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The Isthmian Canal, 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES R. MANN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 7, 1902. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8110) to provide for 


the construction of a canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific | 


oceans-— 

Mr. MANN said: 

Mr. CHArRMAN: When Columbus set sail from Palos on August 
8, 1492, it was in search of a western route to the Far East. He 
discovered instead a new continent, which was also a barrier lying 
across the water route which he had vainly hoped would lead him 
to the dazzling riches of the Orient. He died believing that he 
had discovered the outposts of the land which he had sought. 

But in 1513 Balboa, with wondering eyes, gazed upon the Pa- 
cific Ocean, or South: Sea, as he called it, and it then became 
known that a great. ocean lay upon each side of the narrow 
isthmus and that the straight western water route from Europe 
to the Indies had been closed by the hand of God and the surface 
of nature. 

No natural channel being discovered between the two oceans, 
the enterprise of man began early to contemplate the construc- 
tion of an artificial connection by water as well as over land. 

In 1534 Charles V of Spain directed that the Isthmus be exam- 
ined by experienced men to ascertain the most practicable route 
for water communication between the two oceans, but his son 
Philip II, who succeeded him, in the fervor of his religious be- 
liefs, thought that what God had joined together no man should 
put asunder, and that it would be wicked to sunder the two con- 
tinents of the Western Hemisphere by a water route connecting 
the two great oceans. 

The policy of Philip II continued to be the policy of the Span- 
ish Government until shortly before Spain was deprived by revo- 
lution of her possessions in Central America, and no great progress, 
either in the way of obtaining technical information or otherwise 
concerning maritime communication between the two oceans, was 





| ever done under this project. 


made during the more than three hundred years of Spanish occu- | 


pation. 


ation of the United States and the American people in the con- 
struction of a Nicaraguan Canal, and in 1826 entered into a con- 
tract with certain American citizens for that purpose. After this 
effort and still another one in 1830 had ende 


ment the right to construct a canal. In his annual message to 
Congress in 1831 President Jackson, referring to treaty with the 
Republic of Central America, said that this treaty— 
promisesa great benefit tocommerce between the two countries—a commerce 
of the greatest importance if the nificent project of a ship canal through 
the dominions of that State from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, now in 
Serious contemplation, shall be executed. 
_ But before the close of Jackson’s second term he reported to the 
Senate that there was no probability of an early execution of any 
of the projects for a ship canal. President Van Buren, however, 
who succeeded Jackson, sent Mr. John L. Stephens to examine 
the Isthmus for a canal route and he reported the Nicaragua 
route as the most desirable, estimating the cost at $25,000,000. 

In 1838 the Republic of New Granada, owning the Panama 
route, granted a concession to a French company which, in con- 
nection with the French Government, made an examination of 
the route, and a report was made by Napoleon Garella that the 


{ in failure, the Re- | 
public of Central America proposed to grant to our own Govern- | 





cost of a canal at that point would be about $25,000,000 if con- 
structed with a tunnel 3 miles long, or about $28,000,000 if con- 
structed with an opencut. The summit of water level of this 
canal was to be over 160 feet above sea level. 

Our war with Mexico, as well as the territory we gained there- 
by, greatly increased the interest of our Government in the isth- 
mian connection between the two oceans, and in December, 1846, 
a treaty was negotiated between this country and New Granada 
securing to us certain rights concerning transit across the Isthmus 
of Panama, and imposing upon us certain obligations. That 
treaty still remains in force, and it is under that treaty that our 
Government has had a special interest in all propositions relating 
to the construction of a Panama Canal. 

In 1849 Mr. Elijah Hise, then in charge of affairs for the United 
States in Nicaragua, negotiated a treaty with that Republic con- 
ferring upon the United States or its citizens the exclusive right 
to construct a canal through Nicaragua. But President Taylor, 
who was elected on a ticket opposing the natural results of the 
Mexican war and who was not in sympathy with the Administra- 
tion which had appointed Mr. Hise, recalled Mr. Hise, disap- 


| proved the treaty which he had negotiated, and, instead, directed 
| and approved the negotiation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, which 


has proven such an obstacle and source of obstruction ever since. 
President Taylor did not live long enough to do much in his high 
office, but he built up a barrier in front of an isthmian canal 
fully as hard to overcome as the hills themselves. If it had not 
been for the narrow-minded opposition of the Whig party to the 
natural and desirable results of the Mexican war, it is probable 
that the canal would have been built many years ago. 

In 1850 The American, Atlantic and Pacific Ship Canal Com- 
pany, having obtained a proper concession from Nicaragua, ap- 
pointed Col. O. W. Childs to make a complete survey and report 
upon the feasibility and cost of a ship canal through Nicaraguan 
territory. In 1852 Colonel Childs made his report in an elaborate 
form and reported in favor of the practicability of the canal to be 
built at an estimated cost of $31,538,319.55. This canal was to 
have 12 locks on the eastern side and 13 locks on the western 


| side, each to be 60 by 250 feet, with a depth of 17 feet of water on 
| the miter sills. 


The project of Colonel Childs was submitted 
by President Fillmore to United States engineers, who reported 
favorably upon it, with some modifications, and it was also sub- 
mitted by the English Government to English engineers, who 
also reported favorably, with some modifications. No work was 
Surveys, examinations, and re- 
ports were made from time to time, both as to the canal in the 
Nicaraguan territory and in the Darien territory, including the 


: | Panama route. 
In 1825 the then Republic of Central America asked the cooper- | er 


INTEROCEANIC CANAL COMMISSION. 


In 1872 General Grant appointed an Interoceanic Canal Com- 
mission, and in the same year the Navy Department commenced 
a more complete examination of the Nicaraguan route. The 
report of the latter is known as the report of Commander E. P. 
Lull, who estimated the cost of the Nicaragua Canal at $65,722,137, 
including 25 per cent for contingencies. The depth of the canal 
was to be 26 feet and the locks were to be 75 by 400 feet. 

In 1874 Major McFarland was detailed by the War Department 
to make an examination and report, and he made a rough estimate 
of a 26-foot canal at Nicaragua at $140,000,000. 

In 1875 Commander Lull made an examination and report upon 
a Panama Canal. His estimate of a 26-foot canal there, with 
locks 65 by 450 and a summit level of 124 feet above sea level, was 
$94,511,360. These reports were all laid before the Interoceanic 
Canal Commission, as well as reports of other exploring and 
examining expeditions which made surveys and estimates of the 
San Blas route, the Caledonia route, and other routes. 

The Interoceanic Canal Commission, which had been appointed 
by President Grant, consisting of Gen. A. A. Humphreys, Chief 
of Engineers of the Army; C. P. Patterson, Superintendent of the 
Coast Survey, and Commodore Daniel Ammen, Chief of the Bureau 
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of Navigation of the Navy, after a careful examination of the sur- 
veys and information relating to all of the different routes, made 
a unanimous report in 1876 as follows: 

That the route known as the Nicaragua route, beginning on the Atlantic 
ide at or near Greytown, running by canal to the San Juan River; thence 

» to * @ > 
he valleys of the Riodel Medioand RioGrandeto * * * Britoon the Pacific 
ast, possesses, both for the construction and maintenance of a canal, greater 
advantages and offers fewer difficulties from engineering, commercial, and 
economic points of view than any of the other routes shown to be practicable 


% 
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respective merits. 
OLD PANAMA CANAL. 


In 1876 and again in 1878 Lieutenant Wyse, as the agent of a 


| 


Lake Nicaragua; from thence across the lake and through | 


French provisional company, obtained a concession from the | 


Republic of Colombia, the successor of the Republic of New 
Granada, for a Panama canal, and this concession, as subse- 
quently modified from time to time by agreement between the 
parties, became the basis of the Panama Canal Company. 
accordance with the provisions of the Wyse concession, an inter- 
national scientific congress was assembled at Paris in 1879 to 


In | 
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and Alfred Noble, civil engineer, of Chicago, which board made 
a thorough examination of the project of the Maritime Canal Com- 
pany, favored various changes in the project, reported favorably 
upon the project with such proposed changes, and estimated the 
cost at $133,472,893, which included 20 per cent for contingencies, 

In 1897 a new Nicaragua Canal Commission was appointed to 
continue the work of the board of 1895, and upon this Commission 
were placed Admiral John G. Walker, of the Navy; Col. Peter C, 


| ai 1 > ,¢ . wie ‘ 277 » . a 
by surveys sufficient in detail to enable a judgment to be formed of their Hains, of the Army ,and Prof. Lewis M. Haupt, civil engineer, 


It must be remembered that during the time from 1890 to 1899 
the Maritime Canal Company was constantly seeking additional 
legislation in Congress, and for several years was asking from 
Congress financial aid in its enterprise. Meanwhile the time for 
the construction of the canal under its concession was rapidly 
running out, and although that company expended several mil- 
lions of dollars and commenced the construction of the work upon 
the ground, it was never able to obtain the necessary financial 
support for the proper undertaking of such a great work. It 


| came before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 


decide upon the best line for and kind of a maritime canal across | 


the American Isthmus. 
posed of 135 delegates from various nations, including the United 
States, though a majority of the congress were Frenchmen. 

In this International Scientific Congress the principal considera- 
tion of the subject was had in the committee on technology, which 


This international congress was com- | 


reported that a canal with locks could be constructed for | 


$114,000,000; a sea-level canal at the same point for $214,000,000; 
that the Nicaragua Canal would cost $154,000,000; that the San 
Blas sea-level canal would cost $254,000,000. The committee re- 
ported that the expense of repairs and working of the canal capi- 
talized at 5 per cent would be about the same at each place and 
would amount to $26,000,000, making, as the committee reported, 
a total estimated cost of $180,000,000 for the Nicaragua Canal, 
$140,000,000 for the Panama Canal, with locks, $240,000,000 for 
sea-level canal at Panama, and $280,000,000 for sea-level canal at 
San Blas, through a 9-mile tunnel. I shall refer more particu- 
larly to the report of that congress a little later. 
TEHUANTEPEC SHIP RAILWAY. 


in 1849 Peter A. Hargous, of New York City, had presented a | 


petition to Congress setting forth the advantages of communica- | 
| must be surmounted. 


tion between the Atlantic and Pacific across the Isthmus at Te- 
huantepec, and that route was called to the attention of the 
American Republic from time to time, though not with great 
force, until Col. James B. Eads proposed the construction of an 
interoceani p railway at Tehuantepec. Various hearings 
upon this proposition were held before committees of the House 
and Senate in 1S80and subsequent years, and in 1881 the Commit- 
tee of the House on Interoceanic Ship Canals reported in favor of 
the Eads ship railway. <A favorable report upon this same prop- 
osition was made by Senator Vest, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, in the Senate, in 1882. 
MARITIME CANAL COMPANY. 

In 1884, under the Administration of President Arthur, the 
Frelinghuysen-Zavala treaty was negotiated authorizing the con- 
struction by the United States of the Nicaragua Canal, but Pres- 
ident Cleveland withdrew the treaty from the Senate when he 
entered upon his term of office. 


manic shi 


of the House, as well as going before the proper committee in the 
Senate, urging in every way that some action be taken by Con- 
gress through which the canal might be restored to financial life 
and the company obtain something for its expenditures and its 
concessions. 

When it became evident that the Maritime Company could not 
finish the canal and that the work which it had done was of little 
practical utility, our committee did not feel inclined to favor any 
legislation which would further commit this Government to the 
proposition of raising the money to be expended by the canal com- 
pany or which would operate so as to permit that company to 
obtain an extension of its concession. Meanwhile other individu- 
als and companies were seeking, and some claimed that they had 
obtained, concessions from the Republic of Nicaragua exclusive 
in their character. 

HISTORY OF THE PRESENT BILL. 


It was at this juncture that the distinguished chairman of our 
committee, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hepsurn], presented 
the proposition, in the form of a bill introduced by him, that the 
canal should be constructed, owned, and controlled by the United 
States Government. Before this could be done various obstacles 
There was the Clayton-Bulwer treaty; 
there was the Panama Canal concession in the Republic of Co- 
lombia, the Maritime Canal Company’s concession, and the Grace- 
Eyre-Cragin concession in Nicaragua, as well as various other 
concessions whose reputed owners made claims at both places. 

In May, 1899, the Walker Nicaragua Canal Commission made 
its report, favoring the construction of the Nicaragua Canal 30 
feet in depth, with a bottom width of 150 feet, with locks 80 by 
640 feet in the clear, and at an estimated cost of $118,113,790, in- 
cluding 20 per cent for contingencies. This estimated cost in- 
cluded $27,257,037 for the four items of engineering, police, sani- 
tation, and contingencies, leaving the actual estimated cost of the 


| canal at $90,856,753. The present Commission estimates the four 


Following the negotiation of | 


this treaty a new survey was ordered by our Government, under | 


command of A. G. Menocal, of the Navy, who had been connected 
with the previous surveys by Commander Lull. Menocalreported, 
in 1885, a new project for the Nicaragua Canal, with a proposed 
depth of 28 feet and locks 65 by 650 feet, at a total estimated cost of 
$64,036,197, which included 25 per cent for contingencies. 
lowing the withdrawal of the Frelinghuysen-Zavala treaty Mr. 


route, and this concession was turned over to the 
Company, which was granted a charter by Congress in 1889. 
The project of the Maritime Canal Company contemplated the 


construction of a dam at Ochoa, on the San Juan River just below | 


its junction with the torrential stream the San Carlos River, 
about 69 miles from Lake Nicaragua, on a clay foundation, about 
a quarter of a mile in length, having a thickness at the bottom of 
about 500 feet and a height from base to top of 85 feet, designed 
to hold the water above the dam in the San Juan River at above 
the level of the water in Lake Nicaragua, between 100 and 110 
feet above sea level. To carry out the idea of the backing up of 
the San Juan River, and in extension of the lake thus formed, it 
was proposed to construct on the north side of the river 67 other 
dams, having a total crest length of about 6 miles, and on the 
south side of the river 21 other dams, having a total crest length 
of about 5,500 feet. Some of these dams were to be high and wide, 
one of them being 70 feet in height and 1,050 feet in length. 
RECENT COMMISSIONS. 


In 1895 a new Nicaragua Canal Board was appointed, consisting | 


of Col. William Ludlow, of the Army; M. T. Endicott, of the Navy, 


Fol- | 


items of engineering, police, sanitation, and contingencies at 
$31,644,010, and the actual cost of the canal at $158,220,.052, show- 
ing an increase in the estimate from less than $91,000,000 to over 
$158,000,000 for the items enumerated and estimated for. 

When the conclusions and figures of the Nicaragua Canal Com- 
mission of 1897 were made known to your committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce they reported favorably to this House the 
Hepburn bill for a canal to be built by the United States. It was 
natural that all the friends of all the concessions which had been 
granted and were outstanding, both at Panama and at Nicarauga, 
should arouse as much opposition as possible to this bill, which 


‘ a eling re | proposed a canal to be constructed by the Government and with- 
Menocal, in 1887, secured a concession for a canal 4 oe Nicaragua 


aritime Canal 





The Hepburn bill 


out any profit to be paid the concessionnaires. 
It was never 


was reported to the House in the winter of 1899. 


| taken up for consideration by itself; but when the river and har- 


bor bill of that year passed the House and went to the Senate the 
Hepburn bill was added to the river and harbor bill as an amend- 
ment in the Senate. That amendment caused for a time a dead- 
lock between the conference committee of the House appointed 
from the River and Harbor Committee and the conference com- 
mittee from the Senate over the river and harbor bill. __ 
Finally a provision was agreed upon which was enacted into law 
in the river and harbor bill of 1899 providing for a new Commis- 
sion to reexamine the canal question and make a new report. 


| Pending the report of that Commission the Hepburn bill for Gov- 
ernment ownership was reintroduced into the last Congre 


ss and 
favorably reported by our committee. It was urged then against 
its consideration and passage that Congress ought to await the 
report of the Commission which had been appointed; but not- 
withstanding this objection, the House passed_the bill two years 
ago next spring. Since that time the obstacle of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, by which our Government agreed not to build a 
canal, has been removed. 











The Hepburn bill is now before us for disposition. Let me call 
your attention to its terms: It authorizes the President to acquire 
from Costa Rica and Nicaragua control of such territory as ma 
be desirable and necessary on which to construct a canal of - 
cient depth and capacity to accommodate ships of the greatest 
tonnage and draft now in use. The canal proposed by the 
present Commission has a depth of 35 feet, a bottom width of 150 
feet, with locks 84 by 740 feet in the clear. I shall call attention 
later to the fact that the only method by which the President can 
enter into an agreement with a foreign power is by a convention 
or treaty, which must be ratified by the Senate before it takes 

ffect. 

7 Section 2 of the bill provides that when the President has se- 
cured full control over the territory in section 1 referred to he 
shall direct the Secretary of War to construct the canal. There- 
sponsibility for the work is placed upon the President. It is not 


proposed that there shall be any divided authority through which | 


those in charge may escape the force of scandal or fraud if that 
shall occur. 
route, if this bill becomes a law. But, Chairman, the Nic- 
aragua route has been favored by every commission of our coun- 
try. 
appointed by this Government to examine into the question of an 
isthmian canal have made reports favoring the Nicaragua route 
as the most available, the most practicable, and the least expen- 
sive. The subject has been before the world for more than four 
hundred years. It has been actively and incessantly before our 
people and our Government for more than fifty years. The sub- 
ject has been considered from all sides and from all standpoints. 
Surveys have been made and remade and made over and over 
again. There is much that we have learned concerning the sub- 
ject; there is much that we have yet to learn. 

But, Mr. Chairman, in spite of the history of the past; in spite 
of all of the investigation which has been made upon the subject; 
in spite of the testimony which has been given by eminent en- 
gineers before the committees of Congress and elsewhere; in spite 
of all these favorable reports of the past; in spite of the report of 
the present Isthmian Canal Commission favoring the Nicaragua 
route, although that Commission was appointed by legislation se- 
cured by those who favor delay; I say, Mr. Chairman, in spite 
of all these circumstances and many more of like character, we 
are again met, as we climb toward the summit of the hill of legisla- 
tion, with the proposition for more delay, with the request that we 
turn back, march down, and wait atime before we climb up again. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a studied effort being made in this House 
now, and doubtless the same studied effort will be made through- 
out the country, to show that because the Panama Canal Com- 
pany at this last hour makes a newspaper proposition we should 
set aside the reports and recommendations of American engineers 
during more than fifty years, in favor of the Panama route, which 
has never had a favorable report from any American commission 
or board or any American engineer holding an official position 
under the Government. The opposition accuses us of undue haste. 
But, Mr. Chairman, we are supported by the evidence, the infor- 
mation, the propositions, the policy, and reports of half a century, 
all favoring the Nicaragua route. Our project has been exam- 
ined over and over again, each new board looking with critical 
eyes at the reports of the board which preceded it. We are not 
acting with haste. We are expressing the deliberate judgment of 
the American standpoint for fifty years. We are carrying into 
effect the decree in favor of the Nicaragua route, which has been 
oft repeated. [Applause.] 

_, The gentlemen now opposing us cry out for delay. They say: 

Do not act in haste.” In the same breath, Mr. Chairman, they 
exclaim in favor of the Panama route, and all they have to sup- 
port their contention are a few favorable expressions used by the 
present Isthmian Commission in its report, which report favored 
the Nicaragua route. There never was, Mr. Chairman, a more 
fimsy excuse for delay. It will be an excuse, however, which 
wil receive support from many people throughout the land, and 
especially from those who have given no consideration to the his- 
ae of the subject or the examinations and reports of the past. 
M : - Chairman, I believe in the fullest discussion of this subject. 
lieve in the widest latitude of research and examination. I 
= not absolutely sure that the Nicaragua route is better than 
= Panama route. I do not believe any man can know that. 
+he only way we will ever find out whether either of these routes 
rl hee is to make the attempt of actual construction. [Ap- 
- = Chairman, it was only ae as it were, that we were 
U ita Some possible route for a canal. The Congress of the 
pon 7 a States was not prepared to say by legislation whether 
ie bs Xiste a —— the Isthmus at any point a practicable, or feasi- 
aan IS = canal route. To-day the situation is somewhat 

In ged. ere yesterday there was none, to-day there is a sur- 
Plus. Where yesterday the contention was as to whether Con- 


We adopt, at least for the eee the Nicaragua | 
r. 
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Time and time again the commissions and the engineers | 


| 
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gress should authorize the construction of a canal at all, because 
possibly there was no place where one could be constructed, to-day 
we are divided only upon the question as to which of the two 
favorite routes we shall select. Wanteiove the objection to legis- 
lation has been that no practicable route existed. To-day the 
objection to legislation is that there are too many practicable 
routes. Yesterday we were in doubt whether a canal could be 
constructed at Panama or whether one could be constructed at 
Nicaragua. To-day we are told that both are possible, but that 
we must wait further to find out which one shall be selected. 

I confess, Mr. Chairman, that I have approached the question 
with grave doubts in my mind as to my ability to pass upon the 
question and grave doubts as to the possibility of engineering 
authorities to decide the question correctly. We are all of us 
arg to accept expert testimony which is on our side of the case; 

ut those of us who, either in the profession or elsewhere, have 
had occasion to examine the truthfulness or correctness of expert 
testimony have learned to question its value in many particulars. 
The expert testimony in regard to the canal routes has been varied 
and has been before the public for many years. 

No two commissions have ever agreed either upon the cost or 
the exact place of constructing acanal. Great engineering com- 
missions have been created by this country, by other countries, 
and by other organizations and companies, to report upon the 
cost and the feasibility of canals across the Isthmus,and no two 
of them have ever agreed either upon the exact route to be se- 
lected, the manner of construction to be accepted, or the cost to be 
expended. Hence I say it is with considerable doubt that I ap- 
proach a conclusion reported by the present Commission or by any 
of the preceding commissions. 

We are told to-day that the Nicaragua route is practicable. 
We are told to-day that the Panama route is practicable. Why, 
Mr. Chairman, when De Lesseps first proposed the Panama Canal 
he called together in convention one hundred and thirty-five of 
the most distinguished engineers of the world, and, after consid- 
eration of the plans, surveys, maps, and the reports of the engi- 
neers upon the question, this distinguished body of one hundred 
and thirty-five engineers reported that there could be built a sea- 
level canal from Colon to Panama at a cost, subsequently estimated 
by De Lesseps at $127,600,000. No such distinguished body of 
engineers has ever been collected upon any other question or at 
any other time, and it took the expenditure of $246,000,000 by the 
old Panama Company to demonstrate, in the course of five or 
six years, by work upon the ground, that this distinguished body 
of engineers who had reported upon the practicability and the 
feasibi_ity of a sea-level canal was utterly mistaken. Since that 
time every body which has examined the project has declared 
that it was never feasible and that the construction of a sea-level 
canal, in the face of the obstacles to be encountered, is impractica- 
ble, wholly and without reserve. The recent engineering commis- 
sion of the New Panama Company reports that the control of the 
ae River is an ‘‘ insurmountable obstacle’’ to a sea-level 
canal, 

When the Panama people went into bankruptcy, in 1889, and the 
liquidator was sonelatal by the French court, it was provided in 
the reorganization of the company that there should be appointed 
by the liquidator a commission of study. That commission of 
study was appointed for the purpose of reporting upon the feasi- 
bility and the cost of the project of a sea-level canal or of a lock- 
level canal. Pending the report of that commission another com- 
mission was appointed, consisting of some twelve or fifteen dis- 
tinguished engineers, gathered from France, Germany, England, 
Russia, and the United States, the most distinguished men of 
their profession in the world. That commission, known as the 
technical commission or engineering commission, finally reported, 
in 1898 or 1899, that the original project of the Panama Company of 
a sea-level canal was utterly impracticable, and they reported in 
favor of the construction of the canal which the Panama Com- 
pany has been working upon recently. 

The commission of study adopted the report of the technical 
commission, reporting in favor of the Panama Canal at a water 
level, on the summit, of about 100 feet above sea level; but our 
new Isthmian Commission, which has just sent its report to Con- 
gress, again disagrees with the technical commission and the com- 
mission of study, and says that while a canal at Panama is prac- 
ticable, a change must be made in the method of construction and 
in the plans. The technical commission overruled the original 
commission of one hundred and thirty-five engineers. Our new 
Isthmian Canal Commission overrules the technical commission, 
and I presume that as time goes on, and possibly new commissions 
are appointed with reference to the Panama Canal, the new com- 
missions will overrule the present one as the present one has over- 
ruled others in the past. 

The great difficulty at Panama is in the construction of an 
enormous dam and locks to control the waters of the Chagres 
River, 
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The original body of engineers selected one place and one | 
method of controlling those waters, the technical commission 
selected another place and another method, and the Isthmian 
Canal Commission has reported in favor of another method and | 
another place of solving this great question. The whole question | 
of canal construction there hinges on a point upon which no two | 
engineers have yet agreed. The proposition of the technical | 
commission, which is the proposition of the Panama Canal Com- | 
pany, is to construct a great dam for the purpose of holding back 
the waters of the River Chagres and creating an artificial lake. 
Their proposition is to construct an earth dam with an earth 
foundation. 

That was the proposition of the Maritime Canal Company when 
it was originally seeking to construct a canal on the Nicaragua 
route, and finally the civil engineers of the world laughed the | 
project out of existence. There never has been, and I dare say 
there never will be, a dam of such dimensions, with such a pres- | 
sure upon it, with such a torrential stream dammed up by it, con- | 
structed as is proposed by the Panama Canal Company at Bohio | 
on the Chagres River. They themselves in their report state that | 
they limit the height of the dam to 65 feet, because the nature of | 
the ground is such that they dare not make it higher. The re- | 
port of the technical commission says, referring to its own con- | 
clusions, *‘The engineering commission unanimously agreed 
that it would not be prudent to build on that location a dam | 
forming a reservoir of a depth of more than 20 meters (65.62 feet) 
above the river bed,’’ which is sea level at that point. 

That of itself is sufficient to damn the measure. Mr. Chair- | 
man, there are many gentlemen upon the floor of this House and | 
elsewhere in the country who earnestly, honestly, and conscien- | 
tiously believe that the new offer made by the Panama Canal | 
people of that route ought to receive further consideration before | 
any action is taken by the Congress pledging the United States to | 
the Nicaraguan route. To that I can only say that all of these 
engineering problems are only possibilities. No one can tell you 
which is the better route, or which would be the more or which the 
less expensive. The engineer does not exist who has the power 
in his mind, without actual work upon the ground, to tell which 
the Government can construct the cheaper. The only way we 
can ever find that out is by commencing the work. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the experience of mankind has | 
been that no great engineering work has ever been carried out in | 
the manner of construction as it was originally contemplated by | 
the engineers who planned it. In all of these canal reports of recent 
years they have referred, for instance, to the great sanitary canal 
at Chicago, which, up to date, is the most stupendous enterprise | 
in the way of canals which the world has ever yet undertaken. I | 
can.say to you that which most of you probably know, that if it had | 
not been for the discovery of new methods and new machinery at | 
Chicago the cost would have been prohibitive before the under- | 
taking was completed; but that with the new machines and new 
methods that they discovered the engineers found that they could | 
reduce the cost already contemplated on the points which they had | 
considered, and out of the money thus saved do those portions of 
the work which the engineers could not foresee and did not con- 
template. 

I know of no better illustration of the faultiness of engineering 
expert testimony than the reports made by the different commis- 
sions appointed to report upon this subject. Fifty years ago 
Engineer Childs reported in favor of the construction of the 
Nicaragua Canal at an expense of $31,000,000. A few years later, 
in 1873, Engineer Lull reported in favor of the construction of the 
Nicaragua Canal at an expenditure of $65,000,000. A few years 


| 
| 


Mr. WANGER. Colonel Hains dissented, I believe, from the 
former report estimating the cost, and estimated it at a hundred 
and thirty-five millions, did he not? 

Mr. MANN. Colonel Hains estimated it then at one hundred 
and thirty-four and now at one hundred and eighty-nine millions, 

Mr. WANGER. The last report, as I understand it, provides 
= a locks, whereas the earlier report provided for single 

ocks. 

Mr. MANN. That might make a difference of $25,000,000, 

Mr. WANGER. A very considerable item. 

Mr. MANN. A very considerable item, Mr. Chairman, but 
very far from explaining a discrepancy of more than $70,000,000. 
And if duplicate locks were not required two years ago, I think 
the country might manage to have the canal built without dupli- 
cate locks to-day. 

Mr. WANGER. My colleague will permit one further sugges- 
tion at this point? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. WANGER. As to the duplicate locks, it occurs to me, 
and I submit that to him, is not that simply indicative of the greater 
thoroughness of the work in all respects as provided for in the 
last report than as provided for in the report of the Nicaragua 
Canal Commission? 

Mr. MANN. Well, I do not think itis. The matter of dupli- 
cate locks is one which has always been discussed at all times in 
the making of all canals, and there has been no change in situa- 
tion between the time of the former report and the present one. 

Mr. LACEY. The gentleman is discussing a matter in which 
I feel a deep interest, because it is one of very great importance 
involved in this case—that is, the cost. I would like to suggest 
to him that he explain that thoroughly, as he is upon the com- 
mittee. 

The estimates started in at thirty millions; the last is one hun- 
dred and ninety millions. The Panama Canal is estimated as cost- 
ing approximately the same if we were to begin at the beginning, 
by the same Commission. Now, the French company have spent 
two hundred and forty-odd million dollars, and they have built 
only one-quarter of the canal. If it costs $246,000,000 to build one- 
quarter of the Panama Canal, how are we going to-build the Nica- 


| ragua Canal for $190,000,000? Is there not a very gross underesti- 


mation even in the last figures? 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman wants my own opinion, which, of 
course, is worth practically nothing, because I am not an expert 
engineer; but I will give it. I think the testimony of the expert 
engineers is not worth very much; I think the last Commission 
has vastly overestimated the cost of the construction of the Nica- 
raguan Canal; I think the last Commission, or two members of 
it, who reported in favor of $118,000,000 two years ago, were much 
nearer right than they are now. 

Now, let us treat it as a practical question. When the Com- 
mission two years ago reported in favor of $118,000,000, what did 
they adopt as the basis of price? They took the price of construc- 
tion both for earth and rock at the Chicago Canal, added 50 per 
cent to that, and then added 20 per cent of that total. i 

I will say to the gentleman that the price of the work at Chi- 
cago was duly fixed when the contractors had not yet learned how 
they could do the work most cheaply; and nearly every one of 
them who had a contract became a wealthy man, and legitimately 


_ wealthy, because of the great profit in digging the Chicago Canal 


at the prices fixed. And yet the Commission two years ago added 
50 per cent to that, and then 20 per cent to the total, and only 
reached $118,000,000. Now, with practically no change, except 
the construction of double locks, they have reported in favor of 


later, in 1886, Engineer Menocal reported in favor of the con- | $189,000,000. 


struction of the Nicaragua Canal at an expenditure of $64,000,000. | 
The Maritime Canal Company followed, in 1890, with another re- 
port with an estimate of $65,000,000. 

Three reports, which ran nearly alike, and then we appointed 
the Ludlow Nicaragua Board of 1895, which reported the cost of 
the Nicaragua Canal at $133,000,000. Then the so-called Walker 
Commission of 1897, consisting of Admiral Walker, Professor 
Haupt, and Colonel Hains, and they reported that the Nicaragua 
Canal could be constructed at a cost of $118,000,000. That report 
was made since the present Commission was appointed. The 
chairman of that Commission was the chairman of the present 
Commission. Three of the membership of that Commission, or the 
whole of the membership of the former Commission, are members 
of the present Commission; and yet, with practically but little 
change in the size or route of that canal, they report now that the 
cost leaps up from one hundred and eighteen millions toa hundred 
and eighty-nine millions of dollars; and noone can read the report 
of the Commission and find out why the difference of cost is 
pre yposea, 

Mr. WANGER. 
question? 


Mr. MANN. Certainly. 


Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a | the members who sit in this Chamber from year to year. 


Mr. LACEY. I should like to ask my friend another question. 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. ah, 

Mr. LACEY. What consideration is given to the climatic dif- 
ficulties. the enormous death rate that followed the construction 
of the Panama Railway, and the tremendous waterspouts that 
would be interfering with and destroying the work as it pro- 
gressed? What I want to get at is, are we not underestimating 
the magnitude of the undertaking, and shall we not be dis- 
appointed when it costs us a great deal more than we thought it 
would cost? 

Mr. MANN. I may say to the gentleman that outside of a 
few problems the difficulties of canal construction there are not 
so great. The climatic difficulties at Panama have undoubtedly 
resulted in the death of thousands of employees. My under- 
standing is there is no favoring breeze at that point. The cli- 
matic difficulties at Nicaragua exist largely in imagination. 

| There is no high death rate there. ‘ 

The engineer forces who went from here to Nicaragua have 
| had exceptionally good health—far better, on an average, = 
true, at Nicaragua, on the east side near the coast, there is an 1m- 
mense rainfall, aggregating the enormous amount of 2 feet per 
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month. But the difficulty of construction there is only a diffi- 


culty of building a dam—a dam to dam up the San Juan River; | 


and the difference between the dam at that point and the dam pro- 
posed by the Panama people is that the dam proposed by this 
Commission for the San Juan River is a masonry dam which 
rises from the rock under the surface to the top, and the dam 


proposed by the Panama Commission is an earth dam upon an 


earth base, and no one can tell until after it has been built | 


whether it will wash out or not. Such a dam will never be safe. 
If built, it is sure to give way some time. 

Mr. WANGER. If my friend will pardon me, the Isthmian 
Commission estimates on a basis of a wall lining to that great 
dam upon the Panama route, does it not, from the rock surface? 

Mr. MANN. The Isthmian Commission changed the plans of 
the Panama company entirely, without due consideration, and 
after reporting upon the masonry lining of the dam, said that 
they hope and believe that a better location for the dam will be 
secured. Neither the Isthmian Commission, nor the Panama 
Canal Company, nor the technical commission, nor any other 
commission has ever been able to find a satisfactory place for 
the main work of the Panama Canal route, namely, the dam at 
Bohio, on the Chagres River. No two commissions have ever 
agreed upon a place, and no commission has ever stated yet that 
the place, if selected, was a good one or a satisfactory one, and 
every commission has hoped that a better location might be 
selected. 

1 say that when the French people spent $246,000,000 in en- 
deavoring to solve that problem on the Panama Canal route, and 
that no engineering commission has since endeavored to say that 
they could satisfactorily solve it, it is not the place of the United 


States Government, because of its overflowing treasury, to un- | 


dertake that expense. [Applause.] I do not know, as I said, 
which of the two routes will cost the most. I do not believe that 
any commission or any expert on earth knows. I believe that a 
canal can be built at either place. My own preference, after a 
somewhat large reading (though not exhaustive) upon this sub- 
ject, would be to have a canal built by the San Blas route by a 
tunnel through the mountains—a sea-level canal—at far less ex- 
pense, in my judgment, than at either of the two other places; 
but I cheerfully yield to the reports of the engineers that that 
would be too expensive and is not feasible. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, there are many things about the Nicara- | 


gua Canal route and about the construction of the canal which 
I frankly say I do not like. The distinguished chairman of the 


| correspondence published in the report of the Isthmian Commis- 

| sion, invited the Panama people to present proposals for ceding 

| their rights to this nation; and proposals were made in answer to 

| that invitation; and it is upon that basis that negotiations have 

| been carried on between the Panama people and the Isthmian 

| Canal Commission of this country. I do not think they have for- 
feited any right, so far as that matter is concerned. 

The truth is that the Panama Canal people believed that they 
had the only practicable route. With a fatuity that sometimes 
| enters into the minds of men, they stood back, believing that they 
| had this country by the throat; that the United States was deter- 
| mined to build a canal; that the only place it could build a canal 

was at Panama, and that we would be compelled to come to them 
| and beg humbly the privilege of buying their concession and their 
| work at enormous cost. 
I have already stated that after the reorganization of the Panama 
| Canal Company a technical commission was appointed, which re- 
| ported in 1898. There has been no change of situation so far as 
| the Panama Company is concerned since that time. After they 
| had received the report of this technical commission—after their 
reorganization had been effected, when they had all the light upon 
the subject which they now have—they were invited to appear 
| before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, over 
| which the gentleman from Iowa so ably presides, for the purpose 
of communicating any facts which it might be useful to lay be- 
| fore Congress in the consideration of this subject. And the very 
| first proposition that was made before that committee by the gen- 
tleman representing the Panama Canal Company was made by 
| their general counsel, under authority, as he stated, of the com- 
| pany. And he said: 
I beg to remind the committee that we are not appealing for any money; 


and of course we are rather independent in regard to our financial state- 
| ments. 


He also said: 


As two-fifths of the entire length of the Panama Canal is essentially con- 
structed and in a measure open to navigation; as nearly one-half of the entire 
work of excavation is actually completed; as the harbors at the terminii are 
natural, open, and free to entry by vessels of the largest draft; as there isan 
existing railroad parallel to the canal, vastly expediting the work of con- 
| struction; as the concessions, titles, and solvency of the company are unques- 

tionable; as over 3,000 men, with a force of over 150 engineers, have been for 
four years and are now actually engaged in the canal work; as the United 
States has by a treaty with Colombia entered into special guarantees respect- 
ing a canal across the Isthmus of Panama, and as this work has been done 
| and will be completed without the cost of a penny to the people of the United 

States, we have the right to assume that the Panama Canal is a necessary if 
not the controlling factor in the solution of the isthmian canal problem. 





Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, who made so able | In the course of the statement of the general counsel of the 


a presentation of this case, said that it had been his hope that 
when a canal was constructed American shipping might receive 
a privilege and a benefit thereby. Ah, Mr. Chairman, the trouble 
with that hope is that it has been forever cruelly stifled and killed | 
before birth, By the present treaty between this country and 
England, no preference can be given to American shipping, and | 
we might as well frankly understand it. I had hoped that when 
any canal was built this country, if it should be at war with | 
another country, would have the treaty right to prevent the war- 
ships of the enemy from passing through the canal from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific coast or vice versa. I fear that the construc- 
tion of this canal under the present treaty, if we ever go to war 
with a sea power, will either involve danger to our Pacific coast or 
will involve us in trouble with other nations. 

This treaty under which we are now operating provides that 
the war ships of the enemy shall have the same rights upon the 
same terms as the war ships of this country to pass through the 
canal both in time of peace and in time of war. Ah, but the | 
Isthmian Canal Commission says: ‘“‘No enemy would place its | 
war ships within the power of this country while we control the | 
canal.” TI feel most certain, Mr. Chairman, that if (to use for 
illus@ation the recent Spanish war)—that if we had had the Nica- 
ragua Canal constructed at that time, Spain would have been 
most anxious to have a war ship started on its way through the 
Nicaragua Canal, and had an “accident”? happen to it by the ex- 
plosion of a dynamite stick or otherwise. That would have brought 
(lisgrace upon this country; it would probably have brought 
about intervention by the European powers between us and Spain. 

If I had my way I would not, in a canal built and controlled by 
this country, give the war ships of any enemy an entrance. I 
would fortify the canal; treat the commerce ships of all countries 
With equality; treat the war ships of nations with which we are 
at amity with equality; but I would, not by breach of faith, but 
’y open-handed announcement, see to it that no enemy’s war ship 
should pass from one coast line to the other. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to address myself for a few mo- 
ments to the offer just reported in the papers of the Panama Com- 
pany. In one particular I do not agree with the distinguished 
a ‘airman of the committee or the gentleman from Florida [{Mr. 

a 18], who stated that an offer made by that company is a breach 
of its concession. The minister from Wiesngen himself, in the 





| company the distinguished chairman of the committee said to the 
| counsel of the Panama Canal Company: 


I think that this committee would like to be advised of another very 1m- 
rtant matter. I suggested there were two questions we would no doubt 
ike to have heard about. One was as to the practicability of this canal. 
Gentlemen have heretofore confined themselves solely to that question and 
to engineering matters. Another question quite as important will be the 


| financial ability. Now, is there some gentleman here present who proposes 


to speak in regard to that matter? 


And the general counsel of the company, Mr. Cromwell, replied, 
stating: 


I suppose I should respond to your natural inquiry, and I will, by saying 
that the new Panama Canal Company, not soliciting any aid financially from 
this Government, has not deemed it to be necessary to go into the condition 
of its finances. 


Further on in his remarks he said: 


It has millions of dollars to go on with this work. It has very large re- 
sources and a very powerful board of directors, composed of the most prom- 
inent bankers in all France, and of great resources. Its resources are very 
large. It has confidence in its own financial ability. That confidence is un- 
wavering, and when it reaches the point where it desires to make an issue of 
securities, it will base the issue upon values and conditions which will invite 
general confidence. It is a very natural question that you have ryked me, 
and one which I have answered to the best of my ability; by which I mean 
that our company is quite content with its resources, is pursuing its work, 
has entire reliance upon its resources to complete the work without Govern- 
ment aid. 


In the course of that argument the distinguished gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. STEWART] asked this question: 


If this Nicaragua Canal should be built, would youstill goon and complete 
your canal? 


And Mr. Cromwell replied: 


Our company has no apprehensions on that question, and will pursue its 
course. Of course we must go ahead with the investment that is alread 
made—with nearly half the canal completed. The company does not thin 
that any other canal will be constructed. 


And I asked him this question: 


I suppose that the only object of this hearing is for the Lane * se of showing 
that this canal may be finished, and that as a necessary corollary two canals 
would not be successful. There is not business enough there for two canals. 
Your p ose—the only purpose, I assume, when not asking any money—is 
to chow tant this canal can be and will be finished. If this Government 
should start to build another canal, it would complete it. That might result 
in your not getting money enough to build your canal. If that is the case, 
ol this hearing is for the purpose of showing that you can build the canal, 
do you not think that you ought to show the committee not only that you 
have the engineering ability to finish it, but the financial ability to finish it? 
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Mr, Cromwell replied: 

The same apprehension has been before us for four years and has not made 
us waver for one instant. 

Then I asked this question: 


The same apprehension has not been before your canal company, because 
oy Gepasumens of the United States has not up to the present time started 
> Dulicd a canal. 


And he replied: 

Has it started yet? 

That is about the key to the present situation. They desire 
delay; not through improper motives on the part of gentlemen 
here, but the whole course of their dealing is for delay. With no 
authority under their concession to bind themselves by any agree- 
ment to sell, they present, so the newspapers report, some kind of 
a proposition upon which honorable gentlemen may legitimately 
base a demand for delay. 

They had their opportunity before the committees of this 


House. They had their opportunity before the Isthmian Canal | 


Commission. The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce nade every effort with this company to obtain some kind 
of a proposition from them under which our Government might 
enter into proper negotiations for the acquiring of the Panama 
Canal. These gentlemen, believing that they had us by the 
throat, stood back against the wall, refusing to make any propo- 
sition, refusing to make any suggestion, and simply saying: ‘‘ We 
have the controlling factor in the isthmian canal construction. 
We are able to build our own canal,’’ meaning thereby ‘‘ make 
us an offer of our first investment.”’ 

I asked the honorable counsel of the company before the com- 
mittee this question: 

Then, I suppose you expect confidence to be inspired in a sufficient degree 
to enable you to build this canal? 

And the counsel of the Panama Company replied: 

Ihave no more doubt that it will be built than that I am standing here 
now. 

A change seems to have come over the dreams of the company 
to-day. 

I also asked him this question: 

Your object in appearing here is that you wish to prevent any complica- 
tions that may arise by this Government helping to build another comal 

And the counsel replied: 


IT would hardly put it that way. Our prime object is to invite your atten- 
tion; * * * wearenotaskinganything. * * * Wehavestatedvery fully 
that the company has not a dollar of indebtedness, but has raillions of dollars 
of cash, and feels no doubt whatever of its ability to continue this work and 
complete the canal. 


9 


That has been the attitude of the Panama Canal Company be- | 


fore Congress. When the Isthmian Canal Commission was ap- 
pointed, with Admiral Walker at its head, in the spring of 1899, 
one of the first things the Commission did was to visit in Paris 


the Panama Canal office and administrative force. Admiral | 
Walker, as chairman of the Isthmian Canal Commission, re- | 


quested the director-general, Mr. Hutin, to inform the Isthmian 


Canal Commission, ** First, whether the Panama people would | 
sell to the United States at all; and, second, if so, at what price | 
would they sell.’’ In a letter dated April 10, 1900, nearly two | 
years ago, from the chairman of the Isthmian Canal Commission | 


to the director-general of the Panama Canal Company, he asks 
this question: 

Is the Panama Canal Company willing to sell to the United States all the 
rights, privileges, etc.’ 


That was question No. 1; and question No. 3 was: 


For what sum of money, in cash, will the company transfer to the United | 


States all of the rights, privileges, franchises, property, etc.? 

That letter was received by the director-general, and on July 20, 
1900, he made a reply. In the course of his reply he said: 

We would be much obliged, Mr. President, to be informed by what date 
you wish to have our reply to your above-mentioned letter. 

Admiral Walker replied to this letter, under date of August 13, 
1900, nearly a year and a half ago: 

In response to your inquiry, I have to say that I will be glad to have your 
reply at as early a day as practicable, but I think it should not be later than 
the ist of next October. 

TIere was a request to the Panama people to have an answer to 
the question as to whether they would sell, and for how much, by 
October 1, 1900, a year and a quarter ago, and no answer was 
made to these specific eee. The director-general and other 
gentlemen connected with the Panama Canal Company came to 
the United States and discussed the question of the Panama 
Canal, its feasibility, its cost, its practicability, its plans, and its 
route with the Isthmian Canal Commission, but no answer was 


made to the inquiry as to wnether they would sell and at what | 


rice they would sell to this country. On May 16 last Admiral 
Valker again reminded the director-general of the Panama Canal 


Company, as a basis of negotiations—for the canal company had | 


proposed some negotiations—there should be some expression of 
the views of the company as to the value of its property, “and 


perhaps this could be done in no better way than by a specific 
reply to the questions asked you in my letter of April 10, 1900.” 

o answer was received to those questions asked in April, 1900, 
and in July last Admiral Walker wired the agent of the Panama 
Company: ‘‘ Will give valuation prompt attention when received. 
Will take up discussion here on your arrival.”” There had been 
an intimation that they would answer the question, but they did 
not. On September 14 Admiral Walker again wired the Panama 
people at Paris: ‘‘If you intend naming price for property and 
concessions there should be no delay.” 

Still no reply. No reply to these questions was submitted by 
the Panama people. On October 18 last Admiral Walker again 
addressed the director-general of the Panama company, who at 
that time was in this city, and in the course of his letter he said: 

_At our subsequent conferences and in my answer of May 16 to this letter, 
without replying to the suggestion as to the manner in which you would fix 
| the value of the property, and without inquiry as to the basis and conditions 
of the arbitration suggested by you, [again called attention to my letter of 
April 10,1900, and stated that there should be a specific reply to this third 
| question as a basis for future negotiations. 

But still no answer was made by the Panama people. 

On October 22 last, at the time the Isthmian Canal Commission 
was making every effort in its power to prepare its report and 
submit it to Congress for its action, Admiral Walker again ad- 
dressed the director-general of the Panama Company and again 
asked an answer of the previous question, at what price the Pan- 
ama people would sell to this country. 

‘This matter was first called to your attention at the sessions of the Com- 
mission held with you in Paris on the 7th and 8th of September, 1899. Since 
that time it has been the subject of frequent conferences and of a correspond- 
ence of some length, to which your attention is called, and particularly tomy 
| letter of April 10, 1900, in which the powers of the Commission were frankly 
| stated and three definite questions asked, the substance of these questions 
being the willingness of the company to sell, its ability to do so, and the 
money, in cash, for which it would dispose of its property. These questions 
| have been repeated at intervals since that date, and the third still remains 
unanswered. 

From April 10, 1900 to the date of the report of the Commission 
the third question still remained unanswered. Gentlemen may 
hide behind the proposition that we ought to investigate an offer 
made by the Panama Canal ple, but after the committee in 
charge of this matter in this House had endeavored for years to 
obtain a proposition from the company, after the Isthmian Canal 
Commission had endeavored from April 10, 1900, to October, 22, 
1901, to obtain an expression of opinion from the Panama Company 
at what price they"would sell, I can assure them if they favor 
delay in this matter, all they need to do is to have it postponed until 
some definite proposition is really made by the Panama people. 
[ Laughter. | 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 


has expired. 





the gentleman may have an opportunity to conclude his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
that the gentleman from Illinois may have time to conclude his 
remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I would not accept the indulgence 
of the House in this matter if I thought that there was any other 
| more pressing business coming before the House. 
| Mr. COMMINGS. Go on, we want to hear you. 

Mr. MANN. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that we ought to deal 
| fairly and frankly with the French people. They have my sin- 
| cere sympathy for the losses which they have sustained in endeav- 
oring to construct this great highway of water commerce. I 
would gladly favor the Panama route on sentimental grounds if 
| I believed, first, that the work was a practicable work, and, second, 
if I believed that there was any method by which we could com- 
mence operations in connection with that company. 
| But, Mr. Chairman, while I extend my sympathy to the French 

people who have lost their money in this enterprise, it is proper 
for me to call the attention of the House to the remarkable fact 
in connection with the reorganization of the New Panama Canal 
Company as to the method in which they received subscribers to 
| their stock. Let no gentleman in this House think that he would 
put any great amount of money into the pockets of the men who 
lost their all, or their portion, in endeavoring to build the Panama 
route by now buying its concession from the new company. 

The old Panama company failed in 1889, and a liquidator was 
appointed by the French court. That liquidator commenced pro- 
ceedings against a number of financial houses, agents, contractors, 
etc., in France, whom he alleged had defrauded the old Panama 
company. The claim was made that in the negotiation of securi- 
ties, in the construction of the work, and in various other ways in 
| dealing with the old company these houses, large and small, had 
swindled that company out of its money, and proceedings were 
commenced to recover the money thus fraudulently taken from 
| the old company. ; 

' These proceedings were never carried to the extreme, but an 


Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
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arrangement was entered into between the liquidator and these 
gentlemen who were being pursued, under which it was agreed 
that the suits against them should be dropped, and that they 
should subscribe to the stock of the new company. 

The stock of the new company was to consist of 65,000,000 
francs. Five million francs of ae capital was paid over to 
Colombia for the extension of the franchise. About forty mil- 
lions, nearly, out of the sixty millions balance was subscribed by 
these gentlemen who had swindled the old company. The public 
were invited to subscribe, but with remarkable unanimity stayed 
away, and they only received from the public a subscription of 
about 3,000,000 francs. The liquidator subscribed the balance; 
so that the gentlemen who are now interested in the New Panama 
Canal Company are men who went into it because they had 
swindled the old company. There is no loss on their part. 
They are not out anything. Having fraudulently made money in 
the expenditure of these $246,000,000 expended by the old com- 
pany, they subscribed about $10,000,000 to the new company, in 
order that they might not be compelled to pay back the money 
which they had beaten the old company out of. 

Mr. WANGER. Will my friend permit me a question? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. WANGER. Does the gentleman understand that the first 
nine persons named as subscribers on page 84 of the report of the 
Isthmian Commission are among those who had secured advantages 
under fraudulent contracts? 

Mr. MANN. Ido. 
Mr. WANGER. If so, I call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that the next statement is ‘‘ Various persons, to the number 
of 60, who had profited by syndicates created by the old company,”’ 
which would seem to exclude the other subscribersas being in that | 








category. Otherwise I think it would have read ‘‘ Various other | 
persons.’”’ If this idea which has suggested itself to me is correct, 
then only 3,285,700 francs of the 60,000,000 came from that class 
of people. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman very appropriately calls attention 
to the question because it is a grave charge. He will notice that 
that item is ‘‘ sixty persons who had profited by syndicates created 
by the old company.” The other companies have not entered | 
into syndicates. The other companies have directly swindled the 
old Panama Company without going into syndicates. If the gen- | 
tleman will read a line or two below, he will notice the public 
subscription to the new company. It is 3,484,300 francs—be- | 
tween half a million and a million dollars which was subscribed 
by the public. 

Mr. WANGER. I beg pardon for interrupting the gentleman | 
80 frequently-—— 

Mr. MANN. That is all right. 

Mr. WANGER. But I want to ask this further question. 
Outside of the public subscription, the liquidator subscribed, as I 
understand, over 15,000,000 francs. Now, does my friend under- 
stand that the liquidator was in any sense a party to the ques- | 
tionable contracts of the old company? 

Mr. MANN. The liquidator subscribed for the balance of the 
stock, representing the old company, and, I presume, paying no 
money for the stock. 

Now, it is true that the old company, or the liquidator for the | 
old company, has a contract with the new company under which, 
when profits are realized and certain dividends are paid, 60 per 
cent of the balance shall go to the old company. Nobody ne 
yet been able to find out in this country the terms of that con- | 
tract. We have repeatedly asked for the contract between the 
new and the old company. They always say, in describing the 
contract, that it provides for the payment of “‘ certain dividends.”’ 
What those are I would like to know. The terms of that contract 
we can not find out. 

_ But, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the fact that in the construc- | 
tion of this canal we ought to exercise, if possible, a friendly feel- 
ing to the French Government and the French people. Uponeven 
terms, [would much prefer to take the canal partially constructed 
in which the French people may be interested; but I say that if 
this bill passes this House and becomes a law in its present form 
we shall be actually doing something and there will still be ample 
opportunity for any change of plan or any negotiation in the future. | 

Che gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CaNNon] raises a question in 
regard to this bill upon the ground that it commits Congress in 
such a way that the Republic of Nicaragua may raise its price. 
‘ermit me to call the attention of the House to the fact that the 
only method by which the power conferred in this bill upon the 
President can be carried out is by the power which he is now 
authorized to use. 

_ this bill, in so far as it authorizes the President to acquire a 
right of way, confers no new authority upon him. The only way 
in which the President can exercise this power is by treaty. That 


treaty must be ratified by the Senate of the United States. The 
President 





has now the power to negotiate any treaty that he | 


pleases with Nicaragua in reference to this bill and to lay it before 
the Senate of the United States for confirmation. In this respect 
the present bill confers upon him no additional power. What, 
then, it may be asked, is the purpose of putting this provision in 
the bill? Why, Mr. Chairman, before you and I were born vari- 
ous companies and individuals were dealing with the Republic of 
Nicaragua, obtaining franchises, etc. 

A few years ago anybody in this House could have gone to Nica- 
ragua and obtained a concession for a canal, guaranteeing to the 
Republic of Nicaragua certain rights and privileges. If the Presi- 
dent is now to go to Nicaragua, he ought to go with some author- 
ity of Congress behind him. We ought to give an evidence of 
good faith. If he goes to the Republic of Nicaragua and says, 
‘** If you make the proper terms with me, which I can submit to 
the people of the United States, feeling the responsibility resting 
upon me, then I have the authority to proceed with the construc- 
tion of the canal,’’ who will say that he can not obtain better 


| terms in that way than he can by saying to the Republic of Nica- 


ragua, ‘‘I wish that you would make a treaty with our country, 
but I can not guarantee that anything will ever be done under 
the treaty.’’ 


I welcome the newspaper rumor that the Panama people have 


| now realized that they can not “‘ hold up”’ this country. It may 
| have a very advantageous effect upon the Republic of Nicaragua 
| and the Republic of Costa Rica. We are now ina position to say 


to Costa Rica and Nicaragua, ‘‘If you wish the great advantage 


| which will come to your countries through the construction of 
| this canal on the Nicaragua route, you must deal fairly with us.”’ 


And there is no doubt that they will do so. 
Mr. Chairman, I have delayed the House much longer than I 


| hadanticipated, though I have occupied less time than I would 


like to have occupied in the discussion of the question. I do not 


| believe that the House can make any mistake in passing this bill. 


For four hundred years Europe has been looking for a water- 
way to the West across the Western Hemisphere. That wish of 
years gone by, that expectation to-day of the people, will, I think, 
shortly be realized. It will not be realized by talk. It takes dig- 
ging and work to construct a canal. As you meet one obstacle 
another rises in its place. To never approach the first will not 


| overcome the second. For every reason that can be given, so far 


as lies in my power, both from an engineering and a sentimental 


| standpoint, I do to-day favor the Nicaragua route. I have one 


selfish reason for this position. The great expenditures of the 


| nation are made upon the seacoast. We build there our fortifica- 


tions and our navies. We place there most of our armies. We 
do the great public work of the country largely along the line of 


| the seacoast. It makes some difference to New York City in dis- 


tance whether the canal is located at Panama or Nicaragua, but 
it makes a greater amount of difference to the Mississippi Valley. 
The Nicaragua route is 600 miles shorter to San Francisco from 


| the Mississippi Valley thanthe Panamaroute. That distance means 


a considerable sum in transportation of freight by water. To-day 
the margin in the cost of transportation is so close that this dif- 


| ference may decide the traffic between the Mississippi Valley and 


England or France or Germany. I believe we are entitled to that 
consideration, to that favoritism. It seems to me that whichever 
route we take, now is the time for us to express our views by ac- 


| tion and by the passage of the most practicable bill which has 


been before this House in many years. [Loud applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, when the century plant which, through its 
years, has gathered strength, proportions, and vitality, comes 
close to the fruition of its life and begins to show signs of flower- 


| ing, it is the object of admiration and wonder on the part of 


the people. Mr. Chairman, we are now showing signs of reach- 
ing the fruition of the efforts of four hundred years; and the 
building by this Government of a connection between the two 
great oceans of the world will be the flowering of one of the ob- 
jects of mankind for ages—a flowering which will not fade away 


| and decay, but which will be everlasting in its nature. 


Our country and our people owe much to the civilization and 
the efforts of humanity in the past. We have been spared much 
of the troublous times and many of the travails through which 


| the people of other countries and other ages have been comp: lled 
wn- 


to pass. Butin this auspicious period of history, in this crow 


| ing glory of civilized effort, in this dawn of the new century, the 


United States of America, the beneficiary of the past, will make 
to the future a present of the greatest public engineering enter- 
prise ever undertaken. We have received much from civilization. 
We have benefited greatly by the work and trials of other nations 
and other peoples. To-day we will give to all nations and to all 
peoples, without preference and without discrimination, a _re- 
minder of our prosperity and our generosity which will stand like 
the pyramids of Egypt—a lasting memorial to our labor—and 
which, unlike the pyramids, will be of constant use and benefit to 


| progressive mankind. [Applause.} 


Other nations have been great in public enterprises. It was 
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Portugal which circumnavigated Africa; it was Spain which dis- | 
covered the New World; it was mainly England and France which 
planted and nourished the settlements in the wildernesses of the | 
North American Continent. Russia has contributed greatly, both | 
in Europe and in Asia, to the progress of mankind. Germany is | 
spreading her influence throughout the globe. But all these 
countries have acted with a view to secure for themselves some spe- 
cial benefit. some preferential advantage. Have we not the right, 
then, to contemplate with satisfaction the propositiom we are now | 
making that our country, at its own expense and out of its own | 
treasury, without contribution or aid from other peoples or other 
nations, take this mighty step forward in the march of civiliza- 
tion, not for itself, not for our advantage, not to benefit our- 
selves, not to gain a preference over our neighbors, but in the in- 
terest of the whole world, for the good of all people? We pay 
the expense; they share equally the results. No sublimer con- 
ception of a great enterprise was ever entertained by man or by 
spirit. 

"al Mr. Chairman, this undertaking is not desired by only a 
majority of our people. It is their universal desire that our | 
country, out of the abundant means of its prosperity, shall make | 
this present to all mankind and to all the future. 

We may be divided here to-day upon the question as to the | 
necessity of immediate construction; we may be divided here 
to-day upon the question as to whether the information already 
received is sufficient to warrant present construction; we may be 
divided here to-day upon the question as to which of the routes | 
proposed is most desirable; but, Mr. Chairman, when this bill 
shall have been reported back into the House and the roll shall | 
be called upon its passage it will receive the unanimous support | 
not only of the membership of this House, but of the people of | 
this nation. The heart of the American people grows greater | 
when it undertakes works like this. It beats in rhythm with the 
progress which is yet to come when it approves a project like 
this. [Applause. | 

We shall pass this bill after debate, probably spirited and some- 
what heated, but when it shall have become a law; when the con- 
ception of this work shall have proceeded until the work itself is 
ready to be commenced, we ought to bow our heads in solemn 
contemplation of the responsibilities which we have accepted to- 
ward mankind, and in thankfulness that we can, through the 
blessings which have been showered upon us, make some returns 
under the guiding hand of the Almighty for that which we have 
ourselves received. [Applause. ] 





The Isthmian Canei. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM P. HEPBURN, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 7, 1902. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 3110) to provide for the construc- 
tion of a canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans— 

Mr. HEPBURN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In opening this discussion it is not my purpose, 
- it has not been my purpose, to occupy any considerable portion 
or time. 
this subject of a waterway across the Isthmus connecting the 
waters of the two oceans has been in the minds of the people of 
the world for more than four hundred years. It is quite four 
hundred years since the first expedition started from Spain to find 
a waterway across this continent. In every age since, in every 
generation, by the maritime people of the world, this subject has 
been one of inquiry and discussion. In this country, more than 
seventy-five years ago, the Congress of the United States took 
action upon this subject. 
and surveys authorized by the United States and by corporations, 
all looking to penetrating this great barrier. It is a subject in 
which all of the people, I may say, of the United States take a 
deep interest and have manifested that interest. 

Thirty-seven of the States of this Union have instructed their 
Senators and requested their Representatives at various times to 
support a measure of this character. All of the great political 
parties have hastened in their national conventions to align 
themselves in favor of this great measure. It has been discussed 


in the Congress, in scientific societies, in the newspapers, on the 
hustings, in the legislatures, until a volume of literature has 
been secured such as perhaps has never been devoted to any other | 
subject. 


In the archives of this House there are tens of thou- 
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sands of pages of reports of committees, of commissions, and of 
others authorized and unauthorized to investigate this subject 
and report their findings. More than athousand es Were con- 
tributed to this fund of literature from one body in the last Con- 


| gress, and already we have from that same body thus early in 
| this session a large and valuable contribution. 


We have upon 
our desks the report of the last authorized Commission, of nearly 
300 well-considered pages, in which almost every conceivable fea- 
ture of this question is shown to have received the attention, the 
full examination, and the exposition of the Commission. 

I hope that that paper has been thoroughly read by the member- 
ship of this House. If so, members have a graphic picture placed 
before them of what is desired, of what will probably result, of 
the possibilities of construction—in fact, the whole history of this 
enterprise. Moved by the recollection of what has been said—of 
how completely the subject has been discussed—your committee 
in their report have been brief, and the bill to which your atten- 
tion is now directed is one of but few sections and few words. 
The purpose of your committee—the leading thought with them, 
next to securing the execution of this great work—has been to 
concentrate authority and responsibility. Therefore the bill has 
invested the President with all the authority necessary to accom- 
plish all that is preliminary and then to accomplish this great 
work. At the same time, somewhat relentlessly, perhaps, we 


_ have thrust upon that officer the entire responsibility of this work 


There is no divided authority under the terms 
There is no place made 


in its execution. 
of this bill. There is no commission. 


'in this bill for the retirement of partially defunct statesmen. 


{ Laughter. | 

There is no opportunity to pension those who have been passed 
in the race of life. We have concentrated, as I have said, this 
authority and this responsibility in the hands of one man. We 
have given to the President the amplest power to select, through- 


| out the length and breadth of the land, those aids and agents in 


whom he has confidence and who he believes are capable and will- 
ing to honestly aid him in this great enterprise without asking 
the advice and consent of anybody on earth. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that this is wise policy. The first sec- 
tion of the bill authorizes the President of the United States to 
secure the control over that strip of territory lying in the State of 
Nicaragua on which he will be enabled to construct, protect, and 
operate this canal. The word “‘control’’ has been used, because 
in this connection I know of none of broader signification. It 
means all. Some gentlemen have suggested to me to-day that 
there should be some provision made by which this property 
when constructed would avoid onerous taxation. 

It seems to me that that word ‘‘control’’ covers everything. 
Taxation is an attribute of sovereignty. Control includes sover- 
eignty, jurisdiction, all efforts in the exercise of power. And so 
the word has been sélected and used. I am told by those whoare 
in a position to speak and to know that that word will be satisfac- 
tory to that Government with which we shall have to deal, al- 
though another word that might well be included within it, giving 
to us less of power, would have been objectionable and would have 
proved an insurmountable obstacle. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no question in the mind of any informed 
man as to the practicability of the construction of this great 
waterway. That question has passed beyond the domain of spec- 
ulative thought. The best engineers on this and the European 


' continent, called into consultation, with all data before them, have 


Iam moved to this self-denial by the recollection that | 


| kind would not have been undertaken. 
| matter to 80,000,000 people. 


arrived at the conclusion that a canal is a feasible engineering 
enterprise and that it can be accomplished within the limits of 
reasonable cost. 

‘* Reasonable cost’’ is a phrase that necessarily has relation to 
environment. It is estimated by the last Commission that this 
work will cost $189,000,000. That would have been a stupendous 
sum during the Administration of George Washington, and per- 
haps would have been so objectionable that an enterprise of this 
But it is a very different 
It is a very different matter to us, 
with our unlimited credit, with the possibility of a bond issue, 1 


_ one should be necessary, bearing a less rate of interest than 2 per 


We have had innumerable expeditions | 


cent per annum. It is a very small consideration in comparison 


| with the features that it would have presented years ago. 


The first survey that was made of a canal, accompanied by 


| estimates, fixed the cost at $35,000,000; but that was a very dif- 


ferent undertaking from the one now proposed. That canal would 
have had a width of 40 feet and a depth of 15 feet, which perhaps 
would have been entirely adequate to the commerce of those 
times. The last estimate that we had preceding the one now 


under consideration was $135,000,000; but that was a very dif- 


ferent canal— feet less in depth, 50 feet less in width, than the 
one now proposed—and entirely unadapted to the commerce of 


| to-day; certainly unadapted to the ships that within a few years 





will use this waterway. I believe that the Commission has done 


| wisely in fixing the estimate at the maximum; I do not mean by 
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that the maximum of possible expenditure, but the maximum of 
reasonable a cost of the different works. Of course, the 


estimates of engineers will vary. ; , 

Different engineers will give undue importance to particular 
items of cost.. We must remember that this canal is to be built, 
wherever it may be built on the Isthmus, in a sparsely settled re- 
gion, in a tropical country where rainfall is excessive, sometimes 
reaching in parts of the line nearly 300 inches annually; that the 
treatment of torrential streams will have to be dealt with, and 
that one of these streams is said to have had a phenomenal rise of 
"0 feet in twenty-four hours, and is known to have had a rise of 
35 feet in a very few hours.. These streams must be controlled, 
because they occupy the ground that must be occupied, in part at 
least, by the canal. The gentlemen who have made these esti- 
mates have in the abundance of caution made them large, and 
then, to cover the possibility of accident or of error, they have 
added 20 per cent to all of the elements of cost, I think even in- 
cluding that of administration. So that it is altogether probable 
that there will be none of those disappointments that have been 
experienced in other efforts to secure a like waterway. 

I know that there are some discouraging incidents in the his- 
tory of the past that well might make men chary about embark- 
ing in this great work. Less than twenty years ago certain 
gentlemen in France undertook the solution of this problem. 
They raised $256,000,000 by the sale of $435,000,000, face value, of 
securities. They embarked in that work, and after the lapse of 
seven or eight years found themselves with less than a quarter of 
the work accomplished, found themselves penniless and bankrupt 
in money and character. Our engineers have wanted to avoid 
the recurrence of such things, and hence they have made esti- 
mates of the most careful kind. 

The enterprise to which I have alluded was prematurely and 
unfortunately undertaken. The engineers had but partially ac- 
complished their work. They had been unsuccessful in the selec- 
tion of the best sites for their most expensive operations. Thatisnot 
true of the present enterprise. Remember that we have had the 
amplest of opportunity, and we have made the closest of research. 

In 1852 a careful survey was made of this entire line under the 
authority of theGovernment. In 1870 another careful survey was 
made by another officer under the authority of the Government. 
Three or four commissions and officers of distinguished merit 
were required to verify the work that was done, and the record 
shows that in every instance it met with their approval. Later 
the Maritime Canal Company secured the most ample surveys by 
Mr. Menocal, an engineer of high repute, whose work was ap- 
proved by a commission of the most notable civil engineers of the 
United States. , 

Later that work was verified by a Commission of which the late 
Brigadier-General Ludlow was the head, with two associates con- 
spicuous for their skill, their learning, and fidelity to the duties 
of their profession. They made ample surveys in the field, with 
a personal inspection and scientific verification of the works here- 
tofore reported. Not content with that, two years later the Nic- 
aragua Canal Commission was inaugurated, presided over by 
Admiral Walker, a man most admirably fitted by his reading, his 
experience, his industry, his fidelity to duty, and his great com- 
mon sense, to head an enterprise of that kind. Two most emi- 
nent engineers, one standing at the head of his profession in civil 
life, the other ranking among the best of our military engineers, 
were his associates. They spent months in exploration, they veri- 
fied all the borings previously made; they searched the earth to 
the very bed rock, to discover whether error had crept into the 
report that had been previously made. 

Not content with that, two years later another Commission, 
again headed by Admiral Walker, with whom were associated emi- 
nent engineers of the Army and eminent engineers in civil life. 


rection of complete research, gone over the work so often gone 
over before. There is no part of the work in the general engi- 
neering of this great enterprise yet to be done; and the reports, 
the specifications, the blue prints, the estimates, everything, are 
in condition now to begin the work if this Congress authorizes it. 
I undertake to say, gentlemen, that in favor of the feasibility of 
the proposition, in favor of its practicability, and within the lim- 
its of reasonable cost, as that is now defined, no enterprise that 
has ever received the attention of man has been more am ly ap- 
proved and more convincingly shown to be an enterprise that en- 
pi ie gives its heartiest approval to than this. [Loud 
oe much for the feasibility of the enterprise. I need not 
: cues further the elements of money. Every gentleman knows 

at we can do this if we choose. t may be the best method 
eventually with regard to raising the funds is a matter that well 
thie be relegated to later days. Six years must be expended on 

1s work. One of the works, the Conchuda Dam, will require 


a qe renner 





fqur years, the engineers say, to complete it. They estimate that 
two — will be required for the perfection of the harbors and 
building of the railway and such other work as may be required 
antecedent to the work proper. Yet they say with regard to this 
great enterprise, with the dam in the San Juan River, that they 
have added two years to the four years that they regard as essen- 
tial to the accomplishment of that work under the best and most 
favorable conditions. So that it is their opinion that eight years 
will be required for the completion of the canal. 

I do not know certainly, nor in my judgment does any other 
man know, just what this will be to us as a purely commercial 
venture or investment. There are so many factors that will con- 
trol, or that may control, the use of the canal by the shipping of the 
world that at this time probably no more very reliable estimate can 
bemade. L[haveseena statement by a statistician to the effect that 
not more than 300,000 tons would pass through the canal annually. 
I heard a gentleman of eminence, the late Senator Miller, when 
speaking as a witness before the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, say that in his judgment 11,000,000 tons of shipping 
would pass through the canal the second year after its completion. 
Senator Miller was the president, as some of you may know, of 
the Maritime Canal Company. We may make some allowance 
for the enthusiasm that a president of a corporation would have 
when coming to the American Congress seeking a gratuity of 
$75,000,000. But he was a gentleman of great attainments. He 
had had opportunity for the study of the subject. He had given 
it probably a great deal more attention than any of us. 

His fortune at that time was embarked in the enterprise; and, 
making allowance for his enthusiasm, we may still insist that it 
corroborates the estimates of our Commission, who say that very 
shortly after the canal is opened we may certainly expect that 
seven millions of tonnage will pass through the canal. Seven 
millions annually! Now, at the rates that are charged by: the 
Suez Canal, that would yield a revenue, if the premises are cor- 
rect, of fourteen millions a year, a sum largely abundant to meet 
the estimated cost of maintenance and operation, three and one- 
third millions, and still leave more than ten millions to meet the 
interest account, if the Government of the United States have 
such aone. That is more than 5 per cent of the estimated cost. 

But suppose that to make certain this seven millions and to meet 
the necessary and proper demand and to give to our people some- 
thing of advantage, the Suez rate should be cut in two and we 
should charge for the use of this canal but a dollar a ton. We 
would still have ample means to meet all of the operating ex- 
penses and the cost of maintenance and still have $3,700,000 an- 
nually to apply to this account that I have called the interest 
account. Remember that this revenue is a constantly growing 
sum. The use of this canal undoubtedly must increase. The use 
of the Suez Canal has multiplied more than seven times in the 
few years that it has been in-operation. While the number of 
vessels in late days may not have increased, the tonnage has vastly 
increased, resultant from changes in naval architecture, the larger 
vessels now being used. 

There is a mistaken idea upon the part of many people as to the 
future disuse of the sailing vessel. Very many men in the United 
States who have given attention to this subject tell us, on the con- 
trary, that there is an increase in the percentage of tonnage of 
sailing vessels in late years being built in the United States, and 
that 52 per cent of all the vessels of the United States are those 
that are propelled by wind, and that that percentage is increasing 
rather than diminishing. Anyone who has taken note of the 
wonderful doings of the Maine shipyards during the last three or 
four years, the large number of four, five, six, and seven masted 
schooners that are being sent forth from their shipyards, is ready 
to believe that gentlemen have been premature in the belief that 


am , | the sailing vessel was disappearing. 
Chey have again, with large parties, with abundant means, with | 
ample time, with all of the aids that could be beneficial in the di- | 


Now, if that is true, then this canal that this bill proposes to 
construct is of peculiar advantage. It has advantages over every 
other route that is known, because of its location and because of 
the universal prevalence of the trade winds that blow through 
this low depression in the backbone of the continent. Where this 
canal crosses the divide the elevation is but 153 feet above sea 
level. No other place known to exist between the Canada border 
and the Magellan Straits has so low a depression as this. There 
is no other depression like that, and the one that has been dis- 
cussed in connection with this presents an elevation of 333 feet, 
or where the canal is located several tons of feet more than 
that. This low depression secures a constant draft through that 
region, making it the healthiest of all tropical regions. In con- 
trast I might say that in the cemetery owned by the Panama 
Canal Company there are said to be 8,000 graves dug while work 
was in progress on that route. Senator Warner Miller, whom I 
have referred to, in testifying before the committee that reported 
this bill, testified that during a period of nearly two years with a 
force of more than 2,000 men only six deaths occurred in their 
hospitals. 
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It is phenomenal not only in the matter of health but in the 
wafting of the sails of vessels that may desire to cross the conti- 
nent. The doldrums seldom exist in the vicinity of either of the 
termini of this canal, while at other points south there have 
been known periods of five months at a time when no favoring 
breeze filled the sails of the vessel waiting to make its escape from 
the western shore of the continent. 

Not long ago, in discussing this subject with a gentleman living 
in San Francisco, he told me this remarkable story: That as he 
left Panama ona steamer, a few miles out he passed a sailing ves- 
sel, becalmed. He went to San Francisco and completed some 
business, then went to Portland, then returned to San Francisco, 
and then was compelled to make the journey back, and when he 
reached the vicinity of Panama that same disconsolate vessel was 
waiting for the breeze that was to help it onward in its voyage. 
So that all of the elements seem to conspire in pointing out this 
route as the one most favored. 

There are many gentlemen who speak of the difficulties there 
wili-be in navigating a canal and who desire to have the minimum 
length of canal, and who therefore favor the route south of the 
Nicaragua as furnishing only about one-quarter as much of ca- 
nalized waterway. Thisisanerror. Thereis not quite double 
the miles of pure canal on the Nicaragua as is found on the 
Panama, owing to the fact that the San Juan River and the 
Nicaragua Lake are utilized as part of the waterway—52} miles 
of the San Juan River and 70 miles of the lake. Sothat you have 
a continuous waterway, not through a canal, but by a large river 
and a broad lake, for 120 miles of the distance; and this is effected 
through the Conchuda Dam—I venture upon the pronunciation of 
that word with a great deal of diffidence. Fifty-two and a half 
miles from the lake this dam is erected, so as to bring the waters 
of the San Juan to the level of the waters of the lake. Then by 
the excavation of a small river flowing in from the west the 
waterway is extended some 8 or 10 miles farther toward the Pa- 
cific Ocean; so that there are less than 73 miles of canal in the 
entire distance. 

Remember, too, gentlemen, that this is fresh water. I am not 
much ofa sailor myself. I am, however, enough of a sailor to go 
across the Chesapeake Bay without being laid up for any consid- 
erable length of time after I get off the boat. [Laughter.] But 
I am told that placing a ship in fresh water cleans the bottom of 
the ship—takes off the barnacles and dispenses with the frequent 
dockage and the expense incident thereto. 

Now, I do not know how long a ship must lie in fresh water to 
meet with these desirable results; but I have been told by sailors— 
they are said sometimes to tell yarns to greenhorns—that the 
passage of a vessel through this water would have an appreciable 
effect. Ido not know exactly what an ‘appreciable effect’’ is, 
but it is urged by some—how wisely, I do not know—as a con- 
sideration. 

I do know this, that when they reach the level they find a vast 
body of water there. It isa wonderful phenomenon. Away up 
within 43 feet of the summit of the Cordilleras Range is found this 
lake, 145 miles long and 45 miles wide, drained by the San Juan 
River. It has a surface area of more than 3,000 square miles. It 
has a drainage area of 4,500 square miles. It solves the question 
of water at the summit level in a way that can not be disputed. 
Not only that; this vast reservoir regulates the flow of the San 

Juan River and prevents those torrential aspects that are such a 
terror to the engineer when he contemplates other routes. 

[ think there is no question that this enterprise will be of value 
tous. I have hoped—and I do not yet despair—I have hoped 
that this canal could be used as a subsidy in promoting the 
rehabilitation of American shipping. I sometimes despair as to 
whether we shall be able, with the preconceived notions of many 
of our associates, to secure that aid in the form in which other 
nations give it, to upbuilding the merchant marine of the United 
States. 
from the days of Thomas Jefferson, that excites the fear and dis- 
turbs the heart pulses of some of our brethren. 
that by calling this by some other name they would be able to 


There is something in the word “‘ subsidy,’’ coming down | 


I had hoped | : 
| of the United States to defend that canal and to do it in the way 


take much more kindly to the project, and that by the use of this | : 
tion of fortifications at the termini of the canal or of stockades 


great waterway free of all charge to the American citizen who 
in an American shipyard built a ship from American material, 
manipulated by American workmen, sailed by American sailors, 
loaded with American products, he could have the use of this canal 
free of all charge. [Applause. ] 

If 
direction that you so much desire. The Liverpool merchant to- 
day trading with Hongkong, using a 6,000-ton ship, using the Suez 
Canal, pays $24,000 of toll for the round voyage. What an infi- 
nite advantage would his American rival have, sailing his vessel 
from New York or New Orleans or Mobile, using this canal free 


of all tolls, as he goes upon his journey in competition with the | 


English merchants. 
The nation building this waterway removes all probability of 


| cise that authority. 


cupidity on the part of a corporation that might control the en- 
terprise. With us the object is commercial, industrial, political; 
and the benefits to be secured can be enumerated under all those 
heads. In the case of the Suez Canal the only motive in its opera- 
tion and maintenance is the commercial idea. Those who control 
it want to make the most they can out of the tolls. They want 
their 19 per cent per annum upon the fabulous cost of that sea- 
level ditch, built without masonry or concrete—dug out with a 
shovel—a work which a Chicago man will duplicate to-day for 
$5,000,000. Mr. Bates, of Chicago, with one of those wonderful 
dredges of his, that removes to a distance of 1,000 yards 6,000 cubic 
yards of sand in every hour, would dig the whole canal in seven 
months, and do it for $5,000,000, And yet the engineers who con- 
structed the Suez Canal expended $97,000,000 in its construction. 

I have said that we can not compute the advantages that will 
result to us in dollars and cents by the construction of this canal. 
The commercial part of it, at best, we can at this time only specu- 
late upon; but we have no doubt that in the industrial advance- 
ment of the future it will be a most important factor. We have 
no doubt that in its political significance, binding closer and 
closer together in interest and purpose the Pacific coast with the 
Atlantic, there will be great advantage to the public. I can con- 
ceive of no aspect in which we can view this great enterprise in 
which it does not loom up as of primary importance to the people 
and of the greatest advantage to the American people of to-day 
and their posterity. 

I believe that this House is to-day intent upon building the 
Nicaragua Canal. I ask that we now beginit. Gentlemen, has 
there not been talk enough in the years and centuries that have 
gone? Is it not time to do something? There are some interests 
in the United States which it is said will be harmed by the rivalry 
of this canal, and there are many gentlemen of honest purpose 
who think that either the time is not ripe, or that an enterprise 
of this kind should not be undertaken. There are men who are 
terrified by the specter of scandal, by the possibility of wrong- 
doing—men who feel that returns in money will not be ample. 
But I insist upon it that the American people have made their 
decree that the canal is to be built, and that now is the time to 
build it, and now is the time to commence it. [Applause. ] 

I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask the gentleman a 
question. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
he yield? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. ADAMS. I wish to know if opportunity will be given to 
amend this bill? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Why, Ido not know of any method by which 
it could be prevented, without the House prevents it. 

Mr. ADAMS. I wish to knowif it is the desire of the chair- 
man of the committee to give that opportunity, or if he means to 
foreclose it by moving the previous question to cut off debate? 

Mr. HEPBURN. It is my present purpose to give the amplest 
time for the consideration of this bill. 

Mr. ADAMS. That is not an answer to my question, as the 
gentleman knows. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Well, that is as much as I desire to answer 
at this time. I mean it in good faith, in the broadest possible 
way. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion for information. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa yield to the 
gentleman from Colorado? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I was‘not in the room during all of the gen- 
tleman’s remarks and perhaps he covered this phase of the case. 
I should like to know what is his construction upon this bill and 
upon the late treaty that has been ratified as to the power of the 
United States to fortify the canal? ; 

Mr. HEPBURN. Why, I have not any doubt about the right 


The gentleman has time remaining. Does 


that seems wise to the United States. If that involves the erec 
at the sites of the important works, I have no doubt about the 
authority of the United States to do it, and that it would exer- 
I know there are a great many gentlemen, 


| skilled in the art of defense, who say that the proper place to de- 


that might be done, what an impulse that would give in the | 


fend this canal is upon the sea; who say that the works will be 
so expensive and difficult as to preclude their practicability; but 
I remember that we are spending millions of dollars every yea! 
upon a comprehensive plan that promises the expenditure 0! 


| $250,000,000 in defending localities along our coast. The argu- 
'ment that can be made against the use of fortifications for the de- 


| 


fense of this canal can be made against the use of fortifications at 
New York, at Philadelphia, at every point along the coast. 1 
the Navy is to be relied upon to defend the canal, why not rely 
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upon the Navy to defend New York and Philadelphia and New | San Francisco than this other—that that would be the better one 
Orleans? The gentleman may judge from the tenor of my re- | for us to construct. [Loud applause. } 

marks that for myself I do not take a great deal of stock in that| Mr. McDERMOTT. If the difference in cost could be elimi- 
kind of talk. I want to see the canal fortified whenever it is in | nated, would it not be better for those who have to pass upon this 


peril. question to have full knowledge of all the particulars about it? 
Mr. SHAFROTH. And you think there is nothing in the way | There is not the slightest doubt that nearly every man in both 
of fortifying it in the measure presented here? branches of the national legislature is in favor of a canal. and 
Mr. HEPBURN. I think not. there is also very little doubt that there are not ten members in 
Mr. FOWLER. I should like to ask a question forinformation. | either branch who can give you the slightest idea as to which is 
Mr. HEPBURN. Certainly. the best route—whether one is better than the other. The Com- 


Mr. FOWLER. The gentleman stated in his remarks that it | mission has reported, and it has reported against one on the ques- 
was possible that we could allow American ships to pass through | tion of cost. Now, I should like to have an opinion as to their 
the canal without charge. Is that his view, in the light of the | views, if the question of the additional expense were eliminated. 


treaty? Mr. HEPBURN. The query of the gentleman involves so much 
Mr. HEPBURN. I said I had hoped that that would be the | of speculative philosophy that I submit it for answer to himself. 
condition. Mr. KEHOE. I would like to ask the gentleman from Iowa if 


Mr. FOWLER. Well, without referring to the treaty, with | the committee which prepared this bill had any special reason for 
which I am not particularly familiar, is that your opinion now? | using the word ‘“control,’’ rather than the word ‘‘ ownership?’ 

Mr. HEPBURN. I have no doubt but that the United States Mr. HEPBURN. Wethoughtthat control included everything 
can use that canal in a manner advantageous to its own people | we wanted. [Laughter.] 
above the advantage that it would be to other people, but I have Mr.SIMS. Iwould like toask the gentleman a question which 
not so carefully studied that treaty as the gentleman has done, | is pertinent in this connection—if they have made any investiga- 
perhaps. At all events, Government ships will go through free, | tion as to the fact whether if the Nicaragua Canal should be 
and at all events, there is that trend on the part of other nations | constructed the Panama Canal will also be built, and that we 
toward yielding to the desires of the United States that makes | will havea competing line to the detriment of the canal built by us? 
me hopeful that if there was a barrier of that kind now, we Mr. HEPBURN. Well, I will say that there will be the same 


would brush it out of the way pretty soon. [Applause.] probability of the Panama Canal Company completing their canal 
Mr. CUMMINGS. I ae like to ask the gentleman a | then that there is of the French Government building its capitol 
question. on the Mall below us here. [Laughter.] 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield for a question? Mr. GILBERT rose. 
Mr. HEPBURN. Certainly. Mr. HEPBURN. They have had their opportunity, if the gen- 


Mr. CUMMINGS. I should like to ask whether, in your opin- | tleman will permit me, for eight years to secure capital to carry 
ion, if your bill should be passed under the treaty that has been con- | on this enterprise. They have utterly failed. After having ex- 
firmed by the Senate, England would have any special privileges | pended $246,000,000, they have accomplished less than one-fourth 


in the canal over any other nation? of the work, this money having been raised from 200,000 citizens 
Mr. HEPBURN. I think not. of France. This great proportion of their people having been 
Mr. McDERMOTT rose. robbed in this manner, there is no reasonable probability of their 
The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman | ever being able to raise the money. They have time and again, 
from New Jersey? or at least two or three times, asked for an extension of their 
Mr. HEPBURN. Certainly. rights because of the impossibility in the past of raising money. 
Mr. McDERMOTT. Realizing that we all want the canal | The whole scheme is discredited in France. It is not credited 


built, I want the benefit of the idea of the gentleman on this | except in the United States. 





question. The Commission’s report, which the gentleman has un- Mr. SIMS. I do not understand it to be a French Government 
doubtedly absorbed to an extent that I have not had opportunity | enterprise. 
to, has this conclusion: Mr. HEPBURN. It is not a Government enterprise. 
There are certain physical advantages— Mr. SIMS. I will ask further if it is not more likely that the 
Speaking of the Panama Canal— canal will be completed by France, or the people of France, or by 


af “A — bia alli ia, try | Ome other country, if we build the Nicaragua Canal, than it 
such as a she * 2, nhe S Tic ‘ e i if wes 
sua 9 shartes canal Lines, more compte ormiedge of, the country | would be that the Nicaragua Canal should be built if we should 
favor of the Panama route, but the price fixed by the Panama Canal Com- | buy and construct the other one? 
pany for a sale of its property and franchises is so unreasonable that its ac- Mr. HEPBURN. Thatisa matter I can not tell anything about. 
ceptance can not be recommended by this Commission. | I think, though, there is the same probability of two canals across 
Now, in the report of the Commission the price fixed as the | the Isthmus that there is of having the Suez Canal paralleled by 
purchase price of the Panama Canal property is $109,000,000 for that | another. 
part of it built for the route. Using the Panama Canal asa basis| Mr. SIMS. In other words, the gentleman thinks there is no 
for building the proposed canal, we find a difference of $63,000,000. | probability of more than one canal. 
It is rumored that the Panama Canal can be purchased for the| Mr. HEPBURN. Yes. 
sum of $40,000,000. If that be true, and we subtract forty millions |_ Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Iowa has 
from the one hundred and nine millions, we would have a fiscal | been so amiable in answering questions that I desire to ask him 
aspect in favor of the Panama Canal. Now, as the Commission | two. The gentleman said in the outset that the power of taxa- 
have given the price as a reason, in the concluding paragraph of tion was an attribute of sovereignty. Now, in reading this report 
the report, why they declare the Nicaraguan as the most feasible | of the Walker Commission on page 173, they say that it is not de- 
route, I desire the gentleman to answer the question, whether, in | sirable or advantageous for the United States to obtain the right 
his opinion, if the fiscal propositions had been equal, and if we | of sovereignty; that that ought to be retained by the Governments 
could obtain the Panama Canal as at present constructed, the Com- | of Nicaragua and Costa Rica. If that be true, why is it not true 
mission would have reported in favor of that canal? | that by the retention of the sovereignty they would exercise the 
The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Iowa has | right of taxation? 
expired. Mr. HEPBURN. They have aconstitutional provision in both 
Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman’s time | of those States that prohibits the alienation of ‘‘jurisdiction”’ 
may be extended until he concludes his remarks. over any part of their sovereignty. They are sticklers for ob- 
There was no objection. serving that, as I am told, while they are entirely willing to give 
Mr. HEPBURN. If the gentleman from New Jersey had | us complete and absolute ‘‘ control’’ in the form of a perpetuai 
absorbed the report of the Commission he would have learned | lease. 
that they did not base their conclusion upon the condition that | Mr. GILBERT. And they will not have the power to tax? 
he has recited, although it is only one reason for that part of the Mr. HEPBURN. I understand not. I am told by the Secre- 
teport. He would have found that they have stated the respec- | tary of State that arrangements have so far pr: »zressed that he is 
tive advantages of each route. It says that each has advantages | able to state with great confidence that we shall be able to get 
over the other, and they did not express any opinion as to where | that portion of the territory we desire with the title we desire, and 
the greater majority of advantage lies. for a sum that will be entirely satisfactory to the United States. 
They have contented themselves with the one question of cost. Mr. GILBERT. Now, one other question. On page 180 of 
can not say what the Commission might have done under other | this report there is a résumé of the different treaties existing be- 
circumstances; but I believe that I can say that every gentleman | tween Nicaragua and sundry other governments. And here is 
who absorbs that report, and who understands it, will come to | an epitome of these treaties: 
the conclusion to favor that canal which is 400 miles nearer this These points of agreement indicate a well-defined policy with reference to 
country, that brings New Orleans 560 miles nearer to San Fran- this subject, which is acceptable to the nations and people of the world that 


ise, : . : have manifested an interest in an interoceanic communication. 
cisco than this other, that brings New York 375 miles nearer to 4. Military force to be supplied by Nicaragua when needed for the security 
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and protection of the canal and auxiliary works, the officers and workmen 
engaged in its construction and operation, and the vessels passing through 
it, with their officers, crews, passengers, and cargoes. 


Now, it seems that in all these treaties made by Nicaragua with 


England and other countries, that Nicaragua has uniformly re- | 
Does the | 
| canal, perhaps this canal 
| part of Congress to wait a week or a month, if need be, until the 


tained the right to exercise control over that territory. 
gentleman from Iowa understand by the terms of this bill that 
we will have the right, notwithstanding these treaties, to protect 
the canal by a military force? 

Mr. HEPBURN. I take the view of the Commission who have 
been instructed to investigate this subject. They say in that re- 
port—and the gentleman has undoubtedly read it— that there is 
no treaty, no obligation on the part of either of these Govern- 
ments which will prevent them from giving us the rights that we 
desire. 

Now, I have not examined this vast number of treaties and 
concessions, although some of them I have. I know that some 
years ago Nicaragua alone had granted 21 concessions to differ- 
ent companies or different people for the construction of this 
waterway. It used to be sort of an industry down there to sell a 
concession, and there was thusa great number of them. I know 


that there have been numerous treaties, but the Commission say, | 


at the date of that report, that there was no international obli- 
gation upon the part of either of these countries that prevented 
them from giving us all the rights we desire. 

Mr. FINLEY and Mr. REEVES rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa yield to the 
gentleman from South Carolina? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Yes; after I have yielded to the gentleman 
from Dlinois. 

. The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina rose 
rst, q 

Mr. HEPBURN. Very well; I did not notice him. I will be 
glad to answer any question that he may ask, if I can do so. 

Mr. FINLEY. The bill fixesthe Nicaragua route as the one to 
be constructed under the control of the President of the United 
States. Now, in view of the fact that the commissioners reported 
that the only objection to the Panama route is of the cost, if the 
Panama route can be secured cheaper than the amount proposed 
at the time the Commission made the report, what would be the 
objection in providing in the bill an alternative route, the Nica- 
ragua or the Panama, and leave the selection to persons to be 





| ters. 


I wanted to ask him. Will he allow a further inquiry? In view 
| of the fact that negotiations are now pending—in view of the fact 
that a treaty (if you please to call it such) is in process of mak- 
ing, to give us the right of way through Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica, I wish to ask—and at the same time I assure the gentleman 
from Iowa that Iam with him on this general proposition of a 


still would it not be prudent on the 





Secretary of State has concluded the necessary negotiations and 
informed us what they are and what it will cost us if they are 
carried out? Would it not be best that we should in that way act 
intelligently, instead of proceeding upon mere supposition? Would 
violence be done to the interests of this country if we should wait 
a little while until that is accomplished? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Chairman, there never has been a day, 
there never will be a day, when a proposition of this magnitude 


| is being considered by this House when some gentleman will not 


be able. to give some reason for postponement—for delay. We 
have been suffering from such things for years, and now I think 
the time has come for action, especially in view of the informa- 
tion that perhaps I can give to the gentleman, that I am assured 
by those who know that this protocol has already reached such a 
= “ to make it certain that we shall get what we want. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. REEVES. Is it not true that instead of the arrangement 
being consummated numerous conditions of it have been rejected 
by our Secretary of State and the matter sent back? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Yes, sir; with regard to inconsiderable mat- 
But the great matter of transfer, the great matter of con- 


| trol, the great matter of cost, the great matter of policing, and of 
| all of that; the establishing of courts and all of that—those matters 


provided for in the bill or to the President of the United States? | 
| tleman from Iowa whether, with the greater distance through 
| the Nicaragua Canal and with eight locks in place of four, as 
| provided by the Panama route, the cost to steamers and sailers 


Mr. HEPBURN. Idonotagree with the gentleman from South 
Carolina in his conclusion with regard to the report of the Com- 
mission. I think, if he reads the entire report, he will find that 


they do not base their recommendation solely on the question of | 


comparative cost. But passing that, I believe so supremely in the 
superiority of the route that is nearest to us that I want to labor, 
if I can, to carry out the views of the committee that I represent 
{applause}; and I look upon any attempt to entangle us in any 
way with the Panama Canal as simply another effort in the direc- 
tion of delay. [Applause.] 

Mr. FINLEY. As matters now stand, I believe the United 
States have no treaties with Nicaragua and Costa Rica providing 
for the building of this canal. Any treaties which may be made 
with those countries for the acquirement of the right of way must 
yet be accomplished. Now, why not leave the matter of securing 
the right of way, the best right of way, with the President, as you 
propose to do the building of the canal? 


Mr. HEPBURN. That is simply a question of opinion. 
Mr. FINLEY. We have no right of way secured now? 
Mr. HEPBURN. We have to negotiate for it. But we do 


know this: That steps have been taken, are now being taken, and 
are about completed that will give us all the right we desire. 
There can be no question about it. This canal to the people of 
Nicaragua, situated, as they are, with this great lake in the very 
heart of their country, the making of it available by this enter- 
prise, is to them what our entire interior system of transportation 
is to the people of the United States. They have the same anxiety 
to have these barriers in the San Juan River removed that the 
people living upon that great inland sea, the Mediterranean, 
would have if there were a blockade at the Straits of Gibraltar; 


| have been arranged; and it is only the inconsiderable things—the 
| annoying things, as it was expressed to me—that are involved in 


the matters sent back. 

Mr. REEVES. Willthe gentleman pardon me—one more ques- 
tion? He has just said that among the things that have been 
completed is included the question of cost? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. REEVES. Would the gentleman violate any confidence if 
he should tell us what the cost is to be? 

Mr. HEPBURN. My recollection is that there are two items— 
$5,000,000 and $1,000,000. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the gen- 


would not be much larger and whether the time in transit would 
not be much greater; if the cost of maintaining the Nicaragua 
route would not be much more costly than Panama? I would 
like to ask the gentleman this question: While the proposition is 
that we shall build this canal for the benefit of American com- 
merce, is it not the fact, in view of the very few ships we have 
to go through that canal at present, that it would be a dead failure 
if we endeavored to restrict the use of the canal to American 
commerce and ships only? Therefore is it not absolutely essen- 
tial that we should throw the canal open to the world, so that 
we may get a revenue from it; and if we do not throw it open to 
the world would not other nations at once take up the Panama 
Canal and complete it? 

If these considerations are good, and if France has now come 
to a point where she is willing to sell her rights for reasonable 
compensation, would it not be well for us to give the most careful 
consideration to the question of buying the Panama Canal, which, 
in all probability, if built would serve our purpose better than 
building the Nicaragua Canal with a possibility of a competing 
canal? Is it not undoubtedly the fact that if we should endeavor 
to carry out our project of constructing the Nicaragua Canal and 


| thereby benefiting American commerce, which I am in favor of, 


we might meet opposition, as France will still try to raise funds 
and complete her enterprise, while if we should take hold of and 
finish the Panama Canal, I think it very doubtful whether we 
shall have any competition for many years? I am aware that I 


| am putting a series of questions. 


they would want it removed. The people of Nicaragua want | 


these barriers on the San Juan River removed. They recognize, 
after seventy-five years of experiment, that there is no way of se- 
curing their removal save through the instrumentality of the 
United States. We have a right, therefore, to expect—we do ex- 
pect—that whatever we desire in this direction will be given to 
us; that we shall pay only fair prices for the territory that we 
actually receive. It is inconceivable that the case should be oth- 
erwise. There is nothing in all the negotiations, nothing in all 
the history of this enterprise and the negotiations between the 
two nations to induce any gentleman to say that the scheme of 
consent is not practicable. 

Mr. REEVES. The gentleman has practically answered what 


Mr. HEPBURN. Now, which one of his seventeen questions 
does the gentleman desire me to answer? [Laughter. ] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There are only two, not seventeen. In the 
first place, as to the cost. I claim it would be the heaviest—— 

Mr. HEPBURN. If you are asking me a question, it is not 
important what you claim, for the purposes of the colloquy. _ . 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is important to the country, even if it 1s 
not to me, if you will excuse me. 

Mr. HEPBURN. It is not important to the colloquy. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I consider it is of vast importance also to 
know how much more it is going to cost, and how much longer 
it is going to take to get vessels through by the Nicaragua route, 
and the extra cost of towage, etc., than by the Panama route. 
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Mr. HEPBURN. Well, the probabilities are that the Nica- 
ragua Canal can be built in less time than the Panama. Thecost 
of maintenance and operation of the Nicaragua Canal would be 
$3,300,000 per annum, as estimated, and of the Panama Canal 
Company $2,000,000. As I stated in my opening, there is that 
much in favor of the Panama Canal. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. What is the difference in the time of transit 
through the Panama Canal and the Nicaragua Canal? 

Mr. HEPBURN. The time of transit is twelve hours by the 
Panama and thirty-three hours by the Nicaragua. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not more than that? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Thirty hours by the Nicaragua, for a 4,000- 

on ship. 
; Mr. MORRIS. Will the gentleman from Iowa permit a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. MORRIS. Would there be any objection to so amending 
this bill as to give to the President of the United States the alter- 
native power to construct the canal along the line of the Panama 
route, provided the rights of the Panama Canal Company, free 
and clear of all incumbrance, could be obtained for $40,000,000, 
and provided further that we could get equally favorable conces- 
sions from the Government of the United States of Colombia—I be- 
lieve that is the proper title—— 

Mr. HEPBURN. I think it is—to-day. 

Mr. MORRIS (continuing). 
Rica? 


[Lanughter. } 
As from Nicaragua and Costa 
W ould there be any objection to so amending this bill that, 


provided those things could be done, the President could leave the | 
matter to the Isthmian Canal Commission to say on which route | 


this canal should be constructed, and be guided by their advice? 
Mr. HEPBURN. To mymind there would be objection. Iam 
in favor of our determining this matter. It has been under con- 
sideration for along time. This bill is the product of the best 
inquiry that the committee having charge of it could make. Ido 


not want any commission to have the power to determine this | 


question. I believe that the Nicaragua Canal route is the better 
one; and yet here is a foreign corporation with a stake, they say 
of $109,000,000, our Commission say of $40,000,000. They are play- 
ing for that stake. 
lose. If they gain the half of it they are $20,000,000 ahead. 

Mr. MORRIS. But the gentleman seems to have misunder- 
stood my question. 

Mr. HEPBURN. No, I do not think I misunderstood you. 

Mr. MORRIS. I said, if these rights could be acquired 

Mr. HEPBURN. I understood just what the gentleman said. 
He has not understood me. 

Mr. MORRIS. They can not make anything, if they get what 
the Commission says is the value of their property. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Would they not make what- 
over they get? Would they not make whatever we should give 
them? 

Mr. MORRIS. Possibly that is true. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Then I should like to know—so many of these 
hypothetical inquiries have been made—I should like to know 
What the gentleman bases his hypothesis upon. 

Mr. MORRIS. I base it upon the statement made here at the 
end of this report. They seem to have based their report- 

Mr. HEPBURN. No; I beg your pardon; you can not base it 
upon that. There is something which has occurred since then. 
What is it you base your inquiry upon? 

Mr. MORRIS. What does the gentleman mean by that? 

_ Mr. HEPBURN. Is it on this rumor that we can now secure 
it for $40,000,000? 

Mr. MORRIS. Yes; on that, connected with this report. 

Mr. HEPBURN. What assurance have you, what assurance 
has any man, what assurance can be given, that ought to infiu- 
ence legislation like this, that any proposition of that kind has 
ever been made; that there is any party that can make it; that 
there is anything that they can sell? You must remember that 
there are four parties interested in this property. 
new Panama 
Company with reserved rights; there is the liquidator of the 
court, in whose hands the whole thing is now; there is the Gov- 
erninent of Colombia. Now, in view of that, here comes a rumor 
across the sea; an alleged or a real cablegram. We are told—I 
have been told—the Secretary of State told me that Admiral 
Walker told him that Mr. Bovee told him that he had received a 
cablegram from somebody in Europe stating that the Panama 
Canal Company was ready to sell us its property at $40,000,000. 

Now, that is what you have got, and upon that you propose to 
delay legislation in a body like this. 

Mr. MORRIS. There is no intention of delay. I wanted an 
ee from the gentleman from Iowa to the two questions which 
a e asked on the amendment which I suggest as a simple matter 
oF inquiry. There is no need of excitement about the matter. 








There is the | 
anal Company; there is the old Panama Canal | 





Mr. HEPBURN. Iam not excited; are you? 

Mr. MORRIS. Iam asking forinformation. This report comes 
to us now. 

Mr. HEPBURN. It is not worthy of the dignity of being 
called a report. 

Mr. MORRIS. There is no desire for delay. The chairman of 
the committee stated that it would take two years to get these 
harbors constructed and this railroad constructed before the 
work upon that canal could be done. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MORRIS. Now, the harbors are already there on the other 
route. 

Mr. HEPBURN. One of them is there. Do not use the word 
‘**harbors,’’ because there is a harbor on one side and on the other 
side it is simply a roadstead, 

Mr. MORRIS. It is a place for vessels to discharge their car- 

oes. 

Mr. HEPBURN. 
storm. 

Mr. MORRIS. Itis already there for use. Now, I would not 
delay this project one minute, and I say to the gentleman that I 
will vote for no proposition that will delay it fora moment. But 
would there be any delay in allowing the President to institute 
negotiations and see whether these things can be accomplished or 
not, and letting him have power enough to select either route? 

Mr. HEPBURN. NowI want toask the gentleman a question. 
Would it not be better for us to go on and start this matter? 

Mr. MORRIS. Decidedly. 

Mr. HEPBURN. And if a proposition comes, tangible in its 
character, valuable in its essence, then during these two years 
there is ample time for that corrective legislation that the gentle- 
man thinks ought to be initiated. [Loud applause. | 

Mr. MORRIS. Possibly so; but in the meantime we could be 
making progress. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Inthe meantime we are making progress now. 
We can not make any progress until a bill passes. And I confess 


They have to go to sea when there is a 


| that I do not want to have this great enterprise tarnished, tainted, 


They have everything to gain and nothing to | 


by any connection with the discredited scheme of the Panama 
Canal. I do not want that kind of a heritage. 

Mr. McCLEARY. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him 
a question? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. McCLEARY. I want toask the gentleman two questions. 
First, assuming the canal to have been constructed, what protec- 
tion is provided against a man with a 10-dollar stick of dynamite 
who may determine to blow up one of these locks? 

Mr. HEPBURN. None in the world. 

Mr. McCLEARY. And, second, what protection is there against 
a convulsion of nature, such as an earthquake? 

Mr. HEPBURN. None in the world. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I would ask the gentleman, in 
speaking about dynamite, would there be any protection against 
damage in either project? 

Mr. HEPBURN. I donot think there would. The gentleman 
may know, the same as I know 

Mr. McCLEARY. I asked the questions as affecting the merit 
of the whole proposition. 

Mr. HEPBURN. There is a possibility of a stick of dynamite 
destroying one of these locks. There isa possibility of destroying 
the Conchuda Dam. There is no question about that; and there 
is a possibility of the assassination of the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. MERCER. I want toask the gentlemana question. Have 
the parties representing the so-called Panama interests ever ap- 
peared before the committee of which the gentleman is chairman 
and made any proposition looking toward a concession? 

Mr. HEPBURN. I want to say that the only time I recall of 





| them ever appearing before our committee was some four years 





| had in the way of revenues and resources. 


ago. They extolled their route; they told us of what they were 
going todo. Their effort was to secure delay on our part—that 
we should not go on and interfere. It interfered with their pur- 

es. I tried to find out what there was behind this manage- 
ment; what there was of capital—— 

Mr. GILBERT. Would you attach any weight at all—— 

Mr. HEPBURN. Let me answer this question. I tried to find 
out what some two or three members of the committee had 
attempted by some pointed questions. I said to one of the attor- 
neys, who was the spokesman, I would be glad to know what they 
He fenced about it a 
little while and I repeated it again, possibly a third time, and 
then he said as they were not here asking any favors of the United 
States they would be excused, they thought, from opening up 
their private affairs to the prying eye of the inquisitor. And I 
quit at that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GILBERT. France was once a great friend of ours when 
we needed a friend. 





r,. HEPBURN. 
fr. GILBER’ r. 
Mr. HEPBURI 
ed us as an a ly. 
. GILBERT. Other things being equal, would not you at- 
tach some importance to the fact that some estrangement might 
result from our refusing to entertain the French proposition? 
Mr. HEP Oh, I wish the ge ntleman would not point his 
iwghte r. | 
No, Mr. Chairman, really, if other things 
, we ald lnot the gentleman from Iowa prefer the Panama 
route on account of the friendly relations with France? 
Mr. HEPBURN. No, sir; 
Nicaragua people than I have for France. 
long 


When? 
A long time ago. 
No; she was a great friend of herself and 


were ¢ 


stich 


I remember not very 
ago when the French people took advantage of us. I re- 


our declaration that it must not be; 
I am glad to know that in the sequel they dodged out 
1en Phil Sheridan, with 100,000 men, reached the Mexican border. 
Mr. e BE RT. 
tion, and 

Mr. HEPB URN. Yes; but England repe nted early and got out 
of her own accord, while France did not get out until she was 
kicked out. [Laughter.] 

Mr. REEVES. I would like to ask the gentleman one more 
question. If this great big rumor that you have stated as being 
cabled across the ocean that we could get the Panama property 
for $40,000,000 were known to be true instead of a rumor, does 


straits. 


wl 


the gentleman from Iowa think he has made such investigation | 


that he is able to saygwhether it would be worthy of sufficient de- 
lay and time for consideration or not? I mean tosayif the rumor 
were true. 

Mr. HEPBURN. If it were true that that proposition had been 
made, I would then deal with the State of Colombia. 
then, is the owner of this property, if it is true that this offer has 
been authoritatively made. 

Mr. REEVES. 


company to sell out? 

Mr. HEPBURN. 

Mr. REEVES 
their property in n that way. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Isn’tit? Is itnot more probable that Colom- 
bia would prefer to have the $40,000,000 property in addition : 
the franchise to sell to us? Does not the gentleman believe that if 
she can effect that forfeiture she will do it? 

Mr. REEVES. Yes; butI do not believe that the other fellows 
are so senseless as to put themselves in that position. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Why? They recognize thatthe jig is up now. 

Laughter. | 

| Mr. REEVES. Well, the gentleman makes that statement, but 
I do not know of any information upon which it is authorized. 
Without wishing to be offensive in any degree,I want to say to 
the gentleman that I do not believe that any exists. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Of course that is not offensive to me. 
{Lanughter.] I am under bonds not to take offense to-day. 
| Laughter. | 

Mr. REEVES. 
[Laughter. |] 

Mr. HEPBURN. 
nois a question, if he 

Mr. REEVES. Certainly. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Does the gentleman know of any authority 
or of any concession given by the Colombian Government to the 
new Panama Canal Company to sell or to offer to sell their fran- 
chise and their property? 

Mr. REEVES. I do not know of any such arrangement. I 
doubt if any exists. But going further I will say that I do not 
believe that the Panama Canal Company has forfeited what rights 
they have by cffering to sell, if any offer has been made, any pro- 
vision of any treaty to the contrary notwithstanding, because they 
would not do it, as a matter of course. 

Mr. HEPBURN. 


not do. 


Yes. 


I hope the gentleman will not break the bond. 


I would like to ask the gentleman from IIli- 
please. 


they are prohibited in the case of the railroad aw from even 
an offer to sell, and either one or the other will work a forfeiture 
of the franchise and all the property there in Colombia. 

Mr. REEVES. Will you allow me now? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Cert ainly. 

Mr. REEVES. It certainly would not be a violation of the 
agreement if they were to say, We will take so muc h on condi- 
tion that we can have the consent of the Colombian Government. 
So I say again, giving them ordinary intelligence, I do not believe 
they have d« liberately forfeited all their property rights. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I think the gentleman is wrong for this 


I have a more kindly feeling for the | 
| through the joint influence of the United States 


member when they invaded a neighboring State, notwithstanding | 
they took advantage of our | 


We ll, Ei igland was a party to that transac- | 


Colombia, | 


The gentleman means, upon the basis of the | 
treaty rights, that they have been forfeited by the attempt of the 


| sultations and board meetings and stockholders’ meet 
It is hardly likely that they would jeopardize | 


| Tilinois, 
| Panama concern is not to- day virtually bankrupt or in solv nt? 


I do not know what they would do or would | 
I know that the Commission has said that they are pro- | 
hibited in express terms from the sale of the canal property, and | 


reason: Undoubtedly they have been striving to secure a release 
from that obligation. If the gentleman had read this report and 
the correspondence accompanying it he would have found that 
the Colombian minister has stated that the Colombian Govern- 
ment would be willing under certain conditions that they should 

make this offer to the United States. So that there has been no 
negotiation, and so far as I can learn the Colombian Government 
has never yet given its consent. If this is an offer, in my judg- 
ment, with due respect to the supe rior opinion of the gentleman. 
I think it must work a forfeiture. Just why they should take 
that action I do not know, but it may be that, rez alizing that the 
construction of the Nicaraguan Canal would destroy ‘the possi. 
bilit y of ever utilizing that capital which is buried in the soil of 
Colombia, they may have adopted this as the last resort, hoping 
and France to 
coerce Colombia into some recognition of their action. 

I think that for another reason. I want to call the gentleman's 
attention to the time when this proposition came. Mind you, for 
nearly two years the Commission, under the leadership of Admiral 
Walker, has been striving to get from the Panama Canal Com- 
pany a definite statement of what the xy would take—what they 
would do in this matter. They have haggled. Read the corre- 
spondence. To my mind it is not reputable on the side of the Pan- 
ama Company. It shows from first to last an effort to get an ad- 
vantage—a disposition to ‘‘ jockey.’’ On our side there has been 
an utter failure to secure any other response than that they valued 
their property at $109,000,000. Then on a day just before the ad- 
journment of Congress for the holidays the House determined to 
take up this matter. For the first time in two years it looked as 
if something was to bedone. And what isthe result? Three d: us 
afterwards we are told by cable that the re has been a meeting of 

250 of the stockholders—whether of the Panama Canal Company 


| or of the New Panama Canal Company I do not know—that a 


meeting was held; that the old president and engineer were de- 
posed, or that they resigned, new ones taking their places, and it 
was announced that this offer of $40,000,000 had been made. 

The whole circumstance is, to my mind, full of suspicion that 
the transaction is not being conducted in good faith. It comes at 
a most inopportune time. After long deliberation and many con- 
ings, noth- 
ing less than $109,000,000 would suffice. But all at once when we 
began to act, when there was a probability of something being 
done, then this apple of discord was thrown into our midst. 
Will the gentleman allow me 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 


a question? 


Mr. HEPBURN. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I agree with the gentleman 
that this proposition is simply a proposition to delay the game. 
But in connection with the question asked by the gentleman from 
I wish to ask the gentleman from Iowa whether this 


Mr. HEPBURN. The new Panama Canal Company, as I am 
informed, has never had but $13,000,000. They have been « ‘operat- 
ing since 1894 on that $13,000,000. How much of it has been ex- 


‘seg led I do not know, but I know that this report says th re have 


been 5,000,000 yards of excavation done by them since 1594. 

. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Now, to follow that question 
up i in answer to the suggestion of the gentleman. Suppose that 
this concern could get from us $40,000,000, could they not declare 
a dividend to their stockholders so much higher than any diyvi- 
dend they have hoped for lately or do now hope for that they 
would not care a cent whether the Government of Colombia for- 
feited the charter or not? 

Mr. HEPBURN. If they could get the money, 
would suffice them. 

Mr. CANNON. I should be glad to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. This bill, if it passes, will locate the canal, as I understand, 
in what is now territory of Nicaragua and Costa Rica? 

Mr. HEPBURN. It locates the canal in territory belonging to 
Nicar ragua, but some of the overflow of the river would be over 
lands belonging to Costa Rica. 

Mr. CANNON. Now, as I understand, there is as yet no con- 
cession from either Nicaragua or Costa Rica of the land upon 
which to place this canal. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I think that is correct. ; 

Mr. CANNON. If I understood the gentleman aright, he said, 
in answer to another question, that in conversation with the Sec- 


I think that 


| retary of State he had learned that, in his gee the most mate- 
| rial matters had been agreed upon and were ‘ 
| in a proposed protocol, but that the que ion of price was no 


sady to be placed 


agreed upon. : 
Mr. HE SPBURN. No; I said that was included among the 1m- 
ortant matters that had been agreed upon. 
Mr. CANNON. Well, now, what is the price—$5,000,000? 
Mr. HEPBURN. Five million dollars and $1,000,000. I think 
there are two sums, 












Mr. CANNON. Six million dollars, then. Now, let me say to 
the gentleman that I have not talked with the Secretary of State, 
but from the gentleman’s talk with that officer I understand that 
this matter is as yet all ‘‘ up in the air;’’ that no protocol has been 
reduced to writing; that no treaty making these concessions has | 
been agreed upon. I have been told by a gentleman, who ordi- 
narily is a knowing man, that according to his understanding 
Nicaragua asked the sum of $25,000,000. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Twenty million dollars originally; then $16,- | 
000.000, $12,000,000, $10,000,000, $8,000,000, and finally $6,000,000. | 

Mr. CANNON. The matter is not as yet closed? 

Mr. HEPBURN. The Secretary thinks that practically it is. 

Mr. CANNON. Then why not come to Congress with that in- 
formation? Why not transmit it by message? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Simply because the protocol, asI understand, 
was sent here with some conditions—not of great consequence— 
which the Secretary disapproved, and therefore he sent the paper 
back with his disapproval. But all the essentials, all the impor- 
tant matters, were, as we understand, agreed upon. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, does that agreement bind our Govern- 
ment? Suppose it were reduced to black and white? 

Mr. HEPBURN. That in itself means simply this, that they 
will go into treaty relations with us on lines indicated in the 

yrotocol. 

Mr. CANNON. Does that bind the Congress of Nicaragua. 

Mr. HEPBURN. No; I imagine that it does not bind it any | 
more than the preliminaries of h treaty would bind us. | 

| 
| 
| 


Mr. CANNON. Then it is on both sides as yet in the air. 
Now, asa business proposition, does the gentleman consider it 
good policy, with these differences as yet unadjusted, even by a 
protocol, that the Congress of the United States, the House mov- 
ing first, should absolutely, without limitation as to cost, commit | 
the Government of the United States to this route? 

Mr. HEPBURN. I have no thought that this Government 
will be bound by any unfair, improper, exorbitant proposition: 
but I remember that even if this legislation occurs, it is not of 
that imperious, immovable, binding influence that the gentleman | 
thinks itis. I have known legislative enactments to be repealed. | 
I have known them to be modified; and I think that if any such | 
condition should arise as he thinks may arise, that the House of 
Representatives will be quick to act in undoing and taking away 
a power that was being misused. 

Mr. CANNON. Does not the gentleman—— 

Mr. HEPBURN. And I think, if the gentleman will allow me 
to go on- 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. HEPBURN. As I believe that there never will be a day 
when something will not be in the way; as there never will be a 
time that will be just the opportune time, when everything will 
converge so that everyone will say that now and now only is the 
proper time to act; as I never hope for that condition with regard 
to any legislation, I think we must take our chances; and it is 
better to dosomething, even if we undo itafterwards. [Applause. ] 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will allow me—— 








Mr. HEPBURN. Certainly. 

_ Mr. CANNON. This bill not only locates the route as I have 
indicated, but makes the appropriation. Now, is it not perfectly 
patent that, although this bill might be enacted into law to-day, 
there could not be one spadeful of dirt thrown until this conces- 
sion is obtained by treaty and ratified both by Nicaragua and the 
United States? And do we lose anything by postponing this mat- 
ter for thirty days, with a six months’ session in front of us, or by 
postponing it sixty days, and letting these negotiations proceed in 
an orderly, businesslike manner? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Chairman, I think this is a matter of | 
delay. Without accusing any gentleman of bad faith, without 
saying anything discourteous, I think it is an attempt to get a bet- 
ter legislative hold in favor of some theory. I remember that we 
have been subject to this class of delay in the past. Here was this | 
proposition before the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee, That committee made a report. Another committee of this 
House that had never been charged with jurisdiction over it, that 
had never given it consideration, introduced a proposition on an | 
appropriation bill, in defiance of the rules of the House, perhaps, 
making an appropriation and raising a Commission further to in- | 
Me gate. It was said that we wanted more time, that we must 
mes delay. That was the argument, and so we had the delay. 

ther gentlemen, timid gentlemen, said, ‘‘ We will not act while 
this ( ommission is considering its report.’ 
. That Commission made its report. It affirmed the benefits of 
‘18 route. It approved it heartily; but on an appropriation bill, 
eo another committee than that which had jurialicton, a second 
— an appropriation of thousands of dollars was made for still 
urther investigation, still further delay, more time. Gentlemen 





said, ** We must not act i i 
is beng formaiaen o upon this great measure while that report 
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Not content with that, two years later still another committee 
of this House, without jurisdiction of this matter, usurped it for 
the time being, introduced a provision upon one of the great bills 


| of the House authorizing the expenditure of a million dollars in 


establishing and creating another Commission, and at once it was 
argued, ‘‘ We must not act now. Let us have this report. Let 
us see what these commissioners say.”’ 

Now we have their report. Wehave removed all of these diffi- 
culties out of the way, and I beseech the House not to be beguiled 
into further delays in the beginning of this great work. [Ap- 
plause. | 


The Isthmian Canal. 
SPEECH 


HON. STEPHEN M. SPARKMAN, 
OF FLORIDA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


EF 


Thursday, January 9, 1902. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 3110) to provide for the construc- 
tion of a canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 

Mr. SPARKMAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Having given my views fully on the question 
of an isthmian canal, its importance, and our duty in relation 
thereto, a little less than two years ago, when a similar measure 
was before this body, I did not intend to trouble the House with 
any remarks on the pending bill, and I would not do so now but 
for the fact that a difference of opinion has arisen since the dis- 
cussion began as to which is the better route for such a canal, the 
Nicaragua or the Panama. The interests I represent on this floor, 


| as well as the wishes of the people whose commission I hold, re- 
| quire that I should not be silent when these interests are threat- 


ened, as I think they would be if the views of many of those who 
have spoken on the bill should prevail. 

That a canal crossing the Central American isthmus and con- 
necting the Atlantic and Pacific oceans should be constructed all 
are agreed, or appear to be agreed, but divergent and conflicting 
views exist as to the choice of a route, even among those who wish 
the canal constructed, some preferring the Panama, others, and 
a majority, I hope and believe, the Nicaragua route. The views 


| of the latter are embodied in the Hepburn bill, while those of the 


former find expression in one or more of the amendments offered, 
but especially in that presented by the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Morris]. 

I shall vote, Mr. Chairman, against all of these amendments, at 
least those which up to the present time have been proposed to the 
pending bill, and finally in favor of that measure, for several rea- 
sons. 

In the first place, this bill provides for the building of a canal 
many hundreds of miles nearer the United States than would be 


| one built on the Panama route. The Isthmian Canal Commission 


tells us, and a glance at the map will confirm its statement, that 
the Nicaragua route is shorter by at least one day between our 
Atlantic coast and Pacific ports, and between our Atlantic coast 
and the Orient, while between the Gulf ports—such as Key West, 
Tampa, Pensacola, Mobile, New Orleans, and Galveston—the route 
is shorter to the same ports on the Pacific and to the East by about 
two days. 

Now, while we do have in mind the great advantages that will 
accrue to the world by reason of the construction of this water- 
way, yet the consideration which moves us mainly is the ad- 
vantages that will come to our own country and her people. 





| But for them the canal would not be constructed; but for them 


we would not for one moment entertain the proposition to build 


| any transisthmian canal, entailing, as it will, an expenditure of 


nearly $200,000,000, to say nothing of the cost of the military and 


| naval preparations necessary for its protection and control. That 


being true, I am unalterably in favor of that route which brings 
our own possessions and the different sections of our own coun- 
try so much nearer together. } 

Consider for a moment what this means in the matter of time 
saving—about 800 miles in distance and two days in time the 
round trip in the one case and more than 1,200 miles and four days 
in the other. If, then, a vessel should make one trip per month 
during the year, she would save by the Nicaraguan route from 
10,000 to 15,000 miles in distance, or from twelve to twenty-four 
days in time, for each vessel, according as she went from the At- 
lantic or Gulf ports to the Pacific coast or our insular possessions 
in the East. Multiply, then, these figures by hundreds and thou- 
sands and you have the grand total in time and distance thus 
saved by adopting the one route instead of the other. 
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Let us figure a little, using the Suez Canal as a basis. The 
number of vessels of all nations and sailing from all countries | 
which went through this canal for the four years between 1895 | 
up to and including 1899 was 16,939, with a tonnage of 44,042,274. 
If one-fifth that number of vessels should use the Isthmian Canal 
from the United States, and should be equally divided between 
those plying between the Gulf and Pacific and our Atlantic and 
Pacific ports, we would have 1,693 to each class, a large majority 
of which would be steam vessels of an average, perhaps, of 2,500 
tons burden. Such vessels would burn from 40 to 50 tons of coal 
per day; so that, saying nothing of the time saved by using the 


to much more than $1,300,000, the difference in the cost of the main- 
tenance of the Nicaragua Canal over that of the Panama route. 

This estimate is somewhat of a guess, to be sure, but is rather 
under than over what will likely prove to be the exact figures for 
the first four years of the operation of the canal. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we are not building for the moment, but 
for all time; not for a year, but for the centuries; not for the 
commerce of to-day, but for all the future, with its vast, its 
boundless possibilities, and we should adopt that route which will 
save the most to our commerce; that will place the lightest bur- 
den upon American enterprise and industry. 

Then, too, the time may and doubtless will come, when, under 





a wiser policy and more liberal laws, the restrictions now thrown 
around American shipbuilding and ship owning being removed, 
our merchant marine shall revive and our commerce once again 
be carried on in American bottoms and under the American flag. 
so that not only will the shipper be benefitted by the adoption of 
the route nearest our shores, but the American shipowner as well. 

This is an age of the greatest commercial activity the world 
has ever witnessed. Railroads spanning continents and crossing 
national boundaries are being built and mighty and swift steam- 
ships constructed by private enterprise, while rivers and harbors 
are being deepened and their navigation improved by the govern- 
mental hand, and all at the behest of the restless enterprise of 
man and the ever-increasing commercial and business activities 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Larger and more 
powerful locomotives are being evolved and swifter steamships 
puilded in order that freight and passengers may be transported 
quickly and rapidly across hill and mountain and plain and over 
ocean and sea and river to meet the wants of man, whether at 
home or abroad. Time is money, and its economy is the great 


desideratum in the transportation of the world’s commodities from | 


place to place. To that end the inventive genius of man is being 
taxed as never before, and nobly is it responding to the demands 
made upon it. 

This great enterprise—the building of the isthmian canal—one 
of the greatest ever undertaken by man, is the child of that same 
idea of timesaving and quicker transit, and every mile it is 
brought nearer to our own ports, our fields, mines, and factories, 
the greater the benefits to be derived by us from its construction. 
Then let it not be said that the American Congress, deliberating 
in this progressive age, and legislating primarily for American 
interests, did not have the wisdom to perceive or the statesman- 
ship to act in accordance with the demands of the commercial 
and business interests of this great country. [Applause.] 

It is feared by some that a canal constructed oa the Nica- 
ragua route may cost a little more than one built on the other. 
I for one do not believe this; I do not think it will cost as much 
by many millions of dollars, and I base my opinion upon the data 
gathered and furnished by the Isthmian Commission. Certainly 
I am correct in this view, if a tide-water canal is contemplated 
over the Panama route, for in that case it would cost, according 
to the report of the Commission, at least $100,000,000 more than 
a canal on the Nicaraguan route. But, Mr. Chairman, should the 
latter cost a hundred millions more than the former the Govern- 
ment of the United States can, in view of the benefits accruing to 
the American people, well afford the outlay. 

Another reason for the preference I have for the Nicaraguan 
route is the fact that it passes through countries whose possibili- 
ties in the way of business and commerce between the United 
States and those sections are great. The countries of Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica are rich and productive, and with the stimulus 
which will be applied to these regions by American energy and 
enterprise their vast resources will be rapidly developed, com- 
merce between our country and theirs greatly increased, and an 
additional market furnished for our own commodities. 
according to the report furnished us by the Isthmian Commission 
on the business and industrial importance of the two routes. Hear 
what it says on that point: 

A canal by the Panama route will be simply a means of communication 


between the two oceans. That route has been a eee of commerce for 
more than three hundred years, and a railroad has nin operation there 


for nearly fifty years, but this has effected industrial changes of but little | 


consequence, and the natural features of the country through which the 
route passes are such that no considerable development is likely to occur as a 
result of the construction and operation of a canal. 


nos ae ; | against less than 400 miles on the Panama route. 
icaraguan route, the saving in fuel alone would likely amount | 








In addition to its use as a means of communication between the two oceans, 
a canal by the Nicaragua route would bring Nicaragua and a large portion of 
Costa Rica and other Central American States into close and easy communi- 
cation with the United States and with Europe. The intimate business rela- 
tions that would be established with the people of the United States during 
the period of construction by the —— ture of vast sums of a these 
States and the use of American products and manufactures would likely 
to continue after the completion of the work, to the benefit of our manufac- 
turing, agricultural, and other interests. 

Furthermore, along the canal on either side we are to practi- 
cally own and control a strip of land probably 10 miles wide. This 
would give us more than 1,000 miles on the Nicaraguan route, as 
The former is 
susceptible of development; the latter barren and practically 
uninhabitable. When, therefore, our relations to this canal and 
contiguous territory for all time are considered it is worth much 
to us to construct this waterway where the land and country are 
susceptible of such development, rather than through the other, 
which is fit for little except to furnish a route for the canal. 

But, sir, I have yet another reason among the many that might 
be given for the passage of this bill and the adoption of the 
Nicaragua route. I want to see the canal constructed without 
delay, and I know, as I think every one else knows who has given 
thought to this matter, that the adoption of any one of the 
amendments and the selection of the Panama route means 
indefinite and vexatious delay. I do not say, because I do not 
believe, that anyone on the floor of this House would be so un- 
American as to wish the defeat of this great work, but the inevit- 
able result would be to postpone indefinitely even the commence- 
ment, to say nothing of its completion. 

It has been stated here by the gentleman in charge of the bill 
that the negotiation of a treaty with the Government of Nicara- 
gua has already progressed so far that all except minor details 
have been arranged, and that these will likely be concluded within 
a short while—probably a month or two—and the treaty be ratified 
by the Senate before the adjournment of Congress, so that the 
President can by midsummer begin the construction of the Nica- 
ragua canal, if this bill is passed without amendment. But not 
so if any of these amendments prevail, and the President is com- 
pelled, as he will then be, to open negotiations with the new— 
perhaps also with the old—Panama Canal Company, as well as 
with the Colombian Government, all of which would likely re- 


| quire years to bring to completion, if all the substantial and 


necessary rights and privileges are to be acquired. 

The amendment seemingly meeting with most favor by those 
opposed to the Nicaragua route is the Morris amendment. The 
proposition involved in this amendment is that the President is 
required (because the language will admit of no other construc- 
tion) to ascertain if the Panama Canal and the property rights, 
privileges, and franchises of all the corporations or parties inter- 
ested therein can be acquired by the United States, free and clear of 
all incumbrances, for a sum not exceeding $40,000,000, and in ad- 
dition thereto equally desirable political and territorial rights and 
privileges as in the case of the antes route, and at no greater 
expense, within six months from the passage of this act. Then 
the President of the United States, if the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission shall so recommend, is authorized to purchase the same 
and complete the construction of the Panama Canal, the sum of 
$59,000,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, being appro- 
priated for that purpose. 

Now, let us look into the proposition for a moment and see 
what its possibilities are in the matter of delay. The President 
is given six months after the passage of the bill—about next May 
or June, if it should pass the Senate at all—in which to look 
around and ascertain what may be done with all the corporations 
and persons interested in the Panama Canal toward securing the 
property rights, privileges, and franchises of those parties therein, 
and to sound the Colombian Government to see if as good a bar- 
gain can be struck with that country as can be obtained from the 
Nicaraguan and Costa Rican Governments, for a route through 
those countries. Then if the Isthmian Canal Commission shall 
so recommend, the President is authorized to purchase the 
Panama Canal, together with all rights, privileges, franchises, 
and appurtenances, and complete the canal. 

No time is fixed within which the President is to consult the 
Commission or in which the Commission is to make its reconunen- 
dation. So far as this amendment is concerned, it may take a day 
or ten years, or the President may take an indefinite period in 


Not eo | which to purchase after the recommendation is made. Then, 
Ot SO 


again, who is to determine the character of the political and teT- 
ritorial rights and privileges to be obtained, or whether they ve 
equal with those acquired or which may be acquired from Nici 
ragua? Certainly not the President alone. 

Territorial and political rights and privileges to come from 4 
sovereign state must be obtained by and through a treaty, if at 
all, and the Senate has equal voice with the President in such 
matters. Who can coerce, who can force the Senate to act within 
a given time, or to act at all? 
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Besides, the Isthmian Canal Commission may take the position— 
and a very reasonable one it would be—that the object of its crea- 
tion having been performed, having examined into the merits of 
the two routes and given its final opinion to the effect that 
‘‘the most practicable and feasible route for an isthmian canal, 
to be under the control, management, and ownership of the 
United States, is that known as the Nicaraguan route,’’ it has 


no further power in the premises. That having placed Congress 
and the President in possession of all the information obtainable 
as to the merits of the two routes, Congress can judge as well as 
it as to what ought to be done, and refuse to volunteer any sug- 
cestions unless its powers are extended or the Commission given 
a new lease of life, for which no provision is made in the bill or 
in any of the proposed amendments. 

If it should take this position, who can force it to act? Cer- 
tainly not the President nor the Senate alone, and then the whole 
proposition will be held up, like Mahomet’s coffin, between the 
heavens and the earth, until Congress should again take action. 

Mr. Chairman, the Morris and all the other amendments mean 
delay and should be defeated. The same would likewise be true 
if the President were authorized in so many words to construct 
the Panama Canal instead of that by the Nicaragua route. We 
may not be able to acquire all the rights, franchises, and privi- 
leges from the Panama Company or the requisite territorial and 
political rights from the Colombian Government. No effort has 
as vet been made in that direction and no one knows what can 
be done. The Panama Canal Company is bound hand and foot 
to the Colombian Government and prohibited from selling or 
offering to sell the canal under penalty of forfeiture of its rights 
and privileges. So that we can do nothing until we first obtain 
from the United States of Colombia the right to build the canal, 
and years will be required to obtain all that will be necessary to 
take up the cqnstruction of the Panama Canal where the French 
have practically left it off. : 

So, Mr. Chairman, if we really want a canal and want it for 
the benefit of the American people, and desire it to be under our 
control and management, let us take that route which the Com- 
mission has said we should take. If we do not want such a canal, 
then either defeat this bill or, which is the same thing, sidetrack 
it with the Panama proposition. It will make no difference; the 
end will be the same—no canal. 

When a similar bill to this was under discussion in the Fifty- 
sixth Congress, objection was then made to the Nicaragua route 
on account of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. The objection being 
that under the provisions of that treaty we could not have that 
control of the canal the American interest.demanded. I did not 
even then share those views or fears; but that bogy has passed 
away and a new treaty giving us all the power needed to build, 
own, control, and protect the canal has taken place of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty. Yet among those favoring the Panama route 
are those who believe, or seem to believe, that the recent treaty 
does not go far enough in the way of a surrender by Great Britain 
of the right to the United States to own and control, to police and 
protect this great work. 

But, sir, I submit that when the treaty gives, as it does give, to 
the United States the right to construct, as well as the exclusive 
right of providing for the regulation and management of the 
canal, and further, the right to maintain such military police 
along the canal as may be necessary to protect it against lawless- 
ness and disorder, while we charge and collect toll for the use of 
the canal, it gives us the right and the power to do any and every 
— oan to preserve the waterway from injury or 
destruction, 


: All nations may, as they should, be permitted to use the canal, 


the increase, with all the world’s energies at their very highest 
tension, is greater than ever before. The commercial activities 
of the world require its construction, and the American people 
demand its early completion. Let us, then, listen to their voice 
and give heed to their wishes. [Loud applause. ] 


The Isthmian Canal. 


| Water transportation and Internal improvements better than forelgn wars— 





| P 


vut let none suppose for a moment that a hostile fleet will ever | ried on more or less ever since. At one time, after the conquest 


Peace and commerce with all nations, enslavement of none—Home first and the 
world afterwards, 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. WILLARD D. VANDIVER, 
OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 9, 1902. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 3110) to provide for the construc- 
tion of a canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 


Mr. VANDIVER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: When a small boy beginning the study of 
geography in a country school, I looked at the map of the Ameri- 
can continent, glancing down the coast line to the point where 
the hand of the Creator seems to have crushed and crumpled the 
continent into a narrow strip that looks like one more pinch of a 
giant’s finger would have made two continents out of one, and 
drew a pencil line across that narrow ridge, wondering what 
would happen if the Gulf Stream or some other ocean current 
should break through and wash that neck away. From that day 
to this I have been hoping to live to see the day when that experi- 
ment should be tried. It isa singular fact that for more than 
300 years navigators have been seeking for a ‘‘ Northwest pas- 
sage.”’ The discovery of America itself was the result of an 
effort on the part of enterprising navigators to find a shorter 
route from Europe to India. Columbus, after discovering the 
Bahama Islands and the Orinoco coast, died in the belief that he 
had found this western route to India, not knowing that he had 
really discovered a great continent, less than halfway by the 
western route from Europe to India. 

In 1513 Balboa climbed to the top of the ridge along the Isth- 
mus of Panama and looked across on to the great waters of the 
Pacific Ocean. And so great was the importance of a passageway 
across this narrow strip of land that the bold Spanish adventurers 
undertook an expedition transporting material for four ships 
on the backs of Indians and slaves across to the west coast of the 
Isthmus, and establishing a line of communication which has 
been of historical interest from that day to this. Three years 
later when Charles V came to the throne of Spain he gave orders 
for a complete exploration of the coast, with a view to find- 
ing a passage from one ocean to the other, and from that day 
to this it has been the hope of the world that the passage 
which the navigators failed to find, because nature had not pro- 
vided it, would be provided by the arts and industry of man- 
kind. In 1522 Gonzales, another Spanish explorer, discovered 
Lake Nicaragua, and soon after the city of Granada was founded 
on its shore. Ferdinand, one of the Spanish governors of the 
rovince, despairing of a water channel, established a line of 
posts across the Isthmus, and land transportation has been car- 


be permitted.to pass through its waters until our naval power is | of Pizarro, large quantities of gold and silver -were brought 


swept from the seas and our military force destroyed. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the time for talking has ended, and that 
for action has arrived. Nearly three years ago, in response to the 
demand of those who wished delay, we provided for a commission 
to Investigate this whole matter, to tell us which was the most 
practicable and feasible route for an isthmian canal to be under 
the control and ownership of the United States. This Commis- 
sion has with laborious and painstaking care discharged its duty, 
and we have its final report before us. It found, as everybody be- 
lieved it would find, in favor of the Nicaragua route, and that 
finding is abundantly fortified by the facts submitted in this re- 
port. Now, after three years of delay, we find those who, though 
” t perhaps seeking delay, come here with propositions which, if 
adopted, would result not only in delay but with the further re- 
sult that the canal will probably never be constructed. 

; Ever since Columbus, in the fifteenth century, sought a pas- 
sage to Asia through western seas there has been an ever- 
~o Teasing demand for a channel through this Isthmus which 
ps ed his passage and disappointed his hopes. The demand to- 
‘y, with the business interests of this progressive age ever on 


from the mines of Peru across the Isthmus to Panama, and from 
there transported in royal vessels to the King of Spain. The 
town of Panama thus became a place of some commercial import- 
ance, and it is recorded that about the year 1585 Panama was con- 
sidered ‘‘ the tollgate between western Europe and eastern Asia.’’ 

It will be remembered, too, that nearly all of the efforts of the 
old navigators—Dutch, English, and Portugese, as well as Span- 
ish—were directed toward finding a passage through the conti- 
nent. When the Hudson River was first discovered it was hoped 
a passage was found through it. When the Mississippi was dis- 
covered it was hoped that that was an open channel through the 
continent. Cortez had sent more than one expedition through 
the Gulf of Mexico to search for a strait; but the faiiure of all of 
these efforts, owing to the fact that nature had not furnished such 
a passage, naturally led to the ambitious project by which human 
ingenuity might supplement the Almighty’s designs. 

The perplexing question which has agitated the commercial 
world, as well as the scientific world, has never yet been fully set- 
tled, as to whether the effort should be made to dig a canal which 
would be open clear through on the sea level from one coast to 
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the other or to construct the canal with a series of locks and dams | yet recommend its purchase. In addition to this it must be re- 


by which the ascent could be made from the sea level to the top 
of the divide, without being obliged to remove the vast amount of 
material necessary to get down tothe sea level. Here, I may say, 


hinges the whole of the argument as to whether the Nicaragua | 
| Nicaragua route is 200 miles nearer to us, and that the distance 
| from a point on the Atlantic coast to a point on the Pacific coast 


route should be adopted, or the Panama route, or the Darien route. 
It is conceded by all engineers that a sea-level canal is impossible 
by the Nicaraguan route. 

It is claimed, by some engineers, at least, that it would be pos- 
sible by the Panama route. The superiority of the sea-level 
canal over the lock and dam system is also fully conceded by ali 
persons interested in navigation. It may also be stated that even 
by the Panama route the sea-level canal would be immensely 
more expensive than one utilizing the system of locks and dams, 
because it would require the excavation of vast mountains of 
earth and stone, and therefore the engineers in their recommen- 
dations have not dared to advise that a sea-level canal be under- 
taken for the whole of the distance, even by the Panama route, 
but only for a part of it; while the Darien route is for a sea-level 
canal clear through by means of an immense tunnel under the 
mountain, 3 miles long. 

But passing over a large part of the interesting history of this 
great project, for the last fifty years our Government has taken 
special interest in the project and has appointed one commission 
after another to investigate and report on it. 

In 1850 Col. O. W. Childs, an eminent civil engineer, surveyed 
the route from Lake Nicaragua to the Pacific Ocean, and reported 
it to be a feasible and practicable project. In 1872 Commander 
Lull, of the United States Navy, made investigation of the sub- 
ject, and reported favorably. 
authority of Congress, appointed a special Commission, of which 
Brigadier-General Ludlow was president and Admiral Endicott 


and Colonel Noble, a civil engineer of great experience, were the | 


other members. This Commission spent many months in making 
surveys and studying plans of others. Two years ago still an- 
other Commission was appointed under authority of Congress. 
Admiral Walker, of the United States Navy; Col. P. C. Hains, 
of the United States Army, and Prof. Louis N. Haupt constituted 
its personnel. They examined the work with great care, studying 
the conditions of the country, its formation, and all the questions 
connected with the important subject. Their report is now 
before us. All agree that the canal can be constructed by either 
route—Panama or Nicaragua. But the Darien Canal seems not 
to be seriously considered. Which route shall we adopt? This 
is the question. 

The Panama route has an unfortunate history. 
French engineer, De Lesseps, recommended the Panama route to 
the French people and the French Government. It was adopted 
by them in about 1873, and the Panama Canal Company of France 
organized, and proved to be one of the most gigantic swindling 
schemes of modern times. I am persuaded that the great engineer 
himself was the innocent victim of scheming financiers. But 
however this may be, more than 200,000 stockholders found their 
investments swallowed up in what was worse than the ‘‘ South 
Sea bubble.’”’ A financial crash followed, scandals honeycombed 


the French Republic and the French army until the whole world | 


stood aghast at the amazing and stupendous frauds. The com- 
pany collapsed after spending perhaps more than $100,000,000 and 
scarcely having made a good beginning of the real work to be 
done. A new Panama company, it is said, has since been organ- 
ized, and claims to hold the rights of charter and all tangible 
property of the old corporation. 

In this sense it may be said, at least, that the scandal attaching 
to the very name of ** Panama’”’ has made it a disreputable word, 
and I am persuaded that the prejudice thus created constitutes 
the largest part of the argument against the Panama project. 
The people of our country naturally prefer to originate their own 
schemes instead of taking them second hand from others. The 
question now is: Shall we buy the Panama Canal, and proceed to 
complete the work which they have commenced, or shall we start 
anew canalof ourown? From anengineering standpoint it seems 
to me that almost every advantage is on the side of the Panama 
route. The total length of the Nicaragua route, using the Lake 
Nicaragua and the San Juan River as parts of it, would be 183.6 
miles, while the total length of the Panama route is only 49 miles. 
The actual length of the canal to be dug by the Nicaragua route 
is 73.7 miles, and 36.4 miles by the Panama route. In other words, 
the Panama is less than half the length of the other. 


In the second place, the Nicaragua Canal, with all of its locks.) 


and dams, its harbors and entrances, is estimated by the engi- 


neers to cost, in round numbers, $190,000,000, while the Panama 
route is estimated at $144,000,000, but to this last should also be 


added what would have to be paid to the Panama Canal Com- 
pany for their interest in it, and this interest has been estimated 
by the eugineers at $40,000,000. And it is believed that they will 


In 1895 President Cleveland, by | 


The great | 


membered that the cost of maintaining the canal after it is con- 
structed is a point of great interest, and the engineers’ estimate 


| of this cost for the Nicaragua Canal is $1,300,000 per year greater 


than for the Panama. On the other hand, it may be said that the 


would be 400 miles shorter by the Nicaragua route than by the 
-anama. This latter fact seems to me to constitute the strongest 
argument in favor of the Nicaragua route. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, whatever may be our ideas as to the com- 
parative advantages of these two projects for a great interoceanic 


| canal one thing seems to be fully settled, that in the public mind 


one of them must be constructed. The growing sentiment of the 
world has been in this direction for more than three hundred 
years. The great impetus given to commerce and public enter- 


| prises of every character by the results of our recent war with 
Spain seems to have culminated in this conclusion, that this proj- 


ect shall be no longer delayed. 

Our great cotton-growing States of the South are united in the 
demand that this open highway to the seas shall be furnished for 
all the products of their fields; the great grain-growing States of 
the Mississippi Valley unite their voices with those of the South 


| and demand that this granary of the world shall have free access 


to the markets of the world; the great manufacturing States of 
the East also unite in the general demand that the products of the 
loom and the shop shall likewise have the amplest facilities for 
reaching the lands beyond the seas, while the great States of the 
West and Pacific slope all join in the chorus. So that the East 
and the West, the North and the South, all combine to swell the 
loud acclaim that henceforth and forever the Atlantic Ocean shall 
| not be separated from the Pacific by impassable barriers, but they 
shall mingle their waters through the channel which the industry 
of man has constructed to break down the ramparts of nature. 

I confess, sir, to some little misgiving as to the business manage- 
ment of this enterprise and as to some of the details of this bill. 
But if in future years my children shall see the commerce of the 
cotton States doubled and the grain-growing States furnishing 
food supplies to the hundreds of millions of inhabitants of the 
Orient, the bulk of this commerce passing through this canal, I 
shall hope that they will forgive any inaccuracies or imperfections 
of details in this piece of legislation, which I, at least, am not able 
to perfect as I would like todo. This bill is vastly better than the 
one which passed this House two years ago, and which was de- 
feated in the Senate. 

I was one of the 35 members of the House who voted against 
that bill two years ago. I have never regretted that vote; and 
on yesterday, when the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [ Mr. 
BurTON], chairman of the River and Harbor Committee, paid a 
fitting compliment to the wisdom of those 35 minority members, 
I took a part of the compliment to myself. 

But now, Mr. Speaker, as I shall vote for the passage of this 
bill I think it incumbent on me to state briefly the reasons why in 
the first place I voted against the other. It was for two very good 
reasons: First, that under the provisions of the other bill, con- 
sidering the Clayton-Bulwer treaty then in force, this Government 


| would have been absolutely precluded from fortifying that canal 


if it saw proper to do so. 

The seventh section of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty provided that 
when that canal should be built it would be under the joint con- 
trol and encouragement of the British Government and the United 
States. Under the first article of this treaty neither Government 
was to be allowed to fortify or defend the canal. Iread from the 
first article of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, as follows: 

The Governments of the United States and Great Britain hereby declare 
that neither one nor the other will ever maintain for itself any exclusive con- 
trol over the said ship canal, agreeing that neither will ever erect or maintain 
any fortification commanding the same or in the vicinity thereof. 

In addition to that it will be remembered that in the second 
place the bill which we considered two years ago had first been 
introduced with a provision in it that we should have the right to 
defend it; but that provision was subsequently stricken out of the 
bill, and that by the express language of the bill the American 
Government should be prohibited from fortifying or defending 
the canal. 

For these two reasons I voted against it and am glad to-day that 
I did, for now we have a much better bill. Here in this bill we 

| find that in the first section it provides that the President shall 
secure the right to ‘‘construct and protect a canal,’’ and in the 
second section that he is ‘‘also to construct such provisions for 
defense as may be necessary for the safety and control of the said 
canal.’’ Therefore I am willing to vote for it. It is now to be an 
/ American canal, to be built with American money, and mtrolled 
_ by the American Government, and fortified if necessary by Ameri- 
‘can forts, and defended by American arms. [Applause. ] 
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Besides this, sir, the Democratic national platform adopted at 


21 


These sums may be too much to expectall in one bill, but I con- 


Kansas City on the 4th of July, 1900, commissions every Democrat | fidently expect that fully half of them will be provided for in this 


in this House to vote for it. 1 read from that platform as follows: 


We favor the immediate construction, ownership, and control of the Nica- 


raguan Canal by the United States, and we denounce the insincerity of the 


plank in the Republican platform for an isthmian canal, in the face of the fail- | 


ure of the Republican majority on this subject to pass such a bill in Congress. 

But. Mr. Chairman, there are broader questions yet involved. 
This bill opens up the whole subject of water transportation, and 
I want to see it go still further. I hope to see a great ship canal 
connecting the lakes with the Mississippi River. 

Then let the Mississippi be dredged and her banks revetted, her 
shores leveed, some of her kinks and curves straightened out, her 
surplus waters in flood time hoarded in reservoirs for use in low- 
water seasons, and a minimum depth secured of at least 8 feet 
from Chicago and 10 feet from St. Louis to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
then her placid bosom will float the commerce of half a continent. 

It would be far better than shooting civilization into heathen- 
dom with Gatling guns and Mauser bullets at a cost of $200,000,000 
a vear. Ah, Mr. Chairman, when I think of how much might be 
done with the money we are wasting on our policy of imperial 
conquest I am, indeed, astonished that the people take it so 
calmly. Taxes wrung from them by the millions and thrown 
away in the vain pomp and show of military aggrandizement! 
Ave, sir, worse than thrown away; absolutely burned up in the 
shameless. business of quenching the spirit of human liberty in 
other lands. 

But, sir, returning to the point, I want to see the Mississippi 
River leveed from the foothills of Cape Girardeau to the Gulf 
and her banks so protected with stone revetment as to stop the 
turgid waters from washing away the richest farm lands on the 
face of the earth. 

By dikes and revetments protect them from erosion and caving; 
by levees protect them from floods; by ditching drain them and 
protect them from the surplus of surface water, and the farmers of 
the Mississippi Valley can supply the world with breadstuffs. 
Then by blasting and dredging give us the canal and the depth of 


channel from Chicago to the Gulf and on through the Nicaragua | 


Canal to the Pacific Ocean and the Orient, and the farmers of this 


great valley will feed the starving millions of India and China | 


and the isles of the sea. 

Tell me it will cost a hundred millions! 
stop our brutal war in the Philippines and we can pay the bill in 
six months. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as to the general subject, I am through. 
But I shall take advantage of this opportunity to incorporate as a 
part of my remarks a brief synopsis of river work that should be 
done in the district which I have the honor to represent; not that I 
expect these projects all to be incorporated in this bill, but that 
I desire to bring them to the attention of the House, confident as I 
am in the belief that most of them will be provided for in the 
river and harbor bill soon to be brought in and passed by this body, 
some as specific projects and others as part of the general fund 
for the Mississippi River to be allotted by the River Commission. 


This is the memorandum which I have placed before the Rivers | 


and Harbors Committee as the basis of my argument for liberal | ; , 
| become more and more largely the sphere of the commercial 


appropriations for each of these projects. Each stands for itself 
a worthy project. I will not dwell on each one here, as I have 
fully explained them to the committee. But here is the list, those 
for points on the Mississippi River to come out of the general 
fund appropriated for that river, and the others by specific appro- 
priation in the river and harbor bill: 
MEMORANDUM OF RIVER WORK. 
(1) Fi or Cape Girardeau Harbor, removing sand bar, dredging, etc... $15,000 
(2) College Farm, dikes and wing dams to direct the channel and pre- 
vent river from es through into its ancient channel and 
_destroying thousands of acres of valuable lands. ......-- Jahan tase 
Continuing work already begun at Anita Towhead and Price 


landing to protect the old Government levee and a large dis- 
Bf 9: |} U!lCUlUUlUl se Ror ean a ase 10,000 
(4) For Thompson landing, revetment work, bank protection, etc... 10,000 
(5) Birds Point levee, continuation of work already begun in connec- 

a, CCUM SURI RI 50,000 
(6) Levee work on southern border of Mississippi County, Mo --.-...- 50, 000 
(7) For New Madrid Harbor, completion of work of revetment al- 

Rietg Piece dene, ok) RS ESET 20, 000 
(8) Point Pleasant landing, protection of bank by wing dams and 

oy likes 00 CONtPON C0 CUMMING... ... oon cen nnccoccnacscseacsee 10,000 

(¥) Carruthersville Harbor, completion of work of revetment of bank, 
ORDO GI oh i rt gg 50,000 
(10) Completion of levees, New Madrid and Pemiscot counties........ 40, 000 
Total for Mississippi River ............-.....-..---.--e---sseeceeee 265, 000 
( vs St. Francis River, dredging, snagging, 6tc......................... 50, 000 
( igh Black River, dredging, snagging, i CUE oi nncnslLncdncbncne 22,000 
(la Ee River, snagging and clearing ....................--------- 10,000 
(14) White River, in Taney County, snagging and dredging. .......... 20, 000 
., ,Entire total of present rojects 7,000 

(15) *¥o other projects not yet surveyed and estimated—Eleven - 
: oints River and upper part of St. Francis River—can not here 
pe en, but surveys and estimates should be at once 


10,000 | advancement of any nation or people on the face of the earth, but 


| 





Well, we have only to | magnitude of this now before us nothing should be allowed to 


year’s appropriation, and within the next two or four years, if I 
am permitted to continue my services here, I shallinsist on all of 
these projects being fully carried out. 


The Isthmian Canal. 


The sentiment of the American people Is overwhelmingly In favor of the construc- 
tion of a canal—The destiny of the United States Is to lead the world. 


SPEECH 
JAMES A. NORTON, 
OHIO, 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 9, 1902. 


HON. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 3110) to provide for the construc- 
tion of a canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 


Mr. NORTON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Discussion upon the subject of an interoceanic 
canal seems to be almostinterminable. It is now time for action. 
For four centuries the question of a shorter route for the transpor- 
tation of commerce from the eastern, or Atlantic, ports to the 


| Pacific markets than the long and dangerous voyage around the 
| Cape has been agitated and a solution sought. 


Ever since Columbus discovered Nicaragua, in his fourth voyage 
to the New World in 1500-1503, adventurous and enterprising 
spirits have endeavored to find or make some connection between 
the great oceans. 

There is no dispute to-day anywhere but that a canal is an ur- 
gent necessity and should be constructed, but in these days of 
progress, in these days of our advancement, when we all flatter 
ourselves with the idea that there is nothing too good for us, we 
insist upon having the very best possible, and on a question of the 


stand in the way of our having the best canal, over the best route, 


| and giving the best facilities for our constantly increasing com- 





merce that we can in any way honorably acquire. 
It has been successfully demonstrated that great ship canals 
can be built and operated to the advantage of those who have 


| invested in them, and a canal across either Nicaragua or Panama 


would save a greater distance in proportion to its length than any 
existing or possible canal on the globe. The commerce of the 
world is subjected now to a greater loss, by many times, than 
would be the cost of either canal, even at the highest figures 
named, by reason of the long distance required to reach opposite 
shores. ; 

The trend of events shows that the Pacific Ocean is destined to 


activity of our great Republic, and the necessities of the times de- 
mand that we treat this question fairly and honestly, meeting all 
issues boldly, and challenge the future by the drafts we make 
upon it. 

As the ancient Roman orator continually repeated ‘‘ Carthage 


| must fall,’’ so we should continually cry *‘ This canal must be 


built,’ and not only talk, but go ahead and build it, with an eye 
single to the best interests of our own country. 
I am no iconoclast; I have no desire to break down or hinder the 


I stand for my own country and its good, first and foremost at all 


| times; and the canal route that, all things considered, seems to 


me to be the best for this country is the one I want to see built, 
and is the one I shall support. I do not object to the expenditure 
of a large amount of money for this purpose. For my part, I 
would never quibble over any sum if the good of our country was 
to be secured or advanced. I believe in progress, in internal im- 
provement, in building up every interest of our country, until we 
can take our rank as the best endowed nation of the world. Yes; 
I would like to have money expended here in Washington to make 
our nation’s capital, the most beautiful city of the land, the mecca 
of every lover of the beautiful, in which every American citizen 
would take a just pride. 

Every improvement costs something, and the people expect it. 
Every great business concern, and every possessor of a home, as 
well as those who have but little of wealth or opportunity, are 
constantly on the watch to better their condition, and plan for 
the outlay of their means. ° They look ahead and have no hesita- 
tion in bonding their future, if they see indications or prospects 








of material advantage; so I say I do not shrink, as a public serv- 
ant, from favoring the expenditure of public money or incurring 
an obligation which will redound to the prosperity and glory of 
our country, and not for the aggrandizement and profit of any 
interest alone. 

The great surplus in our nation’s Treasury has been piled up 
by exactions and enforced contributions from the people, and 
should be sacredly safeguarded and used in their behalf. Rapid 
and cheap transportation is conceded to be a factor of the greatest 
moment in cementing and unifying States and peoples, and in 
promoting their general welfare, hence the construction of a great 
interoceanic waterway must commend itself to all patriotic 
sentiment. 

William H. Seward, in addressing the United States Senate, 
said, as to the commerce, politics, thought, and activities of Europe, 
that they would ‘** ultimately sink in importance, while the Pacific 
Ocean, its shores, its islands, and the vast regions beyond, will 
become the chief theater of events in the world’s great hereafter,’’ 
and it becomes incumbent upon us to prepare to meet just such 
conditions. 

The distance from New York to San Francisco, around Cape 
Horn, is 14,840 miles, while by either the Panama or Nicaraguan | 
routes there is a saving of nearly two-thirds of this great distance. 
This fact alone shows the importance of the early completion of a 
canal so forcibly that, to an unprejudiced and unbiased mind, 
opposition to the project seems like the stopping the swing of the 
pendulum of progress. 

The sentiment of the American ple is overwhelmingly in 
favor of the construction of a oni. Its feasibility is assured. 
As has well been said, ‘‘ It is only a matter of engineering skill, 
and the work of the engineer is plain and simple.”’ 

In my own district there is a company able to do the entire 
work of excavating the canal through Nicaragua. The mechan- 
ical and financial resources of our country are abundantly able to 
successfully meet any and all the problems incident to the build- 
ing and maintenance of a canal, and the people will indorse and 
approve the appropriation of any sum necessary for the completion 
of the enterprise. 

Why not, then, at once pass this bill and let work begin in Nic- 
aragua? Because the people are not as yet convinced that the 
Nicaraguan route is enough better than the Panama route as to 
justify the expenditure of $140,000,000 more than would be nec- 
essary should the Panama route be chosen. The American peo- | 
ple will not question or hesitate over the expenditure of any 
amount if they are convinced that the results to be gained justify 
it, but, sir, they resent all bunco games, and will condemn un- | 
necessary extravagance. 

There are presented for our consideration numerous reasons 
why we should pause just now and not rush this matter through 
under the force of partisan rule, but at least give it sufficient time | 
to have these objections fully met, and each one of us be enabled | 
to give our constituents a full and clear explanation, and show to 
them the reasonableness and wisdom of our action. The Nica- 
raguan route involves $180,000,000. The Panama Canal is offered | 
to us for $40,000,000. It has two good harbors already existing, 
while with the Nicaragua route it will be necessary to construct 
artificial harbors at great expense and difficulty. At Panama 
there is a good railroad in full operation extending along the en- 
tire route, while at Nicaragua from 120 to 140 miles of railroad 
would have to be constructed through territory involving serious 
engineering problems. 

At Panama the canal is now well advanced, a large portion ac- 
tually completed, and for the balance, surveys and plans show 
definitely antl absolutely the character and nature of difficulties | 
to be met, none involving anything which is not easy or practi- 
cable by the ordinary application of every-day engineering prac- 
tice. The Nicaraguan route involves starting from the very 
beginning, no work done, and many questions undecided, and 
others requiring new and untried experiments of engineering 
skill, which may prove elements of constant danger and menaces 
to the safety of the completed canal, especially when the annual 
rainfall is nearly three times as great as at Panama. 

The Panama route lies wholly within Colombia, and the dis- 
tance to be guarded, lighted, and cared for is only 46 miles, and 
there are no active volcanoes within 200 miles of the route, mak- | 
ing danger from earthquake and volcanic disturbance far less 
probable, while the concessions granted by the Government of | 
Colombia are ample, satisfactory, and unquestioned. 

On the other hand, the route proposed in this bill is on the bor- 
der line between Nicaragua and Costa Rica, exposed to the jeal- 
ousy of divergent local interests, covers a distance of 176 miles, 
to be supervised, lighted. and controlled, with active volcanoes 
within 40 miles of proposed route, and concessions which the 
President is authorized to acquire from Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica are all subject to diplomatic action on the part of those 
Governments. 
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before we bind ourselves beyond recall to the Nicaragua project. 
They are not fanciful or imaginary objections. 
tained by the report of Gen. H. L. Abbot, of the Engineering 





To me it seems the part of wisdom to have these objections met 
They are all sus- 


Corps of the United States Army. 

There are, however, some great obstacles that confront us at 
Panama, the ramors—they may be facts—that by the terms of the 
cession by the Panama Government to the French company the 
very act of offering the property for sale the charter may be wholly 
invalidated and the entire rights and privileges secured to the 
company and all its holdings may revert back to the Panama Govy- 


ernment. 


Another question is, that the company holds its rights by a 
limited franchise expiring in ninety-nine years. If these are true, 
ascertained to be facts, they are most serious objections, and raise 


| at once questions of great magnitude, questions that may be of 


such potent difficulty as to make the Panama route wholly unten- 
able. 

Then, at the very outset there must be assured tous beyond the 
possibility of a doubt a good, valid, and sufficient title vesting in 
the French company, and their power to dispose of their property 
established beyond question. 

Our title, also, to the canal, to a strip of territory from 5 to 10 
miles in width on each side of the canal extending its whole 
length, must be made perpetual. The Nicaraguan route has been 
prominently before the country for many years. In 1805 Alexan- 
der von Humboldt, the famous scientist, declared that a canal 
was feasible. Twenty years later the States of Central America 
passed a decree authorizing the digging of a canal; and the next 
year Henry Clay, who was our Secretary of State, ordered the 
route examined. Nothing came from this. In 1835 President 
Jackson sent parties down to look over the route. In 1848 the 
Government of Nicaragua contracted for the construction of a 
canal, but the difficulties were so great that it was dropped. 

The Clayton-Bulwer treaty in 1850 providing for the neutrality 
of the waterway, the next year a company was organized by 
Cornelius Vanderbilt to construct a canal; but no appreciable 
work was done, and the subject dropped until 1867, when Rear- 
Admiral Davis presented a report to the President adverse to the 
canal enterprise. During the next ten years a Commission was 
appointed, which in 1876 reported to the President, but it was not 
until 1890 that work was actually begun at Greytown, the eastern 
terminal. This work, however, did not go far. Im 1895, after 
prolonged discussion, the Senate passed a bill appropriating 
$70,000,000, but the bill failed to pass the House, a commission 
appointed by the President presenting an unfavorable report. In 
1897 another Commission, headed by Rear-Admiral Walker, was 
appointed, which Commission in 1899 reported in strong terms in 
favor of constructing a canal. The measure, however, failed to 
pass Congress. The Commission was continued, and its report is 
now before us. 

It has gone deeper and extended its investigations further than 
ever before. It not only touches upon the merits of the Nica- 
ragua route, but it gives us information concerning Panama 
which has never before been at our disposal. 

Conditions surrounding this question have changed, and the 
hindrances of the past no longer exist. It seems now to be a 
most fitting time for action upon the question. We have never 
before had such clear understanding of the situation as we have 
now. The report of the Commission is full to the smallest de- 
tail, and they deserve the greatest credit and honor, and I would 


| not that one word of mine should ever serve to block the prog- 


ress of this work, but there is no occasion for immediate haste. 
The canal is bound to be built. We are here on the long session, 
and there is ample time for the fullest discussion. A delay of two 
weeks, or even two months, will not jeopardize the success of 4 
canal, 

I am not sure but that it would be best, in view of the distinc- 
tive advantages of each route as presented by the report made by 
the Commission, to leave the selection to the President, allowing 
him the alternative between the two routes, and I have all confi- 
dence in the honesty and integrity, as well as the good judgment, 
of the President to decide for the best interest of the country. 
This is not a partisan question; it is a business proposition, and | 
am interested and desirous of having at least a small share of the 
honor attendant upon the success of this work, a work which will 
be a monument to the glory and power of our nation, but I want 
my action to help secure for us the very best route that can be 
selected. 

We will have not only Nicaragua to consult and make treaty 
with, but we must also deal with Costa Rica on the one hand, 
while on the other there will be need of rare diplomatic ability 
and business acumen in dealing with Panama. I must confess 
that when I study the report of the Commission I am forcibly 
reminded of the words ‘“‘How happy I would be with either, 
were the other dear charmer away.” 
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They tell us that at Nicaragua the construction of the dams | Panama, or somewhere through the Central American States, was 
will be easier, the climate be healthier, and the local sur- | the best possible solution of this gigantic problem, and the 
roundings will be such that a large amount of trade and com- | thoughts of the American people have been directed to the execu- 
merce will be developed; and this whole poco has its founda- | tion of this solution. In the seven years I have been a member of 
tions not upon sentiment but upon the demands of commerce. | this House that question has come up‘at some time during every 
At Panama the water in the canal will be self-regulating; the | session. ; 
summit will be 28 aus amas there = - . ar about THE TIME FOR ACTION HAS COME. 
eight less locks, with at least a million dollars smaller annual The newspapers have been filled with editorials and communi- 
cost of operation. A million dollars is a great deal of money. | cations and the magazines have contained elaborate essays upon 
The syndicates and trusts I know consider a million as a mere | the subject. And we are this day, here and now, confronted with 
bagatelle, and say this is a billion-dollar nation; but the great | the question whether we shall stand up like men, like American 
mass of the people are poor like myself, and are more familiar | citizens, like people of progressive ideas, like statesmen who can 
with handling a few dollars than they are millions or even 
thousands. We have to look after the pennies, and ofttimes we 
find it hard work when we come to pay our taxes to raise the \ SSX Qs 
necessary amount. But, as I have said, we do not begridge the =. KB6CMCWASE 
payment of money when it is for our betterment or for our best 
interests. 

It will not be in the expenditures for the construction of a ca- 
nal, whether it be at Nicaragua or Panama, that will meet oppo- 
sition and criticism, but it will be in the details and the manner 
in which the work is conceived and carried to conclusion, and 
now at the very inception it behooves us to act with sound judg- | 
ment, patriotism, and wisdom. 

We have had a war Congress and made history; we should now 
have a business session that will build up our country and add 
to its luster. The fierce heat of the campaign has died away, and 
there is no reason why we should not calmly, dispassionately, 
and intelligently discuss measures. There should be no unseemly 
haste, but all things conducted with decency and order. This 
measure involves a work greater in magnitude than any under- 
taking projected in the history of our country. 

It is in the line of progress and.in keeping with the spirit of 
the age. 

As a people, difficulties do not discourage us, and we shrink 
from no enterprise however formidable. Other nations have un- 
dertaken this same enterprise and have failed. The destiny of the 
United States is to lead the world. The twentieth century opens 
before us big with possibilities. Let us take up this task with 
a determination based on the characteristics of our race, and 
we can not fail, but will hand down to posterity the triumphant 
realization of this gigantic project, and the waters of the Atlantic 
mingling with the waters of the Pacific will form a mid-continent 
stream, the acme of engineering skill and genius unparalleled in 
the world’s history. [Applause.] 
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The Isthmian Canal. 


The Marriage Bond of the Oceans, whose Union will Enrich the United States, 
and Bless the Whole World. 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. HENRY R. GIBSON, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 8, 1902. 





forecast a hundred years or perhaps five hundred years, and do 
n rhe He rae being in Committee ot te Whole on the state of he Union, and | the duty which we owe not only to the present generation of our 
tion of a canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans “See F cht un date” clnace oa, a this route: ”’ 
a Oneal fo ie — | still others say, ‘‘ Let usselect that route,” untila great many donot 
ecu N: Ihave for many years been an ardent advocate | know what to do, and are almost in the condition of the ass in the 
of the construction of an isthmian canal. No man who takes a | fable who saw two stacks of hay—one on the right hand and one 
proper view of the commercial welfare of the United States or, I | on the left—the two seeming equally desirable; and, not knowing 
ey Say, of no ser oem help being confronted by the fact that | which to choose, stood in his tracks and died of starvation within 
Amerion aa land connecting the continent of North | reach of both. [Laughter.] That seems to be the plan some 
ionpelitamaall : = continent of ~ yen oe is a most gigantic | gentlemen on this floor have mapped out for this Congress. 
the whale ath | a” Than wane not only = —_ Ma tne or Pt of ether it is a policy of obstruction, whether it isa plan of delay, 
throat of commer beter sae om oe FUC ic at chokes the | or whether it is an honest and patriotic doubt I can not say; but, 
North Ameri 4 ‘een h e eastern and western parts of | be the motive what it may, it has the effect of making delay. 
otherwise wants an ts the natural flow of trafficim what | Some gentlemen remind me of boys, who in early spring strip 
The commercial : 4 h for sonnel. dred forariver bath, but linger shivering on the bank debating whether 
oring to solve th aan ae f h care years been endeav- | to take a plunge or resume their clothes. These gentlemen think 
be effected Seternen tien ‘Atlantic O eee ne they are in favor of an isthmian eg oo = in doubt whether 
‘ari , 2 ) s . sy c IC SK ¢@ 
the Caribbean Sea on one sid e, so ie Seatie ‘econ end the now is the time or thisis the route. They look at the clock and 


Chinese Sea on the other side. All ak shane and expo- see it is about to strike the hour, but are not sure that the clock 


>- | is right. 
dients have been devised and many of them have been experi- - And thus the native hue of resolution 
mented upon, but all without satisfactory success. Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 
During the last fifty years the world seems to have settled down Crna ee ee ae 


to 


7 With this regard their currents turnawr 
the conclusion that a canal of some sort across the Isthmus of ! And lose the aime of action. , 
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But, Mr. Chairman, the canal will be built, and this bill will 





as he lives that he lost so grand an opportunity to link his name 
to so mighty an event. 
- WHAT BENEFIT WILL THE CANAL BE? 
I wish in a very few words, Mr. Chairman, to put upon record 
my views on this subject. The first question is, what will this 
canal accomplish if it can be built? 










Atlantic coast in close touch with the Pacific coast. 
it were, bring the Pacific States and the Atlantic and Gulf States 
face to face, instead of their having their backs turned upon each 
other, as now. It will make New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Baltimore, Charleston, Savannah, and New Orleans neighboring 
cities to San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, and 
Tacoma. To show the enormous commercial advantage of this 
canal, I will merely call attention to the fact that it will reduce 
the distance between New York and San Francisco by water 
from 16,000 miles to 5,000 miles—a saving of 11,000 miles. Com- 
mercially this canal will, as it were, extend every bay and every 
river on the Atlantic Ocean or the Gulf of Mexico into the Pacific 
Ocean, and will make the Atlantic and the Pacific, for all of our 
great commercial and naval purposes, one mighty American sea. 












within near reach of our Atlantic cities. 

And when we remember that in those countries to-day there 
are three-fourths of all the people of the world; when we take 
into consideration further the enormous strides that Japan has 
made, even within the memory of living men; when we take into 
consideration further the high probability that China will soon 
be infused with the same spirit of enterprise, actuated by the 
same principles of development, through the dissemination of 
Western ideas, of American and European civilization; when we 
consider the possibility that China, under the influence of this 
new spirit, will become another Japan; when we consider the 
enormous increase, the marvelous development of commerce which 

















we see what enormous benefits would accrue to the United States 








in the commerce of these great Asiatic nations, as well as the 
commerce of Malay, India, and the newly growing and develop- 
ing peoples on the eastern coast of the continent of Africa. 








the greatest entrepét of the greatest ocean in all the world, and 
along with our ownership of the Philippine Islands and the Samoan 
Islands, will make the Pacific Ocean literally an American sea. 
What Malta is in a small way to the Mediterranean Sea the con- 
struction of this canal will make the Hawaiian Islands in a much 
greater and grander sense to the Pacific Ocean—a mighty factor 
in the commerce of the world. 













years. Four years ago, when we were here discussing the ques- 
tion of annexing the Hawaiian Islands, I spoke as follows: 
THE NICARAGUAN CANAL. 








the Nicaraguan Canal, and we must do both at once. 





Atlantic coast. The East and West shake hands. ; 
great oceans as the ligament united the Siamese twins. 


our Pacific coast 10,000 miles nearer to our Atlantic coast. 


York. It revolutionizes the commerce of the world. 
in its place a voyage of 147 miles. 
This canal we are bound to build. 
Our national welfare demands it. ; 
Navy. Now San Francisco and New York are 15,000 miles apart on the sea, 


The necessities of commerce require it. 


and in time of war our Atlantic fleets can not defend our Pacific coast, nor 
This canal brings these 


can our Pacific fleet defend our Atlantic coast. 
fleets together and thus doubles our war power on the sea. 

There are three great keys to the commerce of the world—the Suez Canal, 
the Nicaraguan Canal, and the Hawaiian Islands. 


will equal the transcendent commercial greatness of our country. 


The ocean is God's great highway. 
Any nation can use it that has a fleet. 


level road, open to all, and free to all, without money and without price. 


The Nicaragua Canal completed and the Hawaiian Islands annexed, the 
book of fate is closed and sealed; our supremacy of the seas is assured; the 
God gives 
us the Hawaiian Islands, but He requires us to construct the canal ourselves. 


oceans become our domain; the dream of the Vikings is realized. 


THE CANAL A MILITARY NECESSITY. 


Not only that, Mr. Chairman, but the construction of a canal 
will greatly aid us in defending our country in time of war against | 
It will enable us to transfer our | 
war ships from the Pacific Ocean to the Atlantic Ocean, or from 
the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific, according as the exigencies of 
war may require. in a very short time, whereas now it will re- 
quire months; and in these months what calamities may befall us! 
How well we can all recall the voyage of the Oregon from the 


any of the great naval powers. 





begin the work, and he who fails to vote for it will regret as long | 


In the first place, it will brizig | 
the Pacific coast in close touch with the Atlantic coast and the | 
It will, as | 


It will bring the whole of China, Japan, India, and eastern Africa | 


will result from 400,000,000 of people becoming commercialized, | 


of America by our being enabled to advantageously participate | 


The construction of this canal will make our Hawaiian Islands | 


Mr. Chairman, I have been in favor of this canal for many | 


Yes, Mr. Speaker, we must not only annex Hawaii; we must also construct 
When the Nicaraguan 
Canal is completed, California and the Pacific Ocean are brought close to the 
] This canal unites our two 
It operates like | 
magic to bring our Atlantic coast 10,000 miles nearer to our Pacific coast, and 
It brings Europe 
7.000 miles nearer to California, and brings Asia 6,000 miles nearer to New 

P It does away witha 
voyage of 14,000 miles around the great continent of South America, and puts 


It will double the effective force of our 


: ‘ Give us the latter two, 
and no dream of national greatness that ever illuminated a patriot’s mind 


Any man can use it who owns a ship. | 
No tolis are charged. There are no 

tunnels to build, no cuts to make, no fills to 4 up, no cross-ties, no rails, 

no side tracks, no switches, no culverts, no bridges, but one wide, smooth, 
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| Pacific Ocean to the Atlantic Ocean during the Spanish-American 
war. How we watched that grand battle ship as she sailed south- 
| ward, southward, southward, day after day, week after week, 
through the waters of the Pacific, until she rounded the Cape, 
and then as she turned northward around South America how 
we watched her, how we grasped every little item of intelligence 
as to her location and progress, until finally the glorious news 
“ame that she had completed her voyage of 15,000 miles and 
joined the balance of our war ships in the waters of the West 
Indies, reaching there just in time to participate in the great 
naval battle off the harbor of Santiago and to be one of the 
| principal factors in achieving the magnificent victory won there 
by our Navy. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, how long shall we continue to risk a war 

with some great naval power that may attack us with mighty 
| fleets on one ocean or the other, and we have no ability to speed- 
ily transfer our fleets from one ocean to the other in order to 
| meet the emergency? It would necessitate the doubling of the 
| number of our war ships and our naval defenses. I regard this 
canal as a military necessity, and this is the opinion of all the 
great experts in the science of war. 
WILL THE CANAL PAY? 

Another question, Mr. Chairman, is, Will this canal pay? I do 
not care to discuss this question in detail by any presentation 
of statistics. It is proof enough that it will pay to know that the 
business men of the world have put their hands in their pockets 
and expended over $250,000,000 in an attempt toconstruct a simi- 

‘lar canal. The business world agrees that it will be a grand 
| financial investment; not necessarily to-morrow or next day. We 
are not going to build this canal exclusively for this day and gen- 
eration. We are going to build it for all time, for the centuries, 
for a thousand years. It is to become a permanent link to bind 
the two mightiest oceans of the world in perpetual wedlock, and 
this bill is a part of the marriage ceremony. A statesman does 
not look forward to to-morrow only, nor to next month, nor to 
next year, but to a hundred years. Astatesman looks forward to 
the building of this canal not only for our generation, but for all 
the generations to come. 

This canal, Mr. Chairman, will not only benefit us, but it will 
benefit the world. It will tend to peace. Whatever makes men 
better acquainted makes men better friends. Ignorance is the 
mother of distrust. "Whatever brings nations together, whatever 
ties of friendship, relationship, and business result from com- 
mercial intercourse tend to prevent war. Nothing does so much 
to engender enmities as unacquaintance. 

Lands intersected by a narrow frith 

Abhor each other. ountains, interposed, 
Make enemies of nations, which had else, 
Like kindred drops, been mingled into one. 

This canal, while mingling the waters of two great oceans, will 
also contribute to the mingling of mankind. It will bring all the 
peoples who dwell upon the shores of the Pacific, whether in 
South America, in Asia, in Africa, or in Oceania, into more in- 
timate relationships with the peoples who dwell upon the shores 
of the Atlantic, whether in America or in Europe, and thus hasten 
the dawning of that millennial day when war shall be no more, 
and all be brethren. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
man from Tennessee a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. GIBSON. Certainly; with pleasure. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is the gentleman from Tennes- 
see a member of this committee? 

Mr. GIBSON. No, sir. Iam a member of “this committee” 
in the sense that I am a member of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. Ce 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I wish to ask the gentleman 4 
question for information, because I think from his speech he has 
| devoted a good deal of attention to the subject, and I will confess 
that I have not so far as the amendment of the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Morris] is concerned. I wish to direct the gen- 
tleman’s attention to what I consider to be a vital point touching 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota. This 
report of the Commission says that— 

The Republics of Nicaragua and Costa Rica are untrammeled by any ex- 


| isting concessions or treaty obligations and are free to grant to_the United 
| States the rights necessary for the attainment of these ends; and in Decem- 


| ber, 1900, demonstrated their willingness to have their territory so occupied 
by the United States by executing protocols by which it was agreed that they 
would enter into negotiations to settle in detail the plan and agreements nec- 
essary to accomplish the construction and provide for the ownership of the 
a sed canal whenever the President of the United States is authorize 


»y law to acquire the necessary control and authority. 


Now, the following paragraph of that report says: 


The Government of Colombia, on the comnnrys in whose territory o 
Panama route lies, has granted concessions which belong to or are controue 
by the New Panama Canal Company and have many years to run. 


I should like to ask the gentle- 
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Now, this is the paragraph to which I wish to call the gentle- 
man’s attention specifically: 

These concessions, limited in time and defective in other ways, would not 
be adequate authority for the purposes of the United States, but while they 
‘xist Colombia is not free to treat with thisGovernment. If the Panama 
route is selected these concessions must be removed in order that the two 
Republics may enter into a treaty to enable the United States to acquire the 
control upon the Isthmus that will be necessary and to fix the consideration. 

Now, if a treaty be necessary, and that treaty is not to be en- 
tered into until six months have expired, as is proposed practi- 
cally by the amendment of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Morris], that carries the negotiation of the treaty over until after 
this session of Congress shall have adjourned. A treaty must be 
ratified by the Senate. That takes the treaty into the short ses- 
sion of this Congress, and the Senate can talk it to death before 
the 4th of March, and that carries the whole canal legislation over 
until a year from next winter, or two years from now. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Chairman, I do not see any question in 
what the gentleman has said [laughter], but I see what is in the 
gentleman’s mind, and I do not object to his views. The point 
the gentleman makes is a very good one. Whathe wants to know 
is whether delay will not be fatal. Now, this danger of delay is 
one of the things that I am contending against. We donot want 
delay. If our action here was final, if it was irrevocable, then 
there might be some good reason for some gentleman on this floor 
being so very cautious; but we only start the ball. 

The Senate has yet to act. The President of the United States 
has then to act; and if at any time in the future before the final 
action has been taken we find that what we do here needs revision 
the Senate or the President can revise it; but until somebody 
starts a thing there will be nothing to be revised. If we never 
make a beginning, there will never be a canal, and the question 
is, Are we going to begin and when shall we begin? 

ALL PARTIES FAVOR THE CANAL. 

I have no thought, Mr. Chairman, that our action here will be 
absolutely perfect. I take it that in the discussion in the Senate 
something new may be developed. They can modify our bill. If 
something new appears, the Senate can take advantage of it. If 
after the Senate has acted something newer appears, the Presi- 
dent can take advantage of it. Our action is not a finality. We 
are simply starting the thing. Weare putting the machinery 
into operation; we are begetting the canal, not delivering it. 
{ Laughter. ] 

The people of the United States are in favor of this canal. The 
Republican Presidential convention declared as follows: 

We favor the construction, ownership, control, and protection of an isth- 
mian canal by the Government of the United States. 

The Democratic party in their Presidential convention said: 

We favor the immediate construction, ownership, and control of the Nica- 
ragua Canal by the United States. 

And denounced the Republican party for not having passed this 
bill at the previous session. 

ag Silver Republican party in their Presidential convention 
Said: 

We favor the speedy construction of the Nicaraguan Canal, to be built, 
owned, and defended by the Government of the United States. 

M’KINLEY AND ROOSEVELT COMMEND IT. 

Thus we see, Mr. Chairman, all political parties have joined 
hands in support of this canal. 

President McKinley, in his great speech at the Buffalo Pan- 
American Exposition, on September 5, the day before his assas- 
sination, speaking for the whole country, declared: 


We must build an isthmian canal which will unite the two oceans and give 


a straight line of water communication with the western coasts of Central 
and South America and Mexico. 


In his message to the present Congress President Roosevelt said: 


No single great material work which remains to be undertaken on this 
continent is of such consequence to the American people as the building of a 
canal across the isthmus connecting North and South America. Its impor- 
tance to the nation is by no means limited merely to its material effects upon 
— business prosperity; and yet, with view to these effects alone, it would 
- to the last degree important for us to immediately begin it. While its 
e heficial effects would perhaps be most marked upon the Pacific coast and 
sae Gulf and South Atlantic States, it would also greatly benefit other sec- 
‘ions, It is emphatically a work which it is for the interest of the entire 
Sain y to begin and complete as soon as possible. It is one of those great 
and hy hich only a great nation can undertake with rospects of success, 
tnt W ich when done are not only permanent assets in the nation’s material 

’ rests, but standing monuments to its constructive ability. 
tant ao glad to be able to announce to you that our negotiations on this sub- 
a with Great Britain—conducted on both sides ina spirit of friendliness 
cre ne good will and respect—have resulted in m "Being able to lay be- 
thee fer Senate a treaty which, if ratified, will enable us to begin prepara- 
pene or an isthmian canal at any time, and which rantees to this nation 

ry right that it has ever asked in connection with the canal. 


: And this treaty has been ratified, and the last obstacle to the 
Comat removed. So it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that with all 
. the people commanding us to act, and our Presidents reiter- 
ating this command, there is nothing for us to do as representa- 


a bt f the people but obey this command and execute their or- 
er by passing this bill. 








THE BARRIERS TO COMMERCE BEING REMOVED. 


For thousands of years the Alps were a mighty barrier between 
western Europe and Italy, but Hannibal crossed them, and Rome 
trembled, and all the civilized world has applauded ever since. 
One hundred years ago Napoleon crossed these same Alps, and 
Austria and Italy fellas though stricken by an avalanche, and 
the fame of his achievement has thrilled the hearts of men. But 
the Alps no longer separate France from Italy. Two mighty 
tunnels have been bored through them, and men travel from one 
side of the Alps to the other without realizing the existence of 
the Alps, so that commerce might stand up and say: ‘For me 
there are no Alps.’’? And when this canalis completed the United 
States will be able to say: ‘‘ For me there is no Isthmus.’’ 

According to mythology, the Mediterranean was once a closed 
sea, but Hercules tore open an outlet for it into the Atlantic Ocean 
and made the Straits of Gibraltar. Buta greater than Hercules 
is here. The young giant of the New World, to whom all things 
are possible, will with his mighty hands tear the two continents 
of America apart and join the two oceans together when this Con- 
gress says the word. Mr. Chairman, the isthmian obstruction 
has been in our way long enough. Let us say the word and let 
the work be done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GIBSON. I desire a few more minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the time of the gentle- 
man will be extended. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Chairman, I have another point, and to this 
I wish to call the attention of my brethren from the South. The 
South is far more interested in this canal than are the New Eng- 
land or Middle States. This canal will be of wonderful benefit to 
the people of the South. It will open the greatest new cotton 
markets of the world to the raisers of cotton and the manufac- 
turers of cotton goods, and these new markets will be worth 
millions of dollars every year to the cotton people of the South— 
first, by giving them new and good markets, and, second, thereby 
raising the price of cotton and cotton goods in the markets of 
Europe. 

TENNESSEE SPECIALLY BENEFITED. 


Now a special word for my own State. - Will the canal help the 
State of Tennessee? I would vote for this bill even if it did not 
directly benefit Tennessee, for it will certainly benefit the whole 
country, and what benefits the whole country will certainly in- 
directly benefit my own State and every other State in the Ameri- 
can Union. But, Mr. Chairman, this canal will directly and 
greatly benefit the State of Tennessee. We have in Tennessee, in 
addition to our magnificent cotton lands and many cotton facto- 
ries, more square miles of commercial coal lands than any other 
State in the Union. And we have alongside of our coal lands 
boundless quantities of commercial iron ore. 

We are in a condition to supply the whole world with coal and 
iron for a thousand years. But the demand for these two great 
factors in the world’s commerce, though now so great and rap- 
idly on the increase, will be vastly enlarged by the opening of 
this canal. The coal mines of Tennessee and Alabama are nearer 
to this canal than are any other mines in the United States, and, I 
may say, nearer than any other good mines in the whole world; and 
it will certainly result in a marvelous impetus being given to the 
mining and shipping of our coal and the making and selling of 
our iron, and will thus bring into Tennessee and Alabama mil- 
lions of dollars that, without this canal, our people would never 
see. Ex-Senator Warner Miller, of New York, in writing of the 
Nicaragua Canal, says: 

The Goveioqneente now going on in Japan, and the enterprises which will 
undoubtedly be undertaken in the near future in China, will call for iron,in 
allits forms. This can be furnished more cheaply from Alabama and Ten- 
nessee than from any other place in the world, provided we are able to fur- 
nish cheap transportation; and that can be done so successfully through the 
Nicaragua Canal as to defy competition from any source. 

And, Mr. Chairman, this canal would, along these same lines, 
be of vast special benefit to the States of West Virginia, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, and all the rest of our coal and iron States. 
But, Mr. Chairman, while I thus specify these special benefits to 
my own State, I want it understood I favor this bill because it 
will be of vast and everlasting benefit to my whole country, and 
to every part thereof—North and South, East and West. 

I regard this canal as the greatest and most potential factor for 
good, the most far-reaching in effect, of any deed of eee at war 
in all the history of the world. He who votes for this bill may 
well be proud of this epitaph: ‘‘ He voted for the isthmian canal 
that united the Atlantic and Pacific; that brought the East and 
the West together; that made the New World and the Old World 
next-door neighbors, and hastened the millennial day.’’ And all 
mankind, on reading this epitaph, will say of him, ‘‘ Whatever 
else he did or left undone, this we know—he did not live in vain.”’ 
[Laughter and applause. } 
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The Philippine Preblem. 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES E. WATSON, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 22, 1902. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 


and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9815) making appropriations to | 


supply urgent deficiencies in the eeupcesantiens for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1902, and for prior years, and for other purposes— 


Mr. WATSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Inasmuch as this debate has hitherto covered a 
wide range of topics, and inasmuch as our Democratic friends 
have confined themselves almost exclusively to a discussion of our 
relations to the Philippines, I thought I might, perhaps, without 
overstepping the limits of propriety, indulge in a few observations 
upon the same theme. 

I confess, Mr. Chairman, to having hitherto indulged the hope 
that when the Philippine question again demanded the attention 
of Congress our Democratic friends would be willing to concede 
the past; that they would be willing to acknowledge the fact that 
we are in full possession of those islands, and that they would, 
with us, have eagerly sought a happy solution of the vexed prob- 
lem which confronts us there. I believed that, when the results 
of the last two elections broke in full upon them and they came 
to thoroughly comprehend the situation, they would be willing 
to share with us the burdens and responsibilities arising from our 
relations to those islands, and that with ready hands and willing 
rye they would aid us in upholding our country’s flag beyond 
the sea. 

I had fondly hoped that, if discussion of that topic were to be 
indulged in at all upon this floor, it would be m a calm, dignified, 
and statesmanlike manner, free from the argument of slander and 
the logic of vilification, and that it would be an earnest effort, 


‘without a single appeal to partisan rancor, to successfully grapple | 


with the momentous question involved. 

I indulged the hope that because the people of the Republic had 
twice pronounced their verdict the Democratic party would be 
willing to abide by their decision, and that in obedience to the 
manifest sentiment of the nation they would turn their backs 
upon their dead past and face hopefully a new future. 

But in this, I regret to say, sir, I have been mistaken. I relied 
upon a willingness which the Democratic party does not possess, 
a readiness of which it is not capable, and a patriotism which it 
has never displayed. But, sir, after all I should neither express 
surprise nor receive sympathy, for he who, knowing the past his- 
tory and the present situation of the Democratic party, hopes for 
any display of wisdom or patriotism by that aggregation of mal- 
contents is indeed more foolish than he who builded his house 
upon the shifting sands. [Laughter.] 

And so I acknowledge, Mr. Chairman, that that fond hope has 
been blasted, for not only have we been invited toa third t h- 
ing of the musty straw pile of imperialism, but we have had 
again the old and harrowing tales of woe. We have had again 
the doleful prophecies dinned into our ears on the stump for two 
successive campaigns throughout the land rehashed here for our 
reproof, if not for our delight. We have again heard of bloody- 
handed tyrants. We have again been warned of the overthrow 
of the Republic. We haveagain been told of the establishment of 
an empire upon the ruins of the Union. We have again had 

ictured to our fancy the pleading Filipino, shivering and crouch- 
1g in despair, while the mailed hand of the despot clutches at 
his throat. 

And we have again had presented to us the sorry spectacle of 
Representatives of the nation assailing their own flag upon this 
floor and branding our government in the Philippines as a des- 
potism without mercy and a tyranny without hope. J 

These songs have all been sung to us before, and always in a 
minor key. They have all been dissipated and lost in air, too, for 
the American people have more faith in their institutions and 
more faith in their flag than to believe such accusations, especially 
when made by such accusers; and yet, at a time when we had 
every reason to hope that the Democratic party had learned some- 
thing in the last four years, we are again invited to a discussion 
of past events, events which are now embalmed in history, whose 
decrees are unerring and whose edicts never change. 

Why isit? For what purpose, sinister and concealed, i= this 
question again thrust upon us? To what end have Democrats 
upon this floor assailed our sovereignty in the Philippines? 
The reason has not been disclosed during the progress of this de- 








| who essayed to speak upon this theme. 


bate, and yet, I apprehend, is not far to seek. The Philippines 
have not yet been completely subdued, our boys are still bleeding 
and our treasure is still outflowing. Under these conditions, 
which should inspire to union and not discord here, the Democ. 
racy, driven to desperation for an issue, have again sought by 
this discussion to bring forth from their closet of cast-off problems 
the skeleton of imperialism and with it to frighten the American 
people in the approaching campaign. 

To this end, gentlemen have vied with each other on this floor 
in the construction of phrases with which to assail the Adminis- 
tration. They have exhausted their cunning in building sen- 
tences with which to attack the conduct of affairs in the Philip- 

ines. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it was reserved for the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Missouri, Judge Dr ArRMOoND, to distance all com- 
petitors in this mad race, to outrival all his colleagues in the bit- 
terness of his invective and the caustic character of his comments, 
to paint the future of the Filipino a darker hue and give to the 
coming days of his own country a blacker tinge than any other 
He poured out the vials 
of his wrath upon our heads, he vented his spleen against those 
in authority, he filled the present with woe and the future with 
horror unless we listened to and obeyed his prophetic voice. 
With classic sentence and well-rounded period he depicted the 
suffering of the oppressed Filipino and the deep disgrace of his 
own land, and with well-carpentered clauses he declaimed against 
the honor of his flag. 

I can readily understand, sir, how in the heat of debate, when 
the brain is afire and the face is aflame, men may say such things, 
but the gentleman from Missouri can not seek to palliate the char- 
acter of his deed with even this excuse. For he was not excited; 
he was, on the contrary, unusually calm and unperturbed. With 
measured sentence, with modulated flow of speech and rhythmical 
cadence of voice he deliberately assailed his country and coolly 
attacked the defenders of his flag 7,000 miles away. 

He again indulged in a speech which perhaps he has delivered 
in substance, if not in form, a dozen times on the floor of this 
House, and no doubt time without number to his admiring con- 
stituency in the State of Missouri, in the midst of their rapt 
and silent attention. This gentleman is always courteous, always 
cultured, always literary, and always wrong. [Laughter.] He 


| almost invariably sees things with a distorted vision, and is una- 


ble to grasp the affairs of life in their real relation the one to the 


other. 
GREAT CHANGES IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


Why, Mr. Chairman, in that very remarkable speech delivered 
upon this floor the other day, the gentleman took occasion to 
again call attention to the sad estate of the Filipino, and almost 
at the outset of his remarks he gave utterance to a statement 
which I desire here and now to challenge and to show by indis- 
putable proof is absolutely unwarranted by the condition of 


| affairs in the Philippine Islands. What did he say? 


The Filipinos, unhappily, have been dependents and the victims of tyranny 
for three hundred years, and when they hoped that by their own exertions 
and by our timely aid they had encane from the taskmaster and achieved 
their own independence, lo and behold, by the administration of such gentle- 
men as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] and those who subscribe 
to and entertain the same pa y, they found themselves face to face 
with the unexpected condition that the rescurer was merely going to take 
the place—was determined to take the place—of the despoiler from whom 
they had escaped. 


Mr. Chairman, we are here presented with the spectacle of 
a Representative of the American people, in this presence, in this 
forum, branding his country as a despoiler of the liberty of the 
Filipino, the very man to defend whom our blood has become as 
free as water and our money as plentiful as leaves. [Applause. ] 


CHANGE IN EXPENDITURES. 


Why, Mr. Chairman, has there been no cliange in the Philip- 
vine Islands since Dewey’s guns sounded in the bay? Has there 
neen no transformation there? Has American genius touched 
them but to corrode, and American civilization entered them but 
to canker? Are conditions the same there to-day that they were 
when Dewey’s guns first poured forth the shot that rang round 
the world and made us the first nation of history? No changes’ 
Is the gentleman’s estimate of his country correct? Have the 
American people nae a omg medieval Spain without any 
co nding change in policy—with the same > ange A and the 
same despotism and the same savagery and the same administra- 
tion? There is not a solitary fact to support this broad assertion, 
made with such splendid diction and such rounded sentences by 
the distinguished gentleman from Missouri. ) 

I hold in my hand several complete budgets of Spain with refer- 
ence to the Philippine Islands for many years, and I will ask the 
Clerk to read those I have indicated, reminding gentlemen that 
the sums given are in pesos, of which two are about equal to an 
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American dollar in gold—or, perhaps, I a say, to an American | thereon, the following is presented as a fair distribution of the 
dollar, for under the administration of the Republican party | sum, $6,335,975.20, shown above: 
every dollar that circulates under the flag, of whatever substance 


I . There was expended for public works, including streets, parks, 
composed, is the equal of every other dollar, and every one is i 


fire departments, cold storage, ice plants, and printing office, 












- avery » yublic buildings, markets, telegraph lines, water, roads, and 
worth 100 cents pot | a and overy where. [Applause. | idee, quartermaster’s department, light-houses, ferries, 
The Clerk read as follows: re eneeee cometeries, and crematories...............___.- nn $2, 818, 488. 00 
: c s . .Phitinni Ricoh 2 | ere Was expen ‘or current expenses, including Manila po- 
Recei aot the General Government in the Philippines for the year 1895-97 lice, courts, registers, scouts, native police, and cavalry, pris- 
were as follows: ons and prisoners, cable and telegraphing, harbor police and 
Directs CII cen dace epee oo wwe connec neces pane cqncpneeecasessceens $8, 496, 170.00 tugs, hospitals, lighting claims, poor, secret service, civil- 
Indirect taxes (customs) - . 6,200,550.00 service commission, mining and forestry bureaus............. 1,919,218.00 
Monopolies....-------- 1, 222,000.00 | There yas expended for education, including transportation of 
thetied. anniiimamine’ 1, 000, 000. 00 clk csi eileen, admaiadhaediiaiarnanigniatipitiddiaabatianesanrtree-eiass 980, 326.00 
oo State property - ---.- "257,000.00 . — 
Miscellaneous receipts -..........------------ one cuscneeneecnesccncs 298, 300. 00 i Oe 5, 718, 042. 00 
——___—_—_——_ | There appear in the acts of Philippine Commission items aggre- 
Ri iE ta i, ai liy asia wilesting iannamairadine tebheinin 17, 474,020.00 | gating eee of $549,860, ex syst - ny a not 
. . 7 i wail sys x under civil government, to which added, say, $68,078 to carry 
1 Expendivarenof Bo Genes al Government in the Philippines for the year them to end of fiscal year, account for-.-..--- a See ieee 617, 983. 20 
806-4, We . - . 
General obligations -.-.....-....--.-..---- wn ccunencaaeusénseesencoun $1, 507, 900. 46 a a ee i encnadey 6, 385, 975. 20 
Staty waar aaa aaa gee aaa gee vers nnronnnrere-ca share . on G08. 7 Amount of item “Other expenditures”. _.................-. wtleide 6, 335, 975. 20 
}race an ustice (c co _) ee s gpmtdnd _— sa: . 
— J SE ROI ae a anc are “7 ode’ 442. 43 The unexpended surplus is in the Philippine treasury, as no part 
TPeASUL'Y -------------2+--2+--2------>- i ao of the revenues of the Philippine Islands has been sent out of the 
N YT. --o osu eter 2 198’ 950.06 | lands, except to pay for purchases made for island use. 
VEerTnmMent .....--<<-+ ow, 1,8 f° ‘ . . " . . 
Sahiba CHUM ta iiitdidiatktinlictdnkdecalligrenecheiadiaareiesh teimiaboe. 473, 298. 24 Spain, for public works, $240,000; America, for public works, 
Tnsbreiellilliu. auiaeiadieencipniadenteabseakennioundinennthbenmemenbenst 141,900.50 | more than $4,000,000. Spain, for education, $70,000; America, for 
Total 17,298, 882.5 | education, a million dollars! 
BA) .o nnn nee cn nc cecnccecccne cnccwscnwsenssmuecwwes sseersse , 298, 882. 


Spain donating 60 per cent of all the island’s income for her 
own selfish purposes; America expending every dollar for the bene- 
fit of those islands themselves. Spain expending less than 1 per 
cent for education; Amherica, 12 per cent. Spain expending 3 per 
cent for public works; America, 30 per cent. Spain collecting a 
large portion of her revenues by direct taxation upon an already 
overburdened and impoverished people; America collecting her 
revenues by a tariff upon imports and exports. 

Spain appropriating large sums for the maintenance of the re- 
lations between church and state; America forever divorcing 
church and state and ushering in the glad day of religious toler- 
ation and religious liberty. Sir, itis the contrast of darkness 
; f : n- | with light, of liberty with bondage, of the fourteenth with the 
ment itself; and not only that, but on all goods coming into this | nineteenth century, of barbarism with civilization. [Loud ap- 
country from the Philippine Islands the tariff that we collect plause. ] 
goes back to the Philippine treasury. Spain took one-half of all CHANGE IN THE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
the revenues for her owe ap one ee e give it = the vie What have we done for the school system upon those islands? 
pines. Yet the gent ee sees 4 hat. weet oes x + hc ‘de Pertinent inquiry, sir, for education is the sovereign hope of those 
oo a that Spain P the ee er cs it tea as Deen made | heoples. What was their condition under Spain’s despotic sway? 
in the general treatment of the Filipinos. ecg I read from the December (1901) Report of the Philippine Com- 

Why, Mr. Chairman, this budget shows that 1,420,188 pesos =iediams 
were every year given to the clergy—the friars—three orders of eee : wale: ae! enti , 
whom, as Tunderstand, have done so much to produce trouble | ,,Thecity ot Manila, with it 11 districts and 247900 inbabitants, has but thre 
and discord in those islands; for, as I am informed, there are | and one of these is so poorly constructed and is in such a dilapidated condi- 
several orders of the friars, of whom three or four are peaceable | tion that it is utterly unfit for use. 
and contented and satisfactory in their conduct, while the others Under the Spanish régime, in a city of 240,000 people, but 
are those who stir up strife and produce difficulty. Yet in the | three schoolhouses, and one of them unfit foroccupancy! Why, sir, 
face of this fact these are the three orders to which Spain diverted among the very first things that the Philippine Commission did 
1,400,000 pesos that ought to have gone into the treasury of the | was to appropriate at one time $600,000 for the benefit of the 
Philippine Islands and donated it to these gentlemen, whose only | schools! 
claim to recognition was the strife and turmoil they had produced. | Not only that, but before the Philippine Commission assumed 

Mr. Chairman, have the American people simply taken the | control of affairs in those islands the Army of the United States 
place of the Spanish Government? Are we to-day despoiling | had been at work along the same line; for the American soldier, 
those people of their treasure? Are we to-day sapping the vital- | ever true, ever patriotic, ever loyal, remembering always that 
ity of those islands and filching their funds from their treasury? | under our Government the military authority is subject to the 
Why, sir, how much did the Spanish Government appropriate for | ¢jyil—the soldier of the Republic, when he marched through 
public works of every character for that year? Two hundred and | the swamps in pursuit of the swift-footed warriors of Aguinaldo 
forty thousand dollars. How much did Spain expend for educa- | and across the plains of the Philippine Islands, sheathed his 
tonal purposes for that year? Seventy thousand dollars! sword long enough to erect a schoolhouse wherever he rested, so 

tn striking contrast with this treatment of her Philippine colo- | that he left in his pathway not desolation and despair, but places 
nies on the part of Spain, I call the attention of the House and | where citizens are to be educated and brought up to the exalted 
the country to the receipts and expenditures of those islands un- | plane of republican institutions. [Applause on the Republican 
der our control for the year ending June 30, 1901, reminding side. ] 


Cention that the sums stated are on a gold basis. — Yet in the face of this, our friends would have us believe that 
.. —— of the General Government in the Philippines for the | the Filipinos are faring no better under our Government than 
scal year ending June 30, 1901, were as follows: they did under the government of the Spaniards. Why, sir,what 


Postal 2 Tenant atone nen eenens scene wecccwnancenevesscwecsos $9, = 2 is the condition of the school system there now? Listen a moment. 
GAL... ce ast bad aan ee ee ee a 21, 559. 26 


Mr. WATSON. In the foregoing table it will be observed that 
$9.608,971.01, or nearly 60 per cent of the entire expenditure, was 
for the army and navy, and but $141,900.50, or less than 1 per 
cent, was expended for public instruction, and $474,298.24, or less 
than 3 per cent, for public works. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, as we can see from this budget 
of Spain, carrying a total of all the appropriations of that coun- 
try for the Philippine Islands, one-half of every dollar raised in 
the Philippines was diverted to the treasury of Spain and only 
one-half was permitted to remain in the Philippine Islands. 

Wegiveevery dollar that we raise by tariff on all goods going into 
the Philippine Islands for the benefit of the Philippine govern- 





Internal reves... et ne ee es 932° 484.91 | Lhe Commission say in this report, which was made in Decem- 

SiscelianeeOll...saiaaliinligetnaptinian anaemealicadeatimditastens 591,017.52 | ber, 1901, but a short month ago, and is absolutely accurate be- 

Tots a apenree yond dispute, and I challenge successful contradiction by the 

Ota nnnnnanssneenosennnnnnnnensswecceve cesses cnssnssere scones 10, 677,062.39 | Sentlemen fr Missouri—either the distinguished gentleman 

The expendit for th > peri follows: 8 7 ee oe ore S a 

c —— itures for the same period were as follows: Judge Dr ARMOND, or his literary and scholastic colleague, 
Poste hias cttstnenast enesnesenteneenseeensncacanesaaseeaserensseees 8 a | Mr. CLARK, who made something of the same statement: 

Other expenditures 22202T2TTITIITIIIIIITIIIIIIIII. 6,797.68 | It ts impossible, on account of the short time that has elapsed since the 

setae eae ney of the American teachers were sent to their stations, to make a 

TORR 2 xc ccusculeaie eee eae eee ce saree emu nthe ie 6. 763, 821.68 | definite and correct statement of the —_- of pauls clears in all the 

sa . pee aes te er ess ublic schools of the archipelago or to determine the ratio of those in regu- 

I 18 impossible at this time to supply with exactness the items attendance to the whole number enrolled. An estimate based on reports 

Which are included in the term ‘“ 0 Bs expenditures ’’ as used | already received and on the number of teachers employed indicates that 


above sys ae : there are over 150,000 Filipino pupils enrolled in the free primary schools 
e aan r From acts of the Philippine Comission making current | gstablished by the government, and that there are over 75,000 pupils in actual 
*ppropriations, and conservatively computed estimates based | daily attendance. The discrepancy between the number of primary pupils 
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enrolled and the fumber in actual attendance isin part due to the fact that 
in many towns schoolhouses are still used or occupied by the military au- 
thorities, and it is impossible to assemble all the pupils who wish to attend 
"This estimate indicates, moreover, that there are between 3,000 and 4,000 
elementary Filipino teachers engaged in the schools, about 2,000 of whom are 
daily receiving at least one hour of English instruction. There are also at 
least 10,000 adults receiving English instruction in the evening schools con- 
ducted by American teachers. Demands for the establishment of schools for 
the instruction of adults in English are coming fromall parts of the archipel- 
ago, and the American teachers have been given authority to establish even- 
ing schools for giving instruction in English wherever they are needed. 
Judging from the applications and the numbers already under instruction, 
and considering the eagerness of the Filipinos to learn English, it is safe to 
say that within a few weeks between 20,000 and 30,000 adults will be attend- 
ing these evening schools. 

One hundred and fifty thousand Filipino students enrolled in 
the free primary schools established by the American Govern- 
ment in the Philippine Islands; 30,000 men and women eagerly 
seeking a knowledge of our language, our laws, our Government, 
our Civilization—and yet the gentleman from Missouri sees no 
star of hope in the universal gloom which surrounds him. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly; with pleasure. 

_Mr. WHITE. As I understand it, the gentleman’s argument 
is that if we confer upon these people greater material and financial 
benefit than have been conferred upon them by Spain it is a com- 
plete justification for us in depriving them of their liberty. 

Mr. WATSON. I will show the gentleman what has been done 
in the way of conferring liberty upon these people. The gentle- 
man seems to assume that material and financial benefits are all. 
I am endeavoring to show that since the Government of the United 
States acquired these islands the people are in a better condition 
than they have ever been before. Talk to meaboutliberty! Why, 
Mr. Chairman, what is the first thing to be done in all of these 
cases? What is the first thing that we should consider in dealing 
with these people? What condition did we find them in? And 
what have we done for them under free American rule, under the 
shadow of the American flag, in fitting them for the enjoyment 
of liberty? 

The gentleman speaks sneeringly of the material benefits which 
have been conferred upon them. What have we been doing for 
them? We have been educating them under our own system, so 
as to fit them for civil government. Talk of liberty! Why, Mr. 
Chairman, the first thing that we should dois to feed and clothe and 
educate these people and give them an opportunity to be some- 
body, to make something of themselves. 

Give them something for their heads to do and their hands to 
do. Give them employment, pay them wages, show them the 
method of civilization, and, above all else, plant the flower of 
hope in their hearts. Give them happy homes, and teach them 
how to enjoy the liberty of free citizens. This condition of affairs 
can not be brought about by making specious arguments on the 
floor of the House. Something must be done for them. We can 
not accomplish it by making abstract speeches on the question of 
human liberty. [Applause on the Republican side. } 

Mr. Chairman, in the face of this magnificent result, in view 
of the strenuous conditions which have arisen and which we have 
to face in dealing with these islands, the gentleman from Missouri 
rises to say that we have only taken the place of barbarous Spain, 
that we have become the despoilers of the liberties of the people, 
and that, in the guise of American liberators, we are clutching at 
the throats of the Filipino people! 

Sir, we are spending $100,000 in those islands every month in 
the cause of education. Do despoilers do thus? Is this the course 
of despots? Does tyranny form a partnership with knowledge? 
Is the public school system a means for the suppression of liberty? 
Ideny it. There is not a fact adduced to support it. 

CHANGE IN JUDICIAL SYSTEM, 

What else have we done? What else has taken place? I call 
your attention to the further fact—— 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Will the gentleman from Indiana 
yield for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Indiana yield to 
the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Ishould like toask the gentleman 


‘a question. 


Mr. WATSON. Oh, Mr. Chairman, this is toomuch. [Laugh- 
ter on the Republican side. | 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what else? My distinguished and literary 
friend from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] stated upon the floor of this 
House—and I am sorry that he does not honor me with his pres- 
ence—that he had recent information that almost every attempt 
at municipal government in the Philippines had proven a failure 
and had fallen abjectly to the ground. Do I state it too strongly? 
Rather, do I not state it too feebly? Because the gentleman is a 
master of language and knows full well how best to state his 


2 eee 
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ee 


oer renner nee ener 


thought. What do the Commission say? This Commission, re- 
porting a month ago, say that— 

Six hundred and sixteen towns have thus far been reported as organized 
under this law, with the provinces of Bataan, Bohol, Capiz, Cebu, Isabela, and 
Suriago yet to be heard from. In actual practice the law has worked to the 
supreme satisfaction of the people and of the Commission, 

Six hundred towns under civil authority. Six hundred towns 
redeemed from barbarism. Six hundred towns lifted from say- 
agery. Six hundred towns placed under the control of the 
American flag and under the authority of American law. Six 
hundred towns, gentlemen of this House, where little children 
are going to school, taught the rudiments of language and of 
literature in order that they may become useful citizens in the 
future. Six hundred towns under municipal government, with 
our school system established in all of its branches. Six hundred 
towns that are to-day sending up pwans of praise to American 
liberality and American genius and the glory of our free Amer- 
ican institutions. 

Yet in the face of that fact the learned gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. De ARMOND] says that we are usurpers and have simply 
taken the place of barbarous and tyrannical Spain. I deny it, 
There is not a fact tosupport that. There is no truth upon which 
to base it. It was born alone in the distorted imagination of the 
fertile and ingenius gentleman from the banks of the Kaw. 
[Laughter on the Republican side. ] 


CHANGE IN INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


But, sir, what else have we done? As the very first act of the 
American Congress was an act in favor of upbuilding home in- 
dustries, so the very first act of the Philippine Commission was 
an act for the improvement of the Philippine Islands. It reads 
as follows: 


Resolved, SECTION 1. That the sum of $2,000,000 Mexican is hereby appro- 
priated, out of any money in the insular treasury not otherwise appropriated 
to be expended in the immediate construction and regair of highways and 
bridges in the Philippine Islands. 


And shortly after this follows another act appropriating a mil- 
lion dollars for the improven.ent of the harbor at Manila. 

Such acts are at once the despair of the scoffer and the hope of 
the patriot, for they demonstrate beyond cavil the generous pur- 
poses and the broad methods of our country in dealing with those 

veople. 

. Gentlemen, what is the masterful work that is being done there? 
Desolate islands are being transmuted by highways, by bridges, 
by roads, by schoolhouses, by laws, by a jury system, by the 
methods of peace, and the means of civilization. And yet, in the 
face of it all, the gentleman says that we have simply supplanted 
Spain; that no change has taken place in the islands since Spain 
abandoned them, and that we, like Spain, are usurpers and tyrants. 
Do I state it too strongly? 


CHANGE IN FINANCIAL CONDITION. 


And, Mr. Chairman, we have every ground for reasonable hope 
that these great and beneficent measures may be continued in the 
future, for, notwithstanding the unwholesome and _ pessimistic 
deluge poured out here by gentlemen upon this floor, those islands 
in the future will be self-sustaining. I quote again from the re- 
port of the Philippine Commission, page 111: 


The general condition of the insular treasury is highly satisfactory. On 
the Ist day of September, 1900, when the Commission first assumed legisla- 
tive power in relation to income and expenditures, there was in the insular 
treasury available for appropriation the sum of $3,023,834.29 gold values, on 
the basis of $2 insular currency for $1 in United States + 4 : 

At the date of our last preceding report, November 30, there was in the 
treasury available for appropriation the sum of practically $2,500,000, gold 
values, the Commission having in the period intervening between Septem- 
ber land November 3) made large appropriations for general improvements, 
particularly one of the $1,000,000 meu for building of roads under the super- 
vision of the military government, and another of $1,000,000 gold for carry- 
ing on the improvement of Manila Harbor. ; 

At the date of this report, September 30, 1901, there is in the treasury avail- 
able for appropriation the sum of $5,106,518.46 gold values. Meanwhile all the 
expenses rs the insular government have been met and very large appropr!- 
ations have been made out of the insular treasury during that period for 
purely military and naval purposes. It is only a reasonable and conservative 
statement to say that under any proper management of the finances of the 
islands the revenue will be at all times sufficient to meet all ordinary expenses 
of good administration and to make considerable appropriations for large 
general improvements and the erection of public works. 

In the ordinary current expenses of the islands we include, for the purposes 
of the statement now made, the establishment and maintenance of an efficient 
police system for the preservation of good order and of necessary means of 
communication between the islands for transportation of mails, ey sre offi- 
cials, and reyenue-customs inspection. There is no reason why the Govern: 
ment of the United States should ever be called upon to contribute towar 
the support of the insular government, and, within a comparatively few years 
after the complete restoration of good order, it is entirely reasonable to antici- 
pate that the revenues of the islands will be sufficient to pay all expenses In- 
curred for troops, native or American, and insular police sufficient to maintain 
good order throughout the whole archipelago. 


In the face of this testimony need gentlemen be disturbed about 
the cost of government there? Need they howl themselves red in 
the face about the enormous expenditures of our money there? 
Need they attempt to hold aloft this expense bugaboo as a scare- 
crow with which to terrify the timid? 
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OUR OBJECT PEACE, NOT WAR. 
“Oh, but the Army, the Army!” exclaim our demoralized 


friends. ‘* You are shooting civilization into the helpless Filipino 
with your Army!’’—a highly favored expression invented by 
carping critics as a substitute for logic and sanity. Mr. Chair- 
man, where there is insurrection it will be putdown. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] It is on our territory and against the 
sovereignty of our flag. [Renewed a a But, after all, by 
far the larger portion of those islands is to-day under the reign 
of peace, subject to the methods of civilization I have heretofore 
described. And, sir, our Bill of Rights is there, too, guaranteeing 
personal freedom and individual liberty. 

In the instructions given by President McKinley to the Taft 
Commission April 7, 1900, this Bill of Rights was laid down as the 
ground work, the very basis, of their operations in dealing with 
the complex problems presented for their solution. I will read it, 
for it holds within its sentences the very germ of liberty: 

In all the forms of government and administrative provisions which they 
are authorized to prescribe the Commission should bear in mind that the gov- 
ernment which they are establishing is designed not for our satisfaction or 
for the expression of our theoretical views, but for the happiness, peace, and 
prosperity of the people of the Philippine Islands, and the measures adopted 
should be made to conform to their customs, their habits, and even their 
prejudices to the fullest extent consistent with the accomplishment of the 
indispensable requisites of just, and effective government. 

At the same time the Commission should bear in mind, and the people of 


the islands should be made plainly to understand, that there are certain great | 


principles of government which have been made the basis of our govern- 
mental system, which we deem essential to the rule of law and the main- 
tenance of individual freedom, and of which they have, unfortunately, been 
denied the experience possessed by us; that there are also certain practical 
rules of government which we have found to be essential to the preservation 
of these great principles of liberty and law, and that these principles and 
these rules of government must be established and maintained in their is- 
lands for the sake of their liberty and happiness, however much they may 
conflict with the customs or laws of procedure with which they are familiar. 
It is evident that the most enlightened thought of the Philippine Islands 
fully appreciates the importance of these principles and rules, and they will 
inevitably within a short time command universal assent. Upon every divi- 
sion and branch of the government of the Philippines, therefore, must be 
imposed these inviolable rules: 

That no person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law; that private property shall not be taken for ee use with- 
out just compensation; that in all criminal prosecutions the accused shall 
enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, to be informed of the nature 
and cause of the accusation, to be confronted with the witnesses against him, 
to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have 
the assistance of counsel for his defense; that excessive bail shall not be 
required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishment in- 
flicted; that no person shall be put twice in jeopardy for the same offense or 
be compelled in any criminal case to be a witness against himself; that the 
right to be secure against unreasonable searches and seizures shall not be 
violated; that neither slavery nor involuntary servitude shall exist except 
asa punishment for crime; that no bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be 
passed; that no law shall be passed abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press or of the rights of the people to peaceably assemble and petition the 
Government for a redress of grievances; that no law shall be made respect- 
ing an establishment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, and 


without discrimination or preference shall forever be allowed. 


_Is despotism possible where such principles prevail? 
sir, must wide-extended freedom be the sure result. 


NO OTHER COURSE POSSIBLE WITH HONOR. 


But, Mr. Chairman, the distinguished gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. De Armonp], turning his attention to another phase of the 


Rather, 


lands: 


Do we lack the power and the right to take the hand of the spoilsman from 
off the islands of the far-away seas? Do we lack the power and the right to 
give liberty to 10,000,000 people who are struggling and dying for it? 

_Where did the gentleman learn that there are 10,000,000 Fili- 
pinos struggling for haman freedom? Why, the very best infor- 
mation that can be obtained is to the effect that there are but 
8,000,000 of them all told, and so the fertile fancy of my friend | 
has transcended the limits of possibility, and in his eagerness to | 
make out a case against his country he sees 2,000,000 people 
nn eeung for human liberty who have no existence save in his 

nagination., 

Not only that, but, Mr. Chairman, what right has the gentle- 
man to say that 10,000,000 of those people are struggling for lib- 
erty’ Ideny it. There is not a solitary thing to show that the 
iisurrection ever extended to many of the tribes. Is not that so? 
Well-nigh 80 tribes, we are told, have never been in insurrection. 
Yet the gentleman says 10,000,000 of them are struggling for lib- 
aes Are any considerable portion of them to-day in insurrec- | 

amar Is it not true, and can we not bring the facts of history to 
prove, that a comparatively small number of the inhabitants of 
those islands ever have been in insurrection? 
: What right would Aguinaldo have to establish a government, 
‘ny more than we would have to establish one? What right 
would he have to establish the government that he formulated 
when sitting in a coffeehouse in Hongkong, 





after bei ) fongkong, whither he had gone | 
; v1 T bemg bought by Spain to desist in his revolutionary schemes? | 
f ‘at right would he have to bring that government over and 
orce it upon the people o 





| pose. 


: ; ne | city at that time? Not one. 
question, further says in regard to our occupancy of those is- | 5, } 


| suggest it then? 


| the civilized nations of the world. 


lJ 


| pelled to go somewhere. 


| ment? 


| against that proposition? 


ey 


as much right as we would have to establish a government after 
the islands had been ceded to us? 

The gentleman says: 

Do we lack the power and the right to take the mailed hand from the 
throats of men who are crying out for liberty and for independent national 
existence? 

Mr. Chairman, if, by his fiat, the distinguished gentleman from 
Missouri could wholly change history, if by his command he could 
wipe out the past, would he, could he, obliterate the last four 
years in our history? Would he again fasten the Spanish yoke 
upon every Cuban neck? Would he once more place Porto Rico 
under the imperial sway of despotic Spain? Would he put the 
Filipinos back under the galling domination of that semibarbarous 
land? 

No, he would not do that. What would he do? Would the gen- 
tleman from Missouri advocate the withdrawal of our troops, the 
withdrawal of our Commission, the withdrawal of our teachers, 
the withdrawal of our schools, the withdrawal of our fellow- 
Americans, the withdrawal of our investments, the withdrawal of 
our civilization, the withdrawal of all we have and are and repre- 
sent there, and have us abjure any allegiance to or touch with the 
people of the Philippines? Would he do that? 

Mr. Chairman, has there been a time when we could, with 
honor to ourselves and with safety to those people, have withdrawn 
from the Philippines? 

When Dewey sailed into Manila Bay it was not only because 
he sought the Spanish fleet, but also because he had nowhere 
else to go. It was an exigent necessity. War having been de- 
clared between the United States and Spain, he could not remain 
in a single Asiatic port, because all were neutral. He was com- 
He could not sail for America, for he 
was without a sufficient supply of coal to cross the ocean. There 
was but one port open to him, and that was flanked by batteries, 
protected by forts, strewn with torpedoes, and held by a hostile 
navy. Therefore, when the message of President McKinley to 
George Dewey went sweeping under the waves of the sea, ‘‘ Find 
the Spanish fleet and destroy it,’ it was dictated not alone by 
the policy of war, but also by stern necessity. 

Does the gentleman from Missouri regret that Dewey sailed 
into Manila Bay? Would he with ruthless hand tear out that 
glorious page in American history? Was there one pang of re- 


| gret felt by anyone within the confines of the Republic because 


of that unparalleled triumph? 
and delight rather. 


Could Dewey have withdrawn just after his immortal achieve- 
Is the gentleman sorry that he did not? Did it occur to 
him then? Was it at that time suggested by a single citizen of 


No, sir; unbounded gratification 


| this or any other land? 
that the free exercise and’ enjoyment of religious profession and worship | 


Shortly after Dewey had won that great victory he sent home 
stating that he was compelled to have troops before he could take 
Manila; and troops were sent. Was there a single lisping syllable 
Not one was heard here on either side 
of the House or at the other end of the Capitol. What were those 
troops sent for? Manifestly to take Manila, and for no other pur- 

Was there a soul in this nation that objected to taking that 
There were 13,000 Spanish soldiers 
in that city and they had to be conquered before Manila could 
come into Dewey’s possession. Dewey could have reduced the 
city at any time, but he could not hold it because he lacked 
troops, and these troops were sent to him that he might hold it. 

It was a strategic act to find the enemy and strike him wherever 
you can find him; and finding the enemy at Manila it was neces- 
sary to have troops. Froma military standpoint it was necessary 
to take possession of Manila and dislodge the enemy. Does any- 
body dispute that plain proposition? Then when could we have 
withdrawn? The gentleman says we could have withdrawn im- 
mediately after Dewey achieved his victory. Why did not he 
Did his wildest fancy lead him to think of such 
an act at that time? 

But I say that we could not then have withdrawn without los- 


_ ing our self-respect and forfeiting the esteem of every other nation 


on earth. There were in the city of Manila at that time Germans, 
Frenchmen, Englishmen, Italians, Spaniards, and people from all 
Would we have had any right 
to turn them over to the cruel mercies of those gentlemen lying 
just outside the walls waiting for an opportunity to loot the 
great city of Manila? We should not forget the fact that the 
chief of staff of Aguinaldo, the future ally of the Democratic 
party, in obedience to his leader’s commands, issued this cruel 
order to his heartless followers: 

Filipino families only will be respected. They should not be molested. 
But all other individuals, of whatever other race they may be, will be exter- 


minated without any compassion after the extermination of the army of oc- 
cupation. 


Gentlemen, could we then have withdrawn and permitted these 


f the Philippine Islands? Would he have ! looters to have gone into the city of Manila; could we have turned 
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the English, the Germans, the French, and all others over to the 
tender mercies of Aguinaldo and his allies with such an order as 
that trembling on their lips? If in such an hour of appalling peril 
we had abandoned those people to the pitiless terrors that awaited 
them at the hands of these inhuman looters, would we not have 
stood convicted at the bar of civilization of national cowardice 
and national infamy? 
charge that we were partners with the Filipinos in these nameless 
atrocities? No, no, my friends, there is not a voice in this House 
but would cry out against that. I still say we could not have 
withdrawn. [Applause.] 

If there ever was a time when we could have withdrawn, it was 
when the treaty of peace was before the Senate of the United 
States for ratification. While it was pending an amendment was 
offered by the distinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon], 
and I want to read that amendment. Bear in mind that that 
Senate was a Democratic Senate; that it wasorganized by Demo- 
crats and Populists, because fusion at that time between Demo- 
crats and Populists was complete, so complete, in fact, that it 
amounted to absorption, and the Democratic party was swallowed 
up by the Populist party; and I will do the Democratic party the 
credit to say that after that job was completed the Populist party 
had more brains in its abdomen than it ever had on its shoulders. 
[Laughter.] What was that amendment? 

Resolved further, That the United States hereby disclaim any disposition 
or intention to exercise permanent sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control over 
said islands, and assert their determination, when a stable and independent 


government shall have been erected thereon, entitled in the judgment of the | 


Government of the United States to recognition as such, to transfer to said 
government, upon terms which shall be reasonable and just, all rights se- 
cured under the cession by Spain, and to thereupon leave the government 
and control of the islands to their people. 


What was the proposition that came before that Democratic | 
It was that we should treat the people in the Philippines | 


body? 
precisely the same as we were to treat the Cubans; that we were 
to take possession of the Philippines only temporarily. That 
was the question before that Democratic body. Now, what was 
the result? By a tie vote they refused to adopt it. I know that 
more Republicans voted against it than Democrats; I know that 


more Democrats voted for it than Republicans; but it wasa Dem- | the Philippines. 


ocratic body, charged with legislation, responsible for legislation, 
and it can not escape the consequences of that act simply because 
the Republicans voted against the proposition. 


if, indeed, it ever did come, the Democratic party would not let 
us escape, and now by every principle of right they are estopped 


der Providence, we are there to stay. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] Isnotthatright? Ah, but Mr. Bryan was present 

Mr. BARTLETT rose. 

Mr. WATSON. If the gentleman from Georgia will wait till I 
get through. Mr. Bryan left his uniform in Florida, or wherever 
he was—he was so peripatetic that it was hard to find him—any- 
how, he finally landed in the capital of the United States, and in 
answer toa question by the distinguished gentleman from Ohio, 
General GROSVENOR, touching this point, the gentleman from 
Missouri, Judge Dk ARMoND, used this language: 

Mr. Bryan did not believe that the treaty was good. 

What an apology for his great leader. What an apology for 
this wandering applicant for the Presidency of the United States. 
{Laughter.] He did not believe that the treaty was good. Now, 
the treaty either must have been good or it must have been bad. 
There was no middle ground. If Mr. Bryan did not believe the 





treaty was good, he evidently believed it was bad, and he was, | 


according to the statement of his apologist in this House, seeking 
to induce the Senate to adopt a treaty that he knew and believed 
was bad. Whatan apology for a distinguished statesman that 
desires to stand at the head of the Republic. 

He believed— 

Further said Mr. Dr ARmonp— 
the treaty was not good, that the treaty was not what it ought to be, and he 
never said anything like that. 

Well, he was here, and it is universally conceded and never de- 
nied, or doubted, or disputed that the personal interference of 
Mr. Bryan, his personal influence with the hosts of fusion, 


brought about the passage of that resolution which ratified the | 


treaty with Spain. 

Not only that, but Mr. Bryan was here when the other resolu- 
tion I have read was offered and uyder discussion, and influenced 
by his counsel that Democratic Senate voted not to keep the 
Philippines temporarily; they voted not to adopt the Bacon reso- 
lution, and on the very next day they voted for the other resolu- 
tion that we should take the Philippines. On one day they voted 
not to take them temporarily, and on the next day they voted to 
take them. What is the irresistible and inevitable conclusion? 
That they voted to take them forever. Is not that true? 

Mr. BARTLETT rose. 


Would we not have been subject to the 





| ereignty there. t a t 
from denying that we are in the Philippines justly and that, un- | Would the Democratic party have acquiesced in that policy: 





| oric! 


| mand. 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Indiana yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. WATSON. I can not yield. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The gentleman is making a statement of 
history, and he ought to be willing to make it correctly. 

Mr. WATSON. I can not read history through Democratic 
eyes, Mr. Chairman, and I am very fortunate that I can not 
[applause on the Republican side], because I can only see things 
in a straight line and not around a corner. [Laughter on the Re- 
publican side. ] 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana declines to 
yield. 

Mr. WATSON. By and by I will yield to my friend from 
Georgia, if he will permit me to conclude. 


CAN NOT NOW WITHDRAW. 


But the gentleman insists that we could have withdrawn once, 
and that we can withdraw now. Hear him: 


And what we ought to have done then, we still can do. The door is not 
closed. Who bars us? What fell agency stands between the great American 
Republic and the right? What is across our pathway leading as honor points 
to Where glory may be won by the doing of a just and generous deed? Point 
it out. Where is the goblin? “Where is the opposing force? 

* * a * * * * 

Not a nation upon the earth to oppose, not an obstacle in our path, not a 
power but our own greed and vanity and selfishness to stand in the way of a 
grand achievement by a grand Republic—the crowning by grand and glori- 
ous deeds of a grand and glorious war undertaken for liberty and humanity. 
There is no difficulty in the way except our own perversity, no difficulty in 
the way except the juggling with the Constitution which some of the gentle- 
man’s friends are doing. 

How gleefully the gentleman chides his countrymen! With 
what sweet unction he assails his native land! How free his 
wing in the poisoned air of truthless invective! How he delights 
in sarcasm at the expense of his Government! How he revels in 
the dear privilege of saying mean things about those in authority! 
How he fairly rolls in the luxuriant richness of his scathing rhet- 
But is it true? 

Mr. Chairman, I have never believed that it was possible for us 
to have concluded a treaty of peace with Spain without accepting 
The more I have studied the three courses open 
for us at that time with reference to that archipelago the more 
firmly I am convinced that we adopted the only one we could have 


Ah, when the opportunity to escape from responsibility came, | adopted with honor to ourselves and safety to those distant peo- 


ples. What were they? First, to permit Spain to retain her sov- 
Would our people have ratified that choice? 

The citizens of this country had, but a few months before, been 
inexpressibly shocked at the untold cruelties practiced upon the 


| helpless people of Cuba by Spain, and we rushed to arms to 


snatch them from her barbarous rule. .Could we, then, have 
turned the Philippines back to her—ten times as many people as 
inhabit Cuba—without incurring the just censure of all mankind? 
The Democratic party, desperate as itis for an issue, would not 
dare even now to advocate such a policy of infamy and shame. 

Again, it was demanded in certain quarters at that time that 
we should compel Spain to relinquish sovereignty over those 
islands the same as she did over Cuba. But, sir, that was a de- 
mand to which Spain, even in the hour of her humility, would 
not have acceded. We could not justly have made such a de- 
Cuba was the cause of the war. We went into the strife 
for her sake and we had a right to demand that she should be 
free, especially in view of our previous declaration that we did 
not desire her territory. We had a right to demand Porto Rico, 
and Spain yielded to our demand. We had a right to demand the 
cession of the Philippines, but we had no right to ask that they 
should be set adrift. If we did not want them we had no right 
to say that Spain should not retain them. “Ss 

Furthermore, sir, had they been set adrift, with no civilized 
nation to safeguard them, can anyone doubt that they would at 
once have been —— into an internecine strife almost without 
historic parallel? Aguinaldo would at once have sought to es- 
tablish his government over the islands. Eighty tribes of vary- 
ing degrees of civilization would not have submitted to his dom- 
ination, and the inevitable result would have been a war that 
must have shocked the world. 

Can anyone doubt that while thus unfortunately situated somé 
European nation would have seized them? Or failing in that, and 


» 


| in order to maintain the balance of power in Europe, the powers 


would have again handed those helpless people over to Spain for 
further cruel extortion, for further heartless exploitation’? >, 
sir, there was but one remaining alternative, and that we adopted: 
and, considering the untoward conditions.which have confronted 
us from the day we received them to the present moment, We 
have accomplished there some of the most marvelous achieve- 
ments of history—achievements possible only to a nation whose 
sole object is liberty, whose sole aim is freedom. [Applause. | 
Sir, have conditions so changed that we can do now what we 
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have not heretofore been able todo? Do not the same circum- 
stances exist at this time which have all along forbade our with- 
drawal? The foreigners are yet in Manila. We have assumed 
charge and they look to us, and have a right to look to us, for 
protection. If we withdrew at this time, would not rebellion 
break out afresh in every part of that archipelago? Would not 
those foreigners be subject to the same dangers that beset them 
when Aguinaldo’s looters were howling for their blood? 

If we withdrew now, would not internal dissensions spring up 
on every hand? Would not those islands s ily become the 
scene of a ghastly carnival of disaster, wreck, and death? Mr. 
Chairman, 1 believe that we are in the Philippines to stay [ap- 
plause]}; at least we can not now withdraw. We must remain; 
we must face our duty; we must discharge the debt we owe to 
those people, to humanity, to civilization, to liberty. [Applause. ] 

OUR ARMY SHOULD BE UPHELD. 

But what other charge did the gentleman make against his 
country? And this is a splendid text: 

Do we lack the power and right to take the mailed hand from the throats 
of men who are crying out for liberty and for independent national ex- 
istence? 

Whose is the mailed hand that is held at the throat of the Fili- 
pino? Manifestly the boys in blue, fighting under the rippling 
folds of our beautiful banner over the Pacific, across the ocean, 
*.000 miles away. Is this a mailed hand? Shall we sit patiently 
by while the soldier boys of the Republic, gallantly contending 
for the honor of the country and the glory of the flag, are as- 
saulted and aspersed on the floor of this House? 

Sir, no more singular devotion to the flag has been known than 
theirs. They left their country’s shores, they climbed over the 
ridge of the Western sea, to plant their country’s banner in a 
strange land and under new skies. Clad in their uniform of blue 
and beneath the emblem of their nation’s power, they have never 
faltered in their devotion to their country’s cause. They are 
to-day struggling for the supremacy of republican principles and 
the equality of all men. eens In the desert sands, in the | 
mountain fastnesses, in the tangled forest, in the treacherous 
swamp, they have not ceased to contend, not for power, for con- 
quest, for territory, for spoils, but for the eternal principles rep- 
represented by their flag. [Applause. ] 

Is theirs a mailed hand? Can it be withdrawn at this time and | 
in justice? No; it can not be. And it is not a mailed hand. It 
is the helping hand that rolls back the clouds, that disperses the | 
wists, that brings the sunshine of hope and liberty into the human | 
heart. [Applause on the Republican side. 





And shall these boys go unprotected? ill the Democracy vote 
against the proposition here involved? Will they refuse shelter 
- and withhold protection from the defenders of their country’s 
flag? 

Are they subject to the unjust censure of the gentleman from 
Missouri? They who rushed to arms ‘‘ when the judgment drums 
beat to quarter in 1898,’’ and who have since borne steadily aloft | 
the sacred banner of the free? 

_ Men of the North, your sons are there. When you came back | 

from Appomattox you brought an unsullied banner. Every star | 

was shining on the aes flag, and there was neither master | 
ds. 


nor sla ve beneath its fol 

While they were yet children you placed it in their keeping, | 
under your watchful care, and they are guarding it with a jealousy | 
worthy the sacred trust. They are your sons and they can no | 
more help being what they are than the sunset can help being 
glorious; than the rose can help being fragrant; than the bird 
song can help being sweet; than the rainbow can help leaping | 
from the jeweled raindrop. They were bred in an heroic mold. | 
Z hey are the sons of the men who went singing up the steeps of | 
Mission Ridge; who rolled up their sleeves and calmly lighted | 
their pipes before they rushed into the leaden storm at Fredericks- | 
burg; who shouted the national air as they swung into battle at 
Chancellorsyville. 

Men of the South, your sons are there, too, for, thank God, to- | 
day there is but one uniform and one flag. [Loud applause.] | 
5 us of the men who wore the Confederate gray; sons of the men 
who rushed into the leaden hell of battle as to a banquet; sons of | 
th mien Who followed Lee and Jackson, and Johnston, and Hood, 
—e bragg, upon a hundred gory fields of strife. They are heroes | 
to the manner born, and are entitled by right of birth to a place | 
along the bravest and the best. 
t hese boys are true to their immortal heritage. Catching the 
" init of universal freedom, they are contending for the enfran- 
- ment of a race beyond the sea. Amid thick dangers and 
den perils they have been true to their country’scause. They 
me conquered, they have overcome. And behold! The flag of 
bn Western land is to-day unfurled in everlasting triumph above 
those distant islands of the sea, uplifting in its rise a race from | 
ondage and a nation to triumphant hope. [Loud applause. | 

Can the sun refuse to shine? No more could we confine the 





spirit of liberty which gave us a nation to our own shores. 
could not rot in our own selfishness. 
own greed. 
us from ourselves, to fix our gaze once more upon our high ideals, 
to summon us to an imperial participation in the affairs of the 
world, Who doubts that all peoples will be the better for it? 
Who doubts that the Filipino’s freedom will be greater under our 


We 
We could not mold in our 
The Maine was exploded at an opportune time to call 


banner than under the shifting flag of Aguinaldo? Who doubts 
that the realm of civilization will be extended and the sphere of 
peace enlarged by our occupancy of those islands? Who doubts 
that our own flag will continue to symbolize wherever it may 
wave, on land or sea, the perfect liberty of man? 

I for one do not. I believe that so long as the rivers run to the 
seas; so long as altars are erected to liberty; so long as the Rock- 
ies upon whose bald summit the ardent Fremont planted the flag 
of freedom shall rear their snow-capped peaks toward heaven, 
just so long will that flag continue to mean what it means here 
and now; just so long will it represent the only land where liberty 
is regulated by law; just so long will that banner, with the com- 
mingled colors of the sunset and the sky, typify the land of lib- 
erty, equality, fraternity, three of the sweetest words in all the 
languages of men, and which 


Upon the sacred altar stairs, 
hich slope through darkness up to God, 


humanity under it has attained. [Loud applause. ] 


ONLY A REPETITION OF DEMOCRATIC ASSAULTS. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, we have heard these speeches before. I 
well remember that when Mr. McKinley, the gentlest memory of 
our day, was President of the United States, these same epithets 
were used, these same arguments were employed. I remember 
that these gentlemen exhausted the dictionary in order to amplify 
their vocabulary of epithets. We all remember what they said. 
How distinctly we recall it now. _ How they hurled their maledic- 
tions at his head, and how the doleful prophet from Missouri 
predicted unutterable woe if we persisted in our course. 

Why, sir, the stately and mournful stanzas of Isaiah, the deep 
and melancholy reflections of Jeremiah, the sharp and exclama- 
tory maledictions of Malachi, are but as the murmurous river of 


| breath compared with the woe-laden and sorrow-burdened prophe- 


cies of the gentleman from Missouri. [Laughter and applause. | 


| But, behold, they have not come to pass. 


And we well remember what our Democratic friends then had 
to say about these momentous questions and about that gifted 
man. 

They did not hesitate to charge that the hands of our great 
chieftain, now gone, that we now know to have been ever 
clean, were dripping with the warm, fresh blood of his fellow- 
men. They did not hesitate to charge that his heart, that we now 
know to have been ever pure, was a nesting place for tyranny 
and hate. They did not hesitate to charge that his breast, that we 
know in its aim embraced humanity and humanity’s cause, was 


| aspawning place for oppression and all oppression’s breed. They 


did not hesitate to charge that his brain, which we now know 
never gave birth to any other thought than the good of his 
fellow-man, was filled with schemes for gain, for riches, and for 
self-advancement. We vividly remember that they tipped their 
arrows with malice and steeped their spears in hatred and hurled 
them in showers at his head. But they found no flaw in his 
armor. The powder of calumny was all burned by his defamers, 
but it left his name untarnished. 

Mr. Chairman, but a few short weeks ago, in the city of Buffalo, 
the poisoned bullet of the assassin sped on its cruel mission and 
executed the fell purpose of him who fired it. It was the most 
dastardly deed that has ever disgraced the annals ef our civiliza- 
tion. But before the great man fell, as if to place a fitting crown 
on all his noble work, his lips had but given splendid utterance 
to the favored theme of his life, revoicing the song the angels 
sang above Judea’s hills, ‘‘ Peace on earth, good will to men.”’ 

A nation wept, a people mourned, the earth was wrapped in 
gloom, and men in all their busy marts stood still. And as I 
looked upon the calm and noble features once instinct with life 
and reflected upon all the high purposes, the firm resolves, the 
generous impulses, the lofty sentiments, and the world-embracing 
thoughts that had stimulated him to word and deed, I could not 
help but wonder how, in such an hour of universal woe, those 
men felt whose only thoughts of him were born of malice, whose 
only feeling for him was conceived in hatred, whose only words 
concerning him were words of contumely and reproach. 

Sir, what high purpose animated him from the inception of this 
great controversy? Permit him to answer in his own measured 
words—words that spoke his lofty object in dealing with these 
people in the distant seas. On the 8th of January, 1899, he sent 
a message to Admiral Dewey and General Otis which for breadth 
and sentiment has never been surpassed. Hear it, you who 
charged him with murder and tyranny. 
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Time given insurgents can not hurt us and must weaken and discourage 
them. They will come to see our benevolent purpose and recognize that, be- 
fore we can give their people good government, our sovereignty must be 
complete and unquestioned. : 

Tact and kindness most essential now. Am sure you both, having full 
knowledge of situation, can be trusted to accomplish purposes of this Gov- 
ernment with least discord and friction. We accepted the Philippines from 
high duty in the interest of their inhabitants and for humanity and civiliza- 
tion. Our sacrifices were with high motives. We want to improve the condi- 
tion of the inhabitants, securing them peace, liberty, and pursuit of their 
highest good. 

Was ever nobler object voiced? Was ever broader platform 
stated? Over and against the pessimistic plaints of the opposi- 
tion, over and against the oft-repeated charges of tyranny and 
oppression, over and against the carping criticism that we want 
the Philippines for our enrichment and not for their good, I set 
the noble words of our departed chief, every syllable of which 
we have been trying to execute and bring to pass up to the pres- 
ent hour. [Applause. } 

And now that William McKinley stands immortal, it does seem 


remarkable to me that our Democratic friends should loose the | 


tongue of vituperation, of slander, of aspersion, of vilification in 
speaking of the Republican party and of the boys fighting over 
yonder in the Philippines under the shadow of the American flag. 
{ Applause. ] 

But, sir, there need be no trouble about this after all, for the 
Republican party is at the helm, and that means safety for the 
Republic and liberty for the Philippines. 

DEMOCRATIC PARTY CAN NOT BE TRUSTED. 


ingly sorry, my Democratic friends, that you did win in that 
fight? [Laughter and applause on the Republican side. | 

And in 1896, when the sanity of our monetary system was as- 
sailed, you discovered a new Moses, and climbed with him upon 
the rickety Populistic platform of 16 to1. But the Republican 
party again flung itself across your pathway as you were plung- 
ing along toward national repudiation and national dishonor and 
said, ‘‘ No! We have promised to make every dollar of our money 
as good as the best known among the nations of the world, and 
we propose, in the name of justice and in their presence, to redeem 
that promise and make every dollar as good as gold.’”” We waged 
a momentous conflict upon that question, such as shook this great 


| Republic from circumference to center, and we won. Are you not 





| 


glad in your heart of hearts, my Democratic friends, that we did 
win in that historic conflict? 

In 1900, when we were again lined up on opposing sides of politi- 
‘al questions, when the Republican party stood for honor at home 


| and for honor in the Philippines, and for the honor of our coun- 


| gration and dissolution as a Republic.”’ 


| glad that we did win in 1900? 


3 7 : ; 
Oh, what a strange thing this old Democratic party is anyhow! | 


{Loud laughter.] What has been their attitude on this question 
from its beginning till this hour? 
Denunciation, criticism, complaint. 
never. Pessimistic always, optimistic never. 
ing, quibbling, objecting. Self-constituted sentinels upon the 
watchtower of liberty, they ever cry out against dangers which 


Negative always, positive 


try everywhere; when we said we wanted to place our hands 
gently beneath these people and lift them up, by development, by 
evolution, to the exalted plane whereon we stood, the Democratic 
party said, ‘‘ No; the Republic will be overturned, an empire will 
be established upon its ruins, and we are in the throes of disinte- 
We fought upon that 
issue and we won a tremendous victory. Really, my Democratic 
friends, down in the inmost recesses of your souls, are you not 
[Applause on the Republican side. } 

And, Mr. Chairman, in the days of the Republic that are yet to 
be, when our eyes will be gladdened by the vision of all the people 


| of the Philippines redeemed from barbarism and glorified by the 
manifold blessings of peace, of civilization, of liberty; when we 


Doubting, disput- | 


behold the white sails of our commerce dotting every sea, entering 


every port, and encircling every land; when we look upon our flag 
| as the one most honored among all the flags of earth because of 


do not exist, and ever warn us of impending calamities which can | 


not occur. 

What do you believe now, gentlemen of the Democracy? Can 
anybody tell? For what great national principle are you contend- 
ing? Does anybody know? Can you agree among yourselves on 
a single question that now demands solution at the hands of the 
American people? If so, what is it? What policy do you propose 
for the Philippines? Gentlemen of the Democracy, you have none. 
Your attitude on this great question is that of the dog in the 
manger—you will do nothing yourselves and you are doing your 
utmost to prevent us from aiding these new wards of the nation. 

What has your party ever done to warrant the people in restor- 
ing youtopower? And to-day, as you look back over your history, 
are you not really glad that you have had but little to do with 
governmental affairs since the Republican party was born? Has 
there been one solitary page of history written in the last forty 
years that you have had anything to do with writing save as a 
party of opposition? 


In 1860 your party sought to destroy this Union, and every man 


upon that side to-day rejoices because you did not succeed. 

You sought to tear the Stars and Stripes into shreds and from 
its tattered fragments to construct the stars and bars; you sought 
tooverthrow the Republic and upon its ruins to rear an oligarchy 
whose foundation should be the stooping and lacerated backs of 
4,000,000 human beings. Are you not to-day more than glad that 
the Republican party would not let you do it? 

In 1864 you met in convention and declared the war a failure, 
just as you are here and now declaring the Philippine war a fail- 


what it stands for and what it represents; then will not those of 
you who are yet alive, and will not your children and your chil- 
dren’s children, rise up and thank God that the people of the 
United States paid not the slightest attention in the world to any- 
thing the Democratic party thought or said or didin the year of our 
Lord 1902? [Loud laughter and applause on the Republican side. } 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the Republican party will handle this 


| question, will solve this problem, will grandly rise to the occa- 


sion just as it has always done for the last forty years of our 
country’s history. If our Democratic friends will come along 
and be good, we will be glad to have them in the neighborhood; 
but if they propose to object, if they propose to nullify. if they 
propose to obstruct, if they intend forever to stand off and criti- 
cise and propose nothing and oppose everything, then we had just 
as soon they would not be around us to bother and distract, be- 
cause we propose to solve these questions anyhow and do it right, 
under the fear of God, who has opened up a shining pathway for 
this great Republic. [Prolonged applause on the Republican 
side. ] 





APPENDIX. 

COMPARISON OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES, WITH SYSTEMS OF TAXA- 
TION IN THE PHILIPPINES, UNDER SPANISH AND AMERICAN ADMINIS- 
TRATION, JANUARY, 1902. 

Receipts of the General Government in the Philippines for the year 1894-% 
were as follows: 


1 a ON a i ok Osc keene ag wiccaeeamatedd wae $6,, 659, 450 
IR NON eosin a. ncn neceickbanwenad anebakihe ieaicabahes 4, 565,000 
SO CEN WROUIIIOIION iio oii 50s ateniens op acieebebaewsees 1, 112, 850 
4. Lotteries _....... ania IEE FN ONE CF REEL EE 875, 000 


ure, and you sought to prevent the reelection of Abraham Lin- | 


coln, with whose great name you now profess to conjure. Are 
you not to-day glad that you were unsuccessful in that effort? 

And after the war was over you looked upon the national debt, 
you saw that it was piled mountain high and its immense propor- 
tions carried terror and dismay to your souls. In that trying 
hour you demanded a policy of repudiation. But the Republican 
party said: 

No! Every dollar of that debt is as sacred as our soldiers’ 
blood, and every penny of it shall be paid in the best money 
known to the nations of the earth. 

And under the matchless leadership of Ulysses S. Grant the 
Republican party sustained its principles at the polls. Are you 
not happy to-day, gentlemen of the Democracy, that you did not 
succeed in that contest? [Applause. ] 

And in 1888, in seeking for an issue, as you ever are, you again 
unfurled the faded banner of free trade. You demanded that 


our tariff system should be at once repealed, and that we might | 
have free and unrestricted trade with all the world. In the battle | 


of the ballots which ended that campaign you were again van- 


SG, PRE BIB0 PIGS oo aaa sin coos cvedwwcesacccceus ctcesesdeoconeses- 
6. Estimated petty receipts 


I senthn code aateinldanleimncdiieg senda Salah ieesh cled diene nea malay 

1. Of the “ direct taxes,” $4,586,250 was derived from the ‘‘cedulas,” or cer- 
tificates of identification, one of which every Filipino was required to secure 
annually, the cost ranging from $1 to $25 each. Other direct taxes were that 
on commerce and industry, netting $1,323,000; the poll tax on Chinese, 
$482,000; tax on urban property, $110,400; tribute from unconquered tribes, 
$12,000; = per cent tax on railway tickets, $35,000; a 10 per cent tax on sala- 
ries, $70,000. ; 

2. St the “indirect taxes,” or customs receipts, $3,800,000 were duties on 
imports; $430,000 duties on exports; $300,000 from clearance dues, and $35,000 





| in fines, ete. 


; 


8. Of the “receipts from monopolies,” $602,300 wasfrom the opium con- 
tract and $510,550 from stamps and stamped paper. 7 

4. Of the receipts from “ lotteries,” all but $4,000 was from sale of tickets. 

5. Of receipts ** from State propert y.”’ $122,000 was from sale of forest prod- 
ucts; $45,000 from sale of lands; $25,000 from sale of buildings. 

6. Of “petty receipts,” $100,000 was from coinage of money; $40,000 from 
sale of supplies, etc. . ; 

In all municipalities taxes were laid, strictly for municipal uses, as f lows: 

1. On persons selling their products in market, according to amount sold. 

2. On slaughterhouses, whether animals were killed there or not, va 
rates being 50 cents for a sheep, $1.50 for a cow, 25 cents for a pig, 25 cents for 


| a goat. 


quished. In the light of all you now know on that subject, do 4 


you not this hour rejoice that Benjamin Harrison was triumphant 
in that conflict? 

And in 1892 we had the same candidates and the same issue, 
and you were successful in the struggle. Are you not everlast- 


3. On permits to fish, ranging from 20 cents to $2.50. 

4. On ferries and bridges, ranging from 1 to 20 cents. 

5. Certificates of ownership of animals, costing 15 centseach. . 

6. On billiard rooms, theaters, horse races, oak fighting, deeds, inclosures 
for animals, etc. 

7. On rural property, for roads, carriages, carts, horses, weights and meas 
ures, etc., as the municipal tribunal may direct. 
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Expenditures of the General Government in the Philippines for the year 
1894-9 were as follows: 








, General OblIQAtIONS....~ 2.2... 0c. cnccsecnccsccccccccneccecccownccce $1, 360, 506. 53 
z AOSD... own ccnndatnnsssvcondececeqnescsctencrsescerecccesonccosscce 65, 150. 00 
3, Church and Courts . ..... 2-22-22 220+ eee nee cn ccne ceceee cccece esos 1, 687, 108. 88 
2 ae hearst nthe aticdid whales $4n0th tivanechigcniaie 4, 045, 061. 84 
5. TYCASUPY - ---2---.-- 2-22 ee nnes nen neeceeene oceecceccceweneseusscces 823, 261. 95 
adn tsitndl Goarladnatlicsannvepvinwandnenntedipinenitnenh 2, 450, 176.7 
7. Government ....... ---.----------ecce cone nn eee eeeee cneeeennccecee 2, 220, 120. 98 
8. Public works and institutions. .................------+-+---+---- 628, 752. 46 

Re  cauataims 13, 280, 139. 41 


1. Of the “General obligations,” $118,108 was for the colonial department in 
Madrid; $70,822.73 for the colony at Fernando Po, on the coast of Africa; 
$718,000 on pensions and retired pay; $367,000 for interest. 

2 Of the “State” expenses, nearly the whole $65,150 was used to pay cost 
of Spain's diplomatic and consular service in China, Japan, and other oriental 

ountries. 

. 3. Of the expenditures for “Church and courts,”’ $1,226,793.64 was spent on 
the church—the two largest items bene $625,860 for the parochial clergy 
(four bishops receiving $6,000 each, and the archbishop $12,000) and $419,680 
for material for ecclesiastical establishments. 

4. Of the “War” expenditures, $771,043.25 was for salaries of officials of 
the administrative bureau, while $1,334,484.32 was for army material. 

5. Of the “Treasury ” expenses, $232,796 was for the central offices of the 
intendancy-general, the central treasury, and comptroller, and $216,244 for 
provincial administrations of the public treasury. 7 

6. Of the * Navy” expenses, $1,147,540.42 was for material and $1,349,504 for 
services. 

7. Of “government” expenses, $272,606 was for salaries of the governor- 
general, who received $40,000 and allowance, and for provincial governors 
and commanders, who received from $3,000 to $4,500, with at least half as 
much more in allowance; $843,755.91 for the civil guard of 3,482 persons; 
$969,921.92 for postaland other communications, and $88,555 for the “ general 
directorate of the civil administration.” arate 

8. Of expenses for “public works and institutions,” $141,175.50 was for 
special institutions of instruction, chiefly in Manila; $109,690 for public works, 
mostly in salaries; $142,365 for *‘ general inspection of mountains;” $15,575 for 
mines; $103,570 for agricultural school and stations, and $37,462 for navigation 
and light-houses. Je : 

This system of taxation took from the Filipinos their substance in the 
form of taxes and contributions and gave no equivalent in return. The rey- 
enues were swallowed up by salaries, pensions, the church, and the colonial 
ofiice at Madrid. a 

Receipts of the General Government in the Philippines for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1899, were as follows: 





Customell. . cass ccncuvarnabdeaicntunvonnietbahstbadesakboustinnnaces $3, 097, 864.15 
Postal . 0c. ccocnsevecesentuansansedssgecesdes cidevoncduusbesstevesese 42, 954. 87 
Internal SOVGINED qc ccacieucnnbinctdlbed aed scds cdebbaneenceswatéaupes 240, 378. 27 
MigcellAMeOUs. 6ns<<ncnnnsd dtatet atetinsnengeases ennevervosnssewsage 130, 131.03 

TOUR .. .ccccccvanseceietdshh busaus coeddeqens sechenceadacsueaenes 8,511, 328. 32 

The expenditures for the same period were as follows: 

Custont. .....:s+0ssdbcade dae ack incabuaes buted bund clad agmamtentcs $29,177.16 
Postal ...«.scseke sbabaiadk iaeeaii ds cehetadeckabncaiesaiaiee 30, 410. 75 
OCREF CRI inetd citeeds bik heastdnsdine ged chmpieeninem 2, 337, 810. 80 

Total .... «uu nécdhipstes Uadedibss hentsssbtetnesskaiedtia tiger 2,397, 398.71 


Receipts of the General Government in the Philippines for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1900, were as follows: 











oT ep ee ee ee $5, 535,952.49 | 
POSER ... 0c cagumah bin aeeedie hades Maan mica aas bmh een hooked 104, 282. 54 | 
Internal TOVOMMD 5.5 éscé wbacua bwekae.cboe odkdhs bbls ARemaeId dene cUatee 522,509.01 | 
MeceUAMGOOS, .cccc udcbatinw ath sch aceankiie aaa tiem eee a 861,195.58 | 
Total .. xc. natinnccmaeetasok cone datas tevanicd eee dedi akaned: 6, 523, 952. 49 
The expenditures for the same period were as follows: 
OUR ONIN. win su sy eatin aston nis a dleans eenitin kame ene $134, 685. 88 
Pontal .......s.cscciceseuudeas suo ae ak inh as seed adnan deaaeeks 89,149.51 
Other expeninnell i scinka cide chad c baie dewiideaecsacmcbbersaiceewa 4,994, 545. 78 
Tate ...:cessahehetabetetiiee esis oi. Nee tera ie 5, 218, 381. 12 
TAXATION IN THE PHILIPPINES—SPANISH TAXES BEFORE AMERICAN OCCU- 


PANCY. 

T nder Spanish rule in the Philippines there were ten classes of taxes im- 
posed. They were: (1) Industrial tax, (2) urbana tax, (3) stamp tax, (4) cedula 
tax, (5) capitation tax on Chinese, (6) vassalage tax, (7) discount of 10 per 
cent on Government salaries, (8) lottery tax, (9) monopoly tax, (10) pro- 
Visional and transitory taxes. 

, 1. The industrial tax was in the nature of a license to do business. Profes- 
sions were classified, and practitioners were taxed on their general standing; 
merchants, on the line and class of business conducted. jo were again 
loaded with “surtaxes,” which in the aggregate amounted to about 27.05 per 
cent of one’s profits. 

2. The urbana tax was levied on the income of ae and improvements. 
The owner was allowed, say, 25 per cent of his income for insurance, repairs, 
and general expense of maintaining his estate. On the remaining 75 per cent 
bear eating to about 20 per cent was levied (including surtaxes of, say, 

€ sr cent). 

1 3. The stamp tax was similar to our “internal-revenue stamp tax.” Inad- 
“ition to requiring stamps to be placed on all deeds and other documents for 
~ Or d, on checks, receipts, and other similar papers, the Government sup- 
p ied stamped ere, upon which all legal papers, pleadings, and the like 
must be prepared to entitle them to be recognized. 

4. The cedula tax was a vicious one. Every man was required to have 
( onstantly on his persona Foose showing that he had paid a “cedula” vary- 
ne from $1 to $25, as he might »@ arbitrarily assessed. If not paid, it became 
2 t . nature of a perpetual lien, in fact, a bar to his enjoying any public 
bene t. If a party could not produce his “cedula” he could not file in or 
oe a wee make use of a | pee record of any kind—could not procure a mar- 
: f th ‘icense; a body could not be buried if a death should occur in the home 
oft . poorest citizen until his pending and all unpaid cedula taxes were paid. 
all C} He capitation tax was in the nature of an immigration fee, imposed on 

ninamen arriving or attempting to land in the iolande, 

a 2 vassalage tax was one imposed on the “non-Christian” tribes. It 

cman = a Cangerous one to collect, and no attempt was made to enforce it 

adalidy where tribal relations existed, and they were collected in groups. In 

: o ition to the element of revenue, it served as an evidence of allegiance of 
1e “es to the authority of the Spanish Crown. 

‘, Discount of 10 per cent on Government salaries. All persons who re- 
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ceived a salary from any department of the Government were compelled to 
submit to having 10 per cent thereof deducted and placed in the treasury of 
the Government. ' 

8. Lottery tax. Lotteries were permitted, and a very heavy tax was as- 
sessed both on the enterprise itself as well as upon those who dealt in lottery 
tickets if conducted for a foreign enterprise. 

9. The monopoly tax was composed of two elements. First, the Govern- 
ment itself for many years claimed all the tobacco raised in the islands. 
They compelled all landowners in rural districts to raise a certain quantity 
of tobacco to be turned over to the State. So rigid was this exaction main- 
tained that a farmer would be subject to imprisonment if known to make 
a cigar of the tobacco he might be raising until the share belonging to the 
Government had been segregated and delivered. Tobacco and cigar fac- 
tories were conducted also by the Government, in which persons were em- 
ployed at nominal rates. The profits arising from the tobacco so received 
and manufactured were piaced in a fund known as the “ monopoly fund.” 

There was another element of monopoly recognized. Certain parties were 
granted exclusive privileges of selling and handling particular kinds of mer- 
chandise—for instance, opium. For this exclusive privilege, amounting to a 
i they paid a special tax, which was also placed in the “monopoly 

und. 

10. Provisional and transitory taxes were certain levies made by the arbi- 
trary decree of the Government to meet urgent or special expenses. There 
was no limit to them, either in amount or frequency. During the war, con- 
ditions prevailing for many years, they were made regularly and were ex- 
tremely burdensome. (Under Spanish rule there was no system of land 
taxation.) 

TAXES AFTER AMERICAN OCCUPANCY. 


Among the instructions of the President to the major-general command- 
ing the army of occupation of the Philippines was the following: 

“The taxes and duties payable by the inhabitants to the former Govern- 
ment become payable to the military coompnns unless he sees fit to substitute 
for them other rates or amounts of contribution for the expense of the Gov- 
ernment.” 

Under these instructions the following taxes have been continued, modi- 
fied, abolished, or new ones substituted, as follows: 

1. The industrial tax is maintained in a modified form. Corporations and 
individuals engaged in manufacturing or mercantile pursuits pay a tax of 
5 per centof their “net income.’ There are seven different tariffs or sched- 
ules and four classifications of tariffs based upon population of cities and 
towns. There are 62 classes of industries entirely exempt. 

Salaries of directors, managers, superintendents, and other higher officials 
pay an income tax of 5 per cent; subordinates, employees receiving 600 pesos 
and upwards, pay 24 per cent; all salaries (other than government employees) 
less than 600 pesos are entirely exempt. 

All sur-taxes are abolished. 

2. The urbana tax was maintained after abolishing the ‘“sur-tax,’ which 
reduced it to 5 per cent of 75 = cent of the income of buildings and im- 
provements, until January 1, 1902, when it was abolished entirely. 

3. The stamp tax was continued.similar in character to the laws of the 
United States. The stamped-paper feature was abolished. Poor people are 
allowed to prosecute and defend without costs, and in that way they are ex- 
empt from any considerable hardship from this class of tax, whereas large 
corporations and transactions involving large sums of money continue to 
contribute to the expense of government through this medium. 

4. The cedula tax was practically abolished. The hardship was obliterated, 
and in place of exacting a sum varying from $1 to $25, a sum not exceeding 20 
cents (estimated cost of maintaining registry) is charged for what all desire 
as the protection which they all believe exists in having their ‘* cedula”’ paid. 

5. Capitation tax on Chinese. This tax has been maintained. 

The other five taxes—viz, vassalage, discount of 10 per cent on government 
salaries, lottery, monopoly, and the provisional and transitory taxes—have 
never been maintained since American occupancy. 

The above taxes, with the exception of the capitation tax on Chinese, are, 
when collected, divided equally between the provincial and municipal gov- 
ernments. The general government must depend mainly for its support on 
export and import duties. 


| Jury Rights Denied in Philippine Islands and Hawaii—Slavery 


in Both Territories. 


SPEECH 


oO 


HON. JOHN W. GAINES, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 23, 1902. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9315) making appropriations to 
supply urgent deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1902, and for prior years, and for other purposes— 


Mr. GAINES of Tennessee said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN—— 

Mr. CANNON. Iwill ask unanimous consent that after the 
gentleman has had his five minutes and my colleague such portion 
of five minutes as he may desire, that we can have a general 
agreement that the visiting statesmen to the Philippines [laugh- 
ter] will take some other bill to tell their experiences, and that 
we may go on. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Ah, Mr. Chairman, I am surprised 
at my distinguished friend from Mlinois- 

Mr. CANNON. I will ask if we can have that agreement. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I am perfectly willing. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania, I object. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I am surprised, Mr. Chairman, 
that the gentleman from Illinois should so lightly look on this 
matter in these islands. Why, gentlemen, what is the trouble 
in addition to the conditions that I have alluded to. It is that 
there is not simply one slave in the schoolroom, but Wahab, the 
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teacher, told me that the Sultan of Jolo was selling people every 
day, and especially, as this school-teacher, Wahab, said to me, 
‘‘on his side of the island’’—that is, over in the territory con- 
tignous to the Sultan’s residence, and this, too, Mr. Chairman, 
in the face of the Constitution, which prohibits slavery through- 
out the domain of the United States in the following words: 

Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as punishment for 
crime, whereof the parties shall have been duly convicted, li exist within 
the United States, nor any place subject to its jurisdiction. 

if the Philippine Islands are not a part of the United States, 
and I contend they are, they are clearly a place, a territory, ‘‘ sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the United States,’ and this amend- 
ment says: ‘‘ Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude * * * 
shall exist within the United States or any place subject to its 
jurisdiction. ”’ 

Mr. Chairman, both military and civil officials, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain in the past, up to this period of imperialism 
and colonialism, have felt bound and were bound by an oath to 
enforce this provision of the Constitution in every spot of Ameri- 


can territory, and they have done so; and yet it seems that in the | 


Philippines it is held by military officials at Jolo, at least one of 
them, with whom I talked, whose duty it is to uphold the Consti- 
tution, that this contract or treaty made by and between Presi- 
dent McKinley and this little Sultan not only prohibited him from 
acting in the matter of this slave boy, but that this contract was 
the superior law—the law of that land—and if the Constitution 


was or was not there his idea was that this contract was superior | 


to the Constitution that prohibits slavery. 

Why, Governor Taft, just beforeI arrived at Manila, explained 
in the Manila papers, which I read on arrival, the reason why 
officers in the Philippines were not required to take an oath to 
support the Constitution of the United States in the Philippine 
Islands. 

This marks a new era in the administration of our Constitution 
and our Territorial laws. Heretofore our officials have been 
required to not only take an oath to support the Constitution, 


rily, as the Supreme Court said in the Maynard case, reported in 
125 United States Reports—that nothing could be law or become 
law in our Territories that was contrary to the Constitution; and 
yet we find now that contracts can be entered into which are 
contrary to the Constitution, and that oaths to support it are un- 
necessary—are useless—that men have become so good, so just 


Yet, Mr. Chairman, the 
natives and Americans, are 
They are indicted there without a grand jury. 


le in the Philippine Islands, both 
enied any jury rights whatever. 
They are tried 
without a jury. Yet the Filipinos submitted a constitution for 
the island of Negros to President McKinley which provided 
for jury trials, but the President denied them. They are tried by 


judge. Their property rights are adjudged by judge without a 
jury. Both natives and Americans are hanged without a jury 
trial, and this, too,in the face of the fact that our Supreme 
Court has repeatedly said that these jury rights were guaranteed 
to the people of the territory by the Constitution, and that Con- 
gress could not take away or give these rights, being already 
rights guaranteed to the high and low alike in our Territories. 

Time and again the courts have said that it is the duty of the 
‘* courts to be watchful of the constitutional rights of our people ”’ 
and especially those “‘ for the security of persons and property,” 
and that to do this they should be “liberally construed.’’ But 
the courts in the Philippine Islands are created by a lawmaking 
power, the Philippine Commission, and that Commission says by 
the laws they make that the jury rights which we enjoy in the 
United States shall not be enjoyed there by natives or Americans, 
and they so made the law. 

So they created the court and enacted the law to suit them- 
selves. The members of this Commission will tell you it is not 
safe to intrust the trial of cases to juries in that island; yet we 
turn to the official records of that country and find the Filipinos 
(excluding 10,000 white people who are there who are capable of 


| being jurors) have planned and written and are administering 
| many of the laws of that island and are holding a high place, as 


well as low ones, by appointment of this Commission. 

I remember distinctly that I was instrumental in causing an 
amendment, which became law, giving the people of the Territory 
of Alaska the right of a trial by jury—a jury of 12, although the 
bill, which was reported, provided a trial by jury of six; and I 





was informed, only a few days ago, the law is working well; and 


1} | in the course of the debate it was agreed, after I had challenged the 
but Congress has even gone so far as to say—though unnecessa- | 


matter to the attention of the House, that by virtue of the Con- 


| stitution the people of Alaska had the right of jury trials, and 12 


jurors at that, and more, that their verdict must be unanimous. 
And I remember, further, that there were distinguished mem- 
bers on the other side of the House who ably supported my con- 


| tention, who have since, I regret to say, weakened in their con- 


and unselfish, that all the strong and proper restraints of the old | 
days of the Republic need not be thrown around them; that they | 


need not be reminded of their full duty and bound up by oath so 
that all danger of doing wrong officially may be eliminated as far as 
0ssible. 

' Ido not know what effect the opinion of Governor Taft had 
upon the Army officers, or upon this particular officer, but the 
fact is that this officer said that by reason of this contract with 
the Sultan he had no right to intervene and demand the liberty of 
or give liberty to this schoolboy, and that, too, after I called his 
attention to the fact that this provision of the Constitution pro- 
hibited slavery within American domain, and that this contract, 
regardless of what it said, was in derogation of the Constitution, 
and was null and void as to slavery at least; but this had no 
effect upon the official, who planted. himself firmly upon this con- 
tract and declined to act. What was done with this case after I 
left I do not know. I have given the substance and the conversa- 
tion had. 

JURY RIGHTS DENIED IN PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

Let us see what rights are denied in the Philippine Islands to 
the natives and Americans there that are enjoyed by the people 
in the United States. They are denied their rights we enjoy 
under the fifth amendment of the Constitution that: 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise infamous 
crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury. 

They are denied the rights we enjoy by amendment 6 of the 
Constitution, that *‘ In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall 
enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial by an impartial jury,” 
and all rights under amendment 7 to the Constitution, that ‘‘ In 
suits of common law, where the value in controversy shall exceed 
$20, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved.’’ Time and 
again, Mr. Chairman, the Supreme Court of the United States 
has held indictments for crime in our Territories are illegal unless 
found by a grand jury. 

Time and again the Supreme Court of the United States has 
held that the sixth amendment gave to the people of the Terri- 
tories the right of trial by twelve jurors, *‘ neither more nor less; *’ 
that the jury alluded to in this amendment meant a jury of twelve 
men. Time and again the Supreme Court has held that the sev- 


enth amendment secured a unanimity in finding a verdict, and 
that a verdict by jury must be a verdict of all the jurors and 
20t a part, and that “Congress could not impart the power to 
change this constitutional rule.”’ 


victions and claim that the Constitution does not follow the flag. 
CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS DENIED IN HAWATI. 

But conditions are not much better in the Territory of Hawaii. 

On returning from the Philippines I stopped there and found that 


| slavery existed there, and that three Republican judges, appointed 


by President McKinley, had held that the fifth, sixth, seventh, 
eighth, and thirteenth amendments to the Constitution did not 
apply to Hawaii; that a conviction on indictment found without 
a grand jury was valid; or that a conviction by a majority of a jury 
of twelve was valid, and that the thirteenth amendment did not 
apply to that Territory or reach a system of slavery under what 
is known as the masters and servants’ act, which ‘‘ makes impris- 
onment for life,’’ as the court said, ‘‘a possible punishment for 
its violation.’’ 

The court further held that the eighth amendment to the Con- 
stitution did not apply, which requires that— 

Excessive days shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor 
cruel or unusual punishments inflicted. 


The act under which the defendant was convicted reads as 
follows: 


If any person lawfully bound to service shall willfully absent himself from 
such service without the leave of his master, any district magistrate of the 
Republic, upon complaint made under oath by the master, or by any one on 
his behalf, may issue a warrant to apprehend such person and bring him be- 
fore the said magistrate; and if the complaint shall be maintained the magis- 
trate shall order such offender to be restored to his master, and he shall bo 
compene to serve the remainder of the time for which he originally con- 
tracted. 

If any person shall refuse to serve according to the provisions of the last 
section or the terms of his contract, his master may apply to any district 
magistrate where he may reside, who shall be authorized, by warrant or 
otherwise, to send for the person so refusing, and if such refusal be persisted 
in to commit such person to prison, there to remain at hard labor until be 
will consent to serve according to law. And in case such person so bound as 
aforesaid shall have coturnedl to the service of such master in obedience to 
such order of such magistrate, and shall again willfully absent himself from 
such service without the leave of his master, such district magistrate may 
fine such offender for the first offense not exceeding $5, and for the second o ; 
fense not exceeding $10; and in default of payment thereof such offender 
shall be imprisoned at hard labor until such fine is paid; and for every sub- 
sequent offense thereafter the offender shall be imprisoned at hard labor not 
exceeding three months, and at the expiration of any such imprisonment suc 
magistrate shall order such offender to be restored to his master to serve fo! 
the remainder of such original] term of service. 


Laborers are enslaved and can be imprisoned under this law, 
and one was in this sugar company’s case. 

I rejoice to state that about a year ago there was placed on the 

same bench a Mr. Justice Galbrith, from the good State of Indiana, 

| who utterly repudiates, in the dissenting opinions that he wr'tes, 
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these Republican adjudications and holds, as he should, that the 


Constitution follows the flag. [Applause. | : : 

I know of no cases but these which Ihave cited—the one in 
Hawaii and the other in Jolo—where an Americon judge or offi- 
cial, civil or military, has ever held that the thirteenth amend- 
ment did not prohibit slavery within the limits of Americandomain. 
It applied and destroyed the system of peonage in the Territory 
of New Mexico: it was applied in Alaska, and an Indian slave was 
given his freedom in an opinion found in Thirty-first Federal 
Reporter, written, as I remember, by Justice Dawson, and the 

uesti 
United States, so far as I recall, that that court did not hold that 
the thirteenth amendment applied throughout the territory of the 
United States, and that the jury rights that were denied in this 
case in Hawaii were rights which the people in each and all of 
our Territories were entitled to have asrights guaranteed to them 
under and by virtue of the Constitution. 

I am glad to state that in a recent case, in writ of habeas cor- 
pus proceedings, Mr. Justice Estee, of the Federal bench, has re- 
versed the opinion of the Supreme Court in the Hawaii case which 
T have been discussing, and holds that the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Galbrith, a Democrat, is correct. An appeal has been prose- 
cuted in the Hawaii case, and it stands now for trial soon before 
the Supreme Court of the United States. But no right of appeal 
is given in the cases in the Philippine Islands to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

We find here, Mr. Chairman, that question, that we thought 
had been settled for all time to: come, is now an ‘‘ open one;’’ ques- 
tions that the Supreme Court said, I believe in the Hoff case (re- 
ported in 174 United States Report) , one of the recent cases arising 
in the District of Columbia, a Territory of the United States, 
to wit, the right of trial by jury in our Territories, was ‘‘no 
longer an open question.”’ But the imperialists of to-day, the 
colonialist, now doubts and denies and seeks to overthrow these 
ancient and recent decisions and rulings of that great court, and 
are seeking to set up by such contentions a system of tyranny and 
oppression that has always followed where the right of trial by 
jury has been denied the people. 

The imperialist contends that these rights do not obtain in our 
Territories by virtue of the Constitution. That before such 
rights do, Congress must pass a statute and either ‘“‘ extend” the 
Constitution there or enact jury rights by statute for the par- 
ticular Territory. Such a statute, of course, as all statutes are, 
could be repealed in a week after its enactment. And such a 
policy places the personal liberty and inalienable rights of the 
Americans—excluding the natives, if you please—places the 
Americans at the mercy of each recurring Congress, although 
our forefathers, or such American’s forefathers, framed our Con- 
stitution for the protection of themselves and their ‘‘ posterity,”’ 
and declared in the face of that great document that ‘‘ this Con- 
stitution is the law of the land.”’ 

With such insidious invasions of our constitutional rights in 
our hew possessions, how long before they will take root and begin 
to pull down these fundamental rights at the very door of every 
American citizen in our great Republic? Little by little evil in- 
fluences attack righteous principles, and soon, like a great banyan 
tree, they spread over the country and become so powerful as to 
demand recognition in society, and later in legislation generally. 
At the very beginning of such evils I protest, and shall continue 
to protest as long as I remain in this honorable body and after I 
have retired to the walks of private life. [Applause.] 


Urgent Deficiency Appropriation Bill. 


Should 
Should he 
do no 


a wise man utter vain knowledge and fill his belly with east wind? 


conan with sugeemanute talk or with speeches wherewith he can 
good?— ) rv, 2, 3. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON HENRY W. PALMER, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 21, 1902, 


On the bill (H. R. 9815) maki i QUE 
1 . R. 88 ng appropriations to supply urgent de aches 
) the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 162, and for prior 
years, and for other purposes. 


Mr. PALMER said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: The 
appropriation b 
pally over the 
there is no pr 


N House, having under discussion a deficiency 
ill, has wasted two days in useless debate, princi- 
acquisition of the Philippine Islands; useless because 
actical disagreement. among men of sense on the sub- 


on has never been presented to the Supreme Court of the | 


ject of what shall ultimately be done with those islands. I believe 
all such are in favor of establishing for them a stable govern- 
ment, and when they are fit of allowing their people to govern 
| themselves. If a difference of opinion exists, it is as to how that 
kind of a government can be established, and when the people of 
the islands shall be left to administer it. 

On this side of the House the opinion seems to be that the first 
necessary step that must be taken before any kind of a civil gov- 
ernment can be established is to reduce to submission those who 
are in armed rebellion against the authority of the United States. 
If this can not be done, evidently civil government of any kind, 
stable or unstable, can never be established. Having undertaken 
the work, we do not believe the United States can afford to give 
| it wp and confess defeat. 

Whether the acquisition of the islands was wise or unwise is 
not anopen question. Whenit was decided by the treaty-making 
power to acquire the Philippines, that question was settled and 
settled forever. It ought to be closed to debate. Whatever the 
opinions of gentlemen of the “oo. they are of no conse- 
quence at this stage of the case. The time to object has gone by, 
and objections are not now signs of superior wisdom, but of un- 
wise contumacy. The duty of those who regard patriotism as 
above party is to join in an honest, united effort to make the best 
of the situation, and to hasten the happy day when the govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands shall concern us no more. 

Further discussion of the question whether the United States 
did well or ill in acquiring the Philippine Islands, whether we 
hold them by conquest or purchase, whether Spain had the sov- 
ereignty to sell, whether the $20,000,000 paid was the considera- 
tion for their purchase or the price paid for peace, whether the 
inhabitants are citizens or subjects, whether the United States 
may lawfully own and govern them under the Constitution, is 
idle and unprofitable. These questions were submitted to the 
people at the last general election and then decided. The people 
declared no backward step should be taken. They decided to keep 
the flag flying and manfully shoulder the responsibility, and go 
forward in the plain path of duty and honor, with confidence that 
no principle of liberty had been or would be violated. It may be 
a costly and tedious task, but in the end, when the blessings of 
civil and religious liberty shall be enjoyed by the inhabitants of 
these islands, when education and civilization shall take the place 
of bondage and ignorance, as they must, those who delay the work 
and make the task more difficult will confess their error and be 
ashamed of their actions. 

The reasons that justified the Spanish treaty were sufficient to 
secure its adoption; it was not a partisan measure; without a con- 
siderable Democratic support it never could have been ratified. 
That support came from those who at the time were in command 
of the Democratic forces; it is now too late for privates in the 
ranks to carp and criticise. Every obstructive speech inspires 
| new hope in the ranks of those who vainly resist the authority of 

the United States. The war im the Philippines would have been 
over long ago but for the false hope raised by those who place 
partisan advantage above patriotic duty. The evidence in support 
of this assertion comes from the officers and men who are facing 
the bolos and bullets of the enemy. 

The country has had enough and more than enough of this 
profitless discussion. Perhaps it is too much to hope that a party 
which has not been right upon any public question in fifty years 
should now learn wisdom. In the best of books it is said: 


Though thou shouldst bray a fool in.a mortar among wheat with a pestle, 
yet will not his foolishness depart from him. 


The Democratic party has not been right in half a century; it 
was wrong when it repealed the Missouri compromise and 
reopened the question that had vexed the country from a time 

| before the Constitution was adopted. It was wrong when it 
| encouraged the South to undertake the most wicked, wasteful, 
| and unnecessary civil war that the world has ever seen—a war 
that cost $7,000,000,000 and 400,000 precious lives. 

It was wrong when, during the darkest days of the rebellion, 
it discouraged enlistments, encouraged desertions from the Army, 
im the progress of the war, and gloried over Union defeats 
| and rebel victories. It was wrong when, in its national conven- 

tion upon the eve of a final collapse of the rebellion, it declared 
| that the war was a failure and demanded that our troops should 
| be withdrawn from the field. It was wrong when it opposed a 
reasonable plan of reconstruction that would have left the do- 
mestic affairs of the South in the hands of her people. It was 
wrong when it opposed the resumption of specie payments and 
the redemption by the Government of the pledges it made to its 
friends at home and abroad, that the money loaned to aid in sup- 
| pressing rebellion should be repaid according to the letter and 
| spirit of the contract. 

It was wrong when it advocated an unlimited issue of greenback 
currency, and in opposing the national banking system which de- 
livered the country from a flood of depreciated or worthless 
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paper money. It was wrong in reopening a tariff discussion, 
which ended in the passage of the Wilson bill, which cost in 
actual cash more than the great rebellion, filled the country with 
idle mills and factories, and the streets of town and country with 
idle men who begged for work while their families begged for 
bread. It was wrong in advocating the free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver, which was an unparalleled scheme of confiscation 
and robbery of rich and poor alike. Doubtless it is too much to 
hope that this party, once great and led by great men, but now 
fallen into a state of ‘‘innocuous desuetude,’’ should ever again 
rise to the height of a patriotic conception or the execution of a 
patriotic deed. 

Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots? Then may ye 
also do good that are accustomed to do evil. 

I beseech you, gentlemen of the opposition, give up gazing into 
the dead past and look forward to the living future. Join hands 
with the party of progress and constructive statesmanship in one 
supreme effort to keep our country where she is and where she 
belongs—at the head of the procession. 

The extent of the commercial invasion of Europe by the United 





| 


States is graphically described by Mr. F. A. Vanderlip, recently | 


Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, who spent some months 
abroad investigating the subject. He says: 

American locomotives, running on American rails, now whistle past the 
Pyramids and across the long Siberian steppes. They carry the Hindu pil- 
grims from all parts of their empire to the sacred waters of the Ganges. 
Three years ago there was but one American locomotive in the United King- 
dom; to-day there is not a road of importance there on which trains are not 
being pulled by American engines. American bridges span rivers on every con- 
tinent. American cranesare swinging over many foreign moles. Wherever 
there are extensive harvests there may be found American machinery to 
pase the grain. In every great market of the world tools can have no 

etter recommendation than the mark “* Made in America.” 

We have long held supremacy asa producer of cotton. We are now gain- 
ing supremacy as makers of cloths. merican cottons are finding their way 
into the markets of every country. They can be found in Manchester, as 
well as on the shores of Africa and in the native shops of the Orient. Bread 
is baked in Palestine from flour made in Minneapolis. American windmills 
are working east of the Jordan and in the land of Bashan. Phonographs are 
making a conquest of all tongues. The chrysanthemum banner of Japan 
floats from the palace of the Mikado on a flagstaff cut from a Washington 
forest, as does the banner of St. George from Windsor Castle. The Ameri- 
can typesetting machines are used by foreign newspapers, and our cash reg- 
isters keep accounts for scores of nations. America makes sewing machines 
for the world. Our bicycles are standards of excellence everywhere. Our 
typewriters are winning their way wherever a written language is used. In 
all kinds of electrical appliances we have become the foremost producer. 

In many European cities American dynamos light streets and operate rail- 
ways. 


Europe, and the foreign makers are hastening to import our machinery, that 
they may compete with our makers. In the Far East, in the capital of Korea, 
the hermit nation, there was recently inaugurated, with noisy music and 
flying banners, an electric railway, built of American material, by a San 
Francisco engineer, and now it is operated by American motormen. 

One might go on without end, telling in detail the story of American in- 
dustrial growth and commercial expansion. 
would find that American exports have not been confined to specialties nor 
limitedas to markets. We have beensuccessfully meeting competition every- 
where. America has sent coals to Newcastle, cotton to Manc ester, cutlery 
to Sheffield, potatoes to Ireland, champagnes to France, watches to Switzer- 
land, and “* Rhine wine” to Germany. 

In the year 1900 the output of open-hearth steel in the United 
States, for the first time in our history, exceeded that of Great 

- Britain. The total production of pig iron was 13,789,242 gross 
tons in the United States, whereas that of the United Kingdom 
was 8,908,570 tons. Of Bessemer steel in the same year our out- 
put was 6,684,770; of the United Kingdom, 1,745,000. Of open- 
hearth steel we made 3,398,135 tons, while the quantity credited 
to Great Britain was 3,156,050 tons. 

There is great anxiety among British iron masters and steel 
makers. They see the day approaching, and near at hand, when 
the supremacy of English shipbuilding, which is due largely to 
the lead of the English in the production of open-hearth steel, 
will pass across the Atlantic. Reasonable legislation, which will 
place American shipping on terms of equality with that of other 
countries, will almost immediately restore the American flag to 
the seas and save to the country not less than $200,000,000, which 
is annually paid to owners of vessels sailing under foreign flags 
for carrying our exports abroad. 

Unite with us in perfecting a just and necessary law on the 
subject; give up for a brief space the illusive hope that the 
people of this country will ever intrust the Democratic party 
with the administration of the Government until it has re- 
pented of its false doctrines and ‘‘ brought forth fruits meet for 
repentance.”’ 

Let this unnecessary and hopeless agitation, kept alive for 
urely political purposes, cease. It serves only to unsettle what 
nas been settled by the untiring labor of a nonpartisan commis- 

sion in the Philippine Islands. It revives insurgent activity, 
stimulates false hopes, inculcates mischievous notions, and keeps 
in the field, in active hostility, bands of guerrillas who, ignorant 
of the laws of civilized warfare, ambush and treacherously 
slaughter American soldiers, and thus measure the mischief 
that flows from this idle and unpatriotic talk in American blood. 





Much of the machinery that is to electrify London tram lines is now | 
being built in Pittsburg. The American shoe has captured the favor of all | 


In the list af our triumphs we | 


i 


| reasonable measure for their support. 
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The War in the Philippines—Reconcentrado Camps—Human Slavery in the Mo- 
hammedan Islands—Enormous Expenditures, Past and Prospective, 


Should a wise man utter vain knowledge and fill his belly with east wind? 
Should he reason with unprofitable talk or with speeches wherewith he can 
do no good?—Job xv, 2, 3. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. C. F. COCHRAN, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


1902. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9315) making appropriations to 
supply urgent deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 192, and for prior years, and for other purposes— 


Mr. COCHRAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Concerning the proposal to place at the disposal 
of the President, to be expended as he may direct in the erection 
of barracks in the Philippines, I have only a few words to say. It 
is not to the expenditure that I object. Millions more will have 
to be expended for the same purpose if we conclude, as a finality, 
to maintain perpetually in the Philippines a hybrid government, 
part military and part civil, of the carpetbag variety. The peo- 
ple over there will never submit to such a government except 
under compulsion. We must expect to keep there a large army, 
scattered through thearchipelago. Thetroops must have barracks, 
and while I shall avail myself of every opportunity to insist upon 
withdrawing the hand of force which now compels subjection to 
our authority, while our soldiers are there I shall vote for every 
I will never again, how- 
ever, vote for any bill which places at the disposal of the Presi- 
dent a large sum of money to be disbursed outside the usual 
channels of public business. At every session of Congress since 
the first appropriation for the defrayment of the expenses of the 
Spanish war we have made appropriations of this kind. Anxious 
to make provisions for the support of the Army, fearful that op- 


oO? 


Wednesday, January 


| position to this vicious practice would be perverted into seeming 


opposition to appropriations instead of opposition to a growing 
evil in the administration of the Government, many members of 
this House have voted for bills containing provisions like this. I 
never will do it again. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the extraordinary performance of the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Watson] and its exhilarating in- 
fiuence upon the members of the opposition, it is perhaps not 
unadvisable to refresh the recollection of the House as to some 
matters that have passed into history. It is true that the Philip- 
pine Commissioners have reported that in 600 towns in the Phil- 
ippine Islands schools have been established. They have reported 
also that in a number of towns in the island of Luzon courts have 
been organized. It is equally true, however, that all this has 
been done by our representatives in a country and among a peo- 
ple who claim the right to govern themselves and who have stub- 
bornly and amid incalculable horrors resisted our occupation of 
the islands. The achievements of which the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Watson] so eloquently boasted are the achievements 
of a conqueror. Furthermore, it is undoubtedly true that in ac- 
complishing the ghastly work so eloquently applauded we have 
been compelled to resort to the course pursued by the English in 
South Africa and by the Spaniards in Cuba. Undeniably we are 
now making war upon noncombatants—men, women, and chil- 
dren—just as Weyler did in Cuba and as Kitchener is now doing 
in South Africa. Within a month general orders have been 1s- 
sued by our commanders which are indistinguishable from those 
promulgated by the Spaniards during their last days in Cuba, 
and which were by us denounced as violative of the usages of 
civilized warfare, and these orders are now being enforced against 
the people of the Philippine Islands. ; 

And, Mr. Chairman, what are we to gain in the end by this 
unholy crusade? In the attempt to forcibly impose an alien gov- 
ernment upon the Filipinos, we have expended enough money to 
build the Nicaragua Canal and build a hundred first-class war 
ships with which to defend it, and we are no nearer to undisputed 
sovereignty in those islands than we were when the first blow 
was struck. 

In addressing the House upon this subject nearly three years 
ago, before a shot had been fired, I said that the army had never 
walked the earth and never would that could conquer and yosty 
the Philippine Islands under alien rule. Three hundred years 
history attest the correctness of this statement. From the date 
of Spanish occupation down to our invasion of the ara J.P 
Islands recurring revolts and attempted revolutions compelle 
Spain to defend her pretensions scores of times at an enormous 
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expense in treasure and blood; and it is actually true that since 
their occupation by Spain the islands have had a larger number 


of their people killed in battle than any of the great States of | 


Europe or the United States. To the gentlemen who so hopefully 
predict that in a little while the war in the Philippines will be 
over I recommend the careful study of the history of Spanish oc- 
cupation of the country and equally diligent inquiry as to the 





racial peculiarities of the people against whom we are waging a | 


war of conquest. History warrants the statement that the Fili- 
pinos are far superior to the South Americans, the Mexicans, or 
the Cubans. Theyareinsome respects wonderfully gifted. When 
the Spaniards took px yssession of the islands, the people were bar- 
barians, but they did not acquire the vices and reject the virtues 
practiced by their conquerors. The appearance of the European 
upon their shores was not precursory of the destruction and dis- 
appearance of the sturdy islanders, who, throughout the centuries 
during which they have served cruel taskmasters, have been re- 
markable for sobriety, morality, and the observance of a code of 
ethics which has preserved sacredly the strict observance of those 
duties the performance of which guarantees the honesty of men, 
the virtue of women, and the happiness of the household. 

As barbarians, long before the Spanish invasion, the Filipinos 
had invented a written alphabet and written mumerals. Their 
chiefs, called ‘‘headmen,’’ were elected, and the ‘‘ headmen’’ 
of each tribe exercised such functions as were necessary to the 


conduct of government, simple in form, essentially democratic, | 


and ample for their purposes. 

And, Mr. Chairman, it seems to have escaped the attention of 
the President and of the majority in Congress that during the en- 
tire term of Spanish sovereignty this simple, democratic, munic- 
ipal government was not interfered with. The Spaniards never 
undertook to uproot the simple institutions which, throughout 
the Catholic islands, made life, property, and civil rights as 
secure as they are in any oriental country—I think I might safely 
say, as secure as they are anywhere, 

Throughout the controversy precipitated in this country by 
the acquisition of these islands the supporters of the policy of 
imperialism have grossly misrepresented the people of the Philip- 
pine Islands, and I have no doubt a majority of the American 
voters are of the opinion that the people of Luzon are mere sav- 
ages—worse than our Indians—no better than the naked natives 
of African jungles. 

Mr. Chairman, at the outbreak of the revolt against Spain which 
was in progress in the Philippines when our forces went there 800 
native students were attending the university at Manila. 
Filipinos had schools of their own and scholars equaling in attain- 
ments the graduates of Cambridge and Yale. They have a litera- 
ture of their own, for instead of using the Spanish language, as 
many believe, the native tongue is taught in schools and semi- 
naries and is used almost exclusively by the natives. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Indiana says that only the 
Tagalogs, a single tribe, are in revolt against our authority; that 
the remainder of the inhabitants of the islands are enthusiastically 
in favor of American rule. This pretense is threadbare, and the 
fact that the gentleman from Indiana has repeated it here to-day 
is sufficient to discredit his eloquent defense of the misguided 
policy of his party as valueless. 
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tain in the Philippines for an indefinate period an army of at 
least 50,000 men in order to hold the natives in subjection. 

Mr. Chairman, Weyler, ‘‘the butcher,’’ the Spanish general 
whose brutal disregard of the rules of civilized warfare so horri- 
fied American sympathizers with Cuba a few years ago, will 
into history in very respectable company. His orders concentrat- 
ing noncombatants of all ages, and of both sexes, in camps near 
fortified towns, there to die by hundreds and thousands of dis- 
eases unescapable under such conditions were justly regarded as 
so cruel,so unnatural, so monstrous that his name became the 
synonym of ‘‘murderer.’’ Precisely the policy of Weyler is being 
practiced by the British in South Africa and by our generals in 
the Philippine Islands 

General Bell, in command of our forces in southern Luzon—an 
island in which our army has been marching and countermarching 
for over two years, and in which we are told only one “‘ tribe”? i 


oO 
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in revolt—recently promulgated an order, and a circular urging 

its enforcement, which I desire to put into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The Washington Times of recent date published a summary of 

| General Bell’s order, which I will incorporate as part of my 
remarks: 

Brig. Gen. Franklin Bell, commanding the department of southern Luzon, 
recently issued a reconcentrado order which may compare ina way with that 
of Weyler in Cuba or of Kitchener in South Africa. Copies of were re- 

| ceived by the War Department and made public to-day. 

Examination of the order shows it to be the most completely frank docu 


The | 


ment of an official character put out in a long time 
THE MUST SUFFER. 


General Bell discusses the situation without dissimulation and candidly de 
clares that the peace in his district, such as it is, is only seeming, and that 
measures causing the innocent to suffer with the guilty are absolutely 
necessary. 

General Bell says in his order: “In order to put an end to forced contribu 
tions now levied by insurgents upon the inhabitants of sparsely settled and 
outlying districts by means of intimidation and assassination, commanding 
officers in the provinces of Batangas and Laguna will immediately specify 


nding 


INNOCENT 





and establish a plainly marked boundary surrounding each town, bo 
a zone within which it may be practicable to exercise efficient supervision 
over and furnish protection to inhabitants (who desire to be peaceful) against 
the depredations of armed insurgents. 


LIABILITY AND DANGER. 
**Commanding officers will also see that orders are at once given and d 


tributed to all the inhabitants, informing them of the danger of remaining 
outside of these limits and that unless they move by December 25 from out- 
lying districts with all their movable food supplies, to within the limits of 
the zone established at their own or nearest town, their property found outside 
of said zone at said date will become liable to confiscation or destruction. 
“The people will be permitted to move houses from outlying districts 
should they desire to do so, or to construct temporary shelter for themselves 


| on any vacant land without compensation to the owner, and no owner will 


Does not the gentleman know | 


that the term Tagala applied to a single Philippine tribe has | 


precisely the significance that the term Missourian or Vermonter | 


or New Yorker applied to a citizen of a State has in this country? 


There is no difference between the Tagala as an individual and | 


any other inhabitant of the islands. 


: Meeting members of different 
** tribes ”’ 


on the street, you would not know one from the other. 


This wicked tribe, so long abused by the Republicans on this | couraged without excellent reason, but should be encoui 


floor, belong to Luzon. 


How about Samar, the scene of the re- 
cent tragedies? 


No Tagalas live down there. 


| they may be found.” 


The civilized people of the Christian islands are a homogeneous | 


people, and are united in the desire for the independence of their 
country. Regardless of tribal names they are of the same race— 
all of the same nationality and of the same color. 

M r. Chairman, outbursts of eloquence will not put an end 


to the horrible conditions prevalent in the Philippine Islands. | 


For over two | The loyalty of persons should not be judged by such acts or by word 


Our army has been there for about three years. 
years war has been raging. We have lost thousands of lives, 
mostly from disease, and our soldiers have desolated the country 
and killed thousands of the natives. During every month of this 
protracted struggle the people of the United States have been 
solemly told that there would soon be peace throughout the 
islands. Indeed, two or three times this reassuring intelligence 
‘as veen conveyed to this body through the medium of Presi- 
dent's messages. 

Mr. Chairman, there is to-day no prospect of peace. Why, the 
lewspapers announced only two or three days ago that 5,000 fresh 
tr ops are to be sent to the islands to take the place of a similar 
number who are to be brought home, and it is undoubtedly true 
that the Administration knows by this time that we must main- 





be permitted to deprive them of the privilege of doing so.” 
NOT VERY ANXIOUS FOR PEACE. 

In explaining and elaborating upon this order, General Bell, by means of a 
telegraph circular to his subordinate officers, says a general cony on which 
the brigade commander shares appears to exist that the insurrection con- 
tinues because the greater part of the people, especially the wealthy ones, pre- 
tend to desire, but in reality do not want, peace. He adds that *‘ when ail 
really want peace, we can have it promptly.” 

‘Under such circumstances,” General Bell continues, “it is clearly indi- 
cated that a policy should be adopted that will, as soon as possible, make the 
people want peace, and want it badly. It is an inevitable consequence of 
war that the innocent must suffer with the guilty. The short and severe 
war causes in the aggregate less suffering than benevolent war indefinitely 
prolonged. 





SYMPATHY SHOULD BE SUBORDINATED. 


“Natural and commendable ouniay for suffering and loss and for those 
with whom friendly relations may have been maintained should therefore 
take a place subordinate to the doing of whatever may be necessary to bring 
a people who have as yet not felt the distressing effect of war to a realizing 
sense of the advantages of peace.” 

He urges commanding officers to take the initiative, saying: 
commanders and young officers of experience should not be 


“Subordinate 
strained or dis 
d to hunt for, 


irgents wherever 





pursue, and vigorously operate against armed bodies of inst 


General Bell advises that every chance be taken to get into action. 


CIVIL ELECTIONS DENOUNCED. 

The election of civil officers in Batangas and Laguna is denounced as ha 
ing been dictated by Malvar and other insurgent leaders. He continues: ‘ 
can be adopted as a rule without danger of error that whenever an insu 
sympathizer writes a letter or takes any action under pretense of oppo 
tothe insurrection he will immediately socretly convey to insurgent offic 
the information that he was compelled to do it or did so to mislead Ameri: 


v 


It 





‘‘Another dangerous class of enemies are wealthy sympathizers and « 
tributors who, though holding no official positions, use all their influe >in 
support of the insurrection, and while enjoying American protection for 
themselves, their families, and property, secretly aid, protect, and contribute 
to insurgents. 


yn- 


CHIEF OF THE DISLOYAL CLASSES. 


“Chief and most important among thisclass of disloyal persons are native 
priests. It may be considered as practically certain that every native priest 
in the provinces of Batangas and Laguna isa secret enemy of the Govern- 
ment and in active sympathy with insurgents. Those are absolutely our 
most dangerous enemies—more dangerous even than armed insurgents be- 
cause of their unequaled influence. They should be given no exemption 
whatever on account of their calling. On the contrary, whenever sufficient 
evidence is obtainable they should be brought to trial. Should a suspicion 
rest against them, in the absence of competent evidence they should be con- 
fined and held as a necessary military precaution against further activity or 
bad influence on their part. The same course should be pursued with all of 
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this class, for to arrest anyone believed to be guilty of giving aid or assist- 
ance to the insurrection in any way, or of giving food or comfort to the ene- 
mies of the Government, it is not necessary to wait for sufficient evidence to 
lead to conviction by a court, but those strongly suspected of complicity with 
the insurrectionists should be arrested and confined as a military necessity, 
and may be held indefinitely as prisoners of war.” 

Mr. Chairman, what is the difference between the reconcen- 
trado orders issued by Weyler when he was commanding the 
Spanish troops in Cuba and this order made by one of the com- 
manders of our forces in the Philippines? If Weyler was guilty 
of inhumanity, are we innocent? 

If it is true, as the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Watson] has 
just said, that the war is about over—if only a single tribe is in 
revolt—there was no necessity for such an order, and it is there- 
fore doubly reprehensible. 
serted to in order to subdue opposition to our sovereignty, who 
can safely predict how long the bloody work of conquest will 
last? 

But, Mr. Chairman, this is not the only unusual expedient re- 





sorted to by our generals in order to create a reign of terror in | 


the Philippines. Another general order, still more extraordinary, 
stands to our discredit—an order for which there can be found 
no precedent in the history of the world except in Great Britain’s 
bloody wars upon the Irish peasantry. 

General Smith, commander of our forces in Samar, requires 
each and every combatant to furnish information as to the where- 
abouts of belligerent forces, as to the whereabouts of arms, or 


other information such as will facilitate the operation of onr | 


army against the insurgents, and in the general order requiring 
this serves notice on the inhabitants that nothing else will be ac- 
cepted in proof of loyalty to the American Government. This 
general order says toa man under suspicion, ‘‘Have you any 
information to give against the enemy?” If the answer be, ‘‘I 


have no information on the subject,’’ whether true or false, the | 


victim: is branded as an enemy, and although a noncombatant he 
is banished from home and family, and his helpless dependents 
are driven into the wilderness to starve. ‘‘Shoot him on the 
spot’’ is what this general order means. I desire to put it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
HEADQUARTERS SIXTH SEPARATE BRIGADE, 
Tacloban, Leyte, November 1, 1901, 
The commanding general of this district, comprising the islands of Samar 


and Leyte, in assuming command announces to the people under his juris- | 
diction that his object is now, and ever will be, to secure a permanent peace | 


under which all may freely pursue their ordinary avocation. He is well 
aware of the fact that certain persons are engaged in insurrection against 
the lawfully constituted authority and that this insurrection has no justifica- 
tion in law or reason. 

Furthermore, he is informed and believes that this insurrection is not only 
countenanced by but is receiving the active support of influential natives, 
who are living in the various pueblos and barrios of these islands, apparently 
friendly to the American authorities. 

He desires to announce to all natives in the district, and especially to those 
in the island of Samar, that those who have arms of any kind in their posses- 
sion can present them to the nearest military officer, who is authorized to 
pay 30 pesos for each and every serviceable rifle that is thus presented. 

ie desires to announce to all the influential natives of the district, and 
especially to those in the island of Samar, that up to and including the i0th 
day of November, 1901, those who desire to establish the fact that they are 
friendly to the American Government can do so in any one of the following 
ways: 

First. By giving information as to the location of any guns used for the 
purpose of insurrection. 


Second. By giving information as tothe whereabouts of persons in insur- 
ection 
Third. By inducing persons in insurrection to present themselves, with | 


their rifies or other arms, to the nearest American official. 


They can not establish the fact of their friendship by protestations of any | 


kind 

Those who fail to avail themselves of the opportunity presented will be 
regarded as distinctly unfriendly to the American Government, and will be 
treated accordingly. 

The Manila Times, in which this general order 
the day it was issued, says that— 

In explanation < last paragraph, General Smith says that all influential 
citizens of Samar who have not presented evidence—of the kind mentioned 
of their loyalty to the American Government by November 10 will be 
deported from Samar to Guam or some other island, their wivesand children 
sent into the mountains, and their towns destroyed. 
ponement or delay in fulfilling this promise. 

Mr. Chairman, I refrain from further comments. As long as 
we have a soldier in the Philippines I stand ready to support him 
and to loyally sustain my country. But, sir, this war is wrong. 
The methods that are being used are disgraceful to our arms and 
our flag. The people have a right to know these things, and 
when they shall have been fully informed concerning them, they 
will refuse to go further in an enterprise so revolting. 

I am one of the number who thought that a fatal mistake was 
being made when the Spanish treaty was ratified by the Senate. 
I believe also that a fatal mistake was made when, in this body, 


yas printed 





of th 


in the Senate, and at the White House, the project of revolution- | 


izing the Government wasentered upon. The enactment of laws 
for the government of colonies outside of the Constitution was 
distinctively revolutionary. It made our President the emperor 
of the Philippines just as Edward VII is Emperor of India. 


If means so obnoxious must be re- | 


There will be no post- | 
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| The-gentleman from Dlinois [Mr. CANNON] a day or two ago, 
in the course of a magnificent outburst of eloquence, said that the 
Constitution goes to the Philippine Islands, and in the next breath 
he said that in dealing with the people over there our Government 
could do anything that the Czar could do in dealing with con- 
| quered peoples. Ah,yes. Thesoldiers of the Czar in China tossed 
murdered babes from bayonet to bayonet. Thank heaven, our 
soldiers were guilty of no such atrocities. But when China shall 
have been dismembered the despoilers will uphold their authority, 
| as England upholds her authority in Ireland and India, by vio- 
lence. Conquered peoples can not be held in subjection without 
| substituting force for justice. A constitutional government in 
the Philippines is impossible. As long as our flag remains there 
force alone will compel the natives to respect it, and every act of 
violence and injustice practiced by the representatives of our 
Government will intensify popular hatred of our country. 

It would be better if, instead of outbursts of oratory about our 
| mission as savior of the Philippines, gentlemen on the other 
side would look the facts squarely in the face and recognize the 
solemn fact that if we are to retain permanent sovereignty in the 
| Philippines, we must desolute and depopulate them with fire and 
| sword. This is the undisguised purpose of the British in South 
| Africa, and no matter how eloquently gentlemen may discourse 
| about manifest destiny, no matter how bland may be the pretense 
that our sole purpose is the upbuilding of civilization in the Philip- 
pines, the plain truth is that we must either go on butchering the 
natives and burning their homes or grant them independence. 

Besides being wrong, the war in the Philippines can not fail to 
| be unprofitable. We have expended there over $300,000,000, and 

if our Army isto remain in twenty-five years from now we will 
| have expended considerably over a billion dollars. How are you 
going to get even? Out of the trade of the islands? 

We give every other nation an ‘open door”’ to trade there, 
without let or hindrance, and since the termination of the war 
with Spain the English, the Germans, and the Spaniards have in- 
creased their trade in the Philippines in greater ratio than ours 
| has increased. Our consular reports show that we have gained 
| everywhere else on our competitors except in the Philippine Is- 
lands, and there they have gained on us. But this is not all. 
Unquestionably the exports that go from this country to the islands 
| are sent there, largely, to be sold to our own soldiers; and if we 
deduct from the aggregate exports of this country to the Philip- 
pines the things sent there to be paid for by money paid out of 
| the Treasury to our own soldiers the discrepancy would be still 
more noticeable. 
| The minority in this House would apply to the momentous 
questions raised by the Philippine situation the only safe measure 
| of duty—the Constitution, interpreted by the sense of justice and 
principles of right which inspired the patriot founders of the Re- 
public and guided the hand which wrote the creed of universal 
democracy—the Declaration of Independence. The inhabitants 
of the Philippines are, and of right ought to be, free and inde- 





| pendent. [Loud applause on the Democratic side. | 
The Isthmian Canal, 
SPEECH 
i OF 
HON. WILLIAM P. HEPBURN, 
OF IOWA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 9, 1902. 
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The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 3110) to provide for the constr 
tion of a canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 


Mr. HEPBURN said: ; 
Mr. CuarmMaNn: After so extended a debate as this, after it has 
taken the great range that it has taken, after so many statements 
have been made and such varied arguments have been used, it 15 
right and proper that there should be some words of review. 
Nearly all gentlemen have said that if modified in accordance 
with some one or other of the propositions that have been sus- 
gested they would aid in the passage of this bill. I believe but 
one or two gentlemen only who have discussed the bill have failed 
| so to declare themselves. : 
| _ Now, let us look for a moment at the propositions that are made. 
The one in the nature of a substitute reads: 

That the President of the United States be, and is hereby, authorized to 
acquire for and in behalf of the United States the control of such portion 
| of territory now belonging to any foreign “states” as may be desirable. 
| And so forth. What is therein that proposition? There is but 
| one location that is owned by more than one State, and that is the 
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one provided for in this bill. What does the gentleman mean? 
Certainly there is some discrepancy about it that is inconceivable, 
except he has in his mind the one route that is owned by two 
States, which is the Nicaragua route. Whatever other route there 
is that has been discussed at all, save the Tehuantepec route, 
which is wholly within the State of Mexico—all other routes are 
in the Stateof Colombia. Let me call your attention tothe prop- 
osition of the gentleman from Massachusetts: 

That the President of the United States be, and is hereby, authorized to 
acquire from the States of Costa Rica and Nicaragua, or the United States of 
Cc tombia, for and in behalf of the United States, control of such franchises 
and of such portions of territory now belonging to Costa Rica and Nicaragua 
as may be desirable and necessary. 

And so forth. eas 

So that all of these gentlemen instinctively gravitate back to 
the state as provided for in the bill now pending. Let us look 
for a moment at the a that the gentleman from Illinois 
announces that he would vote for. He wants clearness; he wants 
distinctness; he wants no possibility of construction that may in 
any possible way be disadvantageous. We are not informed as to 
where his proviso is to come. It is to be considered when we con- 
sider this bill by sections. Is it a proviso to the first, to the sec- 
ond, to the third, or to the sixth section? Where is it to be put? 
If to the sixth section, it may be a very important matter. 

Provided, however, That if the Panama Canal, so far as constructed, and 
the property, rights, privileges, and franchises of all the corporations or 
persons interested therein can be acquired by the United States, free and 
clear of all incumbrances, for a sum not exceeding $40,000,000, and in addi- 
tion thereto equally desirable political and territorial rights and privileges 
as in case of ‘the Nicaraguan route, and at no greater ex mse, within six 
months from the passage of this act, then the President of the United States, 
if the Isthmian Canal Commission, or a majority thereof, shall so recommend, 
is hereby autho»ized to purchase the same, and to complete the construction 
of said Panama Canal, subject to all the conditions, provisions, and limitations 
aforesaid. 

What does “‘ aforesaid’? refer to? That which we see in this 
proviso or that which we see in the bill? Who is to determine 
that? The gentleman does not want a bill that is subject to or 
necessitates construction. 

And the sum of $50,000,000 is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, toward the project herein contem- 
plated. 

What project? The project in this proviso or that contemplated 
in the bill of which this proviso is to be a part? The gentleman 
wants distinctness, certainty! ; 

Mr. MORRIS. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. HEPBURN. I would rather not be interrupted, if the 
gentleman please. But look again: 

Forasum not exceeding $40,000,000, and in addition thereto equally desirable 


political and territorial rights and privileges as in the case of the Nicaraguan 
route, 





| 
| 
| 
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attempting to thwart that in a way that can be seen, I think that 
his declarations of friendship, his declarations of desire for this 
great work, ought to be contrasted with his uniform course of 
hostile delay. 

Nearly seven years ago the gentleman, then as now, was at the 
head of a great committee, or a member of it. Then as now he 
knew something, I take it, of the ethics that control the commit- 
tees of this House. Then as now he knew that the House de- 
termined what subject shall be committed to its servants, its 
committees, and with what subjects they shall deal. He knew 
then that this subject had been committed to another committee 
than his, and yet in defiance of the rules, and in defiance—I had 
almost said of decency, but I will leave that word to the sole monop- 
oly of the gentleman from Dlinois—in defiance of all this, the 
gentleman usurped jurisdiction over this proposition and intro- 
duced in violation, not only of the rule that I have referred to 
but of another well-known rule of this House, a proposition for a 
commission to examine that which had already been examined. 

Not content with that, two years afterwards, under the same 
rules and with the same obligation to decency—I quote again— 
the gentleman again injected a proposition in violation of the 
rules of the House whereby this matter was again postponed, in 
order that he might have, as he afterwards explained, more light 
and more information, and it was postponed for two whole years. 

Information came and it was within the reach of every member 
of the House save the gentleman from Illinois. Evidently he did 
not get it. And then two years ago another committee usurped 
the functions of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, and in pursuit of light and more information another com- 
mission was appointed, with two years more delay. 

Now, the gentleman wants more light and more information. 
He wants to know what it is going to cost to condemn the prop- 
erty along the line of this canal. That no man,I take it, can tell. 
Who can tell? I remember that here in this enlightened city that 
a proposition was made to the Secretary of the Treasury of an 
informal character for the sale of all of the property that is now 
covered by the Post-Office Department building at an average cost 
of a little more than $2.50 a foot. And yet when that was secured 
under the process of condemnation the Government paid more 
than four times that. I remember that when we were discussing 
the propriety of establishing the great park near this city it was 
said that the pages could be had at an average price of $100 an 
acre, and some of it as low as $25 an acre. Yet those who are fa- 
mniliar with those proceedings know that the Government paid 
thousands of dollars an acre for a part of it, and witnesses were 
secured who stated under the solemnity of an oath that certain 
parts of it were worth $35,000. And for the purpose of that in- 
quiry some of the good people of this city absolutely discovered 





Who is to weigh the differences of the political rights and the | gold mines and worked them for a time while the condemnation 


territorial rights and the franchises? Who is to determine that? 
The gentleman wants ‘‘ certainty.’’ Who is to say whether this 
political right secured from Nicaragua is equal to this political 
right secured from Colombia? The territorial right, the fran- 
chise right? Who is to determine these questions about equality? 
This is an important matter to the stickler for that which is ‘' defi- 
nite,’’ that which is ‘‘certain,’’ that which leaves ‘nothing to 
construction.’’ But gentlemen will see how easy it is to criticise; 
and yet I understand him to be committed to this proposition, not 
by what he said to-day, but what he said two daysago. And now 
I understand why it was that the gentleman was so solicitous 
about the notes of the speech of ‘‘ the gentleman from Iowa.” 
This was a colloquy more than a speech, and what the gentleman 


said was embodied in the speech; and it is altogether natural that | 


the gentleman from Dlinois wants to know what he said two days 
ago before he commits himself to-day. [Laughter and applause. | 
Mr. Chairman, I have not in the least in this debate imputed 
bad motives to any man. I have contented myself with showing 
the kind of measure in my judgment the substitute was. I be- 
lieve it now, as I did when I uttered the statement. I have not 
inpugned the motives of any man; and when the gentleman from 
(ilinois says that he is in favor of an isthmian canal, in the parlia- 
inentary sense Iam convinced; and yet it is only the obligations 
of the parliamentary law that could force my mind to such a con- 
C‘usion When we remember how invariably and at all times he has 
b cn a stickler for delay. The gentleman has had the privilege of 
Gcscanting upon the duties of committees and of their chairmen, 
‘nd of their relations to this House. We will thank him at least 
‘or one thing: It has apparently come to his knowledge that the 
‘vmnuttees are not the masters of the House. I thank God for 
‘hat modicum of intellectual growth. [Laughter and applause. 
Mr. Chairman, let me agen to the tleman a very ol 
max, that actions speak louder than words. In the face of this 
&reat sentiment of the American people, which, I say to him and 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dz ArMonp], in my judg- 
—~» is the onl . affected here in this consideration—the 
will of the people; and when he recognizes the necessity of not 


| 
| 


proceedings were pending. [Laughter.] 

Who can give information in regard to a subject of that kind? 
The records of the court of the county in which the gentleman 
from Dlinois lives assert that he isa lawyer, and he ought to 
know that it is absolutely impossible that information of a definite 
character on a subject of this kind should be within the limits of 
inquiry of any commission of this House. 

T wahenmen. Mr. Chairman, that the gentleman from Illinois 
is favorable to the purchase of the rights of the Panama Canal 
Company. Yet while he was so insistent that other men should 
be so accurate and detailed and comprehensive in their efforts to 
inform the House, why did he not inform the House as to which 
Panama Canal Company had the right to sell? Why did he not 
inform us as to what we should be able to buy? Why should we 
pay $40,000,000? The Commission say that the work that has been 
accomplished that would be of use to us would cost us $27,000,000. 
Where is the other $40,000,000? In the property that they have 
there? 

Aside from the railroad the Commission tell us that it is utterly 
valueless to us, with the exception of the excavation and the rail- 
road valued at $6,800,000. They say they can duplicate railroad 
with heavy iron, with heavy locomotives, with modern equip- 
ment for one-half of the sum, yet that item goes to make up the 
$40,000,000. The estimate of $2,000,000 we find includes their 
survey. But we haveourownsurveys. Our Commission refused 
to rely upon theirs, for they were found in many instances utterly 
valueless. We have changed the location of the greatest piece of 
work on the whole route. 

They are valuable to us. And then there is the amount of 
$3,000,000 and some hundreds of thousands for something or other 
that has not been enumerated. Oh, the gentleman wants a ‘‘ busi- 
ness proposition.’’ He is a business man, and yet he proposes to 
offer $40,000,000 for that which our Commission says is worth to 
us not more than $27,000,000 to $30,000,000. Why, in this burst 
of economy, did not the gentleman think of this when in the gen- 


erosity of his heart he proposes to give to the virtuous Panama 


Canal Company $40,000,000? 
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The gentleman is disturbed by the fact that at some future day— 
no, not in the day—‘‘in the soft moonlight.’’ [Laughter.] See 
how easy it is for the gentleman, with that fertile mind of his, to 
elfect transitions from the most serious business to beautiful poetic 
thought. ‘‘In the soft moonlight’’ will come these trooping 
hordes of New Yorkers and will want compensation for something 
that they may have had or may not—that they may have lost or 
may not—in the old venture of the Maritime Canal Company. And 
the gentleman, in his apparent anxiety for his business venture, 
suggests this in the face of the declaration of the Commission, whom 
he extolled, and in the face of the clear statement of the report which 
he says he has *‘ dog-eared.’’ They tell us that all these rights of 
every nature and character have been swept out of existence, that 
they are absolutely and completely forfeited. The Commission 
tells us there is no property that we would have. Itis like the plant 
and appliances owned by the Panama Canal Company. It is obso- 
lete; itis worn out; it has been in disuse now for nearly a decade. 
Yet that is the property that the ‘* business’’ representative of 
the House—I think that is the position to which the gentleman 
has elected himself [langhter]—wants us to buy. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, I want to call attention now in a few words to 
a portion of the report of the Isthmian Canal Commission: 

The canal concession is to be continued, according to its latest extension, 
for ninety-nine years from the date on which the canal shall be wholly or 
partially opened to public service, and the date fixed for this contract is 
October 31, 1910. 

Now, will gentlemen listen: 

Should it fail, and the concession be forfeited, the company will still have 
exclusive control of the territory through which the line extends until 1966, 
under the railroad concession. 

That is an important matter. The ‘business’? manager of 
this House is going into a dicker for this canal. Has he ascer- 
tained that in the opinion of the Commission there are four 
parties that have to be dealt with? There is the new Panama 
Canal Company, that has only a conditional right. Itis bound to 
complete this canal so as to protect the rights of its grantors. 
Then there is the old Panama Canal Company, with its 200,000 
stockholders, representing $246,000,000 of stock. In addition to 
and back of that are bondholders of such amounts as make the 
aggregate of stock and bonds $436,000,000. 

Now, that property is in the courts of France. It has not been 
adjusted. There is a liquidator who has the property in his con- 
trol. An arrangement has been made by which for a time the 
New Panama Canal Company has control of this property for the 
purpose of construction of the canal, and, if constructed, then the 
ownership. 
than $250,000 a year to the Government of Colombia—a percent- 
age ranging from 5 to 8 per cent, but never to be less than 
$250,000 a year. That is perpetual, or so long as the grant runs; 
and if we get their rights we get them encumbered with that 
obligation. Then there is an agreement with the liquidator on 
behalf of the stockholders of the old concern that after the pay- 
ment of certain dividends and certain interests on new stock and 
bonds, then of the balance of the net earnings 60 per cent is to be 
set apart for the benefit of the old stockholders. 

This $245,000,000 of stock is a subsisting lien upon this prop- 


erty. Yet the gentleman invites us to that kind of a business 
‘dicker.”’ A foreign court, on foreign soil, with foreign peo- 
ple—no interest in common with ours of any kind! Then after 
all that has been done we are to deal with the closest neighbors 
of the Nicaraguans—people of the same blood, belonging to the 


Latin races, who, in the language of the gentleman, have learned 
something of Yankee civilization—a people who the gentleman 
fears will rob us on every hand, will take every advantage of us, 
will so impose upon us that this appropriation of an indefinite 
character may assume the huge volume of $500,000,000. Why 
will not the Colombian be as careful of his rights and his inter- 
ests asthe Nicaraguan? Oh! the gentleman was making an argu- 
ment, and it being a business argument, it was only necessary to 
take one view of the question. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my belief that we ought to pass this bill as 
it is. Ido not assume to say that it is perfect. It is not as it 
would have been if written by the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CANNON. You are right in that. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I well know that it is not. And I do not 
take great pride in the authorship of the bill. All I can say is, 
that it is the best that I could get. If I had known that the 
gentleman from Dlinois had the criticism to make that he has 
made, I would long ago have sought his counsel and would have 
tried to eliminate all the imperfections in the light of that benefit 
which would come to me from his inexhaustible wisdom. But, 


Mr. Chairman, the gentleman himself did not give me an oppor- | 


tunity. He has not been fair. He did not have his new bedfellow 
until one night or two nights ago. He had not discovered these 


enormities in the bill; they are novelties tohim. AndifIhad gone 
to him two days ago, or three, the probabilities are that he at 


But there is to be annually paid a rental of not less | ; , pu 1 1d OF | 
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that time could not have given me any light, because at that 
time, with many opportunities, he had never discovered these 
difficulties, although if they are such, they have been patent to 
the eye of this House for a period of nearly four years. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a little bit of literature to which I want 
to call the attention of my Democratic brethren. It is a good 
thing once in a while to get back to the sources of power and to 
the instructions of the master, and I want to recall the wavering 
memory of some of you to what has been authoritatively spoken. 
I am reading from the platform of the Democratic convention 
assembled in Kansas City, Mo., July 4,1900. It is the latest an- 
nouncement, gentlemen. [Laughter.] 

We favor the immediate construction, ownership, and control of the Nica- 
raguan Canal by the United States 

{ Applause. ] 
and we denounce the insincerity of the plank in the Republican platform for 
an isthmian canal, in the face of the failure of the Republican majority on 
this subject to pass a bill in the last Congress. 

[Applause and laughter. ] 

Gentlemen, it is my solemn conviction that that is the most re- 
spectable utterance that ever came from a Democratic conven- 
tion. [Laughter and applause.] But, gentlemen, I want you to 
remember the emphatic words in that paragraph—‘‘ the imme- 
diate construction.”’ 

And not content with using a word of such solemn import, they 
have given it new and additional emphasis by criticising the delay 
of their political opponents. Now is the time, gentlemen. 
[Laughter and applause.] Now is the time to carry out the will 
Cries of ‘‘ Vote!’’ ‘‘ Vote!’’ on the Democratic 
side.}] And although I am not authorized by partisanship, yet in 
the name of honor and of political integrity, and in the voice of the 
democratic people, I summon each and all of you to the discharge 
of your duty. [Applause and laughter. | 

Mr. Chairman, I have but a word or two more to say upon this 
subject. Two years ago, by an overwhelming majority of 9 to 1, 
we passed a bill authorizing the President of the United States to 
begin negotiations with a view to the ultimate construction of this 
vanal. We did that in the face of an old treaty that forbade our 
so doing. Some gentlemen have gone so far as to make obeisance 
profound, and to yield new loyalty to-day to that old treaty. I 
have not believed for many years that it had any binding force 
whatever uponus. I believed with Secretary of State Cass, James 
Buchanan, Secretary Frelinghuysen, Secretary Blaine, President 





| Grant, President Hayes, President Arthur, as those statesmen 


and scores of others have declared since 1855, that that treaty had 
no binding force upon us—some putting it upon the ground of its 


upon the ground that it was for a specific purpose that both Gov- 
ernments had abandoned; others putting it upon the ground that 


| in 1867 both Great Britain and the United States had formed 
| treaties with the State of Nicaragua which would have been pro- 
| hibited if the terms of that treaty had had binding force upon this 
| Government. 


From all of these sources from which the beliefs of men may be 
formed I believed and urged that we should act independently 
even of that treaty. But did it not haveits useful purpose? Sup- 
pose that we were wrong. What a moral spectacle it is to any 


| deliberative body or to any people when a great deliberative as- 


sembly like this, backed by the will of the whole people, declare 
themselves as we did then. What was the influence that that 
action of this House had upon another body in getting rid of even 
the seemings of impediment? Soto-day I would act. Gentlemen 
tell us, the newspapers tell us, talk tells us that in another body 
there is to be found a rocky road for any isthmian canal, that 
there is a sentiment on the part of some persons of potency against 
such enactment. What will be the moral effect, what will be the 
resultant political action if this House determines, by a vote well- 
nigh unanimous, as nearly so as two years ago, that it is our pur- 
pose to carry out the will of the master, that it is our purpose to 
do as the people demand we shall do? ; 

Gentlemen say that we are only waiting for a period of six 
Ah, gentlemen, let us start now, and if during the next 
six months, during the present session of this body, a definite 
proposition can be made, based upon certainties of fact, then how 
easy it will be for us, and how willing we all will be to bring 
about that modification that will secure speedy action. 

I want an isthmian canal. If it is not the one for which I have 


| some preference, then I want anotherone. Any one, in my judg- 


ment, is better than none. I do not believe it worth our while to 
strive to secure anything east of the Panama Canal. The rep rts 
tell us that if one is constructed there it must be at enormous eX” 
pense. They tell us that they have formed an estimate, and ye 

they warn us that it is a minimum. ae 

And yet the cheapest of these sea-level canals w« rald cos 

$263,000,000, and the one that they regard as the most expensive 
will cost $320,000,000. So that the Commission have wiped them 
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all from their contemplation, but not before careful examination, 
not before minute survey, not before estimates of the cost. It is 
notamerehazard. They give us the price of cost of construction, 
and tell us of sums which are so enormous they exclude them 
from their consideration. There*are but two routes that I be- 
lieve to be at all practicable. Some gentleman has thought that 
if we got an isthmian canal—or I judge it from the statement the 
gentleman made—that for the sum of $184,000,000 we could have 
a sea-level canal. Thatisnot so. There is a difference of nearly 
90 feet elevation between the proposed Panama Canal and a sea- 
level canal. 

A gentleman yesterday took up the statement that $1,300,000 
more would be expended for maintenance of the Nicaraguan 





Canal than the other, and thereupon capitalized it, and he made | 


an immense sum. Yesterday I saw in a newspaper the capitali- 
gation of another item. Here is the saving of two days between 
the Southern ports and the Pacific coast in favor of the Nicara- 
gua Canal. Suppose you_estimate the cost of a 6,000-ton vessel 
for a day. It is more than a thousand dollars, nearly $1,500. 
Add to that the cost of repairs and the percentage for decay. 
Suppose that three only passed that route; there you have a sum 
approaching $5,000 a day. Capitalize that on the other side, will 
vou not? Deduct that from the cost of the Panama Canal. It is 
not fair. And you will see that the Nicaragua Canal, by that 
process of reasoning, will cost almost nothing if you let the bonds 
run long enough. That is not a fair way,I submit. You must 
remember that the distance of a voyage, when computed, is from 
port to port. That is the consideration and not the time that 
will be expended on any particular portion of the route. A New 
Orleans man is interested in the shortest consumption of time be- 
tween New Orleans and San Francisco, and if there be two days 
in the course of a voyage, and computing it with reference to all 
our vast commerce, it is an item to be considered—at least I com- 
mend it to a business man. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, this subject that is proposed by the gentleman 
from Minnesota is not without difficulties. His proposition is, 
briefly, that if the foreign right can be secured and concessions 
from Colombia can be obtained that are equal in value to those 
secured from Nicaragua, and if one man or a majority of the 
Commission shall so determine, then the President is authorized 
to build the canal on the Panama route. I submit to the lawyers 
of this House the import of the word ‘‘ authorized’’ in that con- 
nection. In my judgment, it is mandatory and not permissive. 
There is a pretense of discretion in the Commission and the Presi- 
dent, but that discretion, with that word in that connection and 
in the interest of that duty, is mandatory upon the President of 
the United States. 

Mr. MORRIS. Will the gentleman permit an inquiry? 

Mr. HEPBURN. I would rather not. I know that the gen- 
tleman does not agree with me or he would not rise. 

Mr. MORRIS. Yes; I do. I stated on yesterday that there 
might be some verbal inaccuracies or ambiguity in the amend- 
ment: and I will state to the gentleman in the final draft as it will 


be offered the words ‘‘in the discretion of the President’’ will be 
inserted. 


responsibility of selection upon one man—one man of the nine 
composing the Commission. Mr. Chairman, it is not desirable 
that any man should be placed in such a situation. Here is the 
Panama Canal Company playing for a stake of $40,000,000. It 
is forty millions from us or nothing. If we do not take this prop- 


erty allis lost tothem. Hereis the chance of $40,000,000 and the | 


chance of nothing. There will be inconceivable temptations 
thrown in the way of men, and that seems to me ought to have 
presented itself to the mind of a business man! 
_ But again, Mr. Chairman, just one moment. Who has taken 
into account the multitude of stockholders—of the 200,000? If 


we build this canal and it is a success, they who have lost all will 
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Eulogy on Death of the Late Robert E. Burke. 


REMARKS 
oF 
ARIOSTO A. WILEY, 
OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF 


HON. 


XEPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 8, 1902. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 


‘Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended in order that 

| an opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. Rowerrt E. 

| BURKE, late a member of the House of Representatives from the State of 
Texas. 

‘Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the de- 

ceased, and in recognition of his eminent abilities as a distinguished public 





servant, the House, at the conclusion of these memorial proceedings, shall 
stand adjourned. 


‘Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
“Resolved, That the Clerk be, and he is hereby, instructed to send a copy of 
these resolutions to the family of the deceased ”*— 


Mr. WILEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: If there be one privilege dearer to us than the 
rest it is to do honor to the dead; to wreathe a bright chaplet 
about the broken urn as a tender expression of that sympathy too 
delicate for human utterance. 

Death has invaded our ranks so often that scarcely a session of 
Congress convenes we are not called upon to render funeral honors 
to some one of our body. 

How true it is that ‘‘ One by one the heavy laden sink beneath 
the noon-tide sun;’’ one by one we step smiling into the ferry- 
boat which is to carry us, as we vainly think, for a little while 
across the narrow river; one by one we waive our hands and say 
to those who watch us from the familiar shore, ‘‘ To-morrow.” 
But alas! alas! before we are even aware of it, the shore is out 
of sight, the stream is a sea, the ferryboat is the boat of Death, 
and ‘‘ to-morrow ’’ is Eternity. 

Solon; the Athenian lawgiver, is said to have offended Croesus, 
the munificent Lydian King, by telling him to ‘‘ count no man 
happy who had not seen the end of life,’’ and his reason was that 
it is impossible to form any correct estimate of another's charac- 
ter until after his death. Nowthat Ropert Emmett BurkKE is no 
more, we can appreciate his many virtues and contemplate with 
something like certainty what ‘‘ manner of man’”’ he was. 

It is natural that the death of one so highly respected should 
cause profound sorrow in our hearts, We feel proud to claim him 
as an Alabamian. He was born upon the svil of my native State. 
He loved his home and the people amongst whom he lived and 
toiled in his boyhood days, and they in turn appreciated his warm- 
hearted, generous, and manly nature. He had the courage of his 
convictions and the heroism to perform his duty even before he 
attained to man’s estate. 

While yet in his teens, a mere stripling, he went forth to the 


| bloody fields of war, in obedience to the sovereign command of 


come to us, as the French spoliation claimants did a few years | 


ago, and the speculators will buy these claims as the speculators 
(id those, and perhaps the unseemly spectacle may be presented 
a hundred years from now of the successors of those claimants, 


the class of men who so excited the sympathy of the gentleman | 


from Pennsylvania, demanding that our Government make good 
their losses through the acquisition that we have made. 
Mr, ADAMS. Will the gentleman permit me? 
Mr. HEPBURN. I can not yield to the gentleman. 
Mr. ADAMS. These were American and not French claims. 
Mr. HEPBURN. Everybody but you knew that. [Laughter. ] 
Mr. ADAMS. Except yourself. 
Mr. HEPBURN. They were insurance claims. 
a ADAMS. They were American claims and not French 
: ea the gentleman’s knowledge of history is not sufficient 
oO ow it. 


The CHAIRMAN. The ti f 
expired. (Lond ieptiaes? ime of the gentleman from Iowa has 


| his native State, under a glorious leadership, and ’neath ‘‘ the stars 
Mr. HEPBURN. At all events, Mr. Chairman, it involves the | 


and the bars,’’ wearing the proud title of a Confederate soldier, 
he was ready, if needs be, to go down for God and country into 
the dark valley of death. As long as the Southern cross gleamed 
out amid the wild light of battle he fought bravely for ‘* Dixie.”’ 
Returning to his desolated home when that fratricidal conflict 
was ended, he found the wolf of hunger and want standing on the 
doorstep, and devastation onevery hand. With ruin staring him 
in the face he left Alabama and removed to Texas, where condi- 
tions were more favorable, to begin anew the struggle of life. 
Service in the Confederate army having deprived him of early 
educational advantages, far away from home and kindred and 
friends, ‘‘a stranger in a strange land,’’ he was compelled, in the 
first instance, and as a necessary preliminary, to seek knowledge 
and mental discipline in order to equip and fit him for his chosen 
profession—the law. Genial, brave, loyal, and true, it is no mar- 
vel that he soon won the confidence and esteem of his newly 
formed neighbors and friends. 

It is a Talmudic maxim that there are four crowns with which 
mortals can be invested. The crown of the king, which is the 
crown of power; the crown of the priest, which is the crown of 
holiness; the crown of the scholar, which is the crown of learn- 
ing; ‘‘ but the crown of a good name, which is far better than 
riches, exceedeth them all in value.’’ Lord Bacon said the power 
to do good is the true end of aspiration. While the ambition of 
the distinguished dead was lofty, he did not forget that morality 
is the basis, sound-fixed principle the superstructure, and com- 
mon sense the capstone of true greatness. There is a faith that 
works silently but mightily, because it loves fervently, and never 
worries because it never fears. Such was his faith and courage. 
As a lawyer, I am informed, he was always considerate, courte- 
ous, and just. As ajudge he was painstaking and conscientious. 
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Gentle in nature and amiable in disposition, he was lion-hearted 
in courage, mental as well asphysical. He held the scales of jus- 
tice evenly balanced at all times. He dared to do the right and 
was “not afraid of the face of man.”’ 

We are told in a beautiful allegorical poem that Abou Ben Ad- 
hem, awakening from a dream, found an angel writing in a book 
of gold the name of those whom the love of God had blessed. 
‘“‘And is mine there?’’ he asked. The angel answered, ‘‘ Nay.”’ 
He said: ‘‘ I pray thee, then, write me as one who loves his fellow- 
men.’’ Theangel wrote and vanished. The next night the angel 
came again with a great wakening light and showed the names 
whom love of God had blessed. And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led 
all the rest. At the head of the list of those*‘ whom the love of 
God had blessed’ the recording angel has written in everliving, 
radiant characters of gold the name of him who loves his fellow- 
men. 

Full of humanity himself, a reciprocating people delighted to 
honor him. Thrice elected to Congress, he served his constituency 
faithfully and well. His life filled the measure of lofty aspira- 
tion, of a high and honorable ambition. His influence will work 
on silently for good long after we have passed away. The virtues 
of such a good man are the common inheritance of usall. His 
bones are interred in the soil of his adopted State, but Alabama, 
loving him as a son and still claiming him as her own, craves per- 
mission to drop a tear upon his grave and to bring here, as a ten- 
der tribute, the white flowers of her abiding love. 








Oleomargarine Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. A. S§ TOMPKINS, 


NEW YORK, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Tuesday, February 4, 1902. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9206) to make oleomargine and 
other imitation dairy products subject to the laws of the State or Territory 
into which they are transported, and to change the tax on oleomargarine— 


Mr. TOMPKINS of New York said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Representing a district containing large agri- 
cultural and dairy interests, 1 deem it my duty to support the 
measure reported by the majority of the committee. Not only 
because a large number of my constituents are interested in the 
bill do I support it, but also because it seems to me the only effect- 
ive measure of preventing or punishing fraud and deception by 
the manufacturers and dealers in oleomargarine and the imposi- 

ion now practiced upon the people of the nation. Thirty-two 
States, representing four-fifths of the population of our country, 
have enacted laws absolutely prohibiting the manufacture and 
sale of oleomargarine when made or colored in imitation of but- 
ter. But in spite of these laws, and in spite of the penalties im- 
posed for their violation, these manufacturers have gone right 
en manufacturing, and the wholesale and retail dealers have con- 
tinued to sell this fraudulent butter, coloring it to deceive the 
people, and producing in the year ending June, 1900, 107,000,000 
pounds, manufacturing it at a cost of about 8 or 10 cents per 
pound, practically all of which, certainly 85 per cent of it, being 
sold as pure butter and at a price for which pure butter is sold, 
all in defiance of the laws of the States and in competition with 
the farmer and dairymen, whose real, genuine product costs, on 
an average, about 17 cents per pound to produce, and all in de- 
ceit and fraud upon the rights of the consumers. 

These violations of the State laws have not been and apparently 
can not be effectively dealt with by the State authorities. The 
States have been quite impotent to enforce their own penal stat- 
utes on this question. Of course the Congress has no constitu- 
tional right to invade the States and legislate to prohibit or 
restrict the manufacture of any necessary, useful, and healthful 
article of food, or to prevent or restrict or interfere with com- 
merce therein, or to unreasonably exercise its legislative power to 
affect commerce between the States. Yet it undoubtedly has the 
power to impose revenue taxes upon the product of any State or 
States, whether it be for the sole purpose of raising revenue only, 
or in connection with that, and as one of the objects to be accom- 
plished thereby, the ‘‘ general welfare of the nation.’’ Such 
power is expressly conferred by the Constitution. 

The existing law, enacted in 1886, imposes an internal-revenue 
tax upon all oleomargarine manufactured or sold of 2 cents per 
pound. The constitutionality of that law has been passed upon, 
and it has been upheld by the courts. It has been held that Con- 


gress had power to eng:t and the internal-revenne officers to 
enforce that statute. 
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In answer to the argument of gentlemen who insist that this 
measure is unconstitutional, I simply suggest in passing that if 


the law of 1886, imposing an internal-revenue tax of 2 cents per 


pound, is constitutional, then Congress must have the power, in 


| the exercise of its legislative discretion, to impose a tax of 10 


cents per pound. 

The bill reported by the majority of the committee and now 
under consideration, in substance provides that onand after July 
1, 1902, the tax upon oleomargarine shall be one-fourth of 1 per 
cent per pound when the same is not made in imitation of butter, 
but when made in imitation of butter the tax shall be 10 cents per 
pound, to be paid by the manufacturer thereof. The law is not 
designed to and does not prohibit or restrict the manufacture and 
sale of oleomargarine assuch. It does not stifle or interfere with 
any honest or legitimate industry, as has been charged by gentle- 
men during this debate. Rather it is an advantage and a benefit 
to the manufacturers of and dealers in genuine and pure oleomar- 
garine because it reduces the present tariff tax from 2 cents a 
pound to one-fourth of 1 cent per pound. This measure isa con- 
cession to rather than an imposition upon the true oleomargarine 
interests. It will not in any wise affect the free and open manu- 
facture and sale of butterine or oleomargarine. It places no re- 
striction whatever upon it, but as I have already stated the effect 
of it will be either to increase the profit to the manufacturer 14 
cents per pound, or reduce by that amount the cost to the buyer. 
But I take it there is no objection to that part of the measure to 
which I have just called attention. I have heard no gentlemen 
during this debate complain of the concession which has been 
made to the oleomargarine interests, or deny that such concession 
is made by this bill. The objection and opposition is to that pro- 
vision of the bill which imposes of a tax of 10 cents per pound upon 
oleomargarineor butterine when it is made in imitation of butter. 

It is a notorious fact that for years this article called butterine 
or oleomargarine, made from fats and oils and colored to resemble 
butter, has been put upon the market and sold and used as butter, 
being produced and made ready for the market at considerably 
less than the cost of the production of butter made from cows’ 
milk. It is to prevent the continuance of these fraudulent prac- 
tices that this provision of the bill is urged. It is claimed that 

| this provision is designed to destroy a legitimate industry. It is 
|not. Its purpose is to prevent the continuance of the fraud that 
| has been practiced upon the people by the use of this colored oleo- 
|margarine. It is to stamp out and destroy this unjust, dishonest, 
| and unequal competition with the farmers and dairymen of the 
| land. 

it is further urged in opposition to this provision that oleomar- 
garine is conceded to be a pure and wholesome article of food; 
that it can be produced cheaply and sold at a low price, and thus 
become for the poor man a cheap and wholesome substitute for 
butter. In the first place, it is not conceded that all oleomarga- 
rine as manufactured in this country is a pure and wholesome 
product. 

But conceding it to be all that, it should not be sold for some- 
thing or under the name of something that itis not. Let the 
|manufacturers of this article make and sell all they can, let the 
| retail dealers who put it on the market sell it at the best possible 


| price, and let those who want to use it as a substitute for butter 


| use it and altogether and entirely discard butter if they choose 
| to, but let us insist that it shall be honestly and openly sold for 


what itis. Let us insist that it shall be sold in the market in its 


| original and natural color, so that people who want butter may 


not be deceived into taking and using oleomargarine. It is well 


| known that there have been many violations of the State laws and 


abundant proof has been furnished in such cases showing that 
grocers and retail dealers of butter have sold and delivered to 
customers butterine or oleomargarine when butter was asked for 
| and paid for. 

| In such acasea double fraud was perpetrated, one upon the 
purchaser and another upon the manufacturer and producer 0: 
genuine butter. In other instances butterine or oleomargarine 
has been actually stamped and labeled as a certain well-known 
brand of butter. There was a triple fraud perpetrated, first, upon 
the buyer; second, upon the manufacturer of honest butter, and 
third, upon the concern of real butter manufacturers, whose 
name was used with which to label the oleomargarine. All these 
violations of the State laws and frauds upon the public can be 
prevented by the enactment and enforcement of this measure, 
which requires that the manufacturer at the factory shall pay @ 
tax of 10 cents per pound. This tax the retail dealer will also 
have to pay in addition to the market value of the article, the 
payment of which will remove the temptation and incentive to 
the continuance of these fraudulent practices. 

The farmers of the land have some rights which Congress should 
consider and respect. They get but small return at the best for 
their labor and the capital invested. They produce and supply to 
| the world in one form or another nearly all of its necessities an 
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luxuries. Their life is the hardest and their pay the smallest of 


all who produce. one 
their principle products, and the unlawful and fraudulent imita- 
tion of this product by the manufacturers of oleomagarine has 
been to them a serious loss and injury, in the year ending June, 
1900, 107,000,000 pounds of oleomargarine being put on the market 
and sold in competition with their genuine butter. The farmers 
have asked for but little from Congress and the State legislatures, 
and have received less. Let Congress now grant unto them the 
relief which this measure will afford, thus protecting the great 
dairy interests of the land and in no wise interfering with or in- 
juring the honest oleomargarine interests. any 

The coloring which is put into the oleomargarine is not put there 
for the purpose of improving the quality of the article; it is not a 
necessary ingredient of oleomargarine; it is not one of its constitu- 
ent parts. It is put there simply for the purpose of making the 
product look like butter, and thus deceiving and defrauding the 
per yple and injuring the farmer. 

The friends of oleomargarine—at least its honest friends—con- 
cede that this giant fraud must be stopped, but they say it will be 
sufficient to stamp yellow oleomargarine with the word *‘ oleomar- 
garine.’’ What pitiful simplicity, Mr. Chairman! How much 
trouble will it be for dishonest dealers to erase the stamp or to 
take off the wrappers and throw them away? No, sir; the only 
safety lies in forbidding the manufacture or sale of yellow oleo- 
margarine, save at a tax which will make it unprofitable for it to 
be offered to the public as butter. Let it be manufactured and 
offered to the public freely as oleomargarine, in its natural white 
color, or in any color except yellow, so that the public may know 
what it is buying and using. 

This bill, I have said, is due as a protection to the farmer and 
dairyman, but it is needed still more as a protection for the pub- 
lic at large, for the hundreds of millions of persons in this and 


other countries who consume American butter daily, and pay but- | 


ter prices for what they suppose and desire to be the pure product 
of cow’s milk, and millions of whom are being daily swindled 
and cheated by paying butter prices for alot of oleomargarine 
colored yellow and sold as butter. This is one of the most mon- 
strous frauds ever heard of. Theadulterations of coffee, of sugar, 
of milk, of spirits, about which we hear so much, fade into insig- 
nificance beside it. In those and similar cases a genuine article 


is deteriorated or weakened by the infusion of some foreign sub- | viding revenue, and the same pretext has served to float many 


| other bad or doubtful measures. 


stance. But in this case a wholy spurious article is fashioned so 


| 


| 


| 
| 
! 


To sum up, what more eloquent proof may we offer as eviden- 


Butter in many parts of our country is one of | cing the uniform sentiment of the country in favor of the legisla- 


tion proposed under the Grout bill than to cite the following in- 
disputable facts: The bill passed the House by the decisive 
majority of 104, or 12 more than two-thirds, at the last session of 
the Fifty-sixth Congress, was favorably reported by the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture, and conceded a two-thirds majority 
in the Senate: and the people of the country at large, as voiced 


| by and through the legislatures of more than two-thirds of the 


States. with more than four-fifths of the population of the United 
States, all have thus emphatically signified their hearty approval 
and indorsement of this measure. [Loud applause. } 


Oleomargarine Bill. 


SPEECH 


oO 


HON. CHARLES W. THOMPSON, 


Wednesday, February 12, 1902, 


On the bill (H. R. 9206) to make oleomargarine and other imitation dairy 
products subject to the laws of the State or Territory into which they are 
transported, and to change the tax on oleomargarine— 


Mr. THOMPSON said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: In view of the extended arguments which 


| have already been submitted against this bill, I deem it unneces- 


as to imitate exactly in taste and appearance a genuine article, | 


and is sold as such genuine article. This is not mere adulter- 
ation; it is actual counterfeiting. It is not mere petty cheating; 
it is absolute knavery and robbery. 

One of the chief arguments which the advocates of the minority 
report have urged against the contentions of the majority consists 
in distorting the position as taken by the latter. They have mis- 
interpreted—perhaps not designedly—the words employed by some 
of the witnesses in favor of the Grout bill as implying a purpose 
avowed to crush out altogether the butterine or oleomargarine in- 
dustry, and not addressed to the suppression of the wholesale 
counterfeiting of genuine butter which has been going on under 
the guise of its substitute—oleomargarine. Nothing could be 





more foreign to the thought and purpose of the majority. We 
fully recognize that oleomargarine and butterine per se, as a manu- 
factured product, when offered for sale as such and not colored 
to counterfeit the genuine butter, have their distinct place in the 


industries and marts of our commerce. 

We do not lose sight of the well-known fact that many of the 
very States which are most zealous in their legislation to prevent 
the fraud pointed out are themselves raising the greatest number 
of cattle and hogs, which, with the cotton-seed oil and other con- 
stituents, make up the oleomargarine. It is a significant fact, as 
stated, that these latter States, as wellas the Southern States most 
interested in protecting the cotton products or cotton-seed oil, or 
most of them, have joined in rigid legislation looking to the sup- 


pression of the fraud and counterfeiting of the dairy products. 
= ‘sin itself demonstrates there is no disposition to favor one in- 
“sty or product atthe expense cf the other, as charged by the 
er but really such legislation is essentially aimed at the 
flagrant fraud and counterfeiting which the manufacturers of 
— ‘argarine or, if not the manufacturers, those who distribute 


Th pre duct, are daily practicing upon the consumer. 
. »,, | {uestion of constitutionality has been finally and definitely 
Settled by the supreme courts of New York, of Missouri, of Min- 


7 = ‘\. of Massachusetts, and the question of constitutionality of 
a A legislation has been carried on appeal from the supreme 
in ri Massachusetts to the Supreme Court of the United States 
tna r lumbley case, which held that it is a proper exercise of 
to ne a power of the State, for the purpose of preventing fraud, 
es an o . nt the manufacture of any food product which shall be so 
thatch nee counterfeit of some other and more valuable product 


average purchaser is likely to be deceived when he buys it. 





sary for me to consume any further time of the House. But I 
can not content myself to be silent upon a question of such great 
importance to the people I represent and to the future welfare of 
our whole country. I beg, therefore, to place myself on record 
against this unjust and vicious class legislation. 

Leaving aside for the moment all considerations relative to the 
comparative merits and claims of the two articles of food in- 
volved, the principle on which this bill is based is enough to con- 
demn it in the opinion of any true citizen of the Republic, pro- 
vided he realizes the principles at stake. This is, in reality, the 
most barefaced and tyrannical instance of class legislation that 
I can remember in the whole history of ourcountry. The various 
high tariff bills have had for their excuse the necessity for pro- 


But in this case there is not 
even this excuse. The bill pretends to propose a tax, it is true, 
but not a single human being has any idea that it would yield 
any revenue. The proposed levy of a tax of 10 cents on oleo- 
margarine colored any shade of yellow is simply designed to kill 
the oleomargarine industry. It could not support such a tax, 
and its advocates know that it could not. That is what they are 
trying to levy it for. But, aside from the amount of the pro- 


| posed tax, the whole principle of the bill is wrong. You have no 


right to levy any tax whatever on oleomargarine, any more than 
on butter. To do so is to be guilty of class legislation, which is 


| contrary to democratic principles and hostile to the basic idea of 


our Government—the Government of the people, by the people, 
for the people—for the whole people—not for some particular 
class or classes or some particular section or sections. 

This bill puts a special tax on one single commodity in favor 
of another single commodity. It discriminates against oleomar- 
garine and in favor of butter. Is not that so? And is not that 
really all there is to it? What right has this House to discrimi- 
nate against one commodity and in favor of another? What right 
have we to assist the butter makers at the expense of the oleo- 
margarine makers? Such a proceeding is undemocratic, unjust, 
and unconstitutional. Why not tax butter 10 cents a pound, too? 
You have just as much right to tax butter as to tax cleomarga- 
rine, and no more right to tax the latter than the former. Since 
when has butter enjoyed the privilege of special legisiation and 
special privileges? They say that oleomargarine must be crushed 
and throttled because it competes with butter. You might as 
well say that butter must be taxed out of existence because it 
competes with oleomargarine. Oleomargarine does compete with 
butter, and it has a perfect right to do so—and on an even basis, 
too, on the same even, untaxed basis—just as much right as wood 
has to compete with coal, or electricity with gas and steam 
different kinds of breakfast foods with each other, or different 
kinds of cod-liver oil, or skates, or shoes, or any other similar 
articles. But no, Mr. Chairman, butter is a sacred thing; every- 
thing else must take its chances in the market, but butter must 
be protected by a prohibitory tax. Why, sir, the whole conten- 
tion of the butter interest would be perfectly ridiculous if it were 
not so perfectly monstrous. 

But they say that oleomargarine must be suppressed because it 
is colored yellow to resemble butter in looks. By what right has 
butter a monopoly of that color? Why have not the oleomarga- 
rine people a right to color their goods yellow if they choose to 
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do so? The butter people color their product yellow, too, when- 
ever it does not come out of the churn yellow enough to suit them 
and their customers. What issauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander. It is no more unjust to color oleomargarine yellow than 
tocolor butter yellow. Have the butter people taken outa patent 
on the color of yellow? 

But they say, again, that in coloring oleomargarine yellow its 
manufacturersare taking a fraudulent advantage of butter. Not 
unless oleomargarine is fraudulently sold as butter, Mr. Chair- 
man; and such fraudulent practices as that, whether they be 
numerous or rare, it is the precise purpose of the minority substi- 
tute bill to prevent. That bill is perfectly fair, perfectly honest, 
perfectly constitutional, and that is the bill which ought to be 
passed. Its passage would amply protect the dairy interests so 
far as they have any right to protection, namely, against counter- 
feiting and the fraudulent sale of oleomargarine as butter. On 
the other hand, the pending majority bill is the rankest kind of 
unjust legislation, openly and brazenly essaying to benefit one 
industry by shackling and ruining another rival industry, and to 
create a monopoly in an article of common food, to facilitate the 
formation of a butter trust, and to put the screws of higher prices 
for butter onto the people of this land, both the rich and the 
poor. What can we be thinking of, Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, to dream of passing such a bill? If we do pass it, there will 
be a day of reckoning with the people very soon for those who are 
responsible for this outrage. 

I beg to submit the following preamble and resolutions, which 
were adopted at the meeting of the legislative committee of Ala- 
bama Cotton Seed Oil Mills, held at Montgomery, Ala., January 
24, 1902: 


Whereas in the last Congress the Grout antioleomargarine bill passed the 
House but was defeated in the Senate; and 
Vhereas this bill, as we know, was the most glaring and insolent piece of | 
class legislation ever proposed in Congress; and 
Whereas the advocates of this iniquitous system of legislation, encouraged | 
by their partial success in the past Congress, are urging and lobbying several 
other bills looking to the same end, endeavoring to employ the taxing power 
of this Government for the purpose of the destruction of a legitimate and 
harmiess competitive industry; and 
Whereas the said advocates are especially urging the measure commonly 
known as the Tawney bill, because it is the most radical and destructive in 
its effect of all the measures pending; and 
Whereas the law of 1885 imposing a revenue tax and requiring a revenue 
stamp, which is sufficient for the purposes of inspection nal identification of 
ce ~s m-oil products, and providing heavy penalties for the violation thereof; 
anc 
Whereas every dealer, wholesale and retail, is required by law to pay a 
license for the privilege of engaging in the sale of any of said goods; and 
Whereas in no other country is this industry taxed, but, on the contrary, | 
receives governmental encouragement; and 
Whereas it is not claimed or shown that oleomargarine is unwholesome as 
food or deleterious to the public health; and 
Whereas a further tax of this industry is not necessary for governmental 
revenue, and no additional taxation thereon is needed, statistics showing | 
that the taxes and licenses derived from this source are more than sufficient 
to defray the entire expenses of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, economic- 
ally administered; and 
Whereas oleomargarine is cleanly, healthy, keeping well in and adapted 
to all climates, is cheaper than butter; therefore additional taxation placed 
thereon is taken from the pockets of the poor, who are compelled to use it 
because it is cheaper and healthier than butter; the additional tax threatened 
will, therefore, tax out of existence “the poor man’s butter;” and 
Whereas said additional tax will crush out of existence an industry using 
exclusively products which come from the farmers of this country; and 
Whereas the manufacture of oil from cotton seed is one of the greatest in- 
dustries of this great liberty-loving country and furnishes a ready and high 
price for farm products: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That we, the legislative committee of the Alabama cotton-seed 
oil mills, in meeting assembled, believe that the farm products of our land, 
including those from cotton seed, should have just, fair, and impartial con- 
sideration of the Congress, without regard to section, territory, or occupa- 
tion, and that the hand of the Government should not be raised to strike 
down and crush a legitimate private industry, which pays thousands of dol- 
lars directly into the hands of the farmers for their products; and 
tesolved further, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to each of 
the Senators and Members of the House of Representatives from the State of 
Alabama, and that they be, and are hereby, requested to use all fair, honor- 
able, and just measures to defeat all of said pernicious bills introduced in op- 
position to the cleomargarine or butterine interest; and 
Resolved further, That we condemn all measures having for their purpose | 
the placing of an additional tax upon said industry or its products. 
In ‘witness whereof we have hereunto affixed our signatures. 
J. W. Black, district manager Southern Cotton Oil Company, | 
Montgomery, Ala.; Ernest Lamar, president and manager 
International Cotton Seed Oil Company, Selma, Ala.; C. S. 
Boles, manager Alabama Cotton Oil Company, Montgomery, 
Ala.; W. J. Montgomery, —— Alabama Cotton Oil 
Company; O. C. Wiley, president Troy Fertilizer Company, 
Troy, Ala.; E. B. Nuzum, secretary and treasurer Tuscaloosa 
Cotton Seed Oil Company, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; George P. Ide, 
presdent Jacksonville Oil Mill, Jacksonville, Ala.; M. T. Tra- 
wick, member firm Trawick & Jernigan, proprietors oil mill, 
Opelika, Ala.; F. H. Vernon, manager Birmingham Oil Mill, 
Birmingham, Ala. 











Mr. Chairman, this document represents most fairly and forci- 
bly the prevailing sentiment of the people of Alabama, and, I be- 
lieve, of the whole Southern section of the country. There is no 
opposition in the South to butter, of course, nor is there any op- | 
position to oleomargarine. The predominant feeling is a desire 
that there should be justice and fair play for both interests, and 
there is a strong feeling of indignation over the injustice shown 
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toward oleomargarine by the champions of this iniquitous bill, 
This indignation on the part of the Southern people is justified, 
Mr. Chairman, inasmuch. as oleomargarine, which has been pro- 
nounced a pure and healthful food by the highest scientific au- 
thorities and authorized as a proper article of commerce by the 
Supreme Court, draws largely upon Southern farms for some of 
its ingredients, and becomes thus an important source of reve- 
nue and support to the Southern farmers. 

The preamble and resolution just quoted state the case with 
admirable strength and precision. It is true, as is therein al- 
leged, that the pending bill is the most insolent piece of class 


| legislation ever proposed in Congress, and I can not believe ths 
; I } 5 1a 


this Congress will actually and finally sanction it and deliber- 


| ately vote to ‘‘employ the taxing power of this Government for 


the purpose of the destruction of a legitimate and harmless in- 
dustry.’’ It is true, as stated, that the present licenses and rey- 
enue taxes on oleomargarine are much more than sufficient for 
the legitimate expenses of inspection, and that in no other coun- 
try is the industry taxed at all, nor should it be taxed here, 
Least of all should it be subjected to the proposed ruinous tax 
proposed by the jealous and selfish butter interests, solely to 
crush the legitimate oleomargarine industry, which is so bene- 
ficial to our farmers and laboring classes, and to force the poor 
man to pay butter prices or go without either butter or oleo- 
margarine. 

The butter interest is undoubtedly a great interest, but so is the 
cotton-seed oil interest a greatinterest. The one hasas much right 
as the other before the law, andnomore. Why should the cotton- 
seed oil interest be taxed and burdened and crippled for the bene- 
fit of the butter interest? The cotton-seed oil interest asks no 
special favors from the Government, as the butter interest is so 
impudently asking. All that is asked by the friends of oleomar- 
garine is a fair field and no favor—a just, equitable, impartial 
treatment at the hands of the law-making power. The people of 
Alabama consider it outrageously unjust that the farm products 


| of the South should be discriminated against for the benefit of the 
| farm products of New York or Wisconsin or Iowa, or that the 
power of the General Government should be made use of to ruin 


a business which provides such a large source of income for the 
hard-working agricultural community. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely hope that the sober second thought 
of the members of this House may come to the rescue and save 
us from the disgrace of legalizing this oppressive and unjust 
There is no warrant nor excuse for passing it. There 
is no sense or justice in it. The bill isa barbarous bill—uncon- 
stitutional, undemocratic, inequitable, a gross piece of favoritism, 
and more suitabie to an auvocratic despotism than to the free Re- 
public of the United States. It ought to be buried out of sight, 
and I can not and will not believe that it can ever become a law 
in this civilized free country and in this enlightened age. 


Oleomargarine Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. T. J. SELBY, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 11, 1902, 


On the bill (H. R. 9203) to make oleomargarine and other imitation dairy 
products subject to the laws of the State or Territory into which they are 
transported, and to change the tax on oleomargarine. 

Mr. SELBY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to say a few words on this greasy sub- 
‘ I am a friend to the cow. Iam a friend to the woman that 
milks the cow. Iam a friend to the man who stands by and 
watches his wife while she milks the cow, for is she not his help- 
meet? I love to see the woman churn the foaming cream until 
the butter cometh. I love the nice fresh buttermilk, and love to 
see the busy housewife wallop the butter about in her hands into 
shapely rolls. I love to see the butter come, and then I love to 
make the butter fly. 

Memory goes back to the happy times when the cows came 
home, and to the less happy times when I had tomake them come 
home. Any man who has been raised with a cow will never lose 
his friendship for her, nor go back upon her, nor upon her back, 
when adversity strikes her business. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Lamp] paid t 
cow a beautiful and eloquent tribute, but let me say 
the Virginia cow can not be compared with the big fat « 
the Mississippi Valley and beyond. I am well aware tha 
ginia is entitled to the proud distinction of having bee 
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‘‘ mother of Presidents,’’ but she was not the mother of the cow. 
The Mississippi Valley cow is a marvel of wonder and the pride 
of every home. She never goes dry. It generally takes an hour 
to milk her, and if she is not milked on time she will milk her- 
self. She is kind and gentle, and has such maternal affection 
that she often licks the milker instead of her calf. 

I have the honor, sir, to live in the land of the blooming cow. 
If I fail to vote for this bill, I shall feel that I can not go home 
and ever again look an honest cow in the face. The cows in my 
country are Democratic cows. They give Democratic milk, which 
accounts for the everlasting big Democratic majorities in my 
district. They never ‘* water’’ their milk nor kick the bucket 
over in a fashion that causes the milkmaid to say ‘‘ durnit,’’ nor the 
milkman to swear. Theyare honest, innocent cows that have not 
heard of the tricks of ye cunning dairyman or of the slippery 
ways of ye oleo man. They are not yet aware, sir, that there is 
such a thing as oleo in any part of their anatomy. Why, sir, 
even our hogs have not learned that their greasy in’ards con- 
tribute to the greedy work of building up a great anticow-butter 
monopoly. If the peaceful hog knewit he would grunt in shame. 

The cow in my country lives in Acadian simplicity. She dwell- 
eth amidst green pastures and looketh dubiously at the Repub- 
lican politician as he passeth by on his mission to hoodoo the 
honest voter. 

Frolicsome calves gallop about with tails erect, rejoicing in the 
fullness of democratic freedom that is theirs. The cow is con- 
tented and happy out in my district in her benevolent work of 
giving milk for young Democrats. Little does this patient cow 
know that the honest product of her toil is being counterfeited so 
successfully by cunning men that the butter eater knoweth not 
any more what he eateth when he buttereth his bread. Little 
does the lazy hog know that a substance called butter contains 34 
per cent of his grease “‘ in’ards,”’ to say nothing of ‘‘ hair in the but- 
ter’? from other sources, And our honest cow—what would she 
do—how would she feel, if she knew that the ingenious Yankee, 
when she should die—on call, or violently—would use 27 per cent 
of her tallow and mix it up into a mess with hog fat and cotton- 
seed grease and palm it off on mankind for honest butter? Her 
grief would become so intense that her milk would turn to water. 

And this honest workingman of whom the oleo angels sing— 

this son of toil and his little family, or big family, as the case 
may be, and about whom gentlemen seem so solicitous for fear he 
will not get cheap butter—what about them? Why should you 
be such strenuous advocates of a cheap stuff, a counterfeit butter 
for this honest son of toil and his family that you denounce Dem- 
ocrats here in the great name of oleo? Are you really for the 
poor man or for the oleo fellow? Why should you desire to feed 
him and his family on hog lard, steer fat and cotton-seed grease, 
and leave them in the innocent belief that they are filled up on 
but a. delicious butter, ‘‘ wholesome food,’’ and all that sort of 
stuil! 
_ This ‘‘ wholesome food product ’’ called oleomargarine you say 
is such a fine counterfeit of genuine butter, such a delicious sub- 
stitute, that the honest son of toil can not tell whether he is eat- 
ing pure butter or this fraudulent compound of hog lard, steer 
fat, and cotton-seed grease. To such perfection hath swindling 
come at last under Republican rule and misrule. Why should 
you not be as earnestly and eloquently advocating an honest thing 
for the honest workingman as you are earnestly and eloquently 
advocating this substitute, this compound of mysterious fats, for 
him? I tell you the honest son of toil is entitled to have the honest 
product of honest labor, the best and not the poorest, the genuine 
and not the counterfeit. We should take off our hats to these 
honest sons of toil, for we are here by their votes, by their kind 
permission. They expect us to prevent fraud, not to protect it. 
They expect us to give an honest vote for an honest measure. 
This bill is an honest measure to protect an honest industry. 

The country is now filled with so many gigantic food-product 
swindles and other swinding frauds everywhere, in everything, 
mee State and national legislation is now demanded to suppress 

em, 

‘ Corporation swindles and trust combine swindles have been fos- 
tered and fattened and allowed to grow in such gigantic forms 
— the reign of Republicanism began that they overshadow 

'e country with their vampire wings, until the people can 
ae distinguish honesty from dishonesty, the genuine from 
the counterfeit. These vast institutions have become the pets of 
party. And so, behind these oleomargarine concerns stand great 
juiuences and active agencies, because there is money in the 
looea The frauds they perpetrate upon the country are over- 

oked, because there is money in overlooking them. States laws 

ave been ignored, because there is money inignoring them. The 

Wheels of these concerns run fast, while the wheels of justice run 

CW rnere is money in the fast wheels—there is none in the 
8. 


This great oleo fraud has reached that stage when legislation is 


necessary to expose its fraud, to check it, to suppress it, to destroy 
it. The legislation provided in this bill is necessary. More than 
200 leading agricultural publications, representing millions of 
readers, demand it. The Patrons of Husbandry demand it. The 
honest dairy interests of this country demand it. The honest 
butter makers everywhere demand it. Then, why should we 
hesitate to vote for it? Should we hesitate because 357 cotton- 
seed oil mills stand opposed to this measure? The product of 
these mills last year is reported at 93,000,000 gallons, of which 
49,000,000 were exported and 44,000,000 left for home consumption, 
to be used for ‘‘ pure olive oil,’ soap grease, and this oleo-butter 
compound. A very small portion of this product really goes into 
the oleo mixture. Only about 5 per cent in the make-up of oleo- 
margarine is cotton-seed oil. Hence, this favored industry will 
not be crippled if this bill becomes a law. 

The hog-fat man is not kicking against this legislation, yet the 
hog-fat man furnishes 34 per cent of this compounded fraud. 
But the steer-fat man is kicking; the stock-yard fellows that have 
steer fat to sell are kicking. They feel so distressed over the 
prospect of a butter famine, if this bill should pass, whereby, as 
they claim, the poor man will be deprived of cheap butter, that 
they start the report that a great butter trust is forming, with 
headquarters at Kansas City, as the result of this proposed legis- 
lation. This report starts too close to the Kansas City stock- 
yards to have the trade-mark of honesty uponit. Is it the poor 
man these fellows arethinking about or the steer fat they want to 
sell? It is not the butterless man théy care for; there is no money 
in that, but there is money in steer fat. And when the hog fat, 
the steer fat, and cotton-seed grease are mixed up with a lot of 
other stuff ‘‘there’s millions in it,’’ not for the honest sons of 
toil, but for the oleo man—the counterfeit-butter-making man. 

We are told that no Jeffersonian Democrat can consistently 
vote for this bill! The Democracy does not stand on a platform 
34 parts hog fat, 27 parts steer fat, and 5 parts cotton-seed grease. 
Such an assumption would be an insult to the memory of Jeffer- 
son and a slander on the intelligence of Bryan. The oleaginous 
gods of the Republican party—and there are lots of them—would 
not for a moment blaspheme Democracy by accusing it of stand- 
ing on an oleomargarine platform. No party could stand long on 
such a platform wit)icut slipping ‘‘ away back”’ and sitting down 
hard, with its face to the wall. 

Gentlemen, let us stand by the honest cow, and verily we shall 
have an abundance of genuine butter for our bread, and milk for 
our babies—and the earth and the fullness thereof shall be ours. 
[Loud applause. } 





Oleomargarine Bill. 


I believe that at the root of this bill and this proposition lies a menace to 
the liberties of this country and an assault upon personal rightsand freedom. 
It is a proposition to introduce into the forum of Congress a measure to per- 
mit the taxing power of the United States Government (when there is no 
necessity for raising funds) to be used for the purpose of destroying a great 
industry, and by consequence building up another industry. It is a simple 
attempt of the strong to crush the weal. It is a misdirection of Government 
power and purpose that may be used in the coming years for the overthrow 
of any other industry of this country. There is not an industrial right en- 
joyed by a citizen of the United States that may not be in this way assailed 
and overthrown by a merciless, corrupt, and wicked purpose. 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 
OF OHIO, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 4, 1902. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9206) to make oleomargarine and 
other imitation dairy products subject to the laws of the State or Territory 
into which they are transported, and to change the tax on oleomargarine— 


Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: My contribution to this debate will not be made 
in the expectation that any good will come of it so far as the 
passage or defeat of this bill is concerned. A mighty power has 

otten its shoulder to the wheel, and the faint-hearted and fear- 

ul are going to execute the decree of that influence. A mighty 
special industry in the United States has found another industry 
in its pathway. It was on the highway to the complete over- 
throw of fairness and justice in the dealings with its fellow-men, 
and it has invoked the power of this Congress to rid itself of that 
obstruction. The power is great enough to force this measure 
through. Not one single argument has been made here that has 
not been based upon a false and fraudulent assumption; and if I 
believed that the manufacture of oleomargarine was as faulty in 
the integrity of its ingredients as have been these arguments for 





AG 


— 


the passage of this bill faulty in their citation of authorities and 
their appeals to precedents, then I would vote for this bill. Not 
one argument thus far made could stand for one moment in any 
court of the country or in the forum of common sense or common 
fairness. 

We have one gentleman coming here to invoke the shade of 
John Marshall to prove that it isa just and legitimate act of gov- 
ernment to use its taxing power to ‘destroy ’’’ an industry; and 
John Marshall, here on this floor, where a few short months ago 
he was eulogized by the most eloquent men in the nation, is de- 
nounced as a judge who announced that taxation is a proper 
weapon to fight competition. If that statement were true, John 
Marshall—John Marshall, who gave tone and direction to the 
great principles of equal justice and civil rights in this country— 
is dragged from his tomb and brought in here with a garbled 
statement of what he has uttered in order to justify the demand 
that one legitimate industry shall be permitted to destroy another 
legitimate industry. 

I had read this opinion only about a year ago, and I was amazed 
that anybody who was a lawyer, and apparently a good lawyer, 
could have thus attempted to distort such an opinion as this one. 
Why, this opinion of John Marshall has been quoted in the United 
States for a hundred years or less by every statesman and every 
lawver who has attempted to protect the people of this country 
against unjust taxation. It is the very thunder of the Mount 
Sinai of denunciation against such a bill as the one presented 
here by the majority of this tommittee. It is the very founda- 
tion stone upon which the people of the United States have stood 
and hurled their anathemas against the men who have attempted 
to take the power of the Government in one hand and to destroy 
the rights of men by an enactment. It has been the basis of ap- 
peal for justice and fairness in taxation in all these years. 

The gentleman quoted just this much of John Marshall’s dec- 
laration: 

The power of taxation is the power to destroy— 


and used that here on this floor in the presence of lawyers famil- 
iar with these cases, to argue with the people that it was held by 
John Marshall that it was a legitimate use of the taxing power to 
destroy one article of industry in the interest of another. 

Now, let us see what these decisions are. I read from the opin- 
ion in Loan Association v. Topeka (87 Supreme Court Reports, 
Wallace), and I want to read about a page and a half of it to 
show you how you may don the livery of justice and truth, don 
the livery of the court of justice, to serve the devil of greed in. 
[ Applause. ] 

I read from the opinion of the court: 

Of all the powers conferred upon government that of taxation is most lia- 
ble toabuse. Given a purpose or object for which taxation may be lawfully 
used, and the extent of its exercise is in its very nature unlimited. It is true 
that express limitation on the amount of tax to be levied or the things to be 
taxed may be imposed by constitution or statute, but in most instances for 
which taxes are levied, as the support of the Government, the prosecution of 
war, the national defense, any limitation is unsafe. The entire resources of 
the people should in some instances be at the di: 1 of the Government. 

n€ power to tax is therefore the strongest, the most mea | of all the 
powers of the Government, reaching directly or indirectly to all classes of 
the people. It was said by Chief Justice Marshall, in the case of McCulloch 
v. The State of Maryland— 


And the gentleman read just that much of it— 


that the power to tax is the power to destroy. A striking instance of the 
truth of the proposition is seen in the fact that the existing tax of 10 per cent 
imposed by the United States on the circulation of all other banks than the 
national banks drove out of existence every State bank of circulation within 
a year or two after its ge. This power can _as readily be employed 
against one class of individuals.and in favor of another, so as to ruin one 
class and give unlimited wealth and prosperity to the other, if there is no 
implied limitation of the uses for which the power may be exercised. 

o lay with one hand the power of the Government on the property of the 
citizen and with the other to bestow it upon favored individuals, to aid pri- 
vate enterprises, and build up private fortunes is none the Jessa robbery be- 
cause it is done under the forms of law and is called taxation. This is not 
legislation. It is a decree under legislative form. 


That is law that justice smiles on, and any distortion of it fora 
base purpose and justifying robbery justice will condemn some 
day. 

Nor is it taxation. 
of money assessed on the person or property of a citizen 
the use of the nation or state.” 

No court will hold that this 10 cents per pound to be decreed 
against a useful and wholesome article is a tax. It is a decree of 
confiscation. It is penalty so large that it will prevent the carry- 
ing on of one industry and the increase of the monopoly of an- 
other. 

These gentlemen come right in here and say they do not need 
this money; they do not want this money. They only want to do 
it to put it as a burden upon an industry and break that industry 
down by it. You might just as well do it by prehibitive laws as 


“A tax,” says Webster's Dictionary, “isa rate or sum 
yy government for 


to do it by taxation. 


Coulter, J.,in Northern Liberties v. St. John’s Church, says, very forcibly: 
‘‘I think the common mind has everywhere taken in the understanding that 
taxes are a public imposition, levied by authority of the Government for the 
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purpose of carrying on the Government in all its machinery and operationa; 
that they are imposed for a public purpose.”’ 

Do not call this taxation any more; call this a power to levy a 
contribution. Call it what it was called when the rebel army 
marched up to Gettysburg and Chambersburg and demanded a 
ransom. Call it what the brigands of Bulgaria call the demand 
that they are making upon the missionaries over there, and then 
you have got the right name for it. [Lond applause.] Never 
again, I hope, will I ever hear such a proposition as this called 
taxation. 

We have established, we think, beyond cavil that there can be no lawful 
tax which is not laid for a public purpose. It may not be easy to draw the 
line in all cases so as to decide what is a public purpose in this sense and what 
5 itis undoubtedly the duty of the legislature which imposes or authorizes 
municipalities to impose a tax to see that it is not to be used for purposes of 
private interest instead of a public one, and the courts can only be justified 
in mterposing when a violation of this principle is clear and the reason for 
interference cogent. 

Now, the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Haskrns] stood here 
yesterday and undertook to show that by the decision of Chief 
Justice Marshall he had held that it was competent in this country 
and a thing to be advocated, to take the taxing power of the Gov- 
ernment for no public purpose, not in any way to benefit the pub- 
lic directly, and use that taxing power for the purpose of the de- 
struction and annihilation of a great industry eugaged in the 
manufacture of a wholesome food product. If he did not mean 
all this, what did he mean? For what purpose did he quote 
Marshall? Well, I have defended Judge Marshall. 

Nobody can be made to believe that the object.of the promoters 
of this bill is in the interest of the public or for any interest in the 
world except the most sordid and cold-bloeded. It is the purpose 
of the promoters of the oleomargarine bill to destroy the manu- 
facture of the article. 

Mr. Adams was the leading exponent of the doctrine underly- 
ing this whole measure; he was not hot-headed and vindictive as 
was a certain other gentleman who led in the fight, and here is his 
language: 

There is no use beating about the bush in this matter. We want to pass 
this law and drive the oleomargarine mannfacturers out of the business 

Then, on the 18th of May, 1900, Mr. Knight, secretary of the 
National Dairy Union, wrote as follows: 

Now is the time for you to clip the fangs of the mighty octopus of the oleo- 
margarine manufacturers. 

And Governor Hoard himself stated before the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, speaking officially for the National Dairy 
Union: 

In plain words, this is repressive taxation. 


Later on, when Governor Hoard was asked what he would do 
if it turned out that the bill which he was advocating failed to 
reduce and destroy the manufacture of oleomargarine, he said: 


In that case, I would come before Congress and demand a still higher tax. 


So, Mr. Chairman, there is no use to be ‘‘ beating about the 
bush.” It is a deliberate purpose upon the one hand to take the 
taxing power of the Government and say to the manufacturers of 
oleomargarine, ‘‘ You shall not make this article;’’to say to the 
people of the country who to-day buy this article in competition 
with butter, ‘“‘ You shall not buy this article; you shall not eatit. 
We will drive the manufacturers of it out of the country, and you 
shall not have it, no matter how anxiously you seck for it; it shall 
not be yours to have.”’ This is the whole doctrine, and it may 
just as well be faced one time as another, and let us know whether, 
in this country of equal rights and freedom, one set of men, be- 
cause they have the power and can by clamor excite the multi- 
tude, can destroy a valuable industry in the interest of another. 

It will be seen that the advocates of this bill in the end will re- 
fuse to vote for a measure intended to protect the public against 
the poisonous article known as “‘ process butter.” ‘What is ©’ proc- 
ess butter?” Hundreds of thousands of tons of butter in the 
United States, in the market places, in the great cities, in the 
small cities, and in the towns become rancid and unfit for use. 
This butter is collected together, and a set of creameries have 
invested their money in a process that takes this butter and puts 
it through a chemical process—not heat, so as to destroy the ver- 
min of its poison—and manufactures it into a compact ball of 
butter which no man can tell by mere sight from the best May 
or June butter, and this is forced upon the market. : 

And you will find, Mr. Chairman, when the proposition comes 
up to inspect that butter and to prevent its sale and to prevent 1 
deleterous effect upon the public health of this country that these 
same people will resist it, and the creameries engaged in the busi- 
ness will telegraph totheir members of Congress to vote down any 
amendment of this character. This is the animus of the whole 
procedure. ; 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to refer briefly to the history, of 
this legislation or the legislation on the subject of oleomagarmeé 
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and kindred questions. I was in Congress when the first oleo- 
margarine bill was introduced. Tt was. brought here at the de- 
mand of the American Dairy Association. I may not have the 
name just exactly right, but whatever name it was, it was the 
same organization. It was brought here and introduced into this 
House by one of the ablest advocates of this scheme of legislation 
that ever appeared here. It was brought to this House by the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. COOPER of Texas. Mr. Hatch. ; 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Hatch. I heard his first argument 
in favor of the passage of the bill in the committee, and he 
brought to its support every argument that could be made in 
favor of that sort of legislation. What was that legislation? It 
was simply a bill that provided for the proper marking and sell- 
ing of oleomargarine as the product thus described, and it did not 
attempt to go one step further. No man at that time had ever 
heard in the United States that it was to be tolerated for one mo- 
ment that one industry should be allowed to crush another in- 
dustry by the mailed fist of the law. 

And Colonel Hatch came before the committee and made an 
argument, and what do you think it was based upon? What was 
the whole sum and substance of it? It was that oleomargarine was 
a deleterious product. And the predecessor of the distinguished 
gentleman who argued here yesterday from the State of Vermont, 
Mr. Grout, made the same argument, standing right there, hour 
after hour, in season and out of season. He told of the horrible 
effects upon the health of the people of the United States. 

As the hearings before the committee progressed, medical gen- 

tlemen, chemists, men of high distinction in their specialties, 
came before the committee and testified that there was not one 
single particle of truth in any of the allegations that had been 
made. We sent tothe Agricultural Department and brought the 
analysis of the article itself and discovered what is now stated to 
be true, that there is not one single ingredient in oleomargarine 
that is not in the butter of the cow; not one; not one article of 
anything in its last analysis that is not a component part of the 
butter of the cow; and the evidence showed that there was not 
any truth in the statement that there was anything deleterious, 
and therefore the whole argument as to public health fell to the 
rround, 
. From that day to this, this sort of legislation has been progress- 
ing onward and upward, and finally I have lived, and held a posi- 
tion on the floor all the time, to see the exponents of the bill come 
forward and in a manly, straightforward manner, as the gentle- 
man from Vermont [Mr. Haskins] did yesterday, admit that there 
was no objection to the manufacture of the article; that it was 
i that it was nutritious, and a valuable article of food 
product. 

Now, it is something to have had a manufacturing industry in 
the country that taught the people that much, that moved the 
whole people of the United States away from the argument of 
Colonel Hatch, made with the utmost sincerity and believing it 
to be true, and coming here armed with the arguments of the 
association, and going forward to the testimony we have had here 
from every source whatever that this is an article unimpeachable 
in its character, both for nutrition and wholesomeness and every- 
thing else that appertains to butter. 

Now, the next step in this direction was filled cheese. I ought 
to say that I voted for the oleomargarine bill. The provision of 
taxation in that case was only sufficient in amount to provide a 
police espionage of the manufacture and sale. It did not intend 
and was not intended to in anywise limit the manufacture, or to 
prevent anybody from buying it, or in any way interfering with 
it, except as everybody insists upon to-day that the article ought 
to be sold for what it is. Nobody denies that. That was the sole 
purpose of the legislation in 1885 for which I voted, and for which 
I would vote again. 

a BARTLET. Will the gentleman from Ohio allow me a 
£geshon? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Yes. 

Mr.BARTLETT. Did not the President of the United States 
— he approved the bill of 1886, in a message to Congress, say 
that if its purpose was to destroy an industry for the benefit of 
anot her, he would have vetoed it? 

m _ '. GROSVENOR. Certainly; that was admitted by every- 
ae Who supported the bill, and it was urged that a small tax 
. I - it W as not going in anywise to interfere with the production 
ed 7 article. I voted for it, as I said, and I would continue to 
A, ; ra it under like circumstances and under like conditions. 
a é W : ald vote for a good deal of other legislation. I would 
if Le - 7 Sislation to have pure butter, the product of the cow, 
on van nee i. _ But this same phalanx that stands here breath- 
Olona eo wenings and slaughter against the manufacturers of 
rule. fate ae would not vote to-morrow, under the five-minute 
in to cous provision prohibiting the introduction of strychnine 

utter, (Laughter.] Try itand see. Just try it. 
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While they stand here admitting the purity and beneficial char- 
acter of oleomargarine, they know perfectly well that thousands 
of tons, millions of pounds of butter, are shipped from the country 
districts of this country into the great cities, and after it has be- 
come rancid and utterly unfit for human food is daily being re- 
constructed, remanufactured, treated with chemicals, put up in 
beautiful cakes of butter, sent everywhere, and not one of them 
will vote to prevent it. [Laughter.] From the day when the 
great manufacturers of fraudulent coloring in the city of Bur- 
lington, Vt., taught the farmers of New England to color their 
butter, there has been no effort to prevent dishonesty in the man- 
ufacture of butter of the country. [Laughter and applause. | 

I remember very well that I once heard a colloquy between a 
distinguished Senator from Kansas, the late Mr. Ingalls, and the 
great Senator from Vermont, Mr. Edmunds, in which Mr. Ed- 
munds eulogized the butter makers of Vermont and declared that 
under no circumstances would they ever be guilty of any fraud 
upon the people by coloring their butter; and Mr. Ingalls reached 
down under his desk and, in a dramatic manner, pulled out a bot- 
tle holding about a quart of a preparation that had been made in 
the city of Burlington, Vt., with which the farmers of that State 
might change the appearance of the white butter of winter so 
that nobody could tell the difference between that and the butter 
of May and June. [Laughter.] 

But I can tell you something that will be curious to some of 
you. They have abandoned that coloring; they do not use it any 
more. That was a clumsy article. They are now using the arti- 
cle the base of which was first introduced into the United States 
and first used by the manufacturersof oleomargarine. [Laughter. | 
I refer to annotto. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Theyare imitating oleomargarine! 





{Laugh- 


ter. | 

Mr. GROSVENOR. They are imitating oleomargarine to all 
intents and purposes. They never used this coloring article in 
all the history of butter making until, Japanese-like, they learned 
how to use it from seeing it used in the oleomargarine factories 
of the United States: 

Mr. HASKINS. Allow me to say that the preparation made 
by Wells, Richardson & Co. does not contain any annotto, but, as 
shown by chemical analysis, is composed purely of vegetable 
matter. 

Mr.GROSVENOR. ThatiswhatIamsaying. Soisannottoa 
vegetable substance. But the article formerly used by the but- 
ter makers was a clumsy article, not a product of skill, as is the 
article now being used. And I venture to say to my friend from 
Vermont that the article which he speaks of, manufactured at 
Manchester, in his State, has no sale to-day because the butter 
makers are using our article. 

Now, the next measure that came into Congress undertaking to 
deal with a food project related to filled cheese. The bill on that 
subject was reported from the committee of which I was a mem- 
ber. I wrote the report; I championed the bill on this floor; it 
passed and became a law. That bill proceeded upon the theory 
which was established beyond a reasonable doubt that the ingre- 
dients out of which filled cheese, as it was called, was made were 
an inferior article and made a species of cheese that was proven 
to be deleterious to the public health. 

It was shown, also, to our satisfaction that the commingling of 
that article with the pure cream cheese of our country had broken 
down our market in foreign countries for this product of the farm. 
And so we provided in that bill just about what is provided in 
the minority bill here—only not in so good form as the minority 
bill puts it. We provided that filled cheese should be stamped 
and branded in such a way that it could not be a fraud upon the 
public. And there has been, so far as I know, no trouble or diffi- 
culty in protecting the real cheese of the United States against 
the spurious article known as filled cheese. 

But we went forward. Thirty-two States of the Union passed 
laws against oleomargarine. I want to say to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Tompkins] that when he speaks of the 
32 States of the 45 launching their criminal statutes against the 
commodity, while the manufacture, sale, or use of the com- 
modity is growing at a rapid rate, unaffected by that sort of a 
statute, there is presented a consideration that may well induce 
us to call a halt as intelligent legislators. 

Here are 32 States with their power of constabulary enforce- 
ment of criminal and civil statutes, with all the machinery to 
carry them into effect, with their grand juries and their prose- 
cuting attorneys; yet we are told that this commodity, the object 
of invective and denunciation as criminal, is growing stronger 
and stronger and mightier and mightier in this country. Why 
is this? Is it because the article is as good as, if not better than, 
its competitor, and because there is a public demand for it that 
defies legislation—just exactly as the public demand for whisky in 
the State of my friend here, Mr. Powers, simply does not repeal 
the Jaw, does not amend it, but just laughs at it—just as has been 
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the case with the law in the State of New Hampshire, where it has 


been the fact, as exploited not very long ago, that the city of | 


Manchester has erected a great public building and supported the 
city government, and carried on a magnificent line of improve- 
ments, all of which came out of the fact that there was a viola- 
tion of the law going on in that State. 

Mr. CURRIER. I wish to make this suggestion, that how- 
ever true the statement of the gentleman may have been in the 
past, it is not true to-day. There is no violation of the prohib- 
itory liquor statute in our State that the authorities can possibly 
learn of to-day. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Well, my friend,I will say this to you: 
If youshould be passing over the State of New Hampshire, I do 
not think you need to carry a large supply of liquor in order to 
get throughcomfortably. ButI admit that it is my information 
that the system under which the public building at Manchester 
was erected and the civil government run there for several years 
has been put an end to. How long that will continue I do not 
know. Probably they will get along very well, now that they 
have the building, without any increase of taxation. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. They have not sold out the 
building and given the proceeds to the poor, have they? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Not that I have heard of. 

Mr. CURRIER. The gentleman is mistaken in regard to the 
building. There has been no new city building constructed in 
years in Manchester. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Iam glad to hear that, and gladly correct 
any false impression made by the published accounts. It shows 


that sometimes newspapers will be mistaken, even in a godly city | 


in a godly State, but we all know that that is the true and just 
criterion in this country. Whena law is unenforced, when 32 
States come here apparently saying to the Congress of the United 


States, ‘‘ We have an enactment in our State as wisely framed as | 
it is possible for human ingenuity to frame it; it relates purely toa | 
police regulation; it goes only to the question involved in that | 
definition of law, and yet we can not enforce it, and there are | 


flagrant violations of it all over the country,’’ when you see that 
condition of things, the wise man stops and says, ‘* Possibly we 
may be going a little too far in trenching upon the liberties and 
rights of the people of this country.’’ That is what I have to 
say upon that branch of the subject. 

So far as I know, there has been no difficulty in the enforce- 
ment of the filled-cheese law. I have heard no complaint about 
that. There is no complaint from our consular service in Europe, 
where our market is or has been, although our consular reports 


teemed with complaints before the passage of the filled-cheese | 
law. And if this bill had been framed here with an argument to | 


Congress saying, ‘‘ The law is defective in that we have not the 
machinery for its enforcement,’’ and suggesting a wiser plan, 
suggesting some amendments that would be beneficial, I would 
have gladly voted for that bill, and I will do so now if the oppor- 
tunity is afforded me to vote for the minority bill. 


Now, what have we got? I am going to give youa few in- | 


stances, and ask the members of this committee if you will strike 
down an industry that has that sort of effect in this country. I 
know you will. I am only speaking to justify myself; that is 


all. I can produce evidence here that not only private indi- | 


viduals, but the managers of creameries, have been found to 
be engaged in this kind of a business, buying the milk from 
the farmer, manufacturing it into butter, and selling the 
butter in the cities; buying the oleomargarine from the cities 
and selling it to the farmers from whom they bought the milk. 
[ Laughter. } 

Now, I will tell you where you can get the evidence, and if itis not 
a significant circumstance, then I do not understand the signifi- 
cance of anything. Go tothe Internal-Revenue Department, and 
you know we have a law on the statute books under which every 
manufacturer of oleomargarine is known. He is compelled to 
show his books and the places to which he ships his product—to the 
intermediate man, the middleman—and the Department follows 
itdown. Strangely enough, in one of the counties of Ohio it was 
discovered that two of the largest patrons of the Chicago oleo- 


margarine factory were two creameries, and the Department | 


thought there must be some mistake about that and followed 
down the stream and came to the creamery and said, ‘‘ What are 
you doing with oleomargarine?”’ Then they exposed the whole 
thing and told the story: ‘‘ We are selling it to the farmers at a 
cheap price per pound, and we are buying their milk and making 
it into butter and sending the butter to Chicago.” 

Over here in the institution known as St. Elizabeth’s, the great 
insane asylum, you will find by reference to its report to Con- 
gress that after full experiment the superintendent of that insti- 
tution ordered that there should be no further purchases of but- 
ter, and that the entire institution, including the table of the 
superintendent, should be supplied with oleomargarine. He 
states that the quality is better than the butter t he had 
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bought, that itis more healthful, and that he saves to the institu- 
tion $6,000 a year. And you are to put a stop to that? 

And now comes my friend the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Knapp], who spoke in the time of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Haskins], and says that they do not do this for any 
purpose of limiting the supply, that they do not do it out of any 
purpose to benefit the producers of cow butter. Oh, not at all! 
They only just want to get rid of an article that in a single public 
institution has saved to the Government $6,000 a year, and they 
say ‘we have nothing but the most platonic interest in the whole 
subject.’’ 

Gentlemen, when did a man who bought a pound of butter for 
the use of his family ask you to vote for this bill? Where is the 
man who was ever instigated to vote for this bill by a single 


| human being who was a buyer of butter? There are 25 men in 
| the United States who buy butter where there is one who makes 


it. And confessedly you propose to make the manufacture im- 
possible, 

It is not worth while for gentlemen to talk to me here and say 
they do not intend the destruction of this article. We have their 





admission right here, of record, that their purpose is to make it 
impossible that this commodity shall be manufactured and sold 
in the United States. Do you think the creamery interests of 
the country are here carrying on this war, filling the lobbies of 


| this House with paid lobbyists, and filling the mails of the country 
| full of literature, all because they love a country where they have 
| pure butter, and that no pecuniary advantages is to come to any- 


| body, not one soul on earth. Nobody would ever stand up here 
and solemnly make those declarations. 
The gentleman from New York says he advocates the passage 
of this bill in the interest of the people of this country. What 
| people of this country? Who asked him for it? Go to the dis- 
trict that I have the honor to represent in this House, where 
there are 10,000 men engaged in the business of mining coal, and 
tell these men after this bill becomes a law, ‘‘ We did not pass 
this bill to take a single cent out of your pockets; no, not at all.” 
| The answer will be, ‘‘ There is 15 cents a pound added to the 
| pound of butter that I wanted to buy;”’ and you will answer to 
| the people of this country, that are not easily fooled, by declaring 
that they have no pecuniary interest in the passage of this bill. 
| Irepeat what I said the other day, and I have nothing further 
| to say about this whole measure. This bill is founded upon bad 
| principles of law. It is founded upon the development of injus- 
| tice and outrage. Itisa bill that in the hundred and odd years 
| of our country’s life never had its equal or parallel in the House 
of Representatives before. In all the years that this Government 
| has stood no man before this ever dared to come into the Con- 
| gress of the United States and say: ‘‘I am the producer of Article 
A,and Article B has got in my way. I want you to tax out of ex- 
istence Article B, so that Ican make money on Article A.’’ These 
virgins are corrupt and wicked virgins, without any oil in their 
lamps. [Laughter and applause. ] 
Do you think the gentleman from Connecticut is interested that 


| the people of my Congressional district shall eat pure butter or 


| interested in the men who stand behind him, a small minority of 
his constituents, who put money in dairies, who shall have laws 
in their interest passed under an act of Congress of the United 
States? [Loud applause.] That is all there is of it. 

Mr. HENRY of Connecticut. As the gentleman seems to refer 
| to me, I would state that I am interested that the gentleman's 
constituents shall know what they buy and eat, and if they buy a 
substitute for butter that they shall know that it is oleomargarine. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. What about wooden nutmegs? [Great 
laughter. ] 

Mr. HENRY of Connecticut. Nutmegs are supposed to be 
| cheap. ; 

Mr. SPERRY. The gentleman should not cast an imputation 
against the State of his birth. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The gentleman has been here a long time. 
There are thousands of products in this country that are filled 
with adulteration. There are hundreds of products in this coun- 
try that you can not say, as the gentleman from Vermont said 
yesterday, thisis a clean, a nutritious, wholesome article; but you 
can say of them they are vicious and unwholesome and deleter!- 
ous. This is the first time that gentlemen have got up a raid 
against the production of any article. : 

Mr. HENRY of Connecticut. One word. As a native of old 
Connecticut, I would not suppose that the gentleman from Ohio 
would cast a slur upon the wooden nutmeg. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Asa native of Connecticut, “the gentle- 
man from Ohio” understands the game. [Great laughter and 
applause.] I was saying that in a hundred years of legislation “ 
this country nobody ever before presented a bill and in suppor 
of it said that he desired to destroy, as two witnesses said in these 
hearings, an industry recognized and now in force, compelling 

















the destruction of this valuable product of the people of the United 
states. 

r Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Certainly. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man, as a matter of fact, is it your opinion should this bill be- 
come law that oleomargarine will no longer be manufactured? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Iam coming to that in a moment if my 
friend will permit me to do so in the proper place. 

Mr. SPIGHT. The gentleman seems to have given the subject 
a great deal of consideration. What does the gentleman think of 
that class of argument made by Governor Hoard, the chairman 
of the National Dairy Union, that one of the elements that enters 
into the manufacture of oleomargarine is from the bodies of dead 
animals that have died of disease and from the refuse of slaughter- 
houses? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Governor Hoard knows there is not a 
word of truth in that statement. I do not know that he ever 
made such a statement. I hope he did not. 

Mr. SPIGHT. He made that statement in his testimony. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I will put the gentleman from Vermont 
against him. He says that it is a ‘‘ pure, wholesome article.”’ 
That is one of the extremes to which men are driven. Driven 
from every other position, they have to come at last to the naked 
sroposition that they wanted to destroy one industry for another 
by the use of the taxing power of the Government. It is the 
means by which the strong desire to prevail over the weak. 

I heard the speech of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cow- 
HERD] this afternoon, when he put forward in such an eloquent 
manner that we could not afford to establish any such precedent 
as this. Noman has answered that speech. No man will ever 
answer that speech. That speech was the ringing battle cry of 
warning to the people of the United States, and I indorse every 
word of it, and to say it is in the interest of the people that 


Will the gentleman permit me 


you are granting these powers to let the strong crush the weak, | 


that we are to permit somebody in New England or Wisconsin or 
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guardians appointed for them. The time has not come yet when 
the Government of the United States shall put itself in loco pa- 
rentis of the people of the United States, and surely not when 
there is a sordid interest that is driving them forward. 

Why, there is no limit to where this principle may go. Take 
the subject of jewelry. I was told night before last by a gentle- 
man that he saw in the possession of a lady a string of pearls 
which he supposed, judging by his observation and experience, 
was worth from $15,000 to $25,000, at least. He told me that it 
was manufactured, as he afterwards found out, in one of the lit- 
tle States of New England, and was sold for $75. 

Why not interfere and stop the manufacture of jewelry? Why 
allow the people of the United States to buy something which 
they do not know anything about? Why not compel the man 
that has got a horse that will ‘‘ stand just as well without hitch- 
ing as he will hitched,’’ under the doctrine of David Harum—or 
a horse that a ‘‘ woman can drive as wellasaman.”’ [Laughter.] 
Why not forbid him to raise, keep, or sell such a horse as that? 
You are entering here upon a field unexplored, with danger marks 





| all along the line, and outrage and wrong and ulti_nate revolt at 


the other end of the dark passage through which you are traveling. 

Mr. McCLEARY. Willthe gentleman allow me an interrup- 
tion? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Certainly. 

Mr. McCLEARY. Am I correctly informed that the gentle- 
man from Ohio had introduced a bill or advocates one in relation 
to shoddy as a substitute for wool? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I have. 

Mr. McCLEARY. Will the gentleman explain the difference? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. It is upon the theory of the minority bill 
here that the manufacturer of woolen goods shall put the word 
‘*woolen’’ on them and that if he mixes cotton with them he 
shall put on the word ‘‘ mixed.”’ 

Mr. SLAYDEN. And that is all you ask for? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is all we ask for. We ask for noth- 
ing more. There is no tax onit. If anybody finds me attempt- 
ing to destroy the manufacture of a valuable article by legislation, 


somewhere else to dictate what food the people of my State and | I hope he will brand me here and elsewhere as a violator of my 


my district shall eat, and having made their decision, come to | promises. 


[Applause.] It is a bill introduced at the suggestion 


Congress to enforce, as this court says, ‘‘a decree’’ that they shall | of the Live Stock Association of the United States to prevent the 


not eat that which they want to eat and shall eat the other thing. 

Why not carry out the instances and illustrations the gentle- 
man from Missouri so eloquently referred to? Why not crush 
out the use of coal, or why not take any product that is strong 
and represented by an enormous number of people and crush its 
rivals? I presume that on this floor there are a greater number 
of coal representatives than there are of oil representatives. 
— is the difference? Oil is a good product, and coal is a good 
pro¢ uct. 

Why permit oil to be put into cakes and deceive the engineer 
when he shovels it into the furnace? Why not by law say you 
shall not put things of a similar form and similar use on to the 
markets of the country, and do it by force of law, by the over- 
powering force of greed, by the petition of men confessedly 
admitting that it is for the purpose of direct pecuniary benefit of 
their own constituents? Why not permit them to come and dic- 
tate the kind of clothing that we shall wear? There are more 
people in this country that raise cotton than raise wool. Why 
not prohibit the use of wool, because sometimes we can not tell 
the difference between the woolen article and the cotton article? 
; Mr. CLAYTON, Will the gentleman from Ohio allow me »s 
suggestion? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Why should not Congress legislate so as to 
prohibit the manufacture of Attleboro jewelry in imitation of 
gold jewelry and thereby break up a New England industry 
ne with the industry of making wooden nutmegs? [Laugh- 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The gentleman from Missouri illustrated 
his splendid speech by an act of Congress prohibiting the making 
of plated spoons or plated forks because jt was liable to deceive 
art ody who wanted to buy the sterling silver forks. Now, 
t He utmost that any nation ever went in the history of the world 
1s that of the English people, who have a law that there shall be 
thy 7 cr sold that has not the Hall mark on it, which indicates 
Me iv is sterling silver; and itis the Hall mark that the minority 
ro se ¢ favors here, a law that puts the Hall mark on oleomar- 

> '. SLAYDEN. The stamp of honesty. 
a c GROSVENOR. The stamp of honesty. I should like to 
thae Sentlemen go with me on some Sa y night, and have 
the Hockinnt a. purchase by thousands of the laboring men of 
guxing with th a ey as they Beer into the stores to buy oleomar- 
Over on the oth gn up, and a wrapper on it, while butter is lying 
any yeokaent side. The people of this country do not need 

Y protection of that character. They do not need to have 
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fraud in mixed goods. 

And it is exactly in line with the original oleomargarine law; 
exactly in line with the filled cheese; exactly in line with the 
minority report here, and is justifiable under all circumstances. 
But there is not onecent of taxation imposed. I think that is the 
defect of the bill, because I believe under all the circumstances 
there should be a tax sufficient at least to defray the expenses of 
the police regulation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we are at the opening door of this class 
of legislation. We are entering upon the threshold of a danger- 
ous precedent. We are saying to the people of this country, ** It 
is a question of power and not right.’’ We are saying to the peo- 
ple of this country ‘‘ It is a question of your ability to organize in 
behalf of a given interest, and the rightfulmess or wrongfulness 
of your competitor makes no difference in the minds of the people 
that are to vote upon the subject.”’ 

I appeal—hopelessly, uselessly, I know—to the men of this 
House of Representatives, do not make this record. It will be 
the sowing of seed that will bring a harvest of legislative dragon 
teeth that shall rise up in the pathway of the nation if this be 
established as a precedent. It is a blow at the rights of men. 
It is a blow at competition. It is an attempt to build up a power 
upon the simple merit that there is such a power, and to crush 
out another instrumentality because it is weak. 

One word more, and I will not trespass further upon the House. 
Do notimagine, gentlemen, that you are going tostrangle and stifle 
the people of the country upon this question. Oleomargarine will 
be produced and eaten as food when you and Lare forgotten. And 
you have advertised this product beyond any other advertisement 
that was ever given toit. [Laughter.] You have done this ar- 
ticle more good than everybody else ever did in the history of this 
country. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I presume that is the gentle- 
man’s answer to the other question which I asked? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. No; I am coming to that in a moment. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. If the gentleman’s statement 
that he now makes is true, that oleomargarine will continue to be 
manufactured and used, will it not, when sold on the market and 
used as oleomargarine, be cheaper than it is now, when it is sold 
in imitation of butter? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Then would it not be true that 
after the passage of this bill St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, which, ac- 
cording to the gentleman’s statement saves $6,000 a year by the 
use of oleomargarine, would save several thousand dollars more 
because oleomargarine would be cheaper? 
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the case with the lawin the State of New Hampshire, where it has 


been the fact, as exploited not very long ago, that the city of | 


Manchester has erected a great public building and supported the 
city government, and carried on a magnificent line of improve- 
ments, all of which came out of the fact that there was a viola- 
tion of the law going on in that State. 

Mr. CURRIER. I wish to make this suggestion, that how- 
ever true the statement of the gentleman may have been in the 
past, it is not true to-day. There is no violation of the prohib- 
itory liquor statute in our State that the authorities can possibly 
learn of to-day. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Well, my friend,I will say this to you: 
If youshould be passing over the State of New Hampshire, I do 
not think you need to carry a large supply of liquor in order to 
get throughcomfortably. But I admit that it is my information 
that the system under which the public building at Manchester 
was erected and the civil government run there for several years 
has been put an end to. How long that will continue I do not 
know. Probably they will get along very well, now that they 
have the building, without any increase of taxation. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. They have not sold out the 
building and given the proceeds to the poor, have they? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Not that I have heard of. 


Mr. CURRIER. The gentleman is mistaken in regard to the | 


building. There has been no new city building constructed in 
years in Manchester. 
Mr. GROSVENOR. 
any false impression made by the published accounts. 
that sometimes newspapers will be mistaken, even in a godly city 
in a godly State, but we all know that that is the true and just 
criterion in this country. Whena law is unenforced, when 32 
States come here apparently saying to the Congress of the United 
States, ‘‘ We have an enactment in our State as wisely framed as 
it is possible for human ingenuity to frame it; it relates purely toa 
police regulation; it goes only to the question involved in that 
definition of law, and yet we can not enforce it, and there are 


I am glad to hear that, and gladly correct 


flagrant violations of it all over the country,’’ when you see that | 


condition of things, the wise man stops and says, ‘‘ Possibly we 
may be going a little too far in trenching upon the liberties and 
rights of the people of this country.’’ That is what I have to 
say upon that branch of the subject. 


So far as I know, there has been no difficulty in the enforce- | 


ment of the filled-cheese law. I have heard no complaint about 
that. 
where our market is or has been, although our consular reports 
teemed with complaints before the passage of the filled-cheese 
law. And if this bill had been framed here with an argument to 
Congress saying, ‘‘ The law is defective in that we have not the 
machinery for its enforcement,’’ and suggesting a wiser plan, 
suggesting some amendments that would be beneficial, I would 
have gladly voted for that bill, and I will do so now if the oppor- 
tunity is afforded me to vote for the minority bili. 

Now, what have we got? I am going to give youa few in- 
stances, and ask the members of this committee if you will strike 
down an industry that has that sort of effect in this country. I 
know you will. I am only speaking to justify myself; that is 
all. I can produce evidence here that not only private indi- 
viduals, but the managers of creameries, have been found to 


be engaged in this kind of a business, buying the milk from | 
the farmer, manufacturing it into butter, and selling the | 


butter in the cities; buying the oleomargarine from the cities 
and selling it to the farmers from whom they bought the milk. 
| Laughter. ] 

Now, I will tell you where you can get the evidence, and if it is not 
a significant circumstance, then I do not understand the signifi- 
cance of anything. Go tothe Internal-Revenue Department, and 
you know we have a law on the statute books under which every 
manufacturer of oleomargarine is known. He is compelled to 
show his books and the places to which he ships his product—to the 


intermediate man, the middleman—and the Department follows | 


itdown. Strangely enough, in one of the counties of Ohio it was 
discovered that two of the largest patrons of the Chicago oleo- 
margarine factory were two creameries, and the Department 
thought there must be some mistake about that and followed 
down the stream and came to the creamery and said, ‘‘ What are 
you doing with oleomargarine?’’ Then they exposed the whole 
thing and told the story: ‘‘ We are selling it to the farmers at a 
cheap price per pound, and we are buying their milk and making 
it into butter and sending the butter to Chicago.”’ 

Over here in the institution known as St. Elizabeth’s, the great 
insane asylum, you will find by reference to its report to Con- 
gress that after full experiment the superintendent of that insti- 
tution ordered that there should be no further purchases of but- 
ter, and that the entire institution, including the table of the 
superintendent, should be supplied with oleomargarine. He 
states that the quality is better than the butter that he had 


It shows | 


There is no complaint from our consular service in Europe, | 
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| bought, that itis more healthful, and that he saves to the institu- 
tion $6,000 a year. And you are to put a stop to that? 

And now comes my friend the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Knapp], who spoke in the time of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Haskins], and says that they do not do this for any 
purpose of limiting the supply, that they do not do it out of any 
purpose to benefit the producers of cow butter. Oh, not at all! 
| They only just want to get rid of an article that in a single public 
institution has saved to the Government $6,000 a year, and they 
say ‘we have nothing but the most platonic interest in the whole 
subject.” 

Gentlemen, when did a man who bought a pound of butter for 
the use of his family ask you to vote for this bill? Where is the 
man who was ever instigated to vote for this bill by a single 
human being who was a buyer of butter? There are 25 men in 
the United States who buy butter where there is one who makes 
it. — confessedly you propose to make the manufacture im- 
possible, 

It is not worth while for gentlemen to talk to me here and say 
they do not intend the destruction of this article. We have their 
admission right here, of record, that their purpose is to make it 
impossible that this commodity shall be manufactured and sold 
in the United States. Do you think the creamery interests of 
the country are here carrying on this war, filling the lobbies of 
this House with paid lobbyists, and filling the mails of the country 
full of literature, all because they love a country where they have 
pure butter, and that no pecuniary advantages is to come to any- 
| body, not one soul on earth. Nobody would ever stand up here 
and solemnly make those declarations. 

The gentleman from New York says he advocates the passage 
of this bill in the interest of the people of this country. What 
people of this country? Who asked him for it? Go to the dis- 
| trict that I have the honor to represent in this House, where 
| there are 10,000 men engaged in the business of mining coal, and 
tell these men after this bill becomes a law, ‘‘ We did not pass 
| this bill to take a single cent out of your pockets; no, not at all.”’ 

The answer will be, ‘‘There is 15 cents a pound added to the 
pound of butter that I wanted to buy;’’ and you will answer to 
the people of this country, that are not easily fooled, by declaring 
that they have no pecuniary interest in the passage of this bill. 
I repeat what I said the other day, and I have nothing further 
to say about this whole measure. This bill is founded upon bad 
principles of law. It is founded upon the development of injus- 
| tice and outrage. Itisa bill that in the hundred and odd years 
of our country’s life never had its equal or parallel in the House 
of Representatives before. In all the years that this Government 
has stood no man before this ever dared to come into the Con- 
gress of the United States and say: ‘‘I am the producer of Article 
A,and Article B has got in my way. I want you to tax out of ex- 
istence Article B, so that Icanmake money on Article A.’’ These 
| virgins are corrupt and wicked virgins, without any oil in their 
lamps. [Laughter and applause. ] 
Do you think the gentleman from Connecticut is interested that 
the people of my Congressional district shall eat pure butter or 
_ interested in the men who stand behind him, a small minority of 
his constituents, who put money in dairies, who shall have laws 
in their interest passed under an act of Congress of the United 
States? [Loud applause.] That is all there is of it. 

Mr. HENRY of Connecticut. As the gentleman seems to refer 
to me, I would state that I am interested that the gentleman's 
constituents shall know what they buy and eat, and if they buy 4 
substitute for butter that they shall know that it is oleomargarine. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. What about wooden nutmegs? [Great 
laughter. ] 

a HENRY of Connecticut. Nutmegs are supposed to be 
cheap. : 

Mr. SPERRY. The gentleman should not cast an imputation 
against the State of his birth. x 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The gentleman has been here a long time. 
There are thousands of products in this country that are filled 
with adulteration. There are hundreds of products in this coun- 
try that you can not say, as the gentleman from Vermont said 
| yesterday, thisis a clean, a nutritious, wholesome article; but you 
can say of them they are vicious and unwholesome and deleter!- 
ous. This is the first time that gentlemen have got up 4 raid 
against the production of any article. 

Mr. HENRY of Connecticut. One word. As a native of old 
Connecticut, I would not suppose that the gentleman from Ohio 
would cast a slur upon the wooden nutmeg. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Asa native of Connecticut, “‘ the gentle, 
man from Ohio” understands the game. [Great laughter a0 
applause.] I was saying that in a hundred years of legislation -" 
this country nobody ever before presented a bill and in suppor 
of it said that he desired to destroy, as two witnesses said in = se 
hearings, an industry recognized and now in force, compelling 























the destruction of this valuable product of the people of the United 
states. 

. Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Certainly. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man, as a matter of fact, is it your opinion should this bill be- 
come law that oleomargarine will no longer be manufactured? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Iam coming to that in a moment if my 
friend will permit me to do so in the proper place. 

Mr. SPIGHT. The gentleman seems to have given the subject 
a great deal of consideration. What does the gentleman think of 
that class of argument made by Governor Hoard, the chairman 
of the National Dairy Union, that one of the elements that enters 
into the manufacture of oleomargarine is from the bodies of dead 
animals that have died of disease and from the refuse of slanghter- 
houses? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Governor Hoard knows there is not a 
word of truth in that statement. I do not know that he ever 
made such a statement. I hope he did not. 

Mr. SPIGHT. He made that statement in his testimony. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I will put the gentleman from Vermont 
against him. He says that it is a ‘‘ pure, wholesome article.” 
That is one of the extremes to which men are driven. Driven 
from every other position, they have to come at last to the naked 

roposition that they wanted to destroy one industry for another 
xy the use of the taxing power of the Government. It is the 
means by which the strong desire to prevail over the weak. 

I heard the speech of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cow- 
HERD] this afternoon, when he put forward in such an eloquent 
manner that we could not afford to establish any such precedent 
as this. Noman has answered that speech. No man will ever 
answer that speech. That speech was the ringing battle cry of 
warning to the people of the United States, and I indorse every 
word of it, and to say it is in the interest of the people that 


Will the gentleman permit me 


you are granting these powers to let the strong crush the weak, | 


that we are to permit somebody in New England or Wisconsin or 
somewhere else to dictate what food the people of my State and 
my district shall eat, and having made their decision, come to 
Congress to enforce, as this court says, ‘‘a decree”’ that they shall 
not eat that which they want to eat and shall eat the other thing. 

Why not carry out the instances and illustrations the gentle- 
man from Missouri so eloquently referred to? Why not crush 
out the use of coal, or why not take any product that is strong 
and represented by an enormous number of people and crush its 
rivals? I presume that on this floor there are a greater number 
of coal representatives than there are of oil representatives. 
pes is the difference? Oil is a good product, and coal is a good 
proc uct. 

Why permit oil to be put into cakes and deceive the engineer 
when he shovels it into the furnace? Why not by law say you 
shall not put things of a similar form and similar use on to the 
markets of the country, and do it by force of law, by the over- 
powering force of greed, by the petition of men confessedly 
admitting that it is for the purpose of direct pecuniary benefit of 
their own constituents? Why not permit them to come and dic- 
tate the kind of clothing that we shall wear? There are more 
people in this country that raise cotton than raise wool. Why 
not prohibit the use of wool, because sometimes we can not tell 
the difference between the woolen article and the cotton article? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Will the gentleman from Ohio allow me » 
suggestion? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Why should not Congress legislate so as to 
prohibit the manufacture of Attleboro jewelry in imitation of 
gold jewelry and thereby break up a New England industry 
— with the industry of making wooden nutmegs? [Laugh- 


r. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The gentleman from Missouri illustrated 
his splendid speech by an act of Congress prohibiting the making 
of plated spoons or plated forks becatisc it was liable to deceive 
somebody who wanted to buy the sterling silver forks. Now, 
the utmost that any nation ever went in the history of the world 
is that of the English people, who have a law that there shall be 
no silver sold that has not the Hall mark on it, which indicates 
that it is sterling silver; and itis the Hall mark that the minority 
measure favors here, a law that puts the Hall mark on oleomar- 


garine, 
Mr. SLAYDEN. The stamp of honesty. 
oe GROSVENOR. The stamp of hones I should like to 
— gentlemen go with me on some Sa y night, and have 
— Witness the purchase by thousands of the laboring men of 
1e Hocking Valley as they march into the stores to buy oleomar- 
garine with the sign up, and a wrapper on it, while butter is lyin 
OV er on the other side. The people of this country do not n 
any protection of that character. They do not need to have 
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guardians appointed for them. The time has not come yet when 
the Government of the United States shall put itself in loco pa- 
rentis of the people of the United States, and surely not when 
there is a sordid interest that is driving them forward. 

Why, there is no limit to where this principle may go. Take 
the subject of jewelry. I was told night before last by a gentle- 
man that he saw in the possession of a lady a string of pearls 
which he supposed, judging by his observation and experience, 
was worth from $15,000 to $25,000, at least. He told me that it 
was manufactured, as he afterwards found out, in one of the lit- 
tle States of New England, and was sold for $75. 

Why not interfere and stop the manufacture of jewelry? Why 
allow the people of the United States to buy something which 
they do not know anything about? Why not compel the man 
that has got a horse that will ‘‘ stand just as well without hitch- 
ing as he will hitched,’’ under the doctrine of David Harum—or 
a horse that a ‘‘ woman can drive as wellasaman.’’ [Laughter.] 
Why not forbid him to raise, keep, or sell such a horse as that? 
You are entering here upon a field unexplored, with danger marks 
all along the line, and outrage and wrong and ultimate revolt at 
the other end of the dark passage through which you are traveling. 

Mr. McCLEARY. Willthe gentleman allow me an interrup- 
tion? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Certainly. 

Mr. McCLEARY. Am I correctly informed that the gentle- 
man from Ohio had introduced a bill or advocates one in relation 
to shoddy as a substitute for wool? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I have. 

Mr. McCLEARY. Will the gentleman explain the difference? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. It is upon the theory of the minority bill 
here that the manufacturer of woolen goods shall put the word 
‘**woolen’’ on them and that if he mixes cotton with them he 
shall put on the word ‘‘ mixed.”’ 

Mr. SLAYDEN. And that is all you ask for? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is all we ask for. We ask for noth- 
ingmore. There is notax onit. If anybody finds me attempt- 
ing to destroy the manufacture of a valuable article by legislation, 
I hope he will brand me here and elsewhere as a violator of my 
promises. [Applause.] It is a bill introduced at the suggestion 
of the Live Stock Association of the United States to prevent the 
fraud in mixed goods. 

And it is exactly in line with the original oleomargarine law; 
exactly in line with the filled cheese; exactly in line with the 
minority report here, and is justifiable under all circumstances. 
But there is not onecent of taxation imposed. I think that is the 
defect of the bill, because I believe under all the circumstances 
there should be a tax sufficient at least to defray the expenses of 
the police regulation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we are at the opening door of this class 
of legislation. We are entering upon the threshold of a danger- 
ous precedent. We are saying to the people of this country, *‘ It 
is a question of power and not right.’’ We are saying to the peo- 
ple of this country ‘It is a question of your ability to organize in 
behalf of a given interest, and the rightfulness or wrongfulness 
of your competitor makes no difference in the minds of the people 
that are to vote upon the subject.”’ 

I appeal—hopelessly, uselessly, I know—to the men of this 
House of Representatives, do not make this record. It will be 
the sowing of seed that will bring a harvest of legislative dragon 
teeth that shall rise up in the pathway of the nation if this be 
established as a precedent. It is a blow at the rights of men. 
It is a blow at competition. It is an attempt to build up a power 
upon the simple merit that there is such a power, and to crush 
out another instrumentality because it is weak. 

One word more, and I will not trespass further upon the House. 
Do notimagine, gentlemen, that you are going to strangle and stifle 
the people of the country upon this question. Oleomargarine will 
be produced and eaten as food when youand Lare forgotten. And 
you have advertised this product beyond any other advertisement 
that was ever given toit. [Laughter.] You have done this ar- 
ticle more good than everybody else ever did in the history of this 
country. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I presume that is the gentle- 
man’s answer to the other question which I asked? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. No; Iam coming to that in a moment. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. If the gentleman’s statement 
that he now makes is true, that oleomargarine will continue to be 
manufactured and used, will it not, when sold on the market and 
used as oleomargarine, be cheaper than it is now, when it is sold 
in imitation of butter? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Then would it not be true that 
after the passage of this bill St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, which, ac- 
cording to the gentleman’s statement saves $6,000 a year by the 
use of oleomargarine, would save several thousand dollars more 
because oleomargarine would be cheaper? 
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Mr. GROSVENOR. That may be, but that does not amount to | industry. And now let me say just one word more. We are 


anything in sustaining the principle underlying this bill. If I 
should go to the gentleman and tell him he should stop using real 
coffee and go to using chicory because I wanted to break down 
the manufacture of coffee, would it be a very good argument for 
me to say, “If you get rid of coffee, chicory will be cheaper than 
it is now?’’ 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I understood the gentleman to 
say that he is opposed to this bill largely because it has a tendency 
to destroy one industry in order to build up another. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. It hus exactly that effect. But for that 
there would not be one vote here in favor of it, and the gentle- 
man knows it. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I do not know it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let me say that physicians now recog- 
nize the fact that oleomargarine in its manufacture is subjected 
to such heat as to destroy all germs of disease. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Ishould like to have the ‘“‘ germs’’ in a 
good piece of well-made oleomargarine sized up in comparison 
with some of the butter that I have seen. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. The gentleman has stated that 
originally the butter makers used a coloring that was manufac- 
tured, I believe, in Vermont? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That wasa coarse article which was some- 
what used in the East, but when it got West nobody would use it. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. And the gentleman said that 
the butter manufacturers are now using “‘our”’ coloring. Will 
he please state what he meant by “‘ our?’’ 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I mean the article which the manufac- 
turers of oleomargarine were the first to use, but which is to-day 
the coloring matter of the creameries of the country, as has been 
fully established in the evidence taken a year ago, now made and 
sold in Vermont in great quantities. 

Mr. DAHLE. Is there any difference between the coloring used 
by the manufacturers of oleomargarine and that used by the but- 
ter makers? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Not that I know of. 

Now, I want to make one prediction, and I want my friend from 
Connecticut to hear it. You can not destroy the manufacture and 
sale of oleomargarine—— 

Mr. HENRY of Connecticut. We do not want to. 


Mr. GROSVENOR. That is what you are trying to do; you | 
have no other purpose. There was never any power in any civil- | 


ized country great enough to dictate to any people what they 
should eat or drink. That being the case, this law, after it is 
placed upon the statute book, can not have any effect in suppress- 
ing this article. 

It will be cheaper by a half than the pricé of your butter is, and 
it will be manufactured in quantities beyond the dream of the 
supporters of this bill. And then comes this proposition: 


Throughout the whole civilized world outside of Ohio—outside of | 


the United States [laughter]; it happens very often that under 


the pressure of heated discussion I use synonyms [laughter]— | 


outside of the United States there is no such thing as colored 
butter used. 


There are scores of gentlemen here now who will bear me wit- | 
ness that from the moment you get upon a great ship in the har- | 


bor of New York until you return to it,if you go to Paris, or Lon- 
don, or Vienna, or Berlin, or anywhere else in Europe, in the very 


highest price hotels and restaurants you see no colored butter. | 
It is all white. Go to the city of New York to-day, and in the | 
leading places where men are fed you will find much of the but- | 


ter is white. 

You will only have to wait until a change takes place in the 
taste of the people for white butter instead of the yellow butter, 
and then your constituents will come and ask, if you are living 
at the time, and I hope and pray you may be, for you will be un- 
fit to die with such a responsibility as this upon you [laughter]— 
your constituents will come to you and ask you. ** Why did not 
you understand that question when you were voting to advertise 
oleomargarine in this country?’’ [Laughter.] 

Mr. HENRY of Connecticut. Mr. Chairman, when the gen- 
tleman is through with his personal talk to me,I should like a 
very brief word in reply. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The gentleman will have plenty of time. 

Mr. HENRY of Connecticut. I should like it right now. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Oh, I do not want to publish the gentle- 
man’s speech in the bowels of mine. 

Mr. HENRY of Connecticut. If the gentleman heard what I 
said yesterday, I did not claim that the manufacture of oleo- 
margarine would be destroyed. I believe it will increase under 
this bill. I believe the manufacture of colored oleomargarine 
will become a permanent industry, paying 10 cents a poand tax, 
and that the manufacture of the uncolored oleomargarine will very 
materially increase. We do not expect to destroy a legitimate 


very proud of the gentleman down in old Connecticut, proud that 
he is a native of the State. If he was representing a Windham 
County constituency, the county that loves and honors him, he 
would take a very different view of this legislation from that 
which he takes representing a district of Ohio. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I have more agricultural production in 
the district that I represent than there is in the whole State of 
Connecticut put together. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HENRY of Connecticut. Possibly. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. When the change in fashion comes which 
the gentleman predicts, and the taste of the public turns to white 
butter, will our friend from Connecticut come and ask to have 
a a to compel the manufacturers of oleomargarine to color it 
yellow? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Of course he will. Why should he not? 
But let me give you now the force and effect of it. The gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. HENRY] now says, everybody having 
admitted on all hands that the product is a good one, that it is a 
healthful food product; now he says that he expects the produc- 
tion of it will very largely increase. I should like to know what 
he is here for just now? 

Mr. HENRY of Connecticut. In the interest of honest butter 
and honest oleo. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. How in the interest of it? If the use of 
oleomargarine largely increases, its customers must come from 
some of the people who are using cow butter to-day. Now, your 
theory is that having driven the manufacturer of oleomargarine 
to making it white, it will at once become an aggressive force, 
and that its production and sale to the _—_ will largely increase. 
Then, my friend, if I represented the creamery interests and 
wanted an advocate I would employ some other gentleman besides 


yourself, [Laughter. 
Mr. OLMSTED. ill the gentleman allow me to interrupt 
him? 


Mr. GROSVENOR. Yes. 

Mr. OLMSTED. I hold in my hand a copy of the bill (H. R. 
6565) introduced by the gentleman from Ohio. I fiel that it pro- 
vides that all articles not made of pure wool shall be labeled 
‘** mixed goods,’’ and that there shall be a Federal officer to inspect 
| the goods. I find that any person purchasing goods, any pur- 
chaser of such goods, not properly tagged shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and subject to a fine not exceeding a thousand dollars. 
That is imposed on the purchaser. 

I also find that the manufacturer who shall make his goods 
with intent to deceive, so as to be calculated to deceive and mis- 
lead the purchaser, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and subject 
to a fine not exceeding $5,000. I simply want to ask the gentle- 
man from Ohio if he does not think that is going a little further 
| in the protection of pure wool than the friends of butter are going 
in this bill to protect pure butter? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. No; it is not. 

Mr. OLMSTED. And whether he would be willing to apply to 
| oleomargarine the limitations, restrictions, fines, and penalties 
provided in this bill for those who use and manufacture mixed 
wool products? b 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Absolutely. I would vote for it cheer- 
| fully. I will vote for any measure that will put up the barriers 
| so as to defy cheating in the sale or the manufacturs of any article 
in this country of common use among the people. 

Mr. HEPBURN. And use the taxing power? . 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Not at all. I would not use the taxing 
| power; that is the distinction. The gentleman knows I did not 
| draw the bill; but in that bill we did not go that far. We did 

not raise a tax to enforce the measure. There is not a cent ora 
| particle of taxation involved in the bill. 
Now, one thing further in the bill; and I want to show the 
committee the artfulness of this bill under consideration. 

* This bill is drawn for the purpose of preventing fraud, and be- 

cause the man who wants to buy butter ought to be able to buy 
| what he wants. I call.your attention to the third page in this 
| bill, beginning at the fifth line: 

And any person that sells, vends, or furnishes oleomargarine for the use 
| and consumption of others, except to his own family and guests thereof with- 
out compensation, who shall add to or mix with such oleomargarine any 1! 
dient or coloration that causes it to look like butter shall also be held to 
| be a manufacturer of oleomargarine within the meaning of said act and sub- 

| ject to the provisions thereof. ) 

As I have said already, there is not a single ingredient in oleo- 
margarine that is not in butter; there is not a single ingredient 
in butter that is not in oleomargarine. Now, this bill provides 
that if you take 99 per cent out of pure milk and cream and put !n 
1 per cent of oleomargarine you are liable to the pains and peD- 
alties of this legislation. 4 

That shows what there is in this whole performance, Hav ing 
gotten an analysis of the article, and knowing this fully, oF 
have undertaken to bar the way to any distinct or possible ad- 
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mixture of oleomargarine in 99 per cent.of pure butter fat. It 
shows what the purpose of this bill is. It is a craftily contrived 
scheme to prevent the possible manufacture of oleomargarine; 
and that would doit. But the gentleman says he expects oleomar- | 
garine will yet be manufactured. It can not be manufactured 
under that provision of the bill if there is any ingredient that is | 
put into it that in any way affects its color. 
Mr. Chairman, this is dangerous legislation. Greed is always | 
fed and grows more voracious by the thing that it is fed upon; | 
and the time to turn around and stop and prevent the long train | 
of evils that will follow this legislation is to stop it now. [Loud | 
applause. } 
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HON. JACOB RUPPERT, JR., 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, February 17, 1902, 
On the bill (H. R. 10530) to repeal war-revenue taxation, and for other pur- | 


poses 

Mr. RUPPERT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I congratulate the House and both political par- | 
ties and the country at large on the opportunity now offered to | 
us for relieving the country of a large amount of taxes which 
have been quite burdensome and which are certainly no longer | 
necessary. In such a case as this partisanship is out of place, 
and partisanship, I am sure, will not be manifested. The special | 
taxes which we now have an opportunity to discontinue were im- 
posed under the stress of special need. Although they bore too 
heavily on some interests and too lightly on others, and although | 
they were consequently not equitable in their arrangement or 
operation, they were accepted by all as a temporary necessity. | 
As all parties and cliques and sections united patriotically in sup- | 
port of the Spanish war in the field and on the sea, so all united in | 
providing the ‘‘sinews of war,’’ as represented by these special 
taxes. And now, when the war is over, with such a glorious tri- | 
umph for the American arms, and when the expenses of the war | 
have been terminated, all parties can and certainly should join joy- 
fully in annulling these war taxes and thus relieving the people 
of a very considerable burden. 

It is our plain duty to our constituents to repeal these war taxes | 
at once, as recommended by the Ways and Means Committee. 
The criticisms upon the manner in which the bill has been brought 
in are perfectly just, and I should have much preferred that op- | 
portunity for amendment and debate thereon had been freely 
given,as usual. But the Republican managers are responsible for 
the management, and must take the consequences of cae errors | 
they may have made. The members on this side of the Chamber | 
have nothing to do with that. If shut out from the privilege of 
amendment by the ruling powers, we must submit to that as un- | 
avoidable, but that does not change our obligations in regard to | 
the main question atissue. It still remains our duty, and the duty 
of all here present, to repeal these remaining war taxes. 

_A very large amount of money, amounting to something over 
$77,000,000 annually, will thus be saved to the people of the coun- | 
try. So long as the money was needed for the specific purpose | 
for which it was appropriated the people of the country, always 
patriotic as they are, cheerfully paidit. Never within my knowl- | 
edge has there been a more general popular agreement on any | 
subject than there was in this country at the outbreak of the | 
Spanish war. We all remember how that event served to bring 
together again the veterans and the sons of the veterans of the 





North and the South. Never can it be forgotten how inspiring, 
how pathetic the spectacle was. And while our brave soldiers 
from all parts of our solidly reunited country stood shoulder to 
shoulder once more and marched in step together against the foe, 
at home the people willingly raised the money requisite for car- 
Tying on the war in a proper manner. 

The war, though short, was expensive, but there was no com- 
plaint of the cost, nor has there been any complaint on that score 
since the end of the war, except as to the expense of the Philip- 
pine occupation, concerning which there is a division of opinion. 
But there would soon be a complaint, and a justifiable complaint, 
if the war taxes were longer continued. Soin the greater and 
ae longer a — a the taxes and other ex- 

¢ connected, wi e struggle were very much larger, and 
when the financial as well as other vesuurces of the eounins were 
well-nigh exhausted, there was very little complaint heard as to 


the expense so long as the war lasted, and it was only in the years 
after the war, when the war taxes still continued to be levied and 
collected, that complaint became loud and general. 

The people will applaud us now for relieving them of the re- 
mainder of the Spanish war taxes, as they applauded a year ago 
when a portion of the taxes was taken off. The taxes have been 
imposed somewhat irregularly upon articles usually exempt, or 
heavy additional duties or imposts have been laid upon some arti- 
cles already taxed, and on this account, and also because the taxes 
were levied for a purpose which has long since been accomplished, 
Congress is now under a moral obligation to rescind the entire 
war tax. It is none the less true that there is a pressing need and 
justification for still further reducing the Sesion of taxation at 
present borne by the American public. But it would seem best 
under the circumstances, and under the conditions which have 
been imposed upon the House by the Committee on Rules, and for 
which the rest of us are of course not at all responsible, that noth- 
ing should be done which could in any way imperil the passage 
of this bill. Let it be passed by all means, and then let efforts be 
made for further tax reduction separately. 

The reduction bill which was passed a year ago took off the 


| war tax on several articles and interests, including bank checks, 


certificates of deposit, promissory notes, money orders, express 


| receipts, telegrams, telephone messages, certificates, life, marine, 


and accident insurance policies, leases, mortgages, powers of at- 
torney, warehouse receipts, patent medicines, perfumery, and a 


| few other articles, and reduced somewhat the tax on beer and to- 


bacco. The pending bill, if adopted, will take off the remainder 
of these special taxes, including the taxes on beer, banks, brokers, 
theaters, tobacco, stock certificates, sales on margins, bills of ex- 
change, custom-house entries, mixed flour, tea, legacies, and the 
rest. 

I have alluded to the tax on beer, and I have no hesitation, Mr. 
Speaker, in characterizing this tax as by far the most unjust fea- 
ture of this war-revenue measure. When the measure was orig- 
inally framed the contemplated doubling of the beer tax by 
raising it from $1 to $2 was vigorously protested against by the 
brewing interests and by others not connected with those inter- 
ests as not only an exorbitant additional tax in itself, but also a 
very disproportionate addition in comparison with the other items 
contained in the measure. The protests against this grossly bur- 
densome and unprecedented tax upon beer were vigorously pre- 
sented before the committees and before both Houses of Congress, 
and the subject led to extended debate, in which the injustice fo 
this proposed tax was clearly brought before the attention of Sena- 
tors and Representatives. evertheless, the 100 per cent addition 
to the beer tax was levied, and it remained in full force until last 
year, when the tax was reduced from $2 to $1.60. At that time 
another vigorous effort was made to have this extra tax repealed, 
but it was unsuccessful, and the tax remained on beer at $1.60 a 
barrel, or 60 per cent in advance of the original tax—not as bad 
as 100 per cent advance, but still an unwarranted, unreasonable, 
and altogether disproportionate and unjust tax, as I shall proceed 
to show directly. 

As I have already more than once stated, I can not see how 
Congress can fail to pass this repeal measure of national im- 
portance and national relief. And yet I have heard in some 
quarters, and other gentlemen have heard, doubtless, whispers of 
impending opposition to the measure among certain statesmen, 
some of whom are not directly connected with this particular 
body. It is said that this opposition is based on the theory that 
several measures of importance are pending, and many of them 
very expensive measures, and that a great deal of money will be 
needed to carry out these expensive measures, provided they be- 
come laws, and, accordingly, that it would be better to keep these 
taxes going for this purpose. Now it is not my province nor my 
intention to command others as to their duty, but it seems to me, 
most decidedly, that it would be wholly wrong and indefensible 
to proceed on this principle with these measures of new legisla- 
tion. Even granting for the sake of the argument that all these 
proposed new measures are desirable, I must protest that it would 
not be at all proper to secure the funds for executing these meas- 
ures out of the Spanish war tax. 

No, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen; let the ship-subsidy bill and 
the interoceanic-canal bill and the river and harbor bill and the 
Pacific-cable bill and the bridge bills and the public-buildings 
bills and all the other expensive bills stand on their own merits, 
and if they are passed let them draw for their support in the 
usual and regular manner and not depend on money raised by 
a jal tax for a war which was finished nearly four years ago. 

The tax of $1 a barrel on beer was itself originally a war tax— 
a tax im in the great civil war—and although all other 
taxes of that war were long ago removed or greatly reduced, the 
beer tax has remained unchanged ever since. until it was doubled 
to $2 at the outbreak of the Spanish war. That fact might have 
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been fairly taken into consideration in formulating the Spanish- | 
war taxes, and might have availed with fair-minded, reasonable 
men as an argument against any great increase in the beer tax. 
Instead of that, a greater increase was made in the beer tax than | 
in any other, and to make the injustice still more striking, while 
the tax on beer was doubled, the tax on distilled liquors was not 
increased at all. 

Another aspect of the case is this: The beer tax was not only in- 
creased disproportionately with relation to other taxed articles, but 
the amount of the increased tax was in itself and absolutely far too 
great. It amounted to nearly half the actual value and market 
price of the article taxed—a perfectly monstrous rate of taxation. 
The brewers’ price of a barrel of beer is now $5, and out of that 
they have been compelled, since 1898, to pay $2, or during the last 
year $1.60, for taxes, which has simply wiped out all their profits, 
and in many cases has thrown them in bankruptcy. In former 
years, when the old $1 tax was first imposed. the brewers used tc 
get $12 a barrel for their beer, and the tax was levied with that | 
fact in view, and it was apparently considered by the lawmakers | 
an equitable tax under those circumstances—although very high, 
nevertheless. But the increase of the tax to $2, or even ix $1.60, 
was glaringly unjust, especially considering that the price of beer 
has fallen from $12 to $5 a barrel. In fact, such a tax amounts 
to a measure of confiscation. Contrast this increase of 100 per 
cent or 60 per cent, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, with the increase 
of only 15 per cent in the English beer tax on account of the Boer 
war—a longer and much more expensive war than our Spanish 
war. 

Another reason for grievance on the part of the brewersis that 
they are being impoverished and their business ruined by the pay- 
ment of a burdensome and exhausting war tax, while other inter- 
ests and businesses have had no war-tax burden whatever. I 
have already spoken of the liquor interests in this connection; 
but there are many others that might be mentioned—the iron 
and steel interests, the oil interests, sugar interests, glass inter- 
ests, and all the other tariff-protected interests and trusts —why 
should the beer interests have to pay a double and exorbitant 
tax for carrying on the war, and all these other interests pay 
nothing at all? 

Again, this ruinous and exorbitant war tax is still being paid, 
although the war is over, and when the tax was levied the assur- 
ance was solemnly and repeatedly given by the leaders of the 
dominant party that the tax would be repealed as soon as the 
emergency which necessitated it should cease. And not only has 
the emergency ceased, but the beer tax, which amounts to $60,- 
000,000 annually, even since the reduction to $1.60 a barrel, is be- 
ing poured into a Treasury that does not need it and does not know 
what to do with it—a Treasury overflowing with a tremendous 
and increasing surplus. In other words, the brewing interest is 
being cruelly taxed and ruinously depleted, not to help carry on 
a war, not to help sustain the Government, but for no purpose | 
whatever, and to the advantage of nothing and nobody under the 
sun! 

In view of these facts, in view of the unjust discrimination 
against beer in the levying of the extraordinary war tax, in view | 
of the destructively large rate of the beer tax as compared with | 
the market value of the article taxed, in view of the disastrous 
effect which the tax has had on the brewing industry, utterly de- 
stroying nearly a hundred and fifty breweries and throwing nearly 
a hundred and fifty more into the hands of receivers, thereby | 
bringing disaster to nearly 300 out of the total of 1,800 breweries 
in the country, or to one-sixth of the entire brewing business of 
the United States—in view of all these considerations and of 
many others that I might adduce, the beer war tax certainly ought 
to have been repealed a year ago, the first of all the taxes to be re- 
pealed. This act of justice was denied, however, and now the 
least that can be done in the way of reparation is to repeal the 
tax at once, so as to enable the industry to begin the work of re- 
cuperation without further delay. 

In this connection I should not fail to point out that the reduc- 
tion of the tax from $2 to $1.60a year ago was a reduction only in 
name. The so-called reduction was coupled with a repeal of the 

revious rebate of 74 per cent for revenue stamps lost through 
eakage, etc. This made the net reduction amount to only about 
25 cents a barrel, and during the last year the prices of all brew- 
ing materials have advanced to such an extent that this margin 
of 25 cents has been also wiped out. 

I have dwelt more particularly upon the item of beer in my dis- 
cussion of the repeal measure, not merely because I am especially 
familiar with the facts and arguments in the case of beer—as I 
am, being interested in the brewing business myself—but because 
the beer tax appears to me, as it must ap , I think, to all per- 
sons who will consider the matter in a and judicious spirit, 
the most unjust and inequitable tax on the list, and the one which 
calls the most loudly for repeal. Of course I am aware that there 
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| but public extravagance is even worse than that. 
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are good arguments for the repeal of all the other details of the 
war taxes, and that if the bill passes all the different articles taxed 
will be relieved together. I am glad of it, Mr. Speaker. And I 
repeat most emphatically that the brewers are as patriotic as any 
other set of men in the country. They never have objected to 
paying their full share of the ordinary or extraordinary expenses 
of the Government, but they do object to paying such an unjust 
proportion. 

There are many here who would like to have a chance toamend 


| this pending bill so as to diminish still further the tariff in some 
| particular. 


They would like to be able to get a vote on an amend- 
ment on the lines of the proposition lately mooted by the member 
from Wisconsin. I would like very much to vote on that ques- 


| tion myself, but under the rule framed for this case by our Re- 


publican friends in their emergency, I can not so vote at this time, 
and I am content to wait until the time comes when I can, as it 


| surely will. 


The reason for my belief that such a time will come lies in the 
fact that we have now a large surplus in the Treasury. Of course 
we might go on and spend this surplus in all manner of expensive 
appropriations, but I have too much confidence in the good sense 
and good faith of the people and of their Representatives in Con- 
gress to believe that such a course will be pursued. 

There is now in the Treasury an idle cash balance, a surplus, 
of $175,000,000. If the war revenue be deducted, there will still 
remain a surplus of $100,000,000. This amount will be larger 
rather than smaller by next July, when the war revenue, if cut 
off, will cease. This surplus really belongs to the people. We 
have no right to spend it just because it happens to be available 
for spending. There is always a great temptation to spend such 
a surplus, but the national appropriations should be arranged on 
the same lines of necessity, economy, and peopeicty when there is 
an abundance of surplus money as when there is not. <A surplus 
is no excuse forextravagance. But of course we can not take this 
hundred millions out of the Treasury and hand it back to the 
people pro rata. What can we dothenas an equivalent? Every- 
body, of course, knows the alternative. Get square with the peo- 
ple by reducing tariff taxation. The people have been paying con- 


| siderably more than enough to support the Government lately; 
| let them pay a less amount henceforth, at least until it becomes 


necessary for them to pay moreagain. As Andrew Jackson said: 

The surplus money of the United States is nowhere deposited to such good 
advantage as in the pockets of the people. 

I believe that the time is ripe for a considerable reduction in 
our present tariff schedules. Our surplus will continue to increase 
and accumulate, though of course not at so fast a rate as hitherto, 
after our war taxes have been discontinued. The appropriations 
ought not for that reason to be made any larger than they would 
normally be. If we make some considerable reductions in the 


| tariff, we shall evidently still have income enough for all the proper 


and legitimate expenses of the Government. Iam not disposed 
to have this Government attend to its affairs in a niggardly spirit, 
Weall remem- 
ber and know what harm has been wrought in this country at 
various times in the past by extravagance running riot. Besides, 
the people have a right to a voice in the matter, and they are indi- 


| cating plainly that they wish to restrict somewhat the enormous 


outgo of recent years—made enormous necessarily by the incident 
of the Spanish war. 
I do not take it upon myself to indicate just where or to what 


| extent the tariff schedules should be revised. I have my own 
_ opinions in regard to some branches of trade and some classes of 


commodities with which I happen to be familiar. I have no 
doubt that the proposition to reduce the duties on iron and steel 
ware is founded on justice, and that such reduction would be 
wise and entirely practicable. We have arrived now at a point 
where we can turn out steel products as good in quality as the 
British output, if not better, and at as low a price, if not lower. 
That being so, whérein is the use of keeping up the present rates 
on steel, with reference to the foreigner? And, with reference to 
the home market, it is charged, and I have not seen it successfully 
denied, that our steel manufacturers have been systematically 
selling their products to English buyers at much less rates than 
they are selling them to American buyers. 5 

If so, they are sheltered in so doing by the high tariff rate, 
which tends to give an artificially high market price to steel as 
to everything else that is protected by the tariff. And if the 
price of British steel should fall again below our own nominal 
price, as it very likely might do at any time, our people ought to 
be enabled to take advantage of that lower price, especially after 
it has been shown that the American manufacturers can make 
and sell their goods at a lower price than they are generally quot- 
ing to American buyers. 

This is only one instance. I believe there are many other cases 
where the present rates could be lowered without doing injustice 
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or injary to anyone, and, ind 
present rates works injustice to the American purchaser. 

But all this cancome later. The first thing to do is to wipe out 
the old score—to repeal the remainder of the war taxes. I do not 
wish to keep harping on what might have been—on what ought 
to have been. But it is now evident that the whole of the taxes 
might have been repealed with perfect safety to the country a 
year ago, when a part of them were repealed. The arguments 
for total repeal at that time, which were urged with so much 
force, are now seen by all to have been amply justified. There 
was a surplus in the Treasury then, and that surplus has kept on 


swelling and swelling all through the past year, until it now | 
amounts to $175,000,000; and every dollar of the war tax extracted | 
from the brewers and other interests during the past year has 


merely gone to augment this enormous and useless surplus. 
practical use has been made of a single penny of it. Every dollar 
of it has lain idle in the Treasury. This useless and unjust and 
debilitating tax is still being collected, and is pouring millions of 
dollars into the Treasury every month, forming thus a tremendous 
temptation to reckless and extravagant appropriations. In other 


words, the few industries and interests which are paying this | 
tax—and the brewing interest is paying nearly one-half of the | 


whole amount—are practically putting up the money to back up 
the ship-subsidy bill and the canal project and the cable proposi- 
tion and the river and harbor bill and all the other big expensive 
schemes now before Congress. 

This is not right, Mr. Speaker. Brewers and tobacco manu- 
facturers and tea merchants and brokers and bankers are as 


patrioti » and as liberal as any other classes of citizens, and they | fevenue; tobacco, spirits, and beer paid 16 per cent, and all other manufac- 


are perfectly willing, as I have already said, to do their proper | 


part as taxpayers, but they do not consider it their duty to sub- 
mit to this unnecessary drain upon their resources any longer. 


No | 


The tax ought to have been wholly repealed a year ago; in fact, | 


events have proved that this ought to have been done two years 
ago. So far as this House is concerned, Mr. Speaker, I hope that 
before another day has passed there will be an end made of this 
injustice. Its further continuance, under the present circum- 
stances, would be nothing short of outrageous, 
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OF 
HON. WILLIAM H. RYAN, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 17, 1902, 
On the bill (H. R. 10530) to repeal war-revenue taxation, and for other pur- 


yx ses. 

Mr. RYAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The repeal of the war-revenue taxes is a measure 
that has been too long delayed. This burden, placed as it was in 
July, 1898, was met patriotically by the people of the United 
States, as it was for the purpose of raising revenue tocarry on the 
Spanish-American war, a war that was declared in the interests 
of humanity to free the island of Cuba from the oppression of 
cruel Spain. This war was only of one hundred days’ duration, 
but there is still collected in round numbers $77,000,000 annually 
under the war-revenue act. Last year the reduction bill took off 
a number of these special taxes, but did not go far enough, and 
the burdens have-been borne by American industries long after 
the purposes for which this tax had been levied have been ac- 
complished. These oppressive taxes had been borne in a large 
measure by the beer-brewing interests of this country. The tax 
on their product being doubled by the act of 1898, increasing it 
from one to two dollars per barrel, and under the act passed last 
year this tax was reduced to $1.60. 

This tax on beer, Mr. Speaker, is arbitrary and unjust and is 
not in proportion to other items contaimed in the measure. The 
Republican majority of this House has been appealed to in this 
matter tor fair play, and proofs have been submitted that these 
taxes are oppressive and have not only checked the output but 
have been the cause of forcing many out of business. At the hear- 
ing of the Ways and Means Committee it was shown that— 

During the civil war the internal-revenue system included every available 
and legitimate source of revenue. In 1866 the income from this source 
reached its highest point, amounting to $310,906,984; of this total, the sum of 


only $5,115,140, or 1.64 per cent of the aggregate internal-revenue receipts, was 
derived fro istilled 


rived trom malt liquors; cigars and tobacco in all its forms and 
Spirits yielded $45,014,787. Hence the revenue derived from these three arti- 
‘co, and malt liquors), amounted to $50,129,877, or about 16 


Cles (spirits, to’ 
Per cent of the total internal revenues. The remaining sum of $200,777,107 
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eed, where the continuance of the | was derived from other sources, which, in our opinion, should all have been 


utilized again before the war tax upon malt liquors was doubled. A com- 
parison of the revenues for 1866 and 1900 will show more clearly and incisively 
the correctness of this contention. 


Aggregate 
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Since 1866 the population of our country has increased a hundredfold and 
our manufactures have been quadrupled. If this fact be taken into consid- 
eration, in conjunction with the further fact that in 1866 the revenue fr 
special taxes (licenses) and from manufactures alone amounted to $196,304,759, 
it will be readily perceived that fully four-fifths of the nation’s revenue 
sources remain unproductive, while the tax upon beer has been doubled 

The full import of this will appear still more clearly if we compare the tax 
rates, the price of beer, and the total revenue derived from this industry. 
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In 1866 the tax amounted to less than one-eighth; in 1900 totwo-fifths of the 
market value of be F , 
In 1866 the brewing industry paid not quite 2 per cent of the total internal 
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tures and productions 41 per cent. 

In 1900 malt liquors alone paid about one-fourth of all internal-revenue 
taxes, while nine-tenths of the manufactures taxed in 1866 remained unta 
The injustice of doubling the old war tax upon malt liquors, at a time when 
the price of beer had dwindled to $5 per barrel, becomes still more manifest 
in the light of the following official statement submitted to Congress in 1867 
by the Special Revenue Commission, who thoroughly investigated the sub- 
ject of internal taxation, viz: 

‘*‘As the present rate of tax upon fermented liquors, viz, $1 per barrel of 31 
gallons, is in excess of the rate imposed by any States of Europe (Austria ex- 
cepted), and as the present rate, moreover, in the opinion of the Commission, 
after full consideration, is believed io be fully up to the revenue standard, 
and as such is all but unanimously acquiesced in by the brewing interest of 
the country, they would, therefore, recommend that the existing rate be 
neither increased nor diminished.” 

At that time the price of beer was, as we have stated, $12 per barrel; 
hence the present tax of $2 upon a barrel of beer, costing $5, exceeds by over 
200 per cent that revenu 


xed. 


» standard which a competent Federal revenue com- 
mission declared to be fair, just, and equitable. 

A few years after the civil war all internal-revenve taxes, except those 
upon malt liquors, distilled liquors, and tobacco, were repealed. The two 
latter taxes were reduced; that upon spirits was at first reduced from 8 to 
i) cents; then frequently increased or decreased, the rate fluctuating between 


50) cents per gallon, the lowest, to the present rate of $1.10, the highest since 


1865. The war tax upon malt liquors alone remained unchanged from 1863 
to1s98. Inthelatter year very few of the old civil war taxes were revived: the 
tax on tobacco, an article of luxury, was increased; the tax upon distilled 
liquors remained unchanged; native wines, in bulk, and cider remained 


wholly untaxed; but the tax upon beer. an article of diet to the great mass 
of the people, was doubled. 

If, Mr. Speaker, the profitableness of commercial and industrial 
enterprises is to be the gauge by which the amount of taxes to be 
imposed upon each is to be measured, may it not reasonably be 
asked why all the many immensely wealthy, protected industries 
and the vast trusts-like combinations who control the entire mar- 
ket and can dictate prices, bear no share of the nation’s tax bur- 
den, while the brewers (who are not organized asa price-regulating 
trust, and produce a staple article, the retail price of which can 
not be increased) are compelled to pay this new war tax superim- 
posed upon the old war tax? A single example will suffice to 
illustrate this feature of the question. It appears to be a well- 
established fact that three men engaged in the iron industry reap 
an annual profit of $60,000,000 from their business, This isa sum 
almost twice as large as the entire American brewing industry 
(about 1,800 brewers in all) would have yielded if the tax had re- 
mained at $1 per barrel. 

These 1,800 breweries paid to the Government in 1900 $73,550,- 
754, while their profits were either wiped out entirely or reduced to 
amere pittance. Now, howmuch of the nation’s internal-tax bur- 
den do the three men bear whose annual profits amount to 
$60,000,000? I quote these words because, excepting the 
gate of the beer tax, they are as true to-day as they were o1 
ago, and ten years or thirty years ago. , 

If you consider, gentlemen, that before the Spanish-American 


aggre- 


» year 


war the average profit on a barrel of beer amounted to less than 
75 cents, you will admit that the imposition of an additional tax 
of $1 amounted to something worse than confiscation. Now, the 


idea that the entire profits of a business should revert to the na- 
tion’s treasury is a sound communistic doctrine; but even from 
that peculiar point of view its soundness will not be admitted, 
unless it be applied to the profits of all industries as well as to 
those of agriculture and commerce. 

Mr. Speaker, that part of the additional war tax which is still 
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being exacted from the brewing industry amounts in the State of 
New York alone to over $6,000,000 annually, a large sum of 
money which is thus withdrawn from circulation and locked up 
in the Treasury only to swell a surplus already exceeding all 
previous accumulations of public funds in the hands of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The injustice, sir, of this war tax, an injustice which is ren- 
dered all the more glaring in view of a superabundance of reve- 
nues and a constantly increasing surplus; and that these facts, 
considered in conjuction with the official declaration that the 
taxes imposed for war purposes should and would be considered 
and treated exclusively as war taxes and be repealed as soon as 
the emergency which called them into existence had ceased, and 
as the tax upon malt liquors is the highest and most burdensome 
of all taxes imposed under the war-revenue act, amounting to 
over 40 per cent of the market value of the article taxed, it should 
have been repealed as soon as the war was over and peace declared. 

However, I am pleased that the House will now take this action 
and bring relief to the brewer and retailer, both of whom have 
patiently waited for this day to come. 


Oleomargarine Bill. 


SPEECH 


oO 


HON. CHARLES 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 12, 1902, 


On the bill (H. R. 9206) to make oleomargarine and other imitation dairy 
products subject to the laws of the State or Territory into which they are 
transported, and to change the tax on oleomargarine. 


Mr. GROSVENOR said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: I beg to call the attention of the committee to 
a few responses to the debate now in progress on this bill. The 
following is from a great representative body known as the Na- 
tional Live Stock Association of the United States: 
HELENA, Mont., February 5, 1902. 


Hon. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


I have been directed to transmit the amenting resolution adopted to-day: 

“Whereas Congressman C. H. Grosvenor, of Ohio, has championed the 
cause of the live-stock men of the nation by declaring himself in favor of the 
passage of H. R. 6565, otherwise known as the ‘shoddy bill:’ Therefore, be it 

*‘Resolved, That the Pacific Northwest woolgrowers, representing the in- 
dustry of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Utah, Wyoming, and Montana, incon- 
vention assembled at Helena, Mont., February 5, 1902, hereby express their 
appreciation of the valuable aid rendered them by this distinguished mem- 
ber of Congress; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the president of this organization is hereby instructed to 
wire Congressman Grosvenor over his official signature the thanks of this 
association for his noble work in behalf of the shoddy bill; also the following 

“‘ Whereas there is pending in Congress a bill to compel the manufacturers 
of oleomargarine butter to refrain from putting coloring matter in the com- 
pound so that it looks like butter under penalty of paying a heavy tax that 
would be practically prohibitory; and 

“ Whereas if the said bill should become a law it would practically abolish 
the manufacture of this healthful and desirable substitute for butter; and 

“Whereas the use of oleomargarine among stockmen on the plains and in 
the mountains has been almost universal and is the — butter that is prac- 
ticable for such use because of its keeping qualities; anc 

** Whereas we believe that the addition of coloring matter to the oleomar- 


garine in its manufacture is harmless and adds greatly to its appearance, gnd | 


consequently makes it more palatable; and 

‘Whereas the proposed legislation is vicious, uncalled for, and class legis- 
lation of the worst kind, as it builds up one industry for another equally 
as meritorious: Therefore, 

‘*Resolved, That the Pacific Northwest Woolgrowers’ Association most 
emphatically protests against the passage of said bill, and the members of 
this association are urged to write thei. members of Congress and Senators 
demanding that they use their efforts toprevent the passage of such obnoxious 


legislation.” 
THOMAS C. POWER, President. 


The following from similar interests covering the great West 
and Northwest is significant: 
DENVER, CoLo., February 5, 1902. 
Hon. C. BK. GROSVENOR, 
House of Representatives: 


On 
late you for your speech on the oleomargarine bill. We all favor Wadsworth 


substitute, but denounce unreservedly reported bill as unjust, unconstitu- | 


tional, and absolutely indefensible. 
NATIONAL LiIvE STOCK ASSOCIATION, 
JOHN W. SPRINGER, President. 
This from the Pacific Northwest Woolgrowers’ Association: 
HELENA, Mont., February 5, 1902. 
Hon. C. H. Grosvenor, Washington, D. C.: 

Pacific Northwest Woolgrowers’ Association, representing Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Montana, Utah, Wyoming, adopted resolutions thanking you 
for your noble speech against oleomargarine bill yesterday and your stand 
regurding shoddy bill. 

Cc. F. MARTIN. 


H. GROSVENOR, 


shalf of the United Live Stock interests of this country I congratu- | 


The following letters all reflect upon the demand for oleomar- 


garine and the manner of its sale: 
BUCHTEL, OHIO, February 7, 1902. 
Mr. GEORGE SNOWDEN, Buchtel, Ohio. 

DEAR Str: In reply to your inquiry of this date as to the percentage of 
butter we sell compared to our sales on oleomargarine, we beg to advise that 
we sell very little butter; suppose our sales would be about 600 pounds oleo- 
margarine to 25 pounds butter. We pay 25 cents per pound for all the coun- 
try butter we can get. Do not see how the working people could live with- 


out the oleomargarine. 
STRATTON BROS. 


Yours, respectfully, 
BUCHTEL, OHIO, February 7, 1902. 


. 
Capt. GEORGE SNOWDEN, Buchtel, Ohio. 


DEAR Srp: In reply to your inquiry of this date as to the sale of oleomar- 
garine, will say that we sell 800 pounds of oleomargarine to 25 pounds of 
country butter, and I don’t see how the people could get along without oleo- 


margarine. 
Yours, respectfully, A. K. SCHENZ. 
BUCHTEL, OHI0, February 7, 1902. 


Capt. GEORGE SNOWDEN, Buchtel, Ohio. 


DEAR Str: In reply to your inquiry of this date as to the percentage of but- 
ter we sell compared to our sales on oleomargarine, we beg to advise that the 
percentage is so small that it is hardly worth while mentioning. 

At several of our stores we do not have any demand for and can not sel! 
butter. However, we are safe in saying that for every 25 pounds of butter 
we sell we will sell 1,000 pounds of oleomargarine. 

In our fifteen years’ experience in the merchandise business, in which we 
have handled hundreds of thousands of pounds of oleomargarine, we have as 
yet to have one single pound returned to us, while a large percentage of the 
butter we sell is returned with the declaration from the customer that it is 
unfit touse. Todeprive them of oleomargarine would be a hardship imposed 
upon the laboring class that in our opinion would be both unjust and unwise 

Yours, respectfully, 


THE NEW PItTTsBuRG COAL Co., 
Per GEO. WELLS, Store Manager. 


THE DEPARTMENTAL COOPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
Riverdale, Md., February 7, 1902. 
Hon. C. H. GRosvVENOR, M. C., Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Srre: I was born and raised a dairyman. Have made, bought, and 
sold dairy products for more than fifty years. I built and operated the first 
| cheese and butter factory west of the Mississippi River, and could have told 
your committee lots which I have not seen in print and which your commit- 
tee (of course excepting yourself) do not seem to have learn Oleo is un- 
doubtedly as wholesome as butter and much more cleanly made than the 
butter upon which the great mass of the American people are fed, and, as 
cleanliness is said to be next to godliness, it must be more conducive to good 
morals and piety than common butter. 

I have used it daily upon my own table for several years, and no human 
being living enjoys. better health than Ido. All factory butter of the Elgin 
type is coldred. hy not stop or tax that color also? Call oleo imitation but- 
ter, or whatever name you please, I do not care what label you prescribe, but 
do not tax it as proposed by the bill under discussion. If you do, it will ac- 
tually be worse for the common people who are able to buy it, but who can 
not buy 30 to 40 cent creamery butter, than was the Democratic slogan of 
some years ago about “taxing the poor man's dinner pail,” when the Mc- 
Kinley bill laid a tax upon tin plates. A tax on oleo is the entering wedge of 
sumptuary legislation, and would literally snatch a healthy food from the 
mouths of thousands of the American people. Do not doit. Do not do it. 


R tfully, 
nee J. F. SIMONDS, M. D. 





BROOKLYN, N. Y., January 5, 1902. 
General GROSVENOR. 


DEAR Sie: I saw an account in this morning's Journal of Commerce that 
you were defending oleomargarine froma great injustice, hence I take the 
liberty of writing you. ——— s 
" I was one of the first to introduce the product into this country in 1871, hav- 
ing seen it in Paris in 1869, when it was in its infancy, but am pleased to say 
it has become quite a child. Starting in 1872 in a small way, the next year, 
in connection with Hon. J. J. Toffey, the ex-State treasurer of New Jersey. 
sent a quart sample to friends in London. They sent to Messrs. Perkins to 
come to London, and on seeing the sample, which was crude compared with 
the perfection of to-day, they ordered 10 tierces, then 10 tons, 100 tons, then 
300 tons, 2,100 tierces, and now the weekly export to almost every country, 
| including Egypt—last week 300 tierces—is about 6,000 tierces weekly for but- 
| terine abroad. In 1887 the tax was paid on 47,000 pounds; 1890 increased to 
| about 87,000 pounds; 1891 increased to about 114,000. Compare this with cot- 
| ton seed, 1891. Oil produced, 2,200,000 tierces; exported, about 460,000, the bal- 
| ance manufactu: here in cottolene, with many millions of foreign steal = 
| imported, as not enough produced here. Fairbanks used nearly 1W).\t\ 
tierces of cotton oil alone, and the big packers the balance, which made a 
purer article than the natural. Take butter, the milk is the only impure 
article that enters into its manufacture, and is the impurest of the impure, 

Take the human and animal. When the mother has a child at the breast 
and she should be Regenent again, that instant her milk becomes deadly 
poison to the child. hat does the farmer do? The calf is hustled out of the 
Way as soon as ble, and we are fed on the impregnated milk the year 
| round that would even kill its animal offspring. In 1884, Governor ¢ leve- 
land signed the color law, ayd in so doing said: “It is unconstitutional, but 
let them fight it out in the courts.” , 

I have made as high as 38,000 tierces of oil in the year, and 6 tons of but- 
terine a day, and did not have any trouble to sell ifas such. Am going to 
| put up a very large plant in London on March 8. Should you think my per 
son necessary before the Senate committee, I would readily spare the time. 


ee Cc. D. MOULTON, 
179 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn. 


LANCASTER, Pa., February 5, 1902. 
Hon. C. H. Grosvenor, Washington, D. C. 
| _DEARStr: The citizens of Honorable Brosius’s district admire your rath ful 
and courageous remarks againat the infamous oleo bill. It is the belief lon 
that not a man who spoke in its favor had faith in his remarks; the ric ae 
lous idea that the bill will cheapen the butter is too thin for a sane man ( 


utter. The bill was supported for political gain. It takes bread and butter 
out of the poor man’s mouth. There are now 


halt a dozen statutes against 
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oleo. How many more are desired by the 


pee of the butter sharks? A li- 
to deal in it is simply outrageous. Will the Supreme 
damnable acts? As you have truly said isat the 
bottom of all the persecution of oleo. Is invention re artificia food to be in- 
terfered with and progress blocked to please a set of so-called pure-butter 
saints? Let pure butter take its chance in competition with oleo, and if oleo 
be detrimental it must go down. Cowardice, fear of a rival, is the matter at 
the bottom, and the advocates of the bill know this, but stultify themselves 
by hypocritical sentiment to please a faction. 
Iam not interested in oleo. 
Truly, yours, in justice, 


cense from $25 to 
Court indorse suc 


WM. H. RAY, 
555 W. Chestnut. 


The following is the platform of principle announced by the 
Pacific Northwestern W oolgrowers: 


AGAINST THE OLEO BILL. 


Resolutions d by Pacific Northwest Woolgrowers’ Association: 

‘Whereas there is pending in Congress a bill to compel the manufacturers 
of oleomargarine to refrain from putting coloring matter in the compound, 
so that it looks like butter, under penalty of paying a heavy tax that would 
be practically prominiery: and 

‘Whereas if the said bill should become a law, it would practically abolish 
the manufacture of this healthful and desirable substitute for butter; and 

** Whereas the use of oleomargarine among stockmen on the plains and in 
the mountains has been almost universal, and it is the only butter that is 
practicable for such use, because of its keeping qualities; an 

* Whereas we believe that the addition of coloring matter to the oleomar- 
garine in the manufacture is harmless and adds greatly to its appearance, 
and consequently makes it more palatable; and 

“ Whereas the pro’ d legislation is vicious, uncalled for, and class legis- 
lation of the worst kind, as it builds up one industry for another equally 
meritorious: Therefore, be it 

“ Resolved, That the Pacific Northwest Woolgrowers’ Association most 
emphatically protests against the ge of said bill, and the members of 
this association are urged to write their members of Congress and Senators, 
demanding that they use their efforts to prevent the passage of such obnox- 
ious legislation.” 


Mr. Chairman, there will be more expressions of the people if | 


Congress decides to make an effort to prescribe by law what the 
people shall eat and who may make and sell wholesome food 
products. 


On the Proposition to Increase the Tax on Oleomargarine, 
and the Present State of Public Revenues. 


SPEECH 
OF 
HON. HENRY 8S. BOUTELL, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 5, 1902. 





Some other gentleman in advocating this bill said that its op- 
ponents have been encouraged by the bellowing of the Texas 
steer. Well, now, I never saw a man from Texas that was not 
entirely able to take care of himself; and without either denying 
or agreeing to this proposition, I would simply like to suggest 
whether it is not within the realm of possibility that some of the 
advocates of this measure who are rushing, hurrying, jostling to 
the support of this bill are being lured along the path which they 
are traveling by the gentle, seductive lowing of the Jersey kine. 
Far be it from me, Mr. Chairman, to intimate that any of these 
advocates of the measure are conscious of any impelling impact 
from the rear from the polished horns of the harmless domestic 
cow. 

One of the most interesting pictures that I ever saw was that of 
the Pied Piper of Hamelin leading the children of that ancient 
burgh away from their homes and out of their city by the 
magic sounds of his flute, with a leer on his face and a wink in 
his eye. What a magnificent historical painting for this Cham- 
ber would be a pictorial representation of the vote on this bill. 
In the foreground, at the left, a heifer rampant—regardant, as the 
heralds say—with a leer on her face and a wink in her eye, fol- 
lowed by the profound constitutional lawyers of this Chamber— 
the ardent enemies of monopoly, the fierce and truculent oppo- 
nents of trusts, the earnest, philanthropic advocates of a uniform 
tax, and the enemies of discriminating revenues—gazing appre- 
hensively behind them to escape the propelling force from the 
rear as they rush wildly to the support of this measure confess- 
edly monopolistic and of doubtful constitutionality. | Laughter. | 

Well, Mr. Chairman, between the steers on the one side and the 
cows on the other, it is almost impossible for one who is under 
obligations to neither to determine from the arguments that have 
been brought forward what his attitude on this bill ought to be. 

Mr. JETT. .May I ask my colleague a question? 

Mr. BOUTELL. I yield with great pleasure. 

Mr. JETT. Does my colleague know the position of the present 
governor of Illinois in relation to this bill since the express com- 
pany has refused to permit him to frank his cow from one point 
to another? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BOUTELL. Well, I should say, from the question of my 
distinguished colleague, which I think is based on a false report, 
that the governor of Illinois is in favor of the cow. 

Mr. JETT. What is the governor's opinion on this bill? That 
is what I want to know. 

Mr. BOUTELL. You will have to apply to the chief execu- 
tive of our State to obtain an answer to that question, but in my 


| opinion both the legislature and the governor of Illinois are able 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and | 


having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9206) to make 
other imitation dairy products subject to the laws of the State or Territory 
into which they are transported, and to change the tax on oleomargarine— 


Mr. BOUTELL said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In listening to this discussion, which has al- 
ready consumed over two days, it has struck me that it has pro- 
ceeded very largely on the assumption by each side that every 
member of the opposition was animated solely by the desire to 
prevent a break in the continuity of the representation of his 


Congressional district in this House. The learned and eloquent | 


gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEepBuRN], whose logic illuminates 


every subject upon which he turns it (I regret exceedingly that | suppose that this bill becomes a law, and that it is declared con- 


he did not illuminate this subject), said yesterday in his remarks: 


The truth is, gentlemen, that a great deal of the opposition to this bill is 
fabricated. The premises upon which the opposition rests are fabricated 
premises. They have no place in truth. 

I suppose, Mr. Chairman, he meant by that to intimate that the 
opposition to this measure—** fabricated,’’ as he said—was manu- 
factured—colored, as it were—in imitation of the real thing, and 
that in the opinion of the distinguished gentleman the real thing 


the measure that oleomargarine does to butter; but itis apparent, | 


from the evidence taken before the Committee on Agriculture 
and from the admission of the advocates of this bill on this floor, 
that it is impossible to distinguish oleomargarine from butter by 
the sense of taste, the sense of sight, the sense of smell, the sense 
of touch, or by its ultimate effect upon the human system, and 
that you can only tell one from the other by bringing in the serv- 


ices of an expert chemist. And so I may suggest that you can | 


only distinguish between the zeal of the opponents of this meas- 
ure and the zeal of its advocates by bringing in the services of the 
expert psychologist from Iowa. Is it not possible—I do not say 
thet it is—but is it not barely possible that the zeal of the gentle- 
man from Iowa has been colored, tinged, tinctured, as it were, 
Just enough to make his February argument in the House of Rep- 


senor and | 
Ls 


to enforce the criminal jurisprudence of the State without invok- 
ing the taxing power of the Federal Government. 

Now, it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the man who repre- 
sents such a district as I do, in which there are no cows and no 
steers, no dairies and no oleomargarine factories, must make up 


| his opinion on this measure from something which appears in the 


bill itself, and from the fundamental principles which ought to 
underlie our system of legislation. 

As I look at this measure, Mr. Chairman, putting aside for the 
present the question of its constitutionality and its economic and 
fiscal features, the first thing that strikes me is its violation of a 
law that is higher than the Constitution in its ultimate results 
upon those who will feel the final effects of the measure. Let us 


| stitutional, what will be its ultimate effects? 


This is a point which has not yet been considered in this discus- 
sion. As I look at it, this is what will happen: When this bill 
becomes a law, and a man who has a firkin of uncolored oleomar- 
garine which he can manufacture and sell without a tax, or with 
a merely nominal tax, divides that up, leaving in the one firkin the 


| uncolored oleomargarine, and prepares the remainder in molds 


| 
| 


t 1 | and colors it to suit the taste and fancy of his customers, then the 
is the zeal of the advocates of this measure; that the zeal of the | 


opposition bears the same relation to the zeal of the advocates of | 


strong arm of the Federal Government reaches out and takes that 
man by the throat and holds him up and says: ‘‘ You may manu- 
facture and sell that white oleomargarine without a tax, but if 


| you manufacture and sell this product, colored to meet the taste 
| and fancy of the public, you must pay a fine into the Treasury of 
| the United States of 10 cents a pound.”’ 


Ah, but you say, the manufacturer or the seller simply adds 
the 10 cents a pound to the price, and it is paid by the consumer. 
Granted. So much the worse, so much the more abominable. 
What then is the result? The long, clinging fingers of the Fed- 
eral Government wind themselves about the collective throat of 
the American people and say to every man, ‘** You may eat white 
oleomargarine free. but if you eat oleomargarine colored to suit 


| your taste and palate you shall pay a penalty of 10 cents a pound 


” 


into the Federal Treasury. 


That will be the final effect of this bill. And let me say to the 


re-entatives take on the fine, warm, rich glow of a June harangue | advocates of this bill, when you go home to your constituents 
' and explain this bill to them, you will have to explain also the 


to Lae electors of the Eighth district of lowa? [Laughter. ] 
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principle on which this bill was based, a principle that has no 
parallel in any legislation since the sumptuary laws of the Middle 
Ages, laws which said toa man with a certain income, ‘*‘ You may 
clothe yourself in such and such apparel, and you may partake 
of such and such viands;’’ and said to a man witha lesser income, 
‘** You must put on plain clothes, and you must eat coarse food, 
or you pay a fine into the imperial coffers.”’ 

Mr: Chairman and gentlemen, that principle of legislation is 
repugnant to our ideas of personal liberty and equality under the 
law. That principle of legislation is not in harmony with the spirit 
of generosity and fair play of the American people. And, Mr. 
Chairman, let me add, I do not believe that this principle of legis- 
lation squares itself with the ideals treasured in the hearts of 
every member of this body. 

Mr. SPIGHT. Ishould like to ask the gentleman a question, 
if it will not interrupt him. 

Mr. BOUTELL. Certainly. 

Mr. SPIGHT. The gentleman from I[llinois is a Republican, 


cially of the protective policy. 


protection? I do not agree’with the policy of protection, but the 
Republican policy of protection looks to the building up of home 
industries without bringing them into competition with foreign 
industries of the same character. In this bill a distinction is made 
between home industries, striking down one to build up another 
in our own country. I want to ask the gentleman to discuss that 
proposition. 

Mr. BOUTELL. I will say to my friend from Mississippi that 
I am in favor of the Republican protective policy, and I am op- 
posed to the principle of this bill, and before closing I will endeavor 
to make some comparison between the two principles. 

[ was saying, Mr. Chairman, that the bad principle involved in 
this bill is not so much the discrimination between one product 
and another as it is the discrimination between two kinds of the 
same product. And when you go home to your districts, my 
friends, and explain to your constituents that you have passed 
this measure which you think will benefit them, tell them, if you 
tell them the whole truth, ‘‘ We passed this bill in accordance 
with a principle under which the Federal Government has the 
power to tax colored butter and to exempt white butter; to tax 
colored oleomargarine and to exempt white oleomargarine; to tax 
crude sugar and to exempt refined sugar; to tax beet sugar and 
to exempt cane sugar.”’ 


My friends from Michigan and from California, how do you 
think your constituents will like that principle? How will you 
justify your support of a principle under which you can tax 


crude oil and exempt refined oil, tax the Baldwin apples from the 
State of Connecticut and exempt the Rhode Island greenings, tax 
bay horses and exempt white horses, tax white turnips and ex- 
empt rutabagas, tax sweet potatoes and exempt Irish potatoes, a 
principle by which you can tax the gig of the farmer and exempt 
the brougham of the banker. tax the sewing machine of the 
seamstress that is driven by pedal or hand and exempt the elec- 
tric or steam machine of the manufacturer, tax blue-fish and ex- 
empt white-fish? 

{ do not believe it would tax the ingenuity of the advocates of 
this bill to find some way, under this principle, to tax colored 
men and exempt white men. There is no escape from your re- 
sponsibility. You trying to do good in the wrong way. 
This is the principle of sumptuary laws. It is not so much tax- 
ing oleomargarine and exempting butter that is bad. The evil 
li in taxing one kind of oleomargarine while exempting an- 


ar 
are 


That is the vicious principle in this bill. That is what 
you 2 t explain to your constituents. But you say with a great 
- of magnanimity, ‘‘ This bill is in the interest of the man 
who wants to consume oleomargarine. We have reduced the tax 
to one-fourth of 1 cent a pound.”’ 

Oh, my friends who advocate this measure, do not delude your- 


The American people will not be deceived, and least of 
all the American farmer. When you slap the poor people of the 
United States in the face with one hand, you can not make them 
think somebody else did it by patting them on the back with the 
other and then delude yourselves with the complacent dream that 
with both hands you are distributing prizes to the American 
farmers. [Applause.] Never. The American farmer, when you 
me to him and tell him what a beneficent measure this is, will 
the very last man in the world to be deceived by such an argu- 
nt. The American farmers, the rugged yeomen of this coun- 
are the men who from 1776 to 1898 have fought for the estab- 

nd support of a government which gives equal rights 
all and special privil Now. if the ultimate effects 
\is bill upon the consumer will be as I have described them, 
does not the measure violate a higher law than even the Consti- 


sSeives, 








ves to none. 


NT PLES I 


oa 


| can people will submit to such tyrannical laws? 





tution? Is it not contrary to all our American, all our Anglo- 


| Saxon ideas of justice and equality? 


If this bill should become a law, it would also work a great in- 
justice in another way. Under section 2 if a retail dealer should 
buy white oleomargarine and color it for his customers to suit 
their tastes and sell it honestly for what it is, he would be held 
to be a manufacturer and compelled to take out an annual license 
at an expense of $600. But this is not all. The wife of a me- 
chanic, keeping house for her husband and children, who takes 
one or more boarders to help support and educate her children, 
is by this bill made a manufacturer if she works over the oleo- 
margarine which she has bought, coloring it to suit the fancy of 
her family. 

The license required, of course, precludes her from so coloring 
the food, or if, without knowledge of the existence of the infa- 
mous law, she does color it, she becomes liable to the fines and 
imprisonment specified in the bill. Is it possible that the Ameri- 
It seems incred- 


a : . | ible that such a panic should seize is se as W Mf 
and I assume that he is in favor of Republican policies, and espe- USS GUCR 8 pe ould seize upon this House as would lead 


I should like to ask him how he | 
can reconcile the policy of this bill with the Republican policy of | 


any great number of its members to favor legislation of this in- 
quisitorial nature. 

Passing now to the consideration of some of the legal features 
of this bill, it seems quite clear that it violates that provision of 
the Constitution which aims at securing uniformity in taxation. 

Can it be said that a law is uniform which taxes bay horses all 
over the United States and exempts all other horses? Without 
entering, Mr. Chairman, into any discussion of whether the Consti- 
tution follows the flag to the Philippines, I think it can not be 
denied that the Constitution follows butter and oleomargarine ex 
proprio vigore into every State in the Union in which they are 
manufactured and sold, and when the Constitution says that *‘ all 
duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the United 
States,’’ it means, in effect, that, and when you tax some horses, 
you must tax all horses; and when you tax some cows, you must 
tax all cows; that you can not tax the brindle cow of the cottager 
and exempt the well-kept herd of Jerseys of the rich experimental 
farmer. You can not tax white butter and exempt colored but- 
ter. Youcan not tax colored oleomargarine and exempt white 
oleomargarine. This would be contrary to the uniformity clause 
of the Constitution. This bill places a prohibitive tax on oleo- 
margarine prepared in one way and virtually exempts oleomar- 
garine prepared in another way. For this manifest violation of 
the plain letter of the Constitution this measure should receive 
the prompt condemnation of this House. 

But, sir, this bill imposes a tax which, it is said, is to prevent 
fraud. It is to prevent fraud by crushing out an industry. If 
the bill does not do it, the advocates of the measure will bring in 
a bill, as the gentleman from Minnesota has admitted, to make 
the tax on oleomargarine 25 cents a pound. The intention of this 
bill is to prevent, if possible, the honest manufacture of oleomar- 
garine which looks like butter and its open sale as oleomargarine. 
That is no fraud. There is no fraud in making any article that 
looks like another article; and the advocates of this measure, who 
say that it is necessary to prevent frand in the production of oleo- 
margarine, have been led away by their zeal from the paths of 
reason. 

There is no fraud in the manufacture of oleomargarine of any 
color or appearance; there is only fraud in the sale of the ar- 
ticle for what it is not. This legislation is designed to over- 
throw the industry of making oleomargarine and selling it 
honestly for what it is, colored to suit the taste and fancy and 
palate of the consumer. That is the plain design of this bill. 
Now, [ emphatically deny that the Federal Legislature can con- 
stitutionally prevent in my State of Illinois the production and 
sale of a product which the legislature of my State authorizes. 

If the legislature of Dlinois should incorporate a company with 
power to manufacture and sell oleomargarine of any form and 
color, the effect of this bill, if carried out, would be to overthrow 
the legislation of my State. Are we prepared to admit the const- 
tutional right of the Federal Government to nullify State iegis- 
lation by evasive enactments in the guise of revenue laws? 

In the fourth place, to hurry briefly over the more important 
objections to this measure, and granting for the moment, for the 
sake of argument, that it is constitutional, there is, it seems to 
me, a very serious ground of opposition to this measure, which 
we, as members of this House, ought to consider most carefully. 
If there is any one sign of the times which we can see plainly, it 
is the tendency to concentration in all departments of human ac- 
tivity. The concentration of governmental powers, which is so 
apparent to-day, is something that should receive the resistance 
of every member of this body. 

I think that perhaps the two most serious tendencies in our 
present political development are these: First, the concentration 
in the hands of the executive, State and National, of the powers 
that the framers of our Constitution designed should be left to 
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the legislative branches of the Government. 
lude, for illustration, to the Executive’s influence on the legis- 


I may simply al- 


lative branch of this Government. We hear it often stated on 
the floor of this Chamber that such and such a measure should 
commend itself to our judgment and receive our unquestioning 
support because it is recommended or asked for by one of the 
Executive Departments. Has it come to pass that we must sim- 
ply sit here without consideration and deliberation, like a cash 
register, to ring up what is asked of us by the Executive Depart- 
ments? [Applause.] This is a very serious tendency that ought 
to be vigorously checked. 

But there is another tendency that I think is still more serious. 
I always supposed I was as ardent a Hamiltonian Federalist as 
could be found in the borders of the United States, but I must 
confess that the principle embodied in this bill shocks even my 
Federalism. Perhaps the most serious sign of radical change in 
the workings of our system is the usurpation by the Federal Legis- 
lature or by the other branches of the Federal Government, of 
those powers which should be left, as our fathers left them, with 
the local State legislatures. I have more confidence than many 
of my distinguished friends on this committee in the legislature 
of my own State. If there is fraud in the sale of any commodity 
in Illinois, I believe that the legislature of Illinois has the power, 
the strength, the wisdom, and the ability to deal effectively with 
this matter, which should be left exclusively to its control. 

I believe that our State executive, the man who presides over 
the executive department in the State of Illinois to-day, has the 
strength, the vigor, the determination to carry out all laws en- 
acted by the State. I believe that every one of the 45 States in 
the Union is able to administer its own criminal jurisprudence 
without Federal intervention, and that the sort of legislation 
typified by this pending bill, this usurpation of the powers of the 
State legislatures, is degrading those bodies. It lowers them in 
the opinion of the people; it is a departure from the original 
scheme of our Government. I venture to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
if in 1787 it could have been foreseen that under the Constitution 
Congress could, by the exercise of the taxing power, usurp the 
criminal legislation of one of the independent States, you would 
not have found twelve men on the continent who would have 
voted to adopt the Constitution. 

Now, it has been said that this bill is in form a revenue meas- 
ure, and that the Supreme Court will not go behind itsform. Let 
me read to my friends who will be called upon to explain and 
justify this bill a few words from the scholarly argument of one 
of the most learned constitutional lawyers in either branch of 
this Legislature, Hon. GEORGE FRISBIE Hoar, Senator from 
Massachusetts. I quote from a speech delivered on January 16, 
1893,in the United States Senate, on a question involving the very 
point we have under discussion. It was a question in reference 


to imposing a Federal tax upon dealing in futures. The Senator 
said: 


It is said that the people are helpless in this matter; that the court will not 
go behind the form of the law, which purports to be a tax, to look at the 
substance, which is to prohibit domestic contracts in the States. Onthecon- 
trary, it seems to me if there is any one doctrine embedded in the Constitu- 
tion of this country, any one authority which the courts have exercised and 
will exercise, it is the authority to do this very thing—to go behind and un- 
— F —e legislative pretense, State or National, and look at its substance, 
and not its form. 


( hiet vue Marshall settled that very early in the history of our juris- 
prudence. He says: 

‘Should Congress, under the pretext of executing its powers, pass laws for 
the accomplishment of objects not intrusted to the Government, it would 


1 " Tt — duty of this tribunal to say that such an act was not the 
law of the land.” 


He does not say that “if Congress avows a purpose to exceed its powers,” 

but he says that if under the pretext of executing them it passesa law which 
in substance and effect is unconstitutional the court would interfere. 
_ And so, notwithstanding the skillful way in which this measure 
is framed, I feel confident that when it comes before the Supreme 
Court that tribunal will tear aside the mask and find that this is 
not a revenue measure, but a measure which invades in disguise 
the rights of the separate States. 

hese, in brief, are, it seems to me, some of the principles which 
the advocates of this measure will have to explain to their con- 
situents. And, right on the first point, I want to state to my 
friends from Virginia—and I am glad to see so many of them 
here—that they will either have to treat the views of Thomas 
‘Jefferson sub silentio—as he once advised his friends to treat the 
Constitution—in presenting this matter to their constituents, or 
they will have to explain to them these words of Jefferson on the 
subject of taxation, which are very significant when considered 
in connection with the pending measure. 

Listen to these words of the father of Democracy in reference 
to discrimination in taxation: 

The government which steps out of the ranks of the ordinary articles of 
consumption to select and lay under disproportionate burthens a particular 


one because it is a comfort, pleasing to the taste, or necessary to the health, 
and therefore will be bought, is in that particular a tyranny. 


| 


Ilike to linger on that word “ tyranny ”’ in reading this language 
of Thomas Jefferson. When you try to explain to our farmers, 
not the effect of this law, but the principle underlying it, read 
these words to them and tell them, ‘‘ The founder of a great party, 
Thomas Jefferson, the author of the Declaration of Independence, 
of the statute of religious liberty in the Old Dominion, and the 
father of the University of Virginia; Thomas Jefferson, your idol, 
said that this kind of legislation was tyranny.” 

Mr. LAMB. Will the gentleman allow an interruption? 

Mr. BOUTELL. With pleasure. I wish it were Thomas Jef- 
ferson himself who makes the request. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LAMB. Iam glad to know that a gentleman who repre- 
sents, as the gentleman from Illinois has to-day said he does, the 
school of thought of Alexander Hamilton comes out and quotes 
Thomas Jefferson so strongly. In answer to that Virginia will 
quote the declaration along that line of the first jurist of Amer- 
ica, John Marshall. 

Mr. BOUTELL. Whenever I take off my hat to the political 
sagacity of Alexander Hamilton I only regret that I have not two 
more hats on my head, that I might take off one to the versatility 
of Thomas Jefferson and another to the wisdom of John Marshall. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Then Mr. Jefferson continues: 


Taxes on consumption— 


Mind you, he is not discussing the constitutional question; he 
is discussing the first point that I made, and to which I return for 
a moment for the benefit of the disciples of Jefferson, that a 
measure of this kind violates a law above the Constitution— 
violates the moral law. He said: 


The taxes on consumption, like those on capital or income, to be just— 
Not constitutional— 
to be just must be uniform. 


And when you tax oleomargarine of one color you ought to tax 
all oleomargarine; and if you came in here with a bill based on 
the principles of Thomas Jefferson, you would do what you do not 
dare to suggest, even in a whisper—make a,10-cent tax on all oleo- 
margarine. It is your sop to the poor of the country when you 
make a reduction to one-quarter of 1 cent on the white oleomar- 
garine. You donot dareto bring this bill to square with the prin- 
ciples of the great and illustrious founder of the Democratic 
party. 

And so, when you go home to your constituents, go home to 
your thoughtful farmers and tell them the prize that you have 
brought in your bag you also will have to tell them by whata 
sacrifice of principle you captured the prize. You will have to tell 
them, as I say, that you got this prize on the principle that you 
can tax a portion of any article, that you may tax a part of any 
product, and exempt the rest. And when you have explained hon- 
estly to the farmers, not what this bill brings to them, but what 
it cost, by what a sacrifice of principle it was obtained, then, my 
friends, you advocates of the bill will not need the services of an 
expert chemist. You will not need the services of the erudite 
psychologist from Iowa to square yourselves with your constitu- 
ents. They will be of no avail. When you make the people un- 
derstand this abominable principle—this principle of the sumptu- 
ary laws that underlies this bill—all that you will need will be the 
special services of an experienced political undertaker and em- 
balmer. [Applause and laughter. } 

. Mr. SIMS. May I ask the gentleman a question right there? 

Mr. BOUTELL. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMS. Do you believe that the men who support this bill, 
on either side of the House, are voting their honest convictions 
and beliefs in this matter? 

Mr. BOUTELL. Well, I intimated in the beginning of my re- 
marks that I thought that possibly all their arguments were 
tinged or tinctured, as it were, in imitation of the real thing, and 
possibly their votes will be colored in the same way. [Laughter. ] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we must, of course, take this bill as it is, 
and on its face itis a revenue measure. As a revenue measure 
of course it must go to the Supreme Court. This bill imposes a 
tax of 10 cents a pound on oleomargarine made in imitation of 
butter. It is true there is great confusion as to how much reve- 
nue this would produce; but I want to call attention to one thing: 
If oleomargarine, colored, continues to be honestly sold—and they 
say that this is not to suppress its sale—if oleomargarine, colored 
as butter, continues to be sold, there will be a large increase in 
the revenues of the country. Now, we must look at it just as it 
is on its face, as a bona fide revenue measure, a bill brought in 
here to bring additional money into the now bursting vaults of 
the Federal Treasury. 

Now. I want the country to understand this striking coinci- 
dence in connection with the consideration of this measure. I do 
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not know that there was any premeditation in it. When the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. Henry] moved to go into Com- 
mittee of the Whole to consider this so-called revenue bill, putting 
a 10-cent tax on oleomargarine that looks like butter, the leader 
of the House, the distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PayYNE], the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, asked 
leave, pending that motion, to report a bill reducing the reve- 
nues of the Federal Treasury about $77,000,000 a year. [Laugh- 
ter. | 

Under those circumstances the solemn declaration that this bill 
is a revenue measure has no parallel for grotesque absurdity ex- 
cept in the whimsicalities of Alice in Wonderland or in the vaga- 
ries of opera bouffe. 

What is the condition of the Federal Treasury to-day? What 
need have we for additional revenue? Why inflict on the work- 
ingman a penalty of 10 cents a pound for eating what he likes the 
looks of? We have in the Federal Treasury to-day $375,000,000 in 
free cash. That is, we have $175,000,000 over and above the 
$150,000,000 gold reserve. We have $175,000,000 available cash 
balance over and above all our immediate liabilities. And in- 
stead of wanting more money, either from the poor man or from 
the rich man, what we want is to get this money back where it 
belongs, for it is in the wrong place. 
Bacon tersely said three hundred years ago, ‘‘ Money, like muck, 
is no good unless it be spread.’’ Or, as the illustrious son of the 
State of Tennessee, that ardent old Nationalist. that grand sound- 
money man, Andrew Jackson, said: 

The surplus money of the United States is nowhere deposited to such good 
advantage as in the pockets of the people. 

[ Applause. } 

Now, then, with this $175,000,000 of free cash in the Treasury, 
what are we going to do with it and the surplus that is con- 
stantly flowing into the Treasury? Are we going to get it back 
where it belongs by putting an additional tax on oleomargarine? 
Our surplus is accumulating at the rate of over $7,000,000 a 
month, and the only way in which we keep down the cash 
balance is by buying bonds. Certainly we do not want to keep 
this $175,000,000 in the Treasury. In these days of extended in- 
ternational credit we have no use for a Government hoard. If 
we do not intend to keep on hand such a large balance, what is 
the wisest way in which to reduce it? Shall we follow the prece- 
dent established in 1836 for the distribution of the surplus? Let 
us trace briefly the history of the national debt. It is an inter- 
esting story. The bare naked statement of the figures of our 
national debt and its reduction should stir the pride of every 
American. 
our national debt are like the clear distinct outlines of some fa- 
miliar picture, by whose aid the imagination fills in the lights 
and shades and all the other details. 

Let us glance, then, rapidly at the rise and fall of our national 


As the great philosopher | 


The bald figures of the contracting and payment of | 
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As we have seen, the national debt on January 1, 1791, was 
about $75,500,000. In forty-four years it had been paid in full. 
It remained nearly stationary until 1806, when it began to dimin- 
ish, sinking gradually to $45,000,000 on January 1, 1812. It in- 
creased again during the war with England, reaching $128,000,000 
on January 1, 1816. It then steadily decreased until, on January 
1, 1835, it had been practically extinguished. At that date the 
outstanding indebtedness matured but unclaimed amounted to 
about $300,000, and the balance in the Treasury in excess of this 
sum was about $9,000,000. On January 1, 1836, the surplus was 
nearly $27,000,000, and it was then evident from the rapidly in- 
creasing revenues derived from the tariff and the sale of public 
lands that the balance on January 1, 1837, would be much larger. 
The question therefore arose, what should be done with the sur- 
plus. ; 

The account of the dispositiorf of this surplus in 1836-37 forms 
the most curious chapter in the history of our financial legisla- 
tion. In those days it was considered unconstitutional to appro- 
priate the national revenues for internal improvements. Such a 
river and harbor bill, for example, as to-day forms a convenient 
and seductive medium for reducing the surplus, even if it could 
have been passed by Congress, would have been vetoed by Presi- 
dent Jackson. Two propositions for disposing of the surplus 
were discussed in Congress. The first was to distribute the money 
to the States according to their representation in Congress, includ- 
ing one share each to the Territories and the District of Colum- 
bia. This, however, was thought to be unconstitutional. The 

| second proposition was to deposit the surplus with the treasurers 
| of the different States, to be repaid to the National Government 
/ondemand. This latter proposition became a law as sections 13 
and 14 of the act approved June 23, 1836, entitled ** An act to reg- 
| ulate the deposits of the public money.’’ These sections provided 
| that the balance in the Treasury on January 1, 1837, after reserv- 
ing $5,000,000, should be deposited pro rata, according to their 
| representation in Congress, with those States which should by 
law authorize their treasurers to receive the deposits and give a 
receipt therefor pledging the faith of the State to repay the same 
at any time upon the demand of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
These deposits were to be paid in four installments, on the first 
| day of January, April, July, and October, 1837. 
| On January 1, 1837, the balance in the Treasury over and above 
the $5,000,000 reserve was $37,468,859.97. All the 26 States ac- 
cepted the deposits under the conditions above stated, and the 
first three installments were paid in full. Through the courtesy 
| of the Treasurer of the United States I have recently examined 
| the original receipts given by the States, and the book in which 
the stubs of the original drafts are preserved. The book still con- 
| tains a sufficient number of blank drafts with which to pay the 
| fourth installment, now sixty-four years overdue. The draft, 
called ‘‘State transfer draft,’ is made by the Treasurer of the 
| United States on the cashier of one of the State banks, and orders 


debt, and see how it comes to pass that three years after the close | the money to be paid to the State named ‘to be placed to my 
of an expensive war we have $175,000,000 of cash balance in the | credit by that State, payable on demand.’ The receipts are on 
‘Treasury. The United States at her birth inherited a national | double-page printed forms. On the first page is the receipt signed 
debt, and here we have the origin of the sentiment, ‘‘a national | by the treasurer of the State; on the third page are instructions 
debt is a national blessing.’’ The assumption of the debt of the | in reference to repayment. 
colonies became a national blessing, because it established our | This obligation on the part of 26 States of the Union to pay into 
national credit. Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson to- | the National Treasury over $28,000,000 has been so completely lost 
gether carried out the scheme by which we assumed the debt of | sight of in recent years that it may be interesting to recall the fact 
$75,000,000 incurred by the colonies, and established the seat of | that each State participating in this division of the surplus is 
the Federal Government on the Potomac, As Webster said of | hound by its agreement to repay the amount received upon de- 





Alexander Hamilton: 


He smote the rock of the national resources and abundant streams of rev- 
enue gushed forth. He touched the dead corpse of public credit and it sprung 
upon its feet. 

So by assuming this indebtedness of $75,000,000, which our 
ancestors considered the *‘ price of liberty,’’ we established our 


credit abroad and placed this Government on a firm and sure | 


foundation. Alexander Hamilton's sinking-fund scheme, adopted 
in 1790, had made little reduction in the debt when he handed over 


the Treasury to Albert Gallatin, who remained at the head of the | 


Treasury a longer time than any other Cabinet officer in the his- 
tory of the country. Albert Gallatin, modifying the sinking- 
fund measure of Hamilton, was able to reduce this debt gradually 
year by year, so that at the outbreak of the second war with Eng- 
jand our credit was established at home and abroad and we had 
no difficulty in raising the sinews of war to carry on that struggle. 
By 1812 the debt had run down to $45,000,000, and it then went 


up to $128,000,000, where it stood in 1816 at the close of the war. | 


In twenty years thereafter, Mr. Chairman. this Government had 
paid off the entire national debt contracted in two foreign wars 
and in the purchase of half a continent. This is one of the most 
maguificent achievements in the financial history of modern 
nations. 


| mand of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

| The withdrawal of the $28,000,000 from the State banks that 
| were the depositories of the public funds helped to bring on a finan- 
| cial crisis. By May 1, 1837, 82 out of 86 of these banks had sus- 
pended specie payments. A simultaneous falling off in the pub- 
lic revenues occurred and a financial panic swept over the 
country. 

It became evident even before the payment to the States of the 
| third installment that on October 1 the Secretary of the Treasury 
would have no funds with which to make the fourth payment. 
A special session of the Twenty-fifth Congress met on September 
4. On October 2 an act was passed providing— 
that the transfer of the fourth installment of deposit directed to be made 
with the States under the thirteenth section of the act of June 23, 1836, be,and 
the same is hereby, postponed until the Ist day of January, 183%: Provided, 


That the first three installments under the said act shall remain on deposit 
with the States until otherwise directed by Congress. 


On January 1, 1839, the Secretary of the Treasury had no funds 


| with which to pay the fourth installment, and it is still unpaid. 
|The table following shows the representation of the 26 States 1 
| Congress, the total amount to which they were entitled under the 
| act of 1836, the amounts actually received, and the amount of the 
| fourth installment still unpaid. 
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| otal amount! ,Amount of 
















Number} 15. three install- | Amount of 
State | of | oo Sweets _ments depos- | fourth in- 
. jelectoral | sosited with ited. subjectto| stallment 
votes. Whe States call by Con- | still unpaid. 
. ; gress. 
| | 
New York............... 42 | $5, 352,604.28 | $4,014,520.71 | $1,338, 173.57 
Pennsylvania .....--.... 30 | 8, 823,853.06 | “2,867,514. 78 |” "955, 838. 26 
VES oe ceca 231 2.931,237.34| 2,198,427.99| 732,899.03 
Cac naatiie iinet ened 21 2,676, 347.14 | 2, 007,200.34 | 669, C86. 78 
North Carolina. ......... 15 1, 911, 676. 58 1, 433, 757.39 | 477,919.13 
OT i onccdsetnsens | 15 1,911, 676. 53 | 33,7 477,919.13 
TORIES. cincctcsuciencn | 15 1,911, 676. 58 | | 477, 919. 12 
Massachusetts .......... | 14| 1,784,231.4 446, (AT. 86 
South Carolina........-- ll 1, 401, 896. 12 859, 474. 08 
GOR su cstenstaewaceiad ll 1, 401, 896. 12 350, 474.08 
MGIIEE cicanacociswstucinds 10 1, 274, 451. 02 818, 612. 75 
MaG katioknencnegnes 10 1, 274, 451. 62 818, 612.75 
[ciel tn baddndiniiie 9 1, 147, 005. $2 285, 751.48 
CommpeGiomt......ccuiiciene 8 1,019, 590. 81 254, 90. 20 
Now @@Paey ....-0<..<0.. 8 1,019, 599. 81 254, 600. 20 
New Hampshire --..-...- 7 71 223, O28. 93 
VeRMIE seuiseesecdactoks | 7 2, 71 3 
AMEE Bo cctasaecscaers | 7 ; 71 | 
THRONE, cinnsecwedude stbeiln | 5 ; 51 | 
LO i itd 5 | $37, 225.5 
Rhode Island.......-...- 4| 509,780.41 
Mississippi ............-. 4 509, 780. 41 B82, § 
i, ae 4 509, 780. 41 BR2, i 
Dela Wai Riisidiatcceso ons | 3 | 382, 335. 31 286, 7! | 05, 58% 
AYRE cicts wiiibbatnse | 3 382, 335. 31 286, 75 95. ! 
Mict, «noes dcec cknses 3 3&2, 335.31 286, 75 9%, 583. £3 
GE a chil ates tientwkkebnann 37, 468, 859. 97 28, 101,644.91 | 9,367,214. 67 


It is worthy of note that in this distribution of the national 
revenues the Territories and the District of Columbia were 
ignored. 

3y act approved August 13, 1841, Congress repealed all of the 
act of June 23, 1836, except the thirteenth and fourteenth sections. 
which, as we have seen, provided for the distribution of the surplus 
with the States in four installments and for its repayment on de- 
mand. In 1883 the treasurer of the State of Arkansas made a 
demand upon the Secretary of the Treasury for the payment to the 
State of the fourthinstallment. The Secretary replied that he must 
follow in the path of his predecessors, who in recent years had 
considered the law obsolete. In 1884 the State of Virginia filed 
in the Supreme Court of the United States a petition for a writ 
of mandamus to compel the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to 
the treasurer of that State $732,809.03, the amount of the fourth 
installment. 

Jutice Harlan delivered the unanimous opinion of the court on 
March 17, 1884, holding that the Secretary of the Treasury had 
no authority, without further direction from Congress, to vay the 
fourth installment out of any surplus that might have accrued 
since January 1, 1839. In the course of this opinion. Justice Har- 
lan thus speaks of the situation of the States with reference to the 
amounts deposited with them: 


Congress has permitted the thirteenth and fourteenth sections of the act of 
1836, as modified by the act of October 2, 1837, to stand for the purpose, as we 
infer, of showing not only the terms upon which the States received the first 
three installments of deposit, but that those installments are held by the 
States subject to be recalled in the discretion of the United States. 

The question of the constitutionality of that part of the act of 
October 2, 1837, which requires an act of Congress to recall the 
three installments was not before the court. It is difficult to see 
how that provision can be sustained. The origina] deposit act 
strained to the breaking point that clause of the Constitution 
which says, ‘‘ No money shall be drawn from the Treasury but 
in consequence of appropriations made by law.’’ Tt could be jus- 
tified only on the theory that the deposits were still in the Treas- 
ury of the United States so long as they were subject to the 
demand order of the Treasurer of the United States. As a mat- 
ter of fact, these funds have always been carried on the books of 
the Treasury as assets of the Government, and appear on page 47 
of the last report of the Treasurer of the United States as ** Un- 
available funds of the General Treasury.’’ But under the act of 
October 2, 1837, which provides that these funds shall remain on 
(eposit with the States until otherwise directed by Congress, they 
can not be held to be, even technically or constructively, in the 
lreasury. For how can funds be in the Treasury—out of which 
they can not be drawn except in consequence of appropriations 
made by law—if a preliminary act of Congress is necessary to 
make them available for appropriations made by Congress? 

If these funds are constructively in the Treasury, then they are 
Subject to recall by the Treasurer in the same way that funds of 
the Goverament deposited in the national banks, but construct- 
ively in the Treasury, cre subject to recall by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. If these funds are not in the Treasury—if they are 
on perpetual deposit with the States—then they were taken out 
of the Treasury in a manner not warranted by the Constitution. 


This is a technical legal question; but, in my opinion, the pro- 


| vision above referred to in the act of October 2, 1837, can not be 


sustained, and the three installments, now on deposit with the 
States, are subject to recall in accordance with the provisions of 
sections 13 and 140f the act of June 23, 1836. On the other hand, 
in view of the rapidly increasing surplus in the Treasury, it would 
not be surprising if some member from one of the twenty-six de- 


| posit States should bring before Congress the claim of his State 


for the unpaid fourth installment. 
As no limitations or restrictions were placed by Congress on 
the uses which should be made by the States of these deposits, it 


| would be interesting to ascertain what disposition was made of 
| the money received by them, and how readily they could comply 


with a demand for repayment. A glance at the foregoing table 
suggests the great changes that have taken place in the popula- 
tion, wealth, and relative importance of these States in two gen- 
erations. In 1837 Virginia, the third State in the Union, had a 
population of 1,200,000,and received, as her share of the deposits, 
$2,198 427.78, while Michigan, with a population of about 150,000, 
received only $286,751.49. To-day Michigan has a population of 
2,400,000, while the population of Virginia is only 1,800,000. 


| Where the principal of the fund received by the State has been 


kept intact, the deposit could be repaid without serious difficulty; 
but where the principal has been expended, as is the case with 
some of the States which received the largest amounts, the repay- 
ment would cause serious embarrassment. 

Do we want to repeat at this time the financial folly of 1836? 
I trust not. 

In 1837 a new public debt was begun. The panic of 1837 com- 
pelled the contracting of new loans, and from that day to the 
present time we have never been without a debt. The debt ran 
down to about $15,000,000 just before the Mexican war and rose 
to $68,000,000 in 1851. In 1856 we had a considerable balance in 
the Treasury. Then came the folly of 1857, when an injudicious 
cut in the tariff brought on the panic of that year and financial 
paralysis and suspension of business all over the country. Do we 
want to attempt to get rid of our present surplus by such unwise 
and injudicious legislation? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. 
interruption? 

Mr. BOUTELL. Certainly. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. The gentleman alludes to the 
panic of 1857 and the era from 1846 to 1860 as an era of panic, dis- 
tress, and commercial failure. Does not Mr. Blaine, in his 
Twenty Years in Congress, allude to that and say it was the 
most prosperous era of the country, and did not Senator Allison 
in this very House, about 1874 or 1875, say that the tariff of 1846 
was the best tariff we ever had in this country? 

Mr. BOUTELL. The gentleman from Tennessee, lacking his 
usual acumen, failed to catch the point of my remark. I said 
that prior to 1857 we had had this era of great prosperity and 
that we had a surplus in the Treasury which Congress attempted 
to dispose of by an injudicious cut in the tariff. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. My question covered the period 
from 1846 to 1860, which the two gentlemen I have named al- 
luded to as the most prosperous era of this country. 

Mr. BOUTELL. The erafrom 1846 to 1857 was, as I have said, 
one of great prosperity, but the period from 1857 to 1860 was one 
of the darkest periods in the history of our country. At the out- 
break of the civil war the public credit was at a lower ebb than 
it was when Hamilton took charge of the Treasury. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Did not those gentlemen make in 
substance the statement I have alluded to? 

Mr. BOUTELL. I was not in the House with Mr. Blaine or 
with Mr. ALLIson. But I have no doubt the gentleman is cor- 
rect, as he often is. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I was not in the House either at 
that time: but I am familiar with what those gentlemen said. 

Mr. BOUTELL. As I was saying, we had about $60,000,000 of 
indebtedness at the outbreak of the civil war. And then came 
one of the greatest exhibitions of national strength that the 
world has ever seen. From 1861 to 1865 the interest-bearing debt 
alone mounted up to $2,300,000,000! 

Now I ask this question: Are we to use this available $175,000,000 
surplus in the Treasury in buying bonds issued on account of the 
civil war and issued since then? What has been the history of 
the debt since that time? From 1865 the indebtedness gradually 
ran down until in 1892. ten years ago, our interest-bearing debt 
has been reduced to $585.000,000, with an interest charge of 
$23,000,000. Under President Cleveland, as gentlemen will re- 
member, we issued $262,000.000 more of bonds to carry on the 
expenses of the Government, and during the Spanish war we 
issued about $198,000,000 more bonds. 

The official statement of the interest-bearing debt on the 31st 
of January last is as follows: 


Will the gentleman allow me an 
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Interest-bearing debt. 


sot When is- 
Authorizing act. oneal 


-Siisiatinaieal _| 


Title of loan. 


Consols of 1930 


| 
| Mar. 14,1900 | 2per cent_.| 1900__...- 


| When redeem- 
able. 


After Apr. 1, 1930. 





Outstanding Jan. 31, 1902. 








Amount is- | 
sued. 


Interest payable. 


Registered.) Coupon. Total. 


‘ | 
J.,0.,J.,and_A_.| $445,940, 750 


| | 5 
|$435, 373, 550 $10, 567,200 1$445, 940, 750 








Loan of 1908-1918 _........- | June 13,1898... ___-. 3 per cent..| 1898_.....| After Aug.1,1908_| A..N.,F.,and M_| 198,792,660 | 48,401,060 | 49,131,880 | 97,532,940 
Funded loan of 1907.......| July 14,1870,and Jan.| 4 per cent_.| 1877- ns After July 1,1907_| J.,A.,J.,and O..| 740,923,200 | 186,843,600 | 51,128,000 | 287,971, 600 
| 20,1871. | | | 
Refunding certificates....| Feb. 26, 1879.______.- oe ae FD. .ctccl saad denen ee ited CIID Bc nuns Usnguiomeuse enamel 82,190 
I A Jam. 14. 1875. ......... NO id as 1895-96 After Feb. 1,1925.| F.,M.,A.,amd N_| 162,315,400 | 106,385,800 | 31,504,700 | 187,890,500 
I Be ed 5 per cent..| 1804-95. -- After Feb. 1, 1904_!__._. aS 100, 000, 000 10,798,800 | 8,927,550 | 19,726,350 


Aggregate of inter- 
est-bearing debt. 
| | 


I believe in a steady annual reduction of the public debt, but 
until our national banking laws have been revised we can not 
reduce much further the amount of the bonded debt without im- 
pairing thereby the efficiency of our national banking system. 
The national banks are now using over $434,000,000 of bonds as a 
basis of circulation and to qualify as public depositories. The 
amount of bonds so used has doubled in the last four years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. HENRY of Connecticut. 
be extended for five minutes. 

Mr.FLEMING. Why not let the gentleman proceed until he 
concludes? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
HENRY] yields to the gentleman from Dlinois five minutes. 

Mr. BOUTELL. I thank the gentleman and the committee 
for their courtesy. I was just discussing the policy of using the 
present surplus and taxes in buying bonds, and was reading froma 
table showing how closely we were encroaching upon the present 
demand of the banks for bonds. 
Comptroller of the Currency, is as follows: 


I ask that the gentleman’s time 


Statement of n emt 


[Number of banks designated as public depositories, with the amount of 
United States bonds held by them as public deposits at periods named. | 


er of national banks, with their circulation. 


Circulation Number of 





| 


1, 687,984, 760 | 787,802,810 151,259,390 | 939,094, 830 
} 


the ‘‘ residue ’’ was to be paid into the Treasury. Every year the 
interest and 1 per cent of the principal of the debt were to be 
paid, no matter how small the balance that would go to the 
Treasury for the support of the Government. 

This is the plain language of the law and the interpretation 
placed upon it by those who were instrumental in its adoption. 
As late as 1870 Mr. Sherman said in the Senate, in speaking of this 
law: ‘‘ These particular revenues are pledged, mortgaged. You 
have no more right to take them for any other purpose than the 
public debt than you have to take my property.’’ Noone has yet 
been able to determine whether the legislature intended that the 


interest on the purchased debt should also be considered a prior 


lien on the customs receipts. 
At the close of the war it was estimated that the operation of 


| the sinking fund would discharge the debt in about thirty-five 


This table, prepared by the | 
| reduction in the history of the sinking fund. 


years; but the law has been variously interpreted at different 
times by the financial officers of the Government, and, under any 
interpretation that has been given to it, has never been fully com- 
plied with. Strangely enough it is under Mr. Sherman’s admin- 
istration of the Treasury that we find the smallest annual debt 
In 1879 the tctal 
amount credited to the sinking fund was only $18,500. So much 
easier is it to make and interpret the laws than to execute 
them. 

From 1865 to 1869 large amounts of floating and matured in- 
debtedness were “‘ paid,’’ but it was not until May, 1869, that any 
purchases of the debt were made forthe sinking fund. It is with 


| this date that the sinking-fund account, as kept by the Treasury, 


begins. During the last thirty-two years the annual purchases 
for the sinking fund have ranged from $18,500, in 1879, to over 


| $74,000,000, in 1881, and the total amount of securities redeemed 


for the sinking fund up to July 1, 1901, was $962,000,000. On 
that date there was a balance due the sinking fund of over $343,- 
000,000; that is, if the requirements of the law had been fully 
complied with since 1869 over $343,000,000 more of securities 
would have been redeemed and credited to the fund. 

But the sinking-fund account by no means shows the full 


| amount of the debt that has been canceled since 1865, or even 


Number | Circulation | United | Bonds for 
Date. of banks.| on bonds. | oon States de-| deposits. 
| Y- | positories. 

July 1,1891 .......- 8,662 | $126,871,030 | $40,706,184 185 , 349, 500 
July 1, 1892 8,765 | 145,425,782 | 27,000,828 159 | 15,852,000 
July 1, 1893 8,846 | 157,565,194! 20,812,773 160 | 15,247,000 
July 1, 1804........ / 8,775 | 180,098,270 | 26,784,660 155 | 14,736,000 
July 1, 1895........ 8,722 | 185,786,698 | 25,628,937 160 | 15,278,000 | 
July 1, 1896__.___.- 8,698 | 205,004,903 | 20,461,617 160 | 16,928,000 
July 1, 1897_......- | 8,619 | 205,916,688 | 24,751,347 168 | 16,930,500 
July 1, 1908.......- | 8,590! 197,078,091 30, 822, 085 172 | 30,851,500 
July 1, 1809._..__.. | 8,589 | 205,264,095 36, 086, 776 357 | 78,564,540 
July 1, 1900........ | $8,816 | 274,115,551 | 35,524,892 2 | 107,253,580 
July 1, 1901_..... | 4.178] 323,890,683 | 29,851,503 448 | 105,765, 450 
January 1,1902....| 4,337 | 325,009,306 | 35, 280, 420 471 | 110, 844, 650 
January 20,1902...| 4,358 | SB, 678, 446 | 36, 476, 791 472 | 111,389, 650 





A glance at this table shows how rapidly our national banks 
have multiplied in the last few years. Until our present banking 
system has been remodeled it seems to me that it would not be 
wise to make further large purchases of bonds. 

Some one may say, hovever, that we ought to comply faithfully 
with our sinking-fund laws, no matter what the result of such a 
compliance may be. But a brief examination of the history of 
our present sinking-fund laws will show that they have never 
been considered as conferring anything but discretionary power 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury. These laws are contained 
in section 5 of the act of February 25, 1862, authorizing the issue 
of United States notes and 6 per cent bonds, and provide: 

That all duties on imported goods shall be es in coin or in notes payable 
on demand heretofore authorized to be issued and by law receivable in pay- 
ment of public dues, and the coin so paid shall be set apart as a special fund, 
and shall be applied as follows: : 

First. To the payment in coin of the interest on the bonds and notes of the 
United States. 

Second. To the purchase or payment of 1 per cent of the entire debt 
of the United States, to be made within each fiscal year after the Ist day of 
July, 1862, which is to be set apart asa sinking fund, and the interest of which 
sha}i in like manner be applied to the ey" or payment of the public debt, 
as the Secretary of the Treasury shall from time to time direct. _ 

Third. The residue thereof to be paid into the Treasury of the United States. 

This sinking-fund law, codified in the Revised Statutes as sec- 
tion 3694, is still in force. The language of the law is plain and 
the intention of the legislature clear, with the exception of the 
fiction concerning the interest on the purchased debt. Enough 





of the coin received from duties on imports to pay the interest 
and purchase or pay before maturity 1 per cent of the principal 
of the debt was to be annually withheld from the Treasury and 
applied by the Secretary to such payments or purchases. 


Only 


since 1869. The interest-bearing debt in 1865 was $2,300,000,000, 
and additions have been made to it since that time. However, 
the outstanding interest-bearing debt is now less than $950,000 ,000. 
We must look, therefore, to some other account for an item of 


| $800,000,000 of canceled debt. 


The refunding act of 1870 contained this provision, codified as 
section 3696 of the Revised Statutes: 

In addition to other amounts that may be applied to the redemption or 
payment of the public debt, an amount equal to the interest on all bonds be- 
longing to the sinking fund shall be applied, as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall from time to time direct, to the payment of the public debt. 

The authority vested in the Secretary of the Treasury by this 
law was extended by the act of March 38, 1881, section 2 of which 
provides: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury may at any time apply the surplus 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, or so much thereof as he 
may consider proper, to the purchase or yodunetion of United States bonds: 
Provided, That the bonds so purchased or redeemed shall constitute no part 
of the sinking fund, but shall be canceled. 

These enactments confer upon the Secretary of the Treasury 
powers similar to those given to the old sinking-fund commission- 


| ers by the act of 1830. 


What is the practical operation of the sinking-fund law in con- 
nection with these later statutes? How have these laws been 1n- 
terpreted and administered by the Treasury Department? 


The sinking-fund law has not been regarded as mandatory. ae 
10 


coin has been set aside to meet the requirements of the law. 


| interest on the sinking fund has not been considered q permanent 
| annual appropriation. All purchases and redemptions of bonds 


have been made out of the surplus funds inthe Treasury. When- 
ever in any year the demands of the sinking fund for that year 
have been complied with, additional purchases of bonds which 
may be made in that year are carried in another account. This 
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method of separating into two accounts transactions belonging to 
the same subject is illogical and confusing. 
Besides those already mentioned two other transactions are now 


carriedin the sinking-fund account. Under thelaw of 1890 money 
deposited by national banks with the Secretary of the Treasury to 
secure their circulation is carried as part of the public debt. Re- 
demptions of bank notes are now credited to the sinking fund. 
The financial act of 1900 provides that the premiums paid by the 
Secretary of the Treasury in exchanging 2 per cent bonds for out- 
standing securities shall also be credited to the sinking fund. 
During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, the disbursements 


on the sinking-fund accounts amounted in round numbers to | 
$56,000,000. The official statement for the year shows the manner | 


in which the account is kept: 
Sinking-fund account, fiscal year 1901. 


Dr. Cr. 
To balance from last June 30, 1901— 


JOO? -»ceasiasanese aces $345, 998, 471.387 | By principal of bonded 
July 1, 1900— debt redeemed in 1901. $36,088, 120.00 
To 1 per cent on the By accrued interest 
wrincipal of the pub- EE 147, 682. 79 
fic debt on June 30, By fractional currency 
1900, lesscoin and cur- and notes redeemed in 
rency certificates, ieaan oak een. 8, 428.78 
Treasury notes, and By accrued interest 
cash available for re- en renter 125. 35 
duction of the debt, By national-bank notes 
viz, $1,263,416,912.67... 12,634,169.13 redeemed ............. 5, 743, 569. 00 


June 30, 1901— 

To interest on redemp- 
tion prior to fiscal 
YR? Tes s<ccanteeers 

To interest on $36,091,- 
548.78, amountof debt 


By premium on bonds 
I en 
By excess of present 
worth over par value 
of bonds exchanged 
for 2 per cent consols 


1,841, 120.77 
40, 962, 389. 79 





“paid” during fiscal of 1980 ...... iipigilennns 12, 808, 452.18 
70S WR aivadcasseus 564,924.50 | By balance-.............-. 843, 527, 455. 92 
Total.......-..... 400,159,954. 79 | igs "400, 159, 954. 79 


An analysis of this account will show some of the departures 
from a literal interpretation of the law. The law says that 1 per 
cent of the ‘‘ entire debt ’’ shall be discharged in each fiscal year. 
The official statement of the “entire debt’’ on June 30, 1900, 
shows that it was $2,101,445,225.67. 


cash in the Treasury. Even on the basis of the Treasury compu- 
tation the sinking fund last year called for $54,000,000, exclusive 
of the bank notes and 2 per cent bond premiums. The purchases, 
however, were less than $38,000,000. The first item in the fore- 
going account, of over $345,000,000, shows the deficit in the sink- 
ing fund up to the beginning of the fiscal year 1901. 


Again, the law directs that 1 per cent of the debt shall be paid | 
or purchased in each year, not that an amount equal to 1 per cent | 


thereof shall be disbursed. To carry out the intent of the law, 
therefore, the premiums paid on purchases of 1 per cent of the debt, 
if credited to the sinking fund, should also be carried as a charge 
against the account. 
show that the operation of the sinking-fund laws which have been 


on the statute books for forty years is not uniform, certain, or 
automatic, 


depend, upon the condition of the Treasury and the discretion of 
the financial officer of the Government. 


As no one could justly criticise the Secretary of the Treasury | 


for a full compliance with these laws, to the extent at least of 
applying the surplus thereto, it is interesting to consider what 
effect such a compliance would have in the next few years upon 
the public debt. At the close of business on December 1, 1901, 


the aggregate debt was, in round numbers, $2,100,000,000. Of | 


this sum $811,000,000 consisted of certificates and Treasury notes 
secured by cash in the Treasury, $7,000,000 of fractional cur- 
rency, little of which will ever be presented for redemption, and 
$3,000,000 held for the redemption of national bank notes. This 
leaves the debt unsecured except by cash in the Treasury $1,300,- 
00,000, consisting of $347,000,000 of United States notes, or 
greenbacks, bearing no interest, and $950,000,000 of bonds. 
interest-bearing debt is made up of $20,000,000 in 5 per cent bonds, 
ue in 1904; $240,000,000 in4 per cent bonds, due in 1907; $98,000,- 
000 in 8 per cent bonds, due in 1908; $140,000,000 in 4 per cent 
bond, due in 1925, and $446,000,000 in 2 per cent bonds, due in 
From the above analysis it will appear that there are $358 ,000,000 
of bonds maturing within the next six years. Now, the present 
annual demands of the sinking fund are something over $55,000,000, 
and, of course, these demands increase as the capital of the sink- 
ing fund increases. It is apparent, therefore, that, if the sinking- 
fund laws could ks made to work automatically and with precision, 
the entire amount of the debt maturing on or before August 1, 
1908, would be discharged by their operation. 
A The outstanding interest-bearing debt would then consist of 
>!40,000,000, due inseventeen years, and $446,000,000, duein twenty- 


But the computation for the | 
sinking fund is made on the net debt, or the entire debt less the 


Further illustrations are unnecessary to | 


auto These laws are simply a system of bookkeeping. | 
heir operation depends, as the operation of all such laws must | 


This | 


two years. But the annual demands of the sinking fund would, 
in 1908, be about $67,000,000 a year. A compliance with these de- 
mands would redeem the $140,000,000 in three years, so that in 1911 
there would be outstanding only the $446,000,000 of 2 per cent 
bonds. In 1911 the requirements of the sinking fund would be 
over $71,000,000 a year. A compliance with these requirements 
would, therefore, extinguish our interest-bearing debt by 1917. 
It was after this fashion that the framers of the law of 1862 in- 
tended it to work. But inits practical operation the Secretary of 
the Treasury is restricted to a judicious use of the balance remain- 
| ing in the Treasury each year “‘ after an adjournment of Congress.”’ 

The following is a statement of the sinking-fund account for 
the first six months of the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1901: 


Sinking-fund account, fiscal year 1902—six months. 
Dr. CR. 
To balance from last | July 1, 1901, to Dec. 31, 
1901— 


eR $343, 527, 455. 92 g 
To 1 per cent on princi- a principal of 
palof the public debt onded debt re- 


deemed in 1902-__. 
By accrued interest 

0 eee 225, 739. 42 
By fractional cur- 

rency and notes re- 


on June 30, 1901, less 
coin and currency 
certificates, Treas- 
ury notes, and cash 
available for reduc- 


$43, 934, 460.00 


tion of the debt, viz, deemed in 1902... 4,199. 75 
$1,221 ,572,244.89....... 12, 215, 722. 45 By accrued interest 
To interest on redemp- | a 442. 32 


tions prior to fiscal 
SEs ick wncecnces 
| To interst on $43,938,- 
659.75, amount of debt 
“paid” from July 1 


~~ premium on 
ynds purchased - 


11, 399, 471. 48 
By balance.......... : 


41, 980, 309. 17 
343, 6438, 861. 42 





| to Dee. 31, 1901... 1, 484, 686. 85 | 
a 399, 208,174. 39 | Total............ 399,208,174.39 


This statement shows that the principal of the bonded debt has 
been reduced $8,000,000 more in the first six months of this year 
than it was in the whole of the preceding year. 

In the foregoing estimate of the reduction of the debt that 
would take place if the sinking-fund laws were carried out no 
| account has been taken of the bond purchases which the Secre- 
tary is authorized to make by the act of 1881 in addition to the 
requirements of the sinking fund. If the rate of reduction dur- 
ing the first six months of this year should be maintained through- 
out the year, the reduction of the principal of the bonded debt 
alone would amount to over $87,000,000. A continuance of this 
annual rate of reduction would extinguish the entire interest- 
bearing debt in about eleven years. 

The outstanding bonds bearing interest at 3, 4, and 5 per cent 
can be readily converted as they mature into long-time 2 per cent 
gold bonds, under the act of 1900. We have in the Treasury an 
available cash balance that, as we have seen, has stood at between 
$160,000,000 and $190,000,000 during the last four months. The 
Secretary estimates that the surplus for the year ending June 30, 
1902, will be $100,000.000. This would produce a Treasury bal- 
| ance on that date of about $230,000,000, if no future purchases of 
| the debt should be made. 
| Congress ought, therefore, to determine whether the policy of 
reducing the debt should be continued or a plan for converting 
| the bonds adopted. If our ordinary expenditures are not in- 
creased and the purchases of the debt are discontinued, a greater 
reduction in taxation can of course be made-than if we adhere 
to the policy of reducing the debt. 

I have no faith, however, in the supposed benefits of a national 
debt; neither do I believe in the policy of national deficit finan- 
ciering or in the efficacy of the restraining influence of such a 
system. We can not tell what national trials the future may 
have in store for our country, and we should not selfishly trans- 
fer to posterity any burden of debt which the present peace and 
our abundant resources enable us easily to discharge. 

In closing his extremely able report to Congress the Secretary 
of the Treasury suggests that this is a most favorable time ‘to 
enter upon judicious. measures to eliminate such elements of 
financial weakness as experience has brought into view, and to 
perfect, if possible, our now imperfect system of currency.’’ In 
accordance with his suggestion this would seem to be a good time 
| to repeal the obsolete sinking-fund law of 1862, whose inefficiency 

experience has effectually demonstrated. 

We are now in a position to revert to Gallatin’s policy and 
make a permanent annual appropriation of a sum that will be 
sufficient, in connection with the occasional use of the annual 
surplus, to discharge the outstanding bonds as they mature. 
Such a policy, definite in its terms and certain in its action, would 
enable us to adjust more nearly than we can now do our annual 

| receipts to our annual expenditures. With such a permanent ap- 
| propriation we should still be justified in making a considerable 
| reduction in our present revenues. Such a reduction should, 
| however, be made with caution. While a large surplus in the 
| Treasury offers a tempting invitation to extravagant appropria- 
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tions on the one hand, it presents, on the other hand, an attrac- 
tive inducement to an inconsiderate curtailment of the revenues. 
Congress is now given an excellent opportunity to shun the folly 
of 1836, avoid the blunder of 1857, 
time its ability to deal successfully with a large and increasing 
surplus. 

In 1817 $2,000,000 was considered a sufficient working balance 
for the fuser: In 1837 $5,000,000 was held to be ample. At 
the present time $50,000,000 would undoubtedly meet all ordinary 
demands. 
and twenty millions over and above a reservation of fifty mil- 
lions. In the present condition of the public credit the accumu- 
lation of money in the National Treasury is not only of no benefit 
to the Government, but it is a positive injury to the business in- 
terests of the country. 

I think it is clear, however, from the foregoing review of our 
sinking-fund laws, that in considering the question of disposing 


of the present surplus we need not feel bound or at all hampered 


by the provisions of these laws. 


There is now in the Treasury a sum of one hundred | 


and demonstrate for the first | 


| Internal revenue . 





This would seem to be a most opportune time for retiring the | 


United States notes. Issued originally as a forced loan, they con- 
stitute to-day the worst part of the public debt. 
stant menace to the stability of our monetary system. The total 
amount of greenbacks issued was about $450,000,000. There are 
now outstanding $346,681,016. 

Against these notes we are holding in the Treasury $150,000,000 
in gold. 

If the greenbacks should be called for redemption in gold 
and permanent withdrawal from circulation, probably not over 
$200,000,000 could be retired in the first two years. It would 


They are @ Con- | Miscellaneous __..__.. 


| Customs ...... 


undoubtedly take ten or fifteen years more to get in the remain- | 
ing $146,000,000. By adding $50,000,000 from the available cash | 


in the Treasury to the gold reserve we should have a fund of 
$200,000,000 with which the redemption of the greenbacks could 
be safely undertaken at the present time without any reduction 
in the volume of money in circulation. 


The suspension of specie payments during the civil war and the 


issuing of United States notes, which were both caused by the 
lack of an adequate banking system. cost the Government not 
less than $500,000,000, through the sale of bonds for depreciated 
notes and their payment in gold. Now that the condition of the 


Treasury warrants the use of the necessary funds, ought we not | 
to destroy this dangerous form of currency before it works further 


harm to the country? 

It seems to me that the application of a portion of the present 
available cash in the Treasury to the retirement of the greenbacks 
would be a most judicious method of reducing the surplus. 

Our experience in dealing with asurplus shows the dangers into 
which we are liable to fall. It is an easy matter to dissipate a 
surplus, for a full Treasury is an invitation to extravagant expend- 
itures. We can easily get rid of the balance in the Treasury by 
increasing our ordinary appropriations and by entering upon new 
and unusual expenditures. 

Ought we not, however, in determining what we shall do with 
the present surplus, to consider the sources from which it has been 
derived? 

It does not result from a decrease in our normal expenditures, 
for there has been during the last few years a steady increase in 
our expenses over and above the cost of the war with Spain. 

Our expenses will always keep pace with the growth of the 
nation in wealth and population. 
result of the large income derived from the war-revenue act of 
1898. 


The following table, prepared from the records of the Treasury 


Department, shows in detail the receipts and expenditures of the | 


Government, by months, from July 1, 1891, to January 1, 1902: 


Statement of rece? 
July 1, 1891, to January 1, 1902. 


RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES. 











OS $15, 468, 153.91 | Civiland miscellaneous. $12, 343, 669. 7 
Internal revenue....... 14,551,867.% | War..................... 5, 791, 153. % 
Miscellaneous .......... See FG wince tcc ccinnsccuce 2, 233, 716. 07 
i a 1, 245, 829. 81 
ae 13, 663, 226. 43 
PE einisinis Geusekissaihirminnes 2, 822, 598.31 
Totalfor July,1891 34, 158,244.68 Total for July, 1891; 38, 100, 294, ‘34 
| Excess of expenditures __ 3,942,049. 66 
Une a ae “&, 164, 674. 61 | Civiland miscellaneous. 6, 861,616.19 | 
Internal revenue....... 8 UE ncn ck dceccnnécsownace 8,590,617. 41 
Miscellaneous -........-. 1, 107,477.47 | Navy.-...-- ‘ ‘ 2, 784, 990. 46 
Indians --- 737, 505. 54 
Pensions 5, 004, 323. 88 
Re 468, 430. 97 
Tl for August, = for August, 
ee TCR. i | A schinnwbenanes 19, 537, 484. 45 
Surplus.. n-nnaaeene-- 9,236, 496.65 








Ss daca odteeeknt 30, 383, 478. 60 

| Customs ..... _...-. 16,782, 419.95 

Internal re venue ......- 12, 189, 387.36 
Miscellaneous -.......... 1,727, 137.26 | 





The present surplus is the direct | 


Ps concede eecdaw 2,052, 89,04 

CE. kceniticrcnene r 13, 709, 989. 18 
| Internal revenue ....... 12,048, 622.17 

Miscellaneous .........- 1, 212, 612. 69 | 


s and expenditures of the United States, by months, from 


| Miscellaneous .......... 
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Statement of rece 5e and expenditures of the United States, by months, from 
uly 1, 1891, to January 1, 1902—Continued. 


RECEIPTS. 


Customs ...... . $14,129,940. 80 


Miscellaneous .......... 1, 098, O82. 24 
Total for Septem- cele 

per, M601......... 27, 165, 554. 25 

NL <b occa cieccabcee 4,898,516. 56 

I ie gent ~~ 13, 980, 687. 43 


Internal revenue ....... 


13,066, 461.15 
Miscellaneous .......... 


1, 401, 413. 63 


Total for October, 
Sei chaiiwasutiien 28, 448, 562.21 


12, 480, 326. 54 
1, 663, 522.17 


Internal revenue - 





Total for Novem- 
ber, 1891 


26, 802, 887. 72 
646, 


Surplus 


EE eee 


12, 427,046. 73 


Total for Decem 


SD, Ce csinaninia 27, 646,515.73 | 
a ear 17, 450, 285. 74 
Internal revenue -....-.. 11, 439, 956. 70 | 
Miscellaneous --..-.....- 1, 484, 236.16 


Total for January, 


Total for Febru- 


any, i ahaniainie 30, 698, 944. 57 
Surplas__ enccocccece 49900, 310604 
ES. ecaennws wie 16, 415, 312. 33 
Internal revenue -...... 12, 138, 601.09 
Miscallaneous -.......... 1, 287, 692. 91 


Total for Mar.,1892 29, 836, 606. 33 


Total for Apr.,1892 26,971,224. 04 | 





OC ee “73, 121, 391. a7 
Internal revenue ....... 13, 060! 106. 75 


Total for May, 1802 28, 228, 398. 45 


CI onnncsscrechenl id, 618, 495. 37 
Internal revenue -....... 14, 779, 922. 34 
Miscellaneous .......... 560, 200.27 


Totalfor June,1892 30,958, 617.98 
Surplus 3,036, 205.73 


Total for fiscal 
year 1892 


854, 987, 784. 24 
9,914, 453.66 


11,946, 531.71 | 


72, 659,039.01 | 


7B, 835, 555. 64 | 
1 382' 913.36 


2,056, 900. 33 | 









EXPENDITURES. 

Civiland miscellaneous. $7, 292,546.11 
Se Pe 8, 961, 443. 95 

| ET xxnennteccen obnsseen , 580, 157.68 
CR a ns a 1, 335, 038. 98 
BEES: 6, 682, 878. 75 
_ | SSN ere 414, 972. 22 

Total oor Septem- 
Der, I001......... 22, 267,087.69 





Civiland miscellaneous. ~ 8,983, 729. 89 


RE AS ae 2, 281, 916. 60 
Ge lubuthecesivesven 2, 883, B05. 58 
Indians “3 cecal 850, 858. 99 
so 10, 976, 598. 69 
EE whanntceckidevecs 


5,174, 405.77 
% eal for October, a 


30, 650, 810. 52 
| Excess ofe se 


- 2,202,248. $1 
| = 

6, 072, 845.14 
4, 055, 177.2 
2, 684, 497.01 
1,200, 684. 31 
3. 71 
359, 245. 41 





Civiland miscellaneous. 





| Pensions 
| Interest 


Total for Novem- 


ber, 1891 26, 156, 047. 80 


$39.92 | 


Civiland miscellaneous. 8, 342, 679. vis) 





TR ctsines: wtetnédmieediimmmain 5, 102, 456. 59 

Sl cncunt oubiaoned eat 2, 427, 108. 94 
I oo ee 1. 086, 004. 54 

RII \. nscnmesrnmadisioee 13, 140, 769. 05 
ID ittenasderttiiens 825, 708, 80 
Total for Decem- 


ber, 1891 30, 424.7: 727. 67 
| Excess of expenditure _.. 2 5778, 211. OF 


| civ Souiminsstianeoes. ~~ 9, 473, 708.04 











War.. évnpaaanen Sea are on 
| Navy ousnetnshaeten . Eee ee 
(| Siiabsapearsaicentse ges 950, 365. 05 

PENN vc ccccvswemnddeus 10, 521, 941. 40 

I te 6, 672, 801. 01 

Total for January, 
i cacticiy altri alice 84, 175, 350.10 

Excess of expenditure __. 8,791,871. 50 
| Civiland miscellaneous. 8, 223, 4 430. 67 
a ee 8, 072, 548. 00 
> RRR as 1, 852; 926. 67 

Se Ss 487,763.85 

PI a tvccntthesconae 11, 561, 447.31 

I ints neticthatn dine 764, 609.13 
Total for Febru- 


ary, 1608......... 25, 962, 725. 63 





Civil and miscellaneous. ie 800, 501. 86 


RNP oS esa a 8, 434, 574.96 
anc cacaine 2, 405, 585. 01 
ht te ls 957,119.43 
I ac oe ciulintiine 12, 937, 407.06 
OR de skacaenadsetee 249, 028.97 

Total for Mar.,1892 27, 784, 217. 29 
Civiland miscellaneous. oak 104, (040. 82 
SRE i Ge ek 8. 600, 098. 06 
[PE LRAT LILES eA 2 008, 779. 34 
Indians Sie te ee el 876,017.86 


705, 085. OL 
, 765, 660, 88 





Total for Apr.,1892 oa 631.97 
- 8,088, 407. 98 


| Excess of expend ture... 








| Civiland miscellaneous. _ 7 92, 853. 30 
Aan 8, 632, 339.07 
ROY oocnsnrcsedonennges 2, 608, 881. 81 
So es 42, 253. 72 
| PIE vnaccbsaiecescce 12, 908, 339. 24 
| Re ee 4, 073, 126.75 
Total for May, 1892 31, YB, 732, 798. 89 
| Excess of expenditure -.. 8,504, 395. 44 
| Civiland miscellaneous. 7, 606, 018. 0 
Ne ee li awed 4,314, 346. 16 
Ne RA ee 2 760, 368, 30 
RNG a ck senat «ce 830, 621.51 
TENE co cancatenesnee 12, 122, 095. 44 
EE Jcseckiseducssse™ 288, #6, io 

Total for June,1892 27, 92, 412 

fiscal _ E 

po Liles wierethe 845, 023, 330. 8 
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Statement of ——- and expenditures of the United States, by months, from 
uly 1, 1891, to January 1, 1902—Continued. 


RECEIPTS. 
CUsbOGa® «nda cscccsasce $17, 205, 153. 00 
Internal revenue. ...... 14, 866, 118. 33 
Miscellaneous -.......... 2, 243, 059. 92 


Total for July, 1892 34,314, 331.25 





Customs .......-...----. 18,271,668. 55 
Internal revenue. ...... 14, 063, 459. 80 
Miscellaneous .......... 1, 143, 930.18 


Total for August, 
1892. . penis dare 33, 479, 068. 53 














Gerghtt cc. bacdetcnckeoden 2,038,804.50 

eee "7, 209, 947,88 

Internal revenue ‘ 13; 735, 887. 81 

Miscellaneous .......... 851, 792. 97 
Total for Septem- 

ber, 1802......... 31, 797 , 628. 66 
Sergius. .:< nics ntsawenene 3,605, 205.42 
Contatti x siccscind s aistcadtias ; 16, 366, 558. 62 
Internal revenue ....... 14, 153. 891. 04 
Miscellaneous .......... 768, 090. 55 

Total for October, 

WUE iccuntnumesad 81, 288, 540. 21 
Garples......sanccaieuen 100,578. 08 
Custos « iccosukkesdetae "14, 209, 379. 94 
Internal revenue....... 18, 050, 706. 64 
Miscellaneous .......... 1, 419, 808. 80 

Total for Novem- 

ber, 1892 ........ 28,739, 895. 38 
Onsbtomns ....ccaudassenes 7 “308, 34. 25 
Internal revenue....... 14, 843, 836. 27 
Miscellaneous .......... 1,914. 798. 08 

Total for Decem- Pa 

DOM, Jeee «tccanen 33, 066, 963. 60 | 
Customs .<cicee seucecklln ~ 21, 102, 476. 50 
Internal revenue....... 2,052, 917. 57 
Miscellaneous .......... 1, 847, 658. 24 

be for January, 
aking Ce 35, 008, 052. 31 
Customs - ccececece 16,996, 395.28 
Internal revenue....... 11, 316, 832.14 


Miscellaneous ......... * 1,444; 914. 81 


Total for Febru- 
ary, Wi 29, 698, 142. 23 


Customs ................ 19,664,874. 


i 60 
Internal rev@nue ....... 12,930, 927.86 
Miscellsneous........... 1,520,007. 58 

Total for March 

@ SEvndusnesdatiod 34, 115, 809. 99 
SUPplee . os canuccepeee 2,48 32,32 7.76 
Customs oss eiiuien uae 3 5, 418, 637.53 
Jnternal revenue ....... 11, 799, 367.72 
Miscellaneous .......... 1,197, 362. 54 














EXPENDITURES. 
Civil and miscellaneous 8, 755, 801. 44 
ne ee igs Jae 3, 565, 087. 62 
EES 2 or" 707. 86 
Indians -.. o "708,614.79 
Pensions -... --- 14,235,140.15 
citi mennseacne 7, O47, G24. 68 


Total for July, 1892 86, 333, 976. 54 
Excess of expenditure __. 2,019, 645.29 


Civil and miscellaneous 10, 468, 448. 84 















ie aie 4, 239, 044. 31 
Pc ee kdinwectans 2) 186, 749. 34 | 
ST ow tncndintiosig wnteadial 737, 644. 41 
se 13, 478, 067. - 
De insigdnnh oeeennnts 330, 299.5 

Tet for August, 

ee 31, 440, 254. 08 

Civiland miscellaneous 7,641,351.04 
I allie t e ine 4, 363,7 on 46 
Navy .- .-- 2,586,788.07 
Indians ..- BR. 698, 998. 37 
on aiaieai rmapamietie 12, 654, 367.13 
i<cccncacnebiance 247,148.17 

Total for Septem- 

ber, 1808. ........ 28, 192, 423. 24 
Civiland miscellaneous 7,660,742. 67 
aR 8,515, 426. 40 
(| 1, 844, 464. 37 
Nb . cottnnsasaccsie 1, 382) 315.81 
So nacautal ohana 11, 682, 410. 59 
PE ekencanatuscvsces 5, 152, 602. 34 | 

Total for October, 

Biks iatmnoncce 31, 187, 962.18 
Civilandmiscellaneous. 7,796,814. 98 
aT wenislin oles hiindin 4, 751, 186. 70 
Dt .mienchetbassnced 2, 736,096.15 | 

| Indians bdecacicaudandadens 550, 822.47 | 
BO EES: 13, 431, 871. 00 | 
SNe: x\ictnseh ineentincns ator 364, 986. 98 
Total for Novem- 
ber, 1802 ........ 29, 640, 778. 28 


Excess of expenditure... 900, $82.90 


Civiland miscellaneous. “8, 675, 317. 07 











Ne eas ediwen 5, 726, 440.98 
BEE Site cnnkabenckeceee 2, 547, O72. 71 | 
ee 1,293, 255.59 | 
| Ee 14, 942, 108. 41 
DOE naskanddadaesene 275, 808. 82 | 
Total for Decem- 
ber, 1802 ........ 33, 459, 999. 58 


Excess of expenditure... 393,035.98 
Civiland miscellaneous. 10,451, 683. 25 








DU: den ceassendbmedaien 4, 270, 785. 
DE othindineneh 6hacnet 2,319, 309.60 
I ka Gin i aciianee 1, 167,597.08 
PRORMIOU 5... ccc cccccccs 13, 088, 270. 40 
NE ddndnchwanecmiten 7, 108,836.25 | 
Total for January, 
_ ees 38,351, 452.18 | 
Excess of Se... 8,348,399. 87 
9, 322, 334. 69 | 
2 665, 027.94 | 
2/ 836,969.00 
1, 225, 054. 07 
13, 494, 663. 26 
S22, 224.04 | 
Total for Febru- 
OEY, TOD ccccnss- 30, 866, 273. 00 


Excess of expenditure -. - 1,168, 130.7 i7 


Civiland miscellaneous. 9,578, 943. ri 


alia bed miter teenlmiactiets 38, %, 416. 9% 
Titicaca caitanaenadn 2,510, 743. 47 
EG iinttirieacee ends 1, 249, 982. 15 
RS: 13, 839, 220.10 
SE. SavncinGetancscos 679,175. 76 


Total for March, 
1893 


Civiland miscellaneous. ~~ 8,778, 809. 25 
PE drsnénascbotacecde 8, 436, 386. 08 





BE indiudiinnd oe - 2, 627,309.72 
Indijans....... uF 33, 756. 74 
Pensions ..... --- 12,871,761.38 
NS sb akGdcaiienwessed 5, 095, 868. 11 

Total for April, 
ities ciate 83, 238, 886. 23 


Excess of expenditures... 4,823,518. 44 


Statement of “a 


i oss cael $15, 424, 853. 83 
Internal revenue 
Miscellaneous .........- 





Total for May, 1893 30, 928, 857. 64 


| Internal revenue 
Miscellaneous. ........-. 











Totalfor June,1893 30,707 , 
1, 941,633.05 


Total for fiscal _ 
385, 819, 628. 78 
2, $41, 674.29 





Internal revenue 
Miscellaneous 


' 


Total for July, 1893 30,905,776. 19 


| Internal revenue .__...- 
| Miscellaneous 


Total for August, 
1893 


dn neaseaoccul ; 
Internal revenue 
Miscellaneous 


Total for Septem- 
ber, 1893 24, 582,756.10 | 





Internal revenue ....-.- 
Miscellaneous 


NI nsccénccscntcic 
Internal revenue 
Miscellaneous 


Total for Novem- 


IND lunes oncconcees 
Internal revenue 
Miscellaneous 


12,006. 338. 16 | W 





Total for Decem- 
893 





Internal revenue 
Miscellaneous 





Total for Jan., 1894 


ND oc. pacddebdcoses ‘ 
Internal revenue 
Miscellaneous 





Totalfor Feb.,1894 22,269,299.46 


ots and expenditures of the United States, by months, from 
uly 1, 1891, to January 1, 1902—Continued. 





EXPENDITURES. 
Civiland miscellaneous. $8, 221,452. 54 
a 4, 567, 880, 08 
RS 2, 320, 985. 42 
ine stain cieanndiabiuns 649, 152. 42 
Pensions 14, 268, 020. 35 
hades ciceneccna 383, 346. 58 


Total for May,1893 30, 210,787.29 


Civiland miscellaneous. 6, 258, 315. 45 


ee 8, 970, O64. 48 
ens ween medida 3, 400, 062. 01 
Oa 8,473, 907. % 
a 11, 411, 301. 98 
OU 261,816. 98 


Total for June, 1893 28, 775, 468. 80 


Total for fiscal 
year 1893 _....... 883,477, 954. 49 


Civiland miscellaneous. 9, 437,018.37 


NN cr cererieiebiatit anos aii 4, 970, 545. 56 
la ai Ie 2,549, 883. 56 
i eeureees 834,044. 78 





, 757 , 668. 37 
ER a ciccctintidices 7, 126, 727.96 


Total for July, 1898 39,675, 888. 60 





Excess of expenditure __. ‘$7 770,112.41 


Civiland miscellaneous. “10, 186, 339. 66 


I ceil ey datas vvaseiasalicol 6, 234, 988. 98 
ii ti adig site .---. 8,591,334.00 
ERE 1, 629, 780. 28 
ss SP SSeR ase 11, 266, 158. 75 
WNONOU 6 55 iso ccch ole 396, 626. 21 


Se iidin nea tous 33, 305, 228, 48 
Excess of expenditure... 9,414,543. is 


| Civiland miscellaneous. 6,563, 652. 02 











ae ici aia aco ts 4, 804, 888. 86 
ae 2, 600, 476. 10 
td ciccnnnenioct 524, 364.54 
I ntti sok enaeene 10, 786, 864. 53 
i cwiinedntio 197,814. 12 
Total for Septem- 
Der, 1008......... 25, 478,010.17 
Excess of expenditure... 895,254.07 
| Civiland miscellaneous. 8, 112, 138.01 
i 5, 825, 918. 63 
| ae 2, 645, 173. 33 
il 583,060. 07 
a 10, 340,314. 33 
Bd cetaececcscwase 2,582, 187.97 
Total for October, 
eae 29, 588, 792. 34 
Excess of expenditure ___ _5,085,397.37 
| Civiland miscellaneous. 7 , 894, 680. 44 
SG iS 5. 250, 088, 55 
ie enn eienlll 2, 104, 878. 59 
Ss tian nonin chattel 804, 197.60 
pO ae ee 12, 330, 568. 00 
Ee 2, 908, 663. 23 
Total for Novem- 
eee 81, 302,026. 41 


| Excess of expenditure wi a 1,822,625. 60 


Civiland miscellaneous. i, 7, 383, 687.60 





OE laa tae tanks urinal 5, 082,197.13 
SE tihe ahannt aneiacd 2,79 "214.84 
isn <sciedgs ccc tice 897, 938. 91. 
I siinccpkicntinnth pti peiiies 13, 766, 584. 83 
a 232, 687. 20 

Total for Decem- 
=a 80, 058, 260. 51 


Excess of expenditure _.. 7,746,233.51 


Civiland miscellaneous. 6,714,678.12 


| ee 8, 956, 682. 13 
deh tacncsundwacae 8, 305,025. 15 
i ccttncedeadiwate 1,180, 878. 33 
a 8, 995, 808. 90 
PE dicudedowneeses 7, 156, 596. 96 


Total for Jan., 1894 81, 309, 669. 59 
Excess of expenditure _- . 7,226, 930.62 


Civiland miscellaneous. 8,277,104.81 


PGs sin pa ahnencietenttesit 3, 759, 978. 33 
SD shade vauncdeaweuilnat 2, 109,060, 52 
ES ticatcnnweneieuall 791, 183. 94 
NE io cnsiictitene 11, 528, 557.85 
pS ER ees 259, 488. 39 


Totalfor Feb.,1804 26,725,378. 84 
Excess of expenditure __ - 4, sti, b74. 38 
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Statement of sonnets and expenditures of the United States, by months, from 


July 1, 1891, to January 1, 1902- 


RECEIPTS. 


CO ee $11, 358, 984. 67 
Internal revenue .......  12,808,427.45 
Miscellaneous... ...-...-. 675, 885. 67 


Total for March, 





| Interest 





nas ccertbatti ie cine 24, 842,797.79 

I ie 10, 176, 691. 36 

Internal revenue -_-...-. 11, 363, 144. 02 

Miscellaneous. .......-.- 1, 152, 528. 88 
Total for April, 

3604.............. 28,608,304.28 

I J nace ; 9, 798, 067. 25 

Internal revenue _.-...- 12, 041, 950.53 

Miscellaneous. .......... 1, 226, 976. 54 

| 
Total for May, 1894 23,066, 994. 32 


8, 858, 876. 68 


Customs -..-.- inpaee 
Internal revenue __.--.- 15, 178, 898. 21 
Miscellaneous. -.......... 2, 448, 150. 88 


Total for June,1804 26,485,925. 72 
URN ecobites 925, 904. 49 | 


Total for fis ‘al 


year 1894 ...._... 207,722, 019. 25 


CO 8,417,388. 46 
Internal revenue -...... 25, 200, 487. 95 
Miscellaneous. .......... 1,181,513. 34 


Totalfor July, 1894 34, R09, 339. 7 


0 
Internal revent sieht 
Miscellaneous. .......... 


11,804,914. 21 
27, 562,278. BO 


1050; 412 sO 





Total for August 
SSO" 40,417,605. 81 
Surplus 8. 760, 968.96 
0 Ee es 15, 564, 990. 56 
Internal revenue ....... 6, 182, 149. 47 
Miscellaneous........... 874, 088. 85 
Total for S« ‘~ptem- 
ber “1894 waked 22, 621, 228. 88 
sian 11, 962, 118.17 
SVERUG ...cc00 6, 498, 488. 22 
= 683, 683. 71 
Total for Octo- 


ber, 1804 19, 139, 240. 10 


I a. peemnnee 260, 682. 56 





10, Civiland miscellaneous. 6,978,647.51 
Internal revenue ....... 5, PUREE 1 SE teseks nichedcceesena 4, 675, 145. 01 
Miscellaneous .......--. Re 8 eee 2, 962, 956. 74 
OS EES eee 902, 104. 74 
aie clan aiechies 12, 082, 191.08 
BO 926,143.76 | 
Total for Novem- Total for Novem- 
wer, R604. ........ 19, 411, 408. 98 i carina 28, 477,188.79 | 
| Excess of expenditure __. 9 1065, 754.51 
CN... « cesncentieneaiate 11, 208, 049. 40 | Civiland miscellaneous. 6,935, 329.09 
Internal revenue....... 9%,904,000.35 | War-............-.....-.- 4, 234, 323. 16 i 
Miscellaneous .......... 1,200;068.07 | Navy-.-.-..-.-.--...---.------- 2, 537, 306. 62 









Continued. 
EXPENDITURES. 








Civiland miscellaneous. $9,656, 907.98 

iia eae ase Nish iacice 8, 779, 427. 40 

I in Salata 8, 873, 210. 08 

sa aes hd Ba 709, 067.51 

Pensions -__..- _------ 13,372,506.08 

I So oT 246, 441.24 
Total for March, 

i ieee ok 31, 137, 560. 24 

Excess of expenditure _.. 6,294,762.456 

Civiland miscellaneous. .o = ‘ (120. 78 

Se atadatc brink acthaiatitiaienasl 3. O4 

rae eh. 83. 27 

is 5 ik ine ee ne . 58 

SA a os wtcteeeeitiee 2, 300. 95 

Ds <ctvctrnanntnonil 5, re 492.95 
on for Agen, il, 

- 82,072,836. 42 


Excess a lomo ‘ _ 9,880, 472.16 


| Civiland miscellaneous. 9, 292, 183.16 | 
ee eer 3, 842, 210. 20 
eee | 
i a eich 740, 982. 82 
I as suo th thea tostsitinash 12, 977, 282. 21 
stesieaielaaasadiagtaanitled 894, 876. 09 











Total for May, 1894 
Excess of expenditure ___ 


29, 779, 140. 92 
557 712,146. 60 





7.610.590. 7 15 


Civiland miscellaneous. 


MD csipctiaencicntasuinns-0iideiaenmancn 4, 223, 591. 64 
et 1, 732, 116. 73 
is: Becta cisensentnnecbdian 804, 478. 25 
SIN ihnccocinnninatsatiehl 10, 894,818. 62 
SU ea 291, 425. 24 
TotalforJune,1894 25,557, 021. 3 

Total for fiscal 
year 1894 367, 525, 279. 83 

Excess of expenditure 
over receipts. .......... 69, 803, 260.58 
Civiland miscellaneous. 9, 962. 646. 80 
NN eee 8,995, 601. 00 
NN i a atk cecum 2, 325,441.27 
SEE SAS t 448, 525. 65 
I 12, 902, 577. 20 
ae ee 7,013, 780. 61 
Total for July, 1894 36, 643, 5&2. 53 


Excess of expenditure _._ 1,839,242.78 
Civiland miscellaneous. 9,826, 488.79 
Ww ar eesee = e©eceoeeeseooeee 5 : i 
Navy 

| ee 

yO. eee é 





INE Shiite, scam nibiniestenw. 
Total for agen, 


eee 31, 655, 636. 


War 
AD a eee tee 
ll eee 
Interest 





Total for Septem- 
oe 
Excess of expenditure - 


23, 018 


30,3 
7,701, 789.7 
Civiland miscellaneous. 8, 208,279.% 
War puluinidterindahkcameuediiindl 
Indis ins silane edontnstiaamemmonae 
Pensions 
Interest 





Total for 
Sl 
Excess of expenditure __. 


$2, 713.089. 89 
13,573, 799.79 | 








6 OSA set 968, 953. 20 
PRD cian cccasche aces 12, 829, 473. 97 
I sac dawicentaaeaes 110, 074. 51 

Total for Dec., 1894 2, 5, | 460. 55 


Total for Dec., 1894 21,866,136. 82 | 


| Excess of expenditure - 


= | 





: 4, 269, 323.78 














CO er ee 
| Internal revenue ....... 2,172, 104.96 
Miscellaneous. -.......... 1, 141, 544. 64 
Total for August, Say ees 
teats etnenins 28, 952, 696. 70 
STEERING 14, 658, 967. 45 
Internal revenue ....... 12, 260, 008. 73 
Miscellaneous.-.......... 685, 701. 87 
Total for Septem- ad 
OE Be ccicnsanith 2, 549, 678. 05 
Surplus... aaa 3,229, 196. Os 
NN is nessa ~ 18,778,055. 12 
Internal revenue ....... 18, 216, 583. 17 
Miscellaneous. .......... 912, 109. 87 
Total for Oct.,1895 27,901,748. 16 | 
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Statement of weenie and expenditures of the United States, by months, from 


uly 1, 1891, to January 1, 1902— 


RECEIPTS, 


| 








Continued. 
EXPENDITURES. 

















IE, oS fo tanccenete $17, 361,916.25 | Civiland miscellaneous $10, 217,952.58 
Internal revenue -.....- 9)034, 964.65 | War..................... 8, 647, 892. 08 
Miscellanc >> 3 .........- SE Fisch nin neneetindanat 2,531, 108. 85 
Nice cee ed 983,719. 47 
eto ae 10, 054, 298. 75 
Interest. eee lS 
Total for January, Total for January, 
RENEE es 27, 804, 399. 71 1895_..... ... 94,523. 447.00 
Excess of expe nditure __. 6,719,047.29 
a 18, 334,691.99 | Civiland miscellaneous 6,527, 950. 75 
Internal revenue. - 8, 860, 480. 98 Ta Rite pine joey. 2, 680, 886. 78 
Miscellaneous. .......... ED hs woncsnveineuxiubock 1, 788, 682. 64 
ON co ra 797, 781. 80 
SD Soca oe iis 12, 880, 295, 42 
tela teied neh tien teheee zs 520, 437.74 
Total for Febru- Total for Febru- 
ary, 1896......... 22, 888, 057.00 IW, BED coc once 25, 696, 085. 18 
| Excess of expenditure __ 2,807,978.13 
III ch a cninne pina 14, 929, 789.22 | Civiland miscellaneous. 7, 167, 206. 25 
Internal revenue __..... Oe eee 2 on. we cascacumcouse 3, 863. 987. 80 
Miscellaneous. .......... 8 ea 1, 687,596.15 
I bi cic ainda 1, 152, 498, 05 
| Reese ll, 617, 855. 55 
RD cessed axsnneenen 272, 922. 66 
Total for March, 7 for March, 
Se aE: 25, 470, 575. 69 Sec i tose tte enti 25, 716, 957. 46 
| Excess of expenditure _.. 246,381.77 
as cnn mine 12, 453,086.42 | Civiland miscellaneous. 7, 926, 731. 87 
Internal revenue ....... 10,648,880.87 | War..................... 4,168, 254. 15 
Miscellaneous. .......... 1 RE EE 1 ROT G oo cccccccccncecs ek 2,391, 141. 67 
INI cs ec 998, 201. 93 
ee 11, 986, 083. 37 
i steettownctieee 5, 520, 268. 04 
Total for April, Total for April, 
1805.............. 24,947,8886.4 | ad baie 82, 990, 676. 08 
Exceés of expenditure _._ 8,742, 839. 60 
I a ii snicesis innotitaniel ~ 2, 474, 558. “8 Civilandmiscellaneous. 6, 733, 463, 45 
Internal revenue ....... BO TEE, GER. GD | WOR. cncccn scence cccccces 4,2 
Miscellaneous........... 2" 043, SD BU pies duisnns codcacesse 
Sera a 
UD ia a cahnavnncite 
iit kttinenatine 
Totalfor May,1895 25,272,078.12 Totalfor May,1895 28,558,213. 84 
Excess of expenditure __. 3,286,135.72 
: — | : 
I ci 12, 130, 443.27 | Civiland miscellaneous. 5,266, 670.88 
Internal revenue ....... Or I ee 8, 825, 442. 52 
Miscellaneous. -......-... 1 GER ES PN ib bb dsccccesicetsoes 1) 6402, 240.85 
00 RI gS 486 
f OR tc. ceereesdeaes 20)4 : 
| I ichnbsadtesecdeceen 207 , 996. 10 
TotalforJune,1895 25,615, 474. 43 | Total for June,1895 21, 683, 029. 15 
Surplus _ - 3,982,445.28 
Total for fiscal Total for fiscal 
year 1895 ....... 313,390, 075.1 | year 1895 .__. 856, 195, 298. 20 
Excess of expenditares 
. over receipts. _......... 42,805, 223.18 
Customs .....- _.----- 14,076,984.39 | Civiland miscellaneous. 10,047,562. 11 
Internal revenue ....... 12, SO GOED | WRB a cceiecccnvtecscoccos 9, 04d, 
Miscellaneous 2, 004,308.25 | Navy...-....--.-...--.--- 
SS ae 
eae er 
eae 





Total f wr July, 1895 | 29, 069, 697. 89 


15, 689, 047.10 





| Excess of expenditure - 





88, 548, 063. 81 


Total for July, 189 . 
9,478, 865.92 


Excess of expenditure... 


Civiland miscellaneous. 7, 758, 621.49 


WIE. Sauinis Cab deshaences 6, 551, 124.55 
PT sc tabadaphous sane 9 341, 435. 71 
a 1, 785, 610. 49 
PGES 5 .cncideesacuted 12, 302, 349. 48 


Interest 1, 849, 043. 25 


Total for August, 5 sos 14.07 


Excess of expenditare... 3,635, 48.27 


fy 918, 899, 66 


( ‘iviland miscellaneous. 
War 
Navy. <ebae 
Indians 

Pensions 
Interest .......-- 





Total for Septem- 


et TED. oc scence 24, 820, 481. 97 
Civiland miscellaneous. 9, 964, 099. 90 
Ne litem 4. 444 914. 04 
Ne oi has wnba 2) gaz, 092. 94 

SN oe ie ines 712,511.97 
TN a a 11, 890, 475. 06 
| rE 4. Svuasaddaee 5, 168, 431. 32 


Ht..1805 84, 503.425. 23 
Total for Oct.,1 6,601, 677,07 
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Statement of ressint and expenditures of the United States, by months, from 


uly 1, 1891, to January 1, 1902- 











Continued. 














RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES. 
CustOM <osese-a<scccees $11, 455,314.76 | Civilandmiscellaneous. $6,188,885. 49 
Internal revenue ....... 18, 040,084.87 | War-........---..-.------ 8, 823, 488. 39 
Miscellaneous. ..-------. oy Ok el, ee 2, 138, 186. 80 
I ccicatdtancdaons 764, 794.54 
5 AI «orci te easienel webdinein 12, 235, 039. 26 
IT Ac cuhin ceomee 2, 098, 890. 94 
Total for Novem- Total for Novem- 
Wet, Ses sbicsnd 25, 986,503.00 | ber, 1806 ......... 27,199, 283. 42 
Excess of expenditure__._ 1,212,780.42 
ee ee 12, “166 ),172.51 | Civiland miscellaneous. 6, 106, 797.88 
Internal revenue ---..... Fe NE nc cn ocucebeusesuse 4,553, 113.52 
Miscellaneous..-.....---- 1, 368, ME TE dacs ancdaNscsostans 2, 512, 895. 43 
aa csi drecedromialteda 2, 671.28 
ID n.6uansihawelnwans ll, 366, 825. 71 
END DuidgakonnAmccnam 322,013. 42 
Total for Decem- Total for Decem- 
DOP, FESO ceivccces 26, 288, 987. 87 Wl, Bee onde s cece 25,814, 317.24 
Surplus snug petttnaehie 474, 620. 63 
Cusbottt < ovicv insane seen ~ 16,380, 796. 30 | Civilandmiscellaneous. 8, 643, 685. 72 
Internal revenue -.-..... ho RS See 8, 607, 816. 50 
Miscellaneous -........-- a8 LO, aaa 2, 488, 229. 32 
a taciahe hare tied toa 841,126.13 
I ai cana ce 9, 965, 237.21 
NG ds ais aibditaowntrnciet 6, 983, 295. 77 
Total for January, Total for January, 
WEB: xx cctcccebnes 29, 237, 670. 21 adie sennsce 82, 529, 340. 65 
Excess of expenditure _.. 3,291,670.44 
Quote sca ckcndanianes 3, 906, 393. 38 | Civilandmiscellaneous. 5, 819, 461.68 
Internal revenue ....... 10,806,752.72 | War..-......-.-....-..------ 3, 029, 772. 12 
Miscellaneous .......... 1. 346, 082. 32 SE 2, 232,231.60 
a al a ite 1, O82, 720. 93 
ED ted ihsdiseracmants 12, 317, 467.48 
SS a 2, 268, 302. 64 
Total for Febru- Total for Febru- 
ary, 1806......... 26, 059, 228. 42 ery, 1606........- 26, 749, 956. 45 
Excess of expenditure... 690,725.03 
QusbOMS « sxnincnewiw tac 18, 344, 215.85 | Civiland miscellaneous. 6, 782, 825. 05 
Internal revenue. ...... Foo. 68 8 ra 3, 477, 914.14 
Miscellaneous .......... 1,160,668.56 | Navy......-.-............ 2,305, 774. 20 
Dd acted ibkensinees 2, 326, 141.16 
PD nc cccdvdeudueas 11, 709, 996. 83 
I ai ithinpist acade 672, 342. 57 
Total for March, Total for March, 
MOUS. cenncinsswsas 26, 041, 149.06 Dbsnsdinecnndon 27, 274, 998. 95 
Excess of expenditure __- 12 233,544.89 
Civiland miscsllancous. ~ 7,520, 508. 90 
ls comshendssdduehesnan 8, 278, 732. 20 
OORNENG . asin ccecuuiin 58 ORE Oe 00 Pe nv nace cesses uevses 2, 288, 478. 72 
Internal revenue. ...... 11, 295, 577.13 | Indians ................. 680, 886. 38 
Miscellaneous .......... 1, 241, 584.76 | Pensions ...............- 10, 077, 392. 98 
a eee 5, 141, 882. 40 


Total for Apr.,1896 24, 282, 893.09 


Oustemns ..ccscecvecenue 70, 949, 793. 79 
Internal revenue ....... 11,550, 109. 06 
Miscellaneous. ......... - 2,148,814.96 


Total for May,1896 24,643, 717.81 





Customs ___.. 


Internal revenue 
Miscellaneous. 


~ 71, 351, 803. 65 
13, 852) 717.06 
8, 089, 698. 74 


Total for June,1896 27,794,219. 45 


Surplus aecsia ie 1849, 480. 16 
Total for fiscal _ 
year 1896........ 826, 976, 200. 38 
Custom ..:dic Maicene: “12. 157,830. 70 
Internal revenue ....... 14, 302, 582.15 
Miscellaneous .......... 2, 569, 346. 48 





Total for July,1896 20,029,209, 83 


~"42, 929, 495.55 
Internal revenue ...... 11, 961, 888. 35 
Miscellaneous ........_. 1,271; 2. 61 
Ta for August, J 
ponubeomaeliat 25, 562, 096. 51 














Total for Apr.,1896 28, 987, 381.58 


Excess of expenditure... 4,704,488.49 
Civiland miscellaneous. 6,691, 440.00 
i. cam (idan ebesen dees 3, 453, 382. 64 
ST <cenkgddin@ainh cua 1, 820, 864. 70 
i teudn égucavaneece 837, 149. 22 
EES ES 12, 808, 696. 37 
PE Den os dnddhedusagen 2, 820, 109. 65 








Total for May, 1806. 28, 426, 592. 58 
Excess of expenditure __ -% 82 9574.7 7 i 


Civiland miscellaneous. 6, 898, 052. 06 








iP. cavupnkessneunas unre 3, 587, 040. 63 
EE os. cl annie haneeuanittn 2, 475, 241.09 
DING, «sani deandagupnne 726, 825.78 
a eee 11, 299, 615. 98 
Ed pcasntcuveaweune 458,013. 76 

Total for June,1896 25 444, 7 89. ). 30 
Total for fiscal i. 
year 1896 ........ 352, 179, 446.08 

Excess of expenditures 


over receipts. _........ -26, 208, 245. 70 


Civiland miscellaneous. 12,343, 931. 46 





ENE TEE ee 5,225, 425. 3 
ST cn ultaddsdeades 8, 756 250, 99 
SS, cy diedna's doeetn "951 "582 22 
0 See . 18,100,774.51 


Interest. -..... Seka uiubaen 6, 710, 508. 54 


Totalfor July,1896 42,088, 468. 05 
Excess of expenditure . --18, 059, 258.72 





Civiland miscellaneous. 11,907,121.21 
i Medereed itbde Wilkdiaaw meses 4,512. 522. 35 
Ol a 2,216, 720.17 
a a 1, 731, 155. 29 
PR accddides Scdee 12, 306, 341. 04 
a 2, 987, 816. 59 
a | for August, 
h ihnitiis aineet aubidales 35, 701 ,676. 65 


Excess of sean ‘“ 139,580. 14 


Statement of vere and expenditures of the United States, by months, from 


uly 1, 1891, to January 1, 1902— 


Continued. 
EXPENDITURES. 


Civiland mi laneous. $5,972,532. 70 
eR ca 4,848, 005. 54 
sh 3, 139, 471.95 
, . eased 711, 076. 81 
ON See 11, 485, 675.15 
Interest _._...- 422, 682. 88 





RECEIPTS. | 
i ais .-- $11,874,116. 28 | 
Internal revenue ....... 11, 679, 136. 93 | 
Miscellaneous .........- 1,530, 991. 36 | 

Total for Septem- ih ke | 

per, 1886 ......... 24, 584, 244. 57 | 

ae TH, 105, 493. 12 | 

Internal revenue --..... 13, 363, 156. 30 | 
Miscellaneous -......--- 1,814, 180.51 

| 

Total for October, oe | 

iis wciincnemh anos 26, 282, 829. 98 
ae 9, 930, “385. “81 
Internal revenue --..... 13,104, 828.15 
Miscellaneous. -.......... 2,175, 482. 34 

i 
Total for Novem- 

ber, 1806 ......... 25, 210, 696. 30 
SEO CODE ~ 10,779, 412. 67 
Internal revenue ....... 13,198,998. 42 
Miscellaneous. .......... 1,878, 708.15 

Total for Decem- 

ber, 1806 ......... 3S, 857,114. 24 
nis oncoressesen 2,044, 449. 38 
Customs .........------- “71, 276, 874. 15 
Internal revenue....... 11, 031, 839. 97 
Miscellaneous -......-..- 2 008, 279. 98 

Total for January, es 

i einiiinscisisn minded 24,316, 994. 05 
a ~ 71,587, 260.37 
Internal revenue-.-..... 10, 888, 421. 95 
Miscellaneous ......-.-- 1, 925, 315. 06 

Total for Febru- _ 

IA TE sna ccwne 24, 400, 997.38 
Customs ...........-..-. 22, 833, 856. 46 | 
Internal revenue -....... 11, 925, 694. 30 
Miscellaneous. ........-.- 1, 458, 111. 22 

Total for Mar., 1897, "36,217, 662. 08 
Surplus.................. 9,004,664.24 
CO nn 24, 454, 351. 74 
Internal revenue -.-.-.... 11, 447,213. 04 
Miscellaneous. .....----.. 1, 910, 570. 26 





Total for Apr.,1807 37,812,135. 04 


Es sitianvecseae . 5,740,0387.57 
Customs - i 16,885, 011. 55 
Internal revenue....... 10, 673,011, 83 
Miscellaneous _......... 2, 239, 367,21 


29, 797, 


Total for May,1897 390.59 





SE Gs san cntnecdenves« 688,131.42 
Customs ................ 21, 560, 152. 36 
Internal revenue --.-..-. 12, 887, 085. 60 
Miscellaneous --........ 2,137,470. 29 
Total for June,1897 96,584, 708, 25 
RES 13,650,013. 70 
Total for fiscal | 
year 1897........ 847,721, 705. 16 


Total for Septem- 
ber, 1896 . .. 26,579.535.08 
Excess of expenditure ..-<. 1,995,290, 16 


Civiland miscellaneous. 10,252,715. 2: 
Ww 


IS se A aan aleetcaneiettie 4,148, 470. 3 
Eee Oe Loc eeuee 3, 377, 090. 89 
oe cs cones 721, 025. 76 
a aa 10, 3446, 052. 29 
Se 5, 082, 923. 04 


Total for October, 
ee 


, $3, 978, 277.49 
Excess of expenditure__ 


. 7568 Ni, 447.56 








Civiland miscellaneous. 8, 452, 859. 26 
hs eek calan -- 4,877, 976.24 

aes 2, 456, 108. 26 

a , 098, 

13, 178 930, 96 

BI inca nena sedones 3, 196, 562 - Sf 


Total for Novem- . 
Der, 1806 ......... 83, 260, 720.14 
Excess of expenditure ___ 8,050,023.84 








Civiland miscellaneous. 4,481, 720.37 
TE tis a cnan: namie 3, 887, 275. 70 
tata ca te eenseas dain wegen 2,542, 238. 88 
a a 982, 139. 02 
SN hacks annsascnee 11, 431, 331.16 
ae 487 , 959. 73 
Total for Decem- 
ber, 1896 _........ 23,812, 664. 86 
Civiland miscellaneous. 4,940, 484.08 
ein cones cos 3, 842, 874.49 
cat ton nn nue 8, 187, 993. 52 
i a emckenies 999, 245. O7 
| ae 10, 534, 740.78 
actin enandeuwe 6, 764, 051. 40 
Total for January, 
a 30, 269, 389. 29 
Excess of expenditure ___ _5, 952,395.24 
Civilandmiscellaneous. 6,159, 172.15 
dpa aqadmanane 3, 128, 621. 39 
ST cetitiivtws oweskeenee 2,374, 674. 69 
te ion, niacin 967, 127.31 
Re co ccnp ceneas 13, 208, 413. 69 
EE ictnsectcnaecncs 2,958, 047.43 
Total for Febru- 
ary, 1897 _........ 28, 796, 056. 66 
Excess of expenditure _._ 4,395,059.28 
Civilandmiscellaneous. 5, 92,795. 97 
cw ammuem: ae 
iN isasescacseesacacauce., Speree 
IT ics onnnddbumeouns 2,918, 751. 98 
ESE ES 12, 166, 775. 6B 
a 456, 735. 56 
Totalfor Mar.,1897 27,212, 997 84 
Civilandmiscellaneous. 8,101,335. 64 
a Li adttinls mavtisinbmentien 4, 287, 020. 47 
PT ts ett accccoe 69, 744,078.68 
i rnin has 573, 820. 93 
ee 10, 768, 090. 76 
a deitainiicnnaeaiivts 5, 602, 750. 74 
Totalfor Apr.,1897 32,072,007. 47 
Civilandmiscellaneous. 6,419, 410.97 
ees oe ciwren x cinciticetil 4,214, 955. 76 
a ciatwe dine n sche euntt 2,537, 576. 08 
I ous ccanbendnt 470, 496. 29 
ae 12, 398, 334. 25 
Gn so din wanwcetece 3,073, 575. 77 
Total for May, 1897 29,109, 259.17 
Civiland miscellaneous 5, 405, 764. 79 
eT 2, 886, 016. 91 
Navy.......,------------ 3,563, 922.73 
Indians -...-.- y ; 894, 870. 73 
Pensions --.-...- 10, 030, 147.44 
Interest 144, 971. 96 
Total for June,1897 22, 984, 694.55 


Total for fiscal 


year 1897__...... 365,774, 159. 57 


| Excess of expenditures 


over receipts. __........ 18,052,454.41 


nD 
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Statement of pone 


RECEIPTS. 
Customs - ...--- $16,966, 801. 65 
Internal revenue ....... 19, 767,831.98 
Miscellaneous .......... 2, 202, 730. 62 





Total for July, 1897 39,027, 364. 25 
I ea ea 6, 987, 702. 84 
Interna al revenue ....... 11, 198, 194. 89 
Miscellaneous .........- 842,717.24 

Total for August, 

1s suaseeetaee dies 19, 023, 614. 97 
Customs stan teeeeme » a ae 
Internal revenue ....... 12,701,975. 77 
Miscellaneous -.......-- 1, 288, 022. 39 


Total for Septem- 
* ber, 1897 z 


Customs _... epi 
Internal revenue._-.-.- 
Miscellaneous 


1 


9, 713, 494. 
3,614, 872. 
1,063, 047. 


1, 933, 098. 


62 
. 80 
84 


Tote * yr October, 
18% 


Customs -.... ...--- 9,830,025.00 | Civiland miscellaneous. 11,794,983. 19 
Internal revenue....... ee © oe cn cw coccncnes 5, 376, 080. 29 
Miscellaneous .......... © 20,002, 900.51 | Navy.................... 2, 736, 454. 88 
ns cc mericnend sans nite 1, 236, 658. 2 
RES, Sa sae 18, 649, 843. 7. 72 

I 2 8, 016, 6 818.55 | 

Total for Novem- Total for Novem- 
ber, 1897......... 43, 363, 605.29 | ber, 1897.......- 37,810, 838. 86 
oe 5,552, 766.48 

0 RS a 11, 660,788.74 | Civiland miscellaneous. 7,179, 796. 08 
Internal revenue....... 14,342,928.97 | War-_.................-.. 3, 728, 420. 73 
Miscellancous........... » 33,642, 980.64 | Navy.................... 2, 984, 588. 81 
a a 638, 166. 07 
I i 12, 205, 327. 64 
{ED ciipcscucccesensce 897, 842. 74 


Total for Decem- 


24, 391, 415. 26 


ee 59, 646, 698, 35 
RR eS . 82,012,606.28 | 
0 a : 14, 269, 492. 08 


Internal revenue ____._. 
Miscelianeous 


Total forJan 


Surplus 
RIIED o> <n ntesssdebaandeieal 1 
Internal revenue....... 18 


Miscellaneous 


Total for Feb 


, 1898 37,¢ 


penmnpaunie 1,5 


1898 28, 572 


12, 443, 199. 73 
© 10, 620, 936. 58 





636,917 38 


5,040, 680. 74 


2 008,318.90 
28, 358. 69 


358.33 





Surplus ‘ 1.973, 102.47 
Customs cinta 15, 450, 431. 94 | 
Internal revenue _...... 12, 888, 234. 08 
Miscellaneous. .........- 44, 620,084. 53 
Total for Mar.,1898_ 22, 958.7 50.50 
I ceidictietinee snceke 1, 076,306. 05 
ie ae 14, 193, 976. 99 
Internal revenue ....... 14, 819, 037. 04 
Miscellaneous -...........» *3, 999,928.99 


Totalfor Apr., 1898 33,012,943. 02 


* Includes $18, 194, 618.26, account of sale of Union Pacific R. R. 


| 


tig a alana 10, 736, 758.90 | 
eee ae 2.998, 809. 47 
eG Sos 769, 238.53 
"eee 14, 958, 378.20 | 
RON 6, 660, 277. 33 


Excess of expenditure 


ots and expenditures of the United States, by months, from 
July 1, 1891, to January 1, 1902—Continued. 


EXPENDITURES. 


Civiland miscellaneous. $13,977, 446.41 | 


Total for July,1897 50, 100, 908, 84 
. 11,073, 544.59 





Civiland miscellaneous. 
War. 

Nav y Sei ad adie 
I teas bias st 
SS eee s 
Interest. 





Total for Angut, 
cobain 


7 33,588, 047. 41 
Excess of expenditure 


“14,564, 482.44 


6, 201, 757. 29 


Civiland miscellaneous. 
v 4, bg 16 


Var 











Navy 

Indians 
Pensions 10, 992. 078. 37 
| 387, 847.36 | 


Total for Septem- 
ber, 1897 


. 25,368,815. 71 
Excess of expenditure ____ 


3.435, 717.27 


Civiland miscellaneous. 8, 746,118.06 


Seine: 5, 268, 718. 99 
aes ..---. 2,988,575.% 
a ee 600, 94. 14 
ae 10, 885, 319. 68 


Interest 





33, 701, 512. 11 


Excess of —— ure. 






Total for Decem- 
ber, 1897 


Civiland miscellaneous. 8,966,127 


Total for Jan., 1898 36, 6 6,711. 06 


5, 065, 112. 


Civiland miscellaneous. 80 
pi ta ee ee 3, 780, 749.78 
Ri kien eee 2, 056, 766. 56 
IN icin test ianthinn grated 735, 985. 28 
Pensions ................ 11,978,924. 88 
ED i tine inwpeeeinn 


Total for Feb., 1898 


Civiland miscellaneous. 6,118, 243.17 








OO EN 5, 241, 442. 99 
DNL. scdekinkvoncccess Sa UT 
ee 12, 290, 628. 25 
DUNN cacbuisianstnnnnce 356, 082. 46 
Total for Mar.,1898 31,882, 444. 45 

| itll eam 
| Civiland miscellaneous. 9,024, 995.14 
El ih alates enn nintoal 6, 223,814. 48 
Re 12, 556, 982. 74 
SSeS ae 532, 599. 28 
I ede cans manne 10, 867, 716. 66 
are ieemabnaiitie, 5, 108, 008. 75 


Totalfor Apr., 1898 44, 314,062.05 
Excess of expendi ure....11, 301, 190,81 








» Tncludes $31,715,204.14, account of sale of Union Pacific R. R. 

35, account of sale of Union Pacific R. R. 
Includes $3,651,500, account of sale of Kansas Pacific Railway. 

5 = ludes $2,651,500, account of sale of Kansas Pacific Railway. 


«inc ludes $8,538, 401. ; 


5, 11, 825.54 | 


__. 9,310,096.85 


5, 159,571.11 | 





| Erie er 4,946, 098. 41 
STI i iid sles! snetnarepinaecnel 3, 230, 106.51 
SII o-intstc di nadia enemas 1, 040, 429. 36 
WEEE SGA: 12, 375, 223. 33 
cae ald 6, 138,726.07 | 


2,981, 716. 56 


26, 509, 255. 86 | 





Statement of receipts and expenditures of the United States, by months, from 


July 1, 1891, to January 1, 1902— 


RECEIPTS. 


-- $18, 466,534.17 
14, 492, 208. 70 
2,116, 075. 41 


ae 
Internal revenue....... 
Miscellaneous .....-..... 





30, 074, 818. 28 





Total for May, 1898 





SE 5.09 venapewmiinae 14, 555, 729. 11 
Internal revenue. -.-...- 16, 683, : 
| Miscellaneous .......... 2, 270, 218. 32 





Total for June, 1898; 83, 509, 313. 23 


Total for 


year 1898 406, 321 , 335. 20 


15, 169, G80. 96 
26, 170, 697, 29 
2, 506, 730. 33 


Total for July, 1895 43,847, 108.58 


I iin iia 16, 249, 699. 00 

Internal revenue -.-_.... 24,015, 984. 98 

Miscellaneous. .......... 1,517,073. 81 
Total for August, 

i ics ah caseuaiiahdtih 41, 782, 707.79 


Customs -....- 16, 759, B74. 06 





| Interest 


Continued. 
XPENDITURES. 


Civiland miscellaneous. oo 708, 900. 11 


RN oe ee 7, O88, 595. 86 
BUTT, cde chennnaninesecbiol 9, 096, 577. 20 
DE » ccutcansausnaenl 566, 437, e 
GNIS. ....concwacnunde 12, BR2, O85. 5 

| RENE 8, 007,313. 08 


Total for May,1898 47,849, 909. 45 
Excess of expenditure _. 17,775,091.17 


Civiland miscellaneous. 6,218, 628.59 
|, tating < 19, 723, 804. 77 
le Sash cto ahehiaieall 9,506,021. 10 
Indians ih enwagineuae 448, 372. 98 
6 See 11, 068, 020, 12 
dct ie ca 892, 434. 09 


TotalforJune,1898 47,852,281. ¢5 
Excess of expenditure __ 14,342,968. 42 


Total for fiscal 
year 1898 ; 443, 368, 582. 80 
Excess of expenditure 


over receipts . 88,047,247.60 








Civiland miscellaneous. 12,061,387. 26 
War 84, 774, 153. 27 
DE tecininncnabicwses 8,514, 279.61 
Ee 669, 868.55 
a 12, 657, 894.50 
BIER « « x.ccenks melts cece: 5, 585, 892. 25 


74, 263, 475, 44 
30, 416.366. S6 


Total for July, 1898 
Excess of expenditure. __ 


Civiland miscellaneous. 
faeces ek ce aGiaieitig 
Re Rae 
Sere 
PEE ..cenkabidientnain 





5, 260, 717. 87 


56, 


maser NaS.66 


1898 
Excess of expenditure _. 


Civiland miscellaneous. 6, 398, 964. 28 





a le 24, 643, 374. 99 

RI ainud aatinaguabien ind 7, 231, 219. 89 

| ee 1, 162, 509. 97 

IEE 10, 937, 670, 22 
Sint deel canpscace 


Internal revenue...---. 21, 555, 288. 54 
Miscellaneous .......... 1,468,207. 44 
Total for Septem- 
ber, 1898........- 39, 778,070. 04 | 


ae ~ 15,555, 234. 17 


Internal revenue 


| Miscellaneous .......... “L. 718, 305. 04 
Total for October, re 
SI snc atelier 39, 630, 051. 08 


“15, 835, 200. 88 
21. 336, 743.58 
228, 970. 95 


Customs . . 
Internal revenue .._-..- 
Miscellaneous 


Total for Novem- 
ber, 1898. natal , 900, 915. 41 
CEE. =, . onde ve ntee ean . 16, 764, 324. rs) 
Internal revenue -...... 22, 621,318.70 


Miscellaneous........... 





Total for Decem- 





2, 019, 150. 02 | 


| Excess of expenditure_. 


2, 356,511.87 | W 





ber, 1898......... 41, 404, 793. 54 
OE cic bsenen vis 17, 901, 741. 40 | 
Internal revenue. -...... 20, 982, 056. 80 
Miscellaneous .......... 2,801, 182.00 

Total for Janu- Sica 

3 41, 774, 980. 20 
i eye ~ 16,921 572. 48 | 
Internal revenue....... 19,242,299. 69 
Miscellaneous. .......... 1, 815, 460. 55 

Total for Feb., 1899 387,979,382. 27 


8, 855,181.79 





Total for Septem- 
ber, 1898 54, 223,921.14 


se ie 


Civiland miscellaneous. 


10, 991, 284. bd 





a el cele onirwreut 

| ae 937.969. 74 
OO eae 9, 965, 960, 26 
ence eine 8, 877, 464. 68 


Total for Oc tober, 
1898 





2,29 d. 60 


714,353 


asamt 


Excess of expenditure. . 


Civiland miscellaneous. 6, 905, 766. 22 


NE as Te 2%), 391, 876.06 
Ne es acnde 4, 676,181. 08 
NN hia 1, 22, 483. 56 
I 13. 688, 918. 66 
OS EE IO 2, 202, 755. 20 


49, O90, SOU. 4+ 


73 
Excess of expenditure. 10, 190,065.32 


Civiland miscellaneous. 


6, 6638, 406 77 
18. 184, 676 6 


Navy 
oe. ines 
a 
Interest 





Total for Decem- 
ber, 1898 
Excess of expenditure... 


1, 864, 807.56 
460,014.02 


9, 814, 421. 24 


Civil and miscellaneous. 





fap 18 656, 54. 96 
ry 950, 676. 41 
NN EBS "950, 636 + 
aes 10, 967,015 ih 
I a a , 07, 448. 89 
Total for Janu- 51, 122, 770.75 


1899 
Excess Shean ; 9,847,840. oo 


ivi 299, 421.19 
Civiland miscellancous. ae 
ST x. cn ltonaccanie 4.430, 215.87 
ND 8 ne 1,084, 874 15 
IO ae 12) 791,491.82 
OOGRER cocci s. ephiede 4,180, 828. dl 


Total for Feb., 1899 43, 918, 9°. 
Excess of expenditure Sie 5,989, 6 ome. i 











Statement of receipts and expenditures of the United States, by months, from 
huly 1, 1891, to January 1, 1902- 














RECEIPTS. 
CumbOG nun cccacscvcinn $20, 983, 436. 07 
Internal revenue..-.---.. 22, 671, 107. 33 
Miscellaneous ~......-.-- ® 13, 425, 696. 28 
Total for March, 

[ee nnn decdtnsess 57, 080, 239. 68 
Surplus..........--------14,051, 668.59 
Customs ....<.c-cecceeve 17, 645, 945, 98 
Internal revenue......- 22, 207, 099. 61 
Miscellaneous .......... 1, 758, 541. 67 

Total for April, 

Week vecucsatetnet 41, 611, 587.26 
Custos ..ncacusceccnses 3 18, 367, 906. 99 
Internal revenue ....... 23, 720, 729. 44 
Miscellaneous ........-- 2, 607,377.39 

Total for May, 1899 44,786,013. 82 
Garples: ..cccnceseneheos 4,273,009.08 
Customs :«dccscsies aad 18, 445, 907. 82 
Internal revenue ....... 25, 605, 859. 67 
Miscellaneous .........- 8, 073, 147.9 


TotalforJune,1899 47,126,915. 43 
Surplus 15, 744, 158.39 


Total for fiscal 
year 1899 





515, 960, 620.18 


Customs sisasiisace aiatlnciesadies ann 


Internal revenue ....... 28, 822.574. 70 
Miscellaneous .......... 2, 760, 229. 14 


Total for July,1899 48,054, 258.05 





is; atell ~ 20,546, 697. 82 


Customs 697. 
Internal revenue ......- 24, 237, 089. 26 
Miscellaneous. .......... °5, 194, 436. 90 


_.. Rackneeee 49, 978, 173. 48 
Garplen .....<ccnsuauetaas 4, 455,861.58 
OUsOR 1020s sahara 19, 120, 357. 95 
Internal revenue ....... 24,364,591. 79 
Miscellaneous .......... 1, 849, 194. 90 


Total for Septem- 
ber, 1899 


45, 334, 144. 64 
7, 754,772.09 


Surplus 


Customs 18, 807, 809, 69 
Internal revenue ....... 26,455, 453. 29 





Miscellaneous .........- 2, 270, 325.79 
Total for Octo- 

’ ber, BeBiunsesuss 47,533,588. 77 

Burples ...:csscsusunee 8,359,561.82 





Customs ................ 19,204,417.09 





Internal revenue......- 23, 698, 254. 53 

Miscellaneous..........- 4 4,047, 900. 64 
Total for Novem- 

: ber, 1890......... 46, 945,572. 26 

Warplan....: dcscchaae tien 6,175, 724.68 








“Includes $11,798,814.14 account Central Pacific Railroad indebtedness. 

id to Spain in carrying out treat 
‘ custom-house, New York, $3,210, 
tral Pacific Railroad indebtedness, $293,702.15 


Kansas Pacific Railway indebtedness. 


» Includes $20,000,000 
*Includes sale of ol 


‘Includes $821,897.70 account 


ee 
eee 


Civiland miscellaneous. . 
SI oo a: cenndilentatade neaairihin 12, 477, 395. 68 
ae 5, 120,648. 12 | 
, ee  S 653, 948. 20 | 
pee er eee 10, 677, 418. 23 
REE a cdowedueccssanns 4, 662, 797.98 
Total for Octo- 
>: ee 44,174, 026.95 
Civiland miscellaneous. 17,247,244.15 
ee cada asia 11, 455, 102.59 
ie dt veminnniscece 8, 808, 079. 47 
ST 968, 202.12 
ES eae 13, 686, 986. 35 
pO Ee ee 8, 609, 232. 90 
Total for Novem- 
ber, 1600 ......... 40, 769, 847.58 





Continued. 
EXPENDITURES. 
Civiland miscellaneous. $9, 142,563.16 
Minis sheet iitich inilhas o:catie eriniiahd 14, 696, 466. 19 
CO lan es its 4, 842, 434.58 
I ene 2, 583,053. 07 
a ese * 11,251, 944. 20 
a re 462, 108. 99 
Total for March, 
ee ea 42, 978,571.09 


Civiland miscellaneous. 28, 657,604. 28 


, | Se re 15, 987,159.13 
(SESS eS 4, 627, 865.53 
— _ eee 995, 963. 20 


10, 869, 068. 09 
5, 361, 445. 69 





Total for April, 
1899 65, 949, 105. 92 
Excess of expenditure... 24,837,518.66 


Civiland miscellaneous. 8,048,527. 11 


AE ees SS 10, 344, 124.538 
a 4, 768, 694. 66 
ES ae 910, 129. 84 
OO SS eae 12, 129, 048. 00 
I te iec dh wnienaée 4,312,470. 60 


Total for May, 1899 40,513,004. 74 


Civiland miscellaneous. _ 7,074, 039. 69 


RE ee thas on nud nion cs 8,015, 395. 29 
SEES ae 4, 422, 319. 98 
ER a 600, 807.45 
I aca ncn a dweaink 10, 371, 713. 47 
PD Rtisdberscechecdes 898, 486. 05 


Total for June,1899 81, 382, 762. 04 


Total for fiscal “ey 


year 1899 ........ 605, 072,179. 85 
Excess of expenditure 
over receipts. .......... 89,111,559.67 


Civil and miscellaneous. 13, 508, 489. 81 


| Siete 19, 291, O80, 06 
In ii:< sihleatileankinesiied 5, 090, 245. 40 
pT FREES See 571, 754. 88 
UE ae oa os 12, 925, 674. 80 
DINE orci iinctisonnn 5, 178, 845. 38 





TotalforJuly,1899 56,561,090. 33 
Excess of expenditure _.. 8,506,832.28 


Civiland miscellaneous. 7,564, 451. 34 








i ieatath nll usaiechendnbdaiaiesth 14, 981, 390.31 | 
Sette Be Saline ator 4, 597, 965. 25 
ID tien ahah nique 1, 266, 715. 28 
SN ie a ncasmenéis 13, 136, 335. $4 
I awthes acta cancce 8, 975, 453. 88 

Total for August, 
TA ds balienisereen 45, 522,311.90 


Civiland miscellaneous. 6,586,570. 64 | 








RTE i. sn bepamail vineten daeih 10,541,515. 02 
BNET i4u dicbeinsasatous< 4, 737, 853. 00 
I oi atta suid itl 708,525.81 | 
I 232. kenwaonc dues 11, 028, 665. 97 
NEE vcinnctadesencenn 8, 976, 242.11 
Total for Septem- 
DOR; GIOOs cccnccea 87, 579, 872. 55 








obligations. 
5 account of Cen- 
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Statement of receipts and expenditures of the United States, by months, from 
uly 1, 1891, to January 1, 1902—Continued. 






RECEIPTS. 
Customs ca alee el $19, 120, 884. 22 
Internal revenue. .-..... 25, 075, 574. 39 
Miscellaneous.........--. 2,562, 645. 81 
Total for Decem- 
ber, 1800 ......... 46, 759, 104. 42 
DT a aohateinncwdhte 7,613,544.91 
oo. 22, 094, 279. 54 
Internal revenue ....... 22, 779, 856. 24 
Miscellaneous. ........-.- 8, 138, 029. 21 
Total for January, 
de tetanaiene 48, 012, 164. 99 
ee 8,823,068.00 
ES ree 19, 882, 2 2.96 
Internal revenue ....... 20, 767,437.17 
Miscellaneous........... #4, 981,574.95 


Total for Febru- 


ae 45, 631, 265. 08 
ee ania 7,892, 792.89 
Laat 22.090, 681. 25 
Internal revenue......-. 24, 237 , 963. 68 
Miscellaneous. -.......... 2, 398, 192.28 

Total for March, 

SG iktednibeaad 48, 726, 837.31 
inc abiccddenemey 16,538, 566.25 
a incuscuncanhs 18, 765, 017. 92 
Internal revenue --....-. 23, 600, 291. 45 
Miscellaneous........-.-. 2, 674, O17. 28 


Total for April, 


it. ccnebunibetad 45, 089, 326.65 | 
a 4, 135,399.06 
oo ais ctengcene 17, 396, 573. 28 
Internal revenue....... 73, 861, 326. 64 
Miscellaneous -......-.--- 8, 908, 153. 30 





Totalfor May,1900 45, 166,053. 22 | 





49, 688, 755. 88 


* Includes $3,044,314.34 account of Central Pacific Railroad indebtedness. 


EXPENDITURES. 





| Civiland miscellaneous. $7,776,379. 01 


a 1,009,110. 48 

} ESSE egal 4,684, 374.94 
a 791, 50. 36 
ee 10, 475, 410. 90 
tied el cena aati 4, 408, G88. 82 


ber, 1899. ... 39, 145,559.51 


Civiland miscellaneous. 11,036,779. 74 





a ari 9, 352, 823. 88 
ey a a ea 5, 316, 631.18 
SE ia 947, 113. 66 
Ne 10, 973, 525. % 
| ERRORS 1, 562, 222. 58 
Total for January, 
OSE ck 89, 189, 096. 99 


| 
Interest 
Total for Decem- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 


Civiland miscellaneous. 6,793. 308.98 


% RS 9, 436, 083. 51 
 cucdcaksadtbavkscace 4,045, 724. 52 
I eens sid Te 995, 598. 00 

eae 12, 955, 364. 32 
ID i hectAiie ws an aeen 8, 512, 392. 86 


Total for Fe 


ary, 1900 37, 738, 472.19 


viene miscellaneous. 6,989, 136.05 
Vv 


Diih ddhadwtrsdabensdesa 8, 329, 063. 85 
| | PRESS 4, 413, 687.15 
A SSS e 908, 709. 46 
SUE ee 11, 059, 656. 59 
ae ce ccktencens 538, O77. 96 

Total for March, 
I iit a chcecel 32, 188, 271.06 


Civiland miscellaneous. 9,789, 100.90 


tii dinttdtceacs +a - 10,244,127.2 

PE csbatcbekindakatesowa 4, 700, 078. 05 

in cidtbniitnmnithdeainw 392, 764. 87 

Eb nctcnvaiewows 10, 926, 930. 93 

I iidtesecacewanous 4, 850, 925. 49 
Total for April, 

ea wssdhedwbee 40, 908, 927.59 


| Civiland miscellaneous. 9,140, 472.6 
8, 636, 6 














D Sitch cBibidiantentases 5, 149, 621. s 
eimai 886, 885, 2 
I 12, 939, 679. 7: 
PE citainiad rene adae 3, 598, 229. 66 
Totalfor May,1900 40,351,525. 36 
| Civilandmiscellaneous. 8,814,752. 27 
Shas cues nan 3, 230, 817. 69 
BR a dancanecocecccencens . Ee 
0 EE 1, 059, 914, 22 
f I nnn nankeded sone 10, O82, 153. 10 
fee ee 308, 208. 96 
TotalforJune,1900 33,540,673. 41 
| = - 
Total for fiscal 
year 1900 .......- 487,713, 791.71 
Civiland miscellaneous. 12,208,509. 34 
ehh adeubbiakes cave 18, 845, 124. 47 
BN iciitedn &bvbweceen sexe 5, 318, 673.98 
EE tnecackaiinidigecueneet 956, 444.59 
a cee 11,916, 244. 29 
citinehscecrndus 4, 739, 556. 43 


Total for July, 1900 53, 979,653.10 
Excess of expenditure... 4,024,492.50 


| Garplas. ...........<<see- 4,814,527.56 | 
8: , catenin 19, 369, 160. 38 
Internal revenue. --...- 28, 74, 737. 61 
Miscellaneous .....-.-..- 8, 321, 994. 33 | 
Totalfor June,1900 51, 435, 832. 27 
Sarplas............2<e<s 17,895, 158.86 
Total for fiscal 
year 1900 ........ 567, 240, 851. 89 
Surplus for the year _-.... 79,527,060. 1s 
I coniccccenenetm 19, 802, 271. 86 
Internal revenue....... 27,560, 688.90 
| Miscellaneous .......... 2,592, 109. 84 
TotalforJuly,1900 49,955, 160. 60 
OO 21,384, 494.53 | Civiland miscellaneous 11, 869, 782. 04 
Internal revenue. -..... 26,064, 785.99 | War...........--.--- 15, 231, 700. 11 
Miscellaneous -...-.---- b2, 249, 525.96 | Navy-.--..--------- 3, 456, 553. 80 
OS 991, 282. 11 
ere 13, 7380, 799. 06 
PN iebescencesecsues 8,170,081. 39 
Total for August, 
is reich meen 50, 500, 198. 51 
Excess of expenditure... 811,442, 


b Includes 123,838.74 account Central Pacific Railroad indebtedness. 
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Statement of weet and expenditures of the United sete, by months, from | Statement of weseiet and expenditures of the United States, by months, from 


uly 1, 1891, to January 1, 1902—Continued. 


RECEIPTS. 
EE IEEE $19, 700, 516. 13 
Internal revenue ....... 22, 927, 439. 00 
Miscellaneous -......... ®2, 676, 371. 08 


Total for Septem- 


ber, 1900 ........ 45, 304, 326. 22 
I cic consieiaercae 6, 134,354.83 
Customs ................ 9,552,968. 64 


Internal revenue _...-.. 27, 691, 143. 80 
Miscellaneous .......... 8, 381, 984. 61 


Total for October, 

So 51, 626, 067.05 
I os ccknieecientnent $.632,429.45 
I tai 18, 550, 296. 71 
Internal revenue ....... 27,559,159. 27 
Miscellaneous .......... 2,235, 068. 85 

Total for Novem- 

ber, 1900_........ 48, 344,514. 83 

Surplus_................. 7,065,854.17 


--------- 18,496,684. 46 
25, 260, 693. 80 
3,089, 179. 


Customs ....-.-- 
Internal revenue ....... 
Miscellaneous -......-... 


€ 


Total for Decem- 
ber, 1900 





Customs ................ 21,673,915. 77 


























Internal revenue ....... 23,379,008. 61 
Miscellaneous. .......... 2, 467, 367. 60 
Total for Janu- 

ee 47, 520, 286. 98 
Surplus__-___._.....-. 7,420,579.58 
el ae 18, 719, 598. 45 
Internal revenue ....... 22,046,598. 51 
Miscellaneous........... »5,077, 926.20 

Total for Febru- 

SR: SEE eawnannn 45,844, 123.16 
GaN cacietccke 6.963, 487.49 
CE ....ccanansneoeem 21, 048, 596. 71 
Internal revenue ....... 24,320,424. 06 
Miscellaneous. .......... ©4, 522, 104. 24 

Total for March, 

«Pe 49, 891, 125. 01 
Surplus __................ 9,128,268.08 
CBRE... cccnricantimnnn’ Ee 
Internal revenue ....... 26,022,311. 63 
Miscellameous........... 2,613,820.70 

Total for April, 

ih stetcknantaneaiip 7, 767, 851.30 
a 5, 799,605.31 
a 21, 021, 428. 84 
Internal-revenue ....... 27, 668, TOR. 77 


Miscellameous........... 3,939,308. 40 


Totalfor May,1901 52,629, 440.01 
Surplus__.... sages ad 10, 492,879.12 





EXPENDITURES. 
Civiland miscellaneous. $8,115,549. 68 
i cieteltnineieheliineiiidieinurat 14, 125, 284. 44 
a 4, 734, 285. 2 
le a as aoe 1,001, 5938. 59 
OU 10, 861, 213. 96 
PR iciach scsicens eracnsion 832,044. 49 
Total for Septem- 
ber, 1900......... 89, 169, 971. 39 


Civilandmiscellaneous. 11,754,840. 72 


Tilia did neiidiniamsatasioniatia 15, 169, 228. 67 
BE cntcrcne-tanititenapniivtinian ~a 
I S4t 






47,993, 637. 60 


Civiland miscellaneous. 8,141,788. 12 
ar 


Ww esheiceabihenie hiatiisleendhiis 9, 572, 739. 85 

SO alhianikstncncitaeinihdaemeie 5, 608, 808. 94 

pees 1,014, 200, 04 

IO a iain ak 13, 948, 110. 08 

a cacieaincanien dee 2,993, 018. 63 
Total for Novem- 

ber, 1900___.____. 41, 278, 660. 66 


Civiland miscellaneous. 9,694,811. 45 
Ww 10,940, 100, 22 
. 4,487.5 
1,045, 995. 42 
10, 808, 055. 25 
3, 238, 145.! 








Total for Decem- 
en, BOGE... 5. 





Civiland miscellaneous. 12,525, 058. § 








i istastias detpaies So-cite-diebstssichinasaitn 9, 388, 649. 64 

te icteric 5, 168, 577. 82 

ER 840, 902. 57 

| Ree: 10, 215, 352. 58 

| aa 1, 970, 165. 86 
Total for Janu- 

3. es 40, 109, 707. 40 





Civiland miscellaneous. 8,144, 479. 47 














LS Ye 
Rel cieisinnrameenciton 4, 370, 269. 68 
SN soak contictnentsectonn 676, 865. 22 
ON Rea 13, 200, 368.13 
eee 2, 455, 599. 05 
Total for Febru- 
ary, Men. ......<. 38, 880, 635. 67 
Civiland miscellaneous. 10, 822, 602.01 
WE nccnnaceessesncceses 10, 635, 786. 54 
ne RE a 6,014, 510. 41 
NN th aati Se hinted 1, 402, 814. 25 
OO ae 11, 162, 248. 31 
 eiiccivntniibinaien 724, 900. 46 
Total for March, 

inednninnenien 40, 762, 861. 98 
Civiland miscellaneous. 11, 285,520. 76 
MD -cinshasihasliaaiyicoagticneame 10, 102, 730. 72 
SR satsitinmneniaitikinipbeenmiriese 5, 272, 677. 72 
ail at 456, 282. 76 
“Sa 10, 196, 912.02 
EC: , 655, 122. 01 


Total for April, 











1901 .............. 41,968,245. 99 
Civiland miscellaneous. 9, 744, 998. f 3 
al lis inated, 9, 897, 555. 87 
SI isiasbitinisinin in pcblemniennianani 5, 650, 508. 89 
icine Mehnittetniam 693, 170. 06 
Pensions ................ 13,526,204. 69 
I Rcicwcnnesencnense 2, 625, 108. 01 

Total for May,1901 


42, 136, 560. 








*Includes $133,942.89, account Kansas Pacific Railway indebtedness. 


» Includes $2,956,317.95 account of Central Pacific 


oad indebtedness. 


© Includes $1,496,090. 41 account of Central Pacific Railroad indebtedness. 


‘uly 1, 1891, to January 1, 1902—Continued. 


RECEIPTS. 
eee sore $18, 409, 378. 37 
Internal-revenue -...... 25, 431, 802. 10 
Miscellaneous .......... ®6, 492, 727.37 











TotalforJune,1901 50,333,907. 84 

a ithieidaeti aii ene 17, 288, 760.35 
Total for fiscal 

ae 587, 685, 387.53 

Surplus for the year ____- 77, 717,984.38 

ee waceee 21,268, 963. 21 

Internal revenue ....... 28,338, 190.59 


Miscellaneous.-.......... >2,718, 186.20 











Total for July,1901 52,320,340. 00 
IE nin ecccusenin 12,769.12 
Customs ....... ccecee-ee 21,462,171. 19 
Internal revenue .-...... 22,036, 784. 72 
Miscellaneous.......--.. 1,806, 169.52 


Total for August, 























Ts icdebinicuiecadends 45, 384, 125. 43 
ES 6,042,627. 76 
aed “19, 100, 613. 52 
Internal revenue -...-... 22, 433, 053. 83 
Miscellaneous .....-.-.... 2,840, 755. 63 

Total for Septem- 

I NR nineiances 44, 434, 422.98 
GRR 12, 123,686.88 
+ ne ee 23, 415, 570. 79 
Internal revenue ....... 23,511, 649. 55 
Miscellaneous. .........- 2, 904, 732. 62 

Total for October, 

1901_............. 49,881,952. 96 
Surplus.................. 9,186,017.10 
I ccctadishncimaid aitbilomanlh 79, 526, 377 22 
Internal revenue ......-. 23, 049, 725. 25 
Miscellaneous........... 3,140,674.36 

Total for Novem- 

ber, 1901......... 45, 716, 776. 83 
Sarplas..........cc-..--- 6, 619,860.26 
iain a lobeeed ~ 21,089, 827.78 
Internal revenue -...... 23,194, 575. 17 
Miscellaneous...........  2,827,561.86 

Total for Decem- 

— Ween 47,061, 964. 81 
I as. siekecen one’ ---- 9,742,966.53 
Sarplus for first six 7. 


months fiscal year 1902_42,625,927.65 


EXPENDITURES. 
Civiland miscellaneous. $8,008, 482. 57 
i hinnhahihianicniuenannicn 9, 924, 178.78 
ek a 
i aaa 959, 242. 41 
ERE 9, 055, 127.54 
eee 445, 747.41 


TotalforJune,1901 83,045, 147.49 


Total for fiscal 
year 1901 509, 967,253.15 


Civiland miscellaneous. 12, 834, 255. 98 










i Gia E duke indie niles 16,017, 809.10 
eo. Peete haa, 6, 148, 265.8 
RP 1,055, 93 
Pensions ................ 11,601,209. 24 
I ts 4, 655, 674. 31 








TotalforJuly,1901 52,307,590. 88 





Civiland miscellaneous. 7, 582,365.85 
Dl chensnngeseneodtadiaannd 9, 320, 615. 08 
NE hia data simian diehibbadiatice 5,040, 931. 25 
I ihn eccaid Scotia 1, 108, 603. 44 
ee oa 13, 835, 955. 22 
ID iictidm mittcitonaaioss 2, 463, 026. 88 
Total for August, 
Pls cndeenenas 89, 351, 497.67 








6, 600, 711. 89 















SUD icon sudiive shkawiodine 6, 356, 650. 22 
ae 5, 651, 641. 34 
Indians 605, 259. 96 
9, 694, 992.09 
8, 401, 480. 60 
Total for Septem- 
DON, FE cnccntes 82, 310, 736. 10 
Civiland miscellaneous. 12,018, 392.08 
ee 9, 543, 570.02 
inline tn ntaieninaidniihaiits 6, 124, 279. 41 
IN sack 5s aitshaatensillenapeiia 943, 808. 58 
RO iat 10, 450, 863. 58 
PD hvad ici ccddbase 1, 565, 022.19 
Total for October, 
eb cctiaaiisina titans 40, 645, 935. 86 
Civiland miscellaneous 8,174,254.77 
Th cithathncss saben 9, 271, 237.51 
TN  ncittnttnoges - 6,970,123.37 
UN accnkin cain . 744, 515. 40 
eae 18, 607, 288. 28 
PN once éocvesescace 2,481, 497.24 
Total for Novem- 
WOR, Wiscasset 40, 198, 916.57 
Civil and miscellaneous 8, (81, 454. (4 
Wk chankidieons «Geucesdo 8, 634, 649. 28 
TD. cchactinwpresusauiam 5, 284, 090. 91 
OGL AEs, cishobe ccenen 1, 019, 068. 87 
PRED incinca devenanaen 10, 818, 081. 67 
TRROGONG Si scccadncasereses 8, 531, 653. 51 
Total for Decem- 
BOR Bib ckesmne 87,318, 998. 28 


* Includes $2,122,841.24 realized from sale of Government's claim against the 


Sioux City and Pacific Railroad. 


> Includes $432,895.93, account of Central Pacific R. R. indebtedness. 
In 1892, toward the close of President Harrison’s Administration, 


we had reached a very satisfactory condition financially. 


The 


principal of our interest-bearing debt was less than $600,000,000. 
Our annual interest charge was under $23,000,000. The annual 
expenses of the Government fell below $400,000,000, and we had a 
small annual surplus. We were on a thoroughly normal basis. 

Now, mark what happened when the Democratic party came 
into power. A glance at the following summary of annual re- 
ceipts and expenditures will show the great change that came 
about under President Cleveland: 

Under the destructive influence of the Wilson tariff every ye@t 
of Mr. Cleveland’s Administration showed a deficit ranging from 


$18,000,000 to $69,000,000. 


During the fiscal years 1898 and 1899 the 


a deficit of $127,000,000. 


war with Spain caused 


From July 1, 1899, to January 1, 1902, the surplus of receipts 
over expenditures was $200,000,000. 
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Annual receipts and expenditures of the United States from July 1, 1891, to July Annual receipts and expenditures of the United States from July 1, 1891, to July 


























1, 1901, and for the six months from July 1, 1901, to January 1, 1902. 1, 1901, and for the six months from July 1, 1901, to January 1, 1902--Cont'd. 
Year. Receipts. Expenditures. Year. | Receipts, | Expenditures, 
1892 - ..-- ---- ---- een e nn <2 smeme nnn e nem eeeee anne ee $354, 987, 784.24 | $345, 023,330.58 | yo) eee ee ee ee en eee ee 685, 837.58 967, 358.15 
#9, 914, 453.66 wee Frits b84.88 a a 
UAB ...c-nennnscnsesorsenncerancsrsnenonncaneoons eesti) ® | 1000, first six months................--2-0------ | 254: 758,588.01 | 242, 18, 675.98 
| Hg Va, Vale 
ODI eset haeaN a tastialhiel alas hespgsieatatail 207,722, 019.26 | 967,525, 279.82 | eee ee 
— * Surplus. > Deficit. 

1606 .. od <acocesctidtninutes beeen cies siancaneves 813, 390,075.11 | 856,195, 208.29 | ‘ ss 
; 042,805, 223.18 Cleveland was compelled to issue $262,000,000 of bonds to carry on 
- , | the Government in time of peace. McKinley issued $198,000,000 

ne 6 ° 7 
TEES -onuisibegpssitnangnaqereunennesorwescaeyese an O08, 008, 508. 68 vee OR, mrad of bonds for the prosecution of a war, and subsequent events have 
eat _.. .., -, | Shown that we did not need the proceeds of those bonds. 
1897 -----ereeranenen encore sseceeceseerseseccen nn] GAT, 721,705.16 | 965.774 150.07 | In the last two years we have reduced the principal of the debt 
ae $105,000,000 and we have a balance of $175,000,000 in the Treas- 
ee Siti ae ttle hws tlic tmbiaicis | 405, 821,835.20) 443, 368,582.80 ury. So great is the difference between Democratic and Repub- 
|»88,047,247.60  lican methods in national financiering! 

2008. 3: oe aia eit nctns Vi neadeddeais 515, 960,620.18 | 605,072.179.85 | As I have said, the war-revenue act of 1898 is the source of the 
\>89,111,559.67 present surplusin the Treasury. Under that act we had realized 
800 ac pam Sl, oes | se7,240.851.89 | 487,713,791.71 | UP to the Ist of last January over $377,000,000, as the official Treas- 





| °79,527,060,18 | ury statement shows: 


Statement showing receipts from war-revenue acts only, from June 13, 1898, to Tune 30, 1901; also the first six months of the act of March 2, 1901, from July 1 
to December 81, 1901. 


Receipts fro 
Receipts from | Receipts during Receiptsduring Receiptsduring) 4 ? vt : m |. _ 
s : ‘ : +t June 13 July 1901, to |Gross total from 
June 13 to July | the fiscal year | the fiscal year | the fiscal year ; — J. mn — 
1, 1898. 4 10. | 1900. 1901.” 1898. Total. | Dec.31, 1901. | bothacts. 


(Act Mar.2,1901.) 







































Schedule By icine Sodus beans ches $724,078.94 | $38,618,081.20 | $36,416,082.11 | $34,998,836.90 | $110, 757,073.55 $6,925, 145.27 | $117, 682,218.82 
cea > eee 70, 843. 66 5,219, 737.46 | 4, 548, 283.19 | 4, 242, 200. 02 | 14, 080, 564. 33 824, 527.59 14, 405, 091. 92 
BROOR «ai visi weaken el caieaiaed ected al 2,023, 747. 66 81,093, 138.38 | 33, 431, 221. 65 | 84, 439,516.10 | 100, 987,623.79 | 14, 343, 317. 40 115, 330,941.19 
Greckel WRG Kids sR des deeccese oses 46, 973. 00 5, 870, 941. 80 4,844, 743.97 | 4, 465, 629. 00 14, 726, 287. 77 4, 226, 229. 41 18, 2,517.18 
Tobaced, ssccoucet i Serer oo ese 367, 639. 64 14, 226, 994. 63 16, 738, 622.13 | 17, 646, 102.88 | 48, 979, 359. 28 4,908, 734. 71 58, 888, 098. 99 
Sauk .. «neck ucwdtdnakdidinenitddivaeddeusiat | 18, 361. 08 875, 898. 72 895, 045. 07 } 1,001, 510. 66 2, 790, 815. 48 268, 879.95 3, 059, 695. 4: 
CHORES. .. o nesins cdtddd adel eetmeebinene 110, 268. 16 1,717, 851. 34 8, 189, 764. 14 | 3, 462, 560. 62 | 9, 480, 444. 26 344.99 | 9, 480, 789, 2! 
CIGAR ioe ckstedandciesenomicsnees 89, 090. 29 1, 402, 828.18 1,320; 304. 72 | 1,139, 079. 8B 8, 901, 392. 82 16, 269. 04 3.917, 66 
LARC nccics ntdctkn dlbtee nedetlraewies lids theibeaek Gebeee 1, 235, 435. 25 | 2,884, 491.55 | 5, 211, 898.68 | 9, 331, 825. 48 2, 634,963.74 | 11, 966, ; 
Rechte WUE. csamcnacscaniies aasatek Sd aa eee ae 643,446.41 | 1, 079, 405.14 1,027,204.99 | 2,750; 146.54 | 493. 682. 42 | 3) 243) 888. 96 
BECO TP cect aces coccteeinnod tancccesseaanenial 7,840, 62 7, 439. 46 6, 606. 36 | 21, 886. 44 | 1,585.55 | 23, 471.99 
Additional taxes on tobacco and beer 9, 945. 18 | 947, 424. B7 | 18, 734. 82 6,977.81 | 983, 082.13 8,782.11 901, 864. 24 
Total internal revenue. .--.....-.. 8.410,442.51 | 102,359,618. 36 105, 374, 227.95 107, 646,213.05 | 818,790,501. 87 B4, 152, 462.18 | 852, 142, 964.05 
Receipts SPOOR GG a acce rene n0nccndneon 41, 322. 00 4,812, 607.00 8, 008, 637. 00 8, 250, 354. 00 21, 121, 920.00 3,830, 410.00 | 24, 952, 330. 00 
TOGM: 2 csteiperkbactes canese oaneen 8, 451, 764. 51 107, 172, 225. 36 115, 382, 864. 95 115, 905, 567.05 339, 912, 421. 87 87 , 982, 872.18 B77 895, 294. 05 





We should, of course, always keep in the Treasury an available | above the sum needed for a working balance will, at the end of 
cash balance sufficiently large to meet all ordinary emergencies. the fiscal year, amount probably to $175,000,000. 
We should also put the Treasury on such a basis and give such dis- Whatever disposition we may decide to make of the present 
cretionary power to the Secretary as will justify keeping this bal- | Surplus, one thing is certain, that it isour duty as representatives 
ance at a low figure. Every dollar hoarded in the Treasury is a of the people to reduce at once the present taxes by $75,000,000 
dollar drawn from the channels of productive industry. We often | or $80,000,000a year. Howshall this reduction be made? I think 
hear a large Treasury surplus spoken of as a desirable thing, and | that alittle reflection on the circumstances under which the taxes 
as a mark of general prosperity. This opinion proceeds from an | of 1898 were imposed and the pledges which were then made to 
erroneous conception of what constitutes sound national finan- | the people will lead to the inevitable conclusion that the remain- 
ciering. There is a wide difference between private and public | ing war-revenue taxes should be repealed without delay. These 
financiering. taxes were hurriedly imposed and patriotically acquiesced in to 

It is the aim of the man engaged in private business to accu- | meet the sudden demands of war. 
mulate as large an annual surplus as possible. Successful public | When the act was passed, we made the solemn pledge that as 
financiering, on the other hand, consists in adjusting asnearly as | soon as the war was over it would be repealed. A year ago we 
possible annual receipts to expenditures. It should aim to avoid | repealed about one-third of these taxes, giving as our excuse for 
a constantly increasing surplus as well as a frequently recurring | retaining the balance that the expenses resulting from the war 
deficit. A large surplus, therefore, simply indicates a failure to | necessitated such a course. 
wisely adjust revenues to expenses, and the larger the surplus To-day, however, all the expenses of the war with Spain so far 
becomes the greater becomes the danger of disturbances in the | ascertained and payable, estimated at $500,000,000, have been 
business of the country resulting from the concentration of | paid and we have a surplus of $175,000,000 in the Treasury. A 
money in the Treasury. reference to the tables which I have given shows that during the 

The revenue act of 1898 contains one clause that should be re- | first half of the current fiscal year from July 1, 1901, to January 
tained permanently on the statute book. I refer to section 32 of | 1, 1902, the surplus of receipts over expenditures largely exceeded 


the act, which is as follows: the sum realized from the war taxes during the same period. 
SEC. 32. That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to borrow from 





: . i > > ; "o S49 695 927.65 
time to time, at a rate of interest not exceeding 8 per cent per annum, a — of ome on expenditures was --- $42, — one 1 : 
such sum or sums as, in his judgment, may be necessary to meet public ex- | © war taxes amounted to.-........-.-------- .- 987,982, 872,18 
— ren, and ! ae pete corsimoates oe ;nentedaass a coe ees - — — 
“She may prescribe and in denominations o or some multiple of that Ss lus ‘ ¢ 648, 055. 47 
eam; and each certificate so issued shall be payable, with the interest accrued Exce s of surp _ over war taxes .........- 4, 64 7 ‘ 
{pereon, at such time, not exceeding one year from the date of its issue, as It will be seen that if our revenues and expenses continue on 
ie Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe: Provided, That the amount of 





such certificate: d the present basis the repeal of all the remaining war taxes will 
visions Of eniethag ber tee ien Cotenrieiios aioe ane Se Dae. | Still leave us an annual surplus of over $9,000,000. Under this 
tices are hereby extended to the bonds and certificates of indebtedness | showing it seems to me there is no question as to what is our 
authorized by this act. present duty. 

_ With this wise provision in force, $25,000,000 should be a suffi- Some members of this House have said to me in conversation 
clent average amount to keep in the Treasury as a working | that they were not in favor of repealing all the war taxes until 
balance. If this sum should be considered ample, we now have | all the expenses of the war, including the Spanish war bonds, had 
in the a $150,000,000. That should be returned as soon as | been paid. Their position is based upon a misapprehension of the 
possible into the pockets of the ple. Unless we keep down | facts. All of our public debt, except the bonds, may be regarded 


the surplus by further purchases of bonds, the cash inthe Treasury ' as a fixed quantity. The condition of the Treasury at any given 
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time depends, therefore, upon the amount of bonds outstanding | 


and the available cash balance in the Treasury. 

I have prepared a table which shows the capital of the interest- 
bearing debt, the annual interest charge, and the available cash 
in the Treasury at the beginning of each fiscal year since 1891, and 
on January 31, 1898 and 1902: 


Statement of interest-bearing debt, annual interest charge, and available cash, 








including gold reserve. 

| | Available 

|Interest-bear-| Annualin-  § cash,includ- 

| ing debt. terest charge.| ing gold re- 

serve. 

NT Eo and, ele biome eiteh anna | $610,529, 120 | $23,615,725.80 $153,893, 808.88 
as GA chimnlice te tediprtien ented aie 585,029,330 | 22, 893, 883.20 126, 692, 577.08 
I I he tnch init inact ronceemteapiaiaietiaan 585, UBT, 100 | 22, 894, 194.00 3 52 0. 38 
SN Oe viii senna nine neaed 635,041,890 25,394,385. 60 4.13 
SY SLID, dice Siosiicmenin retin individ toon | 716, 202,060 | 29,140, 792. 40 53.51 
SE Be  onb-biwcctabatnecsemien | 847,368,890 | 34, 387,265.60 70 
Tn EE tlic tnt iietle seve iio chlo 847,365,130 ; 34,387,315.20 | 37 76 
Pee 847,367,470 | 34,387,408.80 | 205, 657,570.76 
January Si, 1896..............-.. | $47,365,810 
ST EE mscbinticthonnaicinian whence 1, 046, 048, 750 , B47, 872. 
fk Sa 1, 023, 478, 860 38,545, 130. 00 
ST TE niin enannpx manta 987,141,040 | 29,789,153. 40 
=" Ae aS 943, 279, 210 28, 087,313. 30 
January $1, 1902...............-.- SE Ricictuesceresess 


From this table it appears that on January 31, 1898, before one 
dollar had been spent on account of the war, the debt was 
$847,365,810. The available cash was $223,871,786. The debt, 
less cash. was $623,494,024. 

On January 31, 1902, only three years after the close of the war, 
the debt was $939,094,330. The available cash was $324,796,646. 
The debt, less cash, was $614,297 ,684. 

That is, the net debt to-day is $9,196,340 less than the net debt 
three years ago. So that, while it is true that there are still out- 
standing $97,000,000 of the $198,000,000 Spanish war bonds, it is 
also true that we have the money in the Treasury with which to 
retire them if we so desire. 

All the accrued expenses of the war with Spain have been paid, 
and we are over $9,000,000 better off than we were when the war 
began, and our annual interest charge has been reduced over 
$6,000,000. 

This splendid record of wise national financiering has no par- 
allel in the history of any nation. In the glow of victory and 
pride in the valor of our arms we are apt to forget the honor that 
is due to the financial officers of the Government who have con- 
ducted the nation with safety and honor through the vicissitudes 
of an expensive foreign war. 

To President McKinley and Secretary Gage belong the largest 
share of the honor due to the successful management of the 
national finances during the past four years. 

It now remains for us by a reduction in taxation through the 


repeal of the war-revenue act, and by wise and economical ap- | 


propriations, to return, to restore the normal condition of receipts 
and expenditures that existed before the war. 
public buildings, the improvement of rivers and harbors, the con- 
struction of the isthmian canal, the granting of ship subsidies, 
the enlargement of the Navy, should all be considered from the 
plane of our normal revenues. We should not allow ourselves to 


even contemplate the use of emergency war taxes for carrying | 


out in time of peace these great national enterprises, however 
praiseworthy they may be. 

There are some who fear that a reduction of $80,000,000 or even 
$70,000,000 in our annual revenues, even on our present basis of ex- 
penditures, will result in a deficit. But evenif it should so result 
a deficit is not an unmixed evil. It certainly is not a thing to be 
feared, especially with a balance of $175,000,000 in the Treasury. 
There are many statesmen and economists who, recognizing the 
difference between private and national financiering, believe that 
an annual deficit is better than an annual surplus. Professor 
Henry C. Adams, of Michigan University, whose opinions have 
often been quoted with favor on this floor, has summed up the 
arguments in favor of national deficit financiering in his ex- 
cellent work on Public Debts. I read a few extracts from pages 
79 to 82: 

It seems, then, that both convenience and economy justify the use of tem- 


porary debts whenever estimates fall short of actual expenditures or when | 
some change in public policy presents new demands to the Treasury Depart- | 


ment that must be immediately met. ; 
But the real question that lies at the bottom of the policy of temporary 


loans goes deeper into the science of finance, and suggests itself only when | 


we inquire respecting the alternative presented to the administration, sup- 
posing the policy of temporary debt to be discarded. The alternative is to 
overestimate expenditure and underestimate revenue, in order that such 
discrepancies in the budget as may arise should always be on the side of a 
sarees. The question, then, reduces itself to this: Since perfect harmony 
in the budget can not be expected, do sound rules of finance require the error 
to fall on the side of surplus or of deficit? According to the maxims of 


domestic economy, a constantly recurring surplus is accepted as evidence of 
good Buanctering; but it is doubtful if such maxims are applicable to na- 
tional affairs. 

There are three reasons, as it appears to me, why a coustant deficit should 
be chosen rather than a constant surplus. 
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In the first place, the moral effect of a deficit upon the electors as well as 
upon the legislatures is good. The people will be more careful to exercise 
their constitutional prerogative in the control of expenditures if the minister 
of finance is obliged to use the language of poverty than if they are made to 
feel rich by the portrayal of an ever-increasin — the legislative body, 
also, will be more careful as toappropriationsif deficits stare them in the face 
than if their deliberations are carried on in the presence of an overflowing 
treasury. 

* * x * * * * 

But in the,second place, a deficit at the close of a year brings for a sec- 
ond time before the legislative body the appropriations of the year previ- 
ous. A revisionary study of all expenditures is in this manner rendered 
necessary, and this tends to secure a stricter control over future appropria 
tions. ne laws of many States provide for temporary loans, sometimes in 
the form of a loan from one appropriation that is in excess to another in 
which there occurs a deficit, sometimes the Government is authorized to ap 
ae directly to the market; but in either case the action of the minister of 

nance must come up for approval or disapproval when his report is pre- 
sented to the legislative body. 

The third claim in favor of deficit financiering is of a somewhat different 
nature, since it brings to our notice the commercial distress which may be 
occasioned by adopting the competing policy. It is a well-known principle 
that the value of money is inversely as its amount; and if, through a con 
stant excess of revenue over expenditure, large sums are withdrawn from 
circulation, or if, through any considerable excess in the revenue of one 
year, the average amount of money in the hands of the people be reduced, 
the country will suffer the inconvenience which always attends falling 
vaiues. 

IT can not agree fully with Professor Adams, but I must admit 
that there is great force and wisdom in what he says in favor of 
deficit financiering, especially when a nation is out of debt. But 
while we have any debt outstanding we ought to provide an an- 
nual surplus to be used in extinguishing the debt. 

From the best estimates that can be made the repeal of the war- 
revenue act would still leave us an annual surplus of over 
$9,000,000. Butif, through any unforeseen changes in the business 
world, our other revenues should decrease and a deficit should 
result from the repeal of these war taxes, we need have no appre- 
hensions of disaster and should have no hesitation in promptly 
repealing these taxes. The present surplus in the Treasury could 
be put to no better use than making up such annual deficits as 
might result from a repeal of the war taxes and a return to our 
ordinary revenues. There is, however, not the remotest prospect 
of such a deficit, and the surplus must be used in some other way. 

Finally, the repeal of the war taxes will in no way embarrass 
us in making just concessions to Cuba. We have given to the 
island political independence and a stable republican government. 
With the magnanimity that has always characterized the Re- 
publican party, let us at this session of Congress do all in our 
power to give to the people of Cuba commercial independence 
and industrial prosperity. 

Mr. Chairman, after reviewing with some care the financial 
history of the country and taking into consideration the present 
condition of the Treasury and the probable demands upon our 
resources in the future, it seems to me that we shall be false to 
our trust as representatives of the people if we do not decide at 
once to repeal these war taxes. 

I trust that the bill reported by the gentleman from New York, 
the Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, last Monday 
will be passed without amendment. It should be considered by 
itself and without being complicated with other questions. It 
simply restores the taxes that existed before the war with Spain. 
It should be passed without delay and ought to receive the vote 
of every member of this House. 

We have already delayed too long in this matter. Further de- 
lay may be fatal. Emergency taxes, if retained too long after 
the emergency has passed, become permanent taxes. 


Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


or 
J. BURKETT, 

OF NEBRASKA, 
| IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
| Friday, February 7, 1902, 
| 
| 


HON. E. 


On the bill (H. R. 10847) making appropriation for the legislative, execut!v' 


and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 


30, 1908, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BURKETT said: . 

| Mr. CuarrMan: I desire to avail myself of this opportunity t? 

| address the House upon an important measure now pending be- 

| fore the Invalid Pensions Committee, and which has not yet been 
by them reported upon. I address the House at this time that 
the committee may have before them in their deliberations some 
figures and data that I have collected, and some deductions that 
I shall make therefrom, which, to my mind, argue very strongly 
for the passage of the bill, or some similar bill. And let me say 
now that I have no undue proprietary pride in this bill to the ex- 
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clusion of any other. I shall support any bill or anybody’s bill 
that will relieve the complaint that is now being os in 
matters. 

The bill I refer to is H. R. 3098, and is intended to amend sec- 
tion 2 of the act of June 27, 1890, of the pension laws. This law 
is commonly known as the new law, and under its provisions 
those soldiers who are incapacitated from the performance of 
manual labor and are yet unable to establish the origin of their | 
disability as of Army service are pensioned. As the law now | 
stands, a soldier drawing a pension under it is rated at $6, $8, $10, | 
or $12 per month, according to the degree of his inability to earn | 
a support by manual labor. | 

The section which this bill proposes to amend is that part of | 
the 1890 law which prescribes the several ratings, and, if passed, | 
its effect will be to establish a flat-rate pension under this law of | 
$12 per month. 

No other provisions of the 1890 law are changed, nor are any 
other of the pension laws affected. No soldier's right is abridged, | 
but. on the other hand, veterans who are drawing less than $12 
per month under the law of 1890 will be increased to $12 by vir- 
tue of this amendment. 

The proposed legislation is not of hasty conception, nor have I 
introduced the bill until considerable thought had been given to | 
it, much counsel taken from veterans and Grand Army of the | 
Republic posts, and very much computation made. The idea is | 
suggested from experience in calling up and attending to many 
hundreds of claims for constituents. Most of us have common 
experiences in this particular branch of our work. and accord- | 
ingly I shall not go into very minute detail as to what has sug- | 
gested the bill, but, rather, shall devote my time to showing why 
the bill should pass. 

We are all well aware that the present laws and their adminis- 
tration are unsatisfactory to the soldiers. Indeed, most of us 
probably, from time to time, have been wont to criticise what 
seemed an injustice to some worthy veteran. With so much of 
machinery (and under the law as it is that machinery seems nec- 
essary) for the adjudication of claims, there is little wonder that 
somewhere, every once in a while, it skips a cog, or fails to do its 
full duty. Iam not persuaded that this amendment will adjust 
all the complaints and satisfy all the complainants, but, sirs, it 
will satisfy two-thirds of them; for the Commissioner’s last re- 
port, at page 94, shows that out of a total of 155,165 claims for 
original and increase of pension filed during the last year two- 
thirds of them, or 108,559 claims, were under the very identical 
law that this bill seeks to amend, and to overcome the very iden- 
tical things that this bill removes from it. 

During the same time there were allowed by the Pension Bu- 
reau, according to the report at page 73, 653 original claims under 
the old law, and 19,319 original claims underthenewlaw. There 
were also allowed of increases under the old law 12,693, and under 
the new law 22,765, while of reissues, restorations, and renewals 
there were allowed under the old law 3,577, and under the new 
law of the same class of cases there were allowed 8,379. 

Summarizing, we find that during the last year affirmative 
action has been had in the Department under the old law in 16,923 
cases. and under the new law in 50,463 cases. 

Those claims under the new law—two-thirds of all filed and 
representing three-fourths in allowances—were every one of them 
filed for exactly the same purpose that this amendment is intended 
toaccomplish. They were filed for an increase, or a twelve-dollar 
rating. ‘This law precludes all such by making a minimum as 
well as a maximum rate. 

It is the indefiniteness of the 1890 law that has made it such a 
source of trouble. Its unending offer of inducement; its tantaliz- 
ing more; its inviting bid to try again, is the ‘‘ why ’’ of so many 
claims under it. Every increase or rejection under that law is a 
specific invitation to try again. In fact, that is the soldier’s only 
— He must do it. He will doit. In fact, he is directed to 
do it. 

_ Only one-third of the soldiers under the 1890 law have had a 
final settlement of their claims. Two-thirds of them know their 
case is unfinished. Sixty-five per cent of all the claims hitherto 
allowed under the 1890 law are incomplete and unfinished, and 
hence are worked over and upon constantly. Thisis only in favor 
of a continued large force of clerks in the Pension Department. 
One medical examination after another is ordered. A case came 
under my observation where three examinations had been taken 
by a soldier in a single year. One review of the case after another 
is made. The papers are worn out in the much handling. Un- 
told expense is made both to the claimant and to the Government 
by this doling out of pensions under the “ installment plan.”’ 

The object of this bill is to settle all of these claims at once; to 
have a final and complete verdict rendered now; in short, to close 
up and file away as completely adjusted two-thirds of all the 
claims now before the Department; to discharge three-fourths of 
the medical examining boards, or, rather, save three-fourths of 
their fees and expense; to discharge one-half of the clerks in the 








Department, and to save one-half of the postage and stationery 





pension | and miscellaneous items of expense of the Pension Bureau. 


But, sirs, best of all, it will smooth the path of 280,000 heroes 
of the Republic. It will send a tiny ray of sunshine into 280,000 
homes and make a million happy hearts. It means a little more 
to eat to some hungry mouths, a little more clothes to some shiv- 
ering form, and a little more of school, and a few more books, a 
better education and better opportunities, higher thoughts, nobler 
ideals, better men and women, more patriotic and devoted citi- 
zenship. 

Then, too, the opportunities for inequalities among the pension- 


| ers have made the 1890 law an object of contempt. It is difficult 


to make comparisons satisfactory to all parties compared. It is 
impossible to say that one soldier in a community is entitled to 
$12, another $10, another $8, and another $6, according to the 
degree of ability to perform manual labor, and make any of them, 


| except the $12 man, satisfied. 


Human nature is so constructed that comparisons against in- 
terest are odious even when they are absolutely right. In short, 
everybody knows his own troubles, his own diseases, his own 
disabilities better than he knows anybody’s else and better than 
anyone can know his; and, doas he may, he is unable to appreciate 
another’s troubles as he does his own. To the heroic veteran, 
gray and grizzled by patriotic service to his country, as the shad- 
ows of declining years fall about him, there is no just compari- 
son but his own infirmities with the robust vigor and extravagance 
of health that he gave to his country. 

Ratings under the old law are more certain and more easy of 
interpretation. Their correctness may be established. Degree 
can be measured with mathematical precision in most instances. 
An arm off at the shoulder has a certain rating, and off at the 
elbow has another rating. There can be no uncertainty. But to 
measure a man’s ability to perform manual labor and then pen- 
sion him according to that judgment could not possibly result 
other than in error and complaint and dissatisfaction. Then, too, 
sirs, all the more so when the man who rates has never seen the 
soldier he is rating, and, while pretending to base his ratings upon 
the compromised opinion of three other men who have made an 
examination, absolutely refuses to follow their recommendations. 

A more absurd proposition I can not imagine. There is little 
wonder that injustice is complained of, and yet how could it be 
otherwise? Doctors from all over the country are sending in 
reports. These doctors are from different schools of medicine; 
they are differently educated; they are of different temperaments, 
and they differ in their attitude toward the whole plan of the 
pension system. Some of them are able not only to diagnose a 
disability, but to describe it minutely and intelligently; others 
may possess neither of these qualifications. 

That you may fully appreciate the difficulties under which the 
Department labors in this particular, let me quote to you from 
the Commissioner’s report the words of the medical referee, Mr. 
J. F. Raub. He says: 

After more than three years’ effort to improve the work of examining 
surgeons it has been found that such effort has not been crowned with the 
measure of success hoped for and reasonably expected. It is to the credit of 
some boards that take an honest pride in their work that they are giving 
fairly satisfactory reports. * * * 


Too many, however, apparently regard their duties and obligations to the 
Bureau in the slightest imaginable manner, their certificates bearing evi- 
dence of work done in a slipshod, haphazard manner. This faulty work is 
most frequently apparent in the inaccurate descriptions of disabilities and 
in the use of practically the same phraseology in describing a disability. 
For instance, one board in 20 examinations found valvular disease of the 
heart and described it in practically the same words in each case. Test ex- 
aminations failed to confirm these reports. Noamount of advice, with special 
instructions, has effected any material improvement. 

Many boards apparently have no conception or appreciation of the impor- 
tance of their duties, and quiet their consciences by submitting machine- 
made reports that are in the highest degree unreliable and unsatisfactory. 

One board regarded its duties as fully performed when the secretary, hav- 
ing examined the claimants at his office, merely conferred over a telephone 
with theother members, after which they all certified that they were present 
and participated personally at the examination. * * * 

Taking into consideration all the complaints, real and imaginary, against 
the office, the knowledge of the Bureau that reports of examining surgeons 
are unreliable, the failure to secure intelligent, thorough, and complete certifi- 
cates, notwithstanding the efforts of the Bureau during thirty years—efforts 
groves moreand moreinsistent year by year—it is surprising that nochange 

as been made in the system. 


Is it to be wondered that exasperating comparisons are made? 
Is it to be wondered that the new law rating in many cases not 
only does not establish even approximately the soldier's disability, 
but rather his blind fortune, in making the board of rating under- 
stand he is debilitated. 

The rating part of the law is the part complained of. It is the 
part that causes the trouble. Soldiers do not complain, so far as 
my experience teaches me, when they feel that they are drawing 
what the law allows them and what their Congress intended they 
should have. But it is the uncertainty and indefiniteness of the 
1890 law that condemns it as applied to practice. Then let us do 
away with the uncertainty; let us take from it the part that makes 
the trouble. Let us have no sliding table to be speculated upon 
by a board of rating 3,000 miles, perhaps, from the soldier affected 
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thereby. Let the soldier know in the fewest possible words, and 
in the plainest language, just what Congress intends to give him. 
Take away the power of any man to work up or down the rate, 
according to his whims or his fancy, his ignorance or his prejudice. 

Eleven years ago Congress said that a soldier who was incapaci- 
tated from earning a support by manual labor should have of the 
bounties of the nation $12 per month— 
and not less than $6 per month proportioned to the degree of inability to earn 
a support. 

The war then was only removed twenty-five years. To-day it 
is thirty-six years since the last soldier was mustered out. In all 
that great army of veterans few, comparatively, are under 60 
years = age. Much the larger proportion are probably above 65 | 
years oid. 

" With the infirmities of age stealing on them, with the toils and 
cares of life burdening them down, with the years of war and | 
bloodshed that they experienced taken into consideration, it is my | 
judgment that none of them are able to earn a support by manual 
labor; at least that may be said of the great majority of them; 
and for one, if it is necessary, in order to do away with all the 
examinations and the evidence and the parleying and the jockey- 





ing to establish inability to perform manual labor, I am in favor 
of establishing that fact by law. Suppose some one of them has | 
retained his health and his vigor, and really does perform manual | 
labor, I shall rejoice in the fact, rather than begrudge him the | 
benefits of the law, if this bill should pass. 





The pension system should be a comfort to the old soldier rather 
than a worry. Its benefits should be obtained in the easiest pos- 
sible manner consistent with the safety of the nation against 
frauds. What the Government is going to do, it ought to do gen- 
erously and magnanimously, and not niggardly and begrudgingly. 
To make a pension rate of $12, or any other rate, and then throw 
around it such barriers as to make it impossible to be attained, is 
ungenerous and un-American. If you want the old soldier to have 
$12 per month, say so, and strike down every barrier that stands 
in his way of securing it. 

I hope, as far as I have gone, that my words have fallen on sym- 
pathetic ears. I believe this House is in sympathy with the 
propositions that I have laid down so far. I believe the experi- | 
ence of its members confirms what I have said. There may be | 
those here who whould give even larger ratings. I believe that | 
the time will come when we shall have a properly adjusted serv- | 
ice pension that will more correctly respond to the demands of 
justice to the soldier. But it has not been my object at this time 
to undertake any revolution of the pension system, or to call 
forth the attack that would necessarily come to new pension legis- 
lation. Iam only anxious that the Jaws that we now have shall 
be more equitable, more easy of application, and more satisfac- | 
tory to the great army of patriots in their declining years. 

There is another side of this question that will concern each of 
us, and that each of us are bound as guardians of the national 
purse toinvestigate before this bill is passed. I confess, sirs, that 
f have given no little time to this side of the question. What 
each of you want to know is, What is the amendment going to | 
cost the Government? How much additional will it carry in the 
pension appropriation bill? I might say here, however, that the | 
American people are generous, they are fraternal, they are char- | 
itable, they are patriotic, and they rejoice that the nation is big | 
enough and rich enough to be generous to its heroes. 

But it is our duty to protect the National Treasury. There is 
not a soldier in the land to-day, I believe, who would wish us to do 
otherwise. Patriotism that sent a man to the front to fight the 
battles of his country would spurn the depleting of its Treasury, 
evenif he should profit thereby. But I have looked into this ques- 
tion, and it is my opinion that it will not require to exceed 
$6,000,000 per year in addition to what We have appropriated for 
the past several years. Surely this is not exorbitant nor toomuch 
if this amendment will do better justice for our national heroes. 

Last year we appropriated $144,000,000 for pensions, and I be- 
lieve that the figures will demonstrate that $150,000,000 or $151,- 
000,000 will prove abundantly adequate if this bill should pass. 
Let me also suggest that this amendment will save money in 
many particulars. I shall therefore give you first the additional 
cost of such a bill, and then give you the saving that will accrue 
to the Government under it. 

First. In addition to what we are now paying in pensions it 
will cost as much more as it will take to bring every man under 
the new law who draws less than $12 up to that rate. From the 
report of the Commissioner of Pensions, I find that under the law 
there are pensioned— 
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By computation, it would require $1,259,100 per month or 
$15,109,200 per year to bring all up to $12 per month. Similarly 





figuring, the honorable Commissioner of Pensions estimates that 
it would require $6,313,708.20 to bring all under the old law up to 
$12, provided they choose to apply under the new law as amended. 
This makes a total of $21,422,908.20 required to bring every man 
now on the pension rolls, under any law, who draws less than $12 

up to that rating. From this we may legitimately deduct the 
savings to the Government by reason ofthelaw. Last year prac- 
tically $900,000 was paid out for medical examinations. By mak- 


_ ing a careful estimate it can be said that of this there was paid 


for new law cases, which would all be saved under the proposed 
amendment, $600,000. 

On page 73 of the report of the honorable Commissioner of 
Pensions may be found Table No. 1, showing the number of pen- 


| sions allowed and increased during the year, with the annual 


value of such issue and increase. This table shows what addi- 
tional burdens are brought to the Pension Bureau in the natural 
course of business with the laws as they are at present—that is, 
that the pension roll and its value increases every year under 


| present laws. 


If any of those would be obviated by this proposed amendment, 
or rather if any of the natural increases to pension expenses and 
outlay under the laws as they are have already been included in 
the estimate under the proposed amendment, then it is fair that 
they should be deducted from the sum total necessary to carry 
into effect the amendment, for the reason that such increases 


| would occur anyway under the law as it is, and hence are not 


properly chargeable to this amendment. The total value, as 
therein shown, of civil-war claimants, by allowances, and reissues, 


/and restorations, and additional, and increases, and changing 


classes, was $4,114,851. Of this, $2,879,983 is directly traceable to 
allowances and increases, etc., under the new law, or the act of 
June, 1890. 

Itis but fair, then, in calculating the increase in the pension dis- 
bursements by reason of the proposed amendment, to deduct from 
the estimated amount the amount that we can reasonably expect 
the pension roll will increase under the present laws which have 
been duplicated in our estimates under the amendment. There 
is no better way to estimate the future, perhaps, than by the fig- 
ures of the past. It is fair, then, to say that from the estimated 
increase by reason of this bill there should be deducted the amount 


| that the roll will increase under the present laws. 


Therefore, all of the amount which the roll will be increased 
under the law of 1890 as it is should be deducted. It is hard to 
tell just what proportion of the increase in the pension al’owances 
by reason of the old-law claims should be deducted. Someone 
may say that the increase each year is offset to a considerable 


| extent by depletion of the rolls by death, failure to claim, etc. 


But to this the answer is, that the same depletion would occur 
under the amendment, and the same decrease can be depended 
upon. 

We find from the table that I have just referred to that on ac- 
count of allowances, increases, reissues, etc., under the old law 
the pension roll was increased last year $1,234,868. Someof these 
allowances of course were to claimants already drawing more than 
$12 and some to claimants drawing less than $12. If we could 
figure just what proportion of these claimants were drawing less 
than $12, that amount should be deducted, as is deducted the en- 
tire amount of the increases, etc., under the new law, for in the 
computation that we have submitted we have contemplated the 
increase up to $12 of every soldier under both laws. 

It is safe to say, perhaps, from observation and from the best 
estimates that can be made from the Commisioner’s report, that 
one-half of the increase under the old law has been on account of 
pensioners drawing a rate less than $12. Therefore, if this is cor- 
rect, from the estimated increase on account of this proposed 
amendment giving a flat rate of $12 there should be deducted the 
additional sum of $617,434 that we may expect persons under the 
old law, drawing a rate less than $12 per month, will increaso 
their total pensions during any year with the law as it is now. 

Table No. 3 of the report of the Commissioner of Pensions, pago 
76. shows the amounts of the first payment on every class of cer- 
tificate during ‘the last fiscal year. This represents the amount 
of back pay paid to the soldiers duriug the year, and if the pres- 
ent amendment should pass a great amount of this back pay 
would be saved to the Government by reason of the pensions be- 
ing raised by virtue of the law, the same as in all other cases of 
this sort in the changing of the pension laws. This enormous 
item would be distributed among the soldiers in increase of their 
present ratings. 

While the amount as shown by the report would probably not 
represent anywhere near the amount that would be saved each 
year hereafter, at least the amount that is shown to have been 
paid under the 1890 law would be saved, and also a considerable 
portion of that paid under the general law, for the reason that 
many claimants who are prosecuting their claims under the gen- 
eral law and who draw less than $12 per month, if they should 
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resent their claims and draw $12 under the 1890 law, would 
rop their claims under the general law. 

We find from this table that there was paid out last year in first 
payments, or in back pension, under the new law, $4 309,502.46, 
and under the general law, or the old law, they have paid out 
$1,604,028.22. It would not be too much to estimate that one- 
third of this latter amount would be saved by reason of the pas- 
sage of this amendment, which would amount to $534,676.07, or a 
total saving of $4,944,178.53. 

Table No. 11, page 85 of the Report of the Commissioner of 
Pensions, shows that the total expense of running the Pension 
Bureau, outside of disbursing agencies and examining surgeons, 
during the last fiscal year has been $2,498,639.90. This, of course, 
includes the salaries of officers and clerks, stationery, printing, 
postage, etc. 

It is quite possible that during the first year after this amended 
law should go into effect that the clerical force could not be re- 
duced; that the postage and stationery and printing account 


might not be reduced; but when the claims had been adjusted to | 


this new law, then certainly the force of clerks could be reduced 
at least one-half, and the postage and miscellaneous expenses 
could be reduced the same, for the reason that two-thirds of the 
claims that are filed in the Department, being under this law—if 
these claims are satisfactorily adjusted, as they will be by this 
amendment—then certainly we can expect that one-half of the 
force and one-half of the printing, etc., would attend to the other 
one-third, 

At page 61 of the Commissioner’s report we find that last year 
there was paid in attorneys’ fees $591,245.22. I believe it is safe 
to say that two-thirds of this amount, or $394,163.48, was paid on 
account of the new-law claims. An amendment of this sort 
would save this almost entirely to the soldiers. To be sure it 
would make no saving to the Government, and thus could not be 
legitimately considered to reduce the additional appropriation 
necessary to carry into effect this proposed amendment, 


eration in this connection. The old veteran is annually paying 
that much out in his vain struggle to obtain what he believes his 
rights to be under the new law. This amendment saves that 
amount to him. 

The Commissioner reports to us that of the money which Con- 
gress appropriated for pensions, $5,471,985.17 remained unex- 
pended at the end of the fiscal year. Accordingly, there was 
$138,528,014.83 expended for pensions last year. If to this we add 
the $21,437,847 necessary to bring all up to the $12 rating, we 
would have a total pension roll of $159,965,861.83, and from this 
deducting the savings, as I have heretofore set out, would leave 
$149,774,946.385, the amount actually necessary to carry into effect 
the provisions of this amendment. This is $5,775,946.35 more 
than the appropriation for the last fiscal year, and within the 
amount that I stated at the beginning the bill could be put in 
operation for. Or, to summarize: 


Additional cost to raise all now drawing under new law to $12.. $15, 109, 200.00 
Additional cost to raise all now drawing under old law to $12... 





De ne, as dedbamebnerent 21, 437, 847.00 
Saved by reason of this amendment: 
Account of medical examination fees 5 
Account of increase under new law as it now is.... 2,879, 983.00 


Account of increase under old law as it nowis 617, 434. 00 


Account of back pension under new-law claims. .... 4, 309, 502. 46 
Account of back pension under old-law claims...... 534, 676. 07 
Account of saving expense of Bureau............--- 1, 249, 819. 95 





Total saving 


Net increase of cost 


nets wadhteih ogmennscenetunaw atin 11, 246, 981.52 
Present expenditure 


138, 528, 014. 83 





Total amount necessary, with law amended. --..-. 
Present appropriation 144, 000, 000. 00 


Additional appropriation necessary 5, 774, 946. 35 


But, | 
being in favor of the soldier, it is a matter worthy of our consid- | 


6, 328, 647.00 | 


10, 190, 915. 48 | 


| fromearning a living by the performance of manual labor. 
014.85 | Tsay, between the machinery of the two laws this claimant, old 
weee-ee= 149,774, 946. 35 | 


he has done no more than he will do with the law as it is now. 
They have their old law right now, and this amendment gives 
them nothing additional in this respect, nor should it take any- 
thing away in that respect. 

During the last fiscal year there were filed of original applica- 
tions under the new law, or the act of June, 1890, 7,571, and of 
these 1,335 had claims pending under the general law, while 
4,240 had claims admitted or were drawing pension under the old 
law. Of course, those persons who had claims admitted and ap- 
plied under the new law were drawing less than $12 under the 
general law. This shows the determination of the old soldier in 
procuring the rating of $12; after his claim has been adjudicated 
under the general law and he has not reached a $12 rating, he 
has applied under the new law; while the figures also show that 
while the claimant was still hopeful under the old law, even 
though actually drawing nothing, that of some 7,000 applications 

| only 1,335, or less than one-fifth, had claims pending under the 
| old law. 

On the other hand, we find that last year there were filed origi- 
| nal claims under the old law, 943, and of these 943 there were 476 
who had new-law claims pending and 647 that had new-law 
claims admitted. This, of course, represents men who are either 
drawing no pension or who are drawing less than $12 per month, 
and rather than being a reflection upon the old soldier, it only 
shows the fruitless effort and the work that is necessary to draw 
a pension at all. 

A case that has come under my own personal observation is 
| perhaps in point in this particular. The veteran served four 
| years and six months in the civil war. He was a good soldier— 
| not a blot upon his record. He was at the front, and the fact that 
| he was at the front, together with the additional fact that he has 
| not a line of hospital record, probably prevents him from drawing 

a single cent of pension. He has only six teethin hishead. Heis 
totally deaf in one ear and nearly so in the other. He is bowed 
down with years. He carries, plainly visible, the marks of a 
veteran. Toa layman it is easily apparent that he is absolutely 
unable to earn a living by manual labor; yet this decrepit old 
| veteran, after four years and a half of patriotic service to his 
| country, is denied a penny of pension by the Government he 
served so long and faithfully. Heis caught between the machin- 
ery of the two laws. While he has had applications in under 
both laws, and this counts for two claims, yet he would be satis- 
fied if he could draw $12 per month under either. 

His claim under the old law is based upon scurvy. Evidence 
enough to satisfy any jury to the effect that he had scurvy in the 
Army has been introduced. There is not a single syllable of tes- 
timony to dispute that fact or to contradict the evidence in his 
behalf. Several witnesses, together with some of the officers of 
his regiment, testify as to his affliction. One comrade, who knew 
him before he enlisted, messed with him during his service, and 
who testified that he knew him like a brother, makes affidavit as 
to the disease. 

Another comrade, who did not know him until after he enlisted, 
testified as to his disease in the Army, that claimant states 
brought on his disability. The medical examining board say 
that there is history of the disease which the claimant and his 
witnesses testify that the soldier had in the service, yet, under 
the old law, the claim is rejected, for the alleged reason that 
there is insufficient evidence to prove the continuance of the dis- 
ease during all the years intervening between his discharge and 
the present. 

Under the new law the claim has heen rejected on the ground 
that loss of hearing and loss of teeth did not incapacitate him 
Thus, 





| 





and broken in health, bearing the marks of his service, in his 


| declining years is yet unable to partake of the bounties which 
~ | this Government has so generously intended for her national 
| heroes. 

It may be argued against the passage of this bill that even if 


This is a single case of why a law of this sort should be passed. 


this law would pass, and a $12 rating was given to the soldier | Take it out of the hands of the medical board, or the board of 
under the new law, he would still prosecute his claim under the | review, or the rating board, or any other board, to say what dis- 
old law, but he certainly would not do it unless he had rights | ables a man and what does not disable a man, or to what degree 
under that law. This he can do now. The pending measure | a man is disabled or is not disabled, and let this Congress of the 
neither adds to nor takes from his rights under other laws. But | United States, the Representatives of the people, say, in words so 
the time has passed for proving up claims under the old law. | plain that they may be understood, that the soldiers of this coun- 
Only 543 were able to do so last year. Forty years of time is too | try who followed its flag in times of sore distress shall be protected. 
long to go back through and find witnesses. Death has thinned Again I repeat that in my judgment the trouble with the pen- 
the ranks of comrades; age and long intervening years has made | sion system is its uncertainty, its incomprehensible incongruities. 
uncertain memories. The soldiers are not complaining for higner pensions so much as 
_The present system of proof has outlived its usefulness. It is they are for their rights asthe laws now are. Let Congress make 
ridiculous to ask a man to remember details of things that hap- | the rate. Let it be a certain, definite, fixed rate, conditioned in 
pened nearly half a century ago. Yet, supremely ridiculous as is | the law of 1890, only upon patriotic service to the country and an 
the asking of it, even more unjust is the requirement of it from | honorable discharge. 
the pensioner as a condition precedent. But suppose somebody | This is not liberality; it is only justice. It is little re:ard, in- 
did apply under the old law after this amendment goes into effect, | deed, to compensate the fighting and the dying, the suffering and 
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the privations that those men went through. I wish we could do 
more. They did a patriotic duty, and performed it as only a hero 
could. They marched into the jaws of death and brought out 
Old Glory without a star missing. They charged the best and 
most determined foe that men ever went against, and brought as 
the victories of war a reunited nation, with all misunderstanding 
obliterated. 

Let us pass this bill. It is only a little thing, but it means much 
to many men and many homes. It will not be operative long. 
Father Time has made old men of the boys of “‘ °61,”’ and the silent 
call of death is mustering them out after a life well spent in pa- 
triotic service of their country. Let us help them now, while we 
may, for we may not when we would. 


Eulogy on Death of the Late Robert E. Burke. 


REMARKS 


OF 
CHARLES W. THOMPSON, 
OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 8, 1902. 


HON. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 

** Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended in order that 
an opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. Roperrt E. 
—* late a member of the House of Representatives from the State of 

exas 

* Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the de- 
ceased, and in recognition of his eminent abilities as a distinguished public 
servant, the House, at the conclusion of these memorial proceedings, shall 
stand adjourned. 

** Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

** Resolved, That the Clerk be, and he is hereby, instructed to send a copy 
of these resolutions to the family of the deceased "— 


Mr. THOMPSON said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: In the death of ROBERT EMMET BURKE Alabama | 


sadly notes the close of the noble career of one of her most dis- 
tinguished sons. His adopted State of Texas is justly proud of him, 
but not more proud than his native State of Alabama. He was 
born of honest and humble parents in a county adjoining my own, 
and one of the counties of my Congressional district. It was not 


my pleasure to know him personally, but I am proud to add a) 


testimonial to the many already offered in memory of such a 
grand life, so full of usefulness to his people and his country. 


Alabama has contributed a large number of useful and distin- | 


guished men to the national councils, and not a few have come 
out of Mr. BURKE’s native county, Tallapoosa. That county fur- 
nished the Lone Star State with another eminent and highly hon- 
ored gentleman, Judge David B. Culberson, whose eldest son, 
also a native of Tallapoosa County, now fillsa prominent position 
in the United States Senate in a manner worthy of his ancestry. 

But we have no cause to be prouder of any man who has gone 
out of our State than of the lamented Rospert EMMET BURKE. 
He was an honest, unpretentious, unselfish, conscientious, cour- 
ageous man. Prompted by the same patriotic motives that car- 
ried so many of our noble sons to the battlefield, he entered the 
military service of the Confederacy at the early age of 16 years, 
conceiving it to be not only his duty but also a privilege to offer 
his life in defense of the principles animating the South in the 
terrific struggle of 1861-1865. And although I did not go with him 
through the bloody conflicts of that war, being much younger 
than he was and far too young to act asa soldier, I know full 
well the brave record he made in the army, and the history of 
his subsequent public career—the splendid services he rendered 
to the State of Texas and to the United States. I know well the 
confidence which he won from the community in which he lived 
and the community at large. The esteem and honor bestowed 
upon him by his fellow-countrymen all along the journey of his 
life demonstrate to me his loyal devotion to his country and to 
what he considered to be right and his faithful performance of 
every duty that was intrusted to him. 

T have alluded to some of his characteristics—his bravery, as 
shown in the war, his honesty, simplicity, and unselfishness, all 
of which were attested by the everyday acts of his life, and for 
which he became noted among all his friends and acquaintances. 
I might also dilate upon other characteristics—the sturdy oo 
verance and will power which enabled him to grapple with the 
hard conditions which confronted him at the end of the war, and 
the thoronghness and conscientious care which he bestowed on 
everything which he undertook. He found himself in 1865 with- 
out any money, without any profession, and without a sufficient 
education. Nevertheless, he determined to overcome all these 
obstacles. He determined to get an education and to become a 


lawyer; and in spite of his poverty he did get an education, and a 


good one, and did become a lawyer, and a very good one. In his 
| new home in Texas, where he located in his nineteenth year, he 
| settled down manfully to work and study, and by the time he was 
| 23 years of age he had been admitted to the bar. Then followed 
eight years of steady devotion to his profession, during which he 
won the respect of every citizen of Dallas; and then, at the age of 
31, he was elevated to the bench, serving as county judge and 
district judge for many years, and until he was promoted in 1896 
to represent his district in the Fifty-fifth Congress, and afterwards 
in the Fifty-sixth; and he had been reelected to this present Con- 
gress when death snatched him away from his field of usefulness 
| in the prime of life aud at the untimely age of 54. 

This is certainly a proud record—the record of a self-made man, 

triumphant over the most disheartening difficulties, and success- 
ful in all essential particulars, socially, intellectually, and mor- 
ally. And yet none could be more modest and unassuming than 
he was in relation to his achievements and abilities. For that 
very reason, all the more did his constituents at home and his as- 
| sociates here delight to honorhim. He never boasted or pushed 
himself into prominence, but his works and deeds spoke for him 
and made him prominent. The testimony is unanimous as to the 
sterling character of his work as a lawyer and judge, and his rec- 
ord in Congress was also most honorable and serviceable, as we 
all know. 

The pity of it is that he should have been cut down at the very 
height of his usefulness and when his race was but half run, at 
least so it appears to our finite intellects. We must not pre- 

| sume to criticise the decrees of the Almighty, who ‘‘ doeth all 
things well,’’ but there are times when human understanding is 
staggered and the human heart tempted to rebel as we contem- 
plate such untimely deaths as this. However, we know that we 
must submit, and must at least try to realize that all is for the 
best. Hapily, Mr. BuRKE’s record was complete in one sense of 
| the word. Though cut short, it wascomplete in quality. It had 
not a flaw in it, and its value as an example and an incentive to 
virtue for those of us who remain could not have been greater if 
he had lived a full century. 

Personal fidelity to his duties was a shining quality in Judge 
BurKE. In this age of hurry and worry there is great temptation 
| to attend to our business by proxy, and far too great yielding to 
| the temptation. Judge BuRKE did not delegate his duties to sub- 
_ stitutes and subordinates. So far as it was physically possible, he 
| personally attended to the requests of his friends and constituents. 
Indeed, it is probable that his untiring assiduity and conscientious- 
ness in this respect caused the breakdown in his health which 
| became noticeable in the last session of Congress. 

Akin to this trait was his spirit of loving-kindess toward his 
| friends and toward all mankind. The list of the favors and bene- 
| fits which he had conferred and showered all around him as he 

journeyed through life would be too long for anyone to undertake 
| to write or to recite. The consequence was that his friends were 
| true friends, and innumerable. 

His character shone brightly also in his domestic relations, and 
sad indeed is the bereavement which has come to the family cir- 
| cle of such a man as Judge BurKE. Above all, he was a true 
| and sincere Christian, and although he loved life, and strongly 

desired to live longer for the benefit of his fellow-men, when the 

summons came he was ready to obey it, and to resign his soul to 
| Him in whom he had trusted. Though we who are left behind 
| must sorrow over our great loss, we find unspeakable comfort in 
the sure belief that all is well with him now and forevermore. 


The Oleomargarine Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE A. PEARRE, 


OF MARYLAND, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 11, 1902. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9206) to make oleomargarine and 
other imitation dairy products subject to the laws of the State or Territory 
into which they are transported, and to change the tax on oleomargarine— 


Mr. PEARRE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The controversy between the people and the 
manufacturers and sellers of oleomargarine, which seeks to find 
its settlement in the provisions of this bill, is not a new one, but 
has been waged for some years. In order to get a clear idea of 
the bill and its object, it may be well to review the circumstances 
which have created the necessity for legislation regulating the 
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Ce 


manufacture of oleomargarine. The first animal fat used for the 


purpose for which butter is now used was butter itself. In its | 
primitive form and its early uses it can not be said to have been | 


a manufactured product, but was a natural product. The milk 
or cream of the cow was taken, and after being subjected to the 
simple process of stirring up or churning it became butter. The 
process itself was not an artificial process, but as nearly a natural 
process as could well be conceived, and there has been but little 
departure, excepting slight improvements, from the method origi- 
nally employed. 

Butter so produced was at all seasons of the year of a yellow 
color, varying from a deep golden in summér to a light yellow in 
winter. Yellow, therefore, is the natural color of butter not made 
by artificial process or brought out by the introduction of any 
foreign material. Nature first gave butter its color, not man. 
Butter, therefore, has a natural patent on the yellowcolor. With 
its natural color and great recognized wholesomeness and palata- 
bleness, it held the market undisputed for centuries. It is true 
that as time went on, as populations increased, and the demand 
for butter became greater, it began to be made not only on the 
farm, but in the large creameries, where finally a little harmless 
coloring matter began to be added to it for the purpose, not of 
deceiving anyone nor of imitating any other product, but of se- 
curing uniformity in color throughout the year. 

During the Franco-Prussian war, when the industries of France 
were paralyzed, its men were taken from the farms to fill the 
armies of France, food for cows was seized for the use of the 
armies, and milch cows thus became so few in number that it 
was impossible for France to procure from the cow butter enough 
to feed her own people and meet the demands of her armies. In 
this position of dire extremity the necessity for a cheap substi- 
tute for butter became urgent, and the genius of a Frenchman 
discovered for France and for the world a method of meeting that 
demand by a process which utilized animal fats other than those 
contained in the milk or cream of cows. This product was man- 
ufactured and sold in the open market for anumber of years with- 
out complaint until it was discovered that the maker of oleomar- 
garine was manufacturing his product in such manner as to imi- 
tate the form, color, taste, smell, and consistency of butter, and 
was selling it, not as oleomargarine, but as butter. 

Then the fight began between the honest product, which had 
never been sold for aught but what it was, against a fraudulent 
imitation, which for the last fifteen years, at least, has scarcely 
ever been sold for aught except what it was not. Then the peo- 
ple complained, because when they went to get butter they were 
deceived into buying oleomargarine at a butter price. The farmer 
began to complain because his honest product was being sup- 
planted through fraud by adishonest product. The manufacturer 


| 





State had no power to interfere by seizure or any action in prohibiting the 
importation and sale by a foreign nonresident importer. 

This decision was based upon the case of Leissy v. Hardin (135 
United States, 100), usually called the original-package case, in 
which it was decided that intoxicating liquors shipped from the 


| State of Illinois into the State of Iowa might be lawfully sold in 
| the latter State in the original package in which it was exported 


or brought within the State, notwithstanding the statute of Iowa 
forbidding the sale. The Iowa statute was therefore held to be 
in derogation of governmental control of ‘‘ commerce among the 
States’’ and an unlawful interference of the right of interstate 
commerce. The Plumley and Scholenberger cases in the decisions 
of our highest judicial tribunal caused much difference of opinion 
among lawyers and courts in the enforcement of the antioleomar- 
garine laws of the States, and on account of this conflict and that 
portion of the Scholenberger case above quoted the necessity for 
national legislation became apparent. The oleomargarine dealers 
seemed determined to sell imitation butter in spite of State laws 
and Supreme Court decisions, and some State judges sustained 
them in their contentions. Then it was that the people of the 
various States, foiled in their efforts to suppress this growing fraud 
by the apparent conflict of the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States and by the decisions of the courts of the States, 
applied to the Congress of the United States to enact such legis- 
lation as was suggested by the Scholenberger case to be necessary. 

The Congress of the United States had taken the matter up in 
1886 and passed the act approved August 2, 1886. This bill im- 
posed certain special taxes upon manufacturers and wholesale 
and retail dealers of oleomargarine and endeavored by such safe- 
guards as occurred to Congress at that time to prevent the fraud- 
ulent sale of this product. It also imposed a tax of 2 centsa 
pound on all oleomargarine which shall be manufactured and 
sold, etc. This law was presumed to be drastic in its provisions, 
but proved to be utterly inefficient in suppressing the gigantic 
fraud at which it was aimed. Notwithstanding this law and the 
laws of 32 States prohibiting in different forms the manufacture 
or sale of oleomargarine colored yellow, the manufacture and 
sale of oleomargarine rapidly increased, until to-day there are 
107,000,000 pounds of it manufactured and sold annually, being 
equal in amount to about one-seventh of the butter that goes 
upon the market annually. This suggested the necessity for fur- 


| ther legislation, and the farmers of the country, 5,000,000 in 


at the creamery began justly to complain because his market was | 


being stolen from him by a bastard butter. These three classes, 
composing more than 60,000,000 of the inhabitants of the United 
States, began to clamor at the doors of the legislatures of the va- 
rious States until the legislatures of Alabama, California, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Utah, Nebraska, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wiscon- 
sin, and Michigan, 32 out of 45 States in the Union, passed laws 
re the sale of oleomargarine colored in imitation of 
utter, 

The people thus attempted to reach this spurious butter by what 
appeared to them to be the most direct method, through the leg- 
islatures of their States, and then rested, as they supposed, secure 
in the efficiency and inviolability of the law. But the laws of 
the States immediately proved to be ineffective against the per- 
sistency of the manufacturers of the oleomargarine. They imme- 
diately attacked the antioleomargarine laws of the States on the 
ground that they were unconstitutional, and a number of cases 
were taken to the Supreme Court of the United States. This court 
determined that the State has the power, through its legislature, 
to control the manufacture and sale of oleomargarine within its 
own borders. The most recent of these decisions is that of the 


Capital City Dairy Company, plaintiff in error, v. The State of Ohio, | 


ex. rel, attorney-general, decided January 6, 1902. 

Among these cases was the Plumley case, which arose under the 
statute of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts (Plumley v. Mass., 
155 U.$., 461), prohibiting the sale of any substance made in im- 
itation of yellow butter produced from pure unadultered milk or 
cream of the cow. Plumley was convicted for violation of this 
Statute and the case was taken to the supreme court of Massa- 
chusetts and finally to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
where in December, 1894, the judgment of the state court con- 
Victing Plumley was affirmed. In the case of Scholenberger v. 
Pennsylvania (171 U. S., 1) the Supreme Court has said: 

We hold that, in the absence of Congressional permission to do so, the 


| 


| changing the form of the oleomargarine. 





number, sturdy, honest, fair men, determined that, while they had 
no objection to the manufacture and sale of oleomargarine un- 
colored and as oleomargarine. they would fight to the death 
against the sale of oleomargarine colored in imitation of butter 
and sold as such. Again they came to Congress and the result of 
their appeal is the present bill. 

Let us take a short review of its provisions. The first section 
merely designs to subject to the laws of the States or Territories 
or the District of Columbia all oleomargarine, butterine. and 
imitation butter, etc., when it comes within the limits of the 
State, thus avoiding the decision of Leissy v. Hardin by adopt- 
ing the suggestion of the Scholenberger case. While the bill 
was being considered in the committee it was discovered that 
there was nothing in the bill to prevent anyone from purchasing 
white oleomargarine and, by the simplest kind of a process. adding 
coloring matter so as to give it the yellow hue of butter. This 
was discovered by the committee in a visit to a butterine factory 
at Langdon, in the District of Columbia. It was there shown 
to the committee that white oleomargarine might be taken and a 
little coloring matter very readily introduced into it without 
In order to prevent 
this and to prevent the sale of colored oleomargarine at any time 
by hotels, restaurant keepers, and boarding-house keepers, section 
2 was added to the bill. 

The oleomargarine people had declared that they had been im- 
posed upon. They said that they had no desire to violate the law; 
that oleomargarine was as pure as butter, would sell on its own 


| merits as oleomargarine, as it was a pure product as they claimed, 


and they ought to have the right to manufacture it without a tax 
of 2 cents per pound upon it. In order to give the oleomargarine 
people an opportunity to prove the honesty of this declaration and 
to relieve them as far as possible of the tax upon the uncolored 


| product, the committee which reported this bill determined to re- 


duce the 2 cents per pound tax of the act of 1886 on uncolored 
oleomargarine to one-fourth of a cent per pound. This will en- 
able the honest oleomargarine manufacturer who wants to sell 
uncolored oleomargarine to sell it with only such tax upon it as is 
necessary to give the Government supervision over it through the 
Internal-Revenue Department of the Government, and the com- 
mittee increased the tax on colored oleomargarine from 2 cents to 
10 cents per pound in order to make it unprofitable for manufac- 
turers and sellers of oleomargarine to sell oleomargarine colored 
yellow to imitate butter. 

Section 4 of the bill requires wholesale dealers of oleomargarine 
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to keep such books and make such returns as the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue may require, etc. This is done to enable the 
Internal Revenue Bureau of the Treasury Department to keep 
tab on the wholesale dealers or manufacturers. 

A great =f a up from the manufacturers of oleomargarine 


against this They claim first that it is unconstitutional, be- 
cause they say oleomargarine is a pure-food product and Congress 
has no right to tax it, and yet the minority of the Committee on 
Agriculture, who have never been charged with being hostile to 
cleomargarine interests, have reported a bill, which is offered as 
a substitute for the majority bill, by which section 8 of the act of 
1886, which imposes a tax of 2 cents per pound on oleomargarine, 
is not repealed. If it be unconstitutional to tax oleomargarine 
10 cents per pound, it is certainly one-fifth as unconstitutional to 
tax it 2 cents per pound. It seems to have been left to the mi- 


sale of which, py reason of such coloration or adulteration, cheat the general 


oa into purchasing that which they may not intend to buy. The Consti- 
ution of the United States does not secure to anyone the privil of de- 
ceiving the public. e statute of hu- 


The deception aon which 
setts is aimed is an offense against society. The States 
protect the people against such offenses or wro as they are to protect 
them against crimes or wrongs of a more serious character, and this protec- 
tion may be given without violatingany rightsecured by the national Consti- 
tution and without infring: the rights of the General Government. A 
State enactment —s. e sale of a deceitful imitation of an article of 
food in general use among the people does not abridge any privilege secured 
to the citizens of the United States, nor in any just sense interfere with the 
freedom of commerce among the States. 


The oleomargarine people complain that a tax of 10 cents per 
pound on colored oleemargarine will tax it out of existence and 
break up a great industry. The answer to this is that the act of 
1886 imposed a tax of only 2 cents on oleomargarine. This was 
thought to be a sufficient warning against the further perpetra- 


are as competent to 


nority of this committee to discover degrees of unconstitution- | tion of this fraud, together with the other provisions and penal- 


ality which have never been recognized on earth before. 


ties of that act. The oleomargarine people would not be warned; 


The next objection is that the whole burden of the tax is placed | they openly and defiantly violated the law, and if it be necessary 
upon the manufacturer, who compiies with the law in every in- | to tax oleomargarine out of existence in order to suppress this 


stance, and they claim that the retail dealer, who perpetrates the 
fraud, escapes unscathed of the law. It is true that the burden 
of taxation and the penalties of the law fall largely upon the 
manufacturer, and it is equally true that the manufacturer to- 
day complies with the law. It is also true, however, that the 
manufacturer, as has been shown at every hearing upon this sub- 
ject, encourages the retail dealer to sell his product as butter in 
violation of the law and furnishes him assurances of assistance in 
defending prosecutions and the payment of his fines if convicted. 
At the hearings before the committee public advertisements were 
shown of the largest oleomargarine firms in Chicago to the effect 
that if the retail dealers would buy of these firms and sell the 
product of these firms the firms would protect them as aforesaid, 
paying all attorneys’ fees, conducting all the proceedings, and 
paying all the penalties. 

The experience is of those whose duty it was under the act of 
1886 to prosecute for fraudulent saies ot oleomargarine discovered 
that the only way to correct the evil was to get down to the root 
of it, the manufacturer. 
turer with ample wealth and enormous profits would assure im- 
munity to the retail dealer, he would take the slimmest chance of 


prosecution on account of the large profit he could make in sell- | 
ing oleomargarine as butter, especially when he knew if ever | 


detected and prosecuted it would cost him nothing. And the 
retail dealers did take these chances, as will be seen from the 
fact that in spite of a law in Dlinois prohibiting the sale of col- 
ored oleomargarine, as much as 18,000,000 pounds have been sold 
in that State ina year. In spite of the fact that the same kind 
of a law in Pennsylvania 11,000,000 pounds of oleomargarine have 
been sold there in a year. 

In spite of the fact that the State of Maryland has a law which 
prohibits the manufacture or sale of oleomargarine made in imi- 
tation of butter out of anything but the pure milk or cream of 
the cow, 1,400,000 pounds of oleomargarine have been sold in 
Maryland ina year. The latter figures are startling when it is 
contemplated that less than 3,000,000 pounds of butter are manu- 
factured in Maryland ina year. By this I mean made in cream- 
eries or establishments of that sort, while over 9,000,000 pounds 
of butter are produced by the farmers. These figures must give 
us cause to pause if the rights and interests of the farmers are to 
be considered at all. If ina State like Maryland, with a law abso- 
lutely prohibiting the manufacture or sale of oleomargarine, 
1,400,000 pounds of oleomargarine can be sold in a year, a little 
over one-eighth of all the butter in Maryland manufactured or 
produced on the farm, how long would it be without effective 
laws against oleomargarine before the farmersin Maryland would 
be absolutely driven out of the butter business? 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is neither unconstitutional nor unusual, 
and itsopponents know it. It is not only constitutional and usual, 
but absolutely necessary. Why, sir, is there any difference in 
principle between this law and the act of August 12, 1898, against 
mixed flour? Is it less constitutional or does it differ in principle 

-from the act of June 6, 1886, against filled cheese? No; it is 
identical in principle with these two acts, whose constitutionality 
has never been questioned, either in Congress or in the courts, 
and the necessity of which to prevent the adulteration of food 
products is admitted by all fair-minded men. — : 
case, above referred to, Justice Harlan, in affirming the judgment 
of the State court, says: 

And yet it supposed the owners of a compound which has been put into 
a condition to cheat the public into believing that it isa particular article of 
food in daily use and often eagerly sought for by the people in every condi- 
tion of life are protected by the Constitution in making and selling it against 
the laws of the States in which it is offered for sale, because it is in the origi- 


nal package and had become a subject of ordinary traffic 


Ve are unwilling to accept this view. We are of the opinion that it is 


within the power of the State to exclude from its markets any compound 
manufactured in another State which has been artificially colored or adul- 
terated so as to cause it to look like an article of food in general use, and the 


They saw that as long as the manufac- | 





In the Plumley | 





monumental fraud of the century, on account of the unwilling- 
ness of the manufacturer to obey the milder laws, then it deserves 
destruction, and the manufacturers can blame nobody but them- 
selves. The people have protested, the manufacturers of butter 
have prayed, the farmers have besought, the State legislatures 
have directed by law, and the United States Congress has ordered 
that the oleomargarine people must sell oleomargarine as oleo- 
margarine and not as butter, 

In spite of appeal, in spite of protest, in spite of beseechings, in 
spite of the laws of the States and the acts of Congress, the oleo- 
margarine people, drunk with their intoxicating successes from 
fraudulent sales, have turned a deaf ear to all and defied every- 
body, from the Supreme Court of the United States down, until 
the day for their complaining has passed and they must abide by 
the law or suffer its consequences. If this act be too drastic, it is 
their own fault; if they had obeyed the prohibitions of the State 


| legislatures there would have been no further complaint; if they 


had obeyed the act of 1886 there would have been no further legis- 
lation; but since they have seen fit to set themselves up against 
the people of the United States and its moral sentiment they must 
yield and betake themselves to honest dealing. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no quarrel with any man who manufac- 
tures oleomargarine as oleomargarine and sells it as such, and I 
would originally have had no objection to his coloring it any color 
he desired, provided he had sold it as oleomargarine, nor would 
the farmers and people of the United States; but after the man- 
ufacturers of this article undertook to color it for the purpose of 
perpetrating a fraud, then there was only one thing left to do, 
and that was to take from them the right to color it in imitation 
of butter. Colored butter, as the able Secretary of Agriculture, 
Hon. James Wilson, very tersely said, deceives nobody, but col- 
ored oleomargarine deceives everybody. That is a sufficient rea- 
son for depriving the oleomargarine manufacturer or dealer of 
the right to color his oleomargarine. 

I have never yet, sir, been able to bring myself to believe that 
oleomargarine is a wholesome product; certainly not so whole- 
some as butter. It is well known that the best physicians in the 
world to-day prescribe large quantities of butter for delicate, dys- 
peptic, and catarrhal stomachs, but I have never yet known any 
physician of repute, whatever his views may have been as to the 
respective wholesomeness of these two articles, who has prescribed 
the free use of oleomargarine in cases of delicate stomach. It 
may be true, sir, that oleomargarine can be manufactured in such 
a way as not to be distinctly unwholesome to a healthy man, but 
it is equally true that when men are engaged in fraudulent prac- 
tices, as most of the oleomargarine manufacturers undoubtedly 
have been and are, the temptation to make butter out of almost 
any kind of fat by means of oleomargarine inventions is a very 
strong one, especially when the profits are so enormous and the 
probabilities of detection so small. It may be made in a cleanly 
manner and purely, but it also may be made in a dirty manner 
and impurely. 

My hostility to impure and fraudulent food products is not con- 
fined to oleomargarine, but extends to every honest food product 
which is adulterated in any way. If it be discovered that butter 
is not made in a cleanly fashion, then, too, the manufacturer 
of butter should be subjected to such regulations and inspec- 
—— as will insure its purity; and this is true of every other food 
product. 

The suggestion has been made that the laboring men of the 
country are behind this gigantic fraud. I spurn that suggestion. 
The laboring men in my district, sir, are as honest and upright 
and as much opposed to fraudulent practices as any men under 
the sun, and the manufacturers of imitation butter will get little 
comfort from the laboring man when he understands that they 
are trying to hide this fraud behind what they claim is his pov- 
erty and necessity, The laboring men in my district want butter 
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when they pay for it, and do not want to be deluded into paying 
a butter price for beef fat, lard, and cotton-seed oil. 

If the oleomargarine people are honest in their belief that oleo- 
margarine is a pure, wholesome, and palatable article, what 
objections can they have to the provisions of this bill? The peo- 
ple want the traffic in this article so regulated that when a man 


buys oleomargarine he will know it, and will pay only for oleo- 
margarine, and that when he wants butter he will not pay a butter 
price and get oleomargarine. 

Mr. Chairman, the minority of the committee have offered a 
bill of their own asa substitute to the majority bill. A moment's 
examination discloses the fact that it is not in any sense an im- 
provement on the present legislation. The minority of the com- 
mittee relies upon section 6 to prevent the abuses in the manu- 
facture and sale of oleomargarine, which it admits. This section 
provides as follows: 


That all oleomargarine shall be put up by the manufacturer for sale in 

packages of 1 and 2 pounds, respectively, and in noother or larger or smaller 

wackage; and upon every print, brick, roll, or lump of oleo’ ©, before 
—— so put up for sale or removal from the factory, there shall be im 
by the manufacturer the word “‘Oleomargarine”’ in sunken letters, the size 
of which shali be prescribed by r tions made by the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue and approved by the Secretary of the Treasury; that ever 
such print, brick, roll, or lump of oleomargarine shall first be wrapped, wit 
the word “ Cocmmangersne * printed on the outside thereof in distinct letters, 
and said wrapper li also bear the name of the manufacturer, and shall 
then be put up singly by the manufacturer thereof in such wooden or paper 
packages or in such wrappers, and marked, stamped, and branded with the 
word “Oleomargarine”™ printed thereon in distinct letters, in such manner 
as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Receseney 
of the Treasury, shall prescribe, and the internal-revenue stamp shall be af- 
fixed soas to surround the outer wrapper of each 1 and 2 pound package: 
Provided, That any number of such original stamped packages may be put 
up by the manufacturer in crates or boxes, on the outside of which shall be 
marked the word Pes) with such other marks and brands as 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall, by regulations approved by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, prescribe. 


The act of 1886 provides ‘‘ that the retail dealer in oleomarga- 
rine must sell only from the original stamped packages in quan- 
tities not exceeding 10 pounds, and shall pack the oleomargarine 
sold by them in substantial wooden or paper packages, which 
shall be marked and branded as the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, with the approval of the mney of the Treasury, 
shall prescribe.’’ Pursuant to this provision the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, prescribed as follows: 

New wooden or pepe packages similar to those usually employed in sell- 


ing butter and may be used by the retail dealer in oleomarga- 
rine. 

Each retailer's wooden or paper package must have the name and address 
of the dealer printed or branded thereon, likewise the words “Pound” and 
“ Oleomargarine,” in letters not less than one-fourth of an inch square, and 
the quantity written, printed, or branded thereon in figures of the same size 
(one-fourth of an inch square), substantially as follows: 

a 





b 





c 





ONE-HALF POUND OLEOMARGARINE. 


The words “Oleomargarine” and “Pound,” which are required to be 
printed or branded on retailers’ wooden or paper packages, in letters not less 
than one-fourth of an inch square, and the quantity which is required to be 
written, printed, or branded thereon in figures of like size, must be so placed 
as to be plainly visible to the purchaser at the time of delivery to him. Illeg- 
ible or concealed marks and brands are not those contemplated and required 
by the law and regulations. It will not be deemed a compliance with this 
regulation if the word * Oleomargarine” and the other required words and 
figures shall be illegibly branded or pee. or so placed as to be concealed 
from view, by being on the inside of the package, or folding in the stamped 
portion of the paper sheet used for wrapping or otherwise. The required 
words and figures must be legibly printed or branded and conspicuously 
placed, and no other word or business card should be placed in such juxtapo- 
sition thereto as to divert attention from the fact that the contents of the 
package are wholly oleomargarine. 

It will be observed from these regulations, which must be read 
as the law, that the retail dealer must sell from the original ae, 
in a wooden or paper package, marked with his name and address 
and the word ‘‘Oleomargarine” and ‘One pound” or “ Half 
pound’ marked on the package in letters not less than one-fourth 
of an inch square, and the package must be so wrapped that all 
these letters will be clearly visible to the eye of the purchaser. 
This has been the provision since 1886, and in spite of it 107,000,000 
pounds of oleomargarine, or the largest part of this, has been 
fraudulently sold. Section 6 of the substitute bill prescribes that 
oleomargarine shall be manufactured in bricks of 1 and 2 pounds, 
with the word ‘‘ Oleomargarine ’’ pressed into the bricks, and then 
covered by a wrapper with the address of the seller and the word 

Oleomargarine ’’ and the quantity marked on it, this to be sur- 
rounded by the revenue stamp. hat protection do these pro- 
Visions give greater than the act of 1886, which has been violated 
So many thousands of times? None. It.is true that a penalty is 
prescribed for the retail dealer if he tears off the revenue stamp, 
unwraps the wrapper, or obliterates the word ‘‘ Oleomargarine ”’ 
stamped in the oleomargarine. 

a ‘Tere give dealer’s name. 
b Here give street number. 
cHere give name of city or town, 





So, too, as heavy penalties were prescribed under the act of 1886, 
if the rewil dealer sold any oleomargarine which was not wrapped 
inthe packagesasI have shown. He didsellit under the act of 1886 
in unmarked packages and in packages with the stamp hidden. 
He could doit, and he didit. Hecan, under the substitute provided 
by the minority, tear off the revenue stamp or take off the wrap- 

rand very readily rub out the word ‘‘ Oleomargarine ’’ stamped 
in the brick. He took a chance of the imposition of the penalties 
under the act of 1886, and he would take a chance of the imposi- 
tion of the penalties under the substitute. The act of 1886 proved 
to be inefficient to overcome the temptation presented to the re- 
tail dealer by his enormous profits to violate the law. The pro- 
visions of the substitute would prove equally inefficient. 

Mr. Chairman, the people have spoken not only through their 
legislatures, but in this Hall through their Representatives, and 
this bill, as righteous a measure as was ever conceived and as 
necessary @ measure as the undisputed facts demonstrate, will 
pass this House, and I believe the Senate, by substantial majori- 
ties; will vindicate the moral sense of the American people, and 
declare once and for all to adulterators of food and fraudulent 
imitators of honest products that they must stand upon the 
virtues and merits of their own articles and will not be allowed 
to deceive a worthy and trusting people with fraudulent imita- 
tions. [Loud applause. | 


Oleomargarine Bill. 
SPEECH 


OF 
HON. SAMUEL S. BARNEY, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 11, 1902, 


On the bill (H. R. 9206) to make oleomargarine and other imitation dairy 
products subject to the laws of the State or Territory into which they are 
transported, and to change the tax on oleomargarine. 


Mr. BARNEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: When this bill was before the House for dis- 
cussion during the Fifty-sixth Congress I took occasion to express 
my views upon it, so what I may now say will necessarily be, in 
a@ measure, a repetition of what I then said. 

The primary object of this measure is to place a tax upon oleo- 
margarine, the tax upon the natural or uncolored article to be 
merely nominal—one-fourth of 1 cent per pound—and the tax on 
the unnatural or colored article to be 10 cents per pound, which 
the enemies of the bill claim will, in effect, be prohibitory. 

Time alone will prove the truth of this prediction, and if it shall 
prove to be true it is, in my opinion, the great reason why this bill 
should become a law. 

Because this measure will thus be in effect prohibitory is a rea- 
son given by many in opposition to it and for the argument that 
it will be unconstitutional. 

At this late day it seems hardly necessary to meet this argu- 
ment or to say one word in defense of the constitutionality of 
this measure, and yet, as the contrary position has been taken in 
evident good faith by many able men on this floor, it may not be 
out of place to spend a little time in its discussion. 

The taxing power of Congress is unquestioned and unquestion- 
able, and is given in the following language in the Constitution: 


The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts 
and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defence and gen- 
eral welfare of the United States; but all duties, imposts and excises shall be 


| uniform throughout the United States. 


| 





It will thus be seen that the power of taxation is given to Con- 


| gress for three purposes, viz, (1) to pay the debts; (2) to provide 


for the common defense, and (3) to provide for the general wel- 
fare of the United States; and for these purposes there is but 
one limitation upon the power, and that is that ‘‘ all duties, im- 
ts and excises shall be uniform throughout the United States.”’ 
here are other limitations upon the methods of taxation pro- 
vided for, but they do not affect this right and are not pertinent 
to the question under discussion. 

In the first place, I think it can well be maintained, both upon 
principle and precedent, that under the provision ‘‘ for the general 
welfare’’ Congress can impose a tax which will limit and even 
prohibit the manufacture of any article, being justified by the 
letter of the Constitution and by the fact that such article is in- 
jurious to the public health or morals, is inimical to general 
prosperity, that it is fraudulent in character, and thus needs public 
surveillance, or for many other reasons. And from the foundation 
of this Government under the Constitution Congress has exercised 
the power of taxation ‘‘ for the general welfare.’’ The very first 
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law passed by Congress, and which was signed by President Wash- 

-ington July 4, 1789, stated as one of its purposes that it was “‘ for 
the protection of American industries;’’ and no protective tariff 
law can be justified under the Constitution on any other ground 
than that it is ‘“‘ for the general welfare.”’ 

Almost if not from the very foundation of this Government we 
have had laws enacted by Congress and upon our statute books 
entirely prohibiting the importation into this country of certain 
articles, viz, obscene pictures and literature, certain medicines to 
be used for immoral purposes, and other like articles. 

A heavy tax is now placed by the Federal Government upon all 
classes of intoxicating liquors and many other articles, one of the 
objects, or at least effects, of which is, if not to limit the manu- 
facture and sale of these articles, to put them under Federal con- 
trol, and thus indirectly exercise police power through the power 
of taxation. 

Judge Story in his great work, in discussing this taxing-power 
clause, uses the following language: 

So that whichever construction of the power to lay taxes is adopted, the 
same conclusion is sustained that the power to lay taxes is not by the Consti- 
tution confined to purposes of revenue. In point of fact, it has never been 
limited to such purposes by Congress, and all the great functionaries of the 
Government have constantly maintained the doctrine that it is not constitu- 
tionally so limited. (1 Story Constitution, sec. 973.) 

Forty years since Congress passed a law imposing a tax of 10 
per cent upon the issue of State banks, and this law has remained 
upon our statute books ever since, and I have never heard of a 
single dollar having been collected under it, except when it was 
paid for the purpose of testing the constitutionality of the law in 
the courts. It was intended to be prohibitory; it was expected to 
be prohibitory, and it was prohibitory. 

The constitutionality of this law came before the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the case of Veazie v. Fenno, reported in 8 
Wallace,548. The tax had been paid by the plaintiff under protest, 
and he brought this action against the collector for the purpose 
of securing its return, so that the whole question was squarely 
raised. The facts in the case were admitted and judgment went 
for the defendant. 

The court in its opinion (Chief Justice Chase) uses the follow- 
ing language: 

It is insisted, however, that the tax in the case before us is excessive, and 
so excessive as to indicate a purpose on the part of Congress to destroy the 
franchise of the bank, and is therefore beyond the constitutional power of 
Congress. The first answer tothis is that the judicial can not prescribe tothe 
legislative department of the Government limitations upon the exercise of 
its acknowledged powers. The nee to tax may be exercised aay 


upon persons; but the responsibility of the legislation is not to the courts, 
but to the people by whom its members are elected. 


In the License Tax cases (5 Wallace, 462), where the same ques- | 


tion was involved, the court says: 

The power of Congress to tax isa very extensive power. Itis given in the 
Constitution, with only one exception. * * * Thuslimited, and thusonly, 
itreaches every subject and may be exercised at discretion. 

Also, in Collector v. Day (11 Wallace, 113) the following lan- 
guage is used by the court: 


But we are referred to Veazy Bank v. Fenno in ommeent of the power of | 


taxation. That case furnishes a strong illustration of the position taken by 
the Chief Justice in McCulloch v. Maryland (4 Wheaton, 316), that the power 
to tax involves the power to destroy. 

To deny the absolute and unlimited power of Congress of taxa- 
tion under this clause would leave it to the discretion and judg- 
ment of the courts to inquire into every taxation law passed by 
Congress to determine what its purpose was, and thus practically 
transfer this great power from Congress to the courts. To illus- 
trate this, suppose that Congress should now pass a law imposing 
a high duty upon the importation of coffee. No one would deny 
the constitutionality of such a law, as its only object and only 
effect at the present time would be to raise a revenue, and would 
doubtless please our free-trade friends. Suppose that in a few 
years coffee is begun to be cultivated in this country and with 


this high duty this industry becomes profitable, then it becomes | 


a protective tariff, and hence, in the opinion of many free traders, 
unconstitutional. 

Suppose in the course of time the cultivation of coffee becomes 
so general and so cheap in this country that this duty, which in 
its inception was for revenue only, becomes actually prohibitory, 
so that no more coffee is imported and the law yields no revenue 
whatever. Then if the argument of my friends on the other side 
of this question is right, this law, by change of circumstances, 
becomes unconstitutional, and the courts should so hold. Thus 
it will be seen, if that view of the taxing power of Congress is 
sound, it is left to the courts, and not to Congress, to define the 


object and purpose of any exercise of the taxing power, and all | 
discretion upon this subject is transferred from the legislative to | 


the judicial branch of the Government. = = == 
The constitutional right to enact this legislation is beyond ques- 
tion, and it thus becomes a question only of wisdom and necessity. 
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The evidence introduced upon the hearings when this bill was be- 
fore the Committee on Agriculture during the last Congress and the 
present session of this Congress clearly shows that the oleomarga- 
rine industry as conducted at the present time is a fraud upon 


the public. Such being the case, how can it be said that a law is 
either unconstitutional or unjust which imposes a tax the inci- 
dental effect of which is to defend the public from a fraud and a 
counterfeit? 

Upon this point the language of the court in the case of Plum- 
ley v. Massachusetts (155 U.S., 461) is particularly applicable. 
Justin Harlan, in delivering the opinion, said: 

And yet it is sup the owners of a compound which has been put ina 
condition to cheat the public into believing it is a particular article of food 
in daily use and eagerly sought for by people in every condition of life are 
protected by the Constitution in making a sale of it against the will of the 
States in which it is offered for sale because of the circumstance that it is in 
an original package and has become a subject of ordinary traffic. We are 
unwilling to accept this view. We are of the opinion that it is within the 
power ofa State to exclude from its markets any compound manufactured 
in another State which has been artificially colored or adulterated so as to 
cause it to look likean article of food in general use and the sale of which 
may, by reason of such coloration or adulteration, cheat the general public 
into purchasing that which they may not intend to buy. ‘ 

The Constitution of the United States does not secure to anyone the priy- 
ilege of defrauding the public. The deception against which the statute of 
Massachusetts is aimed is an offense against society. The States are as com- 
petent to protect their people against such offenses or wrongs as they are to 
protect them against crimes or wrongs of more serious character, and this 
protection may be given without violating ong ee secured by the National 
Constitution and without infringing the authority of the General Govern- 
ment. A State enactment forbidding the sale of deceitful imitations of arti- 
cles of food in general use among the people does not abridge any privilege 
secured to citizens of the United States, nor in any just sense interfere with 
the freedom of commerce among the several States. 


Why is the manufacture of oleomargarine a fraud?’ Because it 
is made and sold in the market for that which it is not—butter. 
The advertisements of its manufacturers all show that it is colored 
for the purpose, and the only purpose, of making the purchaser 
from the retailer believe that he is buying and eating butter. It 

oes into the market and upon the table of the consumer under 
alse pretenses, claiming to be butter when it is nothing but a 
conglomeration of soap grease and oleo oil. 

It is claimed by those who oppose this measure that oleomarga- 
rine is a better article of food than very much of the butter which 
is sold in the market. 

That may be true, and yet it is no justification for this fraud. 
Bad butter may be a poor article of food, but it at least has the 
quality of being honest. It travels upon its own merits—or 
demerits—and deceives no one. If oleomargarine is such a supe- 
rior article, vr does it sneak into the market under disguise? 
Why does it dishonestly assume the color and appearance of that 
which it is not, andaninferior article at that? This brings me to 
a discussion of some things which have been said in opposition to 
this measure and which I believe are a misrepresentation of the 


| motives of the promoters of this law. It is said in the report of 
| the minority, and has been repeatedly said in this debate, that 
| the object of this measure is to totally destroy the business of 


manufacturing oleomargarine. 
will it be the result. 

It only seeks to drive from the market that portion of oleomar- 
garine which is colored and sold in imitation of butter. It only 


That is not the object, and neither 


| seeks to drive out of the market that part of this oleomargarine 


business which is a counterfeit and a fraud, or if it remains it 
must pay a tax commensurate with its fraudulent profits. 

The dairymen of this country and the consumers of this country 
do not object, and they have no right to object, to the manufacture 
and sale of oleomargarine if placed upon the market and sold 
without deception—that is, uncolored to imitate butter. Let it 
go into the market for just what it is and be sold upon its own 
merits and no one will have a right to complain or will complain. 

In the report of the minority the impression is sought to be 
conveyed that W. D. Hoard, ex-governor of Wisconsin and presi- 
dent of the National Dairy Union, desires and expects by this 
measure to destroy the business of manufacturing oleomargarine. 
uncolored as oa as colored. That such is not the case will be 
seen from his statement before the committee as printed in the 
hearings, for he says: 


The hoped-for effect of the legislation asked of Congress is not to destroy 
the oleomargarine industry, but to force it over onto its own ground; to 
compel it to be made in its own guise and color. Is there anything unjust 
or unreasonable about this? ‘ 

With a tax of 10 cents a pound on the counterfeit substitute, we believe 
the temptation for unjust profits, deceptive sale, dishonorable and Sanger’ — 

ustry 


will modified. 


An isolated extract is also given in the minority report from the 
statement made before the committee by Mr. Adams, pure-food 
commissioner for the State of Wisconsin, to show that his expecta- 
tion was the same—viz, to destroy the oleomargarine industry, 
honest as well as dishonest. That that is not true ie shown by 















this letter, which I have received from him and which he wrote 
when his attention was called to that part of the report: 


THE RALEIGH, Washington, D. C., December 8, 1900. 


upon the Grout bill Iam quoted as having said in my testimony before the 
committee, March 7, 1900: ‘There is no use beating about the bush in this 
matter. We want to pass this law and drive the oleomargarine manufactur- 
ers out of the business.” ’ 5 
The statement is absolutely incorrect. I made no such declaration. I did 
say that the purpose of the Grout bill was to stop the coloring of oleomarga- 


rine in imitation of butter and to destroy that portion of the oleomargarine 


business which depended for its success upon the deception of the public. 

I have never, at any time or place, thought or said that the manufacture 
and sale of oleomargarine, when not a counterfeit of butter, should be pro- 
hibited. 

eee H. C. ADAMS. 
Hon. 8. 8. BARNEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

It has been said in this debate that the coloring of pure butter 
by the dairyman is upon the same footing and equally fraudulent 
as the coloring of oleomargarine in imitation of butter. The in- | 
correctness and even utter absurdity of such an argument hardly | 
needs refutation. Oleomargarine is colored to cheat the pur- | 
chaser and consumer into believing that he is buying pure butter, 
while butter is colored to suit his taste, and is not intended to de- 
ceive him and does not deceive him as to the kind of article he is 
purchasing. 

Pure butter is not even shaded in color by the manufacturer to 
deceive the public as to the time when it was made. There is no 
June butter in the market at this season of the year, or if it was 
it would not command as high a price as butter made last week. | 
Winter butter, therefore, is sometimes colored, not for the pur- 
pose of making anyone believe that it is June butter, for that | 

| 
| 


would depreciate its value, but because some people desire butter | 
of a higher color than others. Woolen cloth is colored all shades 
of the rainbow, not for the purpose of deceiving anyone as to the 
material of which it is made, but because tastes differ in the selec- 
tion of material for clothing. There is no more deception in the 
coloring of pure butter in the one case than there is in the color- | 
ing of wool in the other. 

I am heartily in favor of the passage of this measure because, 
first, it is in the interest of pure food; second, because it is in the 
interest of the consumer, who has a right to know what heis pur- | 
chasing and eating, and hence can buy it for what it is reason- 
ably worth, and third, because it is a protection to the great 
dairying interests of this country against fraud and dishonest 
competition. 

It is claimed by the friends of oleomargarine that this measure 
will deprive the poorer classes of the privilege of buying a cheap 
and nutritious article of food, and hence benefit the farmer at the 
expense of other classes. There is no foundation whatever for 
such a claim, because the natural and necessary effect of it will 
be to benefit the consumer of oleomargarine and the dairyman 
alike. It will injure no one but the dishonest manufacturers and 
dealers who are engaged in this fraud, and they ought to be in- | 
jured and driven from the business. ” 

The evidence shows that oleomargarine can be made for less 
than 8 cents per pound, and yet it is sold by retailers for 25 cents 
er pound and more, because the purchaser believes he is buying 

utter. 

Let the bill become a law and oleomargarine will be compelled 
to go into the trade uncolored and for just what it is, and, as a re- 
sult, can be bought for less than one-half what it costs now. 

I say, then, that this bill is not only in the interests of the man- 
ufacturers of pure butter, but is equally in the interests of all 
who wish to use oleomargarine and to purchase it for what it is 
and for what it is honestly worth. For my part, I wish to see 
Congress go to the fullest extent of its taxing power for the sup- | 
pression of fraud in any business, and particularly in the manu- 
facture of what the public eats and drinks. 

At the present time there are men engaged in the manufacture 
of honest—that is, uncolored—oleomargarine, and no one seeks to | 
interfere with them. 

In several cities in my own State these manufacturers of uncol- 
ored oleomargarine are putting their product upon the market 
and are selling it for a little more than one-half the price of the col- 
ored and fraudulent product. That fact proves that the passage | 
of this bill will benefit the consumers of oleomargarine equally 
with the dairyman. 

_It will relieve the latter from dishonest and fraudulent opposi- 
tion, and the former from dishonest and exorbitant profits. 

It has been urged that this is improper class legislation—that is, 
that it is a measure for the benefit of one class to the detriment 
of another. 

On the contrary, I say it is legislation designed to prevent one 
class from fraudulently obtaining undue advantage over another; 
egislation to prohibit the dishonest oleomargarine manufacturer 
from cheating the consumer directly and the dairyman indirectly. 
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DEAR Str: In the report of the minority of the Committee on Agriculture 
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The millions of dairymen in this country who are interested in 
this bill are scarcely heard, because of their scattered and neces- 
sarily unorganized fo.ces. The other millions of consumers who 
are interested in pure food and honest prices are not heard, partly 
for the same reason and partly because they hardly realize the 
fraud which is being perpetrated upon them. 

This is a battle of the honest butter producer and the honest 
consumer on the one hand against a gigantic combination of 
grease producers, who by fraud and dishonesty seek to rob both. 

Let this bill pass and become a law and it will only benefit those 
who ought to be benefited and injure those who ought to be in- 
jured. 

It has been amusing, and at the same time somewhat provoking, 
to hear in this discussion our Democratic friends, who are so gen- 
erally opposing this measure, how] about ‘‘ the great dairy trust,”’ 
which they claim is lobbying this bill through. What do they 
mean by ‘*‘the great dairy trust?’’ If they mean that 5,000,000 
American farmers are ‘‘ trusting’’ that this Congress will come 
to their relief and drive from the markets a fraud which is rob- 
bing them and the public, then I concede that they are right. 

But if they use the term “‘trust’’ as indicating a gigantic cor- 
poration engaged in the manufacture of butter, which is urging 
the passage of this bill, they are indulging in ridiculous misrep- 
resentation. Some of the time, in fact much of the time, these 
same gentlemen are shouting that the farmers of the country are 
being ruined by trusts, and now when an opportunity is offered 
to give them some relief from the fraud of one of these trusts, 
the farmers themselves are accused of belonging to a trust. The 
absurdity of this statement is hardly worthy of refutation. The 
farming industry is about the only business in which men are en- 
gaged which it is impossible to organize as a trust. 

On the contrary, this is a battle between the great grease pro- 
ducers and manufacturers, who are organized into a trust, on 
the one side, and the disorganized 5,000,000 dairy farmers on the 
other. It is a fight between organized and concentrated capital 
and tillers of the soil, who could not organize themselves into a 
trust if they would. I believe the American farmer will resent 
this kind of slanderous ‘‘ rot,’’ and make up his mind that a party 
which indulges in it is not entitled to his consideration or support. 
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The Case of Cuba Stated. 


SPEECH 
Or 
+ \xXT Dw r y 1 7 
HON. HENRY W. PALMER, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 17, 1902, 
On the bill (H. R. 10530) to repeal war-revenue taxation, and for other pur- 
poses. 
Mr. PALMER said: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: The charge has been freely made that one pur- 
pose of this bill is to so reduce the revenues of the Government 


| that no aid can be given to suffering Cuba. 


An answer to this charge is unnecessary, as the surplus reve- 
nues remaining after the war taxes have been repealed will amount 
to far more than any probable reduction of duty on Cuban sugar 
and tobacco. 

When the war taxes were imposed the distinct pledge was made 
that they should be removed when they were no longer needed. 

The financial statements from the Treasury exhibit the en- 
couraging fact that the interest-bearing public debt ijamediately 
before the Spanish war and before any expenditures had been 
made on that account was, less the cash on hand, $623,494,624, 
and that the net debt January 1, 1902, less available cash, was 
$614,297,684. So the cost of the Spanish war and all its expenses 
have been paid and the United States is over $9,000,000 better off 
than before the war; and, furthermore, during that period the 
annual interest charge has been reduced more than $6,000,000. 

Under this state of facts it is useless to continue this unneces- 
sary taxation a single day. If hereafter the benevolent impulses 
of the people of the United States impel them to benevolent deeds 
toward Cuba, there will be no lack of means in the hands of 
charity. ; 

It is my purpose to fairly state the case of Cuba as it appears 
from the testimony of the witnesses who have been examined be- 
fore the Committee on Ways and Means. I believe concessions 
may be made to Cuba, either with or without reciprocal conces- 
sions to the United States, without violating the ‘‘ most-favored- 
nation clause’’ in treaties with other countries from which simi- 
lar articles may be imported. The uniform interpretation of the 
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United States has always been that the most-favored-nation clause 
covers Only gratuitous favors, and does not touch concessions for 
equivalents, either expressed orimplied. (Wheaton’s Digest, Vol. 
Il, p. 38; Opinions of Attorney-General, vol. 21, pp. 80, 82,83; Amer- 
ican State Papers, Foreign Relations, Vol. V, pp. 152, 153, 161, 
163; Wheaton’s Digest, Vol. I, p. 41.) 

In Bartram v. Robertson (122 U.8., 116) the court held that the 
favored-nation clause in the treaty between the United States 
and Denmark obliged the contracting parties to avoid hostile or 
discriminating legislation, but was not intended to interfere 
with special arrangements with other countries founded upon a 
concession of special privilege. 

Furthermore, the exceptional nature of our relations with Cube 
are such that no other nation could claim to be ‘‘similarly 
situated,’’ and therefore entitled to demand an extension of 
favors granted Cuba. 

Under the joint resolution of April 20, 1898, the United States 
intervened for the purpose of expelling from Cuba the authority 
and government of Spain, which was accomplished by the force 
of arms, and in the treaty of Paris assumed the duty to tem- 
porarily occupy the island, and “‘ agreed to assume and discharge 
the obligations that may under international law result from the 
fact of its occupancy for the protection of life and property.”’ 
Thus the United States undertook the legal obligation to ‘* protect 
in all appropriate legal modes the lives, the liberty, and the 
property of all those who submitted to the authority of the rep- 
resentatives of this country.’’ So much was decided by the 
Supreme Court. (Neely v. Hinkel, 180 U. S., 109-121.) 

Suitable fiscal regulations necessary for the welfare of the in- 
habitants are certainly within the obligation so long as it exists. 
If in performance of this duty the United States accords to Cuba 
trade privileges not enjoyed by other nations, they can not justly 
complain, for the reason that they do not stand in like relation. 

But the question, what underall the circumstances ought to be 
done, depends upon a variety of considerations. 

Unquestionably the situation in Cuba demands the thoughtful 
consideration of Congress. If it be true, as averred by public of- 
ficials and men of business in Cuba, that unless the duty on sugar 
and tobacco is largely reduced or entirely removed bankruptcy 
and ruin will be the portion of the island; and if it be true that 
the United States is under obligations, either legal or moral, to 
shield the people of that island from financial distress and estab- | 
lish them upon a firm foundation of prosperity, then there is no 
room for discussion. It must be done, cost what it may, because 
this country never runs away from duty. 

The month of January and part of the month of February were 
devoted by the Ways and Means Committee to hearing the state- 
ments and arguments. Cuban planters, capitalists, officials, and | 
business men, who united upon a reduction for sugar and for to- 





bacco as indispensable to their financial success and to the secu- 
rity and peace of the island, and to the cane growers, sugar-beet 
growers, and tobacco raisers and manufacturers of the United 
States, who asserted with equal zeal that any reduction of the 
duty on sugar and tobacco would ultimately ruin their business 
and destroy the capital invested, amounting to more than $130,- 
000,000, throw out of employment 500,000 persons directly en- 
gaged, and cripple a far greater number who are engaged in 
allied industries. 

The propositions of fact, about which there can be no dispute, 
which were established by the testimony thus taken are: 

First. That there is no financial distress in Cuba at the present 


Since that time a marvelous change has been wrought. In business affairs 


with the world Cuba is almost as active as it was prior to the war. Its in- 
ternal government is better than it has ever been before. Sanitary science 
has brought improvement in municipal attention to health, the cities have 
acquired clean streets and Fy sewerage systems, buildings now give 
evidence of modern American planning, and education has taken nt 
strides. Step by step order has been brought out of chaos. 

One of the first steps in Cuba’s advancement was in the system of relief 
instituted by the Government of the United States. The beggars and the 
impoverished were fed, not only as a charitable duty, but as a matter of 
policy. A man can not conquer a wilderness on an empty stomach; weak- 
ened bodies are not fit for the work of saving the island from ruin. 

So the establishment of iT: in Habana and other places for the aid of the 
needy thinned the ranks of beggars, as it was —_ it would. Almsgiv- 
ing, instead of encouraging mendicancy, relieved from despair individuals 
who had the energy, in ordinary circumstances, to support themselves and 
even to help enrich the country. ‘In less thana year the United States Govern- 
ment had only the sick to care for. Beggars had become laborers, artisans, 
merchants, and planters. As soon as a man or woman could find anything to 
do which would relieve the authorities of the burden of his or her support, 
another would be stricken from the lists of the needy. To-day there is nota 
beggar on the island of Cuba. 


It may be observed that this article was not prepared for use 
before the Ways and Means Committee. 

Secondly, the demand for a reduction in tariff duties on tobacco 
and sugar is not founded upon present distress, but upon an ap- 


| prehension that the price of sugar at this time being so low that 


the Cuban planters can not pay the duty, which is 1.685 cents per 
pound, and make a profit; that they will not be able to plant an- 
other crop, having already expended their credit and having 


| reached their limit of debt, and that lack of employment will 


create discontent and foment disturbances among the people and 
bring on another revolution which would entail trouble and ex- 
pense upon the United States. 

It is not claimed that the low price of sugar in the world is in 
any way attributable to the United States. It clearly results 
from the stimulation given the beet-sugar industry by the boun- 


| ties paid by foreign governments, particularly Germany and 


France, and the indirect bounty received by producers from a sys- 
tem called the ‘‘cartel,’? by which the domestic consumer is 


| charged the enormous price of 8 and 10 cents per pound for refined 


sugar, the profits arising being divided between the refiners and 
the growers. 

This year the overproduction amounts to about 1,300,000 tons, 
and has forced the price of raw sugar, duty paid, down to about 
34 cents per poundin New York. At this price Cuban raw sugar, 
produced at 2.06 cents per pound, paying duty at 1.685, with 


| cost of transportation, etc., added, would net a loss of about a 
_half acent a pound. To meet this loss and secure some profit, 
| the demand is made for free entry of Cuban raw sugar, or if that 


is not accorded, then for a reduction of 50 per cent on the 
tariff rate. 

It is further urged that the relations between Cuba and the 
United States are such thata legal and moral duty rests upon this 
country, not only to establish a stable government, republican in 
form, for Cuba, but also to secure for the inhabitants of that island 


| such a measure of financial prosperity as will give them content- 


ment, and remove all inducements to engage in revolutionary 


| disturbanees. 


Representatives of the sugar-cane growers of Louisiana and of 
sugar-beet growers of 11 Western States object to any reduction 
of the duty on sugar and assign for reasons, first, that the cane 
growers have invested in the business in Louisiana $100,000,000; 


| that they are customers of other States for necessaries of life to 
| the amount of $70,000,000 annually; that not less than 500,000 


time. Labor is fully employed at remunerative wages ranging | 
_ Cuban sugar, or any material reduction of the duty, would force 


from $23 to $30 per month in gold, which is more than has ever 
been paid before. More laborers are needed to harvest the present 
crop of cane, which it is estimated will produce 850,000 tons of 
sugar. The general conditions in the island are described by 
Senor Emilio Nuiiez, civil governor of Habana, in an article pub- 
lished in Success this month. 

To comprehend properly the story of Cuba’s advance and the operatioy 
factors in its rehabilitation, it is necessary to take a view of the island as tea 
Spanish troops left it. From one end to the other it was devastated. The 
outlook in any given direction from Habana, for miles and miles, was bleak 
and discouraging. One might have traveled 100 miles without seeing a house 
or a living animal. eros was in ruins, foreven the smaller towns had 
fallen into decay or had been left in ashes, sometimes by the Cuban army, 
more often by the Spanish, a part of whose tactics it was to leave no village 
standing which could not be garrisoned. The torch had caused vast damage 
to the country at large, blighting its prospects for future growth and bring- 
ing ruin to individuals. 

A MODERN PHCNIX ROSE FROM THE ASHES OF MENDICA) . Y. 

Here and there were left cities which, by the influx of reconcentrados, had 
populations far in excess of their natural numbers. In the miserable, half- 
starved army of unfortunates were to be found many former planters who 
were once rich, but had been by fire and the sword. Cuba became, 
for the time being, the great modern country of mendicancy. The country 
districts could provide no sustenance for those who knew how to till the soil. 
The cities were overflowing with a _ es. who besought alms 
from those who had nothing to give. n I say that at the close of the war 
there were in Cuba 60,000 beggars—unprofessional seekers of aid—I am 


persons find employment in and about the business; that it is the 
chief and practically the only industry of the State, and that free 


them to sell their crop at a loss, and eventually completely de- 
stroy their business, obliterate their capital, and beggar the State, 
there being no other use to which their lands can be put, the cli- 
mate being too moist for either corn or cotton. 

They urge that to stimulate the production of sugar in Cuba 
would put under cultivation vast areas of land that have never 
been cleared, which have been acquired by Americans and others, 
and from which sufficient sugar could be produced, at a cost with 
which they can not compete, to supply the entire demand of the 
United States. They point to the fact that the production of 
sugar in Cuba has risen from about 300,000 tons to 850,000 tons 
since the Spanish war; and that with 150,000 tons from Porto Rico, 
350,000 from Hawaii, the total consumption of the United States 
of 2,219,847 could_be easily made up in a very few years, and at 
a cost which would render profitable sugar growing in the United 
States simply impossible. To the planters of Louisiana it is per- 
fectly plain that compliance with Cuban demands would be ruin 
to the sugar industry of the United States and bankruptcy for all 
employed therein, 

The sugar-beet growers and refiners of 11 Western States set 
| up a plea that they now have $30,000,000 invested in the business 


mak- : . loot waar 
ing a small estimate. This was the condition of affairs when the United th growing sugar beets and refining beet sugar, and that iast yeat 


States took Cuba in hand. 


ey produced 150,000 tons of sugar, which, if sold for 4 cents 
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per pound, made $12,000,000, practically all of which went to 
farmers and laborers; that the Government has been for years 
holding out inducements to Western farmers to go into this busi- 
ness, having established experimental stations, taught them how 
to raise beets, at one time paying them a bounty; that now the 


problem is solved and the business is beyond the experimental 
stage. Forty-nine factories were operated this year; 50 more are 
ready for next year if the business is not disturbed; 100 more which 
are projected will soon be in operation, and in a few years, if let 
alone, they can produce sugar enough to supply the demand and 


keep at home more than $50,000,000 which is annually paid for for- | 


eign sugar. The farmers of the West claim that the protective 
system, which tends to raise the price of every manufactured thing 
they buy, ought not to be denied them upon a purely agricultural 
product. They claim that since the establishment of this industry 


a new era has dawned upon the West, for the reason that the worn- | 


out wheat lands will produce beets at good profit which can be sold 


for ready money, and they object to the change demanded because | §0)4 for specuidion. 


free Cuban sugar means for them exactly what it means for the 
Louisiana planters—ruin. 

The force of these objections depends largely upon the capacity 
of the island of Cuba to produce sugar cane and the cost of its 
production. There is substantial agreement to the proposition 
that not more than one-eighth of the available sugar land of Cuba 
is under cultivation, and that 2.06 cents per pound is a fair aver- 
age price of production at the present rate of wages, though it is 
claimed that 1.25 or 1.50 cents would be nearer the truth. 


CUBAN PROSPERITY. 


The following clippings from a resident Habana correspondent 
toa leading industrial paper in the the United States tend to show 
what has been going on in Cuba: 


The grand central factory “ Boston,” at Banes, belonging to the American 
Fruit Company, will commence its crop on the Ist of March next, and is ex- 
pected to produce 100,000 bags, as well as ‘‘ Santa Lucia,” at Gibara, that has 
just been put under wr. 

The large factory of foregoing name, located in the district of Cienfuegos, 
and which was recently purchased by an American syndicate that has taken 
the name of Damuji Sugar Company, has just p! under culture 40 addi- 
tional caballerias of new lands, which are equivalent to about 1,350 acres, 
which will allow them to enhance their annual output to about 40,000 tons. 

The large San Francisco central factory will soon be operated at Santa 
Cruz del Sur, in the province of Porto Principe. It belongs to a syndicate 
that has been organized in New York, and has already constructed about 10 
miles of broad-gauge railway, upon which two locomotives are constantly 
running to convey trains laden with materials or workmen to all distant 
places where either are wanted. 

The Cuban Land and Sugar Company have just contracted for the plant- 
ing with cane of 1,000,000 acres of d at San Nicolas; the company which 
had heretofore sold their cane to neighboring factories intends to establisha 
mill and grind it for their own account. 

Arrangements are being made to establish at Yaguaramas, in the province 
of Matanzas, another large sugar central factory. The promoters of the 
scheme here succeeded in obtaining the assistance of several American capi- 
talists who have subscribed for a certain number of shares, . 

Another large central sugar factory is on the way of being established in 
the district of Holguin, province of Santiago de Cuba, on the bank of the 
Bejaru River. About 3,500 acres of good su land have already been placed 
under culture. The mounting of the machinery will soon commence, and 
in the meantime, the construction of the railway to connect the plantation 
with the Central Railroad is being actively pushed. The principal promoters 
of this new factory, in which a la amount of American money has been 
invested, are Messrs. Dumois Brothers, the representatives in Cuba of the 
American Fruit Company, of Boston, thatalready own in thesame locality the 
Grand ee ee ton, that willinauguratesugar manufacture early 
next year and is considered one of the best equipped in the island. 

_ Mr. Stillman, of New York, for whose account a large sugar factory is be- 
ing erected at Cabo Cruz, on the east southern coast of Cuba, is in treaty to 
purchase 400 additional eaballerias (13,250 acres) in the same vicinity, and the 
total cost of the factory including value of the land, is estimated at $2,500,000. 

A royal gift.—The American syndicate proprietors of the Chaparra fac- 
tory that is being erecta at Banes, in the province of Santiago de Cuba, 
and which will one of four huge factories in Cuba, purchased 1,000 
oxen with the purpose of distributing them among their poorer land 
tenants, Whom the company will also advance on reasonable terms all 
the money they may need to increase cane planting, as their intention is to 
turn out from 300,000 to 400,000 tons of sugar renee. Chaparra will be the 
most powerful center of the island, with a production from the first epoch of 
over 200,000 sacks of sugar, with powerful and modern machinery which will 
cause in Cuba an industrial revolution by its novelty, in its installation, and 
in its workings, with its extensive fields of cane (of more than 900 caballerias, 
equal to 10,000 acres), of great production and excellent cultivation, and its 
extensive railroad (over 40 kilometers) and its commodious port of Casca- 
rero, This enormous planting is without precedent in the history of Cuba 
and probably of the entire world. , 

I ivntation Union, situated on the Cardenas and Jucaro Railway line, about 
§ miles from the port of Cardenas, Sas just deen perches’ for account of an 
American syndicate, and as said ntation was almost totally destro dur- 
ing the war its new proprietors intend to rebuild and equip it with all the 
most modern and improved apparatus. The land is said to be encenagly 


fine, and the greater part of same has been placed under culture after the 
termination of the war. 


HABANA, April 7, 1901. 


_ American investors continue to place money in Cuba, and scarcely a week 
passes but some new commercial enterprise, fostered in the United States for 
the development of the island’s resources, comes to light. 

, Another American syndicate, presided over by Mr. John J. , of Phila- 
Celphia, has lately invested heavily in sugar lands on this island and pur- 
chased a la tract adjacent to the Cauto River, in the ene of Santiago 
de Cuba. The company intends to build on said prem: a large 

which will be equipped with all the most modern sugar improvemen 


: ts. . 
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thirt = been engaged in sugar business with Cuban planters for the past 
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HABANA, September 24. 


Co man R. B. Hawley, representing American capitalists, has pur- 
chased the Tin ro sugar estate, one of the largest in Cuba, in the srevines 
of Matanzas. The estate includes 20,000 acres, which, with other large prop- 
erties along the south coast that Mr. Hawley is arranging for, will, it is ex- 
pected, alone produce 100,000,000 pounds (44,000 tons) of sugar. 

A large part of the land visi is virgin soil, upon which $1,500,000 will be 
expended, including the cost of improvements. 

wo American citizens, Messrs. Ladd and Barlow, have just entered into 
a copartnership with a well-known and experienced Cuban fruit grower, Mr. 
Cassanova, to establish on a large farm, located at Santiago de las Vegas, 
near this city, and belonging to the latter, an orange grove, which is ex- 
pected to be the largest on this island when the pass upon which the com- 
pany is oa be perfected. The concern will be run under the Florida 
plan, and is expected to afford handsome benefits to its proprietors. 

A certain number of American capitalists have determined to invest heay- 
ily in Cuba, and besides the acquisition of 75,000 acres of good sugar-cane 
land near Cienfuegos by a syndicate of New York capitalists, a certain num- 
ber of large tracts of land located at both extremities of the island, at San- 
tiago de Cuba and Pinar del Rio, have recently been sold to American com- 
panies, and several others are in treaty with the representatives of the 
respective syndicates, which shows that people in the United States who 
have money to invest commence to realize that Cuba offers them a good 


HABANA, April 10, 1900 

Despite the advice of the insular secretary of agriculture, Gen. Rius 
Rivera, it is said that a certain number of American capitalists have lately 
invested aoe in sugar deals on this island and that they are sure such 
investments will soon become a paying business, whether Cuba be annexed 
to the United States or not. 

HABANA, October 16, 1899. 

In spite of all that has been said about the reluctance of Americans to in- 
vest their capital in Cuban property, large purchases are being daily made 
by them, and to-day I can report the recent sale of the famous banana farm 
called “* Cabonico,” located in the vicinity of Holguin, toa large American com- 
pany, that intends to commence at once the reconstruction of the farm, on 
which a certain number of American families pw to colonize and con- 
duct thereon a large fruit and tobacco culture business. 

I can hardly believe it is possible that the United States people will be able 
to consume the totality of the fruit to be grown in Cuba for their exclusive 
use and consumption. 

Corn growers seeking protection.—Cuban corn growers request the Govern- 
ment to enhance duty on American corn imported into this island, since that 
of 15 cents per bag of 100 pounds keeps prices so low that they can not dispose 
of their crops without as eavy losses. They accordingly ask that 
the duty on corn proceeding from the United States should be raised to 60 
and 65 cents per bag, as a measure calculated to protect the home growth, as 
otherwise they are utterly unable to compete with American Western corn. 


HABANA, February, 1900. 
The large central sugar factory located at Santo Domingo, in the jurisdic- 
tion of Sagua la Grande, is reported as having just been sold to an American 
syndicate that intends to increase its producing capacity and make it one of 
the largest sugar-producing centers on this island in less than one year 
HABANA, February 10, 1900. 
Consolidation of sugar refineries.—The proprietors of the sugar refineries 
at Habana, Matanzas, Cardenas, and that on plantation “ Providencia,” at 
Guines, have formed a syndicate or trust, consolidating their interests under 
a joint management, whose business is to be conducted under the style of 
the United Cuban Refineries, Messrs. Quesada & Alonso, of this city, to rep- 
resent them for the sale of all their goods. 
[Another Habana dispatch. ] 


It is reported that the grand central factory Lugareno, at Minas, province 
of Porto Principe, has just been sold to an American syndicate for $800,000 
United States currency, the purchasers to take charge of said factory after 
the taking off of this year’s crop. 

Another American company has made propositions for the purchase of 
central factory San Miguel, at Porto del Padre, in the same province as above, 
and the transaction has not as yet been closed, owing to a difference in price, 
for while the owner, Sefior Francisco Pla Picabin, wants $1,500,000 for his 
plantation, buyers’ offer does not exceed $1,200,000; but owing to the strong 
desire to come to a fair understanding, it is likely that the question will soon 
be settled in a satisfactory manner. 

HABANA, June 12, 15 

The representative of the powerful New York syndicate is in treaty for 
the purchase of several large sugar plantations, which he offers to pay cash 
for, after redeeming all mortgages thereupon attached. To other parties, 
who are as yet unwilling to part with their properties, large advances are 
made them, on liberal terms, on produce of the next crop, which remains 
affected to guarantee payment of advanced money. 

A syndicate is buying up all lands to be acquired along the Jucaro-Moron 
Railway and the ancient military trocha, with the avowed purpose of carry- 
ing thereon sugar culture on a very extensive scale. 

An American company is being spoken of that intends to invest $1,000,000 
in the purchase of 100,000 acres of land. They are sanguine of making for- 
tunes, growing, besides sugar cane and tobacco, all sorts of tropical fruits for 
the Northern markets. 

The factory Narcisa, in the Yaguajay Valley and belonging to the Narcisa 
Sugar Company, of New York, is progressing in a very satisfactory manner, 
and is expec to take off in 1901 an extraordinary crop. Besides the old 
plantings, about 2,650 acres of land have been sown this year. 

od Oo * 7” * * 
HABANA, September 2 

An American syndicate that means business has just purchased a larg 
tract of land, covering about 14 leagues, between rivers Cauto ard Sala io, 1: 
the province of Santiago de Cuba, whereon they contemplate to estalish | 
grand central sugar factory and a large hog-breeding farm, to conduct on a1 
extensive scale and simultaneously with the manufacture of sugar that of 

, hams, bacon, sausages, and salted, pickled,and smoked pork, which will 
undoubtedly prove to be a well-paying business, since the comrpany will be 
able to sell ir goods cheaper than the similar ones imported from tho 
United States. 4 

Of the four huge sugar estates in Cuba, the largest of all will be that of 
Cabo Cruz that an American capitalist is erecting at said place, in the prov- 
ince of Santiago de Cuba, and whose producing capacity will be, it is said, 
about 225,000 to 230,000 bags; next will come Chaparra, with 200,000; and after 
this, Caracas, in the province of Santa Clara, and belongin to Messrs. Terry 
Brothers, whose capacity is estimated the same as that of ncia, in the 
same locality, and which has been ecg sold to an American syndicate, at 
from 140,000 to 150,000 bags. It is likely thatif what is said about the Cabo 
Cruz iaotory is true, it will be one of the largest if not the largest in the 
world, since its production will range between. 40,000 and 45,000 tons of sugar. 
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Cuba sugar factories.—The number of sugar factories existing in Cuba to- 
day is estimated at 361, whose location is as follows: Pinar del Rio, 20; Ha- 
bana, 40; Matanzas, 118; Santa Clara, district of Sagua, 43; Cruces, 15; Santa 
Clara, 14; Cienfuegos, 32; Remedios, 20; Sancti Spiritus, 7; Puerto Principe, 
district of Nuevitas,6; Santiago de Cuba, district of Manzanilla, 14; Gibara, 3; 
Guantanamo, 11; Santiago de Ouba, 8. Total, 361. 

It is generally expected that the construction of the Central Railway will 
impart great impetus to the sugar interests in the province of Puerto Principe, 
the drawback of which was chiefly the lack of easy and cheap ways of com- 
munication. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that if Cuban sugar could 
find market in the United States without payment of duty, Cuba 
could and would in a very short space of time, not to exceed ten 
years, produce sufficient to supply the entire demand in the United | 
States, and at prices that would make successful competition on | 
the part of the sugar producers of Louisiana and the West im- | 
possible. Not more than one-eighth of her sugar land has been | 
placed under cultivation. Her climate and soil enable her plant- | 
ers to produce raw sugar at less cost than anyone else in the 
world. What, then, is to hinder a doubling or trebling of her 
highest production, which in 1894 reached over 1,000,000 tons. 
American enterprise, capital, and ingenuity, with the privilege of 
importing coolie labor, which is now enjoyed, will speedily ac- 
complish the task, and then all the capital invested in sugar rais- 
ing in the United States will be irretrievably lost, and all the 
people engaged forced to seek new employment. 

The question, therefore, is, Shall the sugar growers of the United 
States be made bankrupt and driven out of business, and a great 
loss be entailed upon all the related industries, in order to save the 
Cuban planters, Spanish and American, and the Cuban people 
from anticipated financial distress, which, if it occurs, will grow 
out of temporary conditions which the United States was not 
— in producing, viz, overproduction of sugar in the 
world? 

If we are under obligations, legal or moral, to insure Cuba not 
only a free and stable government, but also material prosperity, 
there is but one answer, and that is yes. 

As to the legal obligations, if such exist, they must be based 
upon some act of Congress, treaty, or convention entered into with 
Cuba or Spain. 

: The treaty of Paris, so far as it relates to this subject, is as fol- 
OWS: 


| 


ARTICLE I. 


Spain relinguishes all claim of sovereignty over and title to Cuba. 

And as the island is, — its evacuation by Spain, to be occupied by the 
United States, the United States will, so long as such occupation shall last, 
assume and discharge the obligations that may, under international law, re- 
sult from the fact of its occupation, for the protection of life and property. 

ARTICLE XVI. 

It is understood that any obligations assumed in this treaty by the United 
States with respect to Cuba are limited to the time of its occupancy thereof; 
but it will, upon the termination of such occupancy, advise any government 
established in the island to assume the same obligations. 


By this treaty the United States is under legal obligation to 
** protect life and property ’’ in Cuba ‘‘so long as the time of its 
occupancy thereof continues,’’ and no longer. Thatisall. The 
most eager friend of Cuba must fail to find in this treaty evidence 
upon which a claim can be founded that the United States is under 
legal obligations to come to the financial aid of the people of Cuba 
whenever the changing markets of the world render any of their 
agricultural products unprofitable. 

The Cuban constitution has been adopted; the election of a 
president of the republic has taken place. Nothing remains but 
to induct him into office, and the occupancy of the United States 
will end, and with it all the obligations under the treaty of Paris 
to protect life and property in the island. 

The only other written instrument under which it is contended 
Cuba has a legal claim on the United States is the so-called Platt 
amendment, which is as follows: 

I. 

That the government of Cuba shall never enter into any treaty or other 
compact with any foreign power or powers which will impair or tend to im- 

ir the independence of Cuba, nor in any manner authorize or permit any 


oreign power or powers to obtain, by colonization or for military or naval 
purposes or otherwise, lodgment in or control over any porton of said island. 


i 


That said government shall not assume or contract any pate debt, to pay 
the interest upon which, and to make reasonable sinking fund provision for 
the ultimate Eiocharye of which, the ordinary revenues of the island, after 
defraying the current expenses of the government, shall be inadequate. 


Ii 


That the government of Cuba consents that the United States may exer- 
cise the right to intervene for the preservation of Cuban independence, the 
maintenance of a government adequate for the protection of life, property, 
and individual liberty, and for the obligations with respect 
Cuba imposed by the treaty of Parison the United States, now to be assumed 
and undertaken by the government of Cuba. 


IV. 
That all acts of the United States in Cuba d its milita 
thereof are ratified and validated, and all lawful rights acq 
shall be maintained and protected. 


occupancy 
iaccnnder 


That the government of Cuba will execute, and as far as necessary extend, 
tbe plans already devised or other plans to be mutually agreed upon. for the 
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| sanitation of the cities of the island, to the end that a recurrence of epidemic 
| and infectious diseases may be prevented, thereby assuring protection to the 
| people and commerce of Cuba, as well as to the commerce of the southern 
| ports of the United States and the people residing therein. 


VL 


That the Isle of Pines shall be omitted from the proposed constitutional 
| boundaries of Cuba, the title thereto being left to future adjustment by 


treaty. 

Vil. 

That to enable the United States to maintain the independence of Cuba, 
and to pretest the people thereof, as well as for its own defense, the govern- 

| ment of Cuba will sell or lease to the United States lands necessary for coal- 


ing or naval stations at certain specified points, to be agreed upon with the 
President of the United States. 


VII. 

That by way of further assurance the government of Cuba will embody 

e foregoing provisions in a permanent treaty with the United States. 

This amendment forbids Cuba to enter into any treaty that will 
impair her independence or contract any debt which can not be 
discharged out of the ordinary revenues, and allows the United 
States to intervene for her protection and defense. It binds Cuba 
to continue to execute the plans of sanitation of Cuba made by 
the United States, which are for the protection of both countries, 
and to sell us a naval station to enable us to defend her independ- 
ence. 

Cuba is not forbidden to trade or make commercial treaties or 
to do business with any country. No control is retained by the 
| United States over her trade, finances, or business relations. She 
| may buy and sell where and when it pleases her people and at such 
| prices and on such terms as she may be inclined to accept. No one 
| can justly say that the Platt amendment is in any respect a limita- 
| tion on the commerce of Cuba or that any obligation can be asserted 
| on the part of the United States to guarantee Cubans against loss 
| in business or to insure their financial success. 

The next question to be considered is whether the United States 
is under moral obligations to Cuba such as require the aid de- 
manded for the proper discharge thereof. 

A moral obligation is not easily defined, if indeed it is capable 
| of definition. Who is to decide when such an obligation arises, 
| or how much it would take to satisfy it after the question of its 
| existence is settled? Does the fact that the United States volun- 
| tarily intervened and at great cost of life and treasure drove away 
the Spanish tormentors and gave Cuba the priceless boon of free- 
dom create a moral obligation to provide for the wants of the 
Cuban people in every time of need? 

Does the fact that after the last Spanish soldier had been ex- 
pelled, the United States contributed $3,000,000 to pay those who 
| claimed to have been in the Cuban army and distributed more 
than 5,000,000 of rations among the starving poor; abolished all 
export taxes, amounting to $900,000 in 1900, reduced the duty on 
salt, put building materials, school furniture, and crude petroleum 
| on the free list; made great reductions in manufactured iron, 
| railway equipment, and sugar-making machinery; abolished the 
| Cuban tax of 10 per cent on passenger and 8 per cent on freight 
rates, equal to $300,000 per annum; all niunicipal taxes known as 
‘‘repartiments,’’ also the consumption tax on meat, food, fuel, 
and charcoal; cleaned, purified, and disinfected her houses and 
cities so that yellow fever and smallpox, once an annual scourge, 
are now only memories; relieved her of a debt of $300,000,000; 
do all or any of these benefactions raise a moral obligation on the 
| part of the United States to support the people of Cuba, or to 
| pay oe planters a price for sugar above the market price in the 

world? 

| If the conclusion is that under the circumstances we owe Cuba 
further succor and support, and that we are under moral obliga- 

tions to furnish it, then how much shall it be and how long shall 


th 


| 





it continue? Those among us who believe in absolute free trade 
with other countries assert that nothing short of free Cuban sugar 
will suffice. The a a. principally subjects of Spaix, 
who have never renounced their Spanish allegiance, are also dis- 
tinctly of the opinion that no other relief will be adequate or satis- 
factory. The sugar-refining interests in the United States are 
also very sure that no benevolence short of free sugar would 
avail. ose of our citizens who have acquired great estates and 
erected expensive sugar mills in Cuba may also be added to the list 
of persons whose benevolent aspirations toward this young republic 
will be content with nothing short of free sugar. Other persons 
whose sympathies have been aroused by the vast and unceasing 
flood of literature on the subject that has appeared in this coun- 
try are of the opinion that a concession of 50 per cent in the duty 
would be enough, while others think 33 or even 25 percent would 
adequately meet the case. , 
Those among us who adhere to the doctrine of protection to 
American industry and the preservation of home markets to our 
own citizens, deplore the necessity, if such exists, of disturbing 
our trade conditions, which are prosperous beyond the prophec‘es 
or dreams of any high-tariff advocate. They deny that Cuba has 
anything to give in the way of reciprocal-trade concessions that 











would compensate for the annihilation of the sugar industry in 
the United States and make us forever dependent for a necessary 
of life on foreign producers. 

There are others who deny that we owe any further duty to 
Cuba, and who believe that the full measure of our legal and 
moral obligations have been fully performed. 

And, finally, those engaged in the production of sugar in the 
United States insist with great and undeniable force that charity 
to Cuba, if it must be given, ought not to be entirely at their 
expense. 


The ere of a wrong decision of this question are so | 
t 


grave that those having the responsibility to decide may well 
hesitate and deliberate. In advance of their conclusion I do not 
presume to suggest a plan for Cuban relief, or indicate an opinion 
that such relief is either obligatory or necessary. 

As remarked in the beginning, my purpose has been to state 
the facts as they appear from the testimony. 


War-Revenue Taxation. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN F. RIXEY, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, February 17, 1902, 
On the bill (H. R. 10580) to repeal war-revenue taxation, and for other pur- 
poses. 


Mr. RIXEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I avail myself of the privilege provided for in | 
the rule under which this bill is considered to suggest, in the ab- | 
sence of tariff revision—which the Republican party will not per- | 
mit and which can only be secured through the Democratic party— 
how the interests of the farmer may be promoted by treaties of 
reciprocity with foreign countries. 

First, however, a word as to this bill and as to Cuba. This 
bill, for the repeal of the war taxes imposed in 1898, is assented to 
very grudgingly and with poor grace by the majority party in 
this House. The repeal is not to take effect as to any article until 
July 1, and as to other articles not until January 1, 1903, nearly 
eleven months. 

If it were done when "t is done, then ’t were well it were done quickly. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer, a stalwart Republican paper, Febru- 
ary 5, says: 


DO NOT CUT OFF THE SURPLUS. 


The House seems bent upon cutting off the war taxes—making a grand | 
sweep of $77,000. 000 | 


. The Inquirer confesses that it has no sympathy with such a proposition at 
118 time 


Where is your money coming from to build the canal? Where is the money 
coming from to build up the merchant marine, to dig out the rivers and har- 
bors, to promote irrigation, to add the ships to our Navy that ought to be 
building now but are not? | 

It is useless to talk about reducing expenses in the Philippines as one rea- | 
son why we can lop off the surplus, or of arguing that the withdrawal of the | 
army from Cuba will decrease expenditures. All the reductions ible 
from those sources will not begin to carry on the vast enterprises t the 
hation must enterinto. * * * 

_ If the House goes into this wholesale business of knocking the surplus out, 
the Senate will be looked to to block the scheme. 

There is no doubt that this view is held by a strong element in 
the Republican party. 

here are strong influences against the repeal. There are many | 
who desire to continue the war taxes with expectation and assur- | 
ance of great appropriations for favorite subsidies, but there is a 
stronger power behind it. Congressional elections are approach- 
ing and to be held in a few months. A prominent Republican of 
this House well expressed to me the situation when he said if the 
Republicans did not provide for repealing the war taxes at this 
Congress, they would not again soon have the opportunity. The 
people are tired of temporizing and demand the total repeal of 
taxes which have been unnecessarily imposed for a year or more. 

When the bill for a partial repeal was pending, I had intended 
then to urge the total repeal of the whole war taxes, but, as often 
happens here, time could not be secured. The Republican party 
concurs in this tardy act of justice for the repeal of the war taxes 
> the hope that it will insure another victory for that party. 
i other accountings are to be had. What of their treatment of 

uba? What of their treatment of the Filipinos? What of their 
of a and encouragement of trusts and monopolies? And what 
. 1 their continued protection of manufacturers who, under the 
plea of rotection inst foreign competition, have secured a 
prohibitive tariff enabling them by combination to rob the Amer- 
‘can people while they sell in the foreign markets in competition 
With foreign goods at less prices than they sell to our own people? 








| source and the agencies of their propagation and 
| recognized by every honest, patriotic citizen with s 


| stitutional. Itis but human, and ‘‘ Humanumest errare.”’ 


| and who are the commanders? 
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What of Cuba? I have asked. It is as true to-day as when we 
declared war—nay, truer—Cuba of right ought to be free. But 
is it? We said to the world that our only purpose in going to war 

| with Spain was to free Cuba. Have we done it? In sixty days 
| we drove Spain from Cuban soil; but now for almost four years 
the tramp of the American soldier has been heard throughout the 
| island, and military rule, obnoxious and galling, as we know, to 
every free man, controls and makes and enforces the law. Under 
| the most trying conditions the Cubans have acted with great self- 
| restraint and patience. Foreign soldiers regulated their election 
of members to the constitutional convention, and it is believed 
| that the War Department here dictated the newly elected presi- 
| dent of the Cuban Republic. 
| Ineverything the military governor, appointed by the United 
| States, practically controls and governs the island. When is it 
| to end? Some say not until Cuba, driven to desperation, begs for 
annexation to the United States. Does not the blush of shame 
mantle the cheek of every true man at the thought that this great 
world power should so use its great strength? We said to the 
world that we had no idea of taking territory; only to free 
Cuba. Our acts since give the lie toour words. If annexation is 
had, it should be voluntary and not compulsory. After centuries 
of oppression and tyranny Spain was driven from her borders, 
leaving Cuban industries paralyzed. Her inhabitants petition us 
— in trade relations. The President in his message 
said: 

Every consideration of duty and interest demands that Cuba should have 
liberal treatment at our hands. 

Mr. Cleveland said: 

The arguments used in opposition to tariff concessions (to Cuba) based on 
our material interests are fallacious, mistaken, and misleading, while their 


read can not fail to be 
me and humiliation. 


Her commissioners have pictured in the most graphic manner 
her desolation and the poverty of her people; and yet the Repub- 
lican party continues military rule and to this day refuses to 
‘**temper the wind to the shorn lamb.”’ 

AS TO THE PHILIPPINES. 

This House, on the 18th day of December, 1901, under whip and 
spur and without the opportunity for amendment, passed a bill 
enforcing the Dingley tariff rates against the Philippine Islands— 
the property of the United States—part of our territory and part 
of our people. It is true that the Supreme Court, by a majority 
of one, said we had the power to do this. Power? Yes. But 
right, moral right? No. any of us, I among the number, be- 
lieve the decision of the court wrong, just as I believed it wrong 
when it reversed former decisions and held the income tax uncon- 
Bow- 
ing to the decision until reversed, as we must, we appeal for our 
action to a higher guide—that of right and justice. 

The Filipinos desiring freedom are denounced as rebels, and 
our soldiers are engaged in the pacifying business of hunting 
them down and shooting them as they would do wild animals in 
their jungles. Is there a Filipino army? If so, how many men 
It was claimed at the time of the 
capture of Aguinaldo that he was the last remnant, but still the 
so-called war goes on. 

They thought Spain’s defeat meant their freedom, and can not 
reconcile themselves to a continuation of their serfdom. Free- 
dom is what they have fought for and want. 

We are told by the military and civil governors whom we have 
sent to those islands that the greater portion of the inhabitants 
are reconciled, law abiding, and peaceful. Fifty thousand 
troops are, however, still ¥ there, and we are destroying the 
natives and the industries of the archipelago with powder, bul- 
lets, and prohibitive tariffs. The contention is now made that we 
will never let them go. Their bondage must be perpetual, to our 
great cost and detriment. No wonder that they dislike us—hate 
us. Like the Cubans, they are a feeble folk—only a few million 
half-clad, half-fed, half-civilized people—but justice and truth 
are as eternal and all-pervading as the heavens. Even Spain con- 
ceded free trade; we give them the Dingley tariff. 

Popular indignation with the injustice and bad faith of the 
Republican party in its treatment of the Cubans and Filipinos 
should result in the retirement of that party to ‘‘ innocuous desue- 
tude” and in the restoration to power of the Democratic party, 
which will give a strict observance of our plighted faith for Cu- 
ban independence and fair treatment of the Filipinos. 

But it is not my purpose now to discuss the problem of the 
Philippine Islands, nor in the time at my disposal can I consider, 
as I would like, the different phases of the tariff. I can at best 
do little more to-day than indicate how the interest of the farm- 
ers can be promoted by treaty arrangements with foreign coun- 
tries. 

Is the attitude of the Republican party to treaty arrangements 
promotive of the best interests of agriculture? 
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The Republican party stands as the protector and friend of all 
the great monopolies, trusts, and combinations; as father and 
sponsor for the trust-breeding tariff, which surrounds our coun- 
try with a Chinese wall, placing the consumers at the absolute 
mercy of the fattened and bloated protectionists, who have grown 
so insolent in their security that the murmurings of the people 


go unheeded. Their just demand that articles controlled by 
trusts for the purpose of increasing the price and securing un- 
reasonable profits from the people be placed upon the free list, so 
that competition from foreign countries may protect them from 
their own oppressors, continue to be ignored. The Republican 
party acts asif it believed in the opinion of Hamilton, the founder 
of Republicanism, when he said: ‘* The people? The people area 
beast.’ The instances of prices increased by the trusts from 25 
to 100 per cent are many and glaring; in some cases the price has 
been raised more than 200 per cent, and it would be an insult to 
the intelligence of the people to believe that they will forever 
permit this extortion and robbery. 

A day of reckoning must come—will come. But 2 Republicans 
out of the 11 on the Ways and Means Committee seem willing to 


join with the 6 Democrats to protect the people against the trusts. | 


A Democratic victory in the Congressional elections will mean 11 
Democrats to 6 Republicans on that Committee. It is for the 
people to decide. 

It was thought for a while that the Republican party, though 
refusing to revise the tariff or draw the fangs from the serpent 
by putting trust-made articles on the free list, might follow the 
course marked out by President McKinley in his Buffalo speech 
and favor the opening of foreign markets to agriculture and man- 
ufacture by giving reciprocity. But who believes it now? 

If we can not secure a reduction in the great tariff of this coun- 
try, we shoulc at least have reciprocity, and in this way open the 
markets of other countries. If we do not give trade concessions, 
other countries, goaded to desperation by a sense of our injustice, 
will, with their tariff walls, exclude our manufactures and agri- 
cultural products from their markets. 

Blaine saw the danger to the farmer from high tariff duties and 


strongly advocated the lowering of tariff duties by reciprocity | 


treaties. 
William L. Wilson, writing in the Forum, October, 1892, said: 


Mr. Blaine, with a sagacity not shown by other protectionists, saw the dan- | 


ger and folly of the bill as it was carried through the House. He saw the 


imperative necessity for larger markets for the farmer, while the blind au- | 
the home market for the | 


thors of that bill were intent only upon securin; 
spare’ interests they represented. He first tried by personal conference with 
the Republican members of the House committee to securesomeamendment 
to their tariff bill looking toward new markets for our exports. Private ad- 
vice and warning having failed, he forced the fight openly. He followed up 
an amendment offered in the Senate by a Senator from ine with two per- 
sonal but public letters to the other Senator from his State, which set forth 


what he could not say in his official report, the impending loss of existing | 


markets to the Americar farmer and the complete failure of the McKinley 
bill to provide any new outlet whatever for the farmer's surplus grain or 
meat products. 


The Export Bulletin, in its issue of January, 1902, under the 


headlines ** Reciprocity Treaties,’’ said: 


This subject is destined to become an important one in the politics of the 
United States. The great producing interestsof the United States in seeking 
an outlet for their surplus products recognize that we must offer reasonable 
inducements to foreign countries for reciprocal trade. Some of the highly 
protected industries, however, of the United States are unwilling to make 
any concession which will injure any of our home industries, and insist upon 
themselves being the judges of what will and what will not aaere. From 
the disposition shown thus far they will make no concessions until compelled 


to, and the danger is that they will sit upon thesafety valve until the pressure | 


of public opinion bursts the boiler; or, in other words, that instead of the tariff 
being reformed by its friends through reciprocity treaties, which an oppor- 
tunity now exists for, all reforms will be resisted until a ground swe 
public eptston comes which will change party lines and the tariff will be re- 


formed by its enemies. 


Some time ago I heard the junior Senator from New York | 


{Mr. Depew] say in aspeech in the Senate that the manufac- 
tures of this country had outgrown the home markets and foreign 


markets must be found; or, as another expressed it, we must finda | 


market for our surplus or stop producing it. This condition has 
been true of agriculture for many years, but so long as it was 
true only of agriculture little concern was manifested by the Re- 
publican party. 

The Republican party’s idea is to open by war and ata great 
expense of blood and treasure an insignificant market in the Phil- 
ippine Islands. This attempt has already cost us something like 
$400,000,000 and the lives of thousands of our young men. By 
reciprocal relations with the great nations of the world we can 
(and without the shedding of blood or expenditure of money) open 
up their markets to the products of our fields and manufactories. 

According to the Journal of Commercve— 

The returns for eleven months indicate that the value of our agricultural 


exports for the year will reach $910,400,00, while those of manufactured cd - 
ucts will not be less than $390,000,000. In spite of a decrease of $46,000,000 in 


the last-mentioned item, as compared with 1900, the total export trade of 1901 
— to come within a few millions of $1,478,000,000, the unexampled total 
of last year. 


of | 


Who is to consume this surplus if foreign countries, imitating 
our policy of prohibition, bar our products from their markets? 

European countries seem to be awakening to the necessity of 
tariffs against American products in retaliation of our high duties. 
Germany is even now considering a revision of her tariff, increas- 
ing the rates very largely upon imports, as the following table 
shows: 


Samples of some of the increased tariffs of Germany that affect the United 
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The Record-Herald, of Chicago, is right when it says: 
The people will -have reciprocity or a general tariff revision. They will 
not pay fancy prices as a gratuity to protected manufacturers who underbid 
their foreign competitors in all of the markets of the world. 





Hon. John A. Kasson, late special commissioner of the United 
States under President McKinley, said: 


Official letters show that even in Great Britain, which with her posses- 
sions gives usa market for over 50 per cent of all our exports, the agitation 
for tariff protection has already commenced. In Germany governmental 
hostile action has been officially announced. 

One German economist, after asserting that our tariff is now seven times 
higher than the present German tariff, and will remain four times higher 
| than their new tariff, proposes that legislative provisions on the part of Cen- 
tral European States shall make their new tariffs applicable to European 
countries only, and that they adopt for American products the identical rates 
of the United States tariff. He adds that of course the United States can not 
complain if Germany simply reciprocates their own tariff. 

Both agrarians and manufacturers abroad are appealing to their govern- 
ments for new measures against “the American invasion.” They are spe- 
cifically aimed at our agricultural interests. 


| The markets of the United Kingdom are open to us, while those 
| of Germany and France are subject to restrictions. The follow- 
| ing table for 1900, showing some of our exports to those countries, 
| is therefore of interest: 








Great 


Products. Britain. | Germany. France. 
Meat products. ..............-..-...--.} $116,000, 000 | $27,000, 000 $5, 000,000 

a ee bushels..| 60,881,811 16, 752, 528 61,973 

ae barrels..| 10,215, 605 | 107, 438 > 1,139 
Indian corn and corn meal_.bushels..| 77, 772,862 44, 278, 187 4, 727, 852 
MOTD. .-cancsnaneneneeubaiel pounds. -| 88, 804, 522 28, 084, 179 36, 550, 584 


a 
In 1808 it was 34,063,911 bushels. > In 1898 it was 42,238 barrels. 
Notwithstanding our large exports, it is but a small per cent of 
the world’s trade, as will be seen by the following table, showing 
the imports into European countries for a single year: 























a United 
Countries. Year. Total. he — — . 
| Per cent. 
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To the above are to be added the imports into Asiatic, African, 
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| 


South and North American countries, bringing the total imports 
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into all foreign countries $10,398,189,000, of which only $1,468,- 
373,470 are from the United States—being about 14 per cent of 
the total trade. Of these exports from the United States two- 
thirds are food stuffs. For 1901 the exports of manufactures 
amounted to $395,144,030—a falling off of $46,262,912—while the 
exports of agricultural products amounted to $940,246 ,488—a gain 
of $35,591,077 over 1900. A vast field is open for the products of 
this country. Will we avail ourselves of it? 

Our first duty should be a revision of the tariff in the interest 
of the farmer and the consumer.’ Until this can be secured, 
treaties of reciprocity should be made with foreign countries 
providing for the admission of our manufactures at a low tariff 
rate and of agricultural products absolutely free. This is the 
way to encourage and promote the farming interests. 
send to all the markets of the world our bread stuffs, meat prod- 
ucts, tobacco, and cotton. No longer let the cry be simply for 
home markets but foreign markets. By a wise use of reciprocity 
they can be secured. It would again place agriculture at the 
fore front of wealth-producing industries. 

By these new markets to the farmer the demand for his prod- 
ucts will be doubled, prices increased. Reciprocity refused, 
retaliatory measures follow, with the closing of foreign markets 
to our products. 
ple have the remedy in their own hands. A Congressional elec- 
tion is approaching. The leaving at home of the statesmen op- 


posed to lowering the tariff wall or of making any concessions for | 


farm products by reciprocal arrangements with foreign countries 
will secure the needed legislation. 

As an illustration, I would say, give Cuba a reduction of 50 per 
cent in the tariff on sugar and secure her markets for the agricul- 
tural products of wheat, corn, flour, and cattle, and for our manu- 
factures, of none of which is she a large producer. 

Gen. Leonard Wood, our military governor in Cuba, in his 
circular letter to members of Congress, says: 

Cuba has submitted a proposition of reciprocity which will turn to the 
United States $34,000,000 of the $87,000,000 of her trade, which last year went 


to Europe; and under conditions of increasing agricultural and commercial | 


prosperity her trade will soon be among the most valuable which we have. 
To-day it amounts toa little less than $70,000,000. 
dence and prosperity it will probably soon reach $150,000,000, a trade well 
worth cultivating; and of this amount at least $144,000,000 should come from 
the United States. 

Ina like manner, and toa greater extent, a reduction in our 
tariff rates on the favored products of other countries could se- 
cure free entry for our breadstuffs and meat products to their 
markets. 

The time is ripe for these reciprocal relations. No political 
party ever had a better opportunity of serving the farmer. Will 
the Republican party put its foot upon the trust octopus, revise 
the tariff, and by reciprocal relations — the markets of the 
world to our products? The answer, in the light of its past his- 
tory, must be no, and on this the appeal lies from the Republican 
party to the people. 

There is now great depression in Germany, Russia, Great Brit- 
ain, and France, while for the past four years there has been a 
period of great prosperity in the United States. Is this to con- 
tinue, or are we standing upon the brink of a precipice? Experi- 


Let us | 


If the party in power does not give it, the peo- | 


| 





With conditions of confi- | 


ence in the past shows that great depression abroad is followed | 


by depression here. But whether this is to be an exception or 
not we should throw out the ‘life line’’ while we are in condi- 
tion to do so, open the markets of the world, and seek to place 
the producing interests where they can stem the tide of adversity. 

Securing open markets for our agriculture and manufactures 
will do more to build up our merchant marine than the subsidy 
scheme by which it is proposed to take millions from the public 
treasury to give to owners of ships. 
of the National Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, representing the 


Of this measure the opinion | 


farmers of the United States, is expressed so tersely that I adopt | 


their language as my own: 
the unanimous opposition of the farmers of the country as expressed by the 
“ational Grange and by the master of every State grange in the land. We 
n favor of the development of the American merchant marine and of 
nufacturing as we are in favor of the development of American agri- 
ture, but are no more in favor of contributing to a few wealthy ship build- 
ian we are of contributing to farmers or manufacturers. We have rea- 
founded on sound principles of statesmanship to oppose a scheme that 
ributes to the profits of the few at the expense of the many without ade- 
‘return. The toiling farmers of the land have developed American 
agriculture until its products constitute a majority of the exports of the 
‘ountry without Government aid, and we understand that American steam- 
‘hips are already yielding their owners profits in transporting these and 
r products to all parts of the world without Government subsidies. The 
hriners of the country ask for no special favors in legislation and oppose in 
ve host vigorous manner such special favors to ship builders and owners as 
embodied in what is familiarly known as the ship-subsidy bill. 


Securing the open markets of the world will do more for the 
farmers of this country than the expenditure of the many millions 
on the arid lands of the West, whose Senators and Representa- 
tives, we are told, have made a hard and fast bargain to stand 
together in their demand for relieving the public treasury of its 


The principle involved in the ship-subsidy bill before the last Congress has | 





SO 


surplus. The National Government had as well provide great 
reservoirs in the Eastern States for the storing of water against 
the destructive droughts which sometimes destroy corn and hay 
crops and burn up the pasture lands, preventing the fattening 
and marketing of cattle, entailing great and sometimes destruc- 
tive loss to their owners. 

Let these special pets, schemes, and subsidies, offshoots of a 
perverted idea of Government, slumber and sleep. The people do 
not want them. Let us all unite upon the common plane of the 


| greatest benefit to the greatest number and encourage agricul- 


ture. Let us do what we can to restore it to its old-time pros- 
perity. Let us dignify the farmer’s calling and increase his profits 
by giving him the best markets of the world. Too long has he 
been the victim of a tariff which has consumed his earnings and 
made his calling unprofitable. Give him now his ‘‘ day in court.” 
His calling is the most ancient and has always been among the 
most honorable. Let us make it the most profitable, so that our 
young men may be content to remain to build up the waste 
places. Nothing is to be more regretted than the leaving of our 
farms and farm life by the sturdy young men to accept places in 
the city, yielding them a bare support and with no hope of ad- 
vancement. To the question, ‘‘ Why do you leave the country?”’ 
the reply is almost invariably made, ‘‘ Farming no longer pays.” 

The depreciation of agriculture is well illustrated by a com- 
parison of the great appropriation bills fora single year. The 
producer, agriculture, has an appropriation of $4,000,000, while 
the consuming Department, War, has $116,000,000 and the Navy 
$66 000,000. 

This ought not to be. The Government should be more liberal 
with the Agricultural Department, which should be developed 
on all lines in the interests of the farmer. It is probably the 
best and most economically administered of all the departments 
of the Government, while the many millions so recklessly spent 
upon the Army and Navy and other departments should be cur- 
tailed. 

The people who live upon the Government stand together, 
while the people who pay the taxes and support the Government 
are frequently divided. Let the farmers unite to demand that 
treaties be so framed as to give them the open markets of the 
world, and an era of unexampled prosperity must await them. 


Oleomargarine Bill, 
SPEECH 


OF 
HON. HENRY D. CLAYTON, 
OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


) 


Monday, February 3, 1902. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. $206) to make oleomargarine and 
other imitation dairy products subject to the laws of the State or Territory 
into which they are transported, and to change the tax on oleomargarine— 


Mr. CLAYTON said: 

Mr. CuarrMan: In view of the strong and perhaps authoritative 
statement of the gentleman from Illinois | Mr. Grarr], who has 
just taken his seat, it may be wholly unnecessary for anything 
more to be said in this debate, for he has informed the House in 
a very impressive manner, indicating great knowledge and confi- 
dence, derived, doubtless, from a canvass of the House, made, 
perhaps, by the aid of a very powerful and efficient lobby on the 
outside, that this bill will certainly pass. I have never had any- 
thing to do with lobbyists and have no information of the kind 
expressed by the gentleman. Therefore, in the time accorded to 
me in this debate I desire to address the committee upon the lack 
of authority in Congress to rightfully enact this legislation, and 
also to more fully expose the real purpose of the pending meas- 
ure, and, furthermore, to show that this bill ought not to pass, 
even if Congress has the power to enact it into law. 

Mr. Chairman, there is not a man in this House, I dare say, on 
either side of the question, who has not been impressed by the 


lack of candor exhibited throughout the discussion by the advo- 
cates of this bill. We have seen evasion after evasion of proper 
answers to proper questions propounded to the friends of this 


measure; and it is not offensive, I hope, to say that a pettifog- 
ging lawyer would be discredited in the court of a justice of the 

ace if he advanced such arguments as some of the supporters of 
this bill have inflicted upon the House. 

Mr. Chairman, the first question that addresses itself to the 
conscience and enlightened judgment of every member of this 
House, when a measure is introduced here, is, What rightful au- 
thority has Congress for the passage of the bill? I trust, Mr. 





86 


Chairman, that in view of the ancient history to which the gen- 
tleman from Vermont, defender of this bill, has adverted—the ac- 
count of Jacob and the herds of Laban, and Moses and the flocks 
of Jethro—I may refer to that antiquated document known as 
the Constitution of the United States, which is still an instrument 
of interest to academicians and students of history, and, I may add, 
of some binding force upon at least a few members of Congress. 


Sir, at the beginning of each session of Congress the members | 


of this House swear that they will support this venerable instru- 
ment and be guided in their action by this great chart of the Fed- 
eral Government. Yet, sir, it is a lamentable fact that when 
questions are presented here members are impatient at any refer- 


ence to the Constitution, and some of them manifest intolerance | 
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| pany. Take another instance, the case of Loughborough v. 
Blake, which stood so long as the decision of the court, defining 

the United States to mean all territory of the United States, in- 
| cluding the District of Columbia and the Territories, &% well as 
| the States, and holding that the clause of the Constitution requir- 
ing uniformity in taxation was applicable everywhere, and yet 
| we have the Insular Decisions overturning this ancient doctrine. 
But does this measure come within the constitutional purview? 
| I think not. It goes further than any measure of the like kind 
| ever did. The courts may run away from the consideration of 
| the real object of the bill by saying that the measure appears to 
be for revenue, as I have said, or that it is in the nature of the 
exercise of the political power and that authority was invested in 


sometimes when a Representative rises to give his interpretation | Congress to construe this latter power, and that when an act 
of the organic law of the Federal Government, a government of pretends to be the exercise of one or the other of these powers 
a written constitution, of delegated powers, and denied the exer- | the courts can not interfere. Hence it may be, Mr. Chairman. 
cise of powers not conferred. It is elementary to say that Con- | that the constitutionality of a measure of this kind can never be 
gress has no power to legislate unless that power is expressly | questioned in the courts. The court may ignore the real inten- 


granted in the Constitution, or derived by fair implication as a 
necessary incident to or consequent from a power expressly 
granted. That was the canon of construction and the law even 
before the adoption of the tenth amendment. The people have 
always been jealous of their right to home rule, and one of the 
fundamental teachings of the Democratic party has always been 
that the rights of the State must be as zealously guarded against 
Federal usurpation as the rightful power of the Federal Govern- 
ment ought at all times to be recognized. Carrying these princi- 
ples in our minds, let us weigh and test the bill under considera- 
tion. 

Now, it must be admitted that the measure is bottomed upon 
some one or more provisions of the Constitution, for independent 
of that instrument there is no power in Congress. I have heard 
it said in this debate, in substance, that this bill is authorized and 
justified under the taxing power conferred upon Congress, and 
some of these same expounders of the Constitution would con- 
strue the general-welfare clause to be a grant of power instead 
of a limitation upon the power to tax. Certainly the Federal 
Government has the right to tax for well-defined public purposes. 


And I agree that the taxing power has been often abused, and | 


that sometimes it has been so perverted as to destroy certain in- 
terests and in other cases so misused as to build up and foster 


illegal conspiracies and unlawful combinations, known as trusts. | 


Examples of the perversion of the taxing powers are numerous. 
That this power is perhaps the greatest possessed by any gov- 
ernment I do not deny, for it was said in McCullough v. Mary- 
land ‘‘ that the power to tax involves the power to destroy.’’ But 
in citing the opinion delivered by Chief Justice Marshall in that 
case, the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Haskins] seems to ap- 
prove the statement quoted solely because it recognizes the ability 
of the taxing power to destroy, and he apparently exults in the 


destructive feature of this power and its application to oleomar- | 
garine and cotton-seed oil and beef cattle, allied industries affected | 


by this bill. He forgets that Judge Marshall used the language 
as in the nature of a warning of the danger to come from the abuse 
ofthe taxing power. In this connection, the gentleman might also 
have quoted from the Topeka case, where Justice Miller, speak- 
ing for the court, said: 

To lay with one hand the power of the law on the property of the citizen 
and with the other to bestow it upon favored individuals to aid private en- 
terprise and build up private fortunes is none the less robbery because it is 
done under the forms of the law and is called taxation. 

It is admitted by candid men that this very ability of this power 
to destroy is an efficient way that one class of producers and 
tradesmen have here invoked through the medium of this bill to 


destroy the industry of another class of producers and tradesmen. | 


Let me ask, Mr. Chairman, does this bill come legitimately within 
the purview of the rightful authority of Congress to lay taxes? 


The courts have never said so, as to this particular bill, and per- | 


haps never will, in any event, pass directly upon this question. 
They may say that they can not inquire into the real purpose of 
this bill, because, they may say, it declares in its face that it is 
at least in part a revenue measure. In plain English, this bill 
may stand up before the Supreme Court of the United States and 
assert a false purpose, assert a lie that the ablest efforts of Anna- 
nias could not equal, aud yet the court may say-that the statute 
can not be pronounced unconstitutional. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not given me to know what the Supreme 
Court may declare with reference to any statute. 
in these, the latter days of the Republic, made some remarkable 
decisions, overruling decisions of this very court that have stood 
as the settled construction of the Constitution for over a hundred 
years. Let me instance the Hylton case, that was the judgment 
of the court for more than a century, holding that Congress has 
the power to lay an income tax. And yet this decision, by a 
change on the part of one of the justices, was overruled in the 
well-known case of Pollack v. The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 


That court has | 


tion, as they have done. Remembering these facts, a member of 
| a coordinate branch of the Government, charged, as he is, with 
construing and supporting the organic law, may perhaps be per- 
mitted to say that his confidence in the opinions of the Supreme 
| Court has been somewhat lessened. As I have instanced, that 
| tribunal has construed this very question of taxation as suited 
| the exigencies of ‘‘ the idle holders of the idle capital.’’ And Con- 
gress has gone on and levied taxes upon the Porto Ricans, and its 
| approval by the Supreme Court has gone far toward destroying 
the clause of the Constitution which undertakes to guarantee 
| uniformity of taxation throughout the United States. 
| So then, gentlemen, it is for you to interpret this instrument 
| touching the power you are called on to exercise, for if the courts 
| avoid the ascertainment of the real purpose here involved and 
| known to us there can be no tribunal in which to bring the bill 
| toa correct final test. The only remedy may be a resort to Con- 
| gress to repeal the statute. Every man here, therefore, must sit 
| in judgment upon this measure. He must try it in the light of 
| his judgment and determine whether it is within the scope of our 
| legislative authority; he must try it in view of our written dele- 
| gated authority, and I hope every Democrat will try by the 
| ancient teachings of the fathers. Ido not mean ‘to say that the 
| decision of the Supreme Court in any case is not the law of that 
'case. Every good citizen must accept it as such and abide by it. 
| But it is none the less true that we, in our representative capacity, 
| have the right, and it is our high duty, to adjudge for ourselves 
the constitutionality and purpose of any measure here presented 
tous. Wemay, of course, and doubtless should, study and weigh 
the reasons that support the interpretation by that august tri- 
bunal given to any question we may have under consideration 
demanding the exercise of enlightened judgment and con- 
| science. 

Is this bill for the purpose of raising revenue? That is what 

_ome of the gentlemen who support it would pretend to make us 
| believe. They themselves do no believeit. You know the object 
of this bill is to destroy the oleomargarine industry, and you pro- 
| pose to do it in this insidious way, under the sneaking form of 
| invoking the taxing power and commerce power of the Federal 
Government to do what you know you could not do if you avowed 
| the purpose in plain words on the face of your bill. 
| Now, as honest men, stand up and deny it. Don’t you know 
| that the representatives of the great dairy combinations, who 
| have been lobbying here and flooding the mail of every member 
| of Congress with postal cards and printed extracts—do not you 
know, and do not they know that what you intend to do is to pre- 
vent the use of oleomargarine, whether colored or not, as a sub- 
stitute for butter? The man who does not know that, with due 
| deference to distinguished gentlemen, and I trust without giving 
| offense, is a fit subject for St. Elizabeth’s Asylum. 
Mr. Chairman, if this bill did not show in its features its real 
| purpose, we could trust its friends, who have lobbied and testified 
| for it, to tell us its meaning. Hear the chief of them, Mr. Hoard, 
| who in speaking of this bill said: 


| In plain words this is repressive taxation. 


| And hear him again. I now read from the printed hearings of 
| the committee that reported this bill. 


| Mr. Scort. If the passage of this law should not diminish the sale of oleo- 
| margarine, would its enactment still be demanded? a 
Mr. HoarD. That isa question I could _not answer you, because it 15 t00 
Se Icould not say what would be demanded if we did not do this 
| or that. 
Mr. Scorr. I thought I might get your opinion whether, if you thought 
j the yassage of this w would not restrict the sale of oleomargarine, pat 
| would sim ly make it an honest sale instead of a dishonest sale, you wou’ 
| sti » in 





avor of it. 


Mr. Hoarp. I am absolutely opposed to the sale of oleomargarine in the 
guise of another thing. 

Mr. Scotr. But if it could be sold honestly -— ? 

Mr. Hoarp. I do not care whether it is sold honestly or dishonestly; 
opposed to counterfeiting. 


Iam 
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Mr. Scorr. But under this bili, after paying the tax, it can be sold only as 
oleomargasine, can it not? 
oO 


Mr. ARD. I suppose so. It can be sold to that extent but no more, but I 
have to do business with the things I have, with the machine I have; I can 
not approach it from the Federal standpoint except through taxation. 

Mr. Scorr. I understand that. But you seem to fail to catch the drift of 
my question. I oe just as much as you do to the sale of one product for 
another product. I was simply asking whether this bill would be demanded 
if, after its passage, just as much oleomargarine would be manufactured and 
put on the market as is now manufactured and sold. 

Mr. Hoarp. In that case, sir, I would come before Congress and demand 
a still higher tax. 


And yet gentlemen tell us here that this bill will not militate 
against the manufacture and use of oleomargarine, and this, too, 
in the face of the statement of Mr. Hoard that if it should pass 
and the result should be not to diminish the manufacture and 


| 


sale of oleomargarine he will come before Congress again and de- | 


mand a still higher tax. 


Permit me, Mr. Chairman, to read the colloquy that occurred | ¢), 


this morning between the gentleman from Connecticut and myself: 


Mr. CLAYTON. I would like to ask the gentleman from Connecticut a 
question. Stripping this controversy of all verbiage and getting at the heart 
of the proposition, is it not the purpose of the bill, by the abuse of the taxing 
power of the Government, to destroy one of the legitimate industries in order 
that the price of butter may be enhanced to the consumer? 

Mr. Henry of Connecticut. Oh, no, no; I say, decidedly, no. 


some gentlemen on this side who have been lecturing you people 
on tariff. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what is the object of this bill? To raise 
revenue? Confessedly not. Why are you going to impose this 
tax? Do you not know that this 10 cents a pound tax upon oleo- 
margarine is like the 10 per cent tax upon State banks of issue? 
Do you not know that it is intended primarily to be a prohibitive 
tax? If not, then why? If it does not prohibit the manufacture 
and sale of oleomargarine, what will happen? It must necessa- 
rily increase the price of it, for one of two things must result; 
either the manufacturer of oleomargarine must increase the 
price, or else he must go out of the business. Your object is one 
or the other. Whic¥? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Yes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. How do you harmonize your statement with 
e statement of the gentleman from Ohio, who says that the 
market price of oleomargarine in the city of Washington to-day 


| is 15 to 18 cents a pound, while the price of butter in the city of 


Mr. CLAYTON. Will the gang answer another question? How much | 


more will the consumers of butter have to pay for butter, when they eat it, 
after this bill becomes a law? : ga 
Mr. Henry of Connecticut. Not one cent, in my opinion. 


Mark that, Mr. Chairman, 


Mr. CLAYTON. Then who will receive this benefit? 

Mr. Henry of Connecticut. It will benefit the laboring man that will buy 
oleomargarine for 15 cents where he now pays 20. 

Mr. CLAYTON. How can the gentleman demonstrate that? Will this not 
destroy the oleomargarine industry? 

Mr. Henry of Connecticut. No; it will not. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Why was it, let me ask the gentleman, that the committee 
struck out the word “ yellow” on pose 2 of the bill? 

Mr. Henry of Connecticut. Well, there was a difference of opinion, I may 
say, in the committee, and as that is a committee secret I prefer not to go 
into it. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Will the gentleman answer one more question? Why isi 


t 
if you are so anxious to protect the people against fraud, your committee did | 


not provide for the taxing of renovated butter? Isn't that a fraud on the con- 
sumer when it is sold to them as pure, fresh butter? 

lar. Henry of Connecticut. If the gentleman from Alabama will introduce 
a bill and have it referred to the Agricultural Committee, I guarantee it will 
receive consideration. 

Mr. CLAYTON. That question was up to your committee. That proposition 


was distinctly offered to you in the last Congress, and it is offered to you now, | 


and I will offer it as an amendment to this bill. Will the gentleman from 
Connecticut support it? 

Mr. Henry of Connecticut. No. That is another proposition. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Will the gentleman answer this question frankly? Is it not 
the purpose of the ae Union and your purpose, b pe by the abuse 
of the taxing power of the Government, or a stretch of the commerce power 


of Congress, to tax it and outlaw a legitimate industry—the manufacture of | 


wholesome oleomargarine. 
Mr. Henry of Connecticut. I will say—and I trust the qepemne will credit 
me with candor—that I would not be a party to any such legislation. 


_ Mr. CLaytTon. Then what good is going to be accomplished by this bill? | 
You say that it does not raise any revenue for the Government; you say it | 


does not enhance the price of butter; and if it does not benefit the farmer in 
the sale of the butter, and raises no revenue, tell me where the good can 
come in. 


Mr. Henry of Connecticut. Oh, well, the gentleman can have plenty of | . . ~ 
7? . y°" | and consumption in the States. 


time to put that into his argument. 
Mr. CLAYTON. I want the gentleman to answer it. He got up here to de- 
fend the measure. 
Mr. Henry of Connecticut. I willanswer questions, but not an argument. 
Mr. CLAYTON. Now, I ask the gentleman again, will the Federal Govern- 
ment be benefited one dollar by the taxation from this measure? 
Mr. Henry of Connecticut. That is a minor consideration, but the Fed- 
eral Government will derive some benefit from the taxation. 
. Mr. CLAytTon. What amount of taxes will the Government derive from 
ls source? 
Mr. Henry of Connecticut. I can not answer. 
Mr. CLAYTON. The butter maker or the farmer whom you are so anxious 
about—how much benefit will he derive from this measure? 
‘ * r.H _ Ry of Connecticut. Oh, well, the farmer is the best judge of that 
or himself, 
Mr. CLAYTON. You say that this tax is not going to enhance the price? 
Mr. Henry of Connecticut. The farmer is here asking for this legislation. 
Mr. CLAYTON. What farmer is here? The butter trust, I suppose, which 
Was formed in Kansas City a few days ago, is asking for this measure. 


Where is the revenue feature of this bill? Why, one gentleman | 


| oleomargarine was to be taxed 10 cents a 


} 





Washington is 35 cents a pound. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Does the gentleman refer to the gentleman 
from Ohio, Mr. GROSVENOR? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. CLAYTON. I did not have the pleasure of hearing his 
remarks this morning and Iam not much of a harmonizer any- 
way. You jump on old Santa Claus, as that gentleman is famil- 
iarly called, yourself to-morrow, and he will give you enough. 
{Laughter.] He will take care of himself. 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. In the line you have just been argu- 
ing, I do not know whether you heard the little colloquy that 
occurred between the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BouTEL.] 
and the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. McCLEary]. In answer 
to the question of the gentleman from Illinois as to why colored 
ound, the gentlemen 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCLEARy] replied that the minimum cost 
of oleomargarine was 8 cents a pound, that the minimum cost of 
butter was 17 cents a pound, and that they taxed the oleomarga- 
rine 10 cents a pound in order to make it a cent a pound higher 
than the minimum cost of butter, and thereby give it the benefit 
of the larger market. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Ithank the gentleman for the suggestion. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, we know that whatever view the courts may 
take of this matter, stripped of its verbiage and getting down to 
the real meaning of this bill, the purpose of it is to destroy one 
industry by the use of the taxing power of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Either that is the object of it or else it is to make the cus- 
tomer pay a higher price for a particular product. Now, youcan 
not run away from one of those conclusions. One or the other is 
bound to be true. Will any man here say that this is a rightful 
regulation of interstate commerce? By any construction of words 
can it be stretched to be that? Read the purpose of the bill. It 
shows plainly that the object is to hedge about the manufacture, 
the production, the sale, and the use of oleomargarine, not only 
as an interstate article, but an article of domestic manufacture 


It goes further than any bill that has ever been proposed to this 
Congress. You not only assume to pass certain Federal statutes, 
but you propose in the first section of this bill to delegate certain 
assumed Federal power, if you have any, to the States. The gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BURLESON] argued well on that proposi- 
tion this evening, and without an examination I agree with him 
that if we sit here in judgment upon a proposed law the maxim 
‘*delegatus non potest delegare’’ applies. Weare agents. The 


| Federal Government is clothed with certain powers taken away 


from the States. We know that when the duty is imposed upon 


| us of doing certain things, when a certain power is delegated to 


to-day said it was going to reduce the revenue. And he demon- | 


strated that. You are going to increase the revenue by passing a 
bill taking off revenue! That is the logic. 
crease the sale and consumption of oleomargarine, further popu- 
larize it as a clean and wholesome article. 


If so, you must in- | 


us, we ought not to delegate that to the State legislatures, and 
before I conclude I shall discuss that provision of the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Now, if the gentleman from 
Alabama will excuse me, he has just said this bill went further, 
and he made an illustration in one particular; and it goes further 
in another particular. If an oleomargarine company was char- 
tered by the State of Illinois to do business in Dlinois, and not 


| outside of that State, and manufactured oleomargarine and sold it 


Do you intend that? | 


Do the owners of the great dairy plants at Elgin, Ill., and in Min- | 


nesota, and in Wisconsin, believe that? Give mea candid answer. 
Mr. McCLEARY. Will the gentleman allow a question? 
Mr. CLAYTON. Certainly. 


Mr. McCLEARY. Did not the Wilson bill reduce the revenue? | 


nd was it a revenue measure? 
Mr. CLAYTON. 
coming to the tariff. 





It did not reduce it from nothing, and Iam | with his brethren. 
Besides, that bill was designed, by lowering , Democratic doctrinal sermon. 


only as oleomargarine, colored, and Illinois had any laws against 
its being colored, then this bill would drive it out as a matter of 
State manufacture and State consumption in the State without 
any interstate trade about it. 

Mr. CLAYTON. The gentleman’s interruption was timely. 
I thank the gentleman for the suggestion. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am as tolerant as any Democrat here 
I want to say something on the line of a 
[Applause.] Now, we are Demo- 


the wall of a protective prohibitory tariff, to increase importations, | crats because we believe in certain doctrines, and not because 


and thereby increase the revenues arising from customs duties. | your cow lobby asks us to do a certain thing. 
win glad you suggested it, because I have a little tariff talk for | applause. ] 


[Laughter and 


~ 


So el ee as 
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Mr. McCLEARY. Or cotton-seed lobby. 

Mr. CLAYTON. In reply to the suggestion of the gentleman, 
let me say that I have not had a single letter or petition from the 
cotton-seed growers or cattlemen, both of whose products enter 
with butter and milk into the composition of oleomargarine. 
And let me say further, that so far as 1 know, not a single cotton- 
seed grower has been here. Not one has said anything in writing 
or otherwise to meon the subject. Why arewe Democrats? One 
thing that makes us Democrats is our theory of the Government 
of the United States, and when you come to construe the tax- 
ing power of the Federal Government you Democrats believe 
that the Federal Government has the power to tax for the 
purposes of revenue and to carry on the Government econom- 
ically administered. [Applause.]| You Democrats have been 
talking about these Republicans all your lives for abusing the 
taxing power of the Government; you have been saying that 
when they passed high protective tariff laws it was an abuse 
of the taxing power of the Federal Government. Although 
the Supreme Court has said it could not declare these abuses 
unconstitutional, you have always maintained that prohibitive 
tariffs and the like was an abuse of and pro tanto a destruc- 
tion of the power. Why? Because you said they were fixed 
so high as to prohibit foreign competition, and enabled the domes- 
tic manufacturer to mark the price of his goods up to the price 
charged by the foreign competitor plus the tariff, and thereby 
reducing revenues and making the manufacturer rich at the ex- 
pense of the consumer. That is the doctrine that Democrats have 
always maintained. Now, beardless Democrats, and baldheaded 
ones, too [great laughter], answer me this: If it is wrong for the 


Federal Government to levy a protective tariff to build up a | 
domestic manufacture, how much more wrong is it for the Fed- | 


eral Government to levy a tax to destroy a domestic manufacture? 
[Loud applause. | 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Neither is for revenue. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Neither one is for revenue, as the gentleman 
from Mississippi has stated. Now, let some of those Democrats 
who are thinking of voting for this bill take this Democratic 
doctrine home with them and chew over it. [{Langhter.] Chew 
over it; and I want to tell any oneof you that in case a good, live 
Jeffersonian Democrat gets after you and unshirts you, you will 
stay at home and he will come here. 


Mr. HEPBURN. Will the gentleman from Alabama permit | 


me to ask him a question? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Certainly. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Do you regard the present law upon the sub- 
ject which you have just mentioned a proper exercise of the tax- 
ing power? 

Mr. CLAYTON. The present law. I did not vote for it. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Do you regard it as a proper exercise of the 
taxing power? 

Mr. CLAYTON. I do not. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Yet you will remember that it was passed 
by a Democratic Congress. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. But by a Republican vote. 

Mr. HEPBUBN. Oh, no. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Idonotcare. The gentleman has said that 
there are various sorts of Democrats, and I say there are various 
sorts of Republicans. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Would yon like to have a list of the distin- 
guished Democrats who voted for that law? 

Mr. CLAYTON. 





I prefer not to be interrupted with that, as | 


my time is limited. I was proceeding to deliver asort of a Demo- | 


cratic talk over here. [Laughter.] If you want to come over 
and join this side, I will take you in under the head of bald- 
headed Democrats. [Lanughter.] You would make a good one. 
You come mighty nigh talking like one sometimes. If you lived 
in Alabama, I believe you would be one. I wish you were down 
there. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us look further into this bill, as it has 


been printed to accompany the report of the committee. Section | 


1 seeks to avoid the effect of the Original-Package cases and to sur- 
render back to the States the commerce power of Congress, to be 
used by any State, in its discretion, for the prevention of the sale 
and use of oleomargarine sent there from another State. This 
section says that ‘‘ oleomargarine, etc., transported into any State 


can surrender this control in the case of any article of interstate 
commerce, there is no reason why Congress can not surrender to 
the States the control over any or all articles of interstate com- 
merce—over such articles of interstate commerce as cotton-seed 
oil, as so-called sardines from Maine—little fishes caught there 
and embalmed in some sort of gréase and put into cans with 
French inscriptions thereon, and stating that they are imported 


French sardines, put upin pure olive oil. And let me also men- 
tion candy composed in part of chalk, and other deleterious 
substances put in packages, branded as pure sugar candy; and 
canned peas may be included, for they are artificially colored 
very green, and put up in boxes labeled French peas. Some of 
you will recollect that in the Fifty-fifth Congress the lamented 
Mr. Dingley, of Maine, wore a silk hat stam inside with the 
words **‘ Made in London,” and he confessed here on the floor of 
this House that while the hat was made in America it was so 
stamped to please or fool the dudes, who desired to be “‘ English, 
you know,”’ and wanted to buy low-priced silk hats. If we are 
going into the paternal business, for mercy’s sake let us protect 
the dudes from imposition. They need it. 

Mr. Chairman, what is the nature of the power conferred upon 
Congress by the commerce clause of the Constitution? Undoubt- 
edly so far as trade with foreign nations and between the States 
and with the Indian tribes is concerned it is an exclusive power. 
An analysis of the clause subdivides the power into three several 
and separate subjects to which it applies. I need not discuss that 
part relating to trade with the Indian tribes, for every lawyer 
knows that it has been uniformly held that so far as trade with 
these tribes is concerned Congress has the fullest power to regu- 
late and license that, and the converse of license is prohibition. 
As to control over commerce with foreign nations, the power is 
again of the fullest nature, and necessarily so, because it is the 
exercise of the power of the Republic as an indissoluble unit, as 
an indivisible, legal, and political entity. In this view, embargo 
has been laid upon foreign commerce, and many other things 
done illustrating the extent of the power over foreign com- 
merce. 

It is well to remember the history of the commerce clause and 
its adoption, and that so far as the States are concerned, that part 
relating to interstate commerce, while it is full power for the pro- 
tection of the commerce of each and every State from injurious 
legislation by any other State or States, it is a power less full than 
the power over foreign commerce, for Congress can not lay an 
embargo on the commerce of one State in favor of a rival State. 
It must be remembered that in the convention which framed the 
Constitution there was a universal demand growing up out of 
the necessity of the case for the surrender of interstate commerce 
to the exclusive control of Congress. It was deemed wise and 
necessary that this power should be surrendered by the States 
anfl vested in Congress. Before the formation of the Union a 
State was sometimes guilty of hostile legislation and acts of 
reprisal against the commerce of a rival State. The quarrel 
between Virginia and Maryland is a conspicuous example. The 


| States felt the necessity of having this power in a central au- 
| thority, to be exercised for the common benefit of all and to 


the detriment of none. The statesmen in the convention rec- 
ognized that the Union could not last or ever be a harmonious 
Union as long asa great State had the power to discriminate 
against the commerce of a weak State. Hence the necessity for 
conferring exclusive control over interstate commerce upon the 
Congress, composed of a House of Representatives elected from 
districts, and of a Senate, where any small and weak commercial 
State is the equal in political and legislative influence of the one 
greater in population and commerce. 

Now, why shall this first section of the bill be enacted into law, 
which, permit me to say, I do not believe will stand the test of 
judicial scrutiny? It is for the manifest purpose of giving to 
such States as Wisconsin and Minnesota, who are greatly interested 
in the dairy product—butter—as an article of interstate com- 
merce, control over oleomargarine as an article of interstate com- 
merce. Those States are not interested in cotton-seed oil, a South- 
ern States article of interstate commerce, or in beef cattle and the 


| by-products, an article of interstate commerce of Texas, or corn, 


or Territory, ete., and remaining therein for use, etc., shall, upon | 


the arrival within the limits of such State, etc., be subject to 


the operation and effect of the laws of such State, etc.’’ And in | word 
State to forbid the manufacture, etc., of oleomargarine 1n 4 Se)- 


the proviso to this section itis said ‘‘ That nothing in this act shall 
be construed to permit any State to forbid the manufacture or 
sale of oleomargarine in a separate and distinct form and in 
such manner as will advise the consumer of its real character,”’ 
etc. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we have here a monstrous proposition—the 
surrender by Congress of its control over interstate commerce, 
so far as the oleomargarine industry is concerned. If Congress 


j 


oil, and glucose, articles of interstate commerce of Illinois. The 
answer is that the object is to allow dairying States todrive oleo- 
margarine out of the interstate business. And why is the absurd 
proviso put in section 1 of the bill, saying, in effect, that nothing 
in this act “ shall be construed to permit ’’—mark the word—* 411) 


arate and distinct form,”’ etc.? 


This proviso assumes that the State either does not have full 


| control over purely domestic and intrastate affairs, or that Con- 


gress may interfere with the police regulations of a State of purely 
State concern, and in no constitutional sense of any concern 
to the other States of the Union. If this be sound, what becomes 
of the reserved powers of the State? With these reserved powers 
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destroyed by Federal usurpations, we will at once have an abso- 
lutism at Washington. There will be no restraint or limitation 
whatsoever except what Congress and the Executive may deem 
expedient. 

Mr. Chairman, it is regrettable that bad precedents have been 
paraded before this House in this debate as reasons for the enact- 
ment of this bill. For myself, Mr. Chairman, it is enough 
to say that bad customs and bad precedents can never become 
the law, or of binding force upon mehere. The customs and prec- 
edents must not only be good, but they must come up to right- 
ful and constitutional admeasurement. 

Oleomargarine has been pronounced over and over again, by 
experts from one end of the country to the other, to be a wholesome 
article of legitimate commerce, as useful and as palatable as but- 
ter, and far superior, from the hygienic standpoint, to renovated 
butter, which the experts say is filled with noxious germs, and 
yet sold by the great dairy combination as pure, fresh butter. The 
Shollenbarger case declares oleomargarine to be an article of 
legitimate interstate commerce and of wholesome dietetic use. 
Mr. Chairman, I can not support this bill, because I do not be- 
lieve that it is the rightful exercise of either the taxing power or 
the commerce power possessed by Congress. It does not square 
with old-time Jeffersonian Democracy. 

Come, my brethren, stray not away from your party doctrines. 
Serve the Lord, and I say it reverently, and always vote Demo- 
eratic. If you have strayed away, come back, and then sing in 
your heart: 


This is the way I long have sought, 
And mourned because I found it not. 


[Appionne) 

Come, my brethren, come with me, and if you stand united on 
this side that distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BouTELL 
and that distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR 
will rally enough true Republicans who believe in the Constitu- 
tion and an open field and a fair fight for all legitimate American 
industries to defeat this iniquitous measure. [Applause.]} 

Mr. Chairman, one more thought andI have done. Iam against 
this bill for another reason. How many laboring men are there 
whom the gentleman from Connecticut is so solicitous about? 
Every time I asked him a question he would say, ‘‘ Oh, oh,’’ or 
‘No, no,”’ and go into hysterics and escape behind some proposi- 
tion about the poor laboring man. He was pathetic. I like to 
have cried myself. [Laughter.] 

How much butter is made per annum, and how many people are 
there that want butter or something as good as butter, and can 
not pay the price of butter? There are but 1,500,000,000 pounds 
of butter made in the United States per annum, and ody 800,- 
000,000 pounds go into commerce, and the rest is consumed at 
home. But let us take the whole billion and a half as entering 
into commerce and divide it among the 80,000,000 people who 
want butter, give the laboring man a little on his bread occa- 
sionally, and how much butter is there per capita? About 19 
pounds. Nineteen pounds of butter for the laboring man to 
spread on his bread from New Year’s Day to the last of Decem- 
ber. Do you think your laboring man will get much? 

Now, some laboring men have asked me to vote against this bill, 
and I want the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. HENRY], when 
it again comes his time to-morrow, to show me where the labor- 
ing man will ever get his bread buttered at all if this bill passes 
and accomplishes its object. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, for your consider- 
ate attention. [Applause. ] 


To Repeal War-Revenue Taxation, 
SPEECH 
HON JAMES M. ROBINSON, 


OF INDIANA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 17, 1902, 
On the bill (H. R. 10580) to repeal war-revenue taxation, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I shall avail myself of the privilege afforded to 
present ny views apropos of the subject under consideration. 

This measure for the repeal of war taxes is not timely. It has 
been too long deferred. he Ways and Means Committee, abus- 
ing the patience of the country by its refusal to reduce taxation, 
has until now shielded itself from the demands of the people by 
the power of the same rules that it now invokes for the speedy | 
passage of this bill, Does the haste now evinced show an awaken- 
ing to a sense of dereliction of duty? Voicing the sentiment of 


the country, we on this side have repeatedly demanded a repeal 
of these taxes, but as often you refused, and you were fortified in 
these refusals by the drastic rules of the House. 

So long as such rules continue no one of the minority will be 
held responsible for any act of legislation. 

But how is it with you of the majority, whose constituencies 
demand lower taxes, a control of trusts, and, withal, that you 
should represent them on this floor? How can you, who have the 
power, and how can your constituencies, submit to this tyranny 
of the rules? For years, under Republican rule, the most popu- 
lar branch of the American Congress has been governed with a rod 
of iron, wielded by a few on the floor, and under the sanction of 
iron rules by those few promoted and sustained. 

History records that we have a republican form of govern- 
ment, but the evidence of it is not found ih the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Scourged in conscience and in action, with party 
fealty making cowards of you all, you members of the majority, 
and your constituencies are disfranchised, while this body exists 
only as a relic of a proud and historic form of people’s govern- 
ment intended by our fathers to have been transmitted to their 
posterity. 

Must the people look only to the Senate for all there is of or- 
derly procedure, discussion, and deliberation in the American Con- 
gress? On taxation measures it seems they must. For yearsa 
surplus in the Treasury has been piling up, with all the attendant 
evils. Evils in extravagance, in ill-fated and ill-starred ventures 
have ensued from a failure to repeal these burdensome war taxes 
long ago. 

Policies un-American and unfortunate have been pursued 
which would never have been dreamed of if an unending drain of 
taxes had not been piled up in the Treasury. 

Why were they not repealed after the Spanish war was over, 
as was promised? It lasted only ninety days. 

The answer will disclose the attempt to change the principles 
of the Republic, and show a departure to the new and untried 
paths of colonial rule by the Republican party. Till then that 
party had stood for the rights of self-government, the equality of 
man, and for the eternal principle that all men should be free. 

Where is your love of liberty now, your altruism and philan- 
thropy, if you rob a people of self-government and deny to them 
the constitutional and traditional rights that Americans enjoy? 
This change has come through broken promises, perfidy, and 
national dishonor. 

In 1898, when humanity and love of liberty caused us to declare 
war for Cuba, true Americanism actuated the hearts and minds 
of statesmen on this floor. 

I read from the debates on the war-tax bill from the 27th to the 
29th of April, 1898. 

The gentleman from Maine, Mr. Dingley, whose spirit has since 
gone across the Great Divide, who at that time ably represented 
his party’s policies on that side, said: 

Mr. DinGuey. Mr. Chairman, this bill, as the title indicates, is a war meas- 
ure—a measure forced upon us by reason of the fact that the United States is 
now engaged in a war with Spain, and it is in view of this fact that the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means have felt called upon to take early action with 
reference to replenishing the Treasury and furnishing a revenue for carrying 
on the war. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER] who has since gone 
to the Senate, said in the same connection: 

Mr. DoLuLivERr. I have said these things because I want the House to un- 
derstand that the measure which is here proposed is no confession on our 
part of the failure of the Dingley bill. It aims to create new revenues to 
cover new expenditures. It levies wartaxes because we are on the threshold 
of war times. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hopkins], who also repre- 
sented well his party, then said: 

Mr. Hopkins. Mr. Chairman, the bill we have under consideration is, as 
has been well stated by the gentlemen on this side who have preceded me, 
prepared not to carry on an Rey the necessary expenses of the Government 
in time of peace, but to meet thé expenses of the emergency that is upon us. 

But it remained for the distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. CANNON], the chairman of the Appropriations Committee, 
to round up the purposes of his party in providing for war tax 
four years ago. His standing made it appropriate for him to 
speak, and he spoke in prophecy. He said: 


Mr. CANNON. I understand, in the third place, when the war ceases, that 
it will be the duty of the general Congress to immediately—when we have 
no longer need for these revenues—repeal the law. [Ap jlause.}] That is 
what I understand. * * * It is strictly and exclusively a war-revenue 
matter. 

And further he said: 


Not one dollar will be raised by taxation; not one dollar will be raised by 
borrowing, except as it is nesded. If the war ends in six months, as the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky thinks it will, then we shall be in a position six months 
from now to repeal this taxation. 

This language is particularly significant now, though it was 
uttered four years ago. 

The gentleman to-day is regarded as the ‘‘ watchdog of the 
Treasury;’’ the holder of the keys; the tribune of the people; one 
whom the Democrats gladly join in his efforts to secure economy, 
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To-day he decried the evils of a surplus in the Treasury. He used 
his usual vigorous language, the same as he did in his speech four 
years ago. But, sir, what has our friend been doing during the 
last four years of stupendous accumulation of surplus and wild 
enterprises to consume and dissipate it? 

Why has he slept for four years on this proposition? He knew 


and deprecated the surplus and its evils; but he was silenced, as | 


was many of his Republican colleagues, by the rules of the House. 


present rules thwart the individual will of members and so long 
as the members of the majority shrink from the discharge of their 
duty in overturning those rules. 

To-day the gentleman repeated the sentiments of his speech 
four years ago, but overlooked his silence of four years cruelly 
imposed by the Reed rules, and when the party lash was heard 
to-day he, with others, rushed within the lines. 

Mr. PAYNE, who succeeded to the leadership after the death of 
the lamented Mr. Dingley and is now chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, on April 29, 1898, used this language: 

The proposition of the gentleman from Massachusetts is that we provide 
here for a set of bonds that would be payable in three years, because, he 
says, he wants to continue these war taxes and pay these bonds. The propo- 
sition of the committee is that when the war is over we cut off the war taxes 
{applause}, and that we pay the bonds as we paid the bonds of the late war— 
out of the usual and ordinary taxes of the Government. 

These were the promises of leaders solemnly made, but the 
taxes went on. Extravagance encouraged by the accumulating 
surplus ran riot. 

Vicious practices and policies were encouraged by the glitter 
of the people’s money in the vaults. A useless and unheard-of 
surplus was erected, and war taxes went on till it reaches now, 
with the gold reserve, $325,000,000. 

More than one-half of this is taken from the avenues of: busi- 
ness by taxation, so much indeed that you found it necessary to 
resort to a dangerous and pernicious policy to return it to the 
people. 

Under the Gage system of favoritism to national banks we find 
to-day $107,000,000 in round numbers deposited, without interest, 
in national banks scattered over the country, but largely in the 
East and in large cities. 

This is the people’s money, collected from them by the National 
Government in the form of war taxes. It is placed in the banks 
to prevent a stringency in the money market. It can be thus 
got out in the avenues of business by the people paying interest 
to the banks to get it. As this amount is strictly the people’s 
money, and as they get it from the banks that hold it till the 
people pay an interest to receive it, it may be claimed by the 
wily money changer that the people are their own bankers; but 
this will hardly be relished, as they have to pay interest to get 
their own money from their own banker. The Lord be merciful 
to them, as their own money must percolate its way to them 
through the clay of a national banker. This is one of the vicious 
expedients of the great surplus project, one of the means to 
which end was the continuance of war taxes. 

The vices of this system are easily shown. It is dangerous to 
make the national banks special favorites of the Government. 


taxation—the purchase of United States bonds by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. C 
Why should a premium for Government bonds be paid with the 
people’s money, when the people could usefully employ that 
money till the bonds matured? Why exact taxation and pay a 
premium for low interest-bonds not yet due? 
Randolph's policy of ‘‘ pay your debts as you go”’ is one to be 


; /commended, and the speedy payment of debts outstanding is 
He can no more have his way than can others, so long as the | 


likewise good policy in public administration. It is not a good 


| rule to excessively tax to providea surplus from which bonds can 


| this practice will be rare. 


| 








It is still worse to regulate the exercise of such a power so that | 


only a select coterie of bankers become the beneficiaries of this 
peculiar system of surplus offset. 

A law may be general inits terms, but the ways of evasion seem 
to be known and easy in Administration circles. This system may 
be useful in certain exigencies, but in most cases the practice will 
be vicious and violative of the best interest of the people. 

Its practice confesses an unjust use of the taxing power, for 
without an unnecessary accumulation there would be no transfer 
of the money to the banks. When is this money to be loaned to 
the banks and when withdrawn? In good times or in times of 
panic? Will the Government be able at all times to withdraw it 
with ease? Would it not be especially difficult to withdraw it in 
panicky times? 

To the bankers of what section will it first go? To those sec- 
tions where stock gambling and where dealing in options and 
margins may affect local conditions, or will it go to the West for 
the movement of crops? 

The answers to these queries will show the extreme danger that 
inheres in the policy. 

Such a discretion is lodged in the Secretary of the Treasury 
that he is made a Napoleon of finance and a Czar over our money. 

An officer should not have such a power, or be subject to the 
influences that surrounds the exercise of it. Those who sub- 
merge patriotism to greed would encourage excessive taxation to 
accumulate a surplus, to get the pelf. 

The decisions to be made under such a power are too momentous 
to the people, too franght with consequences to give to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury the right to make them. 

Another practice open to the same temptations and abuses as 
the one just mentioned has likewise been encouraged by over- 





be purchased at the market price; which means at a premium, 
especially when the people, if not so excessively taxed, would be 
better able to pay off their private, State, and municipal debts, 
which usually hang at a higher rate of interest over their heads. 

The instances in our country’s history to prove the wisdom of 
The evil lies in the overcollection of 
taxes, and the flagrant abuse, long continued, was caused by the 
failure long ago to repeal these taxes in response to the demands 
of the people. The system gives opportunity to take advantage 
by the banks and bond-holding classes, who must always be closely 
allied in interest. ; 

When the Government offers to purchase the price of bonds 
goes up. So when the Ways and Means Committee adopt a 
system of taxation that will accumulate a surplus, the money 
manipulators know this and that the Government will offer to 
purchase their bonds, and the price goes up. The price is not 
always governed by their value as interest-bearing securities, be- 
ing the basis of the banking system that enhances them, and the 
fewer of them the greater the value. If the bondholders would 
so far permit the Government to get out of debt so as to mate- 
rially reduce its bonds, no one can tell the price to which they 
would go, since they furnish to the national banker a peculiar and 
valuable monopoly. 

The Republican policy has been to keep up taxation. They 
never stopped at $150,000,000 gold reserve and a good working 
balance, but taxes continued till it reaches the grand total of 
$325,000,000 in the Treasury. 

For several years it has been a race between the Republican 
members of the Ways and Means Committee, that originates rev- 
enue measures, taxing the people on the one hand, and Repub- 
lican Secretary Gage on the other getting it out to the bankers, 
the bondholders, and the people. 

How did he do it? By depositing it in the banks without in- 
terest and the purchase of bonds at a premium. 

A month before his resignation Secretary Gage proudly re- 
counted that since April, 1901—in nine months—he had purchased 
$58,714,700 of bonds, for which he had paid $72,226,845. 

Who placed it in his hands to pay in premiums on the purchase 
of bonds $13,512,145 in nine months? Clearly the Republicans in 
Congress, acting under the leadership of this committee, who 
kept up these war taxes to create a surplus and long after they 
were needed for an economical administration of the Government. 

In this class I do not include the $20,000,000 paid to Spain for 
the Philippine Islands, and for a war, the end of which has been 
often predicted but has never come. 

The mooted purchase of the Danish West Indies would never 
have been thought of if it had not been invited by the surplus. 
During thirty years they have been on the bargain counter. The 
overflowing Treasury furnishes an opportune time to try to press 
them upon us. 

Mr. Speaker, the rule adopted gives us no right to amend the 
bill proposed. The minority came here this morning knowing that 
they would be compelled to take the medicine in doses and ingre- 
dients that your rules prescribed for them. We have no power 
by amendment or repeal to change another great power with 
which the Secretary of the Treasury was clothed by a provision 
of the war-tax bill and which is unrepealed by this—the right to 
borrow not more than $100,000,000 on certificates of indebtedness. 
This is the first time in the history of the Government that this 
grant of power has been given. It would be rare, indeed, that 
availment of this provision should be made, but it stands as an ad- 
ditional reason why a large surplus should not be created by tax- 
ation. It furnishes adequate protection against a reduction of a 
fair working balance in the United States Treasury. F 

While an administration would hesitate long before it issued 
such certificates of indebtedness without calling Congress to- 
gether, if it were in adjournment, yet so long as the law remains 
there can be less excuse for the reckless building up of a surplus, 
which of late has been the policy of the Administration. 

From a political and official standpoint the depositing of money 
without interest with the national banks to the amount of 
$107,000,000 and the payment each year of millions in premiums 
on the purchase of Government bonds is less reprehensible than 
is the action of the party in power in permitting these taxes to 
remain which made possible the large surplus and the great abuses 
connected therewith. 
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SPEECH 


HON. JOHN W. GAINES, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 13, 1902. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and | 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8581) making appropriation for the 
payment of invalid and other pensions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, 
and for other purposes— 


Mr. GAINES of Tennessee said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Born about at the beginning of the civil war, it 
was not my fortune to have enjoyed the opportunities, however | 
glorious or dangerous they were, that conflict presented, nor have | 
I had the misfortune to have been personally punished with its | 
awful trials, but I have keenly felt the point of adverse fortune, the | 
outgrowth of that scourging conflict, and I regret that I am not | 
alone in this respect, for no one, old or young, in the South escaped | 


its awful effects. But. sirs, I rejoice that the wounds which the 

unfortunate conflict made have long since healed, and the reverses | 
it wrought, that seemed for a while to paralyze the possibilities | 
of the South, have been in a great measure overcome by the unre- | 
mitting industry, the patriotic heroism, the native ability, and | 
the noble ambition of the Southern people. 

While, sirs, I was not in the Confederate service, from the very | 
beginning of their teens, as well as those bordering on old age, | 
my kindred were, and from beginning to end, and I make no | 
apology for them here, nor their comrades. Nor have I ever | 
done so; nor will I ever do so. 

[ do not speak to-day by request or petition from a single Con- | 
federate of my distinguished constituency, but I feel that I re- 
flect their wishes and those of my people when I here and now 
utterly repudiate the statement, made during this debate, that if | 
Congress would pension the disabled and honorably discharged 
Confederate soldier or build them a Home “that then we will | 
have peace between the North and South.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, we already have peace between the North and 
South, and have had it for years, and that peace is secure, and if it 
were not, the people in the South are not, have not been, and never | 
will be, a people whose love and friendship can be bought with 
money, with pensions, with gratuities, with charities, or with | 
office. [Applause.] Let Congress pay the hundreds of just 
claims due the Southern people, payment of which they have de- 
manded for years and years only to be denied. This would be 
simple justice long delayed. Do this and the Southern people 
will provide for the honorably discharged Confederate soldier, 
and, sirs, they will do so anyway, and have done so, and will | 
continue to do so. 

The Southern people have paid unmurmuringly the heavy bur- | 
dens of taxation exacted of them by the Federal Government, 
while but small have been the reimbursements they have received | 
of any kind, and especially in the payment of their just claims, 
the integrity of which is absolutely undisputed. 

The people of the South have always been governed, and will 
continue to be governed, by a deep sense of right and justice. 
They have always maintained their self-respect, their manhood 
inviolate, their womanhood pure, their homes free from plunder, | 
and not infrequently am I told by Republicans of this House that | 
the time will yet come when the Southern people must and will 
save this Union from destruction. 

The Southern States forty years ago called for their services and | 
promptly received them, and it is nothing but right and just that | 
the States who received this service should now provide for those | 
who tendered it. Such circumstances raise a moral obligation on 
the State, and the Confederate soldier feels that when he receives | 
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respond to the call of the Federal Government for his services 
when called for, and therefore no consideration passed. 

The Confederate soldiers and the Southern people, Mr. Chair- 
man, are actuated by anotlier consideration in declining to become 
the wards of Government charity. They cherish with unspeak- 
able pride the sacred and unsullied muster roll of the Confederacy, 
and they would hand it down to history untarnished—a glorious 
roll of honor. They would prefer to suffer the privations of pov- 
erty rather than see that roll of honor sullied by greed and a mer- 
cenary grasping after gratuities. The South rose from the ashes 
of devastation by the unaided and unequaled efforts of these rag- 
ged veterans, asking no bounties or gratuities from Government, 
and she has kept up in the race for development and industrial 
advancement with those who have wallowed and fattened on Gov- 
ernment favors; and now, after having passed through an ordeal 
of labor and struggle, exhibiting recuperative powers unequaled 
in the history of any people, she would not willingly submit her- 
self to the operation of a system of pensions, of something for 
nothing, that will surely entail degeneracy, idleness, and impo- 
tency. Whatever others may do with their affairs, as for the 
South she prefers to maintain inviolate and pure the sacred in- 
tegrity of that glorious roll of honor, as an inspiration to coming 
generations, and she dare not pollute it and thus incur the curse 
that follows an indolence begotten by unearned gratuities. 

CONFEDERATE SOLDIERS’ HOMES. 

Nearly all the Southern States have built Confederate Homes, 
and provide for and maintain the honorably discharged, disabled 
Confederate soldier. I am glad to state that the State of Tennes- 
see some years ago erected a Confederate home on the ‘* Hermit- 
age Farm,’’ and there provides for her honorably discharged Con- 


| federate citizens a retreat where she gives them attentions as 


good if not better than those given in the Federal Homes; and I 


| want to state just here that when the time came to enact a law 


for the building of this Confederate Home, the Republicans and 
Democrats, like a band of brothers, united and enacted the law, 
and though at that time a private citizen it was my pleasure to 
aid inthe undertaking. Buteven before this was done, Mr. Chair- 
man, it is a pleasing fact to state that I never saw an honorably 
dischatged Confederate soldier begging on the street, South or 
North. 

But the Confederate soldier needs no defense, and if he did we 
could point with pride and pleasure to his record in State and 
national affairs. 

Since he sheathed his sword at Appomattox down to this mo- 
ment he has occupied every place of trust in the gift of his people 
except those of President and Vice-President. From constable to 


governor; from governor to the Senate of the United States; from 


the State court to the Federal bench; from the lowest to the highest 
office we trace his illustrious record. To-day he is a member of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and we have had three 
ex-Confederates on that high bench since the civil war—the dis- 
tinguished Lamar, of Mississippi, the illustrious Howell E. Jack- 
son, of Tennessee, and now Associate Justice White, of Louisiana. 

The Confederate has filled every position in civil or military 


| affairs, as he always did and always will, with distinction to him- 


self, with credit to his people, and his constituents take pride in 
the fame he has won for himself and the glory he has shed upon 
his native State and this Republic which he loves with unremitting 
devotion. 

But there is another statement developed during this debate 
that prompts me to speak to-day, and you will hear it often on 
the outside. It is this: ‘‘ We are glad we have had the Spanish 
war; now we have a reunited country;’’ or, ‘‘ Now the South and 
the North are reunited.” 

I am glad we had the Spanish war. I voted for it, and my kin- 
dred fought in it, and we will all act in the same way again under 
the same circumstances. It was a righteous war, if war is ever 
righteous. It was planned and fought in the name of liberty, just 
as our Revolutionary war was. We were victorious, and the con- 
flict quickly ended. 

But I do object to having it prated in my ears from the Golden 
Gate to Hell Gate, from the Lakes to the Gulf, as the case has 


a pension from such State he is not accepting a charity, and when | been, that simply because the soldiers of the North and South, 
he enters a Confederate Home that he is accepting what he de- | sons of Federal and ex-Confederate soldiers, fought side by side 
serves—that four years of his devoted service entitles him to | in the Spanish-American war that such an act is proof ‘that now 
receive either or both. the South and North are reunited.” 

But in every instance where a Confederate soldier has spoken to | Mr. Chairman, the North and South were already reunited, in 
me on the subject, he has said that he feels that “‘ to accept a pen- law, in fact, and in feeling, and the heroism and devotion of the 
sion’ from the Federal Government would be receiving ‘‘a pure | Southern soldier in the Spanish war, his quick response to the 
gratuity,” “a charity,’ and that there is no difference between | call of the President, and his brilliant achievements on the battle- 
accepting a pension and entering a Confederate Home erected by | field and on the sea were but overt acts demonstrating the pre- 
the Federal Government. existing fact that the North and South had in every way long 

lf thus treated by a Southern State, he feels that he is receiving | since become reunited. [Applause. | 


right and justice in consideration of services rendered at the call 
of his State; in the case of the Federal Government he feels that 
to accept such a pension he accepts a charity. because he did not 


There is another question that I have been waiting all day to 
elucidate, that arose in the debate this morning and upon which 
issue was taken by my distinguished friend from Colorado [| Mr. 
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Be.L], my distinguished friend from Missouri [Mr. CiLark], 
and my distinguished friend from Tennessee [Mr. Sms], and 
myself. I contend that the Confederate soldiers who left the 
Confederate service and served in the Federal Army was pension- 
able under certain circumstances. I believe these gentlemen 
disputed my contentions. The law I allude tois the act of March 
8, 1877, which reads as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the law prohibiting the payment of any money on 
account of pensions to any person, or to the widow, children, or heirs of any 
deceased person who in any manner engaged in aiding or abetting the late 
rebellion against the authority of the United States, shall not be construed 
to apply to such person as afterwards voluntarily enlisted in the Army of the 
United States, and who, while in the service incurred disability from wounds 
or injuries received or disease contracted in the line of duty. 

This act was amended August 1, 1892, to read as follows: 

That it shall not be construed to apply to such persons as afterwards vol- 
untarily enlisted in either the Navy or Army of the United States, and who, 
while in such service, incurred disability from a wound or injury received 
or disease contracted in the line of duty. 

These are the acts, the laws, which I alluded to this morning, 
and my friends who have insisted that pensions be granted to 
Confederate soldiers who subsequently served in the Federal 
Army and were denied pensions, it seems, by the Commissioner, 
because there was no law allowing it, can certainly have such 
relief as these statutes provide for. 

MEXICAN PENSIONS. 

There is another matter, Mr. Chairman, about which I wish to 

speak. I have been in Congress five years, and this is the begin- 


ning of my third term, and I believe I have listened to more | : : . : 
= : : | can not stand to live or fight any length of time in Cuba or any 


speeches on pensions in various forms and witnessed more con- 
tortions and circumlocutions of elocution on this subject than on 
any other which has been discussed in this Chamber. 
these debates not one-tenth or even one-fiftieth of the speeches have 
been devoted to the proper protection and care of the old Mexican 
veteran. You will remember that he is all over the United States. 
There are a great many of them from my own State. When the 
war broke out and volunteers were called for, 30,000 Tennesseans 
begged at the White House to be mustered into the service, when 
only 3,000 was the quota of Tennessee. 

And how are they pensioned? I want to correct the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Hv], who said they were pensioned just as the 
soldiers of the civil war are pensioned. Heismistaken. The law 
is, and I have it before me, that he is only allowed $8, but if he 
be practically a pauper and unable to maintain himself, and makes 
oath to that effect, the law gives him $12amonth. Now,I know 
this is the practice, because I had a case of an old Mexican vet- 
eran, between 60 and 70 years old, feeble in body, with one eye, 
unable to labor, insolvent, an honest man, respected by everybody, 
who had for several years only received $8, and the Commissioner 


refused to pension him at $12 because he would not take the panr- | 


per’s oath, and I had to appeal, and successfully, to Congress last 
session in a special bill to pension him at $12. In addition, a Mexi- 
can veteran must be 62 years of age before he gets even $8, and 
must humble himself as a pauper to get $12, which is the very 
utmost limit. 

The rate paid soldiers of the civil war under the same circum- 
stances is far in excess of $12, and it is a great injustice to make 
this distinction. 

History makes no record of similar glorious achievements where 


an invading army with inferior numbers won not only every bat- | L 
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tle, but never lost even a skirmish; and thus did these heroes add 
luster to the glory of American arms and exhibit a prowess that 
challenged the admiration of the world and which has been a 


But it did not stop at that, as gloriously sufficient as it seems. 
These veterans, whom we now neglect, added many States to the 
Union, and the history of the development constitutes one of the 
richest pages in American annals, and the total of the riches they 
bought for us with their blood is so fabulous as to defy computa- 
tion. It is but fair and just and right that these men should be 
placed upon the same footing as the soldiers of the other wars, 
whom we reward so handsomely and deservedly, and until it is 
— it will remain a shame upon every Congress that neglects to 
o it. 
FIFTY THOUSAND SPANISH WAR CLAIMS FILED UP TO JANUARY, 1902. 


Mr. GAINES of Tennessee said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: This debate has developed another question that 
I desire to discuss, and that question is: Why the abrupt and 
immense increase in pension claims filed since the war with Spain 
begun in 1898? ‘ 

The Commissioner in his last report, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1901, undertakes to explain this matter, and says that in- 
dustrious claim agents have caused the filing of so many pension 
claims for soldiers who served in the “‘ Spanish war.”’ 

I can not agree to this as either the sole or main cause, and the 


Commissioner unwittingly submits proof in his report going to 





But in all | 


show that the main cause of so many of such claims being filed is 
that the white man can not stand to live as a citizen or fight as a 
soldier in a tropical climate without being saturated with tropical 
diseases that wither and destroy his health, if not his life. 

Iam informed by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Barney], 
who reports this bill, that the Commissioner of Pensions stated to 
him since his report was filed that 50,000 ‘‘ Spanish war’’ pen- 
sions had been filed up to January 1, 1902. This report states 
that 45,710 had been filed up to June 30, 1901, by persons ‘‘ incur- 
ring disabilities in the line of duty’’ in the ‘‘ Spanish war.”’ 

The Commissioner further states that 6 per cent of our civil- 

var veterans filed claims for pensions in the first seven years 
after the close of that war, and that 20 per cent of the number of 
soldiers engaged in the “Spanish war” had within three years 
filed claims for pensions. 
REPRESENTATIVES ON OUR PENSION ROLL IN NEXT CENTURY. 

The Commissioner further states that there will be representa- 
tives on our pension roll at the beginning of the next century, 
and submits a most remarkable table that is official, showing the 
examination of, by a ‘“‘ medical officer ’’ of the United States Army, 
a certain ‘“‘ crack regiment,’’ as the Commissioner calls it, which 
was examined just before it was mustered out, and that, too, after 
sixty days of recuperation at Montauk, N. Y. 

48 PER CENT OF A “CRACK” REGIMENT APPLIED FOR PENSIONS UP TO 

JUNE, 1901. 

I submit that this remarkable, and certainly we must believe 

indisputable, official report clearly goes to show that our troops 


other tropical climate without sickness, disease, and death in 
shocking proportions. 


MEDICAL OFFICER'S REPORT ON THIS CRACK REGIMENT WHEN MUSTERED 
OUT—70 PER CENT DISEASED, 


I will now read at page 47 and 48 of the Commissioner’s report: 


A good object lesson in this regard is furnished by the history of a volun- 
teer regiment which was recognized as one of the “crack” regiments in 
service during the war with Spain. Its membership was notably a fine body 
of men, and its officers were men of experience and ability and skilled in 
military matters. Few regiments had as good a record for service as this 
one. Itwas at Camp Alger fora time, then at Camp Thomas, then at Tampa 
Fla.; thence sailed for Santiago de Cuba, where it wes placed in the trenches 
and did good service until it returned to Montauk. From there it was re- 
turned to the place of its enrollment, and at the expiration of a sixty days’ 
furlough was mustered out of service. 

This regiment had a membership of 53 commissioned officers and 987 en- 
listed men. There were no battlefield casualties, but 1 officer and 22 men 
died of disease while in the service. The published report of the medical offi- 
cer on the muster out of this regiment shows that 1 per cent of the men of 
the regiment were improved by military service, 5 per cent were in as good 
physical condition as at time of enlistment, 24 per cent were but slightly 
affected, and, asa rule, the troubles were not traceable to military service. 


| Of the remainder (70 per cent), or 528 men, the general condition was as 
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shield of menace to any who might wish opportunity to assail us. | Chronic nasal catarrh 


follows: 
Irritable heart, due to fever aod ee ee. 
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Enlarged or congested liver 
Enlarged spleen 
Inflammatory condition of intestines 
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Varicocele ’ 
Inguinal hernia 
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Slight eye strains 


Slight deafness, due to quinine 


Sprain of back 
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lumbar region, loss of weight from 10 to 30 pounds, accompanied by more 
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Relapses of fever continuing to occur up to January 4, 1899_....----- -- 

« * * x x * 

Up to June 30, 1901, 477 claims for pension have been filed in this Bur 
account of service in said regiment for disabilities alleged to have been con- 
tracted during the brief term of its existence. 


Here we find in this remarkable official examination, had at the 
proper time by a sworn officer of the law, that 70 per cent of the 
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| men, or 528, were on the sick list when mustered out, and many 


afflicted with dangerous diseases, and that up to June 30 last 477 
claims for pensions had been filed out of 967 soldiers, or about 48 
per cent of the number of troops in the entire regiment, officers 
and men included, less 23 who died of disease while in the service. 
SHOULD OUR PENSION WAR CLAIMS SURPRISE us? ‘ 

Looking at this shocking document, are we surprised that 50,000 
‘Spanish war ’’ pensions have been filed = to January 1, 1", 
when we know that our troops have been to in the Philip- 
pine Islands for about three years of war and that 1,947 of troops 
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from the Philippine Islands were sent to China and fought there 
for a number of months and the sick report concerning them, as 
well as those remaining in the Philippine Islands, is most hor- 
rible and shocking? 

Are we surprised that we have already issued ion certifi- 
cates to 6,604 *‘ Spanish war’’ soldiers or their widows at a cost 
of nearly $2,000,000 up to June 1 last? Should we be surprised 
that during the last year we had 1,014,321 persons’ names on the 
pension roll; that during the year we dropped 44,386; that we 
added 44,225 new names, and restored 3,567 old names, making a 
net gain on the pension roll of 4,206, and leaving a net total of 
persons on the pension roll on June 30, 1901, of 997,735—the 
largest number at the end of any fiscal year in our history, the 
Pension Commissioner states? 

This last pension appropriation bill carried over $145,000,000, 
but the Commissioner has not paid out this full amount but has 
managed to save about $5,000,000 because the “‘arrearages for 
pensions have diminished’’ and have been diminishing in the 
same rate for ‘‘the past ten years,’’ and therefore there was no 
reason to pay out the full amount appropriated. 

This is the only encouraging feature about the pension expend- 
itures this report discloses, that is, that the old pension debts 
or arrearages are diminishing as time rolls on. : 
PHILIPPINE CLIMATE AND ITS EFFECT ON THE HEALTH OF OUR SOLDIERS 

AND THE WHITE RACE GENERALLY. 

Henry F. Hoyt, major and chief surgeon, in a letter to the 
Philippine Peace Commission, August 27, 1899, says: 

That the fact that the white man can not successfully perform manual 
labor in this climate and that the Chinese are more reliable in this respect 


than the native should not be overlooked. (Vol. 1, p. 262, Philippine Com- 
mission's Report, 1900.) 


He further states— 


that smallpox is prevalent everywhere, and in this latitude and longitude is 
very fatal, especially to whites. 


Major Hoyt had been in the Philippine Islands about nine 
months at this date, as surgeon (Ib., p. 264), and had been for ten 
years a practical sanitarian (Ib., p. 263). 

NO SUCH THING AS “ ACCLIMATIZATION ” OF THE ““ WHITE MAN IN TROPICAL 
CLIMATES”—HE INVARIABLY DETERIORATES. 

Maj. Charles F, Mason, surgeon, Twenty-sixth United States 
Volunteer Infantry, Jaro, province of Iloilo, P. I., ina report upon 
his ‘‘ observations on diseases in the Tropics,’’ found at page 234 
of the Surgeon-General’s report for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1901, says: 

I do not believe there is any such thing as acclimatization of white men in 


tropical climates, and that their health gradually deteriorates and they be- 
come less fit for active service. 
DISEASES IN PHILIPPINES AND EFFECT OF SAME, 

On page 235 he says: 

Dysentery prevails throughout the year, but there is a marked increase in 
the number and severity of the cases at the commencement of the rainy sea- 
son and a progressive increase in both sts until a maximum is reached 
toward the end of August. It is by far the most serious disease which at- 
tacks the white soldiers in the Tropics, both as regards its mortality and its 
inveliding effects. Out of 32 deaths from disease in the Twenty-sixth United 
States Volunteer Infantry during its first year of service in the Philippine 
a eS were from dysentery and its complications and 10 more from 

yphoid tever. 
BOILS, ABSCESSES, AND LEG ULCERS COMMON, 


_ Boils, abscesses, and leg ulcers are very common, the latter especially dur- 

ing campaign, when itis impossible to keep the underclothing clean. Though 

not dangerous to life, these seemingly trifling ailments put a large number 

of men out of service temporarily and correspondingly swell the sick report. 
DEAFNESS AND EAR TROUBLE. 


Suppurative inflammation of the middle ear with perforation of the drum- 
head is of frequent occurrence. It is insidious in its commencement, often 
deafness and sudden discharge of pus being the first symptoms noticed. 
Upon examination an acute catarrhal pharyngitis is usually found. 

BUBOES AND SUPPURATION PREVALENT. 
_ Another interesting condition isthe prevalence of buboes, both in the groin 
a nd axilla, without discoverable int of origin. Frequently a careful exami- 
bation of the tributary lymph trict fails to reveal any lesion whatever, 
and this though the bubo may proceed to suppuration. 


HOW CAN THE WHITE MAN LIVE THERE? 


This being true, how can we expect the white farmer to live in 
the Philippine Islands, while Dr. Hoyt says, as the fact is, the 
white man can not work in the sun in this climate. But these 
two gentlemen are not alone in speaking of the effect of this 
Climate on the white man. 

EVEN SEASONED SOLDIERS CAN NOT STAND THE CLIMATE. 


Major-General Greenleaf, in his report May 16, 1901, says that 


be i seasoned soldiers’’ can not stand the Philippine climate; 
la 


Strength, and ambition;” that he performs even his “duty de- 
mands half heartedly; ’’ ‘‘ that he feels at the time a draft on his 
Vital energy;”’ that the ‘“‘immature youths, the hard drinkers, 
and recruits’ are repeatedly on the sick list, in the hospitals, and 





have ‘‘ been sent to the United States.’’ I will insert the entire 

quotation, Mr. Chairman, in my remarks: 

NEITHER THE “IMMATURE YOUTH” NOR “SEASONED SOLDIER” CAN STAND 
THE PHILIPPINE ISLAND CLIMATE. 


Surgeon Greenleaf says: 


The immature youths, the hard drinkers, and the recruits with inherited 
or acquired weakness of constitution have gradually, after repeated appear- 
ance on the sick report and running the gamut of various hospitals, been 
sent to the United States. Service in the Philippines shows ona grand scale 
the operation of the law of the survival of the fittest. Seasoned soldiers of 
proper age, disciplined and intelligent enough toappreciate the primary rules 
of hygiene, and moderate in their habits, remain. The proportion of sick- 
moss among such men as these would be surprisingly small but fortwo adverse 

actors. 

The first is the inevitable undermining of the strength of the most robust 
by tropical service. 

The most energetic and stalwart American after a year of service here 
loses energy, strength, and ambition. He performs what work his duty de- 
mands more or less half-heartedly and with a draft on his vital energy that 
he can actually feel at the time. Slight ailments, to which a second thought 
would not be given in the United States, are felt out of all proportion to their 
severity; and the number of entries for trivial complaints on the sick report 
increases. The most valuable work of the medical officer, with troops in 
camp and garrison, consists of judiciously advising and treating*this class of 
cases—the slight ailments of men who do, or are striving to do, their full duty, 
and who honestly dislike their names to appear on the sick list. 


I desire to state just here that in the face of the testimony 
of Surgeon Greenleaf that immature youths and recruits with 
weak constitutions should not be sent to the Philippine Islands 
we are still sending them there. I saw many going and I saw 
many returning. It certainly is a most distressing condition that 
we must thus sap and deprive society and the business of this 
country of our splendid young men to send them to distant lands 
to do what? Go right into “hospitals,” and later sent home, 
either dead or sick, back to the United States! 

GENERAL OTIS'S REPORT FOR 1899. 


I will now read the report of Major-General Otis for the year 
1899 to show the condition of our troops in the Philippine Isiands, 
in which we find that out of one regiment of 873 officers and men 
60 per cent were in the hospital, and of the remainder there were 
not 8 men in each company who had the strength to endure one 
day’s march. 

ONLY 8 MEN IN EACH COMPANY ABLE TO MARCH ONE DAY. 


On June 2 the surgeon of one of these regiments reported that 
of 878 officers and enlisted men 30 per cent were in the Manila 
hospitals sick and wounded, 30 per cent were sick at San Fer- 
nando, and ‘“‘ of the remainder there are not 8 men in each com- 
pany who have the strength to endure one day’s march.’ In 
respect to this report the chief surgeon of MacArthur’s division 
remarked that he had made a careful examination of the men and 
that of the whole number in the regiment then present only 96 
were fit for duty. The division commander remarked on May 22 
and June 5, with regard to these and similar reports, as follows: 

The duty required of the men of this brigade, in common with the other 
commands of the division, has been severe and continuous since the 4th of 
February of the current year. The sun, field rations, physical exertion, and 
the abnormal excitement arising from almost constant exposure to fire 
action have operated to bring about a general enervation, from which the 
men do not seem to rapidly recover, although the present conditions are 
very favorable. 

MANY COULD NOT MARCH 5 MILES. 

The four regiments now present have an enlisted strength of 3,701. Of 
these, 1,008 are sick and wounded, leaving an effective force of 2,694, which, 
after deducting necessary details for special duty, yields only 2,307 for the 
firing line, many of whom could not march 5 miles under the conditions 
which obtained from Madolos to this place. 

PHYSICAL CONDITION OF MEN GROWING WORSE AND WORSE. 
re conditions of men in the organizations which originally com- 
menced the campaign in this division, and are still at the front, has, during 
the past month, been a matter of great concern. The difficulties are progres- 
sive, and without any apparent fluctuations are growing worse from day 
to day. 
SCORCHING SUN ALMOST AS DESTRUCTIVE AS THE ENEMY’S FIRE. 

For four months these men have been continually under arms night and 
day, exposed ina relaxing climate toa scorching sun, almost as destructive 
and much harder to bear than the enemy’s fire, until, apparently, the severe, 
unremitting and almost unexampled strain has told upon whole organizations 
tosuchan extent that they are now completely worn out and broken in health, 

NO VITAL RESISTANCE TO DISEASE. 

The weakened hearts and quickened pulses indicate a condition akin to 
that of hoid-fever convalescence, and restoration to physical efficiency 
will not place in this climate within any reasonable period, and mean- 
while such men display no vital resistance to acute disease. 

This feature of the “soldier's irritable heart”’ was a condition well recog- 
nized during the strain of the civil war, but with these men there is the addi- 
tional disability of general physical prostration. 


We find, then, that the report on the ‘“‘crack regiment” from 
Cuba, the regiments in the Philippines, the testimony of Major 
Hoyt, Major Mason, and Surgeon-General Greenleaf, all clearly 





, lis health is undermined; that “the most energetic and | show that our soldiers can not, nor can our white people, survive 
stalwart American after a year’s service here loses energy, | 


the climatic influences in the Philippines. 

This being true, how can we expect, if we deal justly with the 
soldiers who serve in these countries, that the pension roll shall 
diminish. either in the number of pension or their value? 

Mr.SIMS. Will the gentleman permit me toask him a question? 
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Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMS. Did those gentlemen who were receiving salaries 
of $15,000 or $25,000 a year from the Government look very pale? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Two of them did, I know, and I 
think a third one did, while I see from the press reports that Mr. 
Commissioner Ide, of Vermont, has had to leave for Japan on ac- 
count of some terrible bowel trouble, although when I left there 
he looked to be the healthiest man in the entire Commission. It 
is enough to make any man look pale and lose strength both in 
mind and body to stay there, no matter what salary he receives. 
You can not overcome climate with salary. 


AMERICAN WOMEN CAN NOT STAND THE PHILIPPINE CLIMATE. 


I want to say, furthermore, Mr. Chairman, and with emphasis, 
that it is an outrage to permit the white women of this country 
whom we can control to go to that island at all. There is not a 
woman in that island who has been there any length of time who 
has a blush in her cheek, not a one has a rose in her face, not one 
who does not look jaded, pale, debilitated, and sick. Every month 
her usual condition of life, instead of continuing naturally, is 
prolonged and becomes more or less hemorrhagic, and thus con- 
tinues until she is packed up and sent to Japan or back to the 
United States, seeking to restore her health by the cool or white 
man’s climate, and this is continually being done. 

I saw a great number of American women in Japan, while hun- 
dreds of them were returning, as rapidly as they could get out of 
the island, to the United States, looking pale and withered. 

There is no question about this effect upon our white women. I 
discussed it with physicians, military and civic, and in a few in- 
stances with some husbands, and last night, at one of our hotels, 
I heard a husband say, who had been in theislands for about three 
years—had lost, as he said, ‘‘40 pounds of flesh ’’—‘‘I am tired 
and broken down. When I sit down here I feel like going on 
through the seat. Now I have got to go back, after three years’ 
service there, and serve two years more, under the law, and I 
do not like to doit; and I must take my wife back with me, whom 
I brought here not long ago because of her health. It is no 
white man’s country. It is no place for the white woman.”’ I 
have numerous statements to the same effect, but not with me, as 
I did not expect to speak to-day. 

Mr. SIMS. Does the gentleman think it is safe to send female 
teachers to that country? : 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Certainly not, so far as their health 
is concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a serious question, and, like my colleague, 
I am so treating it. 
who so desires. Any man with common sense can see that there 
is something there that is poisoning to the vitality of the American 
man and the American woman in that climate. Of course there 
are some exceptions, but even many of the exceptions will say to 
you that while they are not sick, yet they feel weaker, mentally 
and physically, than when at home. 

Others will say the same thing, and further that they have 
lost their flesh and regained it, but still they are weaker men- 
tally and physically than ever before and unable to remain in 
the sun. These are plain, indisputable, potent facts that must be 
considered and on which I dwelt with great industry while in 
that country; indeed, with as much industry as I ever investi- 
gated any question in my life and with all the care that I could 
possibly bring to bear upon that subject; and I say, and shall 
continue to say, that that archipelago is no white man’s country, 
and that no white woman should be permitted to go there, and cer- 
tainly not to go there and remain more than a few months. 


I have here a statement given me by one of the best officers in | 
pale, thin, and worn-out, was being sent home | 


the Army, who, Tn-O ) 
for his health, bringing with him his wife, a victim of the Philip- 
- pine climate also. 

He says: 

San MIGUEL Bay, CAMARINES, LUZON, 
September 23, 1901. 

In considering the question of living in the Philippines, an American will 
naturally ask, How have Europeans or Americans stood the climate of the 
Philippines? A statement of my experience having been requested, I would 
state the following facts: To show that these statements are from personal 
knowledge, I would first say that I arrived in Manila March 4, 1899; that I was 
on all the hardest campaigns of the early part of the war, making forced 
marches on part rations, hard fighting over rice swamps and in mountains 
for over a year, and severe office work in Manila for about a year, thus test- 
ing the climate by physical as well as mental work. During these two years 
and eight months I have gathered also from civilian Europeans of lo 
dence in these islands information which shows their experience to 
same. 


the 


At first one is inclined to believe that the climate of these islands has been | 
maligned; that it is not so bad as had been represented, but, being on the | 


alert, one will find growing on himself, however energetic he may be, the 
‘““mafiana” habit, to put off until “to-morrow;” a disinclination to do busi- 
ness. One is extremely fortunate in the first few months if, by taking 

care of himself, of his drinking water, etc., he escapes bowel troubles; but the 
one thing he can not escape is the gradual but sure sapping of his energies, 


mental and physical. His blood becomes thin and impoverished, due to the 
constant heat and little change of seasons. There is no recuperative period. 
His impoverished blood will not readily cause any little wound to heal. 


He 
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These are facts that any man can ascertain 








almost invariably becomes the victim of boils, which may become ulcers, and 
I have known numerous cases to die of blood poisoning from lancing of these 
ulcers and boils—a continuous drain on the system. 

There is apt to come after the bowel-trouble period and the eruption 

riod a period of lassitude, when one cares little whether he goes back to 
God's country or not—cares little what becomes of him if he is forced to stay. 
All these periods and experiences I have passed through, and know of hun- 
dreds of others—in fact, almost all my acquaintances—who have done the 
Same. 

To my mind there is no doubt but that it is necessary that, unless a man 
come here to die, he must, as commercial houses recognize in their agencies, 
have a rest period, and be sent to a colder climate to again get his blood en- 
riched—filled with ozone, red corpuscles, or whatever it may be. 

As for physical exertion, constant and continued, as in case of labor in the 
United States, it is out of the question; it can not be done. The sun, above 
all else, must be avoided. It was absolutely necessary to make hard marches 
at night or the very early morning. In the sun even the native carabao dies 
quickly. On one expedition, eight carabaos having died from effects of the 
sun, 20 men to each cart had to haul them with ropes. One hundred and sixty 
men, American soldiers, hauling carts with ropes! The effect on them, of 
course, was to send a large per cent to the hospital, where some died. How- 
ever, these deductions I make from careful thought, coupled with my experi- 
ences — conversing with Europeans who have been many years here at 
intervals. 

One can keep out of the sun most of the time, if his business permits, and 
live here two years or q little more, but then he must get to a cold climate 
He must not do manual work, but get natives or Chinamen to do almost 
everything. By careful attention to diet and proper drinking water and 
about four months in a cold country Oey two years one can be reasonably 
well. Of course the transition from cold to warm climate and the reverse 
will be wearing, and perhaps tend to an earlier breaking down of the system. 

Mr. CANNON. How long was my friend in the Philippine 
Islands? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I was there about two of the 
longest months that I ever spent anywhere in my life, and I 
worked night and day in order to get possession of all fundamen- 
tal conditions existing there. I went there for that purpose, and 
that alone. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman now make profert of him- 
self to show the harmful effect of that climate? . 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I hope the gentleman will not 
compel me to say—— . 

Mr. CANNON. I was only going to thank Heaven that the 
gentleman is still alive and with us. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I am 
gentleman is amember of this House 
be here. [Laughter.] : ‘ 

Mr. Chairman, when we arrived at Nagasaki the weather was 
cool and bracing. Owing to an accident to our vessel we were 
delayed a number of days. During this stay here all of the pas- 
sengers, including the soldiers, except a few who died and the 
consumptives, in two or three days showed signs of returning 
vitality and health. Ladies who were unable to walk were seen 
ashore in a few days. Some color begun to show itself in their 
pale faces, while the men quickened their steps and gave solid 
evidence of returning vigor. ie 

Mr. CANDLER. Will the gentleman answer a question? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. With pa. if I can. 

Mr.CANDLER. Will you tell us what the percentage of deaths 
is in the Philippine Islands among the soldiers? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Your question calls for the per- 
centage of deaths in the Philippine Islands and not elsewhere— 
that is, those who died within the limits of the Philippines, and 
not those who died after they came home to the United States 
and died by reason of disability incurred while in the Philippines; 
nor does it include the per cent of soldiers who died on the sea 
while returning to the United States from these islands. Your 
question then is: What is the per cent of deaths among our sol- 
diers while in the Philippine Islands, and not after they returned 
to the United States? . ; ; : . 

In answer to this question I will submit a table which I have 
prepared from the =— used by Surgeon-General Sternberg at 
pages 127 and 128 of his report for the fiscal year ending June 3", 
1901. —_— 

He says that the lowest rate for all causes of death was in 15‘, 
the year before the Spanish war began. We will compare the death 
rate of troops serving in 1897 and 1899 and 1900 in the nited States 
and those serving in the Philippine Islands in 1899 and 1900, and 
the following is shown: 


Death rate of troops serving in United States per 1,000 of strength. 


glad, too, and as long as the 
hope to Heaven that I may 


1897. | 1899. | 1900) 
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Troops from Philippines serving in China. 


——= —— 
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‘‘ Fortunately, the mean strength of men in China was small— 
1,947,’ says General Sternberg. 

You hear it often said that the death rate of our troops oper- 
ating in the United States is about the same as that of troops op- 
erating in the Philippine Islands. This is clearly disproved by 
these figures. 

The death rate in the Philippine Islands for all causes was six 
times greater in 1899 than in 1897 in the United States, and four 
times greater than in 1899 and 1900 in the United States; while 
the disease rate of death in the Philippines in 1899 was three times 
greater than in 1897 in the United States and twice as great as in 
1899 and 1900 in the United States; while in the year 1900 in 
the Philippine Islands the death rate was 20.26, and in the United 
States in 1897 it was four times less, and in 1899 and 1900 nearly 
three times less, than in the Philippine Islands. 


DEATH RATE IN CHINA COMPARED. 


Now, the death rate from all causes amongst our troops in China 
in 1900, who were sent there from the Philippines and Cuba, was 
nine times greater than in 1897 and more than six times greater 
than in 1899 and 1900 in the United States, while the death rate 
from disease in China was more than seven times greater than in 
1897 in the United States, nearly four times greater than in 1899 
in the United States, and nearly six times as great as in 1900 in 
the United States. 

We had no fighting between the Atlantic and Pacific within the 
domain of the United States in 1897, 1899, or 1900, but the death 
rate is greater in 1899 and 1900. And why? Because the soldiers 
serving within the limits of the United States, between the At- 
lantic and Pacific, had eee served, in all probability, in 
Cuba or China or the Philippines, and had returned home sick 
and died, or were discharged for disability. 


HEAVY DEATH RATE IN CHINA—THIRTY-THREE AND ONE-THIRD PER CENT. 


Surgeon-General Sternberg, at page 155 of his report, states 
that the ‘‘ death rate from gunshot wounds in China was 66} per 
cent, and from disease 33} per cent.”’ 

At page 161, in speaking of this command in China, this report 
says: 

_ During that period of the military occupation prior to October 1, 1900, the 
sick report, although large, was in no manner excessive when the severity of 
the campaign and attending circumstances are taken into consideration, 
many of the troops actively engaged having been previously on duty in Cuba 
and the ey and China, and were necessarily debilitated and proper 
subjects for disease incidental to a campaign. 


He then states that digestive diseases, including diarrhcea and 
dysentery, led all others, with a total of 2,426 cases, or 43.5 per 
cent of all; malarial fever, 6.51, or 11.6 per cent; accidents and 
injuries, 5.77, or 10.3 percent; respiratory, 5.68, or 10.1 per cent. 
He also states that we ‘‘ had 100 cases of heat exhaustion in the 
march from Tientsin to Pekin,’ the death rate there being, as 
stated, 33 per cent. 


CUBA AND THE PHILIPPINE CLIMATE UNFITS OUR TROOPS FOR ACTUAL 
WARFARE, EVEN IN COOL CLIMATES. 


China is a cool country, yet we see that our troo 
gaged in actual warfare, as —_ were in China, fell victims to 
disease—went to pieces generally. The Surgeon-General says, 
Fortunately we no more soldiers there than we did, the 
death rate being, as stated, 47.76 per 1,000 of strength and from 
disease 23.62 out of 1,947 men.” 

_t ask, now, seriously, what benefit would troops be to the 
United States on this side of the world; that is, what benefit 


would troops serving in the Philippine Islands be if we had a war | 


between the Atlantic and Pacific if they go to pieces as they did 
in China, a cool country, when they were engaged in actual hos- 
tilities? Practically none, although as usual they would be true 
and patriotic and fall in the last ditch. 

General Sternberg states that in 1894 our sick rate from all 
causes fell to 1,089.73 amongst our troops operating in the United 
States, but it rose, he states, in 1900 to 2,311.81 per 1,000 of 
strength from 2,178.06 in 1899. In 1894 our troops operated within 
the limits of the United States; in 1900 they operated in the United 
“tates, Cuba, China, the Philippines, and Porto Rico; and Gen- 
eral Sternberg says that the cause of the great increase to our sick 
report, discharges, and deaths in 1900 over 1894 and 1897 was be- 
cause our troops ‘* operated in the Philippine Islands and China; ”’ 
that the rates were ‘‘ by no means heavy in Cuba, Porto Rico, and 
the United States.”’ 


“oO we see that when our troops operate in tropical climates 


when en- | 











these rates are more than doubled. We see this from another 
statement General Sternberg makes. He says: 

The troops serving in the United States during the year 1900 had an ad- 
mission rate of 1,510.97 per 1,000, and 1,677.51 in 1899. The troops serving in 
the United States in 1900 were not engaged in hostilities, but many of them 
had been to Cuba, China, Porto Rico, and in the Philippine Islands, and 
hence the rate was increased more that half over the rate of 1894. 

General Sternberg further states that our lowest admission 
rate for disease was 830.65 in 1896; that is, amongst our troops 
operating in the United States; but he further states that among 
our troops serving in the United States the rate for disease was 
1,242.87, and in 1899 it was 1,496.84. This admission rate for dis- 
ease in 1900 and 1899 was increased because our troops had been 
operating in the Tropics and in China. 

Take now the admission rate for 1900 of our troops in the Phil- 
ippine Islands and we find General Sternberg states, at page 128 
of his report, that it was 2,621.96 in 1900 and 2,395.52 in 1899—more 
than twice as much as in 1894 and more than one and a half times 
greater than in 1900,and about the same for 1899 amongst troops 
operating in the United States, and this is true. although thou- 
sands of troops were sent from the Philippine Islands and China 
back to the United States and admitted on the sick list. 

Take now the ratio of discharge for 1900 with troops operating 
in the United States and we find General Sternberg states that in 
1900 it was 39.29 per 1,000 of strength and 26.95 in 1899, while 
the death rate was 32.52 from disease and 3.14 in 1897. 

Take now the discharge rate in the Philippine Islands in 1900, 
and we find that it was 18 for all causes, for disease 13.83, while 
the discharge rate amongst troops operating in the United States 
was 39.29 per 1,000 of strength for all causes, but for disease it 
was 32.52; but why? Why is the rate less for discharges in the 
Philippines than in the United States, with the death rates greater 
and admission rates also in the Philippine Islands. Simply be- 


| cause the troops are not all discharged in the Philippine Islands 


who are taken sick there, but are sent home, as a last resort in 
many instances, to save their lives and are discharged in the 
United States, and as a rule at San Francisco. 

I will here insert three other tables exploiting these official 
figures taken from General Sternberg’s last report, and upon 
which I have in part commented: 


United States Army per 1,000 of mean strength. 


1900. | 1899. |1889-1898. 


| 
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Take now the admission rate for all causesin the United States, 
according to General Sternberg’s figures, and we find that in 1894 
it was 1,089.73, and in 1900 2,311.81, and in 1899 it was 2,178; but 
in the Philippine Islands for 1900 the admission rate was 2,621, 
and in 1899 2,395.52. 

In 1894 our troops served in no tropical climates, while those 
serving in the United States only had served in tropical climates 
and returned home and were admitted to the sick list, while those 
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serving in the Philippine Islands, of course, were stricken down to 
the sick list and to death by remaining in and out of the sun, 
fighting part of the time and resting a part, and yet we see the 
immense difference, and we further notice that the admission rate 
for all causes in 1900 was 2,311, but for disease it was 2,115, and 
only 196 for injury. Hence, disease caused nearly all the admis- 
sions. This was now for the whole Army, and we find the same 
result or condition with the troops in the Philippines, where for all 
causes the admission was 2,621, for disease 2,462, for injury 159. 
We see for the same year, 1900, that the death rate for the whole 
Army of the United States per 1,000 of mean strength was 22.74, 
and for ten years previous, from 1889 to to 1898, it was only 9.83, 
but amongst our troops operating in the Philippines the death rate 
was 28,75 in 1900, and 30.58 in 1899. Again, the death rate from 
disease in our Army in 1900 was 15.79, in 1899 it was 11.76, but for 
ten years previous it was only 7.06, but in the Philippines the death 
rate for disease in 1900 was 20.26 and in 1899 15.30, and this, too, 
after thousands and thousands of soldiers had been returned from 
the Philippines to prevent them dying there. 

MY OBSERVATION AND OPINION ON CLIMATE AND HEALTH IN THE PHILIP- 

PINE ISLANDS. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to say just this—and I want the 
distinguished leader of this House and the great mouthpiece of 
the Appropriations Committee te hear this: Just so long as we 
send out white men to the Philippine Islands and keep them there 
any length of time, as a rule, just so long will we continue to 
bring back dead men or men so utterly disabled when they return 
to their homes that they begin to apply for a pension the minute 
they strike the land, if not before. 

I had an opportunity to look into this question with some de- 
gree of care myself while in the Philippine Islands and returning. 
The condition of the troops, the effect of the climate, the many 
complaints lodged with me about the condition of the soldiers and 
the effect of the climate, impelled me to thoroughly investigate 
it, and I did so, and that investigation corroborates, in effect, the 
statements in the report of General Otis, the other majors or sur- 
geons whom I have quoted, and Commissioner Evans in his re- 
port on the “‘ crack regiment’”’ that served in Cuba, 


BURIALS AT PRESIDIO, CAL. 


On returning from San Francisco a few days ago I had a con- 
versation on the train with a gentleman of intelligence and sobri- 
ety, but a stranger to me, and a Republican in politics. He said 
that he had just returned from the camp at Presidio and was 
there on one or two of the burial days; that they had two burial 
days per week; that they buried on an average per week from 16 
to 60 soldiers there, and that the burial ground had been recently 
enlarged by the purchase of an adjoining farm for burial pur- 
poses. I use the words of the gentleman as near as I can recall 
them and certainly the substance of his statement. 


4509 SOLDIERS SICK AND 21 INSANE ON THE SHERIDAN. 


There were about 1,500 soldiers that started from Manila when 
I did aboard the Sheridan, 450 of whom were sick, with the list 
daily increasing, several of whom died on the way. There were 
aboard 21 insane, some becoming so after we started, and I have 
heard of other cases since I left there, including Army officers, 
who had become insane and were being returned to the United 
States, and I was informed of other like cases before I left the 
islands, 


INSANITY AMONGST THE SOLDIERS LARGEST IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


Surgeon-General Sternberg, at page 173 of his report, states 
that 273 cases of insanity had been reported for the fiscal year, 
149 of whom were sent to the insane asylum at Washington, 
while 124 returned to their duty after having been on the sick 
report for some time. He says: 

The increase during the last year is explained by the nervous depression 
and homesickness among the relatively larger proportion of the strength of 
the Army serving in the Philippines. The cases were reported 23 from home 
stations, 3 from Porto Rico, 14 from Cuba, 7 from China, 99 of the regular 
troops in the Philippines, and 123 from the volunteer troops in the Philippine 
Islands. 

In other words, out of 278 cases, all of them arose in tropical 
climates except 23 from home stations and 7 in China, and they 
had been serving in Cuba and the Philippine Islands. 


INSANE PATIENTS AT PRESIDIO, CAL. 


The report on insane patients at Presidio Hospital, San Fran- 
cisco, by Deputy Surgeon-General Girard, is found at pages 122, 
123, and 124 of the Surgeon-General's last report. 

Colonel Girard says that 180 patients that had been diagnosed 
as insane received at this hospital during the year were divided 
as follows: Regulars, 96; volunteers, 78; discharged soldiers, 2; 
prisoners, 2; civilians,2, Hesays it has been exceedingly difficult 


~s 


in many cases to determine the exact form of insanity, and that 
diagnosis was determined only after careful study and observa- 


| 


Then follows a classification of the different phases ef in- 
He then states that— 


During the year there have been 46 cases diagnosed as insane received at 


tion. 
sanity, 


this hospital on which the diagnosis was not confirmed. Itis probably true 
that most of these cases, if not all, were insane at the time when they were 
transferred to this hospital, but the majority of them came from the Philip- 
pine Islands, * * * andthe voyage home, together with a more cheerful 
surrounding, resulted in the disappearance of the abnormal! mental condition. 


In other words, bringing 46 of the 180 patients home improved 
their mental condition. You can see now the effect of this cli- 
mate on 46 soldiers, not ordinary citizens, but strong, able-bodied 
soldiers, as they must have been when mustered into the service. 
They wither physically and, it seems, mentally in this climate. 
Continuing, Colonel Girard says: 

Most of the cases were of the type of insanity in which the 
good, and most of them were, without doubt, due to the nostalgia and the 

spressing infiuence of campaigning in the Tropics. Upon removal of this 
condition the return to the normal mental] condition was rapid and complete, 


THEY MUST BE RETURNED HOME TO CURE. 

In giving the etiology of the insane cases returned from the 
Philippines, Colonel Girard says: 

The etoleay of insanity in soldiers returned from the Philippine Islands 
isa subject which is at once simple and complex. Without a doubt a large 
pen of the cases which become insane have a hereditary taint which 

ad not been discovered prior to enlistment. 

This, taken with the long distance from home, the intense heat of the 
tropical sun, constant harassment pd the enemy which it is impossible to 
see, excessive use of alcoholics, and the depressing influence always present 
in a tropical climate, will account for the changed mental condition. The 
influences just spoken of, without the hereditary [ peomiapostinen, are enough 
to produce in a highly nervous individual mild or even severe forms of 
insanity. It is safe to say, however, that the proportion of insanity in the 
Arm not exceed that in eivil life in ~ large city where the conditions 
of life approach the conditions found in the Philippines as regards social 
surroun , ete. 5 

It has also been found that the ratio of recovery in the case of soldiers 
returning from the Philippine Islands is much larger than that found ina 
corresponding number of individuals taken from civil life, and this goes 
simply to prove that the condition of insanity present has been only a tem- 
porary one which repbdty Gienppeared upon transference to other conditions 
more favorable to the individual. Almost all of the cases of melancholia will 
be found upon examination to be due to nostalgia and, as a rule, in these 
cases the prognosis is very favorable, provided the patient is transferred to 
the United States. 


Bear in mind, this is the effect of the Philippine climate on an 
able-bodied man—an American soldier, who can be cured, when 
at all, ‘‘ provided the patient is transferred to the United States,” 
as the surgeon says. 

We see from this report and others that I can quote that when 
a soldier is predisposed or tainted with insanity that in the Phil- 
ippines it is quickly developed, This is very distressing informa- 
tion, for we know that it is very hard, if not almost impossible, to 


Proenceis is 


| ascertain or to get a recruit under examination to confess, even if 





| in the sun, 


he knew, that he is predisposed to insanity, 

In addition to this, it is perfectly clear to my mind from the 
interviews I have had with soldiers and some officers, regard- 
less of the manner in which they take care of themselves and 
whether they drink or not, that two things do occur to the sol- 
diers—that it weakens mentally and physically the white man in 
the Philippine Islands to work or remain any length of time there 
I have in mind now an officer who lost 50 pounds of 
flesh and regained 50 pounds and 10 pounds more, and yet he said 
to me that he was weaker mentally and physically than ever be- 
fore in his life; ‘‘and yet I take good care of myself; Iam nota 
drinker.’’ Such statements as to mind and body are common in 
the Philippine Islands. 

MORTALITY IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS FROM AUGUST 1, 1900, TO APRIL 
30, 191—NINE MONTHS. 

In further answer to the inquiry of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. CANDLER], and to bring down the condition of our sol- 
diers in the Philippine Islands to as late a date as possible, I will 
now quote from the report of Assistant Surgeon-General Gireen- 
leaf, chief surgeon in the Division of the Philippines, dated May 31, 
1901, found at page 133 of General Sternberg’s report last filed. 

Colonel Greenleaf produces a table covering this period, show- 
ing, indeed, he says ‘“ the average daily deaths is 3.6 as against 4.7 
in my last report.’ That is, that this was the rate (3.6) for the 
nine months named. He further adds that ‘‘ the mortality rate 
for this period is about 20.45 _ 1,000 per annum; in the last re- 
port it is 26.20 per annum ’’—that is, for these nine months a little 
over 20 men out of every 1,000 died. . 

He further says that the proportion of officers killed in action 
is very great, and shows the number to have been 13 during these 
nine months. He continues, ‘‘The deaths from wounds dimin- 
ished one-half from last year,” His table shows that during that 
period our total loss of officers was 31 and soldiers 1,056—total, 
1,087; which, at the same rate. would make, for twelve months, 
the mortality 1,448 within the limits of the Philippine Islands. 

I quote further from Colonel Greenleaf: 

It is gratifying to report a steady decrease in deaths. This seems $0.08 
mainly due to the falling off of the number of those killed in action anc i 
of wounds, but the figures showing death from disease give a decrease 


; , ; 2g 1 
some important particulars and at least a maintenance of former rates in al 
others except dysentery. 
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Let me analyze this statement here and now. First, he says 
there has been a steady decrease in deaths. Second, this seems 
to be mainly due to the falling off of those killed in action and 
died of wounds. Third, he says the figures showing deaths from 
disease give a decrease in some ** important particulars.’’ Fourth, 
that there is at least a maintenance of ‘‘ former rates ’’ in all ex- 
cept dysentery. 

In other words, the number of deaths is decreased only as to 
officers and men killed in actual battle, while the former rates of 
death are about the same, except the rate for dysentery, which 
has increased. 

We are surprised that there were any officers or men killed, and 
we all deplore the fact—for we remember that this report covers 
the summer of 1900, when our Presidential canvass was on, while 
President McKinley was President, and after he was re-elected— 
because we remember that we were informed in substance by 
the distinguished Philippine Commission, through a cablegram 
that cost the American Government, as the press report stated, 
either $5,000 or $7,000, that the war was over in the Philippine 
Islands in the summer of 1900, and, further, that final peace would 
be complete if McKinley was re-elected. 

Now, if the war was over, how were our soldiers killed during 
this period? If the re-election of McKinley meant final peace, 
how is it that they were killed after he was re-elected and while 
he was still President? Was this cablegram a campaign docu- 
ment only? 

We find that the mortality rate was 20.45 1,000 per annum 
during this period of nine months, while the mortality rate in 
1897, when we had no war, and when President McKinley was 
President, was only 5.11, and in 1900, 7.7 amongst our troops 
serving between the Atlantic and Pacific, where there was abso- 
lute peace and no war. 

ABOUT 4,000 INVALID TROOPS SENT HOME IN NINE MONTHS IN 1900. 

At page 134 Colonel Greenleaf says from ‘‘August 1 to April 30, 
the number of invalids sent home from the Philippine Islands was 
as follows: Regulars, 1,182; volunteers, 2,861;’’ total, 3,993. 

This of itself would lessen the rate of deaths in the Philippines, 
and, it seems to me, would easily keep the rate of mortality down 
to*t former rates;’’ but we find from the table which Colonel 
Greenleaf submits that the number of deaths during these nine 
months increased, caused by injuries, suicides, drownings, and 
dysentery. 

PRAYERS OF THE PATIENT TO GO HOME ANSWERED. 

On page 138 he says, ‘‘ the transportation of over 4,000 invalids, 
insane, and men to be discharged on surgeon’s certificate of dis- 
ability to San Francisco has been successfully carried out,’’ and 
he says, *‘ unofficially,’’ ‘‘ their condition improved.’’ Continuing, 
he says, ‘‘ deaths have occurred from dysentery and other dis- 
eases, buton many occasions, after careful deliberation and on the 
urgent prayers of the patient, men were sent home as a last hope.”’ 

In other words, almost the dying were sent home as a last re- 
sort, and by sending them home he says the condition of the 
majority improved. 

Still, the distinguished surgeon is only able, after sending nearly 
4.000 desperately ill soldiers home, to keep the ‘‘ former rates”’ 
of mortality in the islands at a standstill, and then fails as to dys- 
entery, which his table shows is on a large increase—24 per cent 
in 1900 as against 19 in 1899. 





On the subject of dysentery and the transfer to the United | 


States of invalids, at page 134, he says: 


Dysentery gives a large increase, and this bears out the belief that every 
case of ameebic dysentery should be sent home at once when the diagnosis is 
mace 
nity from dysentery, but rather seems to predispose to its acquirement. 
SUICIDES REMAIN AT NEARLY THE SAME RATIO. 

The mortality for variola has decreased 60 per cent of former rate. 
typh ‘id fever it has diminished 28 per cent. 3 : 

Malarial fever and results give a very small mortality, notwithstanding 
their great prevalence. It is commonly observed in the provinces that the 
ves have ‘“calentura;’ as severely as American soldiers, and with a con- 
lerable mortality. As our post duty diminishes and the men can sleep in 


—_ cote, with mosquito bars every night, malaria will probably diminish 
ery much. 


In 
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TRANSFER OF INVALIDS TO THE UNITED STATES. 


This constant and unavoidable drain on the strength of our forces remains 
large, and Ith stest @ 3 j 
ec, and although the greatest care to choose the subject for transfer has 


officers, the figures show that the loss from transfer for treatment to the 
hited States will bea very large factor in estimating the strength of troops 
to be kept or afterwards sent for duty in the Philippines. 
. It has been found poor economy in many cases to keep a soldier here who 
Jas apparently recovered from an attack of dysentery and has been returned 
to duty from hospital, with hardly an exception again to be taken sick. The 
amount of duty performed by a sick man between his stays in hospital is en- 
hee’ incommensurate with the ultimate danger to his health or life. It is 
a Ae send such a case to the United States as soon as the disease is diagnos- 
“ONSUMPTIVES BEWARE OF PHILIPPINE ISLANDS—PATIENTS WITH TUBER- 
CULOSIS SHOULD NOT STAY IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


‘ valarial fever is generally completely recovered from. Nearly all of the 
iene ae of a years’ service have had it, but men saturated with the malarial 
Polson from service in especially unhealthy localities, bloodless and weak, 
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cn taken, and each patient is carefully examined by a board of medical | 


It would also appear that length of service does not give any immu- | 





with torpid livers and enlarged spleens, never completely recover here and 
should be sent home. Such patients furnish fertile soil for dysentery. Ex- 
perience shows that a lowering of the physical standard for recruits is an ex- 
aalve DEXEET. when such men are sent to the Philippines. More especially 
oes this apply to the enlistment of minors. Even a strong, athletic youth, 
with the measurements of a man of 21 and free from blemish, is seldom a de- 
sirable recruit for tropical service. 

In September I noted that out of 445 convalescents to be sent to the United 
States for treatment 129 were under 21, or 29 per cent of the whole number. 
Such boys are particularly prone to typhoid fever; in fact, 18 or 19 is the 
favorite age for typhoid fever all the world over. They seem to have mala- 
rial fever more severely and become cachectic more rapidly than older men. 
When the first sense of novelty and adventure wears oif, the boys lose heart 
and become homesick; in short, they are more imprudent concerning their 
own health and less resistant to the disease-producing agents. 

‘An ideal army for the Tropics would consist of men between 
25 and 40 years of age.”’ 

FIVE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-SIX DISABLED SOLDIERS LARGE NUMBER TO 
LOSE IN A YEAR. 

On page 135 Colonel Greenleaf further states that between May 
81, 1900, to April 27, 1901, there were sent home 526 soldiers suf- 
fering from “‘ disability,’’ about which he says: 

This is a large number to lose in less than a years’ time, but every care has 
been taken to select cases for discharge, and it is not likely that the figures 
will be improved upon as new troops come in. 

Then the ending of the war in the summer of 1900, the re-clec- 
tion of McKinley, the sending home of 4,000 invalid troops, and 
sending thousands of new troops to the Philippines have each and 
all failed to reduce the rate of mortalityin the Philippine Islands, 
and why? Simply because it is not a white man’s climate and a 
white man can not survive there operating as a soldieror as a 
laborer on the farm for any great length of time. 

GENERAL STERNBERG'’S REMARKABLE STATEMENT. 

In the face of all these facts, of all this distressing history of 
the decay of our soldiers in our tropical climates and their in- 
creased illness and physical distress when they go to the cold 
climate of China from the Philippine Islands and when they 
come back home from either place, we find a remarkable state- 
ment of General Sternberg at page 127, to wit: 

The health of the Army must be regarded as having been unusually good 
during the calendar year 1900, the medical certificates of which are tabulated 
in the present report. 

This reminds me of a conversation I had night before last in 
one of the hotels with two officers who had just returned from 
the Philippine Islands. One of the gentlemen said to me, ‘‘ Mr. 
GAINEs, you should talk with this gentleman about the Philip- 
pines.’’ He has just returned and has been there sometime. We 
were introduced and I asked him, ‘‘How have your troops stood 
the climate in the Philippines?’ He promptly replied, ‘‘ Oh, that 
is the best tropical climate in the world;’’ and immediately the 
other officer said, ‘‘ Now,’’ shaking his finger in his face, ‘‘ Now, 
you know that when my command went up to relieve yours there 
was over 50 per cent of your men on the sick list.”’ ‘* Yes, that is 
true,’ my new acquaintance said, ‘‘ but still I submit that the 
Philippine climate is the best tropical climate in the world;’’ and 
both officials laughed. 

Mr. CANDLER. Can you tell us the rate of mortality among 
the Americans who have gone there? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Of course the American civilian 
leaves there before he gets sick, but the soldier can not. In con- 
versation with a leading physician of Manila, whose name I do 
not recall just now, and in the presence of my distinguished, lov- 
able, and gifted friend, Governor Taft—one of the great men of 
the age, I think—this physician said to me, and Governor Taft 
corroborated the statement, that over 30 per cent of the children 
in the city of Manila die annually. 

Colonel Greenleaf’s report, at page 139 of Surgeon-General 


| Sternberg’s report, says that out of the population of Manila, 


244,732, excluding officers of the Army and Navy, the total num- 
ber of deaths was 8,671, ‘‘an annual rate of 42.54 per 1.000, exclu- 
sive of Army and Navy. Twelve cemeteries and one crematory 
are in charge of the board of health,”’ and that the total number 
of births for a period of ten months was 3,349 registered, or 18.29 
per 1,000. 

Mr. CANDLER. Can you tell us what the rate of mortality is 


| as to these school-teachers who went over there? 


Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. They have not been there long 
enough to die yet, but you will hear from them later. Unlike the 
soldier, they can leave the island before they are invalids, and I 
am informed that many of these teachers married on arriving at 
Manila and married ‘“‘returning’’ soldiers. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, I have been talking seriously on this great ques- 
tion; that is, the inevitable, the natural conditions, that can not 
be overcome, and the effect of those conditions upon the Ameri- 
can people or any other white people who live temporarily or per- 
manently in the Philippine Islands. I went to the Philippine 
Islands to get the facts, the whole truth, if possible, and for the 
ulterior purpose of benefiting my constituents and the people of 
this Republic by returning here and telling them of the unvar- 
nished facts, as I ascertained them. I had no other desire to take 
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this tedious, extremely laborious, long, and expensive trip. I de- 
sired to go to Europe for a good rest, but I felt that my duty was 
to go to the Philippines, and so I did. E : 

And I want to say here, and as seriously as I know how, that 


the American people should weigh it well before they determine | 


upon permanently holding these islands. To do this, they must 
be Americanized; that is, by sending many of our white people 
there to live, at least for several years at a time, as civil officers 
and soldiers, and we have seen, and I state it as a fact, from my 
observation and from information received in the Philippine Is- 
lands and from a great number of Army and Navy officers with 
whom I talked on my trip around through the Mediterranean 
and Red seas, the canal and Indian Ocean, that the climate in 
the Philippine Islands is not a white man’s climate, nor is that 
country a white man’s country. 

We may select for the Army athletes and for the civil officers 
the best physical specimens, yet still they degenerate physically 
and mentally and must be relieved often from their duties and 
brought home toa cooler climate. This is the rule with mer- 
chants living in other countries who have agencies in the Philip- 
pines. One agent remains a certain number of months or a year 
and then a substitute comes and the agent then returns to a cold 
climate, and thus the endless chain is kept up. 

Now, if the effect of this climate is so withering to the white 
people who have vigorous constitutions, to the soldier who is 
picked out as a perfect man, mentally and physically, how can 
the great masses—how can our white people as a body—ever live 
in that country? If the strongest must return in a short while, 
what about the ordinary, the consumptive, or those of weaker 
constitutions? 

You have the statement of the distinguished Secretary of War, 
Mr. Root—a man I admire, whose ability I respect. He says, in 
substance, and so orders, that our soldiers must be succeeded by 
others from time to time, none to remain longer in the Philippines 
than two or three years. Why return these soldiers—to save their 
health from “‘ permanent ’’ ruin, or their lives? 





CONSUMPTIVES CAN NOT LIVE THERE. 


A consumptive can not live there at all. He gallops right off in 
a short while. The gentleman who carried this large body of 
school-teachers to the Philippines not long ago had himself to 
wheel around and hurry back home, and is now at home threat- 
ened with consumption, so the public press states. The climate 
is damp and is absolutely destructive to consumptive lungs. 

This is a serious condition there. We can not overcome cli- 
mate. By building any kind of a house you can not overcome 
natural conditions, and they are there in the extreme in this re- 
spect. They are the work of God. I do not care how you feed a 
white man there, nor how you house him, these climatic condi- 
tions occur and recur—practically ever present. 

Of course there are exceptional cases in other diseases, but I 
heard of none with reference to lung trouble, and the overwhelm- 
ing weight of testimony gathered by me from military men and 
civilians, from physicians and laymen—and I talked to many of 
all classes—is that the Philippine Archipelago is not a white man’s 
country, because of climatic conditions. 

I did not expect to discuss this matter, Mr. Chairman, at this 
time. I expected to do so on some other occasion, but when I 
see this Spanish war pension list rolling up until it touches the 
50,000 notch, and an explanation is made of it that I do not think 
tenable; that is, that it is caused by industrious claim agents, and 
that therefore the Spanish war pension claim, is without merit, 
I feel it my duty to state what I know to be the facts, and just 
at this time, going to show that this explanation is practically 
without merit, and that there must be a great deal of merit in 
the pension claims themselves, and that if we treat the Spanish 
war and Philippine war disabled soldier, or his widowed wife 
and orphan children justly, that our pension liabilities are bound 
to increase in large proportion. 

It may be true that a keen, industrious claim agent will wear 


himself out on a pension claim totally devoid of merit, but I | 


doubt it; and I think that the Commissioner’s explanation proves | 1 ] ss 
| war by nearly $500 per man. The expense per man of the Navy 


less satisfactory as you investigate the facts than on first im- 
pression. 

You will find the soldier out in the provinces, in the jungles, 
and slums. They are the pension claimants, and not the officers, 
the majority of whom, it seemed to me, were in the cities and 
towns, mostly Manila, the great Mecca of the island. 

You need not expect 
claims of the soldier to be reduced in number or in value. Of 
course, by law, vou can limit their right to be pensioned, and re- 
duce its value. You can economize on the Spanish and Philip- 
pine war victims, as has been suggested by the leaders on the 
Republican side. You can make flesh of the civil war veteran 


and bone of the Spanish war victim. Trembling with disease, for 
life, acquired in the brown man’s country—health ruined—you 
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may say he does not merit the pension that the soldier does who 
fought four years and was wounded; but still the fact remains. 
as the law is now, that our pension liabilities will grow in huge 
proportion if present conditions are perpetuated. 

30,000 TO 60,000 SOLDIERS, SAY THE MILITARY, FOR THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 


Almost without an exception the military men whom I saw in 
the Philippines say that for years, and even after peace is restored, 
we must police the Philippine Islands with a huge navy to keep 
off other nations, and be ready in case of war with from 30,000 to 
60,000 land force to act in concert with the Navy. In case of 
war with any nation, they all say, as did many leading foreign, 
military, colonial officials, with whom I talked in other countries 
as I passed along, the enemy will strike us where we are farthest 
away from the base of supplies, just as we did Spain—in the 
Philippine Islands—and that by holding permanently these is- 
lands we necessarily weaken ourselves, from a military stand- 
point. 

This is what many said to me, notably three leading and dis- 
tinguished English veterans and high officers, one of whom said 
to me we might keep a coaling station, the other two saying, ‘‘ Cut 
loose entirely as quick as you can propitiously; you will never get 
your money back, and the pas will not stand the great expense 
and inevitable liabilities that will arise in supporting an army 
and navy necessary to protect the island internally and from for- 
eign interference.”’ 

These statements were volunteered in the course of a pleasant 
conversation, and not while the three officers were together, but 
while alone, separate, and apart from each other. 

I asked them why English officers should talk thus while Eng- 
land continued toexpand. The promptreply came that ‘‘ England 
got into the business of expanding unintentionally and unexpect- 
edly. and now we can’t stop.’’ Said the oldest veteran of the three: 

For instance, down here some little nation will commit some little depre- 
dation on the dividing line between an English possession and theirs, ond we 
just go down there and have a little brush with them and take charge of 
them, and run their country to protect ourselves. This constantly occurs 
So you see we got into the business of expanding and now we can't stop it. 

And when you look carefully into the history of England you 
will find that her great leaders are correctly reported, as this 
English officer of twenty-five years’ standing has stated, and at 
some other time I shall do myself the honor of quoting freely 
their advice. 

WHAT THE CIVIL OFFICIALS IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS SAY. 


The civil officials in the Philippine Islands say that after peace 
is restored in the islands that a large army is unnecessary; that 
asmall force, garrisoned in the islands, so it can be called into 
service on short notice, will suffice. They say there a civil ‘‘ con- 
stabulary ”’ is all that is needed when the insurrection ends. 

If this is true, what size ‘constabulary’ is necessary—a huge 
or small ‘‘constabulary?’’ Who will pay the ‘‘ constabulary,” 
composed, as they were when I was there, of American soldiers’ 
They were paid large salaries from the revenues of the islands, 
and the Filipino claims that his taxes are absorbed in the pay- 
ment of salaries already, and that the natives will serve for less 
money, which the American soldier will not do. It may be a 
small salary for the American people to pay, but an oppressive 
one for the poor, battle-scarred, bereaved people of the Philippines. 

But suppose the ‘‘ constabulary’ system obtains, with a gar- 
rison troop, must we not have a navy to protect the naked shores 
from invaders and secret enemies, and from interference by for- 
eign nations, when by some reckless, lawless, or ill-advised act 
on the part of our people there, foreign nations at once attack us 
from the sea? At all events, it would seem a huge navy in these 
waters is inevitable, at an inevitably large expense. 

The War Department ledgers show that the average cost of each 
enlisted man in the Army during two years of peace, 1896 and 
1897, was $882.86, and for two years of war, 1899 and 1900, $1,397.74, 
or $497.89 increase or 56.3 per cent. 

A standing army we see not only jeopardizes the civil rights of 
the people, and this we have always been taught, but it is an ex- 
pensive luxury in peace, and we see more expensive in time of 


I am not advised, but I should think it would be in keeping with 
that of the land force. . 

Mr. HILL. As the gentleman was a member of the Coinage 
Committee and has had a very large experience in the question o! 


| free silver, will he give us, before he takes his seat, the benefit of 


under such circumstances for pension | 


the observations he made on that subject when he was in the 
Philippine Islands and other portions of the Orient. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I had rather talk about human 
beings and the horrible condition of our soldiers in these islands 
than to talk about any kind of money. Apes! . 

I know that my distinguished frien also been to the 
Philippine Islands and other brown countries and amongst other 


brown people, and I trust he will beas frank as I am trying to be 
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in giving his experience amongst them, and if he will do so now, 
I will yield the floor to him, so far as I am concerned. 
But I want to say right here, in passing, that while the bankers 


and merchants favor the 
ers and merchants in the 
of both metals. 

This, I think, is clearly shown by the testimony in the several 
reports on that subject by the military and civil officers in the 
Philippines. Merchants and bankers there are in favor of silver 
money, and say that it will paralyze business and produce a panic 
if the gold standard is adopted in that country now. But I am 


— standard in this country, the bank- 
hilippines are in favor of free coinage 


not going to speak about money or money laws at this time, while 


we are endangering the life of our Republic and the lives of our 
soldiers in that country, and, as I believe, the inalienable rights 
of the people that were there before we were, 


THE INALIENABLE GIFTS OF GOD ARE MORE PRECIOUS THAN THE 


OF MANKIND, 


Mr. Chairman, there are other phases of the Philippine ques- 
tion that I hope to exploit at a later day in the House. I have 


GIFTS 


undertaken to reply to a number of policies and suggestions made | 


during this debate, and Iam now content to conclude, rejoiced, 
as 1am, if I have accomplished in the least a practical refutation 
of the statement which I mainly set out to do, that the reason 
why so many pension claims have been filed on account of the 
Spanish and Philippine war was on account of the great industry 
of claim agents. 


We can control claim agents, but we can not control disease, | 
and I have shown, I think, that our soldiers and American citi- | 


zens are poisoned with disease when they habituate this brown 
man’s country. 


If we hold on to these islands permanently, the fact stares us | 


in the face that there must be an endless chain of soldiers sent 
there and an endless chain brought back—the sick and dead both— 
and that this policy is inevitable, and the proof of the fact is that 
this is what we are now doing, and the Republicans are fixing to 
perpetuate conditions that necessarily force us to face an endless 
chain of responsibilities and burdens on the lives of American 
soldiers and upon the backs of the taxpayers of this country. 

| want to know if we are to go into the business of breeding 
sons for the purpose of making soldiers for the army in the Phil- 
ippines? Are we to adopt a fixed or permanent policy of con- 
quest, of colonization, of imperialism, that necessitates sending 
our sons and fathers to the Philippine Islands regularly, when 
they must come home sooner or later and perhaps drag out an 
existence the balance of their lives, broken in health and broken 
in spirit, with all their natural chance of fortune blighted, pen- 
sioners, if you please, upon a charitable or uncharitable Govern- 
ment? 

This is the question that comes sharply before us. It will not 
down and will continue to confront us as long as the American 
soldiers are sent to that island, even though their unfortunate 
wives and beautiful daughters follow them there, running the 
risk, as they do, of destroying their own lives to minister to 
fathers and brothers when stricken, and finally, perchance, bring 
them back to their native land to live, or die if they must, about 
their own vine and fig tree. [Loud applause. ] 


Rural Free Delivery. 
SPEECH 
OF 
HON. CHESTER I. 
OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


* Friday, March 7, 1902. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
hax bey under consideration the bill (H. R. 11728) # classify the rural free- 


Gelivery service and fix the compensation to employees thereof — 
Mr. LONG said: 


LONG, 


_ wir. CHAIRMAN: Rural free delivery has brought our people who 
liv in (he country into closer relations with the Government and 
(lunistration. In his last annual message to Congress, Presi- 
ae! 


McKinley characterized it as ‘‘ the most striking new develop- 


en. in the continued and rapid growth of the postal service.” 
It as viven @ service to the people living in the country which 
a va0 live in cities have enjoyed for a generation. It has 


‘tmulated an interest in the history and development of the 
lation and has contributed to a still higher intelligence among 
the people. It has enabled the rural population to transact more 
~ fares and profitably the business upon which they depend 
oT subsistence, 
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I believe the bill now under consideration will change this con- 
dition and retard the development of rural free-delivery. I am 
therefore opposed to the proposed legislation. 

It is intended by this bill to contract for the mail service on 
rural free-delivery routes and let the lowest bidder carry the mail, 
providing he possesses certain qualifications. 

The rural free-delivery system was inaugurated eight years ago 
by the establishment of a single experimental route in West Vir- 
ginia. By the end of the present fiscal year more than 8,000 
routes will be in operation. In addition there will be nearly 
7,000 pending uninvestigated cases. Every State in the Union 
but Montana is represented in this service, and every Terri- 
tory but New Mexico. Even Alaska has enjoyed the benefits of 
the system in certain localities. Thirteen so-called ‘* county sys- 
tems’’ have been put into operation. A county system contem- 
plates the extension of the service to every farmhouse in the 
county. The benefits of such a service are inestimable. In the 
State of Kansas within the past three years 444 routes have been 
established. There are now pending in that State 455 uninvesti- 
gated cases. In the Seventh Congressional district of Kansas, 
which I have the honor to represent, there are 63 routes in opera- 
tion and 68 uninvestigated cases. To this total number must be 
added 40 routes, which will be embraced in the county system now 
being investigated in Sumner County, and which, itis hoped, will 
be in successful operation within thirty days. 

Kansas is admirably adapted for rural service. Reports of 
special agents and route inspectors show that its roads are une- 
qualed in the whole country. The rural population of Kansas 
readily took to the service. Intelligent and industrious to a high 


| degree, they are strongly in favor of its maintenance and are op- 





posed to legislation that will impair its efficiency. My State is 
an example of the good that has resulted from rural free-delivery. 
It is my judgment that if the proposed legislation be enacted 
this excellence of service will be greatly injured. 

It is undisputed that legislation calculated to insure the per- 
manency of the rural service is essential. It is conceded that the 
experimental stage is past.’ Rural free delivery is an institution 
that is here to remain. Its benefits have been recognized. With 
respect to rural carriers, I quote from the last report of the First 
Assistant Postmaster-General: 

In regard to the rural carriers, however, it isa debatable question whether 
it is desirable at this time to withdraw from the Department the discretion 
now exercised in their appointment. While their selection is usually made 
on the recommendation of the Representative in Congress of the district, or 
of the local postmaster, the special agent who inaugurates the route passes 
on the qualifications of the candidates for carriers, including their ability to 
furnish suitable conveyances for the transportation of themselvesand of the 
mail, and under his instructions will not confirm the appointment of anyone 
who has not the capacity and character to make him a proper custodian of 


| the rural mail. 


As shown more in detail in this report, the relations between the rural 
carrier and the patrons of the route are such that it is possible that something 
of the effectiveness of the system would be lost if a method of selection were 
adopted which might secure carriers not enjoying the acquaintance and pos- 
sessing the confidence of the people along the route. 

It is generally conceded that no other feanch of our great postal systetn is 
so popular as the rural free-delivery service. This, I think, is due largely to 
the fact that it carries with it the facilities of all the other branches. It is, 
in fact, the extension of the post-office to the homes of the people, the carrier 
performing all the functions of a postmaster. He not only delivers and col- 
lects ordinary mail, but carries a supply of stamps and stamped paper for 
the accommodation of rural patrons, is prepared to register letters at the 
roadside, or to accept money for the purchase of money orders. It is evident, 
then, that the more easily and conveniently the carrier performs these func- 
tions the more satisfactory and popular the service becomes. 

The system now in vogue has resulted in the selection of a force of efficient 
and faithful rural carriers, and the insignificant number of removals and 
reprimands for derelictions in duty shows the excellent character of the force 
and the faithfulness of their work. 

But if it should be deemed unwise at this time to change the method of 


| selecting carriers, there is no good reason why they should not have the pro- 


tection and sense of security which the civil-service system throws over 


| incumbents of office in the classified service. 


Since this report was made, the President has promulgated the 
order placing the rural carriers under the classified service, and 
all selections are now made in compliance with rules formulated 
for this purpose. 

The principal objection to placing rural carriers under the con- 
tract system is that it will demoralize the entire rural system. 
This structure has been reared with great care, and the radical 
change now sought to be made will demolish and ruin it. 

Rural carriers are now taken from men of more than ordinary 
intelligence and ability. The very nature of the responsibility 
devolving upon them demands that they should be of such char- 
acter. The average rural carrier performs services fully as re- 
sponsible as those of a fourth-class postmaster. He is, in the 
language of the last report of the First Assistant Postmaster- 
General, a ‘‘ traveling postmaster.’’ Note the statement: 

In his capacity as a traveling postmaster a rural letter carrier is required 
to perform duties which are not exacted of a city carrier, and his responsi- 
bilities are therefore correspondingly greater. The sale of stamps, the reg- 
istration of letters, and the receipt of money for the purchase of money or- 
ders, which the carrier frequently incloses in unsealed letters intrusted to 


him, necessarily bring him in close touch with his patrons and establish be- 
tween them relations of a very confidential character. A rural carrier must 
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therefore be a man of,character known to the 
sessing their confidence, otherwise the rural 
receive the full patronage of the community in which he isemployed. Under 
no circumstances will the average resident of a rvral community intrust 
money ora valuable letter to a carrier whose integrity he questions and very 


trons of his route and _ pos- 
ree-delivery service will not 


seldom to a stranger, whether trustworthy or not. On the other hand, he 
will go to the extreme in trusting a carrier whom he has known, perhaps, 
since boyhood and in whom he has implicit confidence. 

If we change this condition and substitute a method which will 
permit men to be carriers under no further restrictions than are 
provided in this bill, we will fail in the one object most essential— 
close relationship of carrier with patron—an object absolutely 
necessary to the success of the service. As is stated in the report 
above, the relationship between carrier and patron is very close. 
It is a question of one individual dealing with another. Aside 
from the responsibility devolving upon the carrier, nothing is 
more important than this individual relationship. 

This bill places rural carriers under a system of contract. The 
responsibility of rural carriers is greater than that of city car- 
riers. Indeed, it is a question if it is not fully commensurate 
with that of railway postal clerks. It certainly equals that of 
clerks in post-offices. Yet in all the years that the Railway Mail 
Service, the city carrier service, and the postal clerical service 
have been in operation there has been no effort to place these postal 
employees under the contract system. If it has not been deemed 
necessary to contract for city carriers, railway postal clerks, and 
city post-office clerks, why should it be any more for the good of 
the service thus to place rural carriers, whose responsibility is 
fully as great as any of the classes of postal employees just men- 
tioned? Why extend the contract service to one class and ignore 
others in the same branch of the Government service? 

The rural carrier under contract would occupy nearly the same 
position as the present carrier of a star-route, transporting mail 
from a railroad post-office to an inland office. Nor is the com- 
parison at all favorable to the proposed legislation. The present 
star-route service, through no faultof the Department, is not suc- 
cessful. For years it has baffled the Department, the postmasters, 
and the patrons. 

Under the proposed legislation the contract for carrying rural 
mail will be let to the lowest bidder. As it is now, the salary of 
$600 per annum is a consideration. It is a stimulus to men of 
ordinary ability and intelligence to leave other employment and 
seek the appointments. The aa bill would open the doors 
to men who perhaps have fai 
other means of livelihood, to bid for the contract at absurdly low 
figures. There would be nothing to attract the present carrier, 
or his equal. They would know in advance that any compensat- 
ing figure at which they might place their individual bids would 
prove higher than that of men of other classes. A man may be 
able to read and write, but character can not be obtained in a 
system of competitive bidding. Under selection by appointment, 
with a compensation sufficient to be attractive, character and re- 
sponsibility can be secured. The lowest bid is a matter involving 
figures. Character decidedly is not. The two may not be com- 
bined. If high bids obtain, there will be no economy in the pro- 
posed change. If bids be low, the efficiency will suffer. 

If it were a mere question of carrying mail in bulk, where char- 
acter and responsibility did not enter, the proposed legislation 
mightdo. Star-route contractors thustransport mail. Butin the 
case of the rural carrier it is quite different. He handles and car- 
ries mail in piece, not in bulk. He comes into contact with the 
individual; not alone with oneinland postmaster. He takes money 
orders; receives valuable letters and packages intrusted to him in 
separate pieces, and with a frequent knowledge of the contents. 
He sells stamps. He has clerical duties, as well as manual. He 
needs ability. His position demands it. 

In this connection I desire to read from a recent editorial on the 
subject in the Philadelphia Press, written by the late able and 
efficient Postmaster-General, Hon. Charles Emory Smith: 

The rural mail service is an individual service. The rural carrier collects 
mailand delivers it. He sells stamps andcancels them. He takes money for 
post-office orders, and he registers letters. His workis the work of the rural 
postmaster. Itgoesfurther than the workevenofthecity carrier. Therural 
mail service is the service of a moving post-office, and a salaried service is as 
necessary as in any post-office. 
slacken discipline, remove close supervision, and inevitably destroy the effi- 
ciency and morale of the service. It has been recently placed under the clas- 

sified service by Presidential order. A contract service would destroy this 
reform. It would substitute for the picked force now doing this work the 
employees of acontractor, selected for economy and to make a profit, and not 
for character and to promote efficiency. 


This, in my opinion, is a concise and logical argument against | 


the proposed legislation. 
It is apparent that the one result sought to be obtained by the 
friends of this proposed legislation is economy. It is evident the 


feeling exists among the friends of this bill that the annual ex- 
penditure for rural service is too great, and that it should be cur- 
But is not this curtailment of expense at the sacrifice of 


tailed. 


efficiency? Either the service under the new system will be bet- 
tered or be made worse. Economy and efficiency can not go 
hand in hand, If economy prevails and efficiency fails, then the 
entire rural service will fail, and the experimental work, which 
has now reached a stage of supposed permanency, will have 
been in vain. If the standard of present efficiency is maintained, 
then the very object sought in this bill will have failed, and the 
system be no better for the change. 

But a close study of this bill’s provisions permits only of one 
deduction—that economy will triumph under the change and ef- 
ficiency willfail. All bidsmustbeentertained. Itis easy enough 
in seeking economy to strain a point on the prerequisites for car- 
riers set forth in this bill. If economy is to be the consideration, 
a man who is not possessed of the character of the present rural 
carrier, who may be trustworthy in the main, who can read and 
write, who may possess intelligence in a degree, may, as lowest 
bidder, receive the contract, and yet be wholly incapable of dis- 
charging the duties of the position and fail in relationship with 


| patrons, 


The service would deteriorate in many other ways under this 
bill. As it is now, the carrier, receiving a stated compensation 
and knowing how far he can go in expenditure for equipment, 
feels considerable pride in properly preparing for the service. 
His horse is a good one, able to willed long journeys and all 





ed at a trade, at farming, or some | 


Contract service would divide responsibility, | 


weatherconditions. His wagon is durable, neat, and well arranged 
for the proper transaction of his clerical duties. Uniformity 
largely prevails. 

It is a matter of much pride with carriers as to which one 
shall have the best equipment; present the best appearance; pos- 
sess the greatest facilities for expeditious and proper transaction 
of his duties. Under the proposed system there would be a 
nondescript assortment of men, horses, and wagons. Instead of 
the expeditious transaction of work being facilitated it would 
be interfered with seriously. Instead of pride there would be 
indifference. Instead of well-equipped wagons for the service 
there would be vehicles long since cast aside because they had 
ceased to be serviceable. Nor is this to be wondered at. A man 
who successfully bids for the contract to carry the mail on arural 
route for $250 per annum could not be expected to take any great 
pride in his equipment or to do his work with dispatch and 
marked ability. You would have a system where good service 
would suffer. Neither the carrier, the patron, nor the Govern- 
ment would have justifiable pride in the conduct of the service. 
Dispatch of business would depart. The carrier would soon cease 
to find interest in his work. Theindividual relationship between 
him and the patron would not exist. The contract would termi- 
nate. The next carrier would go the same course. Economy 
would triumph, but the successful and efficient rural service 
would be seriously crippled if not utterly destroyed. 

There is not a Representative from a rural district who is not 
aware of the constant changes in star-route service. Contracts 
_terminate. Service suffers. Mails fail to be carried. Contract- 
| ors become insolvent. Compensation is low. Never is there 
satisfaction. Protests are lodged against carriers on their service. 
Contractors fail in their duty, and the machinery of the contract 
system is constantly clogged. Is it the purpose of any man on 
| this floor to see such a system in vogue in the rural service, in 
which we all take justifiable pride? 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, out of between 4,000 and 
5,000 rural carriers, only 33 were dismissed from the service, in 
every instance for a just cause. Only four arrests were made for 
theft. Of a total of 1,135 inspections made between August 1 and 
October 15, 1901, the inspectors found cause to complain of only 
29 carriers, the conduct of two being reported as bad and 27 as 
careless or indifferent. This record, it seems to me, speaks well 
for the personnel of the rural carriers under the present sys- 
| tem, and is a suitable guaranty of their character, responsibility 
and relationship with the patrons and with the Department. 
| With such a creditable record, with such manifest efficiency pre- 
| vailing, why change the system, even in the rfame of economy? 
While the expenditures for rural service are increasing the ex- 
| penditures for other y~purposes are decreasing on account of rural 
service. The fourth-class post-offices discontinued between No- 
vember 15, 1900, and November 15, 1901, effect a saving to the 
Department of $120,221.43. In the same period 1,032 star routes 
| and messenger services were discontinued. They required an ex- 
| penditure of $174,404.41 which the rural service saved. The total 
| saving to the Department in these two items, for which rural 
service was responsible, amounted in one year to $294,695.84. This 
_is more than 8 per cent of the appropriation for rural service for 
| the fiscal year following. If the growth of rural service 1s per 
mitted to continue, this saving will be even greater, and will be 
| in proportion to the annual expenditures for the service. : 

Rural free delivery has taken firm hold on the class it was 1D- 
tended to serve. The people who live in the country have long 
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felt that they have not received the benefits accorded to other | friend nor cherished malice. A hospitable home was his in which 
classes. Manufactures were protected; river and harbor legisla- | centered all those endearing affections which made it to him the 


tion came with frequency; cities and city 
vantages; certain deanen and sections profit 


people in the country something practical, tangible, and produc- | 


tive of inestimable good. 
designed for them. 
Congress was one of gratification and appreciation. 
this feeling now exists this population will resent any abridge- 
ment of the service. 

The beneficent results of rural free delivery are many; let us 
not injure and impair the service by this unwise legislation. 


They felt this was something especially 
Their feeling toward the Government and 


Eulogy on Death of the late Robert E. Burke. 
REMARKS 


OF 
HON. REESE ©. DE GRAFFENREID, 
OF TEXAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 8, 1902, 


On the following resolutions: 

* Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended in order that 
an opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. Rosperrt E. 
BURKE, late a member of the House of Representatives from the State of 
Texas, 

* Resolved, That as a.particular mark of pr to the memory of the de- 
ceased, and in recognition of his eminent abilities as a distinguished public 
servant, the House, at the conclusion of these memorial proceedings, shall 
stand adjourned. 

* Re — ved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

‘* Resolved, That the Clerk be, and is hereby, instructed to send a copy of 
these resolutions to the family of the deceased.” 


Mr. DE GRAFFENREID said: 


| 
} 


And while | 


} 
} 


Mr. SPEAKER: On the 5th day of June, 1901, as the stars were | 


fading away at the approach of the great luminary which fills 


the earth day by day with effulgent glory, the soul of Rosenrt | 


Emmet BurKE took its flight, and may we not indulge the hope 
to that eternal day that knows no ending, and which was greeted 
with the words ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful servant?’ 

The mystery of death is not more mysterious than life; man is 
fearfully and wonderfully made; endowed with the power of 
choice, good and evil lies before him, a tremendous responsibility, 
and yet it is this thing that lifts him infinitely above the brute 
creation and makes him a son of the living God. The largest, 
the truest, the noblest man is he who, broad in his conceptions, 


ulation reaped ad- | dearest spot on earth, and there he will be missed and mourned 
by appropriations | till time shall reunite wife and children. 
and legislation; but it was left for rural free delivery to give the | 


And you, oh, you, who the wildest yearn 
For the old-time step and the glad return, 
Think of him faring on. as dear 

In the love of there as the love of here, 
Think of him still as the same, I say, 

He is not dead—he is just away. 


The Anti-Oleomargarine Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. J. H. DAVIDSON, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 4, 1902. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9206) to make oleomargarine and 
other imitation dairy products subject to the laws of the State or Territory 
into which they are transported, and to change the tax on oleomargarine— 


Mr. DAVIDSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It has been a pleasure for us to listen to the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Ohio |[Mr. GROSVENOR]. He has 
entertained us if he has not instructed us. His position to-day is 
so different from the position he has always heretofore taken upon 
measures of this kind that I have wondered whether in the 
speech he has just made he did not expect us to take him face- 
tiously rather than seriously. 

In prior years his voice has always been heard in behalf of pure- 
food legislation, and this year he has introduced and had re- 
ferred to the committee of which he is a member, a bill to prevent 
the use of shoddy in woolen goods. Therefore, it is somewhat 
surprising to hear him to-day advocating the cause of oleomar- 
garine, and incidentally speaking a good word for those who 
manufacture the color which is inserted into oleomargarine for 
the purpose of deceiving the people and making that article sell 
for something which itis not. I presume he has tried to reach an 
honest decision upon this subject, but his argument is decidedly 
weak. He has stated that this bill to regulate the sale of colored 
oleomargarine was an attempt to destroy one industry for the ben- 


| efit of another, and then he concludes his statement by saying 


| 


grasps with unerring precision the path which leads to noblest | 


life and follows it, neither swerving to the right nor the left, in 
obedience to duty’scall; such a man was my colleague, my lamented 
friend, ROBERT EMMEtT BuRKE. Were there obstacles in the way, 
he overcame them; were there disparagements, he rose above 
ag —_— there dangers, he feared them not; grandly, serenely 
1e passed on. 

A soldier fighting for his beloved South, a young man strug- 
gling for existence by day and bending over his books at the mid 
night hour; a lawyer advocating with power and earnestness the 
cause of his elients; a judge, industrious, studious, careful; a 
statesman on the floor of this House, he acquitted himself always 
= great credit, and won the esteem and plaudits of those who 

mew him, 
characteristics which marked him, I should say industry, honesty, 


generosity, simplicity, nobility of soul, independence in thought | 
He respected the honest opinions of others, but was | 
bound by none; his method was to carefully analyze, to sift, to | 


and action, 


weigh in the balance every question of moment, and then, with- 
out fear or favor, to act nobly his part. Nature endowed him 
with a rugged intellect, with fine discriminating powers, and a 


clear judgment, a kindly heart, a gentle disposition; these, coupled | 


With indistury, energy, a high and lofty purpose, made him the 
clean, pure, noble, manly man that we knew and respected. 
lt is not strange that he should have been selected by his fellow- 


cCiuzens to adjudicate their differences and determine the law: 


that they should have selected him to represent them on the floor | 


of this House, for they knew that in him was justice, that in him 
Was honor, that in him were the elements of the statesman, and 
he proved himself worthy of that confidence in every instance. 
His death is therefore a public calamity. He will be missed in the 
istrict which he represented; he will be missed in the State that he 
loved; he will be missed by the nation dear to his heart, and still 
ore will he be missed by his friends and neighbors, for they knew 
him as the Christian gentleman, devoted to the church of his 
choice, kind, gentle, charitable, benevolent. He never forgot a 


Were I called upon to analyze and measure the | 


that the oleomargarine industry, notwithstanding this legislation, 
will prosper greater in the future than it has in the past. 

It has been claimed that oleomargarine as at present manufac- 
tured is a wholesome and nutritious article of food. Scientists 
have been found who are willing to state that samples of oleo- 


| margarine which they have tested have been found to contain 


nothing which could be called deleterious or itifarious to the pub- 
lic health. I suppose if all oleomargarine was manufactured 
solely from the lard of the hog, the tallow of the beef, and the 


| oil of cotton seed and sufficiently flavored by churning in pure 


| milk, it might be called wholesome. 





The fact is, however, that 
a very large portion of the oleomargarine manufactured contains 
many other substances, some, at least, of which are not or can not 
be considered nutritious or wholesome. Read the statement 
issued by the Treasury Department, which shows the various 
‘* wholesome’’ and ‘“‘ nutritious’’ ingredients used in oleomarga- 
rine. I submit it here: 
Quantity, character, and value of ingredients used in the production of oleo- 
margarine for the year ending June 30, 1899; also percentage each ingredient 
bears to the whole quantity. 


| Percent- 











Value | | age each 
Material. Pounds. per | Total value. |ingredient 
} pound. | bears to 
lthe whole. 
: m seals inieias denen . | a 9 
; 
| Cents. } 
eae 31, 207, 251 | 8 | $2,508, 780.08 | 34. 27 
I re a. wae SS OO | 9} 2,144,917.69 26. 82 
Cotton-seed oil............ annals 4,357,514 | 6 | 522, 025. 08 4.77 
i ES 486, 310 10 | 4, 863.10 53 
Coloring matter -..-..-.-.---.. | 148, 970 20} = 29,296.00 | 16 
a | 100, 164 | 4 4, 406. 50 12 
i eee 8,963 | 10 896. 30 Ol 
et tas 2 ae wceenecs 5, 890 | 8 459. 60 007 
Ss batncdintinsha voineoudeced ' 2, 550 | 3 76. 50 008 
SNE . 14, 250), 576 1 142,005. 76 15.55 
oe | nab ansadouss 6, 773, 670 | 1 67 , 726. 70 7.42 
DT . tin tad omeedtinccasewascs 1,568, 319 | 20 813, 663. 80 .72 
NS. incicine Dh cian eicesed 3,527,410 | 5 176,370. 50 3, 86 
Butter oil. .-...--.------------- --| 6 260, 520. 00 4.76 
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This shows that during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1899, in 
an output of 91,322,260 pounds there were used only 14,250,576 
pounds of milk, 1,568,319 pounds of butter, and 3,527,410 pounds 
of cream, or 21.13 per cent of the whole amount. In other words, 
nearly 80 per cent of the year’s product was made up of lard, oils, 
glycerin, sugar. and other foreign substances. 

We also find that among the articles named in the patents 
granted for the manufacture of substitute butter are borax, 
cotton-seed oil, bicarbonate of soda, alum, glycerin, sulphuric 
acid, tallow, cornstarch, caustic potash, castor oil, chalk, slippery- 
elm bark, olive oil, turnip-seed oil, chlorate of potash, oil of pea- 


that so-called ‘* neutral grease,’’ when subjected to these acids 
and alkalies, may be wholesome butter, but, ‘‘ leading scientists ”’ 
to the contrary, 32 States, having over 60,000,000 people, have 
prohibited such deodorized grease from being colored in imita- 
tion of butter and sold in the market. 

In the table just submitted we find ‘“‘stearin’’ is also used in 
oleomargarine. Now, what is stearin? Some may think it is the 
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those who handle it will be able to perpetrate a fraud on the peo- 
ple who purchase it. That fraud is committed in the sale of this 
article there is no doubt. It has been admitted by many of the 
able champions of the oleomargarine industry, and the evidence 


| taken before the Agricultural Committee clearly shows that prac- 


| tically all of the oleomargarine now sold by retailers to consumers 


| is sold as butter and at a price equal to the 


| this fraud. 


——— value of 
I deny, however, that the retailer is alone responsible for 

I maintain that the manufacturer is primarily re- 
He is the one who seeks a market for this product. 


butter. 


sponsible. 


: | He is the one who employs every means which money can procure 
nuts, nitrate of soda, stomach of pigs, nitric acid, mustard-seed 
oil, sugar, caustic soda, and bicarbonate of potash. It is possible | 


to deceive the people. 
If oleomargarine was made in its own color, which is practi- 
cally white, the retailer would have to sell it as oleomargarine, 


| unless he colored it with annotto or some other substance to make 


| it resemble butter. 


For a time I did not believe the retailer 
could insert such coloring matter without melting up and work- 
ing over the whole product. It has been found, however, that it 


\is possible for him to do so, and therefore a provision is in- 


hard fat from the beef which ordinarily is used for soap and can- | 


dles. That is true, but there is also another kind of stearin. 
the manufacture of certain grades of cotton-seed oil, in the refin- 
ing of which caustic soda and potash are used, there is left a solid 
matter which in trade is *‘ known as stearin and used in the but- 
terine and soap-making industries.”’ 

During the year 1889, samples of oleomagarine taken from re- 
tail stores in New York and Brooklyn, were found to contain 


In | 


serted in this bill which will make such retailer a manufacturer 
within the meaning of this law and compel him to pay the manu- 
facturer’s license and a tax of 10 cents per pound upon each 


| pound of oleomargarine which he shall color in order to make it 
| resemble butter. 


from 9 to 11 per cent of paraffin, which is ‘‘ a colorless, odorless, | 
translucent, waxy, solid mixture of hydrocarbons derived from | 


methane, rich in carbon and indifferent to most reagents. It 
is contained in bituminous coal and petroleum, from which it 
is separated by distillation.”’ 

It is used to protect bronze and marble statues from destrue- 
tion by the elements, and the obelisk now standing in Central 
Park, New York, has been coated with this biproduct of coal 
tar and petroleum in order to prevent it from being ruined by the 
action of the weather. Possibly the human stomach can digest 
a substance that time and the elements can not destroy, and some 
may consider that this substance, when mixed with the fats of 
steers and hogs is ‘* just as nutritious’’ and ‘‘as easily digested ”’ 
and ‘‘as perfectly wholesome ’”’ as butter, but I do not. 

Oleomargarine melts at a temperature varying from 102° to 
106°. Butter melts at a temperature of 92°. The normal heat of 
the human stomach is 98°. 
the natural product of milk which the Almighty provided as a 


natural food for the most delicate digestion, a food which the | 


young, the old, and the invalid may alike use with the least pos- 
sible harm—that this product is the natural food for the human 
stomach, because it melts and digests at a temperature of about 


oleomargarine can not be considered a natural and easily digested 
food for the human stomach, because the temperature at which 
it melts is a temferature which no healthy stomach ever attains, 
and as a consequence this unnatural, foreign fat can not be di- 
gested, but must be expelled by sheer gastric action and force. 

A prominent lumberman told me he was opposed to this bill 
because he wanted to furnish oleomargarine to the men employed 
by him in the woods and on the drives on the river, because it 


would ** stand up’’ in warm weather and he did not need to pro- | 


vide refrigerators in which to keep it, as he would have to do with | have noticed. In winter butter is of a lighter color than in summer. 


| sections this is the result of the difference in feed or pasture. 


butter. I have no doubt if a sufficient amount of stearin and 
paraffin and other such substances are used the product will 
‘stand up’’ in most any kind of weather; but can it be said that 


easily digested as butter? 
Knowing what ingredients are used in oleomargarine, I am sat- 


I have advocated the pending measure, which will compel the 
manufacturer to pay a tax of 10 cents per pound upon oleomarga- 
rine colored in imitation of butter, because I believe the manu- 
facturers are primarily responsible for the fraud perpetrated upon 
the public, and therefore they ought to be the ones to pay the 10- 
cent tax. I hold in my hand a card issued by William J. Moxley, 


| a butterine manufacturer of Chicago. It will be noticed that Mr. 


| Stripes. 


Moxley, in order to attract attention to the goods he manufactures, 
places upon the front page of his card a picture of the Stars and 
Permit me to digress a moment, Mr. Chairman, to say 


| that this is one of the most glaring instances which has come to 


| eration of this kind. 


my attention of the desecration of the American flag, and I hope 
the time will soon come when Congress will pass a law which will 
protect the Stars and Stripes, the flag of our country, from dese- 
[ Applause. } 

Mr. Moxley puts Old Glory on the cover of his advertisement, 


_and on the next page he arranges a pyramid showing the differ- 
| ent shades of color which he is able to give to the oleomargarine 


It is apparent, therefore, that butter— | 





previous one, until No. 8 reaches a brick or high color. 
6° less than the normal heat of the stomach. On the other hand, | 


which he manufactures. Each block is numbered and marked. 
No. 1 is marked ‘‘ No color;’’ No. 2, ‘‘ Denver color;’’ No. 3, 
‘* Wisconsin color; No. 4, ‘‘Country rolls—Pittsburg color;”’ 
No. 5, ‘* Cincinnati color;’’ No. 6, ‘‘Straw color;’’ No. 7, ‘‘ Chi- 
cago regular color;’’ No. 8, ‘* Brick or high color.’’ No. 1 is the 
natural color of oleomargarine and is white. Through the re- 
maining blocks runs a shade of yellow, each one darker than the 
Does 
anyone believe that this advertisement is sent out at the request 
of the retailer? No. It is the manufacturer, who is trying to sell 
his product. He sends this card to the retailer and with it a letter 
of instruction. Let me read this letter: 
CHICAGO, April 5, 1599 
NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 


Inclosed find a color card, which is as near the color of our butterine as the 
printer’s art can represent. Our aim in sending you this card is to aid you in 
selecting the proper color suitable to your trade. Mistakes are easily made, 
but hard to remedy. ; , 

In nearly every section of the country there is a difference in the color of 
butter, and even in certain seasons of the year there is a change, as you will 
n many 


We can give you just what you want at all seasons if we know your re- 


| quirements. As an example, No. 1 has no coloring matter, No. 2a little color- 


isfied that it can hardly be considered a wholesome and nutritious | : c or, | 
| who makes the article and puts the coloring matter in it, is the 


article of food. That question, however, is not involved in the 
legislation now proposed. For the sake of the argument, it may 
be admitted that oleomargarine is a food product and its manu- 
facture a legitimate industry. 

The purpose of this legislation should be clearly understood. 
The statement has repeatedly been made during this discussion 
that this bill is intended to destroy a legitimate industry. That 
it is intended to destroy one industry for the benefit of another. 
This I emphatically deny. The purpose of this legislation is not 
to destroy any legitimate industry. It is intended to destroy an 
illegitimate industry. It is intended to stamp out the fraud and 
deceit which one industry practices for the purpose of deceiving 
the people and thereby gaining an undue advantage over another 
industry. Its purpose is to protect an honest industry against the 
dishonest methods of another industry. [Applause. 


The manufacturer of oleomargarine has a right to sell his prod- 
uct to those who desire to purchase it in the open market for what 
He has no right to so color and change the article that 


it is. 





: . . | ing, and s to No. 8, which is the highest colored d¢ we turn out 
a product which hot weather will not melt is as healthful and as | Paecerve this card, order the color you Want by muntier. § 


Preserve this card, order the color you want by number, and we will send 
you just what you want. el 
Yours, truly, W. J. MOXLEY. 


Here we have positive evidence that the manufacturer, the man 


| one who is responsible for the fraud and the one who makes it 


possible for the fraud to be committed. He makes it possible for 
the retailer to force this article upon the public, and he gives 
every possible assistance to the retailer to enable him to meet the 
conditions that prevail in his particular locality at any given sea 
son of the year. It will be noticed that in the letter that Mr. 
Moxley sends out he says: 

In nearly every section of the country there is a difference in the color © 
butter. E 

He does not say that there is a difference in the color of oleo- 
margarine and that the people want oleomargarine colored differ 
ent shades at different seasons of the year, but that there 's4 
difference in the color of butter in different sections and in differ- 
ent seasons of the year, and therefore the retailer must order ac- 
cording to the season of the year and the section of the country 
in which he is located, and the manufacturer supplies him with 
just the article required to deceive the people. 


f 











Let me call your attention to another point which shows that 
the manufacturer is the primary party to the fraud perpetrated 
upon the consumers of butter. I hold in my hand a list of the 
manufacturers of oleomargarine in this country. There are 26 
in all. Nearly one-half of them have adopted a uliar name. 
Some do business under the name of the individual, like William J. 
Moxley or the G. H. Hammond Company, or something like that; 
but many of them have chosen a name which will aid them in de- 
ceiving the people. 

We have first the Fall City Dairy Company, of Louisville, Ky.; 
then the Capital City Dairy Company, of Columbus, Ohio; the 
Illinois Dairy Company, of East St. Louis; the Union Dairy Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, Ohio; the Elgin Butter Company, of indian- 
apolis,Ind. Is there any gentleman from Indiana here who knows 
whetier there is a town of Elgin within the corporate limits of 
Indianapolis? Then we have the National Dairy Company, of 
Washington. Now, why do they all adopt the name ‘ Dairy 
Company ”’ or ** Butter Company?” What is the object of those 
who manufacture oleomargarine in calling their company a 
‘dairy company?’ Are they running a dairy? Are they selling 
cream, or milk, or butter? No; they do it for the purpose of ad- 
vertising their product and making the people believe they are 
manufacturing butter. It has been demonstrated that practically 
all of the oleomargarine sold in this country is sold, not as oleo- 
margarine, but as butter, and at a price equal to the value of 
butter, and that such fraudulent sale is made possible by inserting 
coloring matter in oleomargarine, thereby making it resemble 
butter. 

It is proposed by this measure to impose a tax of 10 cents per 
pound upon all oleomargarine when so colored. The cost of oleo- 
margarine, including the tax, is about 9 cents per pound. It 
therefore ought to be sold at retail for from 12 cents to 15 cents 
per pound. As a matter of fact it is sold from 20 cents to 22 cents 
per pound, according to the price of butter. The large profit 
which the retailer is thus able to make is a strong inducement for 
him to engage in this trade. If we impose a tax of 10 cents per 
pound upon the colored article the cost to the retailer will be 
practically equivalent to the cost of butter, and the profit accru- 
ing to him in the sale of this article will not exceed the profit 
which he would make in the sale of honest butter. By removing 
the incentive to commit fraud I believe we will largely prevent 
the fraud and thus protect not only the producers of butter, but 
the consumers as well. 

Mr. FLEMING. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Yes. 

Mr. FLEMING. Does not the substitute bill have provisions 
in it which would make it impossible for a man to sell oleomar- 
garine as butter? 

Mr. DAVIDSON. In my honest judgment it does not. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to be fair about this. I want to say that I 
have as much respect for the able chairman of the Agricultural 
Committee, who drafted the substitute bill, as anyone, but in my 
judgment the substitute bill will not prevent this fraud, and no 


ping of oleomargarine will ever prevent it. 


We now have a law which provides for wrapping and marking | 


oleomargarine, and yet it is violated every day. I hold in my 
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hand a photograph of an alleged dealer in butterin Chicago. You | 
will notice this dealer has a large sign, which reads, ‘* Pure grass | 


butter.’ Below this he quotes prices as follows: ‘‘ Pure dairy 
butter, 15 cents per pound;”’ ‘‘ Pure Elgin creamery, 18 cents per 


pound,’ and ‘‘ Rock River creamery, 20 cents per pound.” To | 


iy certain knowledge every pound of these goods was oleomar- 
garine. This dealer never had a pound of butter in his store. 
He is one of the notorious oleomargarine dealers of Chicago. No 
law short of the most drastic one will reach him. That is why I 
am not in favor of the substitute bill. If I thought it would be 
effectual, I would vote for it. That is all I want. 

Mr. FLEMING. Will it not prevent fraud from being carried 
on by the wholesaler, such as the merchant in Chicago, who has 
been mentioned? 

Mr. DAVIDSON. He is a retailer. 

‘ Mr. FLEMING. But they sell the article in large quanti- 
1e8, 

Mr. DAVIDSON. I bought it by the pound. I called for a 
» — . i got it. Icould have bought any amount that I wanted 
at retau, 

Mr. HAUGEN. In view of the statements which have been 
‘very pound of this supposed butter which is sold is contained in 
« wrapper marked ‘* Oleomargarine;’’ yet, although the wrappers 
disclose that it is oleomargarine, it is, asa matter of fact, sold and 
advertised as pure butter. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. By the retail dealer—not by the manu- 
facturer, 
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Mr. ALLEN of Kentucky. What did the gentleman from Wis- 
consin say was the price in Chicago? 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Fifteen, 18, and 20 cents. 

Mr. ALLEN of Kentucky. What was genuine creamery but- 
ter worth then in the market? 

Mr. DAVIDSON. I presume from 22 to 24 cents. 

Mr. ALLEN of Kentucky. Does not the gentleman think that 
the discrepancy of price must convince any man of ordinary in- 
telligence that he is not buying creamery butter? 

Mr.DAVIDSON. The advertisement of the retail dealer quoted 
‘‘creamery butter’’ at 20 cents; pure ‘‘ Elgin creamery,” 18 
cents; and pure “‘ dairy butter,’’ 18. 

Mr. ALLEN of Kentucky. Is it not a fact that the great ma- 
jority of the best creamery butter sells in the n.arket generally 
at about 35 cents? 

Mr. DAVIDSON. 
I am acquainted. 

Mr. ALLEN of Kentucky. I mean on the average. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. On the average it sells in Milwaukee and 
Chicago at 22 to 25 cents. 

Mr. ALLEN of Kentucky. Is the gentleman familiar with the 
statement made before the Senate Committee, that some parties 
sell creamery butter as high as 55 cents? 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Iam not familiar with any such statement. 
I do not know any place in the United States where such butter 
sells at 55 cents, although there may be such places. 

Mr. GAINFS of Tennessee. I take it that the price varies in 
different Stai-s and different communities. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Of course; that is the case with all prod- 
ucts. There is not any food product nor any article of cloth- 
ing that does not vary in price at different places. 

Mr..GAINES of Tennessee. I want a little information about 
this bill. The imposition of a small tax is first alluded to, I be- 
lieve, on page 3, in lines 17, 18, and 19. I wish to ask what is the 
object of levying this tax of one-fourth of 1 cent per pound? Is it 
levied as a police regulation—to pay for the execution of the 
law? 

Mr. DAVIDSON. That argument was urged in favor of the 
tax, and also that some tax was necessary in order that the In- 
ternal-Revenue Department might have supervision over it, 
which possibly it could not have if no tax was imposed. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I find the next proposition of the 
bill in lines 19 to 22: 

But when made in the imitation of butter the tax to be paid by the manu- 
facturer shall be 10 cents per pound, to be levied and collected in accordance 
with the provisions of said act. 

Now, why is that tax levied? 

Mr. DAVIDSON. For the purpose of driving the fraudulent 
article out of competition with the honest article. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. But the language is ‘‘ when 
made;’’ it does not say ‘‘ when made and sold in imitation of but- 
ter.”’ Under the bill. as I understand, a man could not make 
oleo butter and color it like cow butter without paying a tax of 


Oh, no, sir; not in the markets with which 


| 10 cents a pound, irrespective of whether it was made for sale or 
bill which simply providés for branding and marking and wrap- | 


not. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Oh, yes; he could. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Is there any language of the bill 
which so provides? 

Mr. DAVIDSON. There is. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I am against fraud anywhere I 
find it, and am trying to find some way of framing legislation so 
as to prevent the fraud of selling oleo as butter produced from 
milk. That is the point and evil. I want to do what I can to 
crush it out. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. That is a mere matter of detail. The tax 
of one-fourth of 1 cent on the uncolored article gives the Inter- 


'nal-Revenue Department an opportunity to inspect all oleomar- 


| that no fraud is perpetrated. 


garine manufactured, and consequently an opportunity to see 
Except for that I should have 
been in favor of removing the entire tax on the uncolored article. 

If the Internal-Revenue Department could have complete super- 
vision without the aid of this tax on the uncolored article, I would 
say take it off, because I believe that if oleomargarine is a whole- 
some, nutritious article of food, then when not made in imitation 
of something which it is not, it should be sold on its merits, and 
ought to be sold just as cheaply as possible. Those who desire to 
use oleomargarine should have a right to purchase it at its true 
value, and I know of no reason why the miners in the district 


_ represented by my able friend from Ohio [Mr. GRosvENoR] should 
made, let me say for the information of gentlemen here that | 


pay more for oleomargarine than it is actually worth. If they 
want to use it, why should they not be entitled to purchase it at 
retail at from 12 cents to 15 cents per pound instead of paying a 


| much higher price, as they do now. 


The present tax on all oleomargarine is 2 cents per pound. ‘Vhis 
bill provides that the tax on uncolored oleomargarine shall be one- 
fourth of 1 cent per pound, a difference of 1} cents per pound, 
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which ought to reduce the price of the article by that much to those 
who want to purchase it. 

In answer to some suggestions which have been made in refer- 
ence to the position of laboring men upon this question, I want to 
say a word in regard to those residing in my district. Last year 
resolutions were sent to all of us by different labor organizations 
in opposition to this bill. The language of the resolutions indi- 
cated that they had been prepared by some one who was not fa- 
miliar with the bill or the purpose for which it was presented. 
When I went home I took some of these resolutions and pre- 
sented them to the laboring men of my district, and talked the 
matter over with them. 

When they clearly understood the situation, every one with 
whom I talked expressed himself in favor of the measure and 
was ready to support any proposition which was intended to pre- 
vent fraud and misrepresentation. 

I want to say to the gentlemen from Ohio, and to every other 
member on this floor who, in opposing this measure, thinks he is 
representing the laboring man, that, in my judgment, the labor- 
ing men of this country are as anxious to have wholesome legis- 
lation enacted, are as anxious to have legislation which will pre- 
vent fraud and misrepresentation in the sale of food and other 
products, as any other men in the United States. The laboring 
men of our country have no desire to get anything by fraudulent 
means, and as consumers they have a right to demand that such 
legislation shall be enacted as will give them and everyone else an 
opportunity to know that the article which they are about to pur- 
chase is what it is represented to be, whether it is butter or oleo- 
margarine, whether it is a food product or an article of clothing. 
It should be sold upon its merits and not for something which it 
is not. 

Mr. MOON. Will the gentleman permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Yes, sir. % 

Mr. MOON. I want to say that I feel friendly to this bill, and 
will be glad to see it perfected; but it occurs to me that there is 
some trouble in the third section, and I will ask the gentleman 
what he understands by ‘‘butter?’? What is the meaning of 
butter? What is its color? 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Was the gentleman brought up on a farm? 

Mr. MOON. Yes; I was brought up onafarm. But thisisa 
judicial question, and judges do not know things as farmers do. 
They have to know them from the actual proof. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. I do not think it is necessary for me at this 
time to undertake to demonstrate the judicial definition of the 
word ‘‘ butter.”’ 

Mr. MOON. I do not want the gentleman to misunderstand 
me. This act provides that oleomargarine shall not be made in 
imitation of butter. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Yes. 

Mr. MOON. When you come to a judicial consideration of 
this question, the court must know what butter is, and oleomar- 
garine must be shown to be an imitation of butter or like butter. 
The gentleman has just demonstrated clearly that oleomargarine 
can be colored in seven or eight different ways. Butter certainly 
has not more than one or two or three or four different colors. 
It could not be demonstrated to have more. Therefore, if it 
should occur that the oleomargarine was colored in some way 
that was not an imitation of butter, could it not still be imposed 
upon the public, notwithstanding this act? 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Yes. 

Mr. MOON. Well. then, is not the act as here proposed defect- 
ive in its attempt to protect this industry in that respect? 

Mr. DAVIDSON. No; because the whole attempt of the oleo- 
margarine manufacturers and retailers has been to make their 
product a substitute for butter and to put it on the market as 
butter, and to sell it as butter. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. 
it. They do not call it oleo. 

Mr. MOON. Oh,no; they call it oleomargarine. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. A great many of them do not. 

Mr. MOON. Suppose they call it butter and it does not look 
like it and is colored differently from any butter you ever saw, 
is it a violation of the law then? 

Mr. DAVIDSON. If it is not contradictory to the terms of the 
law, then it is not a violation of the law. 

Mr. MOON. How are you going to know whether it is or not? 
You have got to define an offense before you can punish it. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. The original act, to which this is an amend- 
ment, defines oleomargarine, and the courts have held that act 
constitutional. 

Mr. MOON. Oh, there is no trouble about the definition of 
oleomargarine. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. 


They call it butter when they sell 


And the courts have had no trouble in deter- 


mining the difference between oleomargarine and butter. 
Mr. HAUGEN. The original act also defines butter. 


Mr. DAVIDSON. The gentleman suggests that the original 
act also defines butter. 

Mr. Chairman, in my judgment no more meritorious measure 
will be presented in this House at this session than the one we are 
now considering. I have some pride in this, because I had the 
honor to introduce the first bill on this subject. In the Fifty-fifth 
Congress I presented a bill which provided for a 10-cent tax on 
oleomargarine colored in imitation of butter. Ireintroduced that 
measure in the Fifty-sixth Congress, and Governor Grout also in- 
corporated the same proposition in the bill which he introduced 
at the same session. All of us who are interested in this legisla- 
tion united in support of the Grout bill, which passed the House 
lastyear. Ihave watched the growth of public sentiment through- 
out the country in favor of this legislation, and notwithstanding 
the protests of the gentlemen from the cotton-seed and cattle-rais- 
ing districts, Iam firmly of the _— that its enactment into 
law will be of material benefit to the people of the country. 

This has been called class legislation. I deny that assertion, 
unless we are to understand from that term that this legislation 
is demanded by a very large class of all the people in the country. 
It has been suggested that this legislation is in the interests of 
the ‘‘ butter trust.’’ I deny that assertion, unless the 5,000,000 
individual farmers owning cows and producing butter from as 
many individual farms can be called atrust. That the producers 
of butter are interested in this legislation there isnodoubt. They 
have a right to be interested and they have a right to be heard on 
this floor. They do not ask us to destroy any legitimate industry. 
They do say to us, and they have a right to say to us, that their 
industry shall not be destroyed by any illegitimate means. One 
gentleman the other day criticised those of us who favor this 
measure and insinuated, if he did not say, that we are influenced 
by unworthy motives. 

I have no criticism to make to the position of any man upon this 
measure, You who are opposed to it are undoubtedly represent- 
ing the wishes of your constituents. You who come here from 
districts where the people are engaged entirely in the production 
of cotton and are anxious to have a market for cotton-seed oil 
undoubtedly represent the wishes of your constituents in opposing 
this measure. You whocome from districts given over to grazing 
and the raising of cattle undoubtedly represent your constituents 
in opposing this measure. I believe you are mistaken in what you 
think the effect of this legislation will be on your people. I be- 
lieve the passage of this measure will not result in injury to your 
constituents, but, on the contrary, will be very much to their 
benefit. However, I do not criticise the position you take. 

I accord to you the same right which I claim for myself. I 
represent a district which is largely interested in the dairying 
industry. I have a map here which represents the butter and 
cheese industry of the State of Wisconsin. The red dots on this 
map show the cheese factories and the black dots the creameries. 
If you look at this map, gentlemen, you will see to what extent 
the dairy interest has been developed in our State. You will find 
that during the last year there were in operation 1,186 creameries, 
which produced 80,000,000 pounds of butter, valued at $16,000,000, 
and 1,575 cheese factories, which produced 60,000,000 pounds 
of cheese, valued at $6,000,000 Wisconsin a one-fourth 
of all the butter penenont in the United States, and I think, 
gentlemen, that I have a right to stand on this floor and in this 
presence say to you that the dairy interest of Wisconsin is not 
only entitled to be heard but is entitled to have such legislation 
as will enable it to compete with the honest dairy products of 
other States, and not have the market stolen from it by a false 
and fraudulent imitation. [Applause.] 

Mr. KLEBERG. The most forcible argument we have heard 
in opposition to your position is that the poor people who live in 
the cities are denied the opportunity of buying oleomargarine for 
consumption by their families. Now, before you sit down, sup- 
pose you elucidate this proposition, that there is nothing in your 
bill that prevents the poor man in the city from buying oleomar- 
garine uncolored and color it at home if he deems proper. ; 

Mr. DAVIDSON. He would have a perfect right to do that if 
he does not color it for the purpose of selling it to some one else 
to make a profit thereby. ae 

Mr. SLAYDEN. What percentage of olemargarine 1s unc il 
ored? 

Mr. DAVIDSON. A very trifling per cent. ; 

Mr. SIMS. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman permit me to make another 
inquiry in the line of the question that has just been asked? 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Yes. : 

Mr. MANN. On the question that the poor man can not buy 
uncolored butter. Under your bill, if it is passed, there will have 
to be a retail license of $48 a year, and he can not buy it unless he 
buys it from a wholesaler, who is compelled to pay a large whole- 
sale license. The manufacturer of uncolored and the manufac- 
turer of colored oleomargarine must also pay a large license. You 
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do not pretend to take off any of that in the interest of the poor 


man? 

Mr. DAVIDSON. No; because the manufacturer of oleomar- 
garine can pay that license and still make a good profit. 

Mr. MANN. Nobody who manufactures oleomargarine will 
agree with you in that. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Wait just a moment. I want to answer 
the gentleman from Illinois. I will read from a pamphlet 
sent broadcast by the Standard Butterine Company, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. It is a prospectus of the company, in which they 
give the cost of the production of oleomargarine and in which 
they say that for each 100 pounds of oleomargarine manufactured 
the oleo oil will cost $3.04; neutral lard, $1.444; cotton-seed oil, 85 


| 
| 


cents; milk, 17 cents; salt, 3} cents; moisture, 10 pounds. Water | 


costs nothing. I suppose they get it out of the Potomac. 
Mr. MANN. That will color the oleomargarine. 
Mr. DAVIDSON (continuing). Labor, parchment paper, tubs, 


1 
| 
} 


| 


$1.38; internal revenue, 2 cents per pound, $2; total cost, $8.92 | 


for 100 pounds. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman knows that the same man can 
make figures which would show that a man could makea fortune 
in farming. 

Mr. FEELY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
just stated that he was the pioneer of this legislation; we all 
admit that he was the gentleman who first sought out the propo- 
sition of the 10-cent tax. Can the gentleman enlighten this House 
now on the question as to whether that 10 cents is to be for reve- 
nue purposes or a repressive tax, as stated before the committee 
by the ex-governor of Wisconsin? 

“Mr. DAVIDSON. Oh, yes; I can do that, and I will not hesi- 
tate to say that it is for the purpose of suppressing an illegitimate 
industry. 

Mr. ALLEN of Kentucky. Then why not embody that in the 
title to the bill? 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Becauseit is not necessary. I believe this 
is the only way you can prevent the fraudulent practice of im- 
posing on the people something they do not ask for. I believe 
when you add 10 cents to the cost of colored oleomargarine you 
put it so high that you take away from the retailer the incentive 
to commit fraud. When you have done that you have practically 
prevented the fraud, and after that oleomargarine—if people want 


| shade. 


| give the butter that uniformity of color day by day. 


it, and I presume some do, and if people like it, and I have no | 


doubt some do—will be sold for what itis. If people want it and 
want to buy it, they will buy it uncolored, because color is not a 
natural part of the product. 
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People have 


Mr. DAVIDSON. 
got into the habit of having the butter colored, and they want a 
uniform shade. 

Mr. SIMS. Now, to be honest, if I want January butter, why 
not make every man sell the butter in the color it is when he 
manufactures it and not attempt to bolster up one industry over 
the prostrate form of another? 


Because it is a matter of taste. 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Because January butter will sell itself. 

Mr. SIMS. Not if you color it, it will not. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. If you go into any grocery store in the city 
of Washington and put last June butter beside January butter, 
you or any other man can tell the difference. Butter hasa flavor of 
its own. Youcan not substitute anything that will have the same 
flavor; and you can not give the flavor of new butter to old butter. 

Mr. McCLEARY. Will the gentleman allow me a single re- 
mark? The coloring is not for the purpose of making the buyer 
think that the butter is June butter 

Mr. DAVIDSON. No, sir. 

Mr. McCLEARY. Because the article would bring a lower 
price if it were known that it was June butter. 

Mr. SIMS. I would like to ask the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. McCLEARY] a question. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. He has just left the Hall. 

Mr. SIMS. Very well, then, let me put the question to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Davipson]. Whzy is butter col- 
ored any other color than the natural color if the object is not to 
make it appear to greater advantage than it would without the 
coloring matter? 

Mr. DAVIDSON. The natural color of butter is yellow. The 
only object of having coloring matter is to give a uniformity of 
There is net a creamery in the United States producing 
butter that will produce from the cream as obtained from the 
farmers the same shade of butter one day with another. 

Now, the creamery has a market. It sells its product at a cer- 
tain place, and in order to give the uniformity of color which the 
customers expect the makers put in coloring matter which will 
The object 
is not to make January butter look like June butter, because that 
is the worst thing that the maker could do. No man would take 
fresh January butter and add coloring matter to it and then ad- 
vertise it as butter which was made in June. Neither can you 
take old butter made in the winter and by adding coloring mat- 
ter sell it for fresh June butter. It is not for the purpose of 





| changing the butter in any way that the coloring matter is added. 


It does not belong there in any way. | 


There is not a thing that goes into the manufacture of oleomar- | 


garine that gives it a yellow color or a yellow shade. They have 


substituted something absolutely foreign to the product itself for | 
the purpose of giving it a shade which would enable somebody | 


along the line to sell it for butter. 

Mr. FEELY. Will the gentleman deny that the element of 
color enters into the taste of butter; that it enters into the palata- 
bility of butter? 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Certainly I deny it; I do not believe it at all. 

Mr. FEELY. Why, then, do you color butter? 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Ihave been told they do it to give uniformity 
of shade. There is this fact that should be borne in mind: That 
no butter produced from cream will ever be white. You can call 
it winter butter, or white butter, but if you put it beside a 
white sheet of paper you will find it has a yellow shade. The 
shade varies all the way from bright yellow in June, which is 


world, down to the light shade of winter butter. 

You follow that all the way through, step by step, and you will 
find that the shade of color varies only accordin 
cow is fed upon. If you go back to the small farmer in the 
country who is poor and keeps only one or two cows, who cures 
his hay dead dry and feeds it to the cows in the winter without any 
crain or corn meal, you will find that he produces very nearly 
white butter. It will not be absolutely white, but it will be close 
io it. But if you feed the cows as progressive farmers now do, 
with ensilage made of green corn, clover, and other products, and 
Which is cured so that it is practically green when fed in the win- 

'r, you will get yellow butter at that season. 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman allow me right there? 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Yes. 


It is not for the purpose of selling it for oleomargarine. It is not 
for the purpose of imposing it on the consumer for something 
which it is not. It is butter all the time, no matter what its 
shade or color may be. 


This distinction should always be borne in mind. When you 


| add coloring matter to butter, the product is still butter, and must 


be sold as such. When youadd coloring matter to oleomargarine 


| youintentionally give it an unnatural appearance, and, while it is 


still oleomargarine, it need not be sold as such. The coloring 
matter, although it does not change the product, does change its 
appearance, and this change of appearance makes the deception 
possible. The coloring matter is not added to oleomargarine to 
give it flavor, or even uniformity of shade, but in order that it 
may at all times so closely resemble the shade of fresh butter that 
it can be sold as such. Mr. Moxley’s advertisement shows that 
it is necessary to have the shade different at different seasons of 


| the year. 
produced by green grass and sunshine, and nothing else in the | 


to the food the | 


Mr. MANN. I understood the gentleman to say that cows fed 
upon dry hay give milk which produces nearly white butter 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MANN. But if the cows are fed upon a high class of grain 
the butter will be more highly colored? 

Mr. DAVIDSON. If the cow is fed upon the proper kind of 
grain, it improves the color of the butter. 

Mr. MANN. Is it nota fact that in cream which comes from 
cattle fed upon a high grade of grain there is a larger percentage 
of butyric acid than where the cow has been fed upon dry hay? 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MANN. And is not the object in coloring butter to pro- 
duce the impression that the butter is produced from cows fed 





| upon grain which has a large percentage of butyric acid, and is 


Mr. SIMS. Take butter made each month in the year and blend | 


it. and you would get the average color, would you not? 
Mr. DAVIDSON. Yes. 
_Mr. SIMS. Then for eleven months in the year you color it to 
the colox of the butter for one month? 


not the purchaser thereby defrauded? 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Notatall. It is impossible to produce any 
deception in that way, because the flavor and the aroma of butter 
advertise it for what it is, and no man can be deceived in that re- 


| spect. 


Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman claim that the ordinary pur- 


_Mr. DAVIDSON. The gentleman will not find in actual expe- | chaser of butter can tell by the aroma whether it is butter artifi- 
rience any two creamery men who give their product a bright | cially colored or whether it is butter which has the natural color? 


yellow June color. They do not doit. 


You can not sell January- 
made butter for June butter. 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Ordinarily he can tell whether it is colored 


| or not by its appearance, and the flavor and aroma will tell its 


Mr. SIMS. Then why color it? Why not sell it on its merits? ' other qualities. 
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Mr. MANN. Well, in the business of my life I have found that | that the people who are eating oleomargarine are doing it know- 
I can not tell. | ingly, intentionally, and with the desire to eat it. If they do, 
Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. Allow me to ask the gentle- | then there will be just as much oleomargarine made hereafter as 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Davipson] a question. I understood | there is now, and the butter market will not be extended at all, 
him to admit that the purpose of this tax is to destroy a fraudu- | and there will not be any change in the price of butter. If it is 
lent industry. not true, and if, as it is claimed, a fraud is perpetrated upon the 
Mr. DAVIDSON. Yes, sir. people in the sale of the colored article, then if we stop that fraud 
Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. That is an object for which, of | there will not be as much oleomargarine used, and for a time the 
course, we all stand. Now, the question upon which I would like | price of butter may be increased; but just as soon as you have 
to hear the gentleman is whether the power of taxation is a proper | done that you will find that the people will more extensively pro- 
agency with which to accomplish even so desirable a purpose as | duce butter. A larger number of par will engage in the but- 


that which he has stated. | ter industry, and the result will be that there will be a greater 
Mr. DAVIDSON. I think it is. | production, and the price will be regulated thereby. Now, that 
Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. Is it not a dangerous method ! is my theory on all of these propositions. 

to adopt? | Mr. MANN. I asked the gentleman a question, because I havo 


Mr. DAVIDSON. No; it is not dangerous. It may be severe, | faith in him and faith in his ability and frankness. Irrespective 
but experience has shown that when you have dangerouselements | of the general benefit to the country, which the gentleman has 
to deal with you are compelled to resort to severe measures. | just stated, I would like his. opinion as to whether this will in- 
When an industry defies every species of legislation, when an | crease the price of butter if enacted into law. If it will not in. 
industry defies the laws of 32 States and goes to its customers | crease the price of butter, who does it benefit? The man who now 
and says to them, *‘ We will protect you; we will stand back of | makes the butter? 


you; we will pay your fines; we will pay your costs of prosecu-| Mr. DAVIDSON. It may for a short time increase the price of 
tion,’ it becomes so dangerous to the community that severe | butter. I do not believe it will be very much, or for a very great 
legislation is justified. length of time, because I believe the butter market, like every 


Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. The gentleman’s idea is that | other market or anything else, is regulated by the law of supply 
you can not enforce the law unless you do employ taxation for | and demand. But I believe that if the farmers of Wisconsin 


the purpose? who are engaged in the butter business knew that it would not 
Mr. DAVIDSON. No; it isthe only power. | increase the price of butter one-fourth of 1 cent they would be 
Mr. LITTLEFIELD. You mean you can not accomplish the | just as much interested in having me urge the passage of the bill 

purpose? because they want everything to stand upon its own merits. 


Mr. DAVIDSON. Thatis the idea. You can not accomplish | Mr. MANN. They desire to prevent the consumer from being 
the purpose without it. defrauded. 

Mr. LITTLEFIED. Your idea is that the other laws have| Mr. DAVIDSON. They desire to prevent a fraudulent article 
proved to be nugatory. That is the theory? taking the place of their honest product. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Absolutely nugatory and ineffectual for the Mr. MANN. That is in the interest of the consumer, because 
purpose. | if it does not affect the price to the seller, why, it does not make 

Mr. MOODY of Massachusetts. I will say to the gentleman | any difference to him. 
that I asked the question for information. I voted for the bill Mr. DAVIDSON. It is in the interest of the consumer, of 
before. . course, but also in the interest of the producer. 

Mr. SNOOK. The gentleman has shown by the map which he | Mr.MANN. Does not the gentleman think it remarkable that 
has exhibited here that the State of Wisconsin is one of the larg- | in a matter of this kind, where the consumers of oleomargarine 
est dairying States in the Union. are mostly found in the large cities, that there is no member upon 

Mr. DAVIDSON. One of them. the floor of this House from a large city advocating the passage 

Mr. SNOOK. It has been stated by gentlemen on the floor of | of the bill? 
this House that there has been an immense lobby in Congress on | Mr. DAVIDSON. I think you will find members from cities 
behalf of the dairymen of this country to secure the passage of | advocating the bill, not those from the vicinity of the stock yards 
this measure. Is it not a fact that in the production of butter | of Chicago, but from other cities. 
milk is one of the principal factors in the cost, and that the farm- Mr. MANN. No man from any large city has thus far advo- 
ers occupying the various farms around these dairies are the | cated its passage. 
people who own the cows and sell the milk to the dairymen? Mr. DAVIDSON. Iam from a city of 30,000, and I am satisfied 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Yes. the people of my city favor the passage of this bill. 

Mr. SNOOK. Therefore the people who are interested in the Mr. SLAYDEN. You madea statement, if I did not misunder- 
passage of this measure are the farmers and not the men from | stand you, that even if this measure would not increase the price 
the factories. of butter a fraction of a cent, that still, in the interest of honesty, 

Mr. DAVIDSON. The farmers are the ones who are interested, | the farmers of Wisconsin would like to see the bill passed. 
and I am glad the gentleman called my attention to it, because I Mr. DAVIDSON. Yes, sir; I believe that. 
know of no lobby in behalf of this bill in any offensive sense. I Mr. SLAYDEN. Then, how do you reconcile that with the 
do not know what the gentleman referred to when he referred to | statement of the head of the dairy organization, ex-Governor 
the lobby that was crowding the corridors. There have been | Hoard, when this bill was under consideration, when he said it 
representatives of the National Dairy Union, a voluntary organi- | was to drive the oleomargarine people out of the business? 
zation of men interested in this industry, from different States of Mr. DAVIDSON. I do not think ex-Governor Hoard was cor- 
of the Union here. There have been representatives here who | rectly quoted or understood. 
have advocated the passage of the bill, who have appeared before | Mr. SLAYDEN. The stenographer caught him exactly. 
the committee and argued for it, the same as the oleomargarine | Mr. DAVIDSON. The same statement was made as to Mr. 
manufacturers have had representatives here who have appeared | Adams. You will find, however, that in his remarks he was 
before the committee, and I presume have walked through the | then talking about the sale of oleomargarine for butter, and it 





corridors and argued against it. It is no reflection on them. was that illegitimate industry he proposed to stamp out. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him one| Mr.SLAYDEN. They correctly quoted Governor Hoard, and 
more question? his language admits of no other construction. 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Yes; if I may have the time. I have taken Mr. DAVIDSON. I have not examined the matter, but I have 
more time than I intended to. no doubt that is what he meant. 


Mr. MANN. Ido not suppose there is anyone on the floor of Mr. COWHERD. I have the language here. ; 
the House who has given greater consideration to the subject than Mr. SNOOK. I would like to ask the gentleman this question, 


the gentleman who has the floor. if he will permit me. 
Mr. DAVIDSON. I thank the gentleman, but many gentlemen Mr. DAVIDSON. Certainly. 
have given it as much or more study than I have. Mr. SNOOK. I would like to ask him how this affects the 


Mr. MANN. I ask this question because I have more faith in | farmer? Is it not a fact that while heretofore the sale of oleo- 
the gentleman’s judgment than in the judgment of any others | margarine has been almost wholly within the large cities, would 
whom I have heard speak on this point. Is it your opinion that | not the sale of it reach into the little country towns and take the 
this bill, if enacted into law, will increase the price of butter? ' market which the independent farmer is now having for himself: 

Mr. DAVIDSON. I have never believed it would to any great Mr. DAVIDSON. They aredoingthatnow. =.» _. 
extent. Mr. SNOOK. Then, will not the ge of this bill maintain 

Mr. MANN. If it does not increase the price of butter, how | for the independent farmer the market that he now holds for his 
will it benefit the dairymen? . butter? 

Mr. DAVIDSON. Simply because it puts them on a plane of Mr. DAVIDSON. Undoubtedly. p c 
equality. It will widen the market unless your contention is true Mr. Chairman, I have taken much more of the time of the 
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House than I intended to take. I have tried to answer the ques- 
tions propounded to me fairly and honestly. I am in favor of 
this measure because I believe it is a meritorious one; because I 


| 
| 
| 


believe no injury can be done to any legitimate industry, while, 


on the other hand, its 
sumers and to the producers of dairy products. 
is demanded by the producers of butter. 
large proportion of the taxpayers of the country. They do not 
enjoy the benefits of our national protective system as much as 
do those who are engaged in manufacturing. - Their benefit 
comes largely from the fact that a home market is provided for 
the products of the farm. That home market they think they 
are entitled to supply with whatever it demands. They claim 
the right to furnish butter to those who want to use it, and in 
their name and in their behalf I appeal to you to pass this bill. 
{Loud applause. ] 


Rural Free-Delivery Service. 


SPEECH 


HON. ASBURY F. LEVER, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, March 8, 1902. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11728) to classify the rural free- 
delivery service and fix the compensation to employees thereof— 


Mr. LEVER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: My district is almost entirely agricultural. 
people live on the farm, and their daily bread comes from the 
soil. Iam acountry boy, sent here in a large measure by coun- 
try boys, therefore I feel a peculiar interest in the fate of the bill 


assage will afford protection to the con- | 
This legislation | 
They represent a very | 


| ranted. 
Its | 
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handed me by my enemy, and most especially so when he ‘‘ doth 
protest too much ”’ about the great good it is goingtodome. Men 
do not put themselves to the trouble to aid a service which they 
do not like, and when I see-the distinguished chairman of the 
Post-Office Committee arguing with such zeal for the contract 
system on the ground that it will help the free-delivery service, ] 
am forced to think of the well-known tale of the spider and the 
fly. Our friend weaves a beautiful web and sings a siren song, 
but they will fail to catch. The fly has learned his lesson by 
experience, and such lessons are never forgotten. 

Mr. Chairman, it will not be amiss to review briefly the history 
of rural delivery in order that we may form a better idea of the 
possibilities of its ultimate development if left undisturbed by 
hostile legislation. 

Europe has known the service for long years, and it has there 
reached a very high stage of development, giving to the people 
unequaled postal facilities. 

Its struggle to get a foothold in this country is but the struggle 
of every advanced idea to take root in unplowed ground. It had 
a hard birth. and,in fact,it seemed at one time that false prophets 
would stifle it. 

Its first appearance upon the floor of this House brought down 
upon its head the wrath of the great Post-Office Committee, then 
headed by the Hon. John S. Henderson, who denominated it a 
scheme entirely visionary and wholly impracticable, to inaugurate 
which it would cost $20,000,000. In 1894—remember, that was 
only eight years ago—Postmaster-General Bissell—and the scales 
have not yet fallen from his eyes—absolutely refused to spend the 
appropriation of $10,000 which Congress had made for the pur- 
pose of having the feasibility of the plan tested, on the ground 
that such expenditure of public money was wasteful and unwar- 
The Hon. William L. Wilson, the author of the Wilson 
tariff bill, and a man of great ability, succeeded Bissell. Con- 
gress, at its next session, insisted that the Department make some 


| experiment with rural free delivery, and doubled the appropria- 


under present consideration, for it directly and materially affects | 


the large majority of my rural constituency. I believe I repre- 
sent the mind of the country people of my district when I rise 
here to protest against the passage of this bill, whose object is to 
it under the contract system—in the same category with star- 
route delivery, whose miserable inefficiency has been so keenly 
felt by our people. 

Rural free delivery under the present system is eminently sat- 
isfactory to the rural population of the country receiving its 
service. No word of criticism has ever come from those who have 
once felt its beneficent effects. 
and accommodating to the patrons of the service, and are, possi- 


The carriers are polite, efficient, | 


bly, toa larger degree than any other cause, responsible for the | 


increasing popularity of the service. 


Until February 1 of this year, carriers were selected upon the | 


recommendation of Congressmen. The Department, however. 
concluded it was for the best interest of the service to divorce it 
as much as possible from politics, and to that end promulgated 
certain regulations governing the appointment of carriers on 
rural routes. These regulations, in brief, require a kind of civil- 
service examination of the applicants for carrier on a given route, 
and the appointment is made in accordance with the results 
shown by the examination. It is provided by these regulations 
that, all things being equal, one of the persons nominated by the 
petitioners for an initial service will be given preference by the ap- 
pointing power. This puts the matter of selecting carriers as nearly 
in the hands of the people whom they are to serve as it is possi- 
ble at this time to get it. This is about as fair as it can be made, 
and is entirely democratic in idea. It removes the system as fa 
away from politics as it is possible to take it without completely 
denying to the carriers their inalienable political rights. 

The bill brought in here by the Post-Office Committee proposes 


to revolutionize all this, and substitute for it the contract system | 


of selecting carriers. It is proposed to abolish this system which 


system—a system whose skirts in the past have been soiled by 


corruption and fraud, and whose practical workings, even now, | 


are In Many cases disgraceful. I honestly believe the adoption of 
the contract system will, if it does not entirely destroy the rural- 
delivery service, at least greatly hamper its development and the 
spread of its benefits; and it is as the friend of the rural-delivery 
service, believing in its right to live because of its inherent merit 
and works, that I oppose this bill. 
_ There is another reason why I am afraid of this bill, and that is 
its strongest advocate has never by his action on the floor of this 
louse shown himself a friend of rural delivery,-and when he 
stands here now and protests that he is introducing and pushing 
this measure in the interest of the rural service. I take his word 
with no little suspicion. I always examine the food in the spoon 





tion of the preceding Congress. 

Postmaster-General Wilson, who was skeptical of the practi- 
-ability of the system, found an excuse for not making the ex- 
periment. All along Congress seems to have foreseen the develop- 


sto | ment of the plan, for it kept doubling the appropriation for 
revolutionize the existing system of rural free delivery, putting | 


experimentation each year, making it $40,000 in 1896. There was 
no other alternative for the Postmaster-General but to follow the 
expressed wish of Congress, and accordingly he took steps to test 
the system, giving to the work the scanty enthusiasm of a disbe- 
liever. Forty routes, in different parts of the country, and with- 
out any regard whatever to local conditions, were selected, and 
the service put into operation. Many of these routes were fail- 
ures because of the lack of knowledge and system attending their 
inauguration. But where the conditions were about average 
country conditions, the service became very popular, and the peo- 
ple in adjoining territories petitioned largely for its extension. 

The Hon. Perry Heath became First Assistant Postmaster- 
General, and at once began an investigation of rural delivery. 
Young, brainy, active, and energetic, he dared give the system a 
fair trial, and since that time it has won its own way, inspiring 
its friends with courage and striking terror to the hearts of its 
enemies. The First Assistant Postmaster-General became its 
most enthusiastic friend. In his able report following his experi- 
ments, he says: ‘‘ The operation, in connection with the establish- 
ment of rural free delivery, had attracted so little attention that 
it was almost with surprise that I learned that there was such an 
experiment in progress and that Congress had made an appropria- 
tion of $50,000 to give it further test. 

‘‘An examination of the reports on file led to the conclusion that 
great possibilities of social, industrial, and educational develop- 


| ment lay behind the projected extension of postal facilities in 


rural communities, and that with proper care in the selection of 


| localities the service could be extended far and wide with great 


benefit to the people and without any serious tax upon the reve- 
nues of the Government, inasmuch as the increase of postal busi- 


l | ness which had hitherto followed the granting of additional postal 
is doing such a splendid work and give us in its stead the contract | 


facilities in every well-selected route would go far toward the 
payment of the extra expense incurred,” etc. Here is the op- 
timism, the enthusiasm of a man, the greater part of whose life 
lay in front of him. He was strongly supported in Congress. It 
was my own distinguished predecessor who made the fight to 
double the appropriation for the fiscal year 1897-98, and each 
Congress has added its endorsement of the system by increasing 
the appropriation from year to year. 

Thus we trace the legislative and departmental trials of the 
service. Looking at the system as it at present stands developed, 
we can hardly believe that it could ever have had arrayed against 
it the judgment and wisdom of a great House committee and two 
succeeding Postmaster-Generals. But it has lived amid all these 
drawbacks, making friends each day and hour. 

Mr. Chairman, let us see how well the system has lived and to 
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what purpose. Remember, it is only ten years ago when the 
Post-Office Committee set the seal of its condemnation on the 
scheme. Itisonly six yearsago when Postmaster-General Wilson 
was driven into making the experiment. It is only five years ago 
when it was taken up by its first real friend in the Post-Office 
Department. It is only three years ago when there were only 
383 routes in operation, of which South Carolina had 21. Note 
this wonderful growth. It is unequaled in the postal history of 
the world. 

In December, 1901, there were 6,009 routes in operation, sup- 
plying over 4,000,000 of our rural population with an efficient 
daily mail service. The First Assistant Postmaster-General, in 
his report, estimates *‘that at the end of the present fiscal year | 
rural free delivery will be in successful operation over not less 
than 8,900 routes, serving a farming nie of 5,700,000.”’ 
What a marvelous story of postal development! How almost 
impossible to realize its magnitude! The justice so long de- | 
nied the farmer is at last within reach! It has come as a result 
of advanced civilization, as one of the mighty strides in the grand 

_ march of progress! From the shunned and abused outcast, it has 
risen to that point of power where the Congress, the Department, 
and the President are glad to be numbered among its devotees. 
The farmer for once in his life is in the saddle, and he is there to stay! | 

The system is here to stay. There will be no backward step. 
The people, having felt its beneficent influence, will not do with- 
out it. And I want to say to that man who is foolhardy enough 
to stand up here and by vote or act, directly or indirectly, oppose | 
free delivery or attempt to hamper it in its operation, that it 
would pay him to choose his pallbearers now, for he is going to | 
have a political funeral in his district this fall. 

It is hardly necessary, Mr. Chairman, for me to go into an elabo- | 
rate enumeration of the blessings which the system is bringing 
to the farmer. It is giving him the best mail facilities he ever 
had, and adding value to his farm lands by putting them in| 
touch with the markets of the world, thus making them more | 
attractive to reliable and intelligent renters. 

It is becoming a potent factor in the good road making of the | 
country and promises to go far in the solution of that question. 
It is making his home happier and his family more contented and | 
satisfied with farm life. It gives to him the daily market re- | 
ports, enables his wife to find the best market days for eggs and 
butter and the small pickings around the farm, and gives the | 
daughter the best days for frills and flounces. But above and | 
beyond all these, it teaches the farmer’s son the independence and | 
respectability of farm life—a lesson of incalculable value to the | 
boy himself and the boy’s country. It is instructing, educating 
the farmer, bringing him in touch with the best literature and 
thought of the world, giving him an insight into the past and 
capacitating him to prognosticate the future. Itis breaking down 
the artificial barriers and prejudices of society, bringing the peo- 
ple to a better knowledge and fuller appreciation of each other, | 
widening the horizon of their vision and broadening their ideas. 
It is second only to the college and pulpit as an educational and 





moral factor. 

Yet this system, with all these blessings to the farmer, is inex- 
pensive from a comparative point of view. The gain in postal 
revenue from the added postal facilities in well-regulated routes— 
and the better regulated the routes, the greater the increase of 
revenue—is significant of the fact that the expense of operating 
the system will never become dangerously large and will become 
proportionately less and less as the system is perfected and im- 
proved by experience. 

This, then, is the system. Itis cheap, satisfactory, and popu- 
lar. Hardly a day passes that petitions for the service no not 
reach me, and the only complaint that I have to make is that we 
can’t get it fast enough. There are petitions from my district 
now which have been awaiting the action of the Department for 
nearly twelve months, and I find such cases are not confined alone 
to me, but are quite general with the members. 

I have never heard but one complaint from the patrons about 
the service, and that was in reference to the price of boxes. I 
think the Government should set a maximum pri@s of not ex- 
ceeding $1 in any case for boxes, and my colleague [Mr. JoHNsSON] 
has given notice that he will offer an amendment at the proper 
time to effect that end. The people should get the boxes at ex- 
actly what they cost. 

Mr. Chairman, I have gone thus lengthily ‘uto the birth and 
development of the system in order that we may the more clearly 
discuss the advisability of grafting it onto anoiher and entirely 
different system. Shall we run the risk of ruining asystem, now 
so satisfactory and efficient, by attempting to run it by the 
machinery of an entirely different system? Will the contract 
system give to the people the efficient service which the present 
system is giving them? I believe not. 


We have had, and are having, practical demonstrations of the 
relative merits of the two systems in South Carolina. The con- 


| upon the patrons of the rural delivery routes. 


tract system in my part of the country has not only proven a fail- 
ure generally, but in many cases it is an actual disgrace to the 
Government. I have seen the rickety cart; I have seen the mule 
so poor that you could count his ribs a hundred yards away; I 
have seen the sleepy negro, perched up in the one and occasion- 
ally grumbling his commands to the other, delivering the mail to 
the people in my district, and I have involuntarily said every time 
I have seen such a spectacle: ‘‘ Deliver us from such a service!’ 
This is the contract system as it is most generally known with 
us, and it is to this that the advocates of this bill, if successful, 
will bring the rural delivery service. The routes will be let to 
the lowest responsible bidder, and the responsibility of the bidder 
is to be passed upon by a partisan judge of responsibility. In other 
words, two men of like character, having equal facilities to per- 
form the contract, each having the unanimous indorsement of 
the patrons of the route, happen to bid for the same route. One 
is a Democrat and the other is a Republican. 

The Postmaster-General, who, under the terms of this bill, is to 
be the judge of the comparative responsibility of the bidders, isa 
Republican. Is it unreasonable to expect him to think the Re- 
publican is the least bit more responsible than the Democrat? The 


| Department is the absolute judge of the responsibility of bidders, 


and it is most certainly within the range of possibility that some 
of our routes would be served by carriers of such color and char- 
acter as would not for a moment be tolerated by their patrons. 
The carrier becomes a daily visitor to the homes of his patrons. 
In his official capacity he must necessarily come in contact with 
the members of the family. Such a man ought, above all things, 
to possess a high degree of moral character, having the entire con- 
fidence of his patrons. Is it possible, at all times, to get such a 
man under the contract system? Would the people be satisfied to 
allow the kind of carrier already referred to as a possibility under 
the contract system to enter their homes and to come in contact 
with their wives and children? 

There is the danger in the contract system, and it does not exist 


| in the system as we now have it, for under the present arrange- 


ments the petitioners nominate a number of men, any of whom 
would be acceptable to them, from whom, after an examination, 
the special agent selects a carrier. So that under the present 
system there is no danger of having objectionable carriers forced 
Under the con- 
tract system we may get good men, for there are a good many 
contract carriers down there who are good men, some of them my 
friends, or we may have thrust upon us carriers whom we would 
be afraid to allow in our homes. The possibility of this danger 
lies in the one system and does not in the other, and I am not 
willing to run the risk by passing this bill. ‘ 

We can not get as good service under the contract system as 
we can under the present system, because the same motives actu- 
ating special effort on the part of carriers under the salaried sys- 
tem will not exist under the contract system. The carrie> under 
the present system is the direct agent and appointee of th» Gov- 
ernment. He is, in fact, a governmental official, subject to its 
discipline and immediate control; he holds his commission at the 
pleasure of the Department, and is directly responsible to it for 
every act in connection with his work; he is selected because it 
is thought he will give the people the best possible service; he 
knows the tenure of his position depends upon the character of 
the service given the patrons of his route; he knows the Govern- 
ment demands of its employees the best service of which they are 
capable; he knows also that if he fails in the discharge of his du- 
ties he can be immediately disciplined by the Government, and if 
the case warrants it he can be discharged and the route put into 
the hands of another. . 

A person knowing these things will most likely use his best 
efforts to please the patrons of his route and thus please the Gov- 
ernment. Such a man will spare no pains to accommodate his 
patrons, will make no hesitation in going out of his way to do 
little kindnesses and providing himself with every convenience 
which may add to the efficiency of his efforts and to the com- 
mendation which he hopes to get from his patrons. The result 
of this personal and immediate responsibility of the carrier to the 
Government is seen in the high personnel of the rural carriers now 
in the service. In my district we have a very high type of men 
carrying the mail. There are in the service ex-college men, school- 
teachers, farmers, and the sons of farmers, and merchants. They 
come from that great class in society which has ever been its 
safest bulwark, and their intelligent zealin their work is winning 
for themselves and the system the unstinted praise of its patrons. 

No such a service, nor such a class of carriers, could be gotten 
under the contract system, where the contractor or carrier owes 
no responsibility to the Government and is out of reach of its 
authority. So long as he keeps within the letter of the contract— 
and it is the spirit of the contract which gives it life—the disci- 

line and control of the Department are inadequate to reach him 
for any lack of accommodation or for any slight but annoying 
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failure to do the full measure of his service to the patrons. Heis 
a contractor—a lowest bidder. He is awarded the contract be- 
cause he is the lowest bidder. The sharp competition for these 
routes will necessarily leave but a narrow margin of profit for the 
successful bidder, each bidder making the very closest calcula- 
tions as to the probable cost of doing the work. ; 

The consequence must be that the successful bidder is going 
to squeeze every point in order to get every cent out of his con- 
tract which its terms will admit. He is going to serve the route 
with the least possible expense to himself. He will give the 
people the cheapest service, and that means the most inefficient 
and the least satisfactory service. Short cuts will be in order, 
little accommodation, cheap equipage, and a lack of personal 
pride upon the part of the carrier in his work. The splendid 
service now being given to the people will be degraded to the pre- 
tense of the service, in so many instances, given under the star 
route or contract system. Under the proposed arrangement 
the carrier may be guilty of the most flagrant and violent inat- 
tentions and the Government can not get rid of him, except by 
giving him a reasonable notice and then discharging him. The 
route must again be let to the lowest bidder, the same possibili- 
ties of danger as in the first case being always present. The con- 
fusion resulting from such a change must always work to the 
detriment of the service and the injury of the patrons. 

The contract system will put the service on a different salary 
basis in different parts of the country. In the North, where the 
standard of wages is higher and where cheap labor is not so com- 
mon, the unit of salary for given districts will be one amount, 
while in the South, where the standard of wages is lower, in con- 
sequence of the white bidder having to compete with the negro 
bidder, the unit will be a much smaller sum. Because of the 
peculiar conditions existing in the South, where there is such a 
large population with such a low standard of living, giving rise 
to such a low standard of wages, a 25-mile route will be served 
on a $200 or a $800 basis, while in the other parts of the country, 
where these unfortunate conditions do not prevail, a $750 or $800 
basis would exist. So that a Southern white man would have to 
doacertain amount of work for two or three hundred dollars, while 
white men in other parts of the country would be doing exactly 
the same service, no more nor no less, for seven or eight hundred 
dollars. 

I do not propose by any vote of mine to open the door for any 
such discrimination against our people, either as to the salaries 
paid them for their services or as to the efficiency of the service 
afforded them by theGovernment. Ifthis discrimination, in favor 
of one locality against another, is not the pu of the framers 
of this bill, and there is strong circumstantial evidence that it is, 
it will at least have this effect. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a principle running all through the postal 
service that wherever the mail is handled individually a salaried 
officer is necessary. When the mail is handled in bulk it is usu- 
ally done by contract. Themail comes to the railroads and steam- 
boats in great bulk, and mail transport is under the contract sys- 
tem. Soit is with the star-route contrict. The mail comes to 
the carrier in locked pouches, and is so delivered to the postmas- 
ters at the other end of the line, and he never handles it person- 
ally. But when the pieces of mail are handled individually the 
necessity for the salaried officer arises and the principle above re- 
ferred to—and it is a century old—is applied. 

Thus it is with the railway mail clerk who assorts the mail 
on the train. He is paid a salary. So, too, it is with the post- 
master who comes in personal contact with his patrons. He is 
on a salary basis. The carriers for cities, doing individual work, 
have the same principle applied tothem. If the Post-Office Com- 
mittee would be consistent, it would favor putting all carriers 
and all postmasters under the contract system, and thus relieve 
itself of the charge of discrimination against the rural carriers, 
who are walking postmasters with a larger responsibility than 
the railway mail clerk, the city carriers, or the postmasters. Let 
the committee be consistent. “Let us feed all our children with 
the same kind of a spoon, always equally filled. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the two arguments I have heard in favor 
of the passage of this bill is that it is in the interest of economy. 
No man can be a true Democrat who is not also an economist in 
the expenditure of the people’s money. Itisone of the strong pil- 
lars in the Jeffersonian creed. It is a cardinal doctrine of the 
Democratic party, and the one thing upon which weall agree. I 
don’t believe the change will effect the economy claimed by its 


friends. Any reduction in the cost of carrying the mail in the 
= sa will be offset by the increase for carrying it in the North and 


ast, and the South will be the loser, both in the way of reduced 
salaries and efficient service. The friends of the bill are forced 
to this dilemma—either the change will not effect an economy, 
m which case there is no need for the change, or else it will re- 
= in economy, in which case it must follow that the present 

igh efficiency of the service will be impaired, for no one can 
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afford to work day in and day out, twelve months in the year, 
feeding a family, furnishing his outfit, giving his labor for any 
less sum than that now given the carriers. 

The moment you reduce their salaries that moment you strike 
a blow at their capacity for doing first-class service. It is against 
what must be an inefficient service in the South, if this bill passes, 
that I protest. I object to Congress forcing upon our farmers a 
cheap service. If you can not give us the best service, don’t give 
usany. If youcan’t give us what you give the cities, we don’t 
want anything. We are entitled to as good service as this 
great Government can give, and this is all we are asking for. It 
is strange to me that Members can not correctly spell the word 
‘*economy ”’ until the friends of the farmer ask some recognition 
of hisrights. Then the word stands out before their eyes in blaz- 
ing letters and their mouths overflow with it. 

This Congress appropriates over fifteen and one-half million dol- 
lars per annum to furnish free delivery for 886 cities and towns, 
and none of these ‘‘ economists’ who go into hysteria at the idea 
of spending four or five million per annum to give the country peo- 
ple a daily mail service open their mouths to say it; nay! These 
same gentlemen, who now want to begin their economy on the 
farmer, are silent asa midnight graveyard when it comes to voting 
$60,000,000 for river and harbor purposes, or expending millions to 
carry on the damnable outrages in the Philippines. No wordof 
protest comes from him, save when the farmer asks for some- 
thing; then the erstwhile indifferent and napping statesman be- 
comes a raving, ranting, hair-tearing economist. Youare willing 
to vote your taxes and duties upon us, but you are not willing 
to divide the benefits of the Government with us. 

If it is right to give $15,000,000 to furnish a from three to nine 
times’ daily delivery of mail to our urban population, it is equally 
right to furnish it to our rural population and the people in small 
towns; and if it costs the Government something, then let it cost. 
Either let every man walk to the post-office for his mail or else let 
the mail come to every man’s door. Let us treat them all alike. 
They areall equally deserving. There are 48,000,000 people in this 
great land crying out for better mail facilities. The sharp com- 

tition in industrial, commercial, educational, and professional 

ife demands it. Our advanced civilization calls for it, and the 
American Congress is expected to give it. We can not be driven 
from our purpose by any false cry of economy. Stinginess is 
never economy. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one other argument the friends of this 
bill use—that it will place upon the Government an army of sala- 
ried officers, who will have the power to organize themselves and 
coerce Congress into doing their bidding. Judging the future by 
the past, I don’t believe there is any danger from this source. 
There is already an army of salaried officers in the United States 
in every department of the Government, and they have never 
marched up Capitol Hill to overawe Congress into raising their 
salaries to an unreasonableextent. There are over 16,000 carriers 
now inour cities. They have never organized to coerce Congress, 
nor doI believe they could coerce Congress if they did organize 
for that purpose; neither doI believe the rural carriers can force 
Congress to do anything not in keeping with its best judgment 
concerning the public interest. 

I like political life, asdo most young men, and I would like to 
stay in Congress a while, but I want to say that whenever I feel 
myself so weak in backbone that I am not able to stand up and 
resist the fleecing of my constituents because I am afraid of the 
fleecers, whenever I am not strong enough to protest against the 
robbery, no matter how strong and influential the robber, then I 
will go home and let a man come here who does have the backbone. 

I have a splendid set of carriers in my district, and I will do all 
that Ican for them. Iam willing to give them fifteen days’ an- 
nual leave—all they ask for—because all other governmental em- 
ployees are getting more than this, and I see no reason for dis- 
criminating against the country boy. Butthere isalimit to which 
Iam willing to goin helping them, and that is marked by the 
point where it begins to hurt the people, and I don’t believe they 
are going to ask me to go beyond that point. 

As before said, there are over 16,000 city carriers getting any- 
where from eight hundred to a thousand dollars year for eight 
hours’ daily service. 

A MemBer. Eight hundred dollars to $1,400. 

Mr. LEVER. The salary of city carriers, I am informed, 
ranges from $800 to $1,400. I ask why it is that the Post-Office 
Committee is not solicitous about them? Why single out the 
farmers to economize on, and why single out the rural carriers as 
such a dangerous political weapon? Is he more dangerous than 
the city carrier? 

But suppose that he does become a partisan in politics, is there 
any assurance that we can obviate this danger by putting him un- 
der the contract system? You can not padlock men’s mouths any 
more than you can stifle the impulses of their consciences. But 
the truth is there is less political danger from the carrier under 
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the present system than there would be under the contract system, 
because under the contract system the carrier is responsible to no 
one save himself, and there is no one to call a halt upon his pro- 
nounced partisanship, while the rural carrier is now under the 
civil-service provisions, subject to the discipline of the Govern- 
ment and to a possible discharge for pernicious political activity 
under the recent Executive order. The danger must come from 
the contract carrier, not the rural carrier. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have the greatest sympathy for my po- 
litical friends, and especially my friends from the West, who are 
so afraid of the rural carriers. One of the first lessons I was 
taught in politics—and I am not so young in politics as I look to 
be, I am older than I appear—one of the first lessons the leaders 
of my party in South Carolina taught me was to cast my eyes 
westward. They told me that we were going to see a light in the 
West. Democratic hope was high, the pulse beat strongly, I 
turned my youthful eyes in that direction and sure enough there 
was a light like a burning brush heap there, sputtering high in the 
air and giving much promise of success. I have been looking in 
that same direction ever since, and it has been getting darker, 





the light has been growing less and darker, and less and darker | 


for Democracy, until at last my eyes see only darkness and 
dreariness over there. I wish we could save our friends of 
their unreasonable fears in respect to the supposed dangers 
that lie in the continuance of the present system of rural 
delivery. The hobgoblin they are conjuring up is purely an 
imaginary creature, unwarranted by the facts and the logic of the 
situation. The more you educate the people the less likely they 
are to be deceived by Republican policies and false teachings. 
Turn on the light; it will help our Western friends. 

To sum up, this bill will not save a single dollar to the people. 
If it does save a single dollar, it will be at the expense of the effi- 
ciency of the service. It will not lessen the dangers from a po- 
litical point of view; it may put upon our people a cheap service 
wholly inadequate to their wants; it may place undesirable and 
worthless carriers upon the routes; it may give white people, 
negro carriers, and this we will not stand; it will cause a discrimi- 
nation in salaries against the South in favor of the other parts of 
the country; it can do no possible good and may do inestimable 
damage, discrediting, disgracing, and possibly ruining the system. 
The service is entirely satisfactory, cheap and popular, and will 
ultimately carry its blessings into the home of every farmer in 
these United States. There is no demand for the change either 
from the Post-Office Department or the people themselves. The 
hand that would interfere with the system as it stands now is 
either the hand of a blind friend or of an open enemy to the sys- 
tem. A wise policy is: ‘‘ Let well enough alone.’”’ [Applause.] 


Indian Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES CURTIS, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 18, 1902, 


On the bill (H. R. 11253) making appropriations for the current and conti 
expenses of the Indian Department and for fulfillin 
with various Indian tribes for the fiscal year ending 
other purposes, 


Mr. CURTIS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In view of the fact that one of the members 
of the committee during the debate on the Indian appropriation 
bill criticised the Secretary of the Interior for performing his 
duty in the collection of taxes in the Indian Territory, I deem it 
but just and fair to the Secretary to have printed in the Recorp 
the opinion of the Attorney-General, the opinion of the Assistant 
Attorney-General, and the decision of the court of appeals of the 
Indian Territory upon the question of the collection of taxes in 
that country. A reading of these papers and of the opinion will 
convince the members of the House that the Secretary is but 


treaty stipulations 
une 30, 1905, and for 


performing his duty and protecting the interests of the Indian | {)crein under license from the proper authority of the United States, ant 


tribes and of the Government of the United States in the col- 
lection of taxes from the people doing business in the Indian 
Territory. 

The opinion and papers above referred to are as follows: 
{Maxey et al. v. Wright, United States Indian Inspector, et al. (Court of 
appeals of Indian Territory, January 6, 1900.)] 
INDIANS—OCCUPATION TAX ON WHITE MEN—TREATIES. 

1. Under the Creek Indian treaty of 1856 (article 15), guaranteeing to the 
Creeks, so far as compatible with the Constitution of the United States, the 


right of self-government and dec'aring all persons in the Creek Nation with- 


out its consent intruders and subject to removal by the Goyernment, except 
such parties as may be permit by the Creeks to reside within the nation, 


to 


& lawyer, who is a white man and not a citizen of such nation, is req 


| meaning, because this right the United 





ent | 





| Congress? It is clear that the Attorney 
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pay an occupation tax imaged by the laws of such nation; and if he refuses 
payment thereof, he is subject to removal by the Interior Department. 

2. Act of Congress June 28, 1898 (30 Stat., 495; Ind. T. Ann. St., 1899, 57q-57z, 91), 
entitled “An act for the protection of the people in the Indian Territory,” 
though authorizing creation of cities and towns in the Creek Nation and ex- 
tinguishing Indian titles to lands embraced within such municipal corpora- 
tions, does not affect the Indians’ right of occupancy of the lands, nor the 
treaties giving them the right to exclude white men therefrom. 

Appeal from the United States court for the northern district of the In- 
dian Territory, before Justice John R. Thomas, July 29, 1899. 

Action by N. B. Maxey and others against J. George Wright, United States 
Indian inspector, and others. From an order sustaining a demurrer to the 
compas plaintiffs appeal. Affirmed. 

. T. Hutchings and Thomas Marcum for appellants. P.L. Soper, United 
awe | attorney, and L. F. Parker, jr., assistant United States attorney, for 
appellees. 7 

Clayton, C.J. This is an action brought in equity in the United States 
court at Muskogee, Ind. T., to enjoin J. George Vright, United States In- 
dian inspector for the Indian Territory, and J. Blair Shoenfelt, United States 
Indian agent for the Five Civilized Tribes, from collecting from plaintiffs, 
who are all noncitizens of the Creek Nation, and attorneys at law residing in 
the Creek Nation and practicing law in said court, an occupation tax imposed 
on them , 4 virtue of the laws of the Creek Nation, which, among other things, 
provides that a tax of $25 per annum shall be collected from each lawyer re- 
siding and practicing his profession in the Creek Nation who is not a citizen 
of the Creek or Seminole nation. To the complaint the following demurrer 
was filed: ‘‘Come now the said defendants, by Pliny L. Soper, United States 
attorney for the northern district of the Indian Territory, and demur to the 
complaint of the plaintiffs, and for ground therefor state (1) that the court 
has no jurisdiction of the subject-matter of the action; (2) that the complaint 
does not state facts sufficient to constitute a cause of action against these de- 
fendants, or for which any equitable relief may be granted.” The court be- 
low sustained this demurrer, and, plaintiffs refusing to plead further, the 
cause was dismissed. Exceptions to the sustaining of the demurrer and dis 
a of the complaint were duly saved, and the cause regularly appealed to 
this court. 

It is contended by the appellants, first, that the Creek Nation has no power 
to enforce this tax on a citizen of the United States residing in that nation, 
because it is claimed that the Creek Nation is not possessed of such sovereign 
powers as would permit it to levy a tax upon the person or occupation of any 
other than its own citizens; and to support this contention we are cited tothe 
opinion of Attorney-General Wirt on the right of the Cherokee Nation to 
impose a tax on traders (1 Ops. Attys. Gen., 645). This opinion wasrendered 
in 1824, at which time, by virtue of the treaties then existing between the 
Cherokee Nation and the United Stat es, the Cherokee Nation had relinquished 
that right. That opinion is exclusively on the treaty of 178. The 
Attorney-General says: ‘The time has passed away in which it would be tol- 
erated to treat these le as we please because we are Christians and they 
are heathens. If the tax is to be resisted, we must find some solid ground for 
that resistance which law and reason will support and which we can justify 
both toward God and man. If, by the treaties into which they have entered 
with us, they have debarred themselves from imposing this tax, they can not 
justly complain if we insist on the fulfillment of these treaties and the with- 
aes of t e tax as far as it shall be found in conflict with their own stipu- 

tions.” * 

Now, the stipulation of the treaty of 1785 is that “the United States in 


| Congress assembled shall have the sole and exclusive right of regulating the 


trade with the Indians, and managing all their affairs in such manner as they 
think proper.’ The right thusconferred onthe United States is sole and ex- 
clusive. Consequently, neither the Cherokees nor any other nation had the 
right thereafter to touch the subject which was thus solely and exclusively 
given to the United States. What was the right thus solely and exclusively 
given to the United States? The right of regulating the trade with the In- 
dians. What does this mean? The right of regulating the conduct of the 
citizens of the United States in carrying on this trade? This can not be the 

States had before, and it required no 
right which did not 


treaty to give it tothem. The treaty meant to givea 


| exist before, and this could only be the right to prescribe the whole system of 


ulations, on both sides, under which the trade should be carriedon. * * * 
utif it were conceded that the Cherokee Nation might prohibit this 
trade altogether, it would not follow that they might, under these treaties, 
tolerate it under such regulations as they might institute, for, whether the 
power of entire prohibition has been given to Congress or not, the sole and 
exclusive power of regulation has been given to them, and so long as these 
treaties remain in force it seems manifest that the Indians have no power to 
interfere with these regulations, either by addition or subtraction; and 
what is a tax upon persons authorized by Congress to trade without it but a 
new and distinct regulation superinduced upon the regulations provided by 
General founds his opinion upon 
the fact, as he finds it, that the Cherokee Nation had “ debarred themselves 
from imposing this tax.” But no YO and abrogation of the rights 
can be found inany treaty between the United States and the Creeks, but, 
upon the contrary, in all of their treaties with the Government, and more 
especially by the treaty of 1856 (Revision of Indian Treaties, 111), they have 
carefully guarded their sovereignty and their right to admit, and conse- 
quently to exclude, all white persons except such as are named in the treaty. 
rticle 15 of the treaty reads as follows: = 
“ART. 15. So far as may be compatible with the Constitution of the United 
States, and the laws made in pursuance thereof, regulating trade and inter- 
course with the Indian tribes, the Creeks and the Seminoles shall be secured 
in the unrestricted right of self-government and full jurisdiction over per- 
sons and property within their respective limits: excepting, however, ®ll 
white persons, with their property, who are not by adoption or otherwise 
members of either the Creek or Seminole tribe, and all persons not ones 
members of either tribe found within their limits shall be considered intrud- 
ers and be removed from and kept out of the same by the United States 
ents for said tribes respectively (assisted, if necessary, by the military), 
with the following exceptions, viz, such individuals, with their families, as 
may be in the employment of the Government of the United States, all per- 
sons peaceably traveling or temporarily sojourning in the country, or trading 


re 


such persons as may be permitted by the Creeks or Seminoles, with the as- 
sent of the proper authorities of the United States, to reside w.ia.n their 
= limits without becoming members of either of said tribes.” 

he last clause of the treaty above set out clearly confers upon the Creek 
Nation the power of admitting into its territory, with the consent of the 
proper authorities of the United States, such “other persons” than those 
named by it; and, if it has that power, it is equally clear that it may pre- 
scribe all reasonable terms upon the compliance of which such persons may 
be admitted or excluded. More oporeny so when it is remembered that y 
the provision of the same treaty it is provided that ‘so far as compatible 
with the Constitution of the United States and the laws made in arsnance 
thereof regulating trade and intercourse with the Indian tribes, the C1 ee : 
* * * shall be secure in the unrestricted right of self-government; and. 
further, that all such persons as may be in the Creek Nation without the 
consent of that nation are deemed to be intruders, and pledges itself to re 
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move them.” Attorneys practicing in the United States courts are not per- 
sons who come within the exceptions, for they are not “in the employment 
of the Government of the United States,” or ‘‘ persons peaceably traveling or 
temporarily sojourning in the country, or trading therein under license from 
the proper authority of the United States.” 

Article 7 of the treaty between the United States and the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw nations (11 Stat., 613) is, upon the question here involved, iden- 
tical with article 15 of the Creek treaty; and the question as to whether 
these nations had the power to enforce their permit laws was passed upon by 
Attorney-General Wayne MacVeagh in 1881. He says: “The validity of such 

yermits is recognized by the concluding clause of article 7 of the treaty of 
eee 22, 1855, which is not inconsistent with the terms of the later treaty.” 
(17 Ops. Attys. Gen., 134.) Upon the same subject Attorney-General Phillips, 
in 1884, says: “In absence of treaty or statutory provision to the contrary, 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations have power to regulate their own rights 
of occupancy, and to say who shall participate, and upon what conditions, 
and hence may require permits to reside in the nations of the United States, 
and levy a pecuniary exaction therefor. The clear result of all the cases, as 
restated in Beecher v. Wetherby (95 U. S., 526; 24 L.. Ed., 442), is, ‘The right of 
the Indians to their occupancy is as sacred as that of the United States to the 

2e.”” 

I add that, so far as the United States recognize political organizations 
amongst Indians, the right of occupancy is a right in the tribe or nation. It 
is, of course, competent for the United States to disregard such organiza- 
tions and treat Indians individually, but their policy has generally been 
otherwise. In such cases, presumptively, they remit all questions of indi- 
vidual right to the definition of the nation, as being purely domestic in char- 
acter. The practical importance here of this proposition is that in the ab- 
sence of express contradictory provisions by treaty, or by statutes of the 
United States, the nation, and not a citizen, is to declare who shall come 
within the boundaries of its occupancy, and under what regulations and con- 
ditions. * * * 

(a) Article 7, 1855, secured to the Choctaws and Chickasaws, amongst other 
things, “the unrestricted right of self-government and free jurisdiction over 
persons and property within their respective limits, excepting, however, all 
persons or their property who are not by birth, adoption or otherwise, citi- 
zens or members of either tribe,” etc. 

I submit that whatever this may mean it does not limit the right of these 
tribes to pass upon the question, who (of persons indifferent to the United 
States, i.e., neither employees nor objectionable) shall share their occupancy, 
and upon what terms. That is a question which all private persons are al- 
lowed to decide for themselves; and even wild animals, not men, have a cer- 
tain respect paid to the instinct which in this respect they share with man. 
The serious words “ jurisdiction” and “self-government” are scarcely appro- 
priate to the right of a hotel keeper to prescribe rules and charges for persons 
who become his fellow-occupants. Itis therefore ean nene that the above 
proposition in the treaty of 1855 has any relation to this plain, natural right 
and natural instinct of an Indian nation. (18 Ope. Attys. Gen., 36, 37.) 

We fully agree with these opinions and hold, therefore, that unless since 
the ratification of the treaty of 1856 there has been a treaty entered into or 
an act of Congress passed repealing it, the Creek Nation had the power to 
impose the condition or occupation tax, if it may be so called, upon attorneys 
at aw (white men) residing and practicing their profession in the Indian 
Territory. And, inasmuch as the Government of the United States in the 
treaty had declared that all persons not authorized by its terms to reside in 
the Creek Nation should be deemed to be intruders, and had obligated itself 
to remove all such persons from the Creek Nation, the remedy to enforce this 
provision of the treaty was a removal by the United States from the Creek 
Nation of the delinquent as an intruder. Whether the Creek Nation, since 
the establishment of courts in the Indian Territory and of the paneage of the 
so-called ‘‘ Curtis bill,” could recover the amount specified by the Creek stat- 
ute by a proper action in the courts, is not necessarily now a question for us 
to decide, because the treaty provides a remedy; and whether this remedy is 
exclusive of the courts or only cumulative is not material. 

The superintending control of the Interior Department over the Creeks is 
nowhere abolished, but on the contrary all recent legislation has confirmed 
and even enlarged it, leaving all of the powers of that Department of the 
Government to remove from the Indian Territory for the causes specified by 
the treaties and statutes as they existed before that time. The act of Con- 
gress approves June 7, 1897 (30 Stat., 83), provides ‘ that on and after January 
1, 1808, the United States courts in the Indian Territory shall have original 
«und exclusive jurisdiction and authority to try and determine all civil causes 
in law and equity thereafter instituted, * * * ; andthe lawsof the United 
States and the laws of Arkansas in force in the Territory shall apply to all 
persons therein, irrespective of race, the said courts exercising jurisdiction 
thereof as now conferred upon them in the trial of like causes.” . 

While it is true that this act had the effect of abolishing the courts of the 
Indian tribes, which of course included those of the Creek Nation, and of 
relegating all causes of actions to the United States courts for trial, yet the 
executive and legislative departments of the Indian governments were re- 
tained, and the treaty provisions and intercourse laws and other statutes 
relating to the Indian Territory remained in full force. The full control of 
the Indian Department over these Indian tribes as aT then existed was 
not interfered with, nor were the Indian statutes annulled, except in so far as 
that all jurisdiction was taken from their courts and transferred to those of 
the United States. The power to remove intruders for the causes assigned 
by treaty provisions or statutory law still remains, as before, in the Interior 
Department of the Government, and the act of Congress approved June 28, 
1898, entitled “An act for the protection of the people in the Indian Territory, 
and for other purposes" (30 Stat., 495; Ind. T. Ann. St., 1899, 57q-57z, 91), com- 
monly called the “Curtis bill,” from beginning to end recognizes this con- 
nue authority of the Interior Department, and in many instances en- 

he contention that the Creek Nation is not now an Indian reservation is 
not tenable. Whatever effect the Curtis bill may have upon the Creeks, it 
— not yet been carried into operation, so far as it changes their title to their 
ands or their tribal relations to the United States. The mere fact that the 
Creeks are at some future time to hold their lands in severalty, instead of in 
( 36 name of the nation, or in common, is not incompatible with and does not 
Change the legislation which gives to them the exclusive right of occupancy 
oe their country; nor can it successfully maintained that, because the 

ited States at one time bought from the tribe of Indians who first occu- 
pied that country, thereby extinguishing the then Indian title to this land, 
tt ‘ alterwards sold it to the Creeks, giving to them a fee-simple title thereto, 
ene it is not in possession of the Creeks as an Indian reservation. 

Vhen the Government, in 1825, bought the lands from the es, who oc- 
ipied them under the “original Indian title,” they becamea part of the pub- 
a = main, subject to be appropriated by the Government and set aside for 
oa a reservations, or for any other pu which it might designate. And 
py " act of ¢ ongress of May 28, 1820 (4 Stat., 411), Congress authorized the 
be witha to set it apart for the reception of such tribes of Indians as might 
‘ tng to exchange for it the lands where they then resided, and remove 

pon them. The statute is as follows: 
oa, hat it shall and may be lawful for the President of the United States to 
Rives so much of any territory belonging to the United States west of the 
er Mississippi, not included in any State or organized Territory, and to 


cu 
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which the Indian title has been extinguished, as he may judge neccessary, to 
be divided into a suitable number of districts, for the reception of such tribes 


| or nations of Indians as may choose to exchange the lands where they now re- 


side and remove there; and to cause each of said districts to be so described 
by natural or artificial marksasto be easily distinguished from every other.” 

Clearly this is a reservation of so much of the lands as the President might 
thereafter designate for the purpose set forth in the statute, and pursuant to 
the change which wasafterwards made by which the Creeks surrendered their 
right of occupancy of the lands they then held in Alabama for those which 
they now possess. The land was conveyed to them with the limitation that 
they should not alienate it without the consent of the United States. By 
numerous treaties and statutes, including the intercourse laws, their right 
to the exclusive occupancy of the country was assured to them. No white 
men, except such as were allowed to go upon other Indian reservations, were 
permitted to enter the Creek Nation. 

By the most solemn pledges they were to be protected from the intrusion 
of white men. But, whether strictly an Indian reservation or not, the Creek 
Nation is so far clothed with sovereign powers as that the treaties made be- 
tween it and the United States, until abrogated, are binding; and as already 
shown, the treaty provides that, as to all but the classes of persons therein 
designated, the Creek Nation is clothed with the power to admit white men 
or not, at its option, which, as we hold, gave it the right to impose conditions 
Nor does the fact that Congress, by the provision of the Curtis bill, has pro- 
vided for the creation of cities and towns in this nation and the extinguish- 
ment of the Indian title to the lands embraced within the limits of such 
municipal corporations alter the case, because this provision of that bill has 
not yet been carried into effect. The Indian title to such lands still remains 
in them, and it is yet their country. Whateffect the provision of this statute 
relating to cities and towns, when fully consummated, may have we do not 
now decide. - 

But it is claimed that because Congress has enacted a statute establishing 

United States courts in the Creek Nation, and as attorneys practicing in such 
courts are officers thereof, thgrefore they are excluded from the provisions 
of the treaty, first, because they are officers; and, second, because, as courts 
can not perform their duties without the aid of attorneys, they are therefore 
a necessary and a constituent part of it, and, if taxed, they might refuse to 
pay and leave the country, or be removed therefrom by the agent, and, as 
every man charged with crime is entitled to be heard in the courts by coun- 
sel, he would be thus deprived of this constitutional right. In ex parte Yale, 
24 Cal., 241, the supreme court say: 
“An officer, as defined by Webster, is ‘a person who performs any public 
duty.’ An attorney at law is not such an officer. And in our opinion he is 
not an officer in the constitutional sense of the term, and does not hold a 
public trust. On this point we agree with Justices Crocker and Norton in 
Cohen v. Wright, 22 Cal., 293." 

Mr. Justice Platt, in a case relating to an oathof an attorney (In re Oaths 
tobe Taken by Attorneys and Counselors, 20 Johns., 492), says: 

“The point is simply whether an attorney or counselor holds an office of 
public trust, in the sense of the Constitution.” * * * 

“In my judgment an attorney or counselor does not hold an office, but ex- 
ercises a privilege or franchise. As attorneys or counselors, they perform 
no duties on behalf of the Government; they execute no public trust.” 

Cooley, Taxation, 576, says: 

“Practitioners of law and medicine are not uncommonly taxed a specific 
sum upon the privilege of pursuing their calling for a year or other specified 
time. Such a tax is not a poll tax, and may therefore be levied when poll 
taxes are forbidden. Sometimes the tax is graded by the supposed value of 
the privilege. The right to impose an occupation tax on practitioners of law 
has been much contested, as being in effect a tax on the privilege of seeking 
destice in the courts; but it has nevertheless been sustained with only faint 

issent.’ 

To the same effect, see Languille v. State, 4 Tex. App., 312: Simmins v. State, 
12 Mo., 271; State v. Hibbard, 3 Ohio, 63; Young v. Thomas, 17 Fla., 170; Cousins 
v. State, 50 Ala., 115; Wright v. Mayor, etc., 54 Ga., 645; Stewart v. Potts, 49 
Miss., 749; Tied. Lim. 84-101; Weeks, attys. (2d ed.), 41. 

In ex parte Williams (31 Tex. Cr. R., 262; 20S. W., 580; 21 L. R. A., 783), the 
court say: 

“But, conceding them to be officers, still that would be no ground for ex- 
emption fromtaxation. * * * But,in the second place, the contention that 
the legislature may cripple or destroy the judicial department is more plausi- 
ble than sound. * * * The objection goes to the existence of the power, 
rather than to any probability of its exercise. It is, indeed, an objection that 
could be urged against any exercise of the taxing power. Thus, the legisla- 
ture ought not to have the power to tax land, for fear it might confiscate; nor 
personal property, because the tax imposed might exceed its value; nor any 
occupation, business, or pursuit, because they could be taxed out of exist- 
ence, and the livelihood of many be destroyed. * * * 

“There is certainly no force in the proposition that by the imposition of 
this tax some defendant may be deprived of counsel. The presumption is 
absolute, says Judge Deaderick in the Tennessee ‘lawyers’ tax cases,’ that 
all good citizens will obey their State’s laws and pay the taxes imposed. 
There will always be lawyers who obey the law and pay their occupation 
taxes. The person accused of crime will always be within reach of lawyers 
in a position to defend him by reason of having paid their tax. Until the 
crimina! can show that he has actually been deprived of legal counsel by rea- 
son of this occupation tax, the lawyer can not interpose this plea, that can 
only inure to the benefit of the defendant. It isa defense peculiarly personal, 
and this court would not declare the occupation-tax luw unconstitutional on 
the ground that some criminal might be deprived of counsel by reason of the 
law, although no such case arose or ever will arise. 

“This contention is utterly without foundation, for the reason that this 
provision was put in the bill of rights, not to operate upon contingencies, but 
upon actual occurrences; and we have none such here. Many reasons could 
be urged against this proposition, but it is deemed so frail that it is not nec- 
essary to deal with it further than to draw a plain parallel. We might with 
equal propriety charge the legislature with murder because some person gets 
snake bitten and can get no whisky to drink for it, and dies on account of the 
legislature imposing an occupation tax on liquor dealers, as to say that a 
criminal is deprived of the right of appearing by counsel on account of the 
legislature meee an occupation tax on lawyers, or might with some pro- 
priety accuse the legislature with murder because some persons die on ac- 
count of a tax on traveling physicians. The cases are about on a par.” 

We agree with the authorities and hold that attorneys at law are not re- 
lieved from the payment of the amount required by the Creek statute for 
the privilege of remaining and practicing their profession in the Creek Na- 
tion because of the fact that they are lawyers. On the whole case we there- 
fore hold that a lawyer who is a white man and nota citizen of the Creek 
Nation is, pursuant to their statute, required to pay for the privilege of re- 
maining and practicing his profession in that nation the sum of $25. That if 
he refuse the payment thereof he becomes, by virtue of the treaty, an in- 
truder, and that in such a case the Government of the United States may 
remove him from the nation. and that this duty devolves upon the Interior 
Department. Whether the Interior Department or its Indian agents can be 
controlled by the courts by the writs of mandamus and injunction is not 
material in this case, because, as we hold, an attorney who refuses to pay the 
amount required by the statute by its very terms becomes an intruder, 
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whom the United States promises by the terms of the treaty to remove, and | gage in business in such nation and that he could remain within the bounda- 


therefore in such cases the officers and agents of the Interior Department 





would be acting elearly and properly within the scope of their powers. 
The complaint challenges the right of the Indian agent to collect this tax, 
but at the hearing before us this point was waived by appellants in open 


court because, as stated by their counsel, the object of the suit was to get a 
judicial determination of the question as to whether, under the law, they 
were liable atall. We are of the opinion, however, that the Indian agent. 
when directed by the Secretary of the Interior, may collect this money for 
the Creeks. Theintercourse laws (Rev. Stat. U. S., 2058; Ind. T. Ann. St., 1899, 
4268) provide that: 

“Each Indian agent shall, within his agency, e and superintend the 
intercourse with the Indians, agreeably to law, a execute and perform 
such regulations and duties, not inconsistent with law, as may be prescribed 
by the President, the Secretary of the Interior, the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, or Superintendent of Indian Affairs.” : 

In this case the Indian — was acting in strict accordance with direc- 
tions and regulations of the Secretary of the Interior, in a matter clearly 
relating to intercourse with the Indians; and when it is remembered that up 
to the time that the United States courts were established in the Indian Ter- 
ritory the only remedy for the eollection of this tax was by removal and that 
the Indian nations no power to collect it except through the intervention 
of the Interior Department, it is quite clear that if, in the best judgment of 
that Department, it was deemed wise to take charge of the matter and col- 
lect the money and turn it over to the Indians, it had the power to do so 
under its superintending control of the Indians and the intercourse of white 
men with them granted by various acts of Congress, and, in our opinion, that 
power has not been taken away by any subsequent act of Congress or treaty 
stipulation. The decree of the court below, sustaining the demurrer to the 
complaint and dismissing the case, is affirmed. 

Townsend and Gill, justices, concur. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, February 4, 1902. 
Hon. CHARLES CURTIS, 
House of Representatives. 

Sir: Referring to your conversation of yesterday, wherein you handed me 
a copy of House of Representatives resolution No. 15, apparently relating to 
the collection in Indian Territory of permit or license taxes from perscns not 
members of ‘he Indian tribes and to the exclusion as intruders of those who, 
under the Indian laws, are liable for such taxes and refuse to pay them, I beg 
to say that the Department is acting im conformity to the decision of the court 
of appeals of Indian er rendered January 6, 1900, in the case of Maxey 
etal. v. Wright, inspector, et al., reported in 54 Southwestern Reporter, page 807: 
to two opinions of the Assistant Attorney-General for this Department, dated 
July 13, 1900, copiesof whichare herewith transmitted, and tothe opinion of the 
then Attorney-General, John W. Griggs, rendered September 7, 1900, a copy of 
which opinion is herewith inclosed. Noone has been called upon to pay such 
a permit or license tax, except where he was liable therefor under the laws 
of the nation in whose territory he was carrying on business or practicing a 
profession, and such persons have been removed as intruders only where, 
after appropriate and repeated demands, they have refused to pay this tax. 


Very respectfully, 
E. A. HITCHCOCK, Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 
Washington, July 13, 1900. 
The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 

_ Sik: ET am in receipt by your reference, with request for an opinion upon 
the legal matters presented therein, of a letter from the Indian Inspector 
assigned to the Indian Territory, setting forth that certain parties doing 
business in towns in the Indian Territ have refused to pay the permit 
tax or license fee imposed by the laws of the several nations, this refusal 
being based upon the claim that they have purchased town lots and by such 
purchase have acquired the right to reside within the limits of the nation in 
which such lots are situated, and upon the further claim that section 14 of 
the act of June 28, 1898, confers or recognizes such a right of residence within 
the limits of incorporated cities and towns in the Territory. 

The question is not directly as to the right of these ple, not citizens, to 
occupy the property they have bongat, but is as to their right to ca on a 
business in one of those nations without first obtaining a permit therefor, as 
required by the laws of the nation. The right of these nations or tribes to 
prescribe regulations requiring those not citizens engagi in business 
within the nation to pay a permit tax or license fee has m rec ized by 
this Department and sustained by the courts. In the case of xey v. 
Wright, decided January 6, 1990 (48. W. ., 807), the court of appeals of 
the Indian Territory upheld the right of the Creek Nation to require the 
payment of such a tax or fee and the power of this De ment to take 
charge of the matter, collect the money, and turn it over to the Indians, or 
in ease of refusal of anyone to pay the same to enforce the penalty of re- 
moval preseribed by laws of the nation. 

It seems that many persons engaged in business in these nations. especially 
in the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations, have become purchasersof town lots 
at sales made under the provisionsof the act of June 28, 1898 (30 Stat., 495), and 
now refuse to pay the tax or fee imposed by the lawsof the nations upon non- 
citizens carrying on business there. Their position is not clearly set forth in 
the papers submitted, but it seems to be that a lot so purchased is no longer 
the property of the tribe, and that the owner may conduct on such lot any 
business that he may see fit toengage in. The purchase of a town lot does 
not make the purchaser a citizen of the nation within whose boundaries such 
town may be located, nor does it necessarily operate to confer upon him a 
license to follow a pursuit in disregard of the laws of the nation requiring a 
noncitizen to secure a permit before eneaging a such business. In the case 
of Maxey v. Wright (supra) the court dec it unnecessary to then decide 
as to the effect of the law of June 28, 1898, authorizing the sale of lands in 
cities and towns upon this — saying: f Z 

“Nor does the fact that Congress, by the provisions of the Curtis bill, has 
provided for the creation of cities and towns in this nation and the extin- 
guishment of the Indian title to the lands embraced within the limits of such 
municipal corporations alter the case because this provision of that bill has 
not yet been carried into effect. The Indian title to such lands still remains 
in them, and it is yet theircountry. What effect the provision of this statute 
relates cities and towns, when fully consummated, may have, we do not 
now decide.” 

Ymportant changes have been made both as to the conduct of the internal 
affairs of these nations and as to their relations with the outside world. 
These changes are largely the result of the law of June 28, 1898, supra, which, 
among other things, provides a plan by which lands in cities and towns may 
be sold to others than citizens of the nation. As said before, a purchase of 
stch lands does not, however, give the purchaser any special privilege or 
benefit in the manner of engaging in businessin such nation. Such a pur- 
chaser bought the property with the knowledge of the provisions 0: 


tribal law and the conditions imposed thereby upon anyone wishing to en- 


ries of such nation and oceupy the perty thus purchased only in con- 
formity to and compliance with the laws of that nation. 

The contention that the purchase of a town lot in one of these nations ex- 
onerates a noncitizen wishing to engage in trade or business from compli 
ance with the laws of such nation and gives him a license to engage in busi- 
ness therein in defiance of such laws can not be sustained. A noncitizen has, 
in this respect, the same status after such purchase as he had before, and 
must afterwards, as before, meet the requirements of law if he desires to en- 
gage in business there. He is also subject to the same — for refusal to 
comply with the law after such purchase as he was before. If there is any 
hardship in the matter it does not grow out of conditions arising subse- 
quently to his purchase, as there has been no change in the lawsof any of said 
nations in this soapees since provision was made for the sale of town lots. He 
voluntarily placed himself in the position he occupies and must bear the inci- 
dent responsibilities. 

The question as to the powers and duties of this Department in the prem- 
ises is necessarily presented. Relative to that question the court in the case 
of Maxey v. Wright (supra), used the following language: 

“On the whole case we therefore hold that a lawyer who is a white man 
and not a citizen of the Creek Nation is, yoo to their statute, required 
to pay for the privilege of remaining and practicing his profession in that 
nation the sum of $25; that if he refuse the payment thereof he becomes by 
virtue of the treaty an intruder, and that in such a case the Government of 
the United States may remove him from the nation, and that this duty de- 
volves upon the Interior Department. Whether the Interior Department or 
its Indian nts can be controlled by the courts by the writs of mandamus 
and injunetion is not material in this case, because, as we hold, an attorney 
whe refuses to pay the amount reqtired by the statute by its very terms be- 
comes an intruder, whom the United States roms by the terms of the 
treaty to remove, and therefore in such cases the officers and agents of the 
Interior Department, would be acting clearly and properly within the scope 
of their powers.” 

At another place the court said: 

“We are of the opinion, however, that the Indian agent, when directed by 
the Secretary of the Interior, may collect this money for the Creeks. * * * 
In this case the Indian agent was acting in strict accordance with the direc- 
tions and regulations of the Secretary of the Interior in a matter clearly re- 
lating to intercourse with the Indians. And when it is remembered that up 
to the time that the United States courts were established in the Indian Ter- 
ritory the only remedy for the collection of this tax was by removal, and that 
the Indian nations no power tocollect itexcept through the intervention 
of the Interior Department, it is quite clear that if, in the best judgment of 
that Department, it was deemed wise to take charge of the matter and col- 
leet this money and turn it over to the Indians, it had the power to do so 
under the superintending control of the Indians and the intercourse of white 
men with them granted by various acts of Congress, and, in our opinion, that 
nove has not been taken away by any subsequent act of Congress or treaty 
stipulation.” 

he powers and duties of this Department in the premises are so fairly set 
forth and defined by this language as to justify its adoption by the Depart- 
ment as a correct statement thereof. The statements are as applicable now 
as when Sat decision was rendered, and are as true of all the nations as of 
the Creek. 

Section 14 of the act of June 28, 1898, authorizes the incorporation of cities 
and towns in the Indian Territory, making the provisions of Mansfield's 
Digest of the Statutes of Arkansasapplicable, and further provides as follows: 

“All elections shall be conducted under the provisions of chapter 55 of said 
Digest entitled ‘ Elections,’ so far as the same may be applicable; and all in- 
habitants of such cities and towns, without regard to race, 1 be subject 
to all laws and ordinances of such city or town governments, and shall have 
equal rights, privileges, and protection therein. Such city or town govern- 
ments shall in no case have any authority to impose upon or levy any tax 
against any lands im said cities or towns until after title Is secured from the 
tribe. Butallother on , including all improvementson town lots, which 
for the purposes of this act shall be deemed and considered personal property, 
together with all occupations and privileges, shall be subject to taxation. 
And the councils of such cities and towns, for the support of the same and for 
school and other public purposes, may provide by ordinance for the assess- 
ment, levy, and collection annually of a tax upon said property not to exceed 
in the aggregate 2 per cent. of the assessed value thereot, in manner pro- 
vided in chapter 129 0f said Digest, entitled ‘Revenue,’ and for such purposes 
may also impose a tax upon ae and privileges.” or 

hese are provisions for establishing and maintaining municipal govern- 
ments enacted to meet the changed conditions in the Territory, and while 
they recognize the right of persons not citizens of the tribe or nation to re- 
side in such towns, to poeta in such governments, to enjoy the benefits 
and protection thereof, and also their liability to contribute by payment of 
taxes to the expenses of such porernmens, they do not relieve such persons 
from observance of and compliance with the laws of the nation. The pay- 
ment of a license fee imposed by a municipal government upon a certain 
occupation would not relieve one of the obligation to pay a like fee imposed 
by the State government. While the relations between these municipal 
governments and the Indian nation are perhaps not precisely the same as 
those ordinarily ene Seretn, a city and the State, yet they are so sim- 
ilar that the same rule obtains. As said before, the question is not as to the 
right of noncitizens to reside in these towns, but is as to their right to carry 
on a business in the nation in violation of the laws thereof. The provisions 
of said section 14 do not im my opinion operate to relieve inhabitants of cities 
or towns in these nations from the pa nt of the permit tax or fee pre- 
scribed by the laws of the nation in which such city or town may be located. 

The papers submitted are herewith returned. 


Very respectfully, 
os Ps , WILLIS VAN DEVANTER, 
Assistant Attorney-General. 


THOS. RYAN, Acting Secretary. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY-GENERAL, | 
Washington, July 13, 1900. 


Approved July 13, 1900. 


The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


Srr: Lam in receipt of your letter of the 6th instant, requesting an 0 tian 
upon the legal matters presented by a letter of the C vise r of indian 
Affairs ‘relative to the refusal of certain noncitizens residing at Ardmore, 
Chickasaw Nation, to pay their tribal merchandise tax.” The Ee her 
formulated by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and quoted in your lette 
of reference, is as follows: _ 

“ Whether or not, in view of the fact that the Choctaw and Chic mana 
agreement provides that the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribal FOE . 
‘shall continue for the period of eight years from the 4th day of March, - 
and that section 26 of the Curtis Act — ‘That on and after the poem” 
of this act the laws of the various tri or nations of Indians shall not Sian 
forced at law or in equity by the courts of the United States in the In 














Territory,’ it is incumbent on the Government to collect or assist in collecting 
taxes from merchants and others in accordance with the laws of the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw nations.” 

It is believed that the opinion rendered to-day upon a former reference 
involving the same questions with respect to the Indian nations generally 
in the Indian Territory answers the question here submitted as to the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw nations, and the papers submitted are herewith returned 


ith a reference to that opinion. 
= Very respectfully, WILLIS VAN DEVANTER, 
Assistant Attorney-General. 


THOS. RYAN, Acting Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., September 7, 1900. 


Approved: 


The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


Srr: I have the honor to reply to your note of August 13, 1900, requesting 
my official opinion upon several questions there stated, arising from condi- 
tions now existing in the Indian country, occupied by the Five Civilized Tribes 
of Indians, and which conditions are stated, In substance, thus. : 

Without referring specially to the tax legislation of these Indian nations, 
they generally require that persons not citizens, or members of any Indian 
tribe who reside or carry on certain kinds of business within their limits, 
shall procure and 1 pay for a permit or license to do so. 

Many persons of this description have bought, under the act of Congress 
referred to below, lots in the towns and cities in these nations, and many of 
them are engaged in mercantile, professional, and other kinds of business, 
and refuse to pay such tax, claiming, among other reasons, that the act of 
Congress referred to in authorizing the sale of such lots to persons not In- 
dians or connected with any tribe recognized this right to so purchase 
and to reside and carry on business on said lots, and has exempted them from 
such tax. 

In addition to this, vast herds of cattle owned by persons not citizens of 
such nation nor connected with any Indian tribe are, by their owners, kept 
and grazed upon the public lands of these nations, and the owners refuse to 

yav the tax imposed on account thereof; and the questions propounded re- 
fate chiefly to the wer and duty of the Department of the Interior to en- 
force payment of these taxes, and to remove from the limits of such nation 
as intruders those who refuse payment thereof. On account of the number 
of persons, the vast amount of property,and the consequences involved, the 
question is, as you suggest, one of t magnitude and importance. _ 

Without referring specially to the different treaties with these Indian na- 
tions, it may be stated that they provide that all persons not citizens of such 
nations or members of any Indian tribe found within the limits of such na- 
tion should be considered as intruders, and be removed from and kept out of 
the same by the United States. From this class of intruders are excepted 
the employees of the Government and their familiesand servants, employees 
of any internal improvement company, travelers and temporary sojourners, 
those holding its from any 0 the Indian tribes to remain within their 
limits, and white persons who, under their laws, are e 
mechanics, or skilled in agriculture.” 

It isapparent, therefore, that, save the excepted c Y 
zen or member = a Ma See ee wit — ro a em Indian 
permission; an ually a may be so with such permission. 
And it follows that the same power that can refuse or grant such permission 
can equally impose the terms on which it is ted. 

So far as concerns the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations (and the same rule 
applies to the others), this question was passed soon my predecessor, 
Attorney-General Wayne McVeagh, who held (17 Ops., that such permit 
and license laws with their tax were valid and must be enforced. same 
doctrine was held by Acting Attorney-General Phillips in 16 Ops., 34. Both 
these opinions are cited by the court of appeals of Indian Territory in Maxey 
v. Wright (54 8. W. Repr., 807), which inctly affirms the validity of this 
legislation. I quite agree with these opinions, and have no doubt that it is 
competent for those Indian nations to prescribe the terms here being con- 
sidered upon which they will permit outsiders to reside or carry on business 
within their limits. 

Nor does the act of June 28, 1898 (30 Stat., 495), either deprive these nations 
of the power to enact such legislation or exempt purchasers of town or city 
lots from its operation. 

This was also decided in the case last referred to. So far as affects any 
question here, that statute provides a plan for the o ization of cities and 
towns, for the sale of town and city lots, and the e ihment of the In- 
dian title. This last has not yet been consummated, but,as said by the court 
in Maxey v. Wright, supra, decided January 6, 1900, “the Indian title to such 
lands still remains in them and it is yet their country.” 

But, however this may be, and even if the Indian title to the particular lots 
sold has been and a that the statute authorizes the 
purchase of such lots by any outsider and recognizes his right to do so, the 
result is still the same, for the legal right to purchase land within an Indian 
nation gives to the purchaser no right of exemption from the laws of such 
nation, nor does it authorize him to do any act in violation of the treaties 
with such nation. These laws requiring a permit to reside or ca: on busi- 
ness in the Indian country exis’ long before and at the time this act was 
passed, and if any outsider saw qropes to purchase a town lot under this act 
of Congress, he so with full knowledge that he could occupy it for resi 
dence or business only by ission from the Indians. 

I do not say that ae might not violate its treat 
authorize the outside world to enter upon and the of the Indians 
without their consent, but do say that provisions very different from any 
contained in this act would be to justify the imputation of any 
such intention. All that this act does in this respect is to give the consent of 
the United States to such purchase with the assumption that the purchaser, 
Cees. Te ee VE comely yee So ee Pee as in other 
cases, The United States might sell lands which it holds ina State, but it 
would be a strange contention that this gave the purchaser any immunity 
from local laws or local taxation. The case is sonch like that of a Federal 
license to manufacture and sell spi 
against the United States, confers no 
sale are forbidden. This act was 
laws of the Indian nations approved 
force of laws, and had Congress intended to may ane laws or take away 
the power to enact a to exempt the purc 
Persons from their operation, it is quite safe to say it would have done so by 
Provisions very different from these in the act of 1898. 

_ The treaties and laws of the United States make all persons, with a few 
‘pecified exceptions, who are not citizens of Indian natives poten) or mane 
bers of an Indian tribe and are found within an Indian wi t per- 
lnission intruders there, and require their removal the United States. 
This closes the whole matter, absolutely excindes all but the excepted classes, 
and fully authorizes these nations tely exclude outsiders or to per- 
mit their residence or business upon such terms as they choose to 
impose; and it must be borne in mind that citizens of the United tes have 
®s such no more right or business to be there than they have in any foreign 


XXXV——8 


as “teachers, 


no one nota citi- 


promises and 
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nation, and can lawfully be there at all only by Indian permission; and 
that their right to be or remain or carry on business there depends solely 
upon whether they have such permission. 

As to the power or duty of your Department in the premises, there can 
hardly bea doubt. Under the treaties of the United States with these In- 
dian nations this Ggvernment is under the most solemn obligation, and for 
which it has received ample consideration, to remove and keep removed 
from the territory of these tribes all this class of intruders who are there 
without Indian permission. The performance of this obligation, as in other 
matters concerning the Indians and their affairs, has long been devolved 
upon the Department of the Interior. This power and duty are affirmed in 
the two opinions referred to and as directly in Maxey v. Wright, supra. In 
that case it was said on page 312: 

“Upon the whole case we therefore hold that a lawyer who is a white man 
and not a citizen of the Creek Nation is, pursuant to their statutes, required 
to pay for the privilege of remaining and practicing his profession in that 
nation the sum of $25; and if he refuses the payment thereof he becomes, by 
virtue of the treaty, an intruder, and that in such a case the Government of 
the United States may remove him from the nation; and that this duty de- 
volves upon the Indian Department.” 

And in another place— 

‘*We are of the opinion, however, that the Indian agent, when directed by 
the Secretary of the Interior, may collect this money for the Creeks * * *, 
In this case the Indian agent was acting in strict accordance with directions 
and regulations of the Secretary of the Interior, in a matter clearly relating 
to intercourse with the Indians.” 

That the United States has the power to perform its treaty stipulations in 
this regard can not be doubted; and as already said, and in the opinions re- 
ferred to and above quoted, the execution of that power and duty devolves 
upon the Interior Department. 

This power of removal is expressly conferred by Revised Statutes, sections 
2147 to 2150 inclusive with the right to use the military force of the United 
States, when necessary for its accomplishment. And a power of this nature 
carries with it the duty of its exercise. 

But as to persons other than purchasers of town or city lots, residing or 
carrying on business thereon, no question arises under the above act of 1898, 
and persons who are aes upon, or otherwise occupying part of 
the public domain of either of these Indian nations, without permission from 
the Indian authorities, are simply intruders and should be removed, unless 
they obtain such permit and pay the required tax, or permit, or license fee. 

In one of the questions submitted, you ask, whether your department has 
“authority in the case of a merchant refusing to pay such tax, to close his 
place of business, or to remove his stock of merchandise beyond the limits of 
the nation?” 

To this I answer, your Department may and should remove such merchant 
unless he has a permit to reside or remain there, and close his place of busi- 
ness and his business, unless he has a permit to carry it on,inall places where 
such permit is required by law. The question of the right to remove his stock 
of merchandise beyond the limits of the Indian nation is a different and more 
doubtful one. While he has no right to remain or carry on business there 
without a permit to do so, his want of right to keep his goods there or the 
right of the Department to remove them is not so clear. While the law ex- 
cludes him and authorizes his removal, it_does not do so expressly, at least as 
to his goods. And as the whole evil which is sought to be remedied is so done 
by the removal of the owner and the closing of his business, it is recom- 
mended that his goods be permitted to remain, if he so desires. 

Your question whether the lands of any Indian nation in which a town or 
city is situated will cease to be Indian country, etc., when the lands in such 
town or city are sold, is not one involving any present existing question or 
one which | am authorized to answer. 

Your last question asks: “ What is the full scope of the authority and duty 
of the Department of the Interior in the premises under the treaties with 
these nations and the laws of the United States regulating trade and inter- 
course with the Indians?”’ 5 

As applicable to the cases here in hand, which isas far as I am authorized 
to answer the question, and which is designed also as a comprehensive an- 
swer to all the other questions save the one last referred to above, it may be 
said generally that the authority and duty of the Interior Department is, 
within any of these Indian nations, to remove all persons of the classes for- 
bidden by treaty or law, who are there without Indian permit or license: to 
close all business which requires a permit or license, and is being carried on 
there without one; and to remove all cattle being pastured on the public 
land without Indian permit or license, where such license or permit is re- 
quired; and this is not intended as an enumeration or summary of all the 
powers or duties of your Department in this direction. 

In view of the number of persons, the magnitude of the interests involved, 
and also as tending to a more ready and better adjustment of the difficul- 
ties, it is engqested that public notice be first given to all persons residing or 
carrying on business without en Indian permit or license, where, for such 
residence or business, such permit is required, that unless such permit or 
license be obtained by a short day to be named, such persons will be re- 
moved and such business closed; and in case of cattle pastured, without per- 
mission where permission is required, such cattle will be removed from 
within the nation. 

I return herewith the printed copy of the constitution and laws of the 
Chickasaw Nation, transmitted with your note. 

Respectfully, JOHN W. GRIGGS, 
Attorney-General. 


War Revenne Taxation. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM C. LOVERING, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 17, 1902, 
On the bill (H. R. 16590) to repeal war-revenne taxation, and for other pur- 


poses. 

Mr. LOVERING said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: What the people of the country want, sooner 
or later they are sure to get, and woe betide the party that throws 
itself across the path when the bugle call of public sentiment 
sounds *‘ on to victory.”’ 

There is no mistaking the temper of the people at this moment. 
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They demand that something shall be done for Cuba, and done | 
promptly. For my own part, I believe that the ultimate solution 
of the Cuban question is annexation, but the time has not yet come 
for it. The initiative must come from Cuba herself, and it is 
doubtful whether this will come until she has had an opportunity 
to try her hand at self-government. 

Meantime we owe something to her and can not stand her off 
by dangling before her eyes the glittering advantages of Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

If Cuba is ever to be territory of the United States, her peo- 
ple must be captivated by ministering to her self-interest and 
material prosperity. The same stroke by which we delivered her 
from her oppressors cut her off from the chief market for her 


products. Weare absolutely and morally bound to make some | 
terms by which she can enter our markets. I believe this can be 
done. 


We are told on the one hand that anything less than 75 per 
cent reduction in the tariff on her sugar will be of no avail to the 
Cuban planters, and on the other hand we are told that any re- 
duction will ruin the cane and beet sugar growers of this coun- 
try. Now, I doubt both of these statements. I believe the truth 
lies between them, and some intermediate ground can be found 
that will be fair and yield some profit to both. F 

The Republican party in the end always does the right thing. 
It is not given to indecent haste, nor thrown out of its course by 
unseemly clamor, but it seldom fails to obey the imperative com- 
mands of a great aroused public sentiment. 

If I thought for one moment that this bill was brought in here 
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to prevent or delay favorable action regarding Cuba, I should 
vote against it. I do not believe that there is any such purpose 
in the minds of the committee, and I am therefore willing to give 
my vote for the bill and hope it may pass. 


Rural Free Delivery. 
SPEECH 


oF 
HON JOHN H. SMALL, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, March 10, 1902. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11728) to classify the rural free- 
delivery service and fix the compensation to employees thereof— 

Mr. SMALL said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The general interest of the country and of this 
House in the rural free-delivery service has been attested by the 
length of the debate upon the pending bill. The general debate, 
extending throughout several days, was remarkable in the fact 
that advantage was not taken of the rules which permitted dis- 
cussion upon other subjects, and that each gentleman confined 
himself to the merits of the measure. No one has indicated his 
opposition to the continuance and development of this service, 
but with unanimity they have lauded its merits and encouraged 





its development throughout the rural sections of this great coun- 
try. There have been, however, two discordant notes to disturb 
the harmony. Some of our Democratic members, particularly 
from the Western States, have expressed the fear that the carriers 
under this service would be appointed from the dominant party, 
and that they would use their positions in a partisan spirit in 
Congressional and other elections, and thus would be built up 
another potential machine, tending to thwart the will of the peo- 
ple and to defeat Democratic candidates. I would not minimize 
the evil results which would follow if this prophecy should be 
fulfilled, and if no remedy was proposed to check this evil I should 
be the more inclined to be influenced by such arguments. 

Since the Ist day of February the appointment of carriers has 
been under the classified civil service, and their appointment has 
been subject to civil-service examination, both as to their character 
and competency and acceptability. The professed object is not 
only to maintain and elevate the character of the service, but to 
make it entirely nonpartisan. If this result shall follow, then 
the ominous prediction of a partisan political machine will fail to 
materialize, and the probability of a proper and nonpartisan ad- 
ministration of the civil-service rules is only to be considered. 
My past environment and associations have not tended to impress 
me most favorably with the administration of the civil-service 
regulations, and yet my nas as a member of this House and 
my Closer observation of the vast and intricate machinery of this 
Government have convinced me that the administration of its 
affairs would be greatly improved if we had an honest civil serv- 
ice, administered by capable and conscientious officials and appli- 
cable to the bulk of the clerical and subordinate positions under 
the Government, 








It appears that I must select between the contract system for 


| the appointment of carriers, under which the service shall be let 
| to the lowest bidder and which would, in my judgment, demor- 


alize and weaken its efficiency, and the appointment of carriers 
under the provisions of the civil service, and paid a salary at least 
somewhat commensurate with the labor involved and the com- 
petency and character required. I prefer the latter alternative 


| as promising better results for the development and extension of 


the service. I believe that the members of this House and their 
constituents will have the fullest opportunity to observe its ad- 
ministration, and their interest in the service will not only induce 
them to be vigilant but to be critical of any maladministration. 
I am of the opinion that members of Congress and their constitu- 
ents have it in their power to enforce the proper administration 
The principles of the 
civil service have grown so steadily in the esteem of a large body 
of our citizens and have been ingrafted so strongly into our govy- 
ernmental policy that no Administration, however partisan, could 
afford an exposure of any flagrant violations. Speaking for the 
present Administration, I prefer to believe that President Roose- 
velt is honest in his expressed sentiment to enforce an efficient 
civil service, and such belief is justified not only by his utter- 
ances but by his past official acts. 

The other note of dissatisfaction to which I refer presents to 
my mind a more serious condition. I advert to the complaints 
relating to the unfair distribution of the service throughout the 
country. In the last report of the First Assistant Postmaster- 
General upon the subject of rural free delivery I find a rule adopted 
for the establishment of this service, and I quote therefrom: ‘“ In- 
asmuch as it has been and is a physical impossibility to establish 
all the service applied for as rapidly as the people desire, the De- 
partment has aimed to make an equitable distribution of the 
service among the States and Congressional districts on the basis 
of 50 per cent of the applications filed.’’ I do not believe this is 
the fairest method of distributing this popular service throughout 
the country. Local conditions in some States tend to increase the 
number of applications. To illustrate, in one locality the public 
roads may be in better condition, the population may be more 
dense, the proportion of illiteracy may be less, and the proportion 
of favors. received from the Government heretofore may have 
been in some sections so small as to create little hope of favorable 
consideration in answer to petitions. While all this is true, yet 
in the less-favored localities the necessity for this service may be 
equally as great. 

Again, it is contended that even this rule adopted by the De- 
partment has in some States been more honored in the breach 
than in the observance. I shall append to my remarks a table 
showing by States and Congressional districts the number of 
representatives under the new apportionment, the petitions for 
rural free-delivery service received, the routes established, ad- 
verse petitions, petitions pending, and routes ordered, but not 
established. This table shows the condition of rural free- 


| delivery service throughout the country up to February 1, 1902. 


I call attention to the disproportion of the service in several of 
the States. In California, 150 petitions have been received and 
96 routes established; in Connecticut, 165 — have been re- 
ceived and 112 routes established; in Maryland, 236 petitions have 
been received and 181 routes established; in New Hampshire, 1?1 
petitions have been received and 86 routes established; in North 
Carolina, 398 petitions have been received and 56 routes estab- 
lished. By an examination of the table of the Congressional dis- 
tricts in each State the unequal distribntion will be more ap- 
parent. : ; 

The rural free-delivery service was established for the benefit 
of rural communities, and the only fair ratio of distribution would 
be in proportion to the rural population of the several States and 
Congressional districts. It was for the p of overcoming 
this well-founded objection to the present inistration of the 
service that I introduced earlier in the day an amendment which 
was intended to equalize the benefits of the service among all 
the rural communities. I will read again the amendment pro- 
posed, as follows: 

The Postmaster-General shall establish rural free-delivery service in the 
several States in the rtion, or as near as may be, which the rural pop: 
lation of each State bear to the aggregate of the rural population in all 
the States, and the same ratio shall be observed as far as practicable in the 
establishment of such service in the several Co onal districts of each 
State: Provided, That if the applications on file for such service from any 
State or district are not sufficient to enable the Postmaster-General to main 
tain the ratio herein provided, then he may establish the service in other 
States, observing the same ratio as far as may be practicable. 

I was gratified at the — vote in favor of the amendment, oo 
was distinctly disappointed at the fact that gentlemen upon the 
other side almost unanimously voted against it. Their action 


gives color to the charge which has been made that they are not 
ially over the 


willing that this service shall be distributed impartial feel 
entire country. I do not wish to be a prophet of evil, but I fee 
very sure that the sentiment in favor of such a 
law will continue to grow until the people 


rovision in the 
demand such 














legislation of their representatives. It can not be said that the 
amendment is impracticable, because it specifically provides that 
the Postmaster-General shall not be compelled to observe this 
ratio of distribution unless petitions are actually on file from the 
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List of petitions received, routes established, adverse petitions, petitions pend- 
ing, routes reported favorably but not yet established, by States and dis- 
tricts—Continued. 


BY STATES—continued. 





States and Congressional districts, and have been investigated by 
special agents and favorably recommended. Thus if any section 
fails to receive the benefits of the service, they will be made to 
understand that such failure is not due to any partiality or dis- 
crimination, but to their own dereliction. Thus the subject will 
be brought to the homes of the people of such sections and the 
necessary conditions for the establishment of rural free delivery 
will be impressed upon them. Sucha —— in the law would 
be an additional incentive to the building of good roads and to 
their maintenance and improvement and the more intelligent of 
the people would be induced to disseminate information as to the 
service and to convert all doubters of its benefits. 

I do not wish to be understood as making any captious criticism 
of the officials of the Post-Office Department who have had the 
responsibility of the establishment of this service and under whom 
it has grown and multiplied and popularized itself among the 
people. Ican appreciate how difficult it is for a Government offi- 
cial to withstand the importunities of an influential Senator or 
Member of Congress of the dominant party, who are constantly 
demanding the introduction of this service into their States and 
districts. It may be that almost unconsciously the evil to which 
I advert has grown and gotten beyond the control of the Depart- 
ment officials. This condition must necessarily continue as long 
as the Department has the liberty of exercising discretion in send- 
ing special agents into Congressional districts and States. It 
would not only be in the interest of the service and promote its 
healthy growth, but the existence of a law controlling the distribu- 
tion of routes would be an actual relief to the Post-Office Depart- 
ment. While rural free delivery has passed its experimental 
stage and is now a permanent feature of the postal system of our 
country, yet Congress must continue to exercise a fostering care. 
We must not only be content to make an annual appropriation, 
but such laws must be framed as are dictated by wisdom and ex- 
perience. 

Congress is now enjoying an opportunity to bring some of the 
benefits of this great Government to the homes and firesides of 
the farmers. We haye done very little, comparatively, for this 
class of people, and unfortunately there are very few laws which 
bring to them positive benefits. We can best serve the agricul- 
tural interests of the country by avoiding the enactment of any 
law for the benefit of other classes or which discriminates against 
the farming interests. Therefore, when this opportunity is of- 
fered for their benefit, it is not only the duty, but it should be the 
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pleasure of Congress to give them the very best service possible 
under existing conditions. We must not only provide competent 3 1 | 1 0 | 1 
carriers and pay them a proper compensation for the service, we 2 3 | | +4 - 
must not only provide proper schedules and most convenient 2 7 1 | 0 | 21 
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Oleomargarine Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. HERMAN B. DAHLE, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 10, 1902. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9205) to make oleomargarine and 
other imitation dairy products subject to the laws of the State or Territory 
into which they are transported, and to change the tax on oleomargarine— 


Mr. DAHLE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN AND FELLOW-MEMBERs: In the consideration of 
the subject of oleomargarine legislation the first question to be 
discussed is that of fraud in the traffic in oleomargarine. As itis 
on account of fraudulent practices that this legislation is asked, 
it is certainly necessary that a strict examination of this feature 
of the question should be conducted, in order that we may arrive 
at the correct understanding of the nature and extent of the fraud, 
and thereby be well informed as to what kind of legislative pro- 
cedure is the best for the situation. 

Shortly after the introduction of oleomargarine into this coun- 
try it soon came to light that there was fraud carried on in the 
traffic in this substitute for butter, and it was not very long be- 
fore pressure was brought to bear to have this fraud eliminated. 
In 1886, after the matter was presented in a strong light, Congress 
‘enacted the oleomargarine law which we now have, and it was 
doubtless considered at that time that the law was sufficient for 


‘time tocome. But those engaged in the fraud found ways to 


evade it, and did so, either openly or in secret, until the cry of 


Pepi iay cacti fraud was as strong as before. 


The result was that the Fifty-sixth Congress found itself con-° 
fronted with the question, and was compelled by the universal 
desire for the correction of the fraudulent practices, as manifested 
| through thousands of letters, postal cards, and petitions, to take 
| some action in regard toit. After very extensive hearings by the 
| Agricultural Committee, during which the oleomargarine inter- 


= | ests, as well as the dairy interests, were thoroughly represented, 


| the Agricultural Committee reported the bill known as the Grout 
| bill, which, as is well known, was passed by the House, after 
| thorough debate, but was not passed by the Senate because of 
| lack of time for its proper consideration and consequent action, 
| wherefore several bills bearing on the same subject were among 
| the first introduced at the beginning of this Congress. These 
were referred to the Committee on Agriculture, where considera- 
| tion of same commenced at once. 
| Owing to the fact that the printed hearings of the committee of 
| last year were accessible to all members of the committee, the 
dairy interests did not ask for any particular time in which to 
present their side of the question, as it had been thoroughly gone 
| over during the previous Congress, but the oleomargarine repre- 
| sentatives asked for time, which was granted. The result of the 
proceedings in the Agricultural Committee was the unanimous 
adoption by the friends of the dairy interests of the bill now 
before us for consideration, H. R. 9206. 

It has been constantly asserted by gentlemen who appeared be- 
fore our committee at different times that there is no fraud prac- 
| ticed by the manufacturer in the disposal of his product. 
| Judge William M. Springer, appearing before our committee, 
| stated as follows, page 174: 

I take it for granted that in the retail business there have been and are 
| committed from time to time, and from day to day, many frauds, in refer- 
ence to the sale of oleomargarine and butter. In the State of Illinois, where 
| Ilive, there have been a great many complaints of retail dealers selling oleo- 
| margarine for butter. There there is a law prohibiting such sales. How 
can you expect a man in Pennsylvania, for insta~ce, to sell oleomargarine 
when the law makes it such a criminal offense as it does? He admits himself 
a criminal as soon as he hands out to his customer something called oleo- 
margarine. 

| We find in the Judge’s statement, pages 186 and 187, under the 
| heading, ‘‘ How to prevent fraud in oleomargarine,”’ that the fol- 
lowing is a part of the proposition that the Judge submits, declar- 
ing his belief that same would accomplish the desired object of 
stopping fraud if it could be enacted into law: 

Sec. 7. That each manufacturer of oleomargarine shall pay a tax or a license 
| of $2,500 per annum, which shall include his license as dealer, and that al! 
dealers in oleomargarine shall pay a seller's license of $10 per annum. 

Gentlemen, when I think of this it certainly presents itself to 

| me as though the object sought was precisely the opposite of that 

| which is claimed for it. We find the Judge has just stated that 
the kind of fraud which he acknowledges is committed is done 
by the retail dealer, and it seems to me a self-evident fact that by 
lowering the license of a retail dealer to $10 per annum would 
canse a condition whereby we would have many times the num- 

| ber of these lawbreakers compared with what we have at the 
present time, and I can only take it that a $2,500 per annum license 
on manufacturers would drive out of the trade all the smaller 
manufacturers and help build up a trust or combine of the larger 
ones. I certainly know of no better way of bringing about such 
a change than by advocating just exactly what the Judge here 
advocates. 

We find further on that Judge Springer tries to bring out the 
fact that there is danger of disease being carried in butter. In 
one place, on page 213, he quotes as follows: 

|  Asaconsumer of butter and a citizen of the United States, I think I have 
a right to come before the committee and ask you to protect. me and my 
family in the consumption of an article of every day use, and which comes to 

| every family in the land, and in speaking of this I think I am doing a public 
service and it ought to commend itself, in my opinion, to your judgment. 

After this last statement we, the friends of the bill before us 
for consideration, feel that we are striving to accomplish the 

| object which the Judge claims he is working for, and feels that it 
| is his right and duty to work for. He must surely have forgotten 
_ himself when he speaks of butter as an article which comes to 
| every family in the land. Gentlemen, this is what we are trying 
| to bring about, in a measure; thatis, we hail the day when the 
| consumer who wishes butter may have it, and may not have to 
| take in its place that which he does not want. Cleanliness 1n 
| creameries is certainly a thing that should not be lost sight of, 
but as I have said before, where cleanliness is not exercised the 
effect brands itself at once in the flavor of the butter, and if such 
off-flavor ‘gets too bad and the product totally unfit for use 4 
butter it can be neutralized and used in the manufacture of 
oleomargarine. 

Other gentlemen who appeared before us made statements, all 

tending to establish the belief that there is very little fraud, if 
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any, on the part of the manufacturer. Allow me to call your 


| to be sold, colored or not colored. In order to be successful he 


attention to the actual figures taken from the Internal-Revenue | must overstep his bounds and do as the representative of the 


Department’s report, an 
cent A t 
disposition of this product is about 80 per cent. 
report is as follows: 

Yellow oleomargarine sold contrary to law in 1899. 


which show that instead of only 1 per 











Num- 




















Num- a 
State. ber of Quantity State. ber of Guatity 
dealers| 5: dealers eos. 
es A eS a aint ia cticorh i 
Pounds. | Pounds. 

AladOGs cécccscies 21 226,053 || New York........ 14 222,7 
Caliah chen ccasbasaseass 74,923 || North Dakota-...! 18 7,710 
Colorado .......---- CD | RRR ee Bh CO ve ccccsccccncs a 8, 830, 969 
Connecticut ..-..... 5 134, 255 || Oregon ........... 3 41,250 
Delaware -.......--- 48 40,475 Pennsylvania -... T17 | 11,438,341 
Georgia ....-------- 61 495,004 || South Carolina... 24 258, 159 
Illinois .......------| 2,020 | 18,688,921 || South Dakota -... 4 55, 432 | 
1OWG « «siemnnanbdows 3 79,922 || Tennessee ......-- 83 714, 640 
Kentucky -...---...- Oe ih Se EE 5S crecn cwtanehecnndn a= 8, 450 
Maine cated iaraniil lj 102,274 || Vermont ........- 1 2,990 
Maryland -.-...-....-.. 58 | 1,791,950 || Virginia .........-. 121 1, 159, 400 
Massachusetts -.... 108 | 2,083,889 || Washington. ..... 5 63,245 
Minnesota -.-..--..- 30 | 1,348,865 || West Virginia---- 172 | 1,206,865 | 
Missouri 231 | 38,133,313 || Wisconsin .......- 23 714, 742 | 
Nebraska .....-.... 73 | 1,024,985 _——— 
New Hampshire. -. 19 445, 583 | Peteds vinci 5,492 | 62,825, 582 | 
New Jersey....-.-- 206 | 5, 875, 975 | 











Oleomargarine sold in States where legal to color. 























Num- Num- | 
State. 4 Quatity | State. ber of | Quantity 
(dealers 7 7 |dealers| 
acd ictal ts emailer ta iomtnraaakimtunammniieel ca eahaliiaicals 
i 
Pounds. Pounds. 
Alaska ... 5 18,080 || Mississippi ......- 17 104, 622 
Arkansas -. 35 880,389 || Montana -........./........ 4462022 
Arizona --.. oat 5 78,767 || Nevada..........-. ce a 625 
District of Colum- || New Mexico...... 2 115, 850 
bie . edccnawnsene 61 816,848 || North Carolina -. 9 110, 224 
Fiorid® ..ccodeacens 82 590,225 || Oklahoma -..--..- 10 117, 398 
Tdaho .-siissncamaeee 3 58,224 |) Rhode Island... -- 333 8, 504, 984 
Indiag® 5c<..eemanee 906 | 3,923,228 || Texas.......... 162 1,518, 264 | 
Indian Territory -. 21 152,278 || Wyoming -.......-. 5 39,547 | 
Kangne...ceceduniea 186 | 1,658,544 || —— 
Louisiana .........-. 140 | 1,048,502 || OE. wacaves 1,501 | 16,860,142 | 
Michigan ....<s<«s- 109 | 2,002,521 | 





Mr. Adams, State dairy commissioner of Wisconsin, states as 
follows: 

Right across the line in the next State are those large oleomargarine manu- 
facturers. They are pounding at the doors of Wisconsin all the time. The 
agents of these big companies come into the State and go to the retailers in 
our State and say: “* We want you to sell this oleomargarine. You can make 
more out of it than you can out of butter, and you can make more out of it 
than you can out of uncolored oleomargarine.” The retailer says, ‘“‘ But we 
will get into trouble.” ‘‘Oh, we will stand behind you; that is all right.” 
But the retail dealer answers, ‘‘ But you won't be here when Iam prosecuted,” 
and the agents of those people have sometimes said, “‘ Here is a check for 
$500; we will stand behind you.” For years they have been coming into our 
State endeavoring to induce our own citizens to break down the law of our 
State. We do not like it. It is one continuous struggle. 

l have read at different times that this sama Mr. Adams has 
been conducting prosecutions in our own State forillegal sale there, 
and well he may, for he advised us in his speech before our com- 
mittee that about one-half of the 700,000 pound: of oleomargarine 
sold there is colored and sold in violation of the law, his chief 
trouble being, he informs us, in getting juries and judge to con- 
vict. My own experience is that the colored product is sold in 
Iowa, where, however, it is sold as oleomargarine, while in Chi- 
cago, with its 2,500 dealers, I have gone from store to store, in 
company with Mr. Knight, secretary of the National Dairy Union, 
and with Mr. Hauaen, of Iowa, where we found that the article 
sold us when we asked for and paid for butter proved to be oleo- 
margarine in every case. The fact is that the fraudulent sale of 
this article there is so extensive that the dealer in the honest 
product of the cow has had to lay down his business. 


Under these circumstances it seems that no fair-minded man | 


would attempt to convince a body of intelligent men that there is 
no fraud on the part of the manufacturer. There are 32 States 
in our Union which have laws against the sale of oleomargarine 
colored In semblance of butter. No one will deny that the oleo- 
margarine manufactured is disposed of in some manner. If it is 
not sold largely in the States which have laws against such sale, 
then where is it sold? If itis sold there, it certainly is sold illegally. 

This fraud is by no means confined to the manufacturing class. 
It is necessarily carried on by the wholesaler, the retailer, and 
the parties who furnish it directly to the consumers, the latter 
class including the hotel keepers, restaurant keepers, and board- 
7. a operators, who place oleomargarine upon their tables 
48 Dutter, 

Anyone going into the oleomargarine business must necessarily 
&° into it with the understanding that he can not confine the sale 
©” as products in such States only where his product is allowed 


Western manufacturer informed us that his company did and as 


being illegally disposed of the total amount of fraudulent | is also done by the Standard Manufacturing Company, namely, 
The revenue | have salesmen all over the country. 


Especially do we find that 
| the sale of this product can be carried on on a very large scale in 
| our larger cities, where juries will not convict and where even 
| the courts are so corrupted that the fraudulent sale of this prod- 
uct is carried on in defiance of all law and its defenders. 
Next to the manufacturer we have the wholesale dealers. I 
find that we have such located in each of the following States 
| where the sale of this colored product is by law forbidden: Ala- 
bama, Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia, Illinois, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and Wisconsin. There is but one 
conclusion that we can reach, and that is that these wholesalers, 
locating on forbidden ground, start in with the knowledge that 
their traffic is illegal and lawless from the very start; that they 
can not thrive in a business way without throttling the words and 
| spirit of the law, no matter what they sell their goods for, whether 
oleomargarine or butter. The transaction in either case is illegal, 
| unlawful, and certainly fraudulent when sold where forbidden. 

We then come to the retail dealers, who comprise a still larger 
number and are the class whom our opponents strive to lay all 
the blame of fraud upon. Such dealers we find are doing a 
thriving business in the States where their traffic is by law for- 
bidden and where parties back of them and with them are able 
to so control courts and juries that prosecution is impossible. 

We have one more class—the largest of all—and that is the 
class which illegally and fraudulently furnishes oleomargarine 
where butter is called for and wanted. This is the very large 
class who are engaged in furnishing meals for others. 

Closely dependent upon and connected with the matter of fraud 
is that of color. It is because oleomargarine is colored to look 
like butter that such a widespread demand for this legislation 
_ has arisen. 

Again and again have gentlemen made the assertion that oleo- 
margarine is not colored in semblance of butter, but that the use 
of coloring substance originated with the oleomargarine manu- 
| facturers, and that the makers of butter followed their example 
because they perceived that the appearance of butter would be 
| materially improved by the addition of coloring matter. The 
history of butter making shows that this kind of statement is 
entirely without foundation. Ever since the early days of the 
| manufacture of butter it has been customary to mix coloring 
| matter of some sort with the butter in order to preserve a uni- 
form shade the year around. 

It is the God-given color of butter, but varies with the season. 
“When the grass is fresh and green and the cow is fresh and gives 
a large flow of milk, the butter from such contains less curd and 
is of a richer, darker tint, while in the winter season, when the 
cow is a stripper and the food not as sustaining, the butter pro- 
duced from the milk contains less coloring and more curd, the 
butter is of lighter shade. Since the shade of butter is darker 
during the summer months the demand originated before my day 
for a uniform color the year throughout. 

Let me give a brief history of the growth of the dairy industry 
in my own State. When I was a small boy in the sixties nearly 
all the butter that was made in southern Wisconsin, where my 
parents lived, was brought to the store in rolls and there ex- 
changed for merchandise. If the quality and also the color of 
such was fair it was rolled in cloth and shipped to the markets in 
that way. If it was poor, and especially in the summer season, 
it was packed in half barrels or firkins and shipped, afterwards 
ladled, resalted, and colored to suit the demands of the market. 

The next step was that dai en having enough cows so they 
could pack their product in tubs were instructed todo so. This 
product would bring a price in accordance with its quality and 
color. The color part was very essential. It was taught to us as 
dealers by commission merchants to whom we shipped and in 
turn by us to the dairymen. There was a mutual object of gain 
in this. When we got the product of good flavor and properly 
colored we could dispose of such to advantage, and could conse- 
quently allow the farmer more for same, while if the farmer 
knew nothing of the necessity of such coloring we, would pay him 
less for his product, but not enough less but what there would be 
a loss to us, so that we naturally more and more brought out the 
fact that the farmer must produce a product of an even color the 
year around. 

The next step was establishing routes throughout the various 
country districts, where a butter gatherer visited the farmer at 
regular intervals, gathering the fresh churned butter, which was 
brought to the country store, there prepared for the market by 





salting, coloring, working the buttermilk out of same, and pack- 
ing it in suitable packages for the market, 
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The next step is the creamery, which in our particular part of 
the country is operated by the dairyman bringing his milk di- 
rectly to the creamery, where it is separated, the skim milk being 
returned to the farmer and the cream made into butter. In other 
places creameries are operated by having routes through the 
country, where the milk is skimmed from milk cans and taken to 
the creamery, where it is treated in like manner. In still other 
places the farmers have their individual hand separators, so that 
the cream is separated from the sweet milk, and is either taken 
to the creamery and there prepared for the market or else made 
— butter by the individual farmer and shipped to the market 

irect. 

I can imagine that this same condition of affairs has existed 
in other parts of the country. I learn from New York market 
reports that next to creamery in price there are State dairy tubs, 
wherefore I must conclude that there are several individual dai- 
ries in that State and neighboring States. 

Having witnessed the evolution in the manufacture of this prod- 
uct before oleomargarine was conceived or born, I can only say 
that I feel absolutely sure that oleomargarine has robbed butter 
of that yellow-tinted cloak which by all rights belongs to butter. 
Let me also quote you from others who are posted on the situation. 

First, Mr. L. 8. Taylor, secretary of the Elgin Board of Trade, 
writes: 

Elgin Board of Trade was organized in 1872. Ever since then members 
have used butter color, andit was used by creamery menand farmers before 
that time. 

Second. from statement of the president of the Chicago Butter 
and Egg Board: 

Have handled butter in Chicago market for twenty-eight years, and dur- 
ing all that time it has been colored. 

Third, George W. Linn, president of the Illinois Dairy Union, 
Says: 

I have been handling butter on this market over thirty years, and during 
all that time much of it was colored. 

Fourth, from the firm of Egbert & Case, one of the oldest houses 
in this trade in New York City, I will read the following: 

Have sold colored butter for forty years—long before oleomargarine was 
made. This is literally true. This house has been in the butter trade since 
1855, and one of the original members is still connected withit. During our 
connection with the trade butter has always been colored. Oleo has been 
colored to imitate the appearance of butter in order to deceive the consumer. 

Fifth, from John S. Martin & Co., one of the oldest butter 
houses of New York City: 

We learn that the oleomargarine interests are representing that butter 
was and is colored in imitation of theirarticle. Onecan scarcely believe that 
any sane individual would make such a statement or accept the responsibility 
for such an untruth, and still those engaged in the butter business (we have 
been established nearly fifty years) know there is no statement so wild and 
untrue that will not be made by the supporters of this miserable fraud on the 
consumer. 

Sixth, Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt., the standard 
manufacturers of butter and oleomargarine color of both this 
and other countries, who have been in business since before 
oleomargarine was invented, advised me that butter color was 
used in the United States before oleomargarine was used, and 
that the oleomargarine manufacturers, when they came in the 

field, also adopted their butter color and are using it to this day. 
' [began last year as thorough an examination as I could as to 
the value of the plants and machinery used in the manufacture 
of oleomargarine in the United States. Changes have taken place 
since then, so that I have again gone over the same work, and the 
result of my work shows a value of about $3,000,000 being in- 
vested in this industry. The reason I did this was that I might 
compare such result with the value of plants or money invested 
in plants for butter making, and I find that the State of Wiscon- 
sin, which I have the honor to represent, has over 1,000 cream- 
eries, worth in the aggregate more than all the oleomargarine 
factories in the United States. I cite these figures that you may 
be able to conceive the very much larger extent of the dairy in- 
dustry over the oleomargarine industry. 

WHO ARE ASKING FOR THIS LEGISLATION. 


Bills were introduced into our House both from the East and 
from the West along the lines of the present bill which is be- 
fore us for consideration. 


We have received hundreds and | dairy people all over this State. 


thousand, and I presume millions, of letters, of postal cards, of | 
petitions, asking that legislation be passed that may put a stop to | 


the fraudulent traffic in oleomargarine. There is no other sub- 
ject that has come before the Agricultural Committee, of which 
j have the honor of being a member, or before the House where 
there has been as strong pressure brought to bear for the neces- 
sity of action as along this line. 

The Woman’s Industrial and Patriotic League of the District 
of Columbia was represented before our committee through its 
president, Charlotte Smith, who so vigorously and earnestly plead 
in behalf of the consumer that oleomargarine might stand on its 
own merits, and that the purchaser of butter might now obtain 
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what he wished for as in the good old days when same was made 
by the women for the markets of the world. 
We also heard from the National Grange through its master, 


Mr. Aaron Jones. Allow me to quote from his speech as follows: 


We havea membership something over 500,000 of the farmers of the United 
States. We have county organizations to the number of 1,500 scattered all 
over this country from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast. I want you to un- 
derstand that this membership is composed of Democrats, Republicans, and 
men of all shades of political opinion and all classes of the farming popul- 
tion. We have 1,500 of those organizations, representing counties that have 
considered in detail this bill, and have urged and memorialized Congress for 
the passage of a bill embracing this principle. We believe that Congress 
should protect us from the adulteration or the imposition of a bogus article 
being palmed off on the public for the genuine article. We believe that it is 
injurious to the markets of this country and injures our business, and that 
we are entitled to protection at the hands of the Congress of the United 
States. We believe that this law embraces that protection and with a una- 
nimity that we have never had upon any other measure, we come to Con- 

ress asking that this bill become a law, and we hope—we believe—that the 
justice of the members of Congress, representing the entire pe ple, will rec- 
ommend the measure that is now pending before you for the principle in- 
volved therein. 

We also heard from the National Dairy Union. through its 
president, Governor Hoard, of Wisconsin, who stood before our 
committee for nearly three hours speaking and answering ques- 
tions. He was a sick man at the time; but even though he was, 
he did not shirk his duty, but stood at his post, although the 
strain on him proved so severe that he was laid up for several days. 

Besides these, the dairy interests of the country, in which 
5,000,000 or more farmers are interested, have also spoken to us 
through their individual dairy commissioners. As for our own 
State commissioner, he appeared here in person; and I have pre- 
viously quoted from his speech, so that nothing further is neces- 
sary to be said regarding him. 

Following are extracts from the letters from other dairy com- 
mrissioners: 


The sentiment of the dairymen of our State in relation to the Grout bill, 
so called, is, as far as Iam aware, that they are unanimously in favor of the 
paceage of this bill. My own opinion is that its passage will be a great benefit 

o the dairymen of the country. I hope that the bill, or something of a simi- 
lar nature, may be pushed with sufficient force to pass it at the present ses- 


sion of Congress. 
B. WALKER McKEEN, 
Secretary Agricultural Department. 
AvaustTaA, ME., December 23, 1901. 


Iam sure there has been no change of sentimentin regard to the 10-cent- 
tax feature of the bill, unless it has been an increase in the earnestness with 


which our people desire the same. 
B. P. NORTON, Dairy Commissioner. 
901, 


From information received it seems to be the desire of the Dairy Union 
of this State that there be no change in the oleo ee of the Grout bill, 
which passed the House of Representatives of the Fifty-sixth Congress. 

JESSE K. COPE, 
Dairy and Food Commissioner. 


an 
ws 


Des Mornes, Iowa, December 


HARRISBURG, PA., December 24, 1901. 


In reply to yours of the 20th instant, I beg to say that I have heard no 
complaint in this State concerning the Grout bill, and if there is any demand 
for a change from this bill it has not made itself manifest to me. 
A. B. CHANDLER, Governer. 
ATLANTA, GA., December 23, 1901. 


The dairymen of Connecticut are looking at this question very much as 
the dairymen of the West—that a stronger national law would be of great 

1elp. 

Connecticut dairymen are very strong in their wish to have the Grout bill 
or some similar bill become alaw. HENRY, the member from the First dis- 
trict, is favorable for it, and will make a good fight for its passage. 

J. B. NOBLE, Commissioner. 

HARTFORD, CONN., December 2/,, 1901. 


The various organizations representing the farmers of the State, such as 
the State Dairymen’s Association, State Grange, and State Board of Agri- 
culture, have taken action in favor of the Tawney bill, so called, and will use 
their influence to secure its passage. 

N. J. BUCHELER, 


Secretary Board of Agriculture. 
CONCORD, N. H., December 24, 1901. 


At the annual meeting of the State Dairy Association, of which Iam sec: 
retary, held the Ist of this month, a resolution was unanimously adopted 
favoring the passage of the Grout bill. This is also the sentiment of the 


Cc. P. SHERWOOD, Secretary. 
Desmet, 8S. DaK., December 27, 1901. 


Having had some six years’ experience as deputy collector of United States 
internal revenue at St. Louis, Mo., and being somewhat familiar with the 


| workings of the law of that State, which is like this and most of the States In 


| 
| 
| 
| 


regard to the color clause, [am thoroughiy convinced that it is almost im- 
possible to secure conviction under this clause. The prosecuting att a 
in most cases, if they can avoid it, will not prosecute. While in the Internal 
Revenue Department, of more than 50 cases reported I have never lost one. 
while the commissioner of one State informed me that he had dismissed nr 
cases because he was convinced that he could not secure conviction. I shoul: 
advocate each State enacting laws similar to those of the United States, oe 
pecially if the proposed Grout bill passes. I do not think it wise to take off 
all taxon the uncolored. Let there be at least a small tax, so as to force 
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manufacturers to report the number of pounds made. This office is doing 
allit can to have the law enforced. It has just instituted suit against the 
Eastern Packing Company for manufacturing colored oleo and offering it 


le. 
ree B. S. NEWLAND, Deputy Commissioner. 


DENVER, COLo., January 2, 1902. 


Our butter makers are very much in favor of the Grout bill. The free 
hand in which oleomargarine is sold in this State now has well-nigh ruined 
our dairy interests. Our farmers can not make butter on the farm and sell 
it in competition with oleomargarine. Oleomargarine issold here at 15cents 
per pound and branded as Virginia butter. Our people wantalaw coueein r 
oleomargarine to be sold as oleomargarine, and not colored in imitation o 
putter and sold as butter. Our able and efficient member of Congress from 
this district, Hon. J ome C. LAMB, 7 cospenene = ou = an ae ener- 

tic way in securing the passage of a pro ng the “honest cow.” 
- - ° G. W. KOINER, 

Commissioner Department of Agriculture. 


RICHMOND, VA., December 2, 1901. 


The dairy interests of this State seem very anxious to have this measure 
(the Grout bill) passed. They have not been as active as they should have 
been when the importance of the measure is considered. I do not know of 
anyone, interested, either directly or indirectly, in the dairy business, who 
does not desire the passage of this bill. 

Personally, I am in favor of the bill. I appeared before the Senate com- 
mittee in Washington last Congress and expect to appear before the present 


Congress in favor of this measure. 
JOSEPH E. BLACKBURN, 
Dairy and Food Commissioner. 
CoLuMBusS, OHTO, December 27, 1901. 


No pressure has been brought to bear by this department, either directl 
or indirectly, nor by the butter makers in this State, that we are aware of, 
either directly or indirectly, to eens the wording of the so-called Grout 
bill in any sense whatever. Personally the commissioner of agriculture of 
this State does not like changing the bill. He does not deem it wise at this 
time to stir up dissensions in the ranks of those in favor of the general prin- 
ciples in this Ail, but believes the dropping of the one-fourth of 1 cent per 
pound tax on the uncolored oleomargarine to be unwise. 

G. L. FLANDERS, 
Assistant Commissioner. 
ALBANY, N. Y., December 24, 1901. 


The Grout bill, as I understand, reduces the revenue tax on oleomargarine 
from 2 cents per pound to one-fourth cent per pound, and increases the reve- 
nue tax on oleomargarine colored yellow to 10cents per pound. This measure 
our people were in favor of when before the last Congress and are still of 
the same opinion; there has been no change of sentiment in regard to this 
matter. At hotels, restaurants, and boarding houses guests call for butter 
and are served oleomargarine at butter prices, and the fraud is perpetrated 
because the product is colored yellow in semblance of butter. There are 
only two ways to prevent the fraudulent sale of oleo as and for butter; one 
is to prohibit the coloring of the product yellow in semblance of butter; such 
a law would be effective if enforced. Experience has proven that it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to enforce such a law in the State courts. 

The other method is to tax the product colored in imitation of butter in 
such an amount as will do away with the great incentive to fraud, which in 
this case is the large profits allowed the retail dealers. When a retail dealer 
can make from three to five times the profit in selling a pound of oleo that 
he could in selling a pound of butter, there is great incentive for a certain 
class of dealers to push the sale of the most profitable article, and this they 
do. Let the revenue tax be e 10 cents per pound on colored oleo; then 
those who wish to buy and use uncolored oleo be able to purchase at oleo 
prices, which will be much less than at prea, while the great incentive to 
to the sale of the fraudulent article will be done away with. We are not op- 
posed to the sale and use of oleo as such, but we are opposed to its fraudulent 
saleand use. This matter now before Congress is being watched with most 
intense interest by all persons interested in the dairy ind ‘ 

Ihave heard no discussion in regard to the repeal of the tax on uncolored 
oleo, the thing most desired being the 10-cent tax on the product colored in 
imitation of butter. Personally Iam in favor of the one-fourth cent tax on 
the uncolored article, for the reason that we shall still know how much of the 
product is manufactured, and also its component parts. This I deem impor- 
tant. If we tax the colored article, as proposed, there will still bea large sale 
and use of the uncolored, and it will be used as a substitute for butter. If 
under the control of the revenue department the public can easily be keptin- 
formed as to what it is composed of; if untaxed, the opportunity for fraud 
and deception in its manufacture will be largely increased, and especially is 
this true from the fact that oleo is bound to an article of interstate com- 
merce—that is, manufactured in a few States only, but sold in all the States. 

8. C. BASSETT, 
Secretary and Treasurer Nebraska Dairymen's Association, 


GIBBON, NEBR., December 27, 1901. 


Let me briefly mention the principal opponents of this bill: 
Oakdale Manufacturing Company, Providence, R. I.; Vermont 
Manufacturing Company, Providence, R. I.; Goshen Manufac- 
turing Company, Providence, R.’I.; Freidman Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, Ill.; Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill.; William J. 
Moxley, Chicago, Ill.; Braun & Fitts, Chicago, 0l.; Chicago But- 
terine Company, Chicago, Ill.; Illinois Butterine Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Standard Butterine Company, Chicago, Ill.; J. J. Mur- 
ray Butterine Company, Chicago, Ill.; Arthur Jordan Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; The G. H. 
Hammond Company, Hammond, Ind.; Armour Packing Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Kans.; Swift & Co., Kansas City, Kans.; 
Harrison Butterine a , Kansas City, Kans.; Falls City 
Dairy Company, Louisville, Ky.; Minois Dairy Company, East 
St. Louis, .; Standard Oleomargarine Company, Washington, 
D. C.; The National Dairy Company, Washington, D. C.; The 
Ohio Butterine Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; Dold Butterine Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo.; Capital City Dairy Company, Columbus, 
Ohio; Union Dairy Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Holland Butterine 
Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 








The above is a list of the oleomargarine manufacturers as I 
have gotit from the Internal Revenue Department; these, we must 
all agree, are the beneficiaries under our present law. 

Our opponents have attempted to bring up the discussion of the 
renovated butter. We object to this at this time, because the 
question has not been studied into as it should be before final 
action. Let me say, however, that I have visited the process or 
renovated butter factory in this city, which is operated by re- 
sponsible parties. A few words on the methods of conducting 
this factory may not be out of place. 

The plant is a very new one; in fact, not yet fully completed. 
Its cost is to be $70,000. The butter that is renovated in this 
plant is the ordinary roll butter, some of it coming from Virginia, 
as well as Indiana, Ohio, and even my own State of Wisconsin. 
I was shown an invoice of butter there from S. C. Strauhl, Green- 
bay, Wis. This roll butter, after being brought here, is melted 
and the curd, water, and foreign substances all allowed to settle 
to the bottom of the melting tanks. This is led into certain 
tanks and the clean oil into other tanks, where air is forced 
through it in order to clear away any rancid flavor. The former 
is run through a Danish-Weston separator, where all foreign sub- 
stance is separated from any oil thatit may contain. The product 
is then mixed with milk and run into cold water, where the oil 
takes up the milk and the product forms into granules, which 
separate from the butter. 

This is taken out and churned, salted, and colored, and process 
butter is the result. The product is clean, and is composed solely 
of butter and milk, without the addition of any kind of matter 
foreign to butter. 

I am not now in position to say whether legislation on this 
product is necessary. There seems to be no reason why it is not 
perfectly healthful. 

The introduction of this matter into the discussion is merely an 
attempt to divert attention from the main question before us, and 
constitutes, in a way, a tacit admission that fraud exists in the 
oleomargarine trade. 

The object of the legislation proposed in the bill we have before 
us is to provide the very best possible means for protecting the 
people from unscrupulous dealers in oleomargarine. Testimony 
before our committee showed that it was considered possible, 
even by manufacturers themselves, to build up a trade in the un- 
colored oleomargarine if the colored were removed from compe- 
tition. So that the argument that this bill’s passage will kill the 
oleomargarine business entirely seems not to be based on actual 
anticipation of such a result, but upon a wish to be allowed to 
continue the sale of the colored article merely for the reason that 
because it is a close imitation of butter it can be sold at butter 
prices and bring a large profit. 

I am emgtional in this idea when I think of the fact that 
one of the largest and no doubt most perfect oleomargarine 
factories is built within sight of the Capitol. If the promoters of 
this concern did not feel quite safe that they could go on and 
make money, prospering in their business whether or not we 
passed antilegislation, it seems to me they would not have ventured 
their money. 

A few words as to the claims of the two opposing sides to this 
question. According to my views the people who are interested 
in pure butter have appeared in entirely a different way in order 
to bring about necessary legislation to stop the fraud and illegiti- 
mate sale of this product than the other side has seen fit to do. 
The friends of this measure, the parties who are asking for legis- 
lation along this line, have used reason, coolly and calmly, with 
such convincing effect that the opposition have also seen fit to 
bring in a bill having the same purport; but, gentlemen, the friends 
of this minority bill have not worked like we have and studied 
like members of our committee have studied to perfect a bill that 
might be construed to mean just exactly what we mean. 

When in our work we found that there was a deficiency in the 
old bill we set right to work studying and then talking over and 
agreeing as to the wording of our bill in all its different sections. 
After the committee members had visited the Standard oleomar- 
garine factory and there seen how easy it is to color the uncol- 
ored product, we immediately concluded that we had to be very 
careful or our new law would be more inadequate than the old 
law, as retail dealers and hotel proprietors and the like might 
buy the white oleomargarine and color it themselves, either again 
selling same or furnishing it to others to eat, wherefore, our 
present bill specifies that any person guilty of such act shall be 
deemed a manufacturer within the meaning of the law, and the 
fine for such act, where such parties do not have manufacturer’s 


| license, is from $1,000 to $5,000—a sum so large that no wise man 
| will undertake the job. 


The same with the other sections of the new bill. They are in- 
serted to make it easier for the Internal Revenue Department to 
carry out the provisions of the oleomargarine law. 

I wish to briefly consider some of the evidence that has from 
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time to time been presented to our committee from the other side, 
that you may in a way measure the unfairness and exaggeration 
of such testimony. 

First and foremost among these let me quote you from the 
statement of Mr. A. Larson, general manager of the Standard 
Butterine Company, of Langdon, D. C. Question by Mr. Smira, 
of our delegation: ‘‘ Do you make any white butterine?”’ 

To which Mr. Larson answered ‘“‘Yes.’’ You can imagine how 
surprised we were when we visited the factory of which he is the 
manager and found that they do not manufacture a single pound 
of white oleomargarine forconsumption. The information we re- 
ceived at the factory was that one or twoshipments of white (un- 
colored) butterine had been made, and that either all or a part of 
same was returned to the factory, and that this was the last trial 
made by the company in the line of white oleomargarine. Asked 
again by Mr. SMITH: 

‘‘About what proportion?”’ 

** Very near half of our output.” 
made. 

Mr. Larsen informed the committee that the output of his fac- 
tory is about 700,000 pounds a month, and about half of this 
amount uncolored. Another falsehood, since no uncolored is 
matle. Asked by Mr. HENRY: 

Does your uncolored find a ready sale in the market? 

Mr. LARSEN. You have to work harder to sell the uncolored goods than 
you do to sell the colored goods. 

Mr. LAMB. For it is more expense? 

Mr. LARSEN. Yes. 

Another falsehood, since none is made. Mr. Larsen produced 
two samples of oleomargarine, claiming them to be one each of the 
two different brands made for the trade, one with cotton-seed oil 
and the other without, which is another false statement, because 
I have gone on the market and bought samples of each of the two 
brands made by this factory, and had the same analyzed by Dr. 
Wiley, Chief Chemist of the Agricultural Department, who re- 
ported that the result of his investigation shows that both kinds 
contain cotton-seed oil. 

In answer to a question by myself as to whether in the manu- 


(White oleomargarine. ) 
Certainly false, since none is 


sture of white oleomargarine the same method is carried out, 1 73 : ; 
facture white oleomargarine the same method is ca | to be used in the low grades of oleomargarine on account of its 


Mr. Larsen said, ‘‘ Yes; the same thing.’’ Another falsehood, 
since none is manufactured. 

I understand that this same Larsen, whose every statement as 
here copied was a barefaced falsehood, explained in some way to 
the committee afterwards that he did not fully understand the 
questions and had been mistaken in his statements. Well might 
he do so after the committee found out that his every statement 
was false. 

I also wish to quote from the statement of Prof. George M. 
Kober, page 40 of our hearings, under the heading, ‘‘ Butter adul- 
teration,”’ he states: 

The popular demand in this country being for a yellow article the year 


round it is customary to secure this color out of season by the addition of | 


annotto, and other harmless vegetable colorings. 


In answer to this, as I mentioned once before, the almost exclu- 
sive manufacturers of butter color is Wells, Richardson & Co., 
whose color is used both in butter and cheese, and is what Dr. 
Wiley, whom the professor later refers to, classes as mineral col- 
oring, never mentioning either annotto or other harmless color- 
ings. Dry annotto was the coloring that I sold when a little boy, 
and not that of the present day. 

The professor goes on and states that ‘‘ apart from the sophisti- 
cation in color,’’ and here is where I feel that the common busi- 
ness man like myself knows more about this sophistication than 
the scientist. I feel that my evidence on that subject must stand, 


because besides my own experience I quote from the best author- | >” ; Sore ; ; 
ity in the land. So that the sophistication is the yellow cloak of | being absolutely as fair as he can in treating of the question before 


butter that is worn by oleomargarine, and which helps it that it 
may sneak in, even into our own throats, where it is not wanted. 

The professor then goes on informing us that the more com- 
mon forms of adulteration in butter consist in the addition of 
salt, and, among other things, the retention of as much water as 
possible. This shows to me clearly that this scientist either does 
not know what he is talking about or else argues from a very 
partial standpoint—not in any way doing justice to butter. If he 
had ever been a butter manufacturer he would soon have learned, 
had he tried it, that the salting of butter must necessarily be so 
exact that every pound of butter that is put upon the worker to 
be worked is weighed before being dumped upon the worker, and 
the salt is also weighed which is added to the same, that the quan- 
tity may be exact. If any butter maker neglects that rule, and 


also the rule that the water must be worked out of the butter, he 
will find that the purchaser will soon understand where the 
trouble is, and that the consequence is that such butter will not 
command top price,so that such butter maker is necessarily 
bound to do his best or else he will bring ruin to his proprietor, 
if his proprietor does not see fit to grant such party indefinite 
leave of absence. 





| not know anything about it. 
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The Doctor goes on naming other forms of adulteration, as the 
addition of starch flour, lard, and suet, that a greater profit may 
be realized. Also, he quotes from others, naming gelatin and 
gilt-edge butter compound. Allow me to read the definition in 
our present oleomargarine law as to what shall constitute butter: 

It is the food product which is made exclusively from milk or cream or 
a = or without common salt, and with or without additional coloring 

I will also read the definition of oleomargarine as per section 2: 


That for the purposes of this act certain manufactured substances, cers 
tain extracts, and certain mixtures and compounds, including such mixture, 
and compounds with butter, shall be known and designated as “ oleomarga- 
rine,” namely: All substances heretofore known as oleomargarine, oleo- 
oleomargarine oil, butterime, lardine, suine, and neutral; all mixtures and 
compounds of oleomargarine, oleo, oleomargarine oil, butterine, suine, lard- 
ine, and neutral; all lard extracts and tallow extracts, and all mixtures and 
compounds of tallow, beef fat, suet, lard, lard oil, vegetable oil, annatto, and 
other coloring matter, intestinal fat, and offal fat made in imitation or sem- 
nenmen of butter, or when so made calculated or intended to be sold as butter 
or for butter. 


Wherefore we perceive that all persons who are tempted to 
venture such adulteration are not butter makers; their product is 
not butter, but bears the same name, ‘‘ oleomargarine,”’ the same 
which the Doctor himself is interested in the manufacture of, 
which he speaks of on page 53, where he states that he re- 
gards it as a beneficent industry. Oh, how differently he looks 
upon it than I possibly can do! The adulteration of butter that 
he speaks of is not alone in law the same as that he is inter- 


| ested in, but in fact. In the place of being beneficent it is cer- 


tainly a fraud in every case where such oleomargarine is fixed up 
to look like butter, to sell like butter, and does sell like butter. 

IT also find on page 21 that the Professor advances arguments 
under the heading ‘* Process or renovated butter.’’ That subject 
I have mentioned before. I have, however, left out one fact, and 
that is, that if there is any competitor that packing stock or poor 
roll butter has it is the oleomargarine factory, because butter, no 
matter how poor, can be neutralized so that it will have no flavor 
and will yet hold up better than any other product that goes into 
oleomargarine, and judging by the cost of low-grade oleomarga- 
rine we must conclude that such is the kind of butter that is apt 


cheapness. 

On being closely questioned by Mr. Grarr as to his general 
opinion whether oleomargarine is sold pretty generally as butter, 
the Doctor answers “ yes,” and later on states that every prod- 
uct should be sold for what it is and at its true value. Gentle- 
men, I can not make this in any way harmonize with the state- 
ment where the Doctor speaks of the beneficent industry, this 
industry where, when Mr. GRAFF gets the Professor cornered, he 
acknowledges that it is sold for that which it is not, and more 
than that, acknowledges that things should be sold for what they 
are. I know of no other article of the magnitude of oleomarga- 
rine where there is so much fraud and illegality of transactions 
as in this article. 

Upon being pretty closely examined as to whether or not scrap 
fat and grease can be used in the manufacture of oleomargarine 
the doctor starts out by trying to explain that such can not be 
used, but after being questioned more definitely we find he does 
Of the hearings before our com- 
mittee this year we find that one-third of same is made up of 
scientific figures and tables and statements of the professor. | 
have tried to explain some of the statements, while the figures I 
do not think that anyone either of the committee or the House 
who may have read same have lost any sleep over. 

Next we have statements of W. J. Lambert, attorney for the 
Standard Butterine Company, who advises us that he believes in 


us for consideration, stating that no fair-minded citizen can ar- 
rive at any other conclusion than that, from beginning to end, 
while Governor Hoard has charged fraud, deception, dishonesty, 


| and so on, there is not a particle of truth of any fraud or decep- 


tion being practiced by the oleomargarine people. 

Whatever little scintilla of alleged tvidence isshown in the document ex- 
ists in the shape of the grossest kind of hearsay testimony, concerning 
which there is not a lawyer at this table who would not say it is absolutely 
foreign and should be thrown out, and that the person who advanced it 
should be criticised for having interpolated it into the discussion. 

What a contrast to first listen to Governor Hoard, the president 
of the National Dairy Union, with his manly form and ready wit, 
who addressed us first; this man who has been in the business of 
instructing the dairy people of the United States more years than 
any other party that I know living, who has appeared before large 
and intelligent audiences of dairy people, instructing them in the 
different branches of dairying, he himself having a most thorough 
knowledge of the situation after having studied it for years and 
years. Not only has he imparted his knowledge to the dairyman, 
the farmer, the stock grower through words, but through pen 45 
well, in having been the editor and proprietor of Hoard’s Dairy- 
man, which, together with Charles Y. Knight’s Chicago Dairy 
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Produce and other dairy papers, have done so much to educate 
along this line. In contrast to this we have a bright-looking, 
small, young man, who presents himself, advancing the idea that 
this venerable worker’s ideas should be thrown out as worthless. 
This gentleman goes on stating thus: 
I say it is the duty of the Legislature, first, to find out whether it can not 


devise a system or a law to protect the citizens os an imposition of that 
kind before it comes and strikes a blow at the heart of a legitimateand an 
admittedly legitimate industry, and crush out of existence the hundreds of 
wage-earners and the thousands and millions of dollars that people have hon- 
estly put into the manufacture of a proper industry. ey 

Try your laws first. Do not strike, as the people who want to annihilate 
an industry would have you believe it is proper to do, at the heart of an in- 
dustry and crush it out. It has not been tried, and that is what the people 
and those who have honestly followed a line of action in this connection are 
first entitled to, I submit, at the hands of your representatives. 


Reading this part of Mr. Lambert’s statement calls back to my 
wind his first statement, where he starts out by alluding to the 
fairness with which he intends to handle this question. It would 
be more natural for me to conclude that this is all taffy. We 
have tried State laws, now having them on the statute books of 
82 States of the Union, and yet we find that there is nearly as 
much oleomargarine sold in the one State of Dlinois against the 
law of that State as there is legally sold in all the States of the 
Union that have no laws against its sale. I can not see where 
this gentleman can expect in any way to convince a single mem- 
ber of our committee by advancing such arguments. His first 
statement also comes back to my mind, where he says that there 
is not a particle of proof of any fraud or deception being prac- 
ticed by the oleomargarine people. Had this gentleman had the 
experience and the reputation of our Governor Hoard, he would 
not have presented such charges. He would have had so much 
at stake that he could not afford to have done so, and it cer- 
tainly has hurt the oleomargarine industry rather than helped 
it when their representatives have appeared before us and made 
the declarations of this young man. — 

I find that Representative HavuGEN, of our committee, that 
friend of the farmer who has fought with fairness and judgment 
and untiring energy, yea, even like the energy of the Vikings of 
old, and yet in that characteristically pleasant manner which is 
a stock in trade with him, whereby to overcome the enemy, gets 
after this attorney of the oleomargarine institution. Mr. HAUGEN 
has proved both through the report of the Internal Revenue De- 
partment, as well as by Mr. Adams, dairy commissioner of Wis- 
consin, that three-fourths or more of the oleomargarine that is 
sold in the United States has been sold in violation of law. The 
effect of this is that Mr. Lambert now tries to shield himself, 
acknowledging that oleomargarine is sold at different places in 
imitation of butter, but says that condition prevails as to nearly 
all food products. 

He is further questioned as to how oleomargarine colored yel- 
low can legally be sold in the States where the laws are against 
the sale of such colored product. Here Mr. Lambert is also 
brought to time by answering, ‘‘ You can not doit; that is a self- 
evident proposition. ’’ 

After being questioned further, Mr. Lambert explains the sit- 
uation among oleomargarine manufacturers to be that they wish 
to be let alone, and further acknowledges that the oleomargarine 
manufacturers are not adhering to the laws of a State if they 
solicit orders in States where same is forbidden. 

It has been charged that in attempting to puta stop to the 
fraud we will, intentionally or otherwise, drive the oleomargarine 
makers out of business. ere is no intention that I know of to 
legislate oleomargarine out of existence. It is not the industry 
that we want to kill but the fraud; we are not here to destroy 


but to correct. Our bill is the only one which gives any promise | 
of effectually doing away with the fraud. The minority bill sim- | 


ply seems to express the idea of the oleomargarine manufacturers 


in the cry, ‘‘ Let us alone. We merely want to be let alone.” I | 
do not wonder that they wish to be let alone. If by some process | 
an article may be manufactured at half the usual expense of an- | 


other article and be sold for that other article at many times the 
profit of the genuine, then in the course of human events we find 
parties will always appear who will manufacture the imitation, 
and it is not strange that they will wish to be ‘‘let alone.”’ 

It has also been asserted that the passage of this bill will mean 
the loss of some $62,000,000 annually to the stock raiser by depriv- 
ing him of a market for his stock through the destruction of the 
oleo industry, which makes use of what he has for sale. This is 
a remarkable condition of thin A little investigation will 
show the absurdity of such an allegation. As a matter of fact, 
the total value of the ingredients used in the manufacture of 
oleomargarine last year was about $7,000,000. I will be an inter- 
ested witness to that process of reasoning or mathematics which 
can demonstrate how even the total destruction of the oleo indus- 
try will be able to deprive the stock raiser of nine times as much 
wealth as is represented in the total value of the ingredients 
entering into the finished product. The statement is simply one 








of the many ill-advised attempts which have been made so fre- 
quently to bolster up the cause of fraud. 

It has been the desire of this committee to frame a bill which 
will, if passed, be as nearly perfect as possible in dealing with 
this question, and we believe that we have done so. 

We believe the second section of our bill to be very necessary. 
We visited the factory of the Standard Butterine Company, near 
this city, and there learned that it is possible to color oleomarga- 
rine very easily and quickly. This being the case,it would be a 
temptation to the hotel, restaurant, and boarding-house keepers 
to buy the uncolored product and color it themselves. Therefore, 
we thought it wise to incorporate this second section into our bill. 
It will prevent fraud of this particular kind because it makes 
manufacturers out of parties carrying on such practices and ren- 
ders them liable to the fine which may be imposed on manufac- 
turers, and this isso large that no one with good judgment would 
attempt any such fraud. 

Section 3 is introduced in the bill, the first part imposing a tax 
of one-quarter of a cent a pound on uncolored oleomargarine, 
making it compulsory with the manufacturer that correct books 
be kept by them, showing the ingredients and the amount of each 
ingredient used in such manufacture, also showing the amount 


| manufactured and to whom sold, which books shall be open to 


to inspection of internal-revenue agents, just the same as the re- 
quirements of the present law. The tax on the colored product 
is raised from 2 to 10 cents a pound, the object being the placing 
of colored oleomargarine on an equality in price with butter, 
thereby taking away the present strong incentive for committing 
fraud by selling such oleomargarine for butter at nearly butter 
prices. 

Section 4 of the present bill is incorporated that the Internal- 
Revenue Department may have no troublein getting access to the 


| books of the oleomargarine manufacturer, which has been some 


trouble to the Department in the past. 

We have no hesitation in supporting this bill in all its provisions, 
because we believe that they will all prove as efficient as it is pos- 
sible to make them, and that they are all necessary to the proper 
construction of an oleomargarine law which shall be stable, just, 
and approved by the majority of the people. Every section was 
unanimously agreed upon by the members of the committee who 
were friends of the dairy interests, and every section represents 
the result of much study and research into all the problems con- 
nected with the question. In behalf of honest legislation against 
the dishonest traific in oleomargarine we ask the passage of the 
bill; in order to obtain the greatest good for the greatest number 
of people we ask the passage of the bill; we ask it conscientiously 
believing that it is actually needed, and not from a sentimental 
prejudice in favor of the great American cow, who is. however, 
one of the greatest wealth producers of the country, and on whose 


| account a certain amount of sentiment might be excusable. It is 


not our wish to destroy industry which is legitimate, wherever 
found, but to make illegally directed energy exert itself in legiti- 
mate channels. We seek for complete justice to the interests 
concerned in this discussion, and in behalf of that justice we sub- 
mit that this bill ought to be enacted into law. 


Rural Free-Delivery Service. 
SPEECH 


HON. SPENCER BLACKBURN, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, March 10, 1902. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11728) to classify the rural 
free-delivery service and fix the compensation to employees thereof— 


Mr. BLACKBURN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: ‘‘ Thrice armed is he that hath his quarrel 
just.’’ To my mind it is a condition which confronts us and not 
atheory. In this great country we have two distinct classes of 
citizens; one is the urban population, the other lives in the rural 


| districts. The people of the cities enjoy many comforts and op- 


portunities not possible to the people in the country. We have 
under consideration now a measure which, whether so intended 
or not, would, if acted upon favorably by this Congress, work 
incalculable injury to the people who are not so fortunate as to be 
inhabitants of cities of more than 10,000 population. Within the 
last few years there has been inaugurated by the Post-Office De- 
partment of our Government a system of mail delivery which to 
the people of the country districts means more than any other 
consideration ever received by them at the hands of the Govern- 
ment, 
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Rural free delivery is comparatively new, but not so young as 
to be only experimental. There are now in the country, I am in- 
formed, more than 8,000 carriers, whose business it is to go each 
day, with the exception of Sunday, through the districts hereto- 
fore isolated from post-offices and post-roads and carry to the 
population their letters and papers and receive from them such 
mail as they desire to post. These carriers are appointed by the 
Government, paid by the Government, under bond, insuring to 
every patron of the route which he travels prompt delivery of his 
mail and security against destruction, theft, or fraud on the part 
of the carrier. These carriers, as they are now selected, are men 
of character and responsibility. 

The people of the cities enjoyed this convenience long before it 
was conceived or dreamed of for the benefit of the people of the 
rural districts. Their mail was delivered to them daily; in many 
cities several times a day. 

It seems to me that as far as practicable the people of the coun- 


try should be as generously treated by the Government as those | 


of the cities. The bill under consideration does not, upon its face, 
antagonize our present system of rural free delivery, to which the 
country people now look with hope and confidence for their pro- 
motion and enlightenment; but the method sought to be inaugu- 
rated in supplying the country population with carriers to my 
mind would prove absolutely disastrous to the system and render 
it entirely inefficient. It is my desire to give to the people of the 
rural districts the same advantages, as far as possible, as those 
now enjoyed by the people in the cities, and the only question is 
how shall it be done. 

I submit that from my observation and experience, if we seek 
to secure this result through the contract system of letting the 
routes to the lowest bidder, as now pro by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Loup], the rural free-delivery system will 
not be successful, and its attempted establishment and further ex 
tension upon this basis would prove a most dismal failure. Our 
experience with the contract system in connection with the star 
routes in this country should be a sufficient object lesson to con- 
vince the most skeptical that the consideration of this question in 
connection with this system would be unwise in the extreme, and 
the only effect of the proposition submitted by the bill now before 
us would be to render rural free delivery as inefficient and unre- 
liable as the star routes themselves are. Under the present ar- 
rangement, paying to the carrier $600 a year, which is a sum 
small enoug for the smallest route, we secure efficient service 
and satisfactory results. If the object of the bill is to destroy the 
rural free-delivery system, which is disclaimed by its advocates, 
its object will be most effectively accomplished should this meas- 
ure become a law. 

In the district which I have the honor to represent, which is 
almost entirely rural, where the only means of procuring mail by 
my constituents is through the medium of the star routes, the 
contract is taken at such an inadequate price that the contractor 
is unable to render the service required at his hands, and in many 
instances wholly unable to deliver the mails at all. Oftentimes 
the postmaster is required to supply the service for days and weeks 
until the original contractor or some one of the many subs to 
whom he has let it appears upon the scene and reletsit to another 
party whom he is able to dupe into the belief that he can meet the 
demands of the Department and make the schedule time; or the 
people are left absolutely without any service, and the mail facili- 
ties upon these routes is absolutely paralyzed. 

I know in my district one route, a distance of 32 miles, over 
which the carrier must go daily, supplying more than one entire 
county, carrying hundreds of pounds of mail matter, for which 
he receives within the neighborhood of $400 per annum—a little 
more than $1 per day, requiring the service of at least 4 horses 
and 2 carriers. I know of another route which is let for a dis- 
tance of sixty-odd miles, for which the carrier gets less than $900 a 
year. For this sum he is not able to keep his horses in good con- 


dition and hire a carrier who is in any wise responsible. The re- | 


sult of which is the inconvenience of the patrons of the line and 
the absolute inefficiency of the service. 

With my knowledge of these facts, which continue to exist each 
succeeding year, I shall never consent to destroy by my vote a 


system which is now being introduced into the country for the 
There are 
in my district 40,000 voters and 200,000 American freemen whose 
interests are more to me than that of any other citizenship in this 


benefit of that class of citizens who stand in need of it. 


great land, and to those interests I shall not knowingly prove false. 


Some days since I voted for an appropriation to spend millions 
of dollars—hundreds of millions of dollars—to build a canal con- 
necting the two great oceans, and I did it freely, because I thought 
it was for the public good. I voted for an appropriation of 

ine 
fa it | from the country to make the fortune which they have squan- 


$500,000 to provide shelter for our soldiers in the Phil 
Islands against the ravages and ills of that climate, and I 
cheerfully. 


And when I vote upon this proposition I shall vote 
for the interests of the people who sent me here and whose confi- 
dence I enjoy and whose interests I shall endeavor to guard as ' of the country 


| long as I remain in the capacity of a public servant. I shall vote 
| against this proposition and for our people in the rural districts 
who ask for less at the hands of legislative assemblies than any 
| other citizenship in the world, and who in times of trouble re- 
spond most cheerfully to their country’s call. 

We are sending hundreds of teachers to the Philippines to aid 
in the enlightenment and intellectual and Christian development 
of the natives of those islands. By the final arbitrament of war 
they have fallen into our hands, and it is our duty to enlighten 
and Christianize them. While this is the case, there are thou- 
sands and thousands of American freemen, my blood and my flesh 
and my bone, who are looking to me to guard their interests, and 
I shall endeavor so to do. Whether the opposition intends to de- 
stroy this great system, which means so much to the rural popu- 
lation, this bill, if passed, will prove as effective in so doing as a 
measure actually directed at its repeal. I read with consider- 
able interest the speech of the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Kiurrz] in advocacy of the further extension of the rural 
free-delivery system and its advantages to the people in the rural 
| districts, and I thought that he might have added an extra reason 
why he and the distinguished gentlemen of like faith in ourState 
should be heartily in favor of the present system of rural free 
delivery. 

I would suggest to him that a further reason for my opposition 
to this measure, which I think would prove detrimental to the 
rural free-delivery system, is that under a law which his party 
forced upon the people of my State by intimidation, fraud, force, 
and murder, under an election law which disregarded contemptu- 
ously the rights of all opposition to the machine Democracy of 
our State, that no freeman, however intelligent he may be, after 
| the year 1908, six years from now, will be able to vote in any elec- 
| tion in our State unless he is able to read and write to the satis- 
| faction of a Democratic registrar any section of the constitution 
of North Carolina. In the absence of school facilities and the 





means of our people to edticate their children it is appalling to 
think of the consequences following in the train of a constitu- 
tional amendment, the only object of which was to give the domi- 
nating party in our State permanent lease on political life, and 
which we must meet and realize long ere we are ready for it. 
My infermation is that, approximately, 33 per cent of the white 
population of my State is illiterate. May we hope, without 
schools better than we now have, to educate, within the next six 
years, all the boys who are now 15 years of age and upward? 
| With this awful condition confronting us, and the gentleman 
| himself being responsible, so far as his influence and efforts are 
| concerned, it is no wonder to me that he should be heartily in 
| favor of this measure and seek now, when too late, to remedy an 
irreparable wrong which his party has inflicted upon a helpless 
though honest people. 
| So far as I am concerned, I hope that these mail facilities ren- 
| dered through the operation of the rural free-delivery system may 
| be extended to every home throughout the length and breadth of 
| my State. In the absence of the school facilities such as we need 
| there is a ray of hope that by extending these facilities and keep- 
| ing the people in touch with the ray ma and other sources of 
| information many an honest freeman and aspiring youth may get 
sufficient education and information to save him from the humilia- 
tion and disgrace of being made to stand aside six short years from 
now With the vicious negro, simply because he can not read and 
write. The curtain is falling upon the first act now, and the citi- 
| zen who is unable to pay his tax before May 1 of this year will be 
| a serf on a level with the common criminal. 

May the hand of God shield us from the scenes of the second 
| act when 33 per cent more will be added to the number already 
sacrificed. at 

I want to maintain the present system because it injures no one 
and benefits thousands. It comes with life and light and sun- 
shine, and gives hope and inspiration. It has been suggested by 
gentlemen upon this floor who favor this bill that within the next 
| few years there will be 30,000 carriers and millions of people sup- 
plied by this system at an immense re totheGovernment. 5o 
| far as I am concerned, I wish we them now. The millions in 

our vast cities are already enjoying the benefits of free delivery; to 
| that nc one has objected, nor would anyone do so. At the same 
time may we not give to our constituents in the country—the 
| bone and sinew of our land, the great conservators of peace, law, 
| and order—some of the advantages enjoyed by the people in the 
great cities? It is said that in'the great marts of trade where the 
_ fortunes are accumulated, that within these generations business 

would be paralyzed and thousands of enterprises hampered ex- 
‘cept for the fact that up from the country comes new blood and 
| new life to take the places of those who are city-reared and city- 

bred through the beneficence of their ancestors, who likewise came 


dered. 


Applause}. 
If this 


true, why not then place within the reach of the youth 
every advantage possible for us to place there? 
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There is no education like the 
to do is to put, as far as possible, in the hands of every citizen in 
the district which I have the honor to represent some means of 


blic press, and what I desire 


enlightening himself, informing himself upon the public issues of 
the day, making himself a better and more intelligent citizen. 
Should this bill become a law and the contracts let to the lowest 
bidder, the result will be that the routes will be let to men who 
can not do the service, the rural free delivery will be rendered 
inefficient, unreliable, and the great mass of our le whose ob- 
ject it is to aid, elevate, and enlighten—the best citizenship of our 
land—will be denied the recognition to which they are entitled. 
| Applause. ] 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I desire to register my vote un- 
mistakably in favor of the welfare of as true constituency as 
ever charged the citadel of fraud or wrenched victory from 
defeat—citizens whose liberty is as dear to them as their lives and 
little ones, and who will resist to the last fatal ditch any encroach- 
ment upon their rights; and hail with equal delight whatever 
small consideration may be shown them in the race of life. I 
shall cast my vote with the hope of giving one extra ray of light 
to the citizenship of the community in which I was born, as true 
to the flag as the steady fixedness of the North Star to the pole— 
as devoted to their country as Arnold Winklereid, or the Scottish 
highlander who followed Wallace and Bruce for the love of his 
Mary and his native heath. For the urgent needs of the great 
common masses, their welfare, and their hope—the people of the 
country—I stand and plead. 

Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
here wealth accumulates and men decay; 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade— 

es ae 
When once Gunreyed, can never be cuptied. 


[Applause. ] 
Oleomargarine Bill. 
SPEECH 


oF 
HON. JAMES T. McOLEARY, 
OF MINNESOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 5, 1902. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 


having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9206) to make oleomargarine and | 
other imitation dairy products subject to the laws of the State or Territory | 


into which they are transported, and to change the tax on oleomargarine— 
Mr. McCLEARY said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: The House is always delighted when it is af- 
forded the opportunity of listening to the gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. Bourett]. As he said of another at the beginning of his 


address, whatever subject he touches he illumines, and we enjoy | 


him whether he speaks soberly or in a jocular tone. 

I noticed that the early part of his address was jocular, and I 
could not help thinking of an address on a somewhat similar sub- 
ject given by Josh Billings, of perennial fame, who was announced 
to deliver an addresson “ Milk.” Heappeared before his audience. 
Upon the lecture table was a glass of milk. 


the subject of milk. Some one said, “I paid my money to hear you | 


deliver an address on milk.” 
that address—on milk?”’ 

I want the attention of the committee to the fact that during 
the closing part of my friend’s address, when he discussed so ably 


** Well,” said he, ** didn’t I deliver 


national finances, he talked soberly. I can only assume that like | 


many another skillful public speaker he began his address in 
jocular vein, when he was talking upon the subject of the bill 


under consideration, and that in that connection he did not in- | 


tend us to take him seriously. 
AGREEMENTS AND DISAGREEMENTS. 
Mr. Chairman, persons in the gallery who have attended these 


meetings for only one day are probably possessed of the idea that | 


among those discussing this bill there are many and serious 
disagreements. But those of us who have followed the discussion 
carefully and have analyzed, as it proceeded, the remarks made, 
can hardly fail to be impressed with the fact that there are more 
points of agreement than of disagreement. 


The practical question before each member of the House i? 
this: ‘* When the Committee of the Whole concludes discussion 


and the time comes to act, which of two bills am I going to vote 
for? For among all those who have spoken I have heard no 
one who did not express the expectation to vote for one or the 
one oe — two bills, the question being, ‘‘ Which of the two 
she vote for?” 


Now, let us note some of the things about which all seem to agree. 


He drank the milk | 
and proceeded with his address, but with no further reference to | 


First, no matter which bill we support, the starting point of 
each, the spoken or unspoken major premise, is the proposition 
that there is great frand im the sale of colored oleomargarine. 

Second, everyone follows with the proposition that national 
legislation is needed at this time to duock that fraud. 

And, third, all agree that this legislation should, in the first 
place, prevent the fraud; and, in the second place, not interfere 
with any legitimate industry. On all of these points we seem to 
be agreed. 

Mr. BOUTELL. Does the gentleman say we are all agreed in 
the necessity for national legislation? 

Mr. McC. R So far as I have heard, no one has taken 
issue with that proposition. 

Mr. BOUTELL. There was where I was perfectly sober and 
| serious, when I emphatically denied any necessity for national 
legislation. 

Mr. McCLEARY. I did not take it seriously, because the gen- 
tleman mixed it with so much fun. [Lanughter.] But I would 
remind my friend that there has been a national law on this sub- 
ject for nearly sixteen years, the law whose weak places we are 
now proposing to make strong. So that if nothing is done now 
we shall still have a national law on the subject. The question, 

then, would be, ‘‘ Shall we keep the present law unchanged or 
| shall we make it a better one?” 
| The only disagreement, then, is as to the method of accom- 
plishing improvement. 
SOME HISTORY. 

At this point it may not be amiss to revert for a short time to 
the history of this kind of legislation. 

Oleomargarine, so far as we can learn, was first made in France 
about the year 1868, as an experiment. In the Franco-Prussian 
war the industry was encouraged by France, for the time being 
at least, in the hope of furnishing a suitable substitute for butter 
forthe meninthe field. The industry took rootin the United States 
about 1873. So that the industry in this country is about twenty- 
eight years old. As time progressed State after State found it 
nese, defense of its citizens, to pass laws restricting the 
sale of this colored oleomargari At the present time there 
are 82 States in the Union having such laws, more or less re- 
strictive, and these States contain four-fifths of the population of 

| the United States. 

About sixteen years ago it became evident that the State regu- 
lation was inadequate to meet the conditions, and on August 2, 
1886, after months of consideration, an act of Congress was passed 
supplementing the work done by the State legislatures. That act 
, of August 2, 1886, is still in existence. It is that law which is to 
be amended by the pending bill. 
| The bill which resulted in the act of August 2, 1886, as intro- 
| duced into the House, provided for a tax of 10 cents a pound 

on oleomargarine, whether colored to resemble butter or not. As 
_ reported by the Committee on Agriculture and as passed by the 

House the tax was reduced to5 cents a pound. In the Senate the 
| tax was reduced to 2 cents a pound, and thus it became a law. 

Now, by 1888, when the business had been in existence only 
fifteen years, the product of oleomargarine in the United States, 
| notwithstanding the restrictive legislation I have spoken of, 

amounted to 34,000,000 pounds per year. State legislation more 
| rigorous in character was adopted, but by 1901, thirteen years 
| later, the product had amounted to 104,000,000 pounds in round 
numbers, or more than three times what the product was in 1888, 
| The bulk of this immense product is believed to be sold fraudu- 
lently as butter and largely at about the price of butter. This 
| explains in part the need of further national legislation, as judged 
by the majority and almost unanimously conceded by the mem- 
bership of this House. 

THE CASE ANALYZED. 

Now, here is fraud being committed. Here is a disease in the 
body politic. The skillful physician called to attend a sick person 
| endeavors first of all to diagnose the case in order to determine 
he nature of the disease and the causes thereof. Let us analyze 
, then, briefly, the nature of the fraud and its causes. 
| Itsnature? It consists essentially in selling to people who de- 
| sire butter a product which is not butter, but so closely resembles 
butter that it is sold as butter and at about the price of butter. 

By whom is this fraud committed? My friend Mr. Waps- 
| WORTH was right when he said that it is not committed imme- 

diately by the manufacturer. It is committed by great numbers 
of retailers supposed to sell butter, and by very many keepers of 
hotels, restaurants, and public boarding houses. 

Dlustrations of the methods of fraud were given so fully yes- 
terday by my friend from Wisconsin [Mr. Davipson]} that I shall 
not trespass upon your time to consider them further to-day. 

What is the motive of the act? When we reach the motive we 

| get very near to the application of the remedy. The motive of 

| the act is gain. Those guilty of the fraud sell the colored oleo- 
margarine because of the difference between the wholesale price 
of oleomargarine and the retail price of butter, 
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What makes the fraud possible? It_is accomplished through 
the color of the article. 

Right here, then, we have the elements of our problem. We 
have, first, the motive, which is gain; and second, the means, 
which iscolor. The purpose of the bill reported by the commit- 
tee is to strike at the motive through the means. 

Let us consider briefly the two bills before us to ascertain how 
each bill endeavors to meet the difficulty. We shall thus discover 
wherein the bill reported by the committee is the better bill. 


THE WADSWORTH BILL. 


The minority bill, or, as it is called, ‘‘the Wadsworth bill,” 
amends sections 3 and 6 of the act of 1886, to which I have refer- 
red. Section 3 refers simply to the license fees and is not so very 
important. The amendment proposed to section 6 contains the 
gistand the germ of the differences between the two bills. 

By the way, I need hardly say that the Wadsworth bill must 
have some good, strong points about it, otherwise it never could 
have secured the indorsement of men like JAMES W. WADSWORTH, 
of New York; WILLIAM CONNELL, of Pennsylvania; CHARLES F. 
Scott, of Kansas; Jonn 8. WILLIAMS, of Mississippi, and Henry 
D. ALLEN, of Kentucky, the members of the Committee on Agri- 
culture who favor the Wadsworth bill. These are men whom 
we all know to be gentlemen of the highest character and of very 
superior ability. In the nature of the case this bill must have 
great merit or such men would not ere itand support it. This 
very merit is what misleads some of our friends into its support. 
While it has merit the bill reported by the other 12 gentlemen of 
the committee, gentlemen of equal character and ability, contains 
still more merit, as I hope to show. 

The main paragraph of the Wadsworth bill is the one which 
amends section 6. Briefly, it provides that the maker of oleo- 
margarine shall sell that product, whether colored or uncol- 
ored, in 1-pound and 2-pound kages; and that each package 
shall be marked by the manufacturer with the word ‘ oleomar- 
garine’’ plainly impressed into each 1 or 2 pound piece. Around 
each ia a paper must be wrapped, upon which is marked 
the name “oleomargarine.’’ Then around that another stronger 
wrapper, made of wood or other substance, as the manufacturer 
may choose, is to be placed for the protection of the package, and 
that must be marked plainly ‘‘ oleomargarine.’’ And around the 
package thus made up is to be strapped the revenue stamp of the 
Government. And no broken _ isto besoldforuse. Each 
package must go into the hands of the consumer unbroken. 


Now, the merit of that bill is this: It does put a restriction upon | 


the practice of such a man as the grocer in retailing that product 


to the consumer. 


chaser is fully advised that the article is oleomargarine and not 
butter. In the case of the man who buys for consumption in his 


own home the bill does seem to have a great deal to be said in its | 


behalf. It does seem to be pretty nearly effective in protecting 
the consumer who buys from the dealer for his own use. 

But knowing that he is getting oleomargarine, the purchaser 
would of course not be willing to pay as much for it as if he 
thought it to be butter. To increase his profit the dealer is 
tempted to deceive the purchaser. And I can not see why a dealer 
disposed to practice fraud might not = the — take 
out the oleomargarine, pack it in a tub, and then out of that tub 
sell it as butter. Of courseit would be a fraud, and if caught at 
it the man would be punished. The bill, I understand, provides 
penalties for that offense. But the chances of being caught are 
so small as not to be much of a deterrent. 

Then there is another class of —— and a very large one, too, 
who are utterly unprotected by the bill. You and Iare boarding. 
Very few of us can afford to keep house here in Washington; it 
is too expensive. Most of us are boarding. Think of the num- 
ber of people all over this country who are unmarried and who 
are boarding. Think of the habit which is growing up even 
among married people of boarding part or all of the time. Think 
of the number of people who are traveling toandfro. You rarely 
go upon a train without finding it filled with people. Americans 
are great travelers. So I might goon enumerating people of this 
class. Now, my friend [Mr. WapsworTH] will ly claim that 
for this class of consumer there is one particle of protection in his 
bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think there is ample protection, but I 
will not consume the gentleman's time by answering him at pres- 
= THE COMMITTEE BILL. 

Mr. McCLEARY. Now, let us look a moment at the bill of 
the committee. As I said, the thing that causes the trouble is the 
very natural desire for large gain or profit. The desire for un- 
usual gain is the cause of the whole trouble; and the instrument 
of the fraud is the color of the product. The heart of the bill 
which the majority has reported consists in this—that it removes 


He must sell the oleomargarine in one or more | 
unbroken packages. Through the marking referred to the pur- | 


| in Minnesota. 





| the business. 


the temptation; the effort at least is to get at the root of the mat- 
ter by removing the temptation, 

The bill consists of four sections. 

Section 1 provides that oleomargarine carried into ~ 
Territory shall be subject to the laws of said State or 


State or 

erritory, 
even if the oleomargarine is sold in the original kages, thus 
obviating the effect of the ‘‘ original package’’ decision of the 
Supreme Court. By the way, the effect of the Wadsworth bill 
would probably be the very opposite—namely, to break down the 
laws of the 32 States on the subject. 

Section 2 extends the definition of ‘‘manufacturer,’’ as used in 
the act of 1886, so as to include all persons making the colored 
oleomargarine for sale; such, for instance, as boarding-house 
keepers who buy the oleomargarine uncolored and then color it 
for rders. 

Section 3 raises the tax on colored oleomargarine to 10 cents per 
pound and reduces the tax on uncolored oleomargarine to one- 
fourth of 1 cent per pound. This is the central and essential 
paragraph or section. 

Section 4 amends the McKinley Act by providing for better re- 
ports from wholesalers of oleomargarine. 

Mr. LESSLER. Will the gentleman allow me a question? I 
want to get some information which no member thus far in the 
debate seems to have given. 

Mr. McCLEARY. Certainly; I yield for a question. 

Mr. LESSLER. Will the gentleman clearly tell me what the 
consumer who wants yellow butter or yellow oleomargarine will 
do when 10 cents a pound taxation is added to the price of the 
commodity? I refer to those who can not afford to buy 35-cent 
butter. 

Mr. McCLEARY. I will endeavor to reach that point in due 
course; I have it in my mind to be considered. The gentleman's 
question is a perfectly pertinent and proper one. 

MAKING FRAUD UNPROFITABLE. 


How shall the trouble be reached—the desire for and hope of 
unusual gain? The principle of the committee bill on this point is 
illustrated by a story. I remember hearing once of a man who 
was running what is known in common parlance as a “blind 
pig.’’ The story is located at the home of my friend on my 
right, the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Martin]. 

Mr. MARTIN. Probably itsactual location was over the line— 
Laughter. 

Mr. McCL Y. The incident might have occurred over in 
my district, but we always locate it in South Dakota when we 
tell the story. ELT 

Mr. MARTIN. The reason of that is plain. 

Mr. McCLEARY. Obvious. We never claim what does not 
belong to us. 

The man was arrested, tried, convicted, and fined. He went 
back and engaged again in the business. He was again arrested, 
again tried, again convicted, again fined. Again he returned to 
This process was repeated many times. Finally 
the magistrate asked him one day, *‘ How long are you going to 
keep this thing up?’’ ‘‘ Why,” replied he, ‘‘ just as long, your 
honor, as there’s 8 cents profit in a 10-cent drink.’’ [Laughter.| 

Well, that is exactly the situation here. This fraudulent sale of 
oleomargarine for something that it is not will be kept up just as 
long as there is such an enormous profit to be made by practicing 
the fraud. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. McCLEARY. Certainly. ; : 

Mr. MONDELL. Following the line of the illustration which 
the gentleman has just given, I wish to ask him this question: 
Does he believe that he will eliminate fraud from the sale of oleo- 
margarine by making the incentive to fraud not 2 cents a pound, 
but 10 cents a pound? In other words, would the judge have 
closed the ‘‘ blind pig’’ in South Dakota or Minnesota, whichever 
it might have been, if by some hocus-pocus he had increased the 
profit on the drink from 8 cents to 80 cents? 

Mr. McCLEARY. The question is ingenious, but I do not see 
what it has to do with the case. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman’s argument, as I understand, 
is that the intent of this legislation is to prevent fraud by taking 
away the incentive tofraud. Buti of that, this legislation, 
as I understand, multiplies the profit, and thereby the temptation 

to fraud, five times. : 

Mr. McCLEARY. There would be little change in the retail sell- 
ing price of the colored oleomargarine. It could not be raised much 
without making it equal to the min — of butter. But the 
10-cent tax on the manufacturer would decrease his profit by that 
amount, removing from him the temptation to make the color 
article. This is our purpose. : s 

Mr. FOSTER of Illinois. Will there not be the same incentive 
to commit fraud? Can not a man take uncolored sor ype 
into his store and color it himself? And can he not, if arres 
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and punished, go on committing the fraud just the same as before, 
and continue paying the fine, as in the case of the man who ran 
the “‘ blind pigs 

Mr. McCLEARY, I will try to answer that question in the 
course of what I hifve to say. But I desire to follow out as nearly 
as possible the order of thought which I have mapped out. 

t us endeavor, if we can, to find out now why the State laws 
have failed of their purpose. 
WHY STATE LAWS FAIL. 

Mr. Chairman, we know from unimpeachable testimony, some 
of which was given yesterday in the admirable speech of my friend 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Davipson], that the manufacturers have of- 
fered the retailers protection against all prosecutions in case they 
sell these products. 

Here, for example, is an extract from a letter sent out August 
2, 1899, by Braun & Fitts, of Chicago, to dealers in butterine or 
oleomargarine: 

Every licensed butterine dealer in Chicago has received circular letters 
from the secretary and attorney for the Illinois Dairy Union, promising all 
sorts of trouble to dealers in butterine (that honest and pure erticle of food). 
Well, now, don’t you believe a word of it; there is a law against blackmail- 
ing, and we want now and here to go on record to the assertion, as an 
affidavit, that we shall civilly and criminally prosecute any man or party of 
men interfering unlawfully with the butterine business in this or any other 
State. We know exactly where we stand; we are rly advised on the 
subject, and now we make you a “fair offer:” “Handle our goods as you 
always have; we, in turn, promise and guarantee full protection against the 
State law (which has been declared unconstitutional) to the extent of paying 
cost of prosecution, fines, gee yertne all costs pertains Gerete.” In de- 
claring the law unconstitutional one of the judges stated to the effect ‘that 
the butter ring were, in his opinion, liable to ——— torecover damages 
done an hon eri enough, isn’t it? Renew your efforts, and 

¢ propered to fight any number of rounds in any 
kind of a legal fight to the . Handle our butterine and be safe. 

One great difficulty in the execution of the State laws is right 
there. 

Another is found in the reluctance of reputable citizens to get 
into the courts. Suppose that you or I go into a store that 
handles oleomargarine and call for butter. If we are strangers 
to the merchant, he will naturally be cautious lest we be in- 
spectors trying to entrap him. The chances are that we will get 
butter if he has it at all, or he will say that he has none. But let 
some one he knows, and whom he does not suspect to be an in- 
spector or some one seeking to entrap him—let him call for butter, 
and the chances are nine out of ten that he will get colored oleo- 
margarine, 

Suppose you go and buy this product for butter and find it is 
not butter. What will you do? Do you want to get into trou- 
ble, or do you want to keep out of trouble? You want to keep out, 
and the manufacturers of oleomargarine and the dealers in it 
count on that. They know that each sale is a small thing, and 
that it is the nature of the law-abiding citizen not to get into the 
courts; and they assume that thereby their wrong performance 
will go unprosecuted. 

But if it does get into the courts, they have such skilled attor- 
neys that they can drag the case along until the man who is en- 
deavoring to prosecute them finds it is an almost impossible task 
to convict them. It is this experience of the States that makes 
them come to Congress and Congress to strike at the root of 
the matter instead of palliating the trouble by touching it here 
and there. We believe this bill does go to the root of it. 

Mr. THAYER. I should like to ask the gentleman a question 
and to make a suggestion. I do not ask this question or make 
this suggestion in opposition to the general principle which is in- 
volved in this bill, namely, for the purpose of doing away with 
the manufacture of oleo in imitation of butter; but I do be- 
lieve that this bill, if it — into effect, will be a breeder of 
contention in the courts. e oleomargarine men are not going 
to sit quietly by and stop making oleo. On the other hand, they 
are not going to pay 10 cents a pound as a royalty for making a 
commodity which does not cost more than that. ow, I want to 
suggest to the am this: Su , as we are told here, that 
at the fashionable resorts in New York and other places the peo- 
ple are eating the whitest butter that they can get. 

In the winter season throughout the North the butter made is 
almost white in its natural state. That being so, and oleomarga- 
rine, as heretofore made, being of about the same consistency as 
butter and about the same weight to its volume, and having a lit- 
tle of a yellow cast without being colored, suppose a person is put 
on trial on the 1st day of January in a Northern State for making 
oleomargarine in imitation of butter, and he brings in witnesses 
and shows that he has simply put the proper ts into it 
for its manufacture, without attempting to color it otherwise; 
that he has manufactured his oleo in thet way, and as a result of 
that manufacture, without any artificial coloring, that it was an 
imitation of butter. Ought he to be convicted or acquitted? 

Mr. McCLEARY. That would be a question for the court. 

Mr. THAYER. Now, Mr. Chairman—— 


Mr.McCLEARY. Ibegthegentleman’spardon. I donot dare 


to let him ask another question. I fear thatmy time would expire 
before he would get through with it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. THAYER. Iam a friend to the theory of this bill, but I 
do think that as the oleomargarine men under the Massachusetts 
law get acquitted in almost every case, under this one they would 
in still more cases be acquitted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota declines to 
yield further. 

“TAXING AN INDUSTRY.” 


Mr. McCLEARY. Our friends on the other side of this ques- 
tion persistently speak of taxing an industry. There is no such 
thing contemplated in this bill. The tax is on the fraud and not 
on the industry; because, as is well known, the bill provides that 
the tax on uncolored oleomargarine shall be only one-fourth of 1 
cent per pound, a sum simply sufficient to police the matter. 
There is no disposition to interfere with the manufacture and 
sale of oleomargarine as such; what we aim at is the sale of 
colored oleomargarine as butter. 

Now, how would the bill work? It is understood from the evi- 
dence adduced at the hearings that oleomargarine itself costs 
somewhere from 7 to 8 cents per pound. If left uncolored it can 
be sold to retailers for 9 or 10 cents and by them to consumers 
at 11 or 12 cents, instead of 18 to 20 centsas now. This uncolored 
oleomargarine could probably have a large sale, as it does in 
Denmark. 

If colored, the tax is added to the cost of the article. Colored 
oleomargarine, then, would have to be sold for something like 18 
to 20 cents per pound to the retailers and by them at from 22 to 25 
cents per pound. Now, a man could get good butter for that 
same price. 

Mr. LESSLER. Where? 

Mr. McCLEARY. Almost anywhere in the country, unless he 
wants fancy butter—for that, of course, he must pay a fancy 


rice, 

The profit to both manufacturer and retailer of the fraudulent 
article would be reduced. Thus the temptation to wrong-doing 
would be reduced. 

Then there is risk to the man who sells oleomargarine if he sells 
it in 4 Beneye any way. There is loss of prestige to his store 
if it is known that oleomargarine is sold rather than butter. So 
there will be little temptation to engage in the sale of a thing 
which seems to have danger about it and no unusual profit. On 
the other hand, there would be the natural inducement to sell the 
real thing. 

Then, again, the man who wants oleomargarine will be able to 
buy it more cheaply than he can to-day, because the tax on uncol- 
ored oleomargarine is reduced by 1} cents, so that the tax is prac- 
tically nothing. 

And to my good friend from Baltimore [Mr. WacuTER], who is 
so aed over the workingman’s interest, I would suggest, 
first, that the workingmen who last year sent so many petitions 
to Congress against this bill are not sending any this year. Now, 
the reason for that, in my judgment, is that they have thought it 
over and have found that if they want oleomargarine they can get 
it under this bill cheaper than they get it now. 


THE WORKINGMEN BENEFITED. 


Mr. WACHTER. If the gentleman will permit me, I desire to 
say that I believe the gentleman is mistaken when he says the 
reason the workingmen have not sent petitions here this year is 
because they have thought the matter over. They thought the 
bill was dead and did not think it would be dug up again so soon. 

Mr. McCLEARY. My friend has too low an opinion of the 
acumen of the gentlemen who work by the day with their hands. 

Mr. WACHTER. I have been one of them. 

Mr. McCLEARY. They know better. They know the bill was 
never so much alive as it is t, 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. ill the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. McCLEARY. Just in a moment, if my friend will permit 
me to cover the point about which I am speaking. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. ee 

Mr. McCLEARY. My friend from Maryland and other gentle- 
men speak in the interest of the laboring man, and they have a 
perfect right to do so. They represent them—they have them for 
their constituents, and so have I. Workingmen in my district do 
not buy oleomargarine; they buy butter. But to any laboring 
man in my district who should raise this question I would simply 


say: 
** Which would you rather do, pay a high price for colored oleo- 
ine or get it for a low price? Would you rather have some 
other man color your oleomargarine and charge you a big price 
for doing it, or have the right to buy the uncolored product cheap 
and take it home and let your wife color it—which she can do 
practically without any expense—getting the raw material just as 
you do at of — other food products? You do not buy bread 
already baked. You buy the flour from which to make the bread; 
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and your wife with her skill prepares it for your palate and puts | not true there would not be so much of it sold. Why, what do 


it upon the table. 
raw material.’’ 

It has been discovered recently that the coloring does not have 
to be done during the process of manufacture. Oleomargarine can 
be colored after being made, just as butter can be colored after 
being made, and in practically the same way. All that the labor- 
ing man who desires colored oleomargarine has to do is to have his 
wife initiated, which will take about five minutes, and then, at 
little expense, he can have the very thing he wants served up in the 
usual way, by the skillful hand of his wife and at far less expense 
than he now has to meet. 

Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH. And of any color that he wants. 

Mr. McCLEARY. Yes. 

Mr. LESSLER. They will teach it in the schools after a while. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield to me 
now for a question? 

Mr. McCLEARY. Yes, with pleasure. . 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. On page 2 of this bill there is a 
proviso which I should be very glad to have the gentleman ex- 
plain. I am opposed to this fraud—the sale of oleo to a man in- 
stead of butter when a man wants butter. Understand that now. 
I am opposed to that, as I am opposed to fraud generally, but I do 
not understand this language, and I am inclined to believe that 
some of the gentlemen who favor this bill do not understand it 
themselves. I think you do understand it, and I want you to ex- 
plain it, if you please. 

Mr. McCLEARY. I will try to do so. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. The proviso which I wish you to 
explain is this: 

That nothing in this act shall be construed to permit any State to forbid 
the manufacture or sale of oleomargarine in a ate and distinct form and 
in such manner as will advise the consumer of its real character free from 
coloration or ingredient that causes it to look like butter. 

Now, it is provided: 

That nothing in this act shall be construed to permit any State to forbid 
the manufacture or sale of oleomargarine in a separate and distinct form. 


Is that a proviso to prohibit the States from legislating on the 


With the same skill she can prepare this other 


subject of oleomargarine, a business which is carried on within | 


the States? 


Mr. McCLEARY. I think not. The history of that proviso, I 


would say to the gentleman from Tennessee, is, I have been ad- | 
vised, simply this: The original Grout bill, introduced many years | 


ago, consisted of section 1 of the present bill, barring the proviso 
referred to. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WrLLt1aMs], I 
understand (who lives on the side of the House occupied by my 
friend, and whose ability he will not question), thought that there 
should be a protection to the States, and the proviso was put in, 
I have been told, in the Fifty-fourth Congress to meet his objec- 
tions to the bill. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. 
States. 

Mr. McCLEARY. 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WI.1aMs]. 


WHY TAX THE MANUFACTURER? 


Mr. McCLEARY. My friend from Illinois [Mr. BouTteL], who 
delighted us with his speech before I began my remarks, said that 
he opposed this bill, first of all, because that it was leveled against 
the man who did not commit the fraud, that it was leveled 
against the manufacturer, while it was the retailer who confess- 
edly committed the fraud. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
WADSWORTH] makes the same objection. 

Now, when we undertake to strike at a trouble we should strike 
at the source of the trouble. In this case the trouble begins with 
the manufacturer. We tax the manufacturer of colored oleomar- 
garine asa deterrent of fraud on the same principle that we punish 
the maker of counterfeit money, even if he does not circulate a 
dollar of it. 

Referring to the chief manufacturer of oleomargarine in this 


My heavens! It prostrates the 


country, the Moxley Company, of Chicago, here is a pertinent ex- | 


tract from one of the company’s letters to dealers in oleomar- 


garine, dated August 2, 1899—a very recent letter, it will be noted: | 


The Internal-Revenue Department looks after their own business and the 
State after theirs, and should this so-called dairy union interfere with your 
business in the way of prosecution as to the State laws, we hereby guarantee 
you protection to the extent of paying all fines, costs, etc., until the color law is 
decided unconstitutional in the supreme court of the State of [llinois, and will 
further, on receiving complaint, take such action for damages as will make 
it unpleasant for some of those who are attempting to interfere with your 
and our own legitimate business. 

* od ~ + * * * 

We strongly recommend you to pay no attention to those circulars. We 
have always been in a position to protect our customers from injustice and 
blackmailers, and will be ever at your service should you require our aid. 


There is no man who makes oleomargarine colored in the sem- 
blance of butter who does not know when he makes it that the 
bulk of it will be sold as butter. 


He knows that if that were 


My friend can argue that with the gentle- | 


our friends continually say? They do not speak five minutes with- 

| out saying we are striking at an industry. What does that con- 

| fess? Itis an open and unmistakable confession that unless oleo- 
margarine can be made and sold in semblance of butter it can 
not be made and sold at all. That is their judgment. The only 
way to sell the product is to sell it as butter. It is the color that 
makes it possible to do that. Why, the man who makes oleo- 
margarine—— 

Mr. BURLESON. Willthe gentleman permit me one question? 

Mr. McCLEARY. I have not time to yield to the gentleman, 
If I do not cover the question of my friend before I get through, 
I promise to yield to him if my time permits. I am always sorry 
to disoblige him, because he is so courteous himself. 

We wish a tax upon the manufacturer, because we want to 
strike where the fraud begins. My friend from Wisconsin - 
Davipson], who spoke so well yesterday, showed you the adver- 
tisement of one of the manufacturers, Mr. monet in the form of 
a pamphlet showing the different colors in which he could furnish 
oleomargarine, and in the letter which he sent with it he said he 
could furnish the oleomargarine of the color of the butter used at 
any season in the locality where the merchant was selling goods. 
The whole purport is that the manufacturer intended by this to 
make the dealer the instrument of fraud. So far as I can see, no 
other construction can be put upon the language. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But the gentleman would not punish the 
whole flock of sheep because there was one black sheep in the 
flock. This is the only case that has been brought before our 
conumnittee, the one of Mr. Moxley, and it is by such means that 
the business has been brought into disrepute; but this is the only 
manufacturer that has ever been named before our committee in 
two winters’ hearings. 

Mr. McCLEARY. But my friend will remember the letter of 
Braun & Fitts, from which I quoted. He also knows that there 
are companies making and selling colored oleomargarine that use 

| names such as would mislead people. Here aresome of the names 
| used by such makers: Falls City Dairy Company, Louisville, Ky.; 
| Capital City Dairy Company, Columbus, Ohio; Union Dairy Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio; Illinois Dairy Company. East St. Louis, 
| Iil.; National Dairy Company, Washington,D.C. Now, what is 
| the purpose of using such names if it is not the purpose of mis- 
| leading people? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not know. 

| Mr. McCLEARY. Moxley is not the only manufacturer who 
| is doing this. He claims to be the greatest manufacturer of this 
| product in this country. He claims that he is making about 12} 
per cent of all that is made. So probably he is the greatest sinner 
of all. 

I have heard of but one man who voluntarily obeyed the law, 
and that was Armour. When he found it was against the law of 
| his State to make colored oleomargarine, he ceased to make it. 
| Phil Armour said: ‘‘ I will not make a thing in the State of Illinois 
| when the making of itis inst the law of Ilinois.”’ Let this be 
said to his everlasting credit. These other manufacturers adver- 
tise, though probably not as conspicuously as Moxley does; but 
they know—and must know—that the purpose of coloring oleo- 
margarine is to make the purchasers and consumers believe it to 
be butter. 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McCLEARY. My time has pretty nearly run out. and I 
want to finish a certain line. If I do not cover the point, I will 
then yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LESSLER. Does not the gentleman think we ought to g0 
further than that and look after the chicory manufacturer, and 
see that they do not supersede the coffee fellows? 

Mr. McCLEARY. I have heard that question asked here often 
during the debate. I sup my friend would answer that all 
fraud ought to be stam out if possible. And, Mr. Chairman, 
in that I very heartily agree with him. But, my dear friend, 
will not you take one step in the right direction because you can 
not become an angel in fifteen minutes? [Laughter.]} : 

Mr. LESSLER. I will answer you if you will answer the 
| question that I have put, but have not yet had ananswer to. What 
| about the consumer? I am interested in him because he is in My 
| district—the poor fellow who can not get pure butter, who has not 
| the money to buy it; and you are taking the oleomargarime 
| that he can get away from him. Now, I would like an answe! 
| to that question. ie 
| Mr.McCLEARY. My friend must have been thinking of some- 
| thing else, or else my r tongue is unequal to the answer, 

because I distinctly said, and I tried to emp is, thet ont 
| this bill he can get the colored oleomargarine cheaper than 

gets it now if he is willing to do the coloring himself or have ‘a 

better half do it. All in the world he has to do is to carry 00 he 
' proceedings in this matter as he does in any other. He buys 
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flour and his wife makes the bread. He or she buys the eggs and | rine can get it under the bill cheaper than he can get it now, 


the sugar and she makes the cake that pleases his palate. She can 
get the uncolored oleomargarine at about 10 to 12 cents per pound, 
and in two minutes she can color it to suit his taste. 

Mr. LESSLER. The gentleman does not understand the con- 
dition of the large cities when he makes a statement like that. 

Mr. McCLEARY. ILintended to cover the ground in my answer, 
and I will yield tothe gentleman to tell me wherein I am at fault. 

Mr. LESSLER. Take the conditions in the great big cities, 
where you find tenement houses with 50 ar 60 people in them, a 
tenement house with 50 families in it, having 2 rooms or 3 rooms, 
and perhaps only 1 room, with no stove or any of the household 
luxuries. They do not know how to do these things, they have 
no time to find out, no place to go to find out, and when you add 
10 cents a pound to the product they want—whether they think it 
is butter or not—you are taking away from them something that 
they have a right to have, [{Applause.] 


Mr. McCLEARY. But we do not aim to add to the price that | 


they now pay. Our purpose is to take profit from the manufac- 
turer of the fraudulent article. 

Mr. SIMS. Why not let the housewife color her butter in the 
same way? 

Mr. McCLEARY. Iam endeavoring to answer the gentleman 
from New York; sincerely endeavoring to answer his question. 
Now, is it very expensive to take a little piece of a shingle, or a 
piece of wood out of which to make a little paddle? Will that 
strain the resources of the various persons in your district? 

Mr. LESSLER. I will say this—— 

Mr. McCLEARY. The smallest boy in the family can find all 
the material necessary to do this. 

Mr. LESSLER. These people want the product, whether it is 
butter or oleomargarine. 

Mr. McCLEARY. Have they not a spoon in the house? 

Mr. LESSLER. I guess they have. 

Mr. McCLEARY. Then that is all they need. 

A Memper. Probably his constituents have got souvenir 
spoons with the gentleman's picture on them. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McCLEARY. They ought to have, because he is their 
good friend, and I trust they will keep the pictures and keep him 
a long time here. 

Mr. SIMS. I would like to ask the gentleman if they could not 
color the butter in the same way? 

Mr. McCLEARY. Pardon me. I am trying now to answer 
the gentleman from New York and answer his question in good 
faith because he has asked the question in good faith. 

Now, these people do not n any special implements. They 
can buy uncolored oleomargarine for, say, 10 to 12 cents per pound. 
Enough coloring matter to last all year can be bought for a few 
cents. They take the uncolored oleomargarine, mix into it a few 
grains of the coloring material (just in the way a farmer’s wife 
sometimes colors butter to suit the taste of those to be served), 
and for 10 to 12 cents they have what would now cost them 18 to 
“0 cents. They do not need any unusual amount of time. In two 
minutes they can put in the coloring matter. They can do it with 
a spoon or a knife, The only instrument they need to do it with 
is always at hand. I trust I have answered the gentleman. 

Mr. LESSLER. If the gentleman will pardon me, one thing 
more. The gentleman made this statement, the bill is aimed at 
oleomargarine sold at the price of butter. One of the gentlemen 
said the idea was to determine whether butter should be sold for 
15, 18, or 20 cents, and you want to add 10 cents to the spurious 
article. Is that so? If this is yellow oleomargarine, he has got 
to pay 6 cents a pound and to charge 15, 18, or 20 cents. 

Mr. McCLEARY. The gentleman misquotes me—unintention- 
ally, of course. My proposition is that this bill will not mate- 
rially change the cost of colored oleomargarine to the consumer 
if he goes and buys it already colored, as he doesnow. But it will 
materially reduce the profit of the manufacturer of colored oleo- 
uiargarine, 80 that his inducement to make the colored article will 
be removed, and thus the fraud will be done away with. And if 
the purchaser is willing to have the coloring done at home the 
colored oleomargarine will cost less than now. 

Mr. LESSLER. I took down the gentleman’s language just as 
he said it—‘‘ oleo sold at the price of butter.’ 

Mr. McCLEARY. My statement is that the 10-cent tax is di- 
re is d solely at one thing—at the fraud in coloring the oleomar- 
garine, 

Mr. LESSLER. But the point I make is that in striking at 
= 3 ce you are striking at the consumer; he is the person who 
5 rt. 

Mr. MCCLEARY. My friend will allow me to say I am utterly 
unable to make my answer clearer. 

| assume that most men prefer butter to oleomargarine if they 
“an get it. But the consumer who desires colored oleomarga- 
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getting big pay for doing the coloring at home. 

To make this any clearer is an impossible task for me: some- 
body else may be able to make the matter clearer. 

Mr. LESSLER. Let the gentleman charge the difficulty to my 
obtuseness. 

Mr. McCLEARY. Notatall. The answer is, and there is no 
getting away from it, that colored oleomargarine—colored abso- 
lutely to suit the taste of the one who consumes it—is possible at 
the humblest home, All that anyone who wants the c« | ne oleo- 
margarine needs to do is to buy the uncolored article and then 
get avery small quantity of that very inexpensive coloring mate- 
rial called annotto and color the oleomargarine. 

Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH. He does not need to color it. 

Mr. McCLEARY. Certainly not. I say he can color it if he 
wishes to. 

My friend from New York claims that a man has a right to 
suit his taste in this matter, and I concede that such is his absolute 
right. The consumer has the right to color the article dark or 
light, according to his taste. For the extra price that would be 
— for one pound of colored oleomargarine the consumer can 

muy enough annotto to furnish coloring material for the rest of 
the year. 

Mr. LESSLER. If you told those people to buy annotto they 


| would think you were inviting them to swallow poison. 


Mr. SIMS. According to the argument of the gentleman from 
Minnesota, the hotel or restaurant keeper can buy coloring mat- 
ter, and by its use can stuff oleomargarine down the throats of his 
guests under the pretense that it is butter. The gentleman tells 
such people how the fraud may be committed. 

Mr. McCLEARY. The difficulty the gentleman mentions is 
the reason why section 2, to which I have referred, was added to the 
Grout bill. 

And I want to say that this bill of the committee is practically 
the Grout bill, with two sections added to meet new conditions. 
There has-been no newspaper report flashed out this winter from 
this city giving the proceedings of Congress, and there will be 
none sent out, that will give as much satisfaction to as many of 
the substantial people of this country as the announcement which 
will be made when the vote on this question shall have been taken 
that the Grout bill has again passed the House of Representatives. 

Mr. LAMB. Does the gentleman refer to consumers or pro- 
ducers? 

Mr. McCLEARY. I mean all right-minded people. 

And now I desire to go back to a question which the gentleman 
from Tennessee | Mr. Sims] asked me a few minutes ago. I will 
answer him frankly. My friend is so frank and straightforward 
himself that he has a right to expect the same quality in others. 

The possibility just referred to became obvious only recently. 
At the time the Grout bill passed the House last year it was sup- 
posed by everybody that the coloring had to be done during the 
process of manufacture, and therefore the Grout bill of last year 
was ample to meet the conditions as they were then known. 

In the committee this question was brought up by the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Scott]. The gentleman from Kansas asked 
some one who appeared before the committee—Dairy Commis- 
sioner Adams, 0 Wimennin. I think—whether it would not be 
possible to buy the white product and then color it; and the 
answer given was, Yes. The committee had investigated the 
matter last year and had reached a different conclusion. But in 
order to get a full understanding of the question the committee 
accepted an invitation given some weeks ago to visit a representa- 
tive oleomargarine factory within a few miles of Washington. 
On Saturday, the 18th of January, they went out to that factory, 
and there they learned for the first time to a certainty that the 
thing which the gentleman from Tennessee suggests could be 
done. 

On the way back my friend from Vermont [Mr. Haskrys], my 
friend from Michigan |Mr. Henry C. Smiru], and my friend from 


| New York [Mr. Wapswortu], and others said, ‘‘ There is a point 


where there is a possibility of frand.’’ Then the four lawyers of 
the committee, Messrs. Haskins, SmMirH, GRAFF, and NEVILLE, 
went to work and drafted a paragraph to be inserted in this bill, 
after receiving the approval of the committee, extending the defi- 
nition of the word ‘‘ manufacturer ’’ so as to include any man who 
buys the uncolored product and colors it, and then directly or indi- 
rectly offers it for sale. a 

Mr. SIMS. But the hotel man who buys it in order to use it in 
his business is not offering it for sale. 

Mr. McCLEARY. He most certainly is. That matter is espe- 
cially covered by the paragraph. The provision on this subject 
has been carefully drafted by four skillful lawyers, who are mem- 
bers of the committee, with the view of covering the contingency 
referred to. It is framed so as to leave open all the right possi- 
bilities and to close absolutely if possible all the wrong ones. 
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Mr. SIMS. Suppose a hotel man buys uncolored oleomargarine 
and then colors it and serves it to his guests. How can the guest 
to whom it is offered know that it is not genuine butter? How is 
the prevention of such a fraud practicable? 

Mr. McCLEARY. Well, the way the fraud is expected to be 
made impracticable is this: The hotel man knows that under the 
section he would have to become a manufacturer. The license of | 
a manufacturer is high 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Six hundred dollars a year. 

Mr. McCLEARY. Six hundred dollars a year. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Every year. 

Mr. McCLEARY. Every year. And the penalty for an infrac- 
tion of the law is also high. If he thinks it is profitable, he can 
become an oleomargarine manufacturer. But he will not be 
tempted to become such manufacturer, by reason of the fact 
that it is very expensive to become one. He will probably con- 
clude that it is more profitable, and therefore better, to buy real 
butter and serve that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
to-day? 

Mr. McCLEARY. Yes; and by reason of that law there is less 
larceny than there would be if there were no law. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But there is larceny every day, all the 
Same. 

Mr. McCLEARY. 

Mr. WANGER. 
there is larceny? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No. 

Mr. McCLEARY. Not atall. The purpose of that law is to 
reduce larceny to the minimum, and the purpose of this law is to 
reduce fraud to the minimum. 

Mr. HAMILTON. That is right. 

Mr. McCLEARY. And we believe the bill of the majority will 
do that more certainly than the bill of the minority, and at the 
same time infringe no man’s rights. Therefore we are for the bill 
of the majority. 

Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH. I should like to ask you whether 
you deem it essential that oleomargarine should be colored in 
order to be palatable? 

Mr. McCLEARY. Idonotknow. Ipresumenot. Inever ate 
any that was uncolored. I presume I have eaten some that was. 

Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH. But you are making it cheaper to 
sell the uncolored oleomargarine by the passage of this bill. 

Mr. McCLEARY. Yes. 

Mr. WM. ALDEN SMITH. Now, it seems to me that answers 
the very bad situation that the gentleman from New York [ Mr. 
LESSLER] described to us, which he says exists in his own district. 
If they want oleomargarine they can get it. 

Mr. McCLEARY. Yes. My friend from Michigan is correct. 
The gentleman from New York can say to them, *‘ When you eat 
that, boys, you are right in style, because that is the color of what 
they eat at the Waldorf.” 

Mr. LESSLER. No; they will probably say to me, ‘* You had 
in mind 500,000 farmers somewhere else, but you forgot us be- 
cause we live in tenement houses.”’ 

Mr. McCLEARY. No; I believe my friend will make them his 
friends by reason of his vote on this bill, if he votes for it, rather 
than make them his foes. By patiently explaining to them how 
it benefits them he will in the end increase the confidence which 
they have in him, even if at first they oppose his action through 
misunderstanding. 

Mr. BOUTELL. 





Is there not a law against larceny 


Certainly. 
Would my friend repeal that law because 


Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. McCLEARY. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. BOUTELL. Just two questions for information. What 
is the latest evidence as to the proportion of colored oleomargarine 
that is fraudulently sold as compared with colored oleomargarine 
that is honestly sold as colored oleomargarine? 

Mr. McCLEARY. My friend well knows that that is a ques- 
tion which is not capable of exact proof by the production of evi- 
dence. 

Mr. BOUTELL. Inthelast Congress the percentage was given. 
I wish to know whether it appeared that there had been any de- 
crease in the amount? 

Mr. McCLEARY. The judgment of those who have studied the 
question most carefully is that practically all of it is sold fraudu- | 
lently. I was a good deal instructed, and of course amused, by 
the statement of the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. | 
GROSVENOR] yesterday that he has seen thousands of men in | 
Ohio marching up to the counters and buying colored oleomarga- 
rine. Bless his dear heart, can he mean to be considered a par- 
ticipant in a wrong? Does he not know that such “ business” | 
is against the law of Ohio, and did he, as a legislator, stand up 
and see that done? 


Mr. BOUTELL. I will say to my friend from Minnesota that | 


that state of things does exist in the large cities, such as my friend ' 
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or men boarding at their house, and if they should buy un 








from New York [Mr. LEssLerR] refers to, and anyone who is at 
all familiar with the residence section of the workingmen in every 
large city knows that there is none of this delusion or deception 
that is alluded to. Butterine is the term they use; they go and 
ask for butterine, they want butterine, and they get butterine, 
and they want to be able to get it, because itis cheaper than butter. 

Mr. LESSLER. And they have not the price to get anything 
else. 

Mr. BOUTELL. My second question is this: The gentleman 
will doubtless agree.that the star of empire moves westward. 
Now, what I want to ask is, if the taste that now prevails ex- 
clusively on the Continent of Europe and in the cities of the At- 
lantic seaboard for absolutely white and absolutely uncolored 
butter should ever spread all over our blessed domain, whether 
the butter men will come in here with a bill compelling the oleo- 
margarine men to color oleomargarine? 

Mr. WACHTER. Why, certainly they will. 

Mr. McCLEARY. I will sayto my friend that in this instance 
he is not original, as he usually is. That question has been asked 
before here half a dozen times. 

Mr. BOUTELL. I want my friend’s opinion of it. 

Mr. McCLBARY. That is purely a hypothetical question that 
can not be answered. I can only say that I would expect the 
creamery men to ask nothing wrong or unreasonable; hence | 
would not expect any such proposition. 

Mr. BURLESON. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Minnesota to answer this question. Would you not abandon this 
bill before you would accept amendments prohibiting butter from 
being colored? 

Mr. McCLEARY. My friend is usually very candid. so that I 
dislike to make the suggestion—but he has asked a question which 
seems to be intended to be smart rather than profound. He knows 
that under the practice of this House things that are germane are 
permitted to be attached to a bill and things that are not ger- 
mane are put out on the objection of even one member. 

Mr. BURLESON. Now, the gentleman will pardon me. 
is not answering the question. 

Mr. McCLEARY. I answer the gentleman’s question by say- 
ing that I am against all frauds, and if some one will devise a 
bill which will make it impossible or which will reduce to the 
minimum the possibility of passing off upon the unsuspecting 
purchaser a grade of butter other than that he believes himself 
to be buying, I shall support the bill; but an amendment of that 
kind to this bill would not be germane. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Bearing upon that very point 
of germaneness, I call the gentleman’s attention to the title of the 
bill, which is, ‘‘ to make oleomargarine and other imitation dairy 
products subject to the laws of the States or the Territories, etc.’ 
How could it be ruled not germane? I understand that while I 
was out I was held to be responsible in some way for some pro- 
vision in this bill. 

Mr. McCLEARY. I understand—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I want to enter a general dis- 
claimer of any culpability in the authorship of any part of this 
bill. 

Mr. McCLEARY. I heard the general statement made in the 
committee meeting that this proposition to which my friend 
alludes was put in there to meet some objection of his. And, as 
he made no comment then on the statement, I assumed that he 
acquiesced in it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. It may have been put in to 
meet some objection, but when it was put in I thought it was as 
insane a thing as could be put in. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I understood the gentleman from 
Minnesota to say that this was put into the bill by the gentleman 
from Mississippi. ; 

Mr. McCLEARY. I did not mean it to be so understood, 1 in- 
tended to say that it was put in to meet his objections, and I 
understood that it did so. 

Mr. SIMS. I should like to ask the gentleman this question: 


If a private family should have a couple of boarders, scho: os 
coLoret 


He 


oleomargarine and color it at home, would they be liable under 
this provision? oa 
Mr. McCLEARY. They would come within the provision 
which requires a license to act as a manufacturer. 
Mr. SIMS. _Is not that a very severe penalty for that? 
Mr. McCLEARY. ‘Old dog Tray” was not guilty © 
thing particularly vicious, but he came under the penalty. 
lation must be general in its provisions. a. il 
Somebody asked me a moment ago—I think my friend from I i 
nois—how much colored oleomargarine was sold fraudulently. 
My friend from Iowa [Mr. HavGEn] calls my attention to the 
fact that 62,000,000 pounds were sold last year in States W here 
such sales are absolutely forbidden. 
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Mr. HAUGEN. Or about 80 per cent of the total sales. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LESSLER. I ask that the gentleman’s time be extended. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield the gentleman five minutes of my 
time. I have twenty-seven minutes left. 

Mr. McCLEARY. I thank the gentlemen for their courtesy, 
and shall endeavor not to trespass on their patience. 


THE ELEMENT OF COLOR. 


As I have said, Mr. Chairman, this bill reported by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture is the Grout bill, which passed the House 
in the Fifty-sixth Congress by the overwhelming majority of 104, 
with two sections added to meet recently discovered conditions. | 

To this general statement there is one minor, but not unimpor- | 
tant, exception—the change of the word ‘‘ colored’’ to the word 
‘““made.’? The Grout bill made the law apply to oleomargarine | 
‘“ eolored in imitation of butter.’’ The bill reported by the com- | 
mittee makes it apply to oleomargarine ‘‘ made in imitation of 
butter.”’ 

Of course I understand the purpose of the friends of the bill in 
the committee. It is to make the bill so comprehensive as to in- 
clude not only the oleomargarine colored by means of some added 
substance, such as annatto, but also such as might, under the 
growing skill of the manufacturers, be colored by means of one 
or more ingredients used in making the oleomargarine. But in 
their eagerness to cover the ground in all its fullness—and expe- | 
rience has shown the necessity of taking every conceivable pre- 








caution—I fear that our friends have made a mistake. 
The whole question of the fraud aimed at hinges on the idea of | 
color. The word ‘‘made’’ contains no necessary suggestion of | 
the idea of color. It might be construed to refer to texture or any | 
other elemental idea connected with the subject. The bill should | 
recognize color as the essential matter. 
The committee evidently thought of this, for one form of the | 
bill makes the proposed law relate to imitations of ‘‘ yellow but- 
ter.” It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the use of any term | 
such as ‘‘ yellow’ to designate the kind of butter would be un- | 
fortunate. Such a term would seem to be intended to restrict the | 
law's application. Under that wording the making of orange- | 
colored oleomargarine, for instance, might well be held to be | 
lawful. And most of the colored olecomargarine that I have seen 
is orange colored, rather than yellow. 
Moreover, the moment we enter the field of specific color we | 
begin to deal with technical terms, a dangerous thing for anyone, | 
not having the special technical training, to undertake. ‘Such | 
words as ‘‘ shade’’ and *‘ tint’’ and ‘‘ hue,”’ are all terms of pecul- 
iar significance when used in relation to color. One may be | 
thoroughly versed in their ordinary significance and yet wholly | 
misuse them in their technical sense. 
The purpose of the committee to use just the right terms—just | 
and fair to all and easily comprehended by all—is beyond question. | 
And I know something of the pressure that has been brought to 
bear on the committee to have certain terms used. The word | 
colored”? seems to fill the bill completely. The first definition | 
of * colored’? given in Webster’s Dictionary (which is recognized 
in the courts as standard) is ‘‘ havingcolor.’’ Sothat whether the 
color is put in in the course of manufacture or afterwards, the | 
case iscovered. And inall kindness and in the common interest, 
I suggest that the wording of General Grout’s bill, making thelaw | 
apply to all oleomargarine ‘‘ colored in imitation of butter ”’ is the | 
safest and wisest and the least liable to misconstruction by manu- 
facturer or consumer, by officer or layman, by judge or jury, of | 
all the expressions that have been suggested. Any variation from | 
1t18, in my judgment, fraught with danger to the bill and to the | 
interests to be protected by it. 


THE TAX ON UNCOLORED OLEOMARGARINE. 


The only serious difference of opinion among the friends of this | 
legislation has been as to whether or not the small tax of one- 
fourth of a cent per pound on uncolored oleomargarine should be | 
retained in the bill. 

One proposition was to remove entirely the tax on uncolored | 
oleomargarine, on the ground that (among others equally valid) | 
this was necessary to remove all opportunity for the opponents of | 
the bill to call it * class legislation.” 

The other proposition was that, having reduced the tax on the | 
uncolored product from 2 cents (the tax under the existing law) | 
to one-fourth of a cent per pound, the friends of the bill had gone 
is far as it was necessary to go to obviate the use of the expression 
referred to; while, on the other hand, the small tax was vital to | 
the successful operation of the law when passed, because only | 
thus could the Treasury Department keep supervision over the en- | 
‘re product and reduce to the minimum the chances of fraud. 

he committee gave the matter careful consideration. It con- 
sulted the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, whose office would | 


be charged with executing the law. From him the committee 
received the following opinion: 


In reply to your inquiry you are informed that it is my opinion that this 
office can not require from manufacturers of oleomargarine the keeping of 
books and making of reports showing the quantity of uncolored oleomarga- 
rine produced by them in case the internal-revenue tax is entirely removed 
from such product. 

An attempt had been made to impress. the committee with the 
idea that the dairy people of the country wanted the tax removed 
entirely from uncolored oleomargarine, but the committee soon 
discovered that the judgment of the people of the country was 
overwhelmingly in favor of the retention of the tax. The peo- 


| ple of the country will be pleased to learn that the judgment of 


the committee accords with theirs, and that the very necessary 
tax on the uncolored oleomargarine is retained in the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, during the discussion of this bill it has frequently 
been referred to as ‘‘ class legislation;’’ but it is worthy of note, 


| sir, that of the opponents of the bill who have used this expression 
| not one, so far as I have heard, has based his use of the expression 


on the retention of the small tax referred to. And it is fair and 
reasonable to infer that not one vote will be lost to the bill by 
reason of the retention of this tax. 

CONCLUSION, 


In the moment remaining to me it seems only proper that a per- 
sonal word should be said. 

This bill will probably be enacted into law in substantially its 
present form. For one reason or another verbal changes may be 
made here and there, but the essential features of the bill will 
undoubtedly remain unchanged. 

The bill is believed to contain in it potentialities for good to un- 
told numbers of people. It would therefore seem fitting that a 
few words be said at this time concerning those to whom the 
credit of devising this measure is due. 

The bill had its origin in one introduced many years ago by 
Gen. William W. Grout, who for some twenty years was an able 
and influential member of this House from the State of Vermont. 
General Grout’s original bill consisted of what is section 1 of the 
pending measure, barring the proviso. The bill in that form 
passed the House twice, I understand, but did not pass the Sen- 
ate. The importance of this section has been pointed out. 

The preeminently important provision amending the act of Au- 
gust 2, 1886, by increasing to 10 cents per pound the tax on oleo- 
margarine colored to resemble butter is to be credited to Hon. 
JAMES H. Davipson, of Wisconsin, still an honored member of 
this House, andto General Grout, before mentioned. 

In the Fifty-fifth Congress Mr. Davipson introduced a bill of 
one section increasing the tax on colored oleomargarine to 10 
cents per pound, leaving the tax on the uncolored product un- 


| changed at 2 cents per pound. This bill was referred to the Com- 


mittee on Ways and Means, but was not acted on. At the be- 
ginning of the Fifty-sixth Congress Mr. DAvipson reintroduced his 
bill and it was again referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

At the beginning of the Fifty-sixth Congress, without knowing 
that Mr. Davipson had introduced such a bill and without con- 
sultation with anyone outside of his own district, General Grout, 
in reintroducing his original bill, added to it a second section pro- 
viding for a tax of 10 cents per pound on colored oleomargarine 
and at the same time reducing the tax on uncolored oleomarga- 
rine to one-fourth of 1 cent per pound. This bill General Grout 
introduced on December 12, 1899, and had it referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. This was the famous ‘‘ Grout bill’ which 
the dairy interests adopted as embodying the provisions so much 
desired by them and which was pushed so vigorously in the last 
Congress, and which demonstrated its strength and the practical 
wisdom of its provisions by passing the House by the remarkable 
majority of 104. 

In the present Congress (General Grout not having been a can- 
didatefor reelection), upon demand of untold thousands of people 
in all parts of the country, the Grout bill was reintroduced ver- 
batim and it became the basis of the bill now pending. The way 
in which the two paragraphs came to be added by the committee 
has already been told. These additions illustrate the painstaking 
care with which the committee has considered this legislation, 
‘**holding fast to that which was good’’ and adding the two para- 
graphs to meet the new conditions. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this bill is to preserve to the 
maker of genuine butter his legitimate market and to the person 
who desires to buy real butter the opportunity to do so with cer- 
tainty. The bill is framed ‘‘ with malice toward none and with 
charity for all,’’ in the interest of fair dealing between man and 
man. Like all other productions of the human mind, it is prob- 
ably not perfect, but it is as nearly so as honest purpose and in- 
telligent effort can make it, and as such it is commended to Con- 
gress and the country. [Loud applause. ] 
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Diplomatic and Consular Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM H. DOUGLAS, 
OF NEW YORE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 25, 1902, 
On the bill (H. R. 11471) making appropriations for the diplomatic and con- 
sular service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1908. 

Mr. DOUGLAS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I move to strike out the last word. I do not 
think there has been any intention to criticise the gentlemen of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, although several gentlemen 
have brought this question into the debate. I can not quite 
agree with the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GRosvENoR] nor the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK]. Those who have tray- 
eled in foreign countries will fully agree with me that the con- 
sular service of the United States is not what some of us say 
it is, and we ought to have reasonable revision of this important 
Government department. But, Mr. Chairman, my reason for 
especially rising in connection with this question is that I want 
to put these facts before the House. The consul-general at Cape 
Town is occupying a most important post. To-day that trade is 
increasing with enormous strides, and when the war in South 
Africa is over that gentleman will have very arduous duties to 
perform. It is a fact that the last consul-general, an able, fine 
man, Colonel Stowe, resigned because he was not paid a salary 
commensurate with his duties and one upon which he could afford 
to live decently, which can be confirmed by the State Department. 

A gentleman by the name of Bingham was appointed to the 
position, and that gentleman is now in Cape Town. I have re- 


ceived letters from him within a recent date, in which he also says | 


he can not live on the salary now paid. He has todoa great deal 
of work, and house rent and living expenses are very high, and a 
$3.000 salary is inadequate for him to live upon. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the chairman of the 
committee consider this question, and I hope to give our friend 
from Missouri, notwithstanding his witty speech, some views on 
this subject which may be of value to the committee. 

l ask, Mr. Chairman, to strike out the words “‘ three thousand ”’ 
and insert the words ‘‘ forty-five hundred’’ as the salary of the 
consul-general at Cape Town, He only receives $600 for clerk hire, 
and he wrote me the other day that he could not get a clerk at 
any such price. I know that is correct, and that he can not ob- 
tain a clerk and stenographer combined that will do the duties 
properly for less than $1,200. He would probably be willing to 
stay there if he could get a reasonable increase in his compensa- 
tion. He wrote me in a letter, which I showed to the State De- 
partment, that he had spent since he left the United States, seven 
or eight months ago, over $5,000 for himself and family, or over 

2,000 in excess of what he receives. I hope the chairman of the 
committee and the House will agree to my amendment. 


Mr. HITT. The conditions are such that I am compelled to | 


object. Lrecognize and the committee know the truth of the 
greater part of what the gentleman has stated. The $3,000 salary 
at Cape Town is very attractive to applicants who want an office, 
and many applications are made for that office and have been for 
twenty years, and the men appointed are disillusioned by finding 
that it is a very expensive post. 

The former incumbent, a most efficient man, who resigned, Mr. 
Stowe, has stated the factstruly. Theconsul there gets a greater 
amount than the gentleman from New York has stated. There 
are some notarial fees which go to him,and he gets $304 as his 
one-half of the fees of the agents. We have also given him $600 
for clerkhire. If we had gone on to raise the salary of one $3,000 
post to $3,500 like this, there would have been 50 gentlemen on 


who have, as they journeyed abroad, and especially in the less 
frequently traveled sections of the world, taken care to investi- 
gate this subject, and have not merely been satisfied that the con- 
sul was a good representative if he has been agreeable in his social 
intercourse with them, and obliging in bestowing any favors in 
his power when asked, but most particularly does the sentiment 
for the betterment of existing conditions come from the leaders 
of the commercial industries of the country, who have had occa- 
sion to feel the need of new life and energy in the service, owing 
to their forced increase of correspondence with our representatives, 
through the needs of their business, or the necessities of searching 
the reports of the consuls for information which they desired 
and, Iam informed, have usually not been able toobtain; but more 
particularly have they formed their judgment from the verbal 
statements made to them by the returning travelers they have 


| sent throughout the world to push the products of the American 





the floor who would have insisted on equality and fair treatment, | 


and that other consuls should be raised a like amount. The gen- 


tleman can see that if the committee allowed one amendment to | 


go in there would be a dozen others. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, I recognize the truth of the | 


remark by the chairman of the committee, and I withdraw my 


proposed amendment, and would further say the general public, | 


rightly or wrongly—but in my judgment they are justified in 


their opinion—have conceived the idea that the consular service | 


is capable of being greatly developed and improved, and that it | 
should be done without delay, as beyond question improvements | 


could be made which would redound vastly to the interests of 
our country, both in a commercial way and in upholding the dig- 
nity of the great nation we have grown to be. 

This view is held by the greater number of intelligent travelors 


workingmen’s labor in the factories of our country from Maine 
to California. 

The statements of these men, who have had the best of opportu- 
nity to form careful and proper conclusions, and who have mostly 
been men of capability, are ost uniform, I am told, and they say 
that we are far behind in the needs of this great service, which 
can be made so potent a factor for the advancement of our ma- 
terial interests and national wealth. 

These reports are not so much, in many cases, a criticism of 
the man who may occupy the post, who often is doing as well as 
lies in his power, struggling against the adverse conditions he has 
to face, but in indignant condemnation of the niggardly policy of 
the United States Government itself, and that we do not appear 
willing, nor Congress agreeable, to arise to the national emergency 
and equip our consular officers with popes salaries and staff to 
aid them, also surroundings to upbuild their positions and enable 
them to give their entire time and energy to the requirements of 
their posts. 

Everyone fully recognizes and admits the fact that it is very 
easy to find fault, but not so easy to apply the proper remedies; 
but it can not be contradicted, except by those who knowingly do 
so, that we have now been for a great number of years going 
along steadily in the same old groove, and while, undoubtedly, 
during the past twenty-five or thirty years the service has been 
advanced in some points to a better status, yet that has been an 
advance brought about by natural causes largely, and owing to 
the superior education of our entire community, which has re- 
flected itself on the class of employees taking these positions; but 
that is not sufficient, and our needs, with a population of 80,000,000 
people, are far different from when we had one-half that num- 

ber, and our export business a quarter of a century ago was only 
in its infancy as compared with the stupendous figures of to-day 
and the probabilities of the future. 

These various causes have led up to the great universal demand, 
which should not longer be ignored, that Congress should adopt 
a more liberal and intelligent policy, and that new rules and regu- 
lations should be put forward which will bring this Government 
Department up to the standard needed to meet the new order of 
things, and so that all may point with pride to the efficiency of 
our consular service. 

It is all very well for some members of the House to defend 
this Department and to state that it stands as high as any other 
branch of our service and that the men who devote their time and 
labor to the interests of the country abroad are doing so in an in- 
telligent and efficient manner, and no one desires to gainsay these 
facts or any such fair statements, or to condemn the service or 
the men employed, but when it is stated on the floor of the House, 
by not one but several, that our consular service ranks higher 
than any other in the world, and when members practically 
claim that there is very little room for improvement, they can not 


| do so with any clear knowledge of the actual conditions, or could 


not have traveled extensively abroad and carefully studied the 
question, except from the level of a desire to avoid spending 
money to increase the efficiency of the service. 

Beyond a doubt there are a fair number of able and capable 
men employed, but when we come to think of and look into the 
matter, they certainly are receiving very little return in the way 
of Government gratitude, where their work, if they are efficient, 
is deserving of just credit and much higher compensation. The 
result is that these men, after a short period of service, often be- 


come dissatisfied and fall out of the ranks, finding they can do 


much better in business or in other walks of life, and if they hold 
to the position they become indifferent and only do so from sheet 
necessity. 

In the discussion of this subject one gentleman remarked as 
we have had, and have to-day, consuls abroad who have remaine 
at one post for twenty years or over. This is probably ener 
but it certainly does not appeal to anyone who will give the sub- 
ject thought that such an instance is good for the service. , 

One or two things must have led to such a long term at one 
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station. Either the man himself could not have been a person of 
great force of character and —y or he would not have been 
or 


satisfied to have remained there practically a business life- 
time on probably the wretched pay he received, and he undoubt- 
edly acquired carried out a routine system of work which 
was lacking in vim and could not have been of any great benefit 
to the country or its commercial interests, or if his service was 
so meritorious as to warrant his being kept, in spite of custom 
and changes of Administration, in the consular service for so long 
a period, and his abilities were admitted and recognized by the 
Government, then we did not as a nation do our duty by him, 
but were derelict, as we should have advanced such a man to 
other stations of more commanding importance and value, so that 
he, personally, would have received recompense commensurate 
with his work and time devoted to our interests, and the Govern- 
ment itself could have benefited by his life experience and ac- 
quired knowled 


main the nominal capital of New South Wales, and heretofore 
has been the resident city of the governor-general sent out from 
England. Our consul, by reason of the dignity of his position, 
representing the United States, is invited to all functions given 
at Government house. Heis entertained by his fellow associates, 
consuls from other countries, some of whom are receiving as high 
as $10,000 per annum from their governments, but it is impossible 
for him to reciprocate these courtesies on his salary, and I know 
of many instances where these men recognized and admitted the 
humiliating position they are placed in through these causes, and 
have felt it keenly. 

Human nature is the same the world over, and the other consuls 
often have felt themselves above the representatives of the United 
States, knowing their status, although they have come from nations 
of comparatively no importance whatever in wealth and popula- 
tion or trade in comparison with our country. 

Much has been said about the nondesire of having the man seek 


e. 
Throughout the discussion there seems to have been a disposi- | the place by reason of the compensation he might receive, but 
tion to magnify our importance and to use vainglorious remarks | this false argument certainly can not appeal to anyone in the 


about our country and the men who served us without getting 


present discussion, and in any case it is always well to strike a 


down to any practical facts. One or more gentlemen appeared to | fair average of salary, and certainly we have not reached such a 


think that the men from the backwoods were of such sterling 
quality and such intellect as to be able to fill any of these posi- 


| 


point with those who represent us. 
It is well known that there is a certain glamour or allurement 


tions acceptably and well without any particular advance train- | about Government official positions, and thus we can understand 


ing, and while beyond question the men from the country dis- 
tricts of any section of the United States we will freely admit are 
of equal or superior abilities, if given 7 opportunities, to thu 
men going from the —_ cities, yet it does not present itself as 
an argument of any validity; nor can it be true that the man who 
is taken from some small town, or village, or hamlet, without the 
proper training, and who is sent abroad to represent this Gov- 
ernment, can be anything but crude and incomplete in his work 
for a considerable period of time, no matter what may be his nat- 
ural ability, his pride in country, and his integrity. 

It has been further stated, and probably with a great deal of 
truth, that the desirable consulships, and especially those in Eu- 
rope, are often by chance ably filled by good men, owing to the 
desire of some of our citizens to go abroad for pleasure and to 
educate their families, and having some money of their own the 
are willing and able to take these positions without great sacri- 
fice, even if the compensation is not sufficient for them to live 
upon, as they can obtain thereby a certain status, and at least the 
Government is paying a fair share of their annual expenses and 
they lead an easy life, but certainly this can not commend itself 
either to anyone really interested in the advancement of the serv- 
ice, nor can it be properly claimed that this class of men should 
be generally employed, so as to save the Government a small 
amount of money annually, owing to being able to make the sal- 
ary of that post less than the post is really worth. 

Now and then such a man may prove himself the most efficient 
officer that we could secure, but —— the opposite would be 
the case. Going there for sightseeing, educational purposes, for 
the benefit of his family, and to have a pleasant time, the chances 
are that these purposes are served rather than looking closely and 
carefully after every Government requirement. It certainly 
strikes me that it would have been far better to have had in an 
office thus occupied a man who went abroad with the sole view 
and desire to make a reputation for himself and with no other ob- 
ject excepting a firm determination to serve United States inter- 
ests and aid our citizens according to his ability, so that the activ- 
ity he might show and the furthering of Government interests 
would in due course be appreciated, recognized, and tend to his 
material benefit. 

It will be admitted, I think, by the Department of State that 
many of the United States consuls who go abroad find, on spend- 
ing a reasonable time at their posts, that they are usually called 
upon to live at a rate which their salaries will not admit of doing; 
that the compensation they receive for clerk hire and expenses is 
inadequate, and consequently they either have to incur debts or 
restrict their living to a point which is almost penurious and be- 
neath the dignity of any man who holds such an office. Merely 
to give one illustration, we will take the consul at Sydney, New 
South Wales. He comes under class 5 and receives $2,000 per 
annum. There may be some emoluments to the office, it is true, 
but the amount can not be very large. 

Sydney is a large oes and while the cost of living may not be 
excessive, as compared: with older cities, yet to ask a first-class 
man to try to exist on such a compensation is not just to the coun- 
try nor to the man, and to claim that good men can be secured 
at any such price is not worthy of consideration, as everyone 
knows that it is simply misstating a condition. By accident a 
fairly good man may take the place and stay there for a period, 
but that is the best we can hope for; and many other similar con- 
ditions in other places could be pointed out. 

While under federation of the Australian colonies, Sydney will 
not be the actual capital of the entire country. It will always re- 


i 


i 


how many a poor fellow has been attracted by a consulship who 
was worthy of a better fate, and has been led on to accept the Gov- 
ernment pittance and go abroad to represent us in some out-of-the- 
way place, who never would have thought of going if the facts 
had been properly put before him as to the climatic and other 
conditions he was called upon to meet, and who has bitterly re- 
gretted the move taken. 

Again, a great deal has been said regarding the question of the 
United States consul being free from commercial contamination 
or business entanglements, and yet it does seem as if we do our 


| best to drive him into the very thing we apparently wish to avoid, 


if we are honest in our words and thoughts, and it is well known 
that a large number of our representatives undoubtedly are forced, 
when opportunity offers, to interest themselves more or less in 
commercial enterprises, really being obliged to do so by their ab- 
solute necessities. Some do it subrosa and some openly, and it 
is no uncommon thing for our consuls to become drummers for 
local merchants, being paid a fat commission on all sales made by 
the storekeepers to any United States citizen who may go to the 
consul for information where best to purchase the goods he needs 
for personal use or to take home as gifts to his family or friends. 

Others associate themselves absolutely with business ventures, 
and do not hesitate to have samples of various kinds of merchan- 
dise in their rooms or in adjacent premises, and promote schemes 
of any kind for aconsideration. Further, the temptation presents 
itself, beyond doubt, to accept compensation from those who may 
present arguments whichlookreasonable. As, forinstance,alarge 
commercial house in this country may feel that the good will, if 
he can not command the active interests, of the consul may be to 
his advantage, and it can be easily arranged, if the consul is open 
to such arguments, for a yearly compensation, to be given simply 
for the use of the opportunities which may arise to indorse the 
firm who may pay a bonus, or, if itis a manufacturer, for the 
recommendation of his line of goods. I do not care to assume and 
I trust that there is not much of this kind of thing done, but there 
have been at times statements made which warranted the calling 
of attention to this feature, and it is but another argument why 
at least a living salary should be paid to the end that temptations 
of all kinds need not be thrown in the way of men who represent 
us abroad. 

While it is true, as has been previously stated, that owing to 
the desirability of the European positions we are, notwithstand- 
ing the small salaries paid, reasonably well represented in many 
of the positions, when you come to consider the posts that are 
unhealthy and many thousands of miles from the United States, 
also extremely undesirable for other reasons, there does not ap- 
pear to have been given the attention which might have been to 
the raising of the salaries, at least in these places, to the end that 
proper representatives could be secured, and that these men 
should be paid according to the risks they run in going there and 
the hardships they were forced to meet. 

Often such towns and cities are on the coast, and if a man has 
a family he would be forced to send them back into the country 
where the climate and surroundings were more healthy, and, if 
possible, he would have to live there himself, even if single; all of 
which entails expense; and to give a few illustrations of places 
of this description and the salaries paid, I mention: Belize, Hon- 
duras, $1,500; Bombay, India, $2,000; Ceylon, India, $1,500; Ba- 
hia, Brazil, $2,500; Lourenco Marquez, Africa, $2,000; Zanzibar, 
Africa, $2,000; Aden, Arabia, $1,500; Port Louis, Mauritius, 
$2,000—and could name many others, and it certainly seems in- 
credible that men will knowingly take these places at such pay. 
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In some of these towns or cities it is almost impossible for a | those who now thus represent us are upright men, yet, at the 


man to exist for more than a year or two without a change of 
climate, and the probability of sickness and fever of various 
kinds, besides the discomforts of living, are so great that one who 
takes the post certainly should be paid accordingly. 

It has been said that it is not the duty of the consul to make 
himself practically the drummer, or at least the intermediary, 
for the various drummers sent out by houses doing business from 
4merica in foreign countries, and beyond qaestion this is partly 
correct; but it certainly is his duty to be sufficiently posted as to 
the status of American business in the country or section he rep- 
resents to give any American traveler reasonable information as 
to whether he can advantageously open trade relations with the 
country, port,or district, and to give all travelers seeking com- 
mercial information any reasonable facts they may require. 

As regards the real duties of a consul, there is, of course, much 
question, but it does seem as if, to put it briefly, he is there to 
represent American interests in a commercial way above all 
others, and I fail to see how this can be lost sight of or contra- 
dicted. Heshould be thoroughly posted and should acquaint him- 
self with the products which enter and go from the port or ports of 
the country in which he is resident. He should do all possible in 
his power to do away with any prejudice which may exist in re- 
lation to American goods, so as to increase their sale and aid in 
their importation. He should make himself acquainted with the 
credit and standing of the commercial houses in his district and 
be willing to impart this information. He should be absolutely 
free from all entanglements of any kind in any business way, so 
that rival manufacturers through their representatives can ob- 
tain the same information and favoritism would not be shown. 

It should be his duty to post his Government thoroughly as to 
what is going on and being done by other consuls, and what 
efforts they are making for the benefit of their government. He 
should be in a position to entertain to a reasonable extent, so as 
to uphold the rightful dignity of his office. He should at once 
advise the Government of any laws enacted that might injure 
our trade or shipping. He should be careful to render any 
reasonable service to his countrymen as they travel in the terri- 
tory he represented and be capable of making intelligent reports 
on all matters of interest. One of the greatest difficulties there 
appears to be in connection with the desire for reform is that the 
position is more or less dominated by political influences, and 
while some members have taken the high stand that no Senator 
or Congressman would possibly think of ever recommending for 
office abroad anyone who was not generally fitted and worthy to 
occupy the position, yet, surprising as it may seem, the public 
will not believe that this is correct, nor will this idea be likely, 
generally considered, as in order, even by the Representatives 
themselves. 

There is no doubt whatever but that many men are recom- 
mended and obtain the positions who are not justified in securing 
them by their business training or warranted in having the ap- 
pointment by any qualifications that they possess, and they have 
simply secured the offices in preference to better men through 
the influence of those who were pushing them and who desired 
to pay off, perhaps, some political debt, or for other similar 
motive. 

It has been desired that a few suggestions might be made as to 
the possibility of improvement in the service and the methods 


necessary, and on these lines I would say that the first thing | 


which must be taken up is the question of compensation, and a 
new system should be adopted of paying reasonable salaries. No 
man who is of the proper intelligence, education, and business 
knowledge and experience to represent the United States Govern- 
ment abroad at any post that does a large trade and where Ameri- 
can interests should be watched carefully, should be allowed less 
than a salary of $4,000 to $5,000. He should then, perhaps, be 
able to at least maintain himself outside of the plane of absolute 
poverty. 

He also should be allowed a proper compensation for clerk 
hire, as on this important issue as well the Government has 
adopted a theory of allowing only about one-half the amount 
necessary to enable the consul to secure even a halfway competent 
person to aid him and facilitate the work. A man should be em- 


ployed, if possible, who understands stenography and typewriting, | 


as this is essential, and it further should be required of the con- 
sul that this clerk should be taken from the United States, and 
the expense out and home should be paid by the Government. 

At this point it might be well to state that there also exists an ex- 


tremely bad system at present, which is the appointing of repre- | 
sentatives of foreign countries to act in many cases as United States 
vice-consuls, which means that when the consul himself is absent 
by leave, through sickness, or other causes, which are continually 
arising, the interests of the United States Government are then 
left in the hands of a foreign citizen, and no matter how able or 
conscientious a man he may be, and undoubtedly a number of 


same time, it is not just to American interests to have this condi- 
tion longer exist, as surely our country has grown beyond the 
| need of such makeshift expediencies, and we should be willing and 
| see to it that we have an American in every post where a vice-con- 
| sul is required, owing to the importance of the post, and that he is 
| sent from here and paid a reasonable salary, as I believe it is ex- 
tremely unwise even to appoint American citizens who live abroad 
to such places, as it is bound to create jealousy unless such ap- 
pointee happens to be interested in no commercial enterprises and 
is therefore free from the consequent criticism, and such men are 
not likely to care for the position. I certainly hope we shall 
| have relief so far as regards this most important change for our 
| benefit and not be told we can not afford the cost. 
Such a commanding post as Cape Town, South Africa, where 
surely the United States Government should have a vice-consul, 
; and one who could intelligently act as such if the consul was 
| away, is represented by a local merchant of another nationality, 
and our interests there during the present war were represented 
by said vice-consul for a considerable period. As I mentioned 
| this instance, I desire to add that the gentleman in question has 
done much good service for the United States, and deserves our 
full thanks, and that I do not wish to reflect upon him in any 
manner whatever. That, however, does not alter the force of the 
argument that this condition of affairs should not longer exist. 
To do away with this contingency, and as suggestions have been 
asked, I would state that it certainly appeals strongly to me, and 
as a further step to improve the service, that the Government 
should at once take up the training of such number of young men 
as may be necessary to occupy these subordinate positions. 

I would consider as one means toward this end that the State 
Department should be authorized to employ, at a salary of not 
less than $1,000 the first year, with a yearly increase of $100 for 
a proper period, such number of men as may be desirable and 
necessary, their expenses to be paid out and home, and they to 
be sent to different stations to act for the first three or four years 
as clerks, and then, on their written application, be accredited, if 
they have proved efficient, to some post with authority to act as 
vice-consul when needed. During the years they would have been 
on trial they could have the proper opportunity of learning suf- 
ficient to qualify themselves for their somewhat higher offices, 
and should study and learn foreign languages whenever conven- 
ient. If they continue to remain in the service, it would be ad- 
visable to transfer them every two or three years, so that after a 
proper period of service, if they still signified their intention to 
remain in Government service, they would be then considered 
as entitled to be raised to the position of consul, and as oppor- 
tunities arose it would be well to give them preference in these 
positions, if their record was such as to warrant their appoint- 
ment. 

The age at which they should be taken when they first enter the 
service to be not under 25 years nor over 30 years. By this sys- 
tem we would educate up to efficiency and value in the service a 
class of young men who would obtain a vast experience, and as I 
would protect them by having their positions secure, with pros- 
pects of advancement, they would have every incentive to remain 
in the service; and it goes almost without saying that such a man, 
with the experience acquired, certainly ought to be able to repre- 
sent this Government far better than a person simply taken 
through political influence; and in any case, whether or not he 
obtained his position in this manner, one who had had no previous 
knowledge or training in the work he was about to undertake. 
Under a system of this kind, if adopted, the Government would 
have an eye on these men for a series of years, receiving proper 
reports yearly from their superior officers, and would know re- 
garding their moral character, personal habits, and other qualifi- 
cations. These young men could also be sent abroad to fill pos'- 
tions as clerks in the offices of our ministers as well, to such an 
extent as might be considered for the increased value of the 
service. 

It has been suggested, and certainly commends itself to me, 
that it would be well to have the Secretary of State employ 4 rea- 
sonable number of efficient men who would make yearly inspec 
tions of every consular office, taking note of the situation of con- 
sul’s office, and if suitable and convenient, how the office 1s kept, 
| giving information as to the clerks, the system of books, and any 
| 








and all particulars which might be of value to the Government, 
and particularly to consult with the consul as to the question 0! 
| his ability to live on his salary, and verify his statements: also 
_ report if he would consider it advisable and wise to have the Gov- 
/ ernment provide a suitable home at the place; state if site ane 
building could be obtained at a reasonable figure, and make -_ 
suggestions of the kind which should be considered. It may '© 
said by some that the consul himself can make all these reports 
and suggestions to the Government, which is undoubtedly trae; 
but it must be borne in mind that in such acase the details wou’ 














come from an interested party, and it would therefore be best for 
an outside person with experience to pass judgment on such ques- 
tions who is unbiased. In adopting this suggestion, there is no 
intention to make such an inspection as would humiliate or be 
objected to in any way by the consul himself, but simply to have 
proper records; and it does not appear as if any exception could 
be taken if this matter was handled with judgment. 

In addition to the special clerks to be sent out it would be well 
to also have the Secretary of State employ for such larger con- 
sulates as required the services of several clerks a number of 
young men, to be known as second-grade clerks, who would re- 
ceive a compensation of, say, $800 a year, with yearly increase 


for good service, who could work into the position of the high- | 


grade clerks as they were advanced or transferred. 

It is not desirable that consuls or even our ministers abroad 
should employ members of their own families, or to be influenced 
by friends to take their sons to occupy subordinate positions, or, 
what is worse, employ local men who can have absolutely no in- 
terest in their work so far as our Government’s good is in ques- 
tion. This tends undoubtedly to do away with efficiency of the 
office, and it is most undesirable for the upbuilding of the service. 


{t is well known that many of the minor offices, especially in | 


Europe, are held by favor and often by young men with money 
and high station in life who have no desire in taking the position 
but to have a good timeand dance attendance on society. There 
can be no objection to a reasonable number of such appointments 
in the highest and confidential grade of position, but it appears 
as if it is overdone, and certainly all our diplomatic and consular 
officers should have some young men working there to advance 
themselves, and with nothing to look forward to but such ad- 
vancement for their future welfare. 

The question of having permanent Government quarters in a 
large number of foreign places, and especially tropical countries 
where this is so necessary, should also be carefully gone into. 
In a great many seaports and inland towns at a very reasonable 
expenditure houses could be built or purchased in proper location 
and with fair amount of ground, which would at once provide a 
proper home for the different consuls as they reached their posi- 
tions. This would also elevate the position itself, give a better 
standing to the office, and be of such unquestionable benefit to our 
Government and to the betterment of the service that it seems 
almost unnecessary to call attention to it. By doing this the 
salary could be adjusted in proportion and the Government 
would really be at no loss. 

A consul unfamiliar with the country he is visiting on reaching 
his post often finds conditions are not favorable to securing proper 
quarters, and he has to pay for himself, and especially for his 
family, if they go with him, an amount which is extremely expen- 
sive and out of the way for the likely inferior quarter she secures. 

It has also been suggested by some that it would be desirable 
to put the position of consul under civil-service rules of some de- 
scription, and on this point I do not specially care to express a 
decided opinion, but I am inclined to think it is well to leave the 
appointing power in the hands of the President, as heretofore. In 
the case of the proposed first and second grade clerks, however, I 
certainly feel they should be justified in having their status de- 
fined and secured. 

The idea of leaving well enough alone seems to have a greater 
hold on this consular question than on most any other which is 
brought forward, and it has been stated that the State Depart- 
ment have seldom been given the increase of salaries that they 
have asked for, and that representatives of the people have said 
as an answer that there were twenty men in their districts who 
would fill the offices gladly at the compensation paid. 

_The service should further be increased at once beyond ques- 
tion by having consulships at a number of places where the 
United States Government is not at present represented. The 
reports of the consuls as published yearly by the Department are 
in many cases creditable, but in others the information sent ap- 
pears to be almost the same, year by year, and it looks as if the 
various consuls following each other had simply reported on the 
same lines as their predecessors, and undoubtedly these reports 
could be vastly improved by the home department adopting a 
series of strict rules governing information which a consul is sup- 
posed to submit, leaving him, of course, open to make such extra 
remarks in his report as he might feel warranted in doing. 

There does not appear to be any branch of the United States 
Service to-day on which an expenditure of money could be made 
which would be so much to the advantage of the country. The 
House of Representatives and the Senate do not hesitate to appro- 
priate millions yearly for objects where the Government benefit 
will be of vastly less consequence to the importance of the coun- 
try. Probably the expenditure of about $1,000,000 additional per 
annum would enable the consular service to be placed on the 
plane it should be, and likely the expenditure of duous $500,000 
per annum, which is an insignificant amount in comparison with 
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the good it will do, would in ten years enable the Government to 
own its own homes for consuls in most of the important foreign 
tropical countries, leaving Europe out of the question. Certainly 
there is an immense outside wish and desire on the part of the 
public that these things should be done, and it seems that the 
committee in charge of these matters could accept suggestions of 
this kind, which are made {n a liberal spirit and with no desire to 
criticise, without taking exception in any way or feeling for a 
moment that such views are advanced with any other desire than 





| to benefit the diplomatic and consular department of the Govern- 


ment for the good of our people and our country. 


{Loud ap- 
plause. } 


River and Harbor Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 
OF 
HON. JOHN L. BURNETT, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 19, 1902, 


On the bill (H. R. 12346) making appropriations for the construction, repair, 
and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for 
other purposes— 


Mr. BURNETT said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Having gone pretty fully into the merits of the 
amendment which I have just offered, in my remarks on last 
Tuesday, I shall ask but little more of the time of the committee. 

What I do say shall be in reply to the remarks of the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee,for whom I entertain the 
highest respect. 

Nothing that I have said or shall say warrants the chairman in 

owing nervous or lecturing members about being young men. 

gic and truth, whether it comes from the young or the old, will 
with fair-minded people always receive that consideration to which 
it is entitled. 

The distinguished chairman, while reiterating statements made 
by Captain Judson, does not deny our assertion that Judson had 
never been over the obstructed part of the river, had never made 
a survey of it, had given no facts upon which he based his change 
of heart. Nor did he deny that the statements made by Captain 
Price, from which we quoted and which showed a 4-foot channel 
sufficient, were based upon a survey actually made by Price. 

The chairman makes a statement of the assessed real estate val- 
ues of the five counties bordering on the lower 68 miles of the river 
in 1890, but says nothing of the value of the personal property in 
these same counties, nor what the real and personal values are now. 

But even if he had, Mr. Chairman, would it be fair when dis- 
cussing the completion of the entire project to limit it to the five 
counties at the lower end of the obstruction? The very fact of 
the obstruction, anyone knows, contributes largely to these small 
valuations. Again,should not the other counties bordering it both 
in Georgia and Alabama be considered in the estimate? If so, then 
the committee should know that according to the census of 1890, 
from which the chairman himself quotes, the tax values of the 
other four Alabama counties are over $24,000,000, to say nothing 
of Floyd County, Ga., in which is the splendid city of Rome, and 
the other Georgia counties through which navigation would ex- 
tend. Butif the committee were going into the question of tax 
values as a basis for river improvement, it would have been well 
for them to have prosecuted it a little further into some of the 
counties in which they have made vast expenditures. 

But, as I said the other day, in spite of the fact that we are 
thus hemmed in from river competition with the railroads, our 
country is improving rapidly. In addition to the industries of 
my home town, to which I referred the other day, I desiré to say 
that at Round Mountain, Ala., right on the banks of the Coosa, 
there is a large wood alcohol plant; at Rock Run is located the 
Bass Furnace, the largest charcoal furnace in the South; at Gads- 
den is the Kyle Lumber Company, one of the largest sawmill 
plants in Alabama, which employs 200 men; the Queen City Lum- 
ber Company, employing 40 men; the Southern Manufacturing 
Company, employing 60 men; a large mining plant; one daily, 
twosemiweekly, and one weekly newspaper; a large flouring mill, 
and many other manufactures which I have not time to mention. 

At Attalla, 5 miles away, there are in operation a furnace, ma- 
chine shops, two large mining plants, and many other smaller 
industries. I spoke the other day of the immense cotton factory at 
Alabama City. These, Mr. Chairman, give but a faint idea of my 
home towns alone. All along this stream are large industrial 
plants springing up, and when this splendid water course receives 
the recognition it deserves the Coosa Valley, from Rome to We- 
tumpka, will be one vast hive of industrial life. 
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Philippine Tariff. 
SPEECH 


HON. HENRY D. GREEN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, December 18, 1901. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5833) temporarily to provide reve- 
nue for the Philippine Islands, and for other purposes— 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. CHarrMaN; Unexpectedly the remaining ten minutes 
the minority’s time has been placed at my disposal. 

Had I expected this generous concession I would have fully pre- | 
pared myself to make the best use of so short a time to discuss so | 
important a subject, and oneof such great scope. Under thecir- 
cumstances [ will content myself by making a few remarks which | 
of necessity must be somewhat desultory and to which in the | 
future when opportunity offers I may be able to add. 

With a party of Congressmen it was my privilege to travel in 
the months of September and October over 2,500 miles in and 
around this archipelago. I returned just in time to be present at 
the cpening of this session of Congress, and under these circum- 
stances feel that I may have seen and heard and learned many 
facts of interest and importance about these islands and their 
people which may be of benefit to this body when considering not 
only the measure now before us, but when deliberating upon other 
measures which it will be our duty to act upon in the immediate 
future, by which we will declare our policy there and perhaps 
provide either temporarily or permanently for their government. 

I regret that the presentation of this tariff bill was not post- 
poned until we could have obtained all the information necessary 
to intelligently consider a law which will so materially affect the 
welfare of these people. We could atleast have waited until the 
report of the Philippine Commission, already completed and at 
this time being printed, was available for a careful reading and 
examination. It would be hard to explain why, under these cir- 
cumstances, there should be any rush about the matter, any un- 
necessary haste. It certainly would have been much more satis- 
factory had the members of this House at least had an opportu- 
nity to learn the Commission’s views, which would have enabled 
them to arrive at more reliable conclusions. 


The chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means frankly | 
states that he and his colleagues have been obliged in drafting | 
this bill to depend entirely upon information received some time | 
ago from some of the Commissioners, and urges that we pass it | 


for no other reason than that they recommend such action. 
From the statement of the chairman it is not at all clear what 
the Commission do recommend,and upon what facts, circum- 
stances, or conditions they base their recommendations. The bill 
can hardly be said to have been considered by the committee itself. 

They accept it in blind faith, and ask this House to pass the 


measure on equally blind faith in the supposed wishes and recom- | 


mendations of the five kings into whose hands we have turned 
over the government of the 10,000,000 brown people living in 
those lands. This is surely a case of the blind leading the blind. 

But why do they expect the bill to pass under these circum- 
stances and conditions? Simply because the few leaders of the 
majority _— have made it a party measure and propose to drive 
it through this body under the~-party whip and spur. Not an 
amendment is to be allowed to be presented and discussed; nor is 
time given at all sufficient to discuss the merits of any item, let 
alone the whole bill. This certainly furnishes a good example of 
how this supposed deliberative body acts without deliberation or 
discussion. 

If the government of the islands is ever carried on in the same 
happy-go-lucky, slipshod fashion that characterized the construc- 
tion and passage of this legislation, I can only say God help the 
Filipinos. 

The Democratic minority of this House deem it their duty to 


learn everything that can be learned which may have a bearing | 


upon this subject, and would have you discuss this legislation after 
careful deliberation. They would learn everything that can be 
learned about these new possessions. and then enact such tariff 
laws and all other legislation as will be best for the Filipinos and 
best for the interest of the American people. 

I am satisfied that many Republican Congressmen do not ap- 
prove of this way of proceeding, and would willingly have had 
this question fairly and intelligently considered. As it is, all that 
the minority, and all that these men in the majority, can do is to 
place the responsibility upon the shoulders of the majority lead- 
ers who have framed the bill 


measure is to be pressed through this body and eventually enacted 


into law. 





‘ 


Here let me protest against owen questions, involving the 
lives, the liberty, the happiness, prosperity of so many mil- 
lion humans, being made questions and discussed and con- 
sidered with i bias and bigotry. In debating these new 
and difficult questions we should be governed by impulses of the 
broadest statesmanship and not by narrow partisanship. While 
listening to the forcible remarks of the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Hepsurn] I could not help feeling sorry that he and all the 
members of both Houses of Congress could not have person- 
ally visited this new country, and from such an examination 
formed their opinions and drawn their conclusions. I am certain 
he would never have likened the probable dev ment of these 
islands to the development of that portion of this country ac- 
quired by the Louisiana purchase. 

Let me point out to him a few reasons why such possibilities 
can exist only in the realm of a most vivid imagination and will 
never be brought within the pale of a practical realization. The 
reasons I assign should be kept in mind whenever these islands, 
their people, their progress, or their possibilities are discussed, 
because they have the most important bearings upon all these 
questions. 


and dictated the rule by which the | contract plan, I do not hesitate to say that the 


First. We must not forget that the Philippine Islands lie in the 
| Torrid Zone. 
| Second. That they are peopled, not bya homogeneous race, but by 
| a mixed race, perhaps the most mixed on the face of the globe— 
Caucasian, Mongolian, and Malay mestizos, and in all probability 
African. 
Third. That although their total area is less than 120,000 square 
miles the population is between eight and ten millions. 
Fourth. These islandsare neither contiguous nor even near to our 
country, but liemany thousand miles away from our nearest shores. 
Fifth. They can not be peopled with our citizens and our wage- 
earners, and their families can never make them their homes. 
Sixth. The white race can never mix with them and maintain 
its superior qualities. A mixture means mestizos or half- 
breeds. When we take into account these facts it is easy to 
' understand why no results can be expected to be obtained such 
| as were obtained by settling that vast area which was included 
| in the Louisiana purchase with our surplus white population and 
that of immigrants coming from the white races of Europe. 

These facts must demonstrate beyond the possibility of a doubt 
that the Philippine Islands and their people will never reach that 

condition of cultivation and enlightenment where we can with 
advantage admit them to statehood and citizenship. They will 
never make American States or American citizens; climate and 
racial conditions prevent. They do not now and never will stand 
on the same footing as the Sandwich Islands, which lie in the 
Temperate Zone and are suitable to be inhabited by our people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has more than expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
leave to extend his remarzs in the Recorp. Is there objection? 
| Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I object. 
| The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I will whenever 
an opportunity occurs endeavor to discuss the Philippine ques- 
tion more at length and in detail. 


Rural Free-Delivery Service, 
SPEECH 
HON. JAMES P. CONNER, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, March 8, 1902. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 

| and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11728) to classify the rural free- 

delivery service and fix the compensation to employees thereof— 

| Mr. CONNER said: , 

| Mr. CuarrMan: With the light I now have on this question, I 

| find myself opposed to the contract system proposed in the Dill 
of the committee and in favor of the continuance of the existing 

| plan of selecting rural carriers. I do not say that conditions may 

_ not arise in the future which will justify a change from the plan 

| now in force, but in view of the fact that the service is still in its 

| experimental stage and that under the salary plan it is continually 

| growing in favor and popularity, and, in addition, as no demand 
comes from the people or the Department for the emegiton of - 
mn 

shall vote 


proposed change at this time is inopportune and that I 
against it. 
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I regret that in making this decision I am compelled to place 
myself on record against the almost unanimous recommendation 
of the committee reporting the bill. There is no doubt of the 
absolute good faith of every member of the committee recom- 
mending the change from the salary tothe contract method in the 
selection of carriers, and that they are inspired by no other thought 
than the good of the service goes without saying. The record of 
the chairman of the committee from the beginning is one to be 
envied, and proves that he has, in all stages of the development 
of the ‘rural service, been its true friend and loyal supporter. 
The country owes to him and other champions of this great 
movement an everlasting debt of gratitude. But, while bowing 
my acknowledgments to the committee for their efforts and good 
faith, I do not lose sight of the fact that the pro change 
would be a grievous mistake and one that would seriously cripple 
the successful development of the service. 

It is not out of place at this time to speak of the benefits and 
popularity of the rural delivery. It has been repeatedly said 
upon the floor during this debate that it is here to stay, and I may 
add that it is not only here to stay but to grow and develop until 
it shall extend to every populated section of the country. It is 
safe to assert that no other act of legislation has been so fruitful of 
good results and so universally popular. The expectations of the 
most sanguine have been more than realized in the actual growth 
and po of the service. 

The farmers of the country are, in a large measure, the bene- 
ficiaries of the service. In no other way do they receive such 
direct returns for the taxes paid by them. It places them upon 
an equal footing with the residents of the cities and affords them 
the same coer. It removes time and distance and breaks 
down the barriers between the city and country. The farmer’s 
life is no longer one of isolation and solitude, but of contentment 
and happiness. He reads in his daily paper what is going on in 
the busy world the same as do his neighbors in the city. He 
keeps in close touch with current events and is familiar with all 
questions of a public character. His horizon is extended beyond 
the limits of his immediate neighborhood and takes in all the 
world, In short, his life has been transformed and he is a new 
creature, with enlarged vision and increased capacity for work 
and for enjoyment. These are some of the blessings which have 
come as a result of rural delivery. 

Let us not do anything or make any experiment which may 
impair the success of this great improvement, the crowning glory 
of the new century. Its past development is asufficient guaranty 
of the safety of the plan now in force. We should let well enougk 
alone, at least until it is demonstrated there is necessity for a 
change. Every argument urged for adopting the contract system 
in selecting rural carriers applies with equal force to the city car- 
riers, and, for that matter, to railway mail Clerks and many other 
employees of the Government. Why confine this new discovery 
to rural carriers alone? If it is a good thing, why not let it be 
extended to the city carriers and to employees of other branches 
of the Government? It is safe to assert that not a single mem- 
ber of the committee would favor an extension of the con- 
tract plan beyond the rural carrier. I hope itis not because their 
service is in the country and for the benefit of the farmer alone 
that this reform is urged; this cheap, discredited reform, which 
makes hirelings of men who otherwise should be responsible 
Government employees and public officials. It may as well be 
understood that of all. that is good the farmer is entitled to the 
best. Heis moving up to the front of the procession, and here- 
after his place must be recognized. 

It may be conceded that the contract plan will cost less than 
the salary method, but cheapness is not the only thimg involved. 
Effectiveness in the service is of paramount importance. It takes 
good men for good carriers and good carriers for good service. 
In order to maintain the present standard in the service, the car- 
riers should be respectable and responsible men, They should 
regard themselves and should be regarded by the public as Gov- 
ernment officials, and not as mere hirelings, whose chief ambi- 
tion will be to make their daily rounds and to draw their salaries. 
Our knowledge, obtained from the practice in the star-route ser- 
Vice, warrants us in saying that if the plan of the committee is 
accepted we will have in the rural service a cheap man, a cheap 
horse, and a cheap wagon, and, as a natural and inevitable result, 
a cheap service, 

It is important that we have the best men available as carriers, 
not only to discharge the duties devolving upon them, which are 
practically those of a postmaster, because it is their duty not only 
to deliver mail upon their routes, but, in addition, to collect mail, 
to sell postage stamps, to sell post-office orders, to give receipts 
for registered packages, and to perform other duties required of 
& postmaster. Not only should they be good men to perform 
these duties, but, because of the fact of the close and intimate re- 
lations they sustain to the patrons of their routes. they should be 
men of good reputation and moral character and worthy of the 

Confidence of those whom they serve, 


The salary should be enough to attract to the service capable 
and responsible men who will take pride in the discharge of their 
duties. My own opinion is that $600 per annum, for the present, 
will insure the selection of capable and desirable men. It is said 
that in some parts of the country school-teachers are seeking em- 
ployment as carriers. I hope this is true, for no better class of 
men can be secured, and if they are willing to undertake the work 
at the salary which is paid it is an argument in support of the ex- 
isting plan. It is safe to assert that few school-teachers will be 
employed in case a change is made in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the committee, because a cheaper and less desirable 
class of men will compete for the contracts for carrying the mails. 
It is said by those who favor the contract method that within a 
few years we will have from fifty to sixty thousand rural car- 
riers, and that their number will be so great and their influence 
so potent upon members of Congress that their salaries will be 
increased to an exorbitant amount. 

I have a better opinion of the carriers than to believe that their 
only mission will be to secure an increase of their salaries, and it 
certainly is a sad commentary upon the American Congress to 
assume that it could not withstand the importunities of a few 
employees of the Government. If it should be conceded that 
members of Congress will be influenced by considerations of this 
character, we should not lose sight of the fact that while there 
may be 50,000 or 60,000 men asking for increase of salaries, on 
the other hand there will be several millions of taxpayers who 
will object to the salary being increased beyond what is reason- 
able. This suggestion, made by those who favor the contract 
method, is evidently made to frighten rather than to enlighten 
the members of this body. I hail with joy the time when 60,000 
young Americans will be engaged in the service of rural delivery, 
because it means education; it means carrying to the people mes- 
sages of joy and gladness; it means elevation for the farmers of 
the country; it means employment for American labor, and, I 
hope, at reasonable prices; it means that the more men there are 
employed in the service the more consumers there are for the 
products of the farm and factory. 

If thenumber of carriers isincreased to 60,000 it means that 300,000 
people have become consumers, and this consideration is not with- 
out weight in considering the question of the expense of the salary 
system. It seems to me the question of expense should be a sec- 
ondary consideration in determining what our action should be on 
the bill under consideration. The controlling question, as I have 
stated, is what will best insure the maintenance of this exalted 
standard of service now in force. In voting on this question let 
us not close our eyes to the fact that the welfare of rural free-de- 
livery is involved and its destiny is at stake. We vote either to 
strengthen or to weaken it. We vote it up or we vote it down. 
I for one am in favor of a policy which means better men, better 
equipment, and consequently better service, and that rural deliv- 
ery may in the future, as it has in the past, grow in favor and 

pularity, and that its benefits may be extended to and enjoyed 
& all the people of our great and glorious country. [Loud ap- 
plause. | 


Rural Free-Delivery Service. 


SPEECH 


OF 
HON. GEORGE A. PEARRE, 
OF MARYLAND, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 6, 1902. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11728) to classify the rural free- 
delivery service and fix the compensation to employees thereof— 


Mr. PEARRE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is apparent that this debate, continuing as 
long as it has, has perhaps thrashed out as well as could be ex- 
pected any issue joined by the presentation of this bill between 
the committee or those who favor it on the one hand and those 
who are opposed to it on the other. That fact, coupled with 
the additional fact that Iam this morning far from well, would 
induce me to desist from respectfully submitting any additional 
remarks before the Committee of the Whole, did I not believe 
that this is a matter of very serious import, especially to the rural 
sections and to the farming communities of the United States. 

I may preface what I have to say, sir, with the statement that 
it is not entirely in advocacy of local rights and interests that I 
speak. My district is composed not only of agricultural counties, 
but also of mineral counties, one of the counties indeed being so 
endowed by nature with mineral resources that it would be next 
to impossible to benefit anybody in it, perhaps, by the introduc- 
tion of the rural free-delivery system of mail. Its population is 
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gathered in small towns and settlements, each having a post-office. 
But, sir, my view is broader than mere local interest. It extends 
in sympathy to the whole agricultural interest of the United 
States. Now, Mr. Chairman, let us contemplate for a moment 
the source from which this bill comes. Has there been any pub- 
lic demand of any kind for it? Absolutely none. What is the 
usual origin of bills of any kind in the House of Representatives 
or the Senate of the United States? They usually come, first, 
from the initiative of the people, taken through petitions to one 
of the branches of the Congress. 

They come, second, through a suggestion which arises from 
some glaring deficiency or inefficiency in the public service which 
immediately commands the attention of Congress and suggests a 
cure for the evil by legislation. They come next, Mr. Chairman, 
through the recommendation of the party platform, or the head 
of a department, or the message of a President of the United 
States. These are the sources from which bills of this sort and 
almost every other kind usually emanate. How was this bill 
born? Its birth seems to have occurred in the secluded recesses 
of the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, where, con- 
ceived in the virtuous desire of the gentleman from California 
{Mr. Loup] to save his colleagues of the House from their polit- 
ical doom, it was brought forth. It was born, sir, of the travail 
of the generous soul of that gentleman and nursed, it appears, to 
its present strength and health in the genial incubator of the lofty 
and high public purpose of the gentleman from Mississippi. No 
interested neighbors were invited to be present at its birth. 

No political party stood sponsor at its baptism; but begotten of 
a strange combination of Republicans and Democrats, of unique 
parentage and questionable ancestry, it is now, wrapped in the 
swaddling clothes of its own great purity of purpose, presented 
to this House for adoption. Will the House adopt it? I appre- 
hend not, sir, but before I come to a discussion of the bill and the 
likelihood of its passage, I desire to register my great and unfail- 
ing confidence in the integrity and lofty public purpose of the 
gentleman from California who is the chairman of this commit- 
tee. Iam proud to call that gentleman my friend, but, sir, some 
men must be saved from themselves, and I entertain a profound 
fear that if we be not careful we will gather from the speeches 
of the honorable chairman and the other members of this com- 
mittee that each one of them may, perchance, find himself in the 
divine solitude which oppressed Richard Brinsley Sheridan, the 
great Irish orator and wit, when the poet said of him: 

Nature form’d but one such man, 
And broke the die, in moulding Sheridan. 

Mr. Chairman, I never have been informed that any State or 
district in the United States has ever been set aside by Provi- 
dence, legal enactment, or public opinion as the reservation of 
political honor, political directness of purpose, and personal in- 
tegrity. Before I had the honor to become a member of this body 
I entertained the opinion and conviction, which I shall endeavor 
to retain, that each man on the floor of this House was the peer 
of every other, at least in honor, purity of public purpose, and 
integrity, and yet the gentleman from California has charged 
every opponent of his unnecessary bill with a lack of courage in 
the performance of his public duty. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia says that the members of the House know that it is as nat- 
ural for him to oppose as it is for him to breathe. I quite agree 
with the gentleman from California, and I think that the mem- 
bership of this House will bear out the correctness of my belief, 
with this modification of the gentleman’s statement, that it is as 
natural for him to oppose as it is for him to breathe, except when 








the proposition under discussion is the child of his own thought | 


and brain. Then he seems imbued with the fatuous notion that 
no man can mean well who differs with him. In short, as Fal- 
staff said: ‘* There live not three good men unhanged in England 
and one of them is fat and grows old.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, I listened with intense attention to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Loup], because I was deeply concerned 
in this subject and desired to secure light from the chairman of 
the committee, in whose experience and knowledge I have such 
confidence. I listened and heard with thrilling heart and moral 
exaltation the pathetic story told by the gentleman from Califor- 
nia of the magnanimous charity with which he treated a letter 
earrier who had treated him badly. I believed that what the 
gentleman said was true, that in the magnanimity of his soul he 
could forgive and forget and could afford to overlook the attacks 
of a letter carrier upon him and help him to retain his place. 
But, sir, while listening to this I listened in vain for such argu- 
ments, such conclusive and logical deductions in support of the 
passage of this bill and in opposition to the present method of 
paying the rural free-delivery carriers, as I expected to hear from 
a gentleman of his experience and ability. 

Mr. Chairman, what is the origin of this system of free deliv- 
ery? Whence does it come? The delivery of letters by carriers 
ew York 
It is true that the carrier in the city was compelled to 


began as far back as 1823, or perhaps even earlier, in 
City. 


collect his compensation, one cent Po letter, or at times two 
cents per letter, from the receiver of the letter, and one or two 
cents a letter for every letter that wassent. It was not free deliy- 
ery, because the individual who received or sent a letter had to pay 
for it, and the compensation of the carrier was made in that way. 

In 1863, however, that city delivery system was changed so that 
the letters were received from and delivered to every citizen re- 
siding in a city of a certain population without price, without fee, 
and without tax of any kind except the general taxation of the 
Government. 

This was the beginning of the free delivery of mail, which has 
grown and expanded until every citizen in towns of 10,000 or more 
—— may now dispatch and receive all his mail at his own 

ome without the trouble of going to a post-office, no matter how 
near it may be, without the cost of a penny. 

Now, sir, these cities, therefore, have enjoyed this great privi- 
lege of free city delivery since 1863, at least. The boon was a 
great one and its advantages apparent and undeniable. This led 
the House of Representatives in 1894 to include a provision in the 
Post-Office appropriation bill of that year authorizing the Post- 
master-General to use the appropriation given to experiment with 
the free delivery of mails in the country. 

The members of that House could see that every argument of 
necessity and convenience that could be advanced in favor of city 
free delivery was reenforced an hundred times in applying that 
system to the rural districts. The farmer’s need for the service 
was even greater than that of his city brother. Let us look for a 
moment at their respective situations. What had been done in 
the city, forsooth? Post-offices had been erected in the large cities 
at the expense of the Government. Those post-offices were pro- 
vided with every modern convenience. More than that, paved 
streets led to the doors of the post-office, and street cars and omni- 
buses ran along at intervals of from five to ten minutes. The 
city man could very readily have gotten into a bus or car or stepped 
across the street to the magnificent post-office and there received 
his mail; but the Government of the United States said to the man 
in the city, ‘‘ No; sit at your desk, remain at your home, and we 
will employ carriers at the public expense to bring the letters and 
lay them in tig hands, and take the letters that you desire to 
dispatch to the post-office and dispatch them without trouble or 
expense to you.”’ 

What had been done for the farmer and the man who lived in 
the rural communities? Absolutely nothing. He was the man 
whose mail facilities required improvement. He lived a long dis- 
tance from the post-office, sometimes 8 or 10 miles. When he 
wanted his mail in summer it was necessary for him to take a 
horse from the harvest and, perhaps, a hand and send to the post- 
office for it. In winter he, his boy, or a hand on the place had to 
go on horseback, making the same journey through the snow, 
sleet, and bitter cold before he could have a newspaper or a letter. 

Now, it took exactly thirty-one years before the Congress of the 
United States was brought to extend those privileges, rights. and 
conveniences to the farmer who needed them most and ought to 
have had them first. The farmer had waited in vain for this con- 
venience to come to him. When the system was introduced, no 
man dared to bring in a bill defining and establishing a system in 
one law, but it grew up by an appropriation in a post-office ap- 
propriation bill, designed and limited to experimenting with rural 
free delivery throughout the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, there was no lobby behind that proposition. No 
great Department was behind it. The people spoke, and to-day, 
although many would like to wipe out this system, no man 10 
this House dare openly raise his hand or his voice in favor of its 
abolition. It was an evolution of the people’s desire. It grew 
up without political assistance. The outgrowth of this system, 
which the gentleman from [Dlinois [Mr. BoureLi] objects to 
calling a system, was a spontaneous growth, the seed of which 
had been planted in the heart of the people out of the desire of 
the people in the rural communities to see their rights observed, 
in having the same conveniences in the delivery of mails as the 
people of the cities had. Now, my time does not permit or I 
would digress to the extent of endeavoring to show to this com- 
mittee that the easy and rapid diffusion of intelligence is at the 
bottom of the preservation of republican institutions. 

Why. sir, I assert that if it had not been for the telegraph and 
the rapid transmission of mails by railroad trains running 6% 
miles an hour no power on earth, no patriotic eee in the 
United States, could have ever welded together the great West 
with the great East. It is of primary importance, therefore, s!’. 
that the North and South, the East and the West, all sections and 
all climes of this expansive land, should be welded together by 
the easy transmission of intelligence between the various sections. 

Nay, more, sir, the sovereign of the United States is the indi- 
vidual citizen. In so far as that individual citizen is an educated 
and intelligent man, in so far will the Government of the U nited 
States equal the wisdom which was projected for it by the framers 
of the Constituticn. 
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The Government can not rise in point of intelligence and mo- 


rality above the sovereign power, and you must educate the sov- 
ereign power. One of the best ways to educate is to disseminate 
periodicals and newspapers and general intelligence throughout 
every portion of the country, through the cities as well as the 
country, and you then have the sovereignty of your land, which 
is nothing more nor less than the collective will of individual 
freemen, a well-educated, intelligent, and moral sovereignty. 
Has it ever struck the members of this committee that the Post- 
Office Department was not limited or restrained in any way when 
it undertook this experiment? It was not compelled, sir, to adopt 


the salary system in the payment of the carriers. No law said | 
you shall or shall not pay a salary. Congress said find with this | 
appropriation the best, the cheapest, the most satisfactory method | 
It was a pure experi- | 
ment, left to the discretion of the Postmaster-General without let, | 


of delivering mail to those in the country. 


hindrance, or legal limitation. 

Now, it has been administered by that Department since 1897. 
It was fair to suppose that the Postmasters-General that were 
administering this experiment were honest men; that they had no 
pet theory; that they were endeavoring to exercise the discretion 
Congress gave them in a way which would redound to the ben- 
efit of the people and the welfare of all concerned. They were 
not extravagant officials, because the gentleman from Illinois says 
that the other departments and divisions of the Post-Office De- 
partment are most economically administered. Therefore, when 
you find the result coming from a power which was not con- 
strained or limited in any way in the method of the payment of 
these employees, and you find that that power has selected the 
salary system, it is fair to suppose that that is the proper, legiti- 
mate, and logical result of a fair experiment. Is not that true? 


With ample power to do so, why did not the Postmaster-General 
The exper- | 


select the contract system as the method of payment? 
iment has been going on, improvements and changes have been 


made in the system every year, the messages of successive Presi- | 


dents have come to Congress with various recommendations, but 
nobody has suggested any other method of payment than the 
method now employed. But the gentleman says that the expense 
of the present system is too great; that a contract system will be 
cheaper. This is the first argument he makes in favor of his bill. 
I think I can show, sir, that not only will the expense not be too 
great, but that it will not be greater than that of any of the 
economically administered bureaus of the Post-Office. 
Mr. Chairman, is not the gentleman simply guessing? Has he 
submitted for the consideration of this committee any facts, any 


figures, any deductions upon which he has based that statement? | 
I listened to his speech attentively, and have read it since, and | 
failed to find any argument which shows that the rural free- | 


delivery system with the carriers paid a salary as now will be 
more expensive than if the contract method of payment were in- 
troduced. Why, the gentleman admits in several pages of his 
remarks, as gentlemen of the Committee will remember, but I 


have not time to call attention to his utterances, thst he did not | 


believe that the contract system would reduce the cost. 

Let us see. He said that it was the most extravagant bureau 
of any department in any government since time began, or words 
to that effect. Let us look at the administrative features of this 
system. Eight hundred and fifty thousand dollars is appropriated 
for the administration of the rural free delivery for the next year. 
Now mark you, sir, when the next year rolls around there will be 


15,000 carriers, and for the administration of a bureau with these | 


15,000 carriers $850,000 is appropriated. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


gence, but I should like a little more time. 

Mr. SWANSON. There is a great pressure for time. 

_Mr. PEARRE. I do not often ask indulgence, but I should 
like to have about ten minutes more. 

Mr. SWANSON. Ican only yield the gentleman five minutes 
more, there is such a demand «4 members for time. 

Mr. PEARRE. Why, Mr. Chairman, in order that I may not 
lose more time, I will continue. Here is the cost of the adminis- 
tration of the rural free delivery compared with that of the Rail- 
way Mail Service: 


RURAL FREE DELIVERY. | RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE. 


4 route inspectors, at 


General superintendent ....... $3,000 | General Superintendent -..... $3,500 
Supervisor ........ iadsdasseesceghtitbinns 2,750 Aamenangrensel superintend- sen 
= lida nlibcistnmiin tans Redes S009 3, 
hief clerk ncbbeniiveaee deme bau 1,800 | Chief clerk ......... De pdsnd vote 2,000 
No corresponding office. Clerk in office General Super- 
+ aie | I ho sinc bawe 1,800 
‘ division inspectors, at.......- 2,500 | 11 assistant division superin- 
= Venenes, O6...... ......-...2- 2,700 
No corresponding office. ll assistant division superin- 
. SIR didca vines ignccce 1,800 
No corresponding office. 22 paseo superintendents, on 
, , Re 1, 
ba special agents, at ............ ,600 | 109 chief clerks, at... .......... 1,600 
~ clerks, division headquarters 27,300 | 180 clerks, division headquar- 
~ route inspectors, at._......... 1, ON ea ne ee te , 000 


| at $600 a year. 





Showing that in every instance in the administrative bureau 
of the Railway Mail Service of the United States the officials of 
the Government are paid more than they are in the same bureau 
of the rural free-delivery service, and that is a bureau which the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Loup] said is the most extrava- 
gant in the history of nations. The total cost for the supervision 
of the Railway Mail Service is $537,400, as follows: 


1 General Superintendent. ............-.... Sehiehinn gad tenndnvnthnhip acces $3, 500 
1 assistant poner EEE ESE SE EEE 8,000 
1 chief clerk (office of General Superintendent) -....................... 2, 000 
1 clerk (office of General Superintendent) .-.-......................--..-. 1,800 
11 division superintendents, at $2,700 -.................-.....--.--------- 29, 700 
1] assistant division superintendents, at $1,800 __........................ 19, 800 
22 assistant superintendents, at $1,000 ........................---...-...- 35, 200 
ss uae eeaianacepe nese 174, 400 
100 (about) clerks employed in division headquarters, although car- 
ried on the rolls as postal clerks, estimated ..............2..........- 210,000 
acre iat a a ill ae a inten sep eedugewnnp 479, 400 
Actual and necessary expenses, General Superintendent .............. 28,000 
Per diem allowances, assistant superintendents -.....................-. 30, 000 
Total cost for supervising Railway Mail Service alone -_......... 537,400 
Cost of departmental supervision, office of Second Assistant --.-__.... 185, 000 
RI dttitan cee lanl eat dma ahead nie lati hie elaein cb amanda ddiam © aceiéind 722, 400 


The cost of the departmental supervision office of the Second 
Assistant Postmaster-General is $185,000, which, added, makes in 


| all $722,200 for administration of Railway Mail Service, with only 


10,500 postal clerks. Now, $850,000 has been appropriated for the 


| next year for the administrative department of the rural free de- 


livery. One hundred and fifty thousand dollars of that must be 
taken off for stationery, supplies, etc., leaving $700,000 for the ad- 
ministration of the rural free-delivery service, with 15,000 carriers, 
showing a difference of over $22,000 in favor of the departmental 
supervision of the rural free-delivery service. Further than that: 
What is the total population of the United States? Seventy-eight 
million. 

In the rural free-delivery cities there are 32,000,000 people served 
by the free delivery. The rural town population is estimated at 
24,000,000, and the rural population outside of cities and towns 
to be served is 22,000,000, 4,000,000 of whom are now served by 
rural free delivery. The balance of the rural people unserved is 


| 18,000,000, and we must provide for them. How much will it 


cost? I will tell you by the figures. It will require 50,000 carriers 
But, the gentleman says, these people come and 
clamor at the doors of Congress to make us increase their salaries. 
They have had mighty poor luck in making the gentleman from 
California, the chairman of that committee, report any increase 
of salary, either for the clerks of the Post-Office, the clerks in 
the Railway-Mail Service, or the free-delivery carriers in the 
cities. 

Now, I trust we shall long have the gentleman from California 
at the head of that committee, but I do not apprehend, sir, 
that if some fell misfortune should overtake him, courage, vir- 
tue,and honor would disappear from the face of the earth. 
[Laughter.] I have confidence in the ability of the people of 


| the United States and this magnificent civilization which is the 
| consummation and concentration of all the political wisdom of 


ages; I have confidence in that civilization being able to furnish 
a man who, with the same courage and the same fearlessness and 
the same intelligence, will take hold of the management of the 
affairs of that committee and resist any improper importunities 
leading to extravagance. |Applause. | 

But to return to the estimate of what it would cost to furnish 


| rural free delivery to the remaining 18,000,000 of our rural popu- 
| lation still unserved. 
Mr. PEARRE. Mr. Chairman, I hesitate to ask for any indul- | 


It is estimated that it will require 50,000 
carriers to serve them. These, at $600 a year, would cost 


| $30,000,000. Buta deduction must be made from this figure of 


the saving made in the discontinuance of star routes and fourth- 
class post-offices in the introduction of rural free delivery, alarge 
number of which are always abolished. In Frederick County, 


| Md., for instance, there are 56 rural free-delivery carriers, and 49 
| post-offices and 32 star routes have been discontinued. 
| been carefully estimated that the saving from this source will be 
| $6,000,000. 


It has 


This deducted from the $30,000,000 leaves $24,000,000. 
A deduction, however, has to be made by reason of the enormous 
increase in revenues of the Post-Office Department by the intro- 
duction of rural free delivery. 

In Carroll County, Md., alone, which has a full county sys- 
tem, the aggregate revenues of the first three quarters, after the 
service was fully adjusted, were $20,489.19, and of the succeed- 
ing three quarters, ending September 30, 1901, $22,553.46, an 
increase of $2,064.27, or a fraction over 10 per cent. (See report 
of Postmaster-General for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, 
page 134.) Quoting again from the same report of the Postmas- 


| ter-General, page 134: 


In Table 1 of the Appendix will be found a statement showing separately 


| the postal revenues for the three years of 35 post-offices with rural free de- 


livery and 35 post-offices without rural free delivery, the towns and villages 
in each class having about the same population. This statement shows 
gratifying results in favor of the offices having rural free delivery, where 
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and that of 1901 
in the 3 towns 


the percen 
over 1900 is 11 
without rural free delivery was 4.7 per cent for the year 1900 over 1899, and 
4.6 per cent for 1901 over 1900. 


Again quoting from the same report on the same page: 


of ncrease ot 1900 over 1889 was 10.3 cent, 
r cent. On the other hand, the ecu 


An analysis of the gross postal revenues of the United States for the year 

1901, which were $111,631,195.39, shows that $7 47 came from 866 free- 
delivery cities. The re 3,600 Presidential offices yielded $16,063,251.81, 
while the 72,479 fourth-class offices produced $18,913,519.21. These amounts 
show an increase over the preceding year as follows: Free-delivery offices, 
€7,519,490.81, or 11.11 per cent; Presidential offices, $552,265.58, or 3.56 per cent 
(nonfree delivery); all fourth-class offices, $405,678.46, or 2.19 per cent— 
_ Showing a difference of between 7 and 8 per cent in the increase 
in the revenues of these respective offices in favor of the free- 
delivery offices. On page 135 of the same report the Postmaster- 
General says: 

These unsatisfactory conditions aepur as rural free delivery, with its 
attending benefits, reaches out into the country, giving the people equal 
postal facilities without regard to a: Soe has the effect of increasing 
the revenues at a rate at least equal to that maintained in the free-delivery 
cities, where during the past five years it has averaged 8 percent. It may 
then be reasonably claimed that a general extension of rural free delivery 
will increase the postal revenues from year to year at sucha rate that eventu- 
ally the service will become self-sustaining. 

he city free delivery is more than self-sustaining now. 

It therefore appears beyond doubt that the amount of revenue 
in the Post-Office Department has increased in proportion to the 
increase of the facilities furnished the citizen to dispatch and re- 
ceive his mail. From these figures and along these lines it has 
been estimated that there will be at least an increase of $10,000,000 
in the revenue arising from the increased business of the Depart- 
ment, due to increased and improved postal facilities. Deducting 
this again from the twenty-four million above remaining, and a 
balance of fourteen million will be left as the net cost of furnish- 
ing the farmers of the United States, and others living in the 
rural districts, the same advantages and blessings that are now 
enjoyed by their more fortunate brothers of the city. Indeed, 
one does not have to claim to be a prophet to foresee that eventu- 
ally the rural free-delivery system will cost the Government noth- 
ing, but will be absolutely self-sustaining. 

This $14,000,000, the cost of establishing rural free delivery 
through those portions of the United States now unprovided with 
it, is not so appalling as the gentleman from California would 
lead us to believe when compared with the present cost of the 
city delivery system, which, according to the estimates of the 
First Assistant Postmaster-General, at page 103 of the annual re- 
port of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 
30,1901, appear to be $18,745,450, nor does this amount stand out 


in such horrid relief, as the chairman of the committee would | fSSnent pursuant to which this contract is made. 
have us believe, when compared with the present cost of our rail- | 


way-mail service, the sum necessary for maintaining which, as 
set out by the Second Assistant Postmaster-General, on page 332 
of the same report, is $11,098,496. These figures certainly do not 
justify the extravagant statements of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia in his speech on this bill delivered March 3, in which he 
said that ‘‘rural free-delivery service completed through the 
country would cost $60,000,000.°’ 

While upon this point of the comparative cost of the salary 
method and contract method of payment of the rural free-delivery 
carriers it may be well to direct the attention of the gentleman 
from California to the fact that when the Postmaster-General (if 
this bill should become a law) would ask for bids for the carry- 
ing, collecting, and delivery of the mails, as now performed by 
the rural free-delivery carrier, he would find that the bids would 
be very much higher proportionately than those now made by con- 
tractors for star routes. Formerly star-route contractors simply 
carried the mail from the railroad to the post-office in closed 
pouches. He was required to collect no mail and deliver no mail 
to any individual. Within the last year the Second Assistant 
Postmaster-General has issued an order requiring that star-route 
contractors shall deliver the mail to those who leave requests 
therefor at the nearest post-office; and since that additional re- 
quirement has been made there has been an increase in the cost of 
carrying the mail by star-route contract. 

The Second Assistant Postmaster-General, on page 317 of the 
Annual Report of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1901, from which I now read, says: 

The average rate per mile traveled on June 30, 1901, under the old con- 
tracts, was 3.87 cents. The average rate per mile traveled on July 1, 1901, 
under the new contracts, was 5.26 cents—an increase of 1.39 cents per mile, or 
3.91 per cent. 

This increase of nearly 36 per cent in the cost under the con- 
tract system has arisen since the three new requirements have 
been added to the contract: 

First. That the contractor shall live on or in the neighborhood 
of his route, and shall personally perform the work. 

Second. That he shall deliver the mail to individuals along his 
route, making proper arrangements therefor. 

Third. That he shall accept mail from an individual along his 
route for deposit at the next post-office. 





| objection to his doing so if it does not interfere with his makin 


“In addition to these duties the rural free-delivery carrier ‘is 
compelled not only to accept mail when handed to him by indi 
viduals, but to collect it from their boxes. 

Second. To carry stamps and sell them, to sell money orders, 
and register letters. 

If the contract service will increase in cost nearly 36 per cent 
by the addition of about one-third the duties of the rural free- 
delivery carriers, it is safe to say that it will at least double when 
all the duties of the rural free-delivery carrier are imposed upon 
the contract carrier who is contemplated by this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I listened with close attention and much sur- 
prise to the discussion between the gentleman from California 
and the gentleman from Illinois, in which the gentleman from 
California tried to sustain his statement that— - 
every star-route contract let a year ago, going into operation on the Ist of 
last July, in the first section, which embraces New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia, and Virginia, every single star- 
route contract obligated the contractor to deliver and collect the mail from 
every resident on his route, and he is doing it to-day. 

I was, I say, surprised to hear the gentleman make this con- 
tention, because, unfortunately, it is incorrect. The star-route 
contractor in the first district, under the new contracts, is not re- 
quired to collect mail from every resident on his route. And he 
is not doing it to-day. He is required to deliver mail into boxes 
along his route at the risk of the addressee, and then only upon 
the written order of that person upon the postmaster at the near- 


| est post-office. 


I turn to page 318 of the report of the Second Assistant Post- 
master-General in the annual report to which I have already re- 
ferred, and read from the terms of the advertisement for star- 
route contracts: 


The carrier is not required to collect mail from the boxes, but _— is no 
the sched- 
ule time. The law provides that every carrier of the mail shall receive any 
mail matter presented to him,if properly prepaid by stamps, and deliver 
the same for mailing at the next post-office at which he arrives, but that no 
fees shall be allowed him therefor. 

This is the advertisement. Let us see what the contract itself 
provides, to which the gentleman from California so often and so 
vigorously referred the gentleman from Illinois. I read from the 
fourth paragraph or provision of a ‘‘ Contract for Mail Service,’ 


| which I secured from the Second Assistant Postmaster-General: 








| contractor to collect the mail. 
| upon his rights, he can not be required, either under the adver- 


Fourth. To take mail matter from any post-office now on the route, or 
that may hereafter be established on the route,and carry the same to, and 
deposit it into, the proper box now on or that may hereafter be placed on the 
line of the route for this purpose (or on any route that may hereafter be 
established and to which this contract may be extended, as hereinafter pro- 
vided), when requested so to do, as contemplated by the terms of the adver- 


It will be observed that he is only required to deposit mail in 
post-office boxes when requested so to do, as contemplated by 
the terms of the advertisement pursuant to which this contract 
is made. The advertisement, pursuant to which the contract is 
made, says nothing about collecting mail from boxes, except that 
he is not required to so collect it, nor is there a suggestion in the 
contract which could be construed into a requirement upon the 
As a matter of law, if he stands 


tisement or under the contract with the advertisement read into 
it, to collect mail from anybody or any place except the post- 
offices along his route. 

Moreover, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from California has 
overlooked the fact that these improvements in the star-route 
service have only been made in the first section, embracing the 


| States which I have already mentioned, and in that section only, 


since July 1,1901. The advantages of the rural free-delivery sys- 
tem had become so apparent and had made such a deep and fa- 
vorable impression upon the people that it becamea case of 
‘‘Help me, Cassius, or I sink.’’ This miserable old star-route sys- 
tem, with its characteristic rickety wagon and ricketier horse, 
driven by a man not there for the accommodation of the people, 
but determined to earn the amount of his contract with as little 
trouble as possible, saw that it would be entirely superseded by 
the sprightly and modern rural free-delivery service. The officers 
took hold of it then and began, for the first time since 1793, to 
make some improvements in it, copied after the rural free-deliv- 
ery service, and now the gentleman from California would have 
us adopt it instead of its superior prototype. 

I now come, sir, to the second argument of the gentleman from 
California, which is that there is so much politics in the present 
system that he fears for the safety of his colleagues and their 
continued service in the House. He threatens us with an army 
of rural free-delivery carriers sweeping down upon us and s0 
making slaves of every member of Congress; that they will have 
their will in legislation, increasing their salaries, and that we will 
not dare oppose them. The gentleman from California stoutly 
denies that any such fear will possess his soul, but seems to 1n- 
timate that while he has the fortitude to resist such assaults he 
fears for the virtue of his weaker brothers. 
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There can be very little argument, sir, in this. There are 
10,500 postal clerks in the United States and they are thoroughly 
organized. There are 17,789 letter carriers in the cities and | 
towns and they are thoroughly organized. There are 72,479 | 
fourth-class postmasters in the United States, each of whose post- | 
offices is a town or village center from which radiates political | 
and other influences. If Congress were in danger of beimg con- | 
trolled by these influences against its duty, it would certainly 
have so been controlled by these agencies ere now. The railway | 
postal clerks, the letter carriers, the post-office clerks, all sepa- 
rately organized, have separately petitioned Congress on numer- 
ous occasions to iscrease their compensation, and I believe justly 
so. but these petitions have not yet so improperly controlled a 
sufficient number of Congressmen to pass bills increasing their 
respective salaries, which could be looked upon, even by an econ- | 
omist, as a raid upon the public Treasury. 

The fourth-class postmaster has not organized, as far as I know, | 
but he could if he would, and could, perhaps. be more potent in | 
exercising politics for or against a member of Congress than any | 
of the other agencies. These men havea perfect right to lay their | 
grievances before Congress and to present to their Congressman 
or to the whole body of Congress the reasons why they believe | 
their compensation should be increased. It is not only the right, 
but the duty, of Congress to give such petitions, ee made, | 
careful consideration, and, if the reasons appear to be good and the 
salaries too small, to correct the injustice by increasing the sala- 
ries. This much rural free-delivery carriers could do, and no 
more. 

The right to petition is an ancient one, for which the Anglo- 
Saxon has shed much blood and endured much suffering, and I for 
one will never vote to curtail him of that privilege; nor will I 
permit the probability of the exercise of that right by any set of 
men to prevent my voting in favor of a system which I believe to 
be good, simply because the officers of t system might desire 
to submit petitions tome. Why, Mr. Chairman, one fourth-class 
postmaster, with all the time he has to spare, with his store and 
post-office the center of attraction of the town or village in which 
he lives, with opportunities to see not only the people of the town, 
but those who come into his store from the country, could do 
more good or injury to a member of Congress in one day than a 
rural free-delivery carrier, hurrying along his route, could do in 
aweek. Such an argument is an imputation upon the manhood 
of the House, and I believe will be resented in the vote. 

If it be wise, as the gentleman from California argues, that we 
put rural free-delivery carriers under the contract system in order 
to keep them out of politics and to protect ourselves, why not put 
the railway postal clerks under the contract system, the fourth- 
class postmasters under the contract system, the post-office clerks 
under the contract system, and especially the 17,789 letter carriers 
in the towns and cities throughout the United States under the 
contract system? Why pay the city carrier, whose duties are even 
simpler than the rural free-delivery carrier (because he does not 
sell stamps and money orders nor register letters), a salary and 
let the important work of the rural free-delivery carrier out by 
contract? I have listened patiently for a satisfactory answer to 
ee question, Mr. Chairman, but have heard none in all this de- 

vate. 

The third argument upon which the gentleman from California 
bases his advocacy of this bill, which is to put the rural free- 
delivery carriers under contract, and the one upon which, perhaps, 
he lays the most emphasis, is that it is impossible to adjust the pay 
of the rural carrier to the work that he does. Will you better 
adjust the compensation for the work by bidding? Hardly. The 
bidders will, in the first place, be largely ignorant of the amount 
of time required and the amount of work to be done. Some will 
bid too high. Then all the bids will be rejected by the Depart- 
ment. Some will bid too low, the contract will be awarded, and 
as soon as the contractor discovers that he has bid too low he 
will throw up the work. In both instances there will be great 
public inconvenience. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the present system is so flexible that the 
Department can and does now adjust the salaries of rural car- 
ners to meet local conditions as respects topography, time, etc. 
Under the present system the officers of the Post-Office partment 
are not constrained by any — requirements as to the amounts 
of the respective salaries. This makes the system elastic and 
enables the Department to most justly and conveniently adjust 
the compensation to the existing conditions. The gentleman from 
California seemed to be under the im ion that there had been 
no discrimination in the salaries paid to the rural carriers, or, at 
least, only in one or two cases. Twill include in my remarks a 
list of the irregular salaries of rural free-delivery carriers through- 
out the United States, which I secured from the Post-Office De- 
partment, after hearing the gentleman express his doubts upon 
this subject. This list will show that the salaries of rural free- 
delivery carriers range from $180 to more than $500. From this it 


appears that the Department has adjusted, and very skillfully 
adjusted, the salaries to the work done. 
Frregular salaries of rural letter carriers. 


State. Office. 














Name of carrier. Salary. 
} 

| Alabama.......... East Lake............ William D. Carroll_....... | $360 
EE sadcaacencses _ oh | eee 360 
S EE dedebadl, sche ate ERs dt ccencmcece va 480) 
| Arkansas ......... | Fort Smith _......._.| Edward C. EWO@AR.......... 480) 
California -....... | Redwood City --..-.-- Walter Knight _........... | 450) 
Connecticut ...... | Brookfield Center .... Benjamin Rippy -.......... 180 
bo a Uf 300 
Eagleville -........... Bennett Wyliys .......... 300 
as Thomas H. Wheeler__..____| 360 
(.. =a | John K. Sanstrom.._....._.| 180) 
| Riverside ............,| Frank L. Fenwick._.__..... } 40 
PD intinenesctetune eee Coy Vanbickle............. 360 
Indiana -...... ...-| Crawfordsville -_...- James R. Rankin. ...... eual 500 
NT side cdbtemnbe | Eaglegrove _........- Hari D. Spears_.............} 380 
SD I dis eanciliiinaanded George Hauser ........_.... 420 
Whitten -...... peste Thomas H. Hauser, jr...... 480 
IG a crectanian Se Preston J. Carver_......... 480) 
ee George C. Roberts .___.___. | 480) 
Sebago Lake.....___. Walter P. Libby -.-...._-- } 400) 
South Harpswell ....| Daniel Merriman._........- 300 
ins aineens Richard E. Burns __....._- | 480) 
| Maryland......... | Halethorp ........... OR EEE 480) 
§ NE iiceacveten Herbert lL. Cursler..........} 480) 
| Le Gore_..... .---| Frank P. Lescallet -....._- 300 
Middletown... _..... Martin F. Zecher.......... | 360 
| Monrovia ...........- Joseph G.Glase ....-----} B40 
} Mount Airy-......... ae 450) 
| New Windsor_._..... Ephraim B. Durbin -....-_. 540 
| Pocomoke City --.... Asbury P. Beauchamp - ---- 360 
| William T. C. Hargis. -_..._. ‘ 480) 
} | Samuel J. Maddux ....._... 360 
|} Taneytown .......... | Arthur B. Coombs ......_-.- 200 
| Seemene ........... | John H. Freeze __..._...... 450 
Eliza R. Cover -........... 300 
William P. Mohler ...____. 480 
| Walkersville......._. Augustus E. Roderick. _.__. 480 
| Westminster __.____. | David C.Slonaker_________ 450) 
| Woodensburg __..___ | Leonard K. Clifton _______- 300 
| York Road........... Robert W.Galt......____ 450) 
icici nwe etcain 450 
James A. Koons ........... 260 
| William D. Shildt -.........! 4x0) 
Massachusetts ....| Athol .............._. Ensign A. Marsh _.......... 300 
James Oliver _.............- \ 300 
New York ...._... Chazy ................| Robert C. Doming...._..... | 480) 
| Edwin French --_........__. | 4x) 
North Carolina_..| Fort Barnwell....._- William Penn Lane-._....__| 480 
Pennsylvania__-._. Gettysburg .......... Isreal A. Noel .............. 530 
| Brandywine Sum- | Frank B. Standbridge _____| 330 

| mit. 
Kennett Square ___-.. Joseph J. Hughes -_....__- 360 
South Carolina ...| Iva _................... Alexander C. Jackson ..-. 480) 
Tennessee _.._.... DE ate ae Nathan M. Boyd __......_.. 540 
| Greenville _........-- Francis M. Broyles. -__.._..- 480) 
CS |.) eee 480 
| Charles N. Boyd-_.......... 480 
Vermont. ......... eeeepert ecccecce--| EEROSS Be. Norton ......... 460 
eee Oliver H. Brown --......._-| 480 
| South Hero.........- Clarence C. Kinney -...... 360 
Sidney C. Phelps - ---. wee 360 
Virginie ....0:<..-- | Chilhowie............ Lonnie E. Faris. ............ | 540 
Draper. ..............| Beverly T. Gilmer-......... } 540 
a George M. Lam.........-. | 300 
| George T. Herndon... .-. 300 
Penn Laird ..........| David H. Hinegardner _____| 480 
F | Axtom................| John D. Rogers. ..........- | 540 
Washington ......| Centerville .......... Levi Thomas Leath ....... 300 


Moreover, Mr. Chairman, the Department has in operation a 
method which will enable it to determine as definitely, as accu- 
rately, and as justly as any other method that could be conceived 
about what it is worth tocover a certain route. Each carrier is now 
required to fill out a monthly time report showing, daily, at what 
hour and minute he reported at the office, at what hour and min- 
ute he left to serve his route, at what hour and minute he returned 
after serving his route, and the daily time on the route. Each 
day he fills in this information on spaces provided in the report. 
There are 31 spaces, one to cover each day in the month. At the 
end of the month he signs this report and turns it over to the post- 
master. The postmaster must then approve it and promptly 
forward it to the general superintendent of rural free delivery 
and retain a copy or duplicate on his own files. If the work be 
done by the substitute, it is so indicated on the report. 

From a review of these reports the superintendent of rural 
free delivery can readily ascertain in the course of a year how 
much time it takes tocover that route. Moreover, the postmaster 
or keeper of the postal station must at the end of each calendar 
month report to the First-Assistant Postmaster-General, on a 
blank prepared for that purpose, the number of registered let- 
ters and packages, letters, postal cards, newspapers, circulars, 
and kages delivered by each one of the carriers centering at 
hi sles. and also a list of the same collected by each of the car- 
riers. In addition to this, the routes are inspected at stated 
periods during each year, and reports made by the inspector to 
the superintendent of rural free delivery. 

These reports contain 36 questions, which the route inspectcr 
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has to answer in writing. These questions cover every conceiv- | 


able feature of the service, going into detail. 
this, the superintendent of rural free delivery sends inquiries to 
the postmasters, as a check upon the reports of the carrier, in- 
quiring when the principal mail arrives in his office, when the 
principal afternoon dispatch leaves his office, at what hour the 
rural carrier reports for duty, which carriers have locked pouches, 
the number of star routes supplied by the office, whether each 
carrier has an available substitute, whether the postmaster has 
maps and descriptions of the existing rural routes on file in his 


office, what the condition of the roads traveled by the carriers | 


is, whether the roads were impassible at any time during the 
past winter, if so, for how many days and what was the cause, etc. 

This system of reports and inspections, it would appear, Mr. 
Chairman, places the superintendent of rural free delivery in pos- 
session of all the information that any man could secure with 
regard to the route and the time and trouble necessary to cover it, 
and therefore enables him and the First Assistant Postmaster- 
General to determine better than by any other method what the 
work is worth. 
isting law, adapt the salary to it. 


justed to meet the conditions. The method of fixing salaries up 
to the present time has not been absolutely arbitrary, but has 
been at the rate of about $100 for each5 miles. The information 
thus gained, I submit, enables the Post-Office Department to ar- 
rive at a more correct conclusion as to the value of the work than 
the man who has bid for it himself. The Government does not 
desire cheap service so much as good service. Good service is 
always cheap. Bad service is dear at any price. This has been 
our experience with the star-route system. The Government does 
not desire to squeeze the last cent out of the citizen by requiring 
him to be a competitive bidder, but is only anxious to know what 
the work is fairly worth, and is then ready to give that price. 
The contract system is an obsolete system. The tendency of 
governments is to employ their own servants and agents, and to 
have them under government control and discipline. No other 
country in the world which operates a rural free-delivery system 
operates it under contract. Onthecontrary,in every government, 
including the United States, in which this system is in operation 
to-day salaries are paid to the carriers, and they are government 
agents, government officers. The difference between the serv- 
ices of a contractor and the services of an officer of the govern- 


ment is about the same as the difference between the work of a | 


hired nurse and that of a member of the family. The govern- 


ment officer feels that he has been honored by appointment as a | 


government official. He takes pride in the performance of his 
work, and in satisfying the requests and reasonable demands of 
his patrons. He has a wholesome fear of his superior officers, 
whose eyes are upon him and who have the power to suspend or 
dismiss him for dereliction of duty. He takes an interest in the 
work and tries to improve the service. 

The contractor reads his contract closely and cuts off every 
corner in it that he can. He serves his patrons grudgingly and 
often rudely, knowing that mere impoliteness and lack of accom- 
modation will not vitiate his contract. He cares not whether his 
patrons feel kindly toward him or look upon him asa good carrier 
or not, because he knows that whatever their opinions may be, 
his contract can not be vitiated except by some distinct violation 
of one of its explicit terms. If the people complain of a public 
servant, his superiors immediately call upon him to answer and 


will insist that he do his work in a spirit of accommodation rather | 


than grudgingly. If the patrons complain of the contract car- 
rier he silently points to his contract and claims that he has not 
violated it in any substantial manner. The one works like Portia 
in a spirit of kindliness and love for his work. The other, like 
Shylock, silently points to the terms denominated in the bond. 

The modern tendency of governments is to employ their own 
officers at a salary rather than to let their work out by contract to 
the lowest bidder. Aye, more, the modern tendency of govern- 
ments is to take absolute control of all methods of the transmission 
of public intelligence and to place it in the hands of its salaried 
officers. This tendency had its first manifestation in the United 
States in the establishment of the Post-Office Department at the 
very beginning of our Government, and even more modern mani- 
festations of it appear from the fact that not only do all civilized 
nations so control their postal affairs, but that statistics from 75 
of the principal nations of the world show that the government 
owns and operates the telegraph in all except Bolivia, Cuba, 
Cypress, Hawaii, Honduras, and the United States. 

I fear that our people can not get much comfort out of the 
company in which we find ourselves upon this proposition. 
Moreover, Government control of telegraphic methods of trans- 
mitting intelligence through a postal telegraph has been indorsed 
by such men as Henry Clay, Charles Sumner, Hannibal Hamlin, 
General Grant, Senators Edmunds, Dawes, Chandler, N. P. Hill, 


In addition to all | 
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and Gen. B. F. Butler, and Postmaster-Generals Johnson, Ran- 
dall, Maynard, Howe, Creswell, and Wanamaker; Professor 
Morse, the inventor of the telegraph; Charles W. Field, the 
founder of the Atlantic cable and director in the Western Union 
Company; James Gordon Bennett, Professor Ely, Lyman Abbott, 
T. V. Powderly, and Samuel Gompers. Every country of Europe 
controls not only its postal facilities but its telegraphic facilities. 


| France, Germany, Russia, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Switzer- 


land, and many other nations had their own lines at the start. 


| In England the telegraph was originally in private hands, and 


j 


Having ascertained this, they can, under the ex- | 
The salaries now given are not | 
unchangeable, as they would be if fixed by law, but can be ad- | 


| 








after a three-years’ fight it was taken charge of by the Govern- 
ment. Iam not now going into a discussion of the wisdom of 
this policy, but simply advert to it to sustain the proposition that 
the tendency through all modern governments is to control all 
methods of the transmission of public intelligence through their 
own salaried officers. 

Indeed, sir, the tendency has gone further. It has extended to 
the suggestion of the Government ownership of the railroads. 
By this plan the Government would control, not by contract but 
by its salaried officers, all railroad transportation, passenger and 
freight. This plan is not only being agitated, but has been digni- 
fied by a serious but not hostile discussion by the Hon. Martin 
A. Knapp, Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in an article in the Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science for January, 1902. Ido not advert to this 
either by way of approval or disapproval, but simply to again 
sustain the proposition that the modern tendency of governments 
is to assume control of the great public utilities, which have be- 
come necessities for the citizen, and to operate them by their own 
salaried officers rather than to leave the work to the tender and 
uncertain mercy of private enterprise, or even to permit that por- 
tion of it which is the Government’s own patronage to be per- 
formed by private individuals under contract. 

The gentleman from California can give us no assurances of the 
result of this system. He does not point with any confidence to 
the operations of the star-route system, because he is compelled 
to admit that only recently they found it necessary to improve it 
by imitating the rural free-delivery service. His plan is but an 
experiment which has never been tried. The present system of 
rural free delivery has been tried without trammel as an experi- 
ment for five years. In that experiment the officers of the Post- 
Office Department, honest, capable, discreet, and economical men, 
have been endeavoring during that time to develop the best, the 
cheapest, the safest, and most satisfactory method of distributing 
the mail through the rural communities. In that experiment the 
Postmaster-General has been constrained by no precedent or legal 
regulation. He could just as freely have selected the contract 
system for his carriers as the salary system, and yet he selected 
the salary system, notwithstanding the fact that he had before 
him in operation in his own Department the star-route system, in 
which the carriers are under contract. 

These star-route carriers were the only carriers who went 
through the rural districts. The Postmaster-General, in estab- 
lishing the rural free-delivery routes, came into contact with them, 
and if his experience had taught him that the contract system in 
vogue with the star-route carrier was preferable to the salary sys- 
tem he would naturally have adopted it; but with the star-route 
carrier before his very eyes, with the star-route carrier to be su- 
perseded by the rural free-delivery carrier, instead of making the 
rural free-delivery carrier a star-route carrier by contract. with 
enlarged duties, he made the star-route carrier a rural free-delivery 
carrier, with a salary and enlarged duties. He had the amplest 
opportunity to contrast the two plans, and in his five years of 
experience he has selected the salary plan. of 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that this matter is too plain for 
argument. An attempt has been made to foist this bill upon this 
House when there has been absolutely no complaint of the popu- 
lar and growing rural free-delivery system under salary; when 
the Postmaster-General, at the ned of the postal affairs of this 
Government, after careful and conscientious study and ample ex- 
periment, has selected the salary system. Though no petition has 
come from the people; though no recommendation has come from 
the Department; though the full messages of the Presidents have 
come to Congress without any recommendation of this sort what- 
ever; though the Civil Service Department, the Mrs. Grundy 0! 
American politics, finds no fault and makes no complaint, the 
business of the Government and the work of this House is delayed 
for days by what seems to be a determined effort to do something 
that nobody wants except the gentlemen on the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

If, sir, it be cheaper for the Government and better for the pul lic 
service to have the work of the Government done by contract, W " 
waste time and money on the Post-Office Department at all 
Why not have all of our postal facilities let by contract to the I a 
est bidder? Why not advertise every post-office in the Unitec 
States and let the citizen come forward and offer his bid to manage 
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the affairs of the respective post-offices? Many citizens would 
doubtless bid and would be glad to do the service. Why not ad- 
vertise for bids by the various railroad companies for Lentlinn 
and distributing the mails as they are handled and distributed by 
the railway postal clerks to-day? The railroads now enter into 
contracts with the Government for the carrying of the mail. 
Why not let them arrange and distribute it also, if the argument 
of the gentleman from California be good? Why not, indeed, if 
the contract system be cheaper and the service will be, therefore, 


improved, offer the work of city free delivery to the lowest bid- | 


der instead of paying salaries ranging from $600 to $1,200 a year 
for letter carriers in the towns and cities? 

What difference can be found between a carrier in the city and 
a carrier in the country, or what argument can be advanced why 
one should be paid a salary and the other paid under contract? 
I submit, Mr. Chairman, that no argument can be advanced in 
favor of applying the contract system to the rural free-delivery 
carrier which does not with equal force apply to the carrier in 
the city, to the railway postal clerk, and to the postmaster him- 
self. Indeed, if the Government desire, it could get bidders by 
the score whe would be willing to take off the hands of the Gov- 
ernment the management of all its postal affairs and the collec- 
tion and distribution of its mails. No reasonable man would 
listen with patience for one moment to such a proposition. The 
mere statement of it I have just made shows its absurdity and 
ought to aid in showing the absurdity of the proposition in this 
bill to let the work of distributing the mails through the rural 
communities by contract to the lowest bidder. 

I hope, sir, that I may live to see the day when every star route 
in the United States shall have been abolished, when the cadav- 
erous horse and rattling wagon of the star-route driver shall van- 
ish from the sight of man, and in its place, along every highway, 
the bright, energetic, and ambitious son of the sturdy farmers of 
the land may be seen with his well-fed, active horse and his trim 
wagon, hurrying the letters and papers of the people from post- 
oftice and postal station and delivering them into the mail boxes 
of every farmer in the land, planted in front of his own gate and 
protected by the power and the officials of the Government, col- 
lecting, as he goes, letters and packages from all those who de- 
sire them dispatched, selling stamps and furnishing money orders, 
the registration of letters and all the facilities of a post-office to 
every rural citizen of the nation. Thus, at last, some of the 
hardships of rural life will have been overcome, and in respect to 
the receipt and dispatch of his mail, at least, the farmer will stand 
on an equal footing with his more favored brother of the town 
and city. . 

Mr. Chairman, this is essentially a farmer’s facility, a farmer’s 
convenience, and a farmer’s boon. Do not let us quibble abont 
its cost or seek by insidious means to overthrow it. The growth 
of this system has been wonderful. and reflects distinguished 
credit upon the able gentlemen under whose administration it 
has been perfected to its present condition. Without guide, with- 
out suggestion, but developing it as the needs of the people's 
services required, with patience and great ability, the Hon. 
Charles Emory Smith and his able superintendent of rural free 
delivery, the Hon. A. W. Machen, have wrought out of nothing 
one of the greatest public utilities among the many that add to 
the comfort and convenience of the people of the United States. 
{Loud applause. ] 


River and Harbor Appropriation Bill—Amendment for Coosa 
River. 


SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES W. THOMPSON, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HoUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 18, 1902. 


; The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 12846) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes— 


Mr. THOMPSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I believe the Rivers and Harbors Committee is 
composed of honorable men, men of ability and good judgment, 
and that they have labored earnestiy and faithfully to reach the 
result which they have submitted to this House for consideration. 
I do not care to gainsay the proposition that the bill which they 
have presented is an ably prepared document, the intention of 
Which, as they claim, is to increase the transportation facilities 
of this great country, and to cheapen the transportation of its 





products. I am in favor of liberal appropriations by this Gov- 
ernment for the improvement of our rivers and harbors, because 
I believe that system furnishes the only check we have against 
the great railroad monopolies and combines which are making 
unjust discrimination in freight charges, thereby encouraging 
elaborate trusts and combinations of all kinds. Therefore | 
heartily favor the bill these gentlemen have presented for our 
consideration, in the main. But as the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Bau] has said, the men composing this com- 
mittee are human; they are not infallible, they are liable to err, 
and I claim that in the consideration of some of the claims pre- 
sented to them they have erred, and that the section of country 
I have the honor to represent has been unfairly and unjustly 
treated by this committee. 

The distinguished chairman of the committee [Mr. Burton] 
said yesterday that the Coosa River, flowing through the district 
which I represent, was the least meritorious of all the projects 
presented to his committee, and he undertook to fortify that state- 
ment by a report recently submitted to that committee from an 
engineer who has been stationed in our section of the State for 
the past two years. This report, Mr. Chairman, is not consistent 
with the reports that have been made upon this stream for the 
past twenty-five years, and is not consistent with the report made 
by this same engineer two years. I can not imagine what has 
brought about this great and sudden change of heart in this en 
gineer. Nochange has been made in the conditions in that sec- 
tion of Alabama, except in the way of progress, advancement, 
and development along all lines. 

As shown by the report of Gen. Thomas L. Casey, Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army, in 1890: 


Nine Alabama counties lie immediately upon the Coosa River and are cut 
off from water communication with the Alabama River. Theseare Cherokee, 
Etowah, Calhoun, St. Clair, Talladega, Shelby, Coosa, Chilton, and Elmore 
Their area is about 3,565,272 acres, of which about 632.855 are in a high state 
of cultivation. There are great opportunities for stock raising and for dairy 
and poultry farming here. The population of these counties is about 200,000, 
the assessed value $45,000,000, with 700,000 acres in cultivation, producing 
150,000 bales of cotton, 3,500,000 bushels of corn, 750,000 bushels of oats, half a 
million bushels of wheat and other farm products, as well as stock in pro 
portion. The total annual am of agricultural products grown in the 
portions of Alabama and Georgia lying immediately upon the Coosa River 
is 502,000, of which 50,000 tons are cotton, 100,000 cotton seed, 224,000 corn, 40,500) 
oats, 67,500 wheat, and 20,000 cattle, sheep, and hogs. 

In the 9 Alabama counties that lie immediately upon the Coosa are 2,835,000 
acres of unimproved land. This is clothed with virgin forests of the long 
leaf yellow pine, intermingled with white, red, and chestnut oak, hickory, 
and other valuable timber. These forests average not less than 3,000 feet of 
timber to the acre, or a total of 8,505,000,000 feet of timber in these counties, 
or about 20,000 tons, worth, perhaps, $65,000,000. 

The mineral resources of this section are enormous. There are masses 
of rich red and brown iron ores and many other minerals. There is gold in 
Coosa County, a fine grade of kaolin in Calhoun and Etowah counties, abun- 
dant marble in Talladega County, plumbago in Chilton, and some tin has 
been found in Clay and Coosa counties: but brown and red iron ores, coal, 
and lime are the predominating minerals. 

Inexhaustible deposits of iron ore are found on the banks of the Coosa, 
with an abundance of coaland lime. The present iron output of the Coosa 
Valley mines reaches 1,600,000 tons annually, worth $2,400,000. -What would 
it be with the Coosa improved? ° 

The lime interests in the Coosa Valley are remarkable, and the deposits 
perhaps the richest and most extensive in the United States. The lime as 
says 98 to 100 a, cent pure in the cliffs along the river. The coal fields of 
the Coosa Valley are estimated to contain 350 square miles. There are great 
factories in the valley, including some 12 furnaces with an output annually 
of 670,000 tons, as well as cotton factories making 21,000 tons of cotton goods 
each year. Manufactories of car wheels, bar iron, and other products at 
Gadsden and Anniston aggregate 170,000 tons, worth $5,300,000, and at the 
same places 100,000 tons of iron pipe, worth $4,000,000, are made, while the 
output of the carpet and cordage mills at Anniston is 525 tons, worth a quar- 
ter of a million. 

The recapitulation of the annual resources of the Coosa is as follows: 








Agriculture, 500,000 tons, valued at ............---.--.--------------- $16, 000, 000 

i a a ee eeeuncinanen 5, 600, 000 
RE I, Tree WII, WEIS Oe 6 nce oc aiwece oc ccce cecececcccccccdcce 2, 400, 000 
a ee I I ing 255s. wcawdeeenen Gates obsess acacceca 416, 000 
a I a ee nemene 300,000 
Manufactory, 961,525 tons, valued at..............-...........-...... 28,050, 000 
tell, SOURS Gem VEO De oo nsin on cdc cic cccwtscccccccccccce 52, 766, 000 


In addition to the above undeveloped resources of the Coosa 
River which lie slumbering and waiting for navigation, there was 
transported over the Alabama River, between Montgomery and 
Mobile, Ala., the following amount of tonnage: 





In 1899, 76,529 tons of merchandise of estimated value of $6, 887, 610 
And in value of timber 2.500, 000 


Tn 1900, 85,567 tons, i  cenaces 7,701, 030 





Neen enn nn nd os da cas cecs erecew cccceecste 2, 500, 000 
Tn 1901, 119,634 tons, valued at 8, 375,000 
as cnt cirsnae eeegne duatenéecsvecaet 3, 000, 000 


A large portion of which would be carried to and from We. 
tumpka if you would give us an appropriation sufficient to com- 
plete lock 31 and open and build lock and dam 30. The people 1 
represent in the Fifth district of Alabama are very much inter- 
ested in this matter. They feel that their claim upon the Gov- 
ernment for this appropriation, which has been so long neglected, 
is a just one. 
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Hon. W.R. Merriam, Director of the Census, in an able article 
in the Manufacturer’s Record of February, says: 


One of the Southern States that has done much toward utilizing her ad- 


vantages asa manufacturing State is Alabama. The summary below shows | 


that the capital invested in that State has increased during the past fifty 
years from $3.000,000, in round numbers, to over $70,000,000. The increase in 
the number of establishments from 1890 to 1900 was 88 per cent, and the in- 
crease in capital invested was about 53 per cent. 

The population increased during these years from 771,623 to 1,828,697, or 137 
per cent, while the average number of wage-earners employed in manufac- 
turing establishments increased from 4,936 to 52,902, or 971.8 per cent. This 
growth of the wage-earning class bas been very marked in the last two dec- 
ades, and particularly in the decade 1880 to 1890, when the increase was 210.8 
a cent, as compared with an increase of 19.8 per cent in total population. 

n 1900 the average number of wage-earners in manufactures constituted 2.9 
per cent of the total population, as compared with eight-tenths of 1 per cent 
in 1880. But probably the best indication of the importance of the wage- 
earning class is afforded by the greatest number employed at one time dur- 
ing the year. In 1900 this was 76,931, or 4.2 per cent of the total population of 
the State. 

The mangoes of the manufacturing industries of Alabama during the 
last twenty-five years is due to the utilization of the State’s rich mineral re- 
sources, which were neglected in the earlier years of the century. This de- 
velopment of the iron industry and of coal and mining has stimulated a vari- 
ety of manufactures which are centered in the Birmingham district, in the 
northern part of the State, where the mineral deposits exist. The abundance 
of coal has made unnecessary any extensive use of the water power of the 
State on the Coosa, Tennessee, and Tallapoosa rivers, although on the Talla- 
poosa, near Montgomery, one of the largest water plants in the South has re- 
cently been constructed. It is noteworthy that the great development of 
manufactures in the northern part of the State has taken place largely with- 
out the advantage of navigable water for the cheap shipment of products. 
* * * Jtis estimated that water communication with Mobile would reduce 
freight charges on iron and coal 80 per cent. 

Why, sir, it is a conceded fact that the region through which 
the Coosa River flows is one of the richest in the world. Col. 
A. K. McClure, the gifted editor of the Philadelphia Times, has 
repeatedly declared Alabama to be one of the richest States, natu- 
rally, in the world, if not the richest; and I believe that gentle- 
man’s estimate is practically correct. There is no place, Mr. 
Chairman, on the face of this broad earth where iron and coal 
can be found in such close proximity to each other as in the Bir- 
mingham district of Alabama; and Birmingham, Ala., fixes the 
price of iron for the whole world to-day, And yet this stream, 
flowing through the rich ee mineral fields of this sec- 
tion, with coal and iron in great abundance, and leading out di- 
rectly to the Gulf, has no merits in the eyes of the majority of the 
committee. On this stream millions and millions of tons would 
be transported if the Government would lend a helping hand and 
remove 72 miles of obstruction, thereby giving us a navigable 
water route 815 miles long, as is shown by the reports of the Gov- 
ernment engineers in charge of this work for the past twenty-five 
years, which contradict the committee report recently made. I 
read from the report of the War Department made in 1901, less 
than two years ago: 

The Cocsa River has always been navigable for light-draft boats from 
Rome, Ga., to Greensport, Ala.,an estimated distance of 162 miles. This 
part of the river is of such acharacter as to make its improvement by work 
of contraction and channel excavation entirely practicable. 

From Greensport, Ala., to Wetumpka, Ala., a distance of 142 miles, the im- 
yrovement requires the building of locks and dams in conjunction with 
works of contraction and channel excavation. 

With the Coosa opened to navigation, there would be a continuous water 
route of transportation from Carters Landing, on the Coosawattee, to Mobile, 

la., a distance estimated at 815 miles. . 

This water route includes the Coosawattee, Oostenaula, Coosa, 
Alabama, and Mobile rivers, emptying directly into the Gulf 
through the Mobile Bay, and constituting the third longest water 
route in the United States. 

The Alabama River is now navigable, Mr. Chairman, and is 
being used to transport the products of our section from Mobile 
to Montgomery, and of this 815 miles of accessible water there 
remains only 72 miles of obstruction. It has been estimated by 
the engineers for the last twenty-five years that $6,000,000 would re- 
move all of these obstructions and give us a water route 815 miles 
long; and yet an engineer who has been there but eighteen months 
or two years, and who has made no survey, brings in a report to 
this committee purporting to show that it would require $20,000,- 
000 to do this work. I would like to ask the chairman of this 
committee if Mr. Judson, who made this report, has ever. made a 
survey of this work? I would like to know upon what basis he 
makes this report? Mr. Chairman, Iam constrained to believe 
that ‘‘there is a nigger in the wood pile,’’ and that some undue 
influence has been brought to bear in order, if possible, to blot 
the Coosa River off the map. Bat, sir, it will never be done. 
The Rivers and Harbors Committee of this House may throttle 
that great enterprise, but the time will come when Congress will 
recognize its merits. I call attention to a report made by the 
Chief of Engineers of the United States Army in 1882, volume 2, 
page 1855: 

In 1876 an appropriation was made for improving the Coosa River between 
Rome and the Selma, Rome and Dalton Railroad bridge, and from this time 
work of improvement has been going on. The Coosa, though crooked, is 
very favorable for improvement. The bed and banks are generally of per- 


manent nature, and the mean depth of the water is great when com 
with the width. 
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In another report, made by the engineers in 1890, they make the 
following statement: 

The river was originally much obstructed b 
between Rome, Ga., and Greensport, Ala., and below Greensport it was not 
navigable at all on account of the many shoals and rapids, formed by ledges 
of rock crossing the river bottom at points where the width of the river 
was greater than normal. The normal width of the river at low water is 
from 500 to 800 feet. 

From Rome, Ga., to Greensport, Ala., an estimated distance of 162 miles‘ 
the river hasan average slope of about 5inches per mile, with banks which 
are firm and not easily eroded. From Greensport down to Wetumpka, Ala., 
an estimated distance of 142 miles, the profile of the natural river at low 
water exhibits a succession of deep pools, varying in length from one-half to 
8 miles, separated by shoals formed of ledges of solid rock or loose stones and 
detached bowlders, which frequently rise above the surface. The shoals ex- 
tend along the river for distances varying from a few feet to 12 miles. and 
have depths of water varying from a few inches to several feet. Velocity 
observations at Wetumpka showed a low-water discharge of 5,796 cubic feet, 
about the same as that reported for the nen River at St. Paul. The 
abundance of water, the stability of the banks and bottom of the river, and 
the rock foundations for locks and dams, presented in all cases, make the 
lower portion of the river peculiarly susceptible of permanent improvement 
by a system of slack-water navigation. 

By means of the Upper Coosa, the Oostenaula, and Coosawattee rivers 
there is now a stretch of 293 miles of navigable river above Lock No. 4, and 
by means of the Coosa and the Alabama rivers a stretch of 367 miles of easily 
navigable river below Wetumpka. The improvement of the 116 miles of 
river between Lock No. 4 and Wetumpka will therefore afford a continuous 
route of water transportation, 776 miles in length, from northwestern Geor- 
gs through the mineral region of north Alabama, to the Gulf of Mexico at 

obile, Ala. 

In another report, made in 1890, volume 2, page 1645, it is said: 

In the meanwhile the coal and iron interests of Alabama have been rap- 
idly developed, and the Coosa River coal and iron fields have become the _ 
jective of the more recent plans of improvement. The extension of the im- 
provement to Wetumpka will unquestionably build up a large traffic in coal, 
iron, and farm products between north Alabamaand Mobile and intermediat< 
points and a large export business in coal from Mobile. 

The present local business upon this river should not be taken asa measure 
of the value of this improvement. 

The volume of business done annually in Wetumpka is esti- 
mated at $1,500,000, and in Montgomery at $40,000,000. At Tal- 
lassee, on the Tallapoosa River, which flows into the Alabama 
River at Montgomery, the annual business is $2,000,000. In 
Prattville, which is in close proximity to the Alabama, the an- 
nual business is estimated at $2,000,000. And yet Mr. Burton 
would have you believe that the only thing to be taken into con- 
sideration in making this appropriation is the assessed value of 
of the counties 6f Tallapoosa, Coosa, and Chilton in 1890—twelve 
years ago—which he claims was $8,000,000. 

In another report the Government engineer says: 

The district of Georgia, which lies convenient to the Coosa River, had in 
1885 an output of 32,924 tons. 

The present iron production of the Coosa Valley region, extending from the 
neighborhood of Calera to Rome, Ga., is not much, if at all, below 200,000 tons. 

The total iron production of the United States in 1885 was 4,529,869 tons. 
There had been very little increase since 1880. But in that time the output of 
southern furnaces had grown from 387,301 tons to 712,837. The most remark 
able increase was in Alabama. pce 

It is now conceded that the Alabama output will constantly grow in vol- 
ume, since iron can be made cheaper here than elsewhere in the United 
States. If we now furnish transportation so cheap that we can, at Mobile, 
undersell any other point upon our coast, the result must be that Alabama, 
in a few years, will furnish millions of tons for market, and the greater part 
of it would pass down the Coosa River. 

Another report in the same document, on page 1673, from Col. 
J. H. Simpson, says: 

It is fair to assume that the opening of the Coosa River to navigation be- 
tween Wetumpka and Greensport will be the virtual opening of a channel 
for direct trade between Rome, Ga., and Mobile, Ala., via the Mobile, Ala- 
bama, and Coosa rivers, by a water course 700 miles in length, available at all 
seasons of the year. . 

The opening and_development of the rich and extensive coal and iron 
mines in the Coosa Valley will render this thoroughfare the great and im- 
portant feeder of Mobile and the Gulf ports generally. The valuable prod- 
ucts of the different counties bordering upon the Coosa River which now 
seek a market,over rough and circuitous roads would naturally tend to this 
great highway, and the benefits of the great carrying trade thus created 
would be felt throughout the length of the river. any products which are 
now neglected because of the difficulty in transportation would find a ready 
market and become a source of profit to the producer. 


Maj. A. N. Damrell, in the report of 1881, on page 1222, says: 

The improvement is believed to be of great local, national, and interna- 
tional importance for the following reasons: ’ 

It would give an unbroken water communication of about 800 miles f rom 
the Gulf of Mexico to the southern border of Tennessee and northwestern 
border of Georgia. It would supply a large local demand for fuel, iron, anc 
building materials at rates much below the present. It would reduce im- 
mensely to the United States the cost of the large supplies of coal and iron 
which would be required by it on the Gulf of Mexico in time of war, and = 
time of peace it would result in a saving in the reduction of the cost of these 
items to the cities of this section generally, and to the steamers, both _— 
chant and war, of all nations navigating the Gulf, which would soon reac 
the estimated cost of the work. , 

Mr. Chairman, I have other reports here which are just as of 
vorable as those I have read from the engineers for the yl 
twenty-five years who have surveyed this work, but which oe 
not take the time or patience of this House to read; but they z 
go to show the incorrectness of the report made recently upo 
this river by Mr. Judson. ; ee 

In the memorial of the Coosa River improvement convention, 
referred to in the report, they say: ei al 

De Soto discovered the river in 1540, and marched down its entir< been. 
After his discovery the region through which it passes remained undist 


rock shoals and sand bars 
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except by the tribal wars of the Indians for nearly a century anda half. In 
1813 and Ysi4 it became the scene of General Jackson's campaign against the 
Creek Indians, which practically terminated with the battle of Horseshoe, 
upon the Tallapoosa River, March 27, 1814. 

MAGNITUDE OF THE RIVER. 


The Coosa River rises in the mountains of north Georgia and flows south 
westerly and southerly until it helps to form the Alabama River a few miles 
below Wetumpka, Ae. 

It is formed by a junction of the Ootanaula and Etowah rivers at Rome, 
Ga. From the most northerly navigable point the distance along these 
streams to the Gulf of Mexico is as follows: 





Miles. 

On ystenaula BRAVO 6 cicsce ccccecccccccccccss cccces wocces occnse covccccccsescccese 108 
Coosa River. .--..-------------------- wkeghen'e it eiediaatnicdiaaAtsbaimanmmaake 315 
Alabhams RIVED . ....0cccce ccc ccs coc cce cence coce ccccsc cece evcvseccsesaccccccse 390 
Mobile River . ....2 ccc cocene once ecw cewe cn cewe ccc cne cc ncne cn ccns ccccccocccs ov 
ile. ia iaintidn dain dduekitheenncnninakenioy wnntgnipeeinnmivnges 863 


There would be a continuous water route of transportation over the bosom 
of these rivers to the Gulf but for the shoals and rapids on the Coossa River, 
distributed over a distance of only 142 miles from Greensport to Wetumpka, 
Ala., and these shoals and rapids are intermingled with long pools of deep 
water. However, of this distance there has been opened to navigation by 
the Government improvement of the river about 35 or 40 miles from Greens- 
port down to Lock 4, Alabama. bee te ; 

The Coosa River is not one of those insignificant streams upon which often 
large sums of money are spent with no avail, but to the contrary, it is a deep, 
bold, running, and beautiful stream, its grandeur and beauty excelled by 
none. with sufficient water for successful low-water navigation for boats 
drawing 4 feet of water or over, if the water was properly concentrated over 
the shoals and rapids between Lock 4 and Wetumpka, Ala. 

To give a more correct idea of the magnitude of the river and its possibil- 
ities, we quote from the report of Charles Frith, United States assistant en- 
gineer, in his report of November 24, 1888, in which he says: ** Velocity obser- 
vations taken at Lock 4 show a discharge of 3,921 cubic feet, with a velocity 
of 1.38 feet per second at a stage of 1.8 feet above low water. Similar obser- 
vations at Wetumpka at low water show a discharge of 5,796 cubic feet, with 
a velocity of 0.9 feet per second.” — ’ 

In the Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers for 1879, page 1203, the low- 
water Gocangs of the Mississippi River at St. Paul is given at 5,800 cubic 
feet per second. In the report for 1880, page 482, the low-water discharge of 
the Hudson River between y and Albany is given as about 2,000 cubic feet 
per second, and in the report for 1881, page 192%, the low-water discharge of 
the Ohio River at Pittsburg is given as 1,666 cubic feet at zero of the gauge 
and as 5,810 cubic feet per second at 9 inches of the gauge. 

Comparing these discharges with that of the Coosa at Wetumpka, it ap- 
pears that the volume of water flowing in the Coosa at low water is about 
equal to that of the Mississippi at St. Paul, about 2.8 times greater than that 
in the Hudson at Albany, and about 3.5 times greater than that in the Ohio 
at Pittsburg. 

NATIONAL IMPORTANCE, 


The Coosa River, reaching like a bandeau across the State of Alabama 
from Rome, Ga., to Mobile, crosses every line of railway that extends from 
the Alabama cotton, coal, andiron fields and the great pine forests to the Gulf 
and South Atlantic. The cost of these elements of industry, commerce, and 
civilization is a fact that interests the people of every section of the United 
States. 

The cheapening of the cost of transportation on these commercial neces- 
sities is a duty of the Government when it holds the paramount control of 
such a channel of navigation. 

The Coosa River has claims to national care and consideration that are not 
possessed by any water course of the United States of similar length not yet 
open to steam navigation. On the banks of this river great geological sys- 
tems are in contact with each other, the river draining each of them. Such 
a condition is not presented elsewhere in the United States, if it is found in 
any other country. 

These systems, bearing the rich material of their full development, each 

contribute to industry and commerce the indispensable element of progress 
in agriculture and the arts that are in universal use. Among these are coal, 
iron, lime, marble, granite, the slates, kaolin, mica, asbestus, and many cog- 
nate minerals, with soils, clays, sandstone, and other useful minerals of great 
variety, 
_ Such geological areas are found elsewhere in the United States in perfec- 
tion, and each of them is indispensable in the grand aggregate of our mate- 
rial resources, but they are widely separated in other localities, and their 
transportation from one field to the other is so expensive that their value is 
much diminished. 

Along the banks of the Coosa River these several formations meet, and 

that river isa natural conduit for their interchange. The forests and the 
productions of these several systems are indigenous to such formations, and 
are very rich and varied. 
_ The use of the Coosa River as the commercial outlet to the ocean for this 
immense field of industry in agriculture, forests, quarries, and mines is a 
great national duty that is devolved on Congress. The United States being 
the paramount power entitled to improve this river, the States of Georgia 
and Alabama can not do this necessary work. 

Congress has continuously prosecuted this national duty, and the only 
quest ion is whether it shall now be abandoned or prosecuted to a success 
that is commensurate with its vast importance. 


PRESENT IMPROVEMENT. 


: The present improvement of the Coosa River, now being carried on under 
the auspices of the War Department of the United States, was begun in 1870, 





but owing to the meager appropriations for that perpcse this work has pro- 
crossed wee slowly, and frequently during this period, as is now the case, 
© work has 


ne W 1s been almost entirely suspended. Delays like this, with the 
we rk standing in an unfinished state, necessarily cause heavy damages to the 
work previously done, and so demoralize the forces, until it takes a good 
P rt ion of the next appropriation to a and place the work back on 
me : rmer footing. uch of the appropriations have been spent in this way, 
Vhile if sufficient sums of money were yw to push the work 
wel — —_ all this —_ i and expenditure of mamey 
ave cism to make except as e inadeq ums 
“ypropriated for this important work. eee 
rath has been suggested that it would be better toabandon this entire scheme 
oa ler than continue this wasteful plan of rations. To abandon this proj- 
os ould be to repudiate the purposes of our forefathers as far back as 
oan and throw away all the money that has been spent on this important 
a ‘am. When we take into consideration these facts in connection with the 
magnitude of the river, the rich fields of agriculture, forests, iron, lime, coal, 
Fo > oo pee , through which this magnificent stream flows in such 
Ose. board, a onm: 
Within the contemplation of any rational man, —— 
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The able engineers in charge of this work estimate that $6,000,000 will 
give four-foot slack-water navigation from Lock 4 to Wetumpka, Ala., which 
is the portion of the river now closed to navigation. This money can be 
more economically expended in six years than it could be in twelve, and 
more economically spent in twelve than in twenty-four. Therefore we rec- 
ommend and ask that Congress place the work of opening the Coosa River 
to thorough navigation on the continuous contract plan, and appropriate 
$6,000,000 to be spent in six years in the opening of this important stream, 
the work to be done according to the plans and specifications previously fur- 
nished by the engineers in charge, and that the work be commenced at 
Lock 4, and continue down the river from there and at Wetumpka, and work 
up the river from that point, and continue in this form until completed. 


At the outset of my remarks I alluded to the general argument 
in favor of river and harbor appropriations, in that they serve to 
facilitate waterway transportation, and thus act as acheck on the 
great railroad monopolies and trusts. 

This, Mr. Chairman, I consider one of the most important as- 
pects of the question. The greatest peril to our national prosperity 
and the most sinister menace to our liberties, nay, even to our 
very existence as a free Republic, is from the gigantic trusts 
which have sprung up so suddenly and with such an appalling 
measure of strength in our land. These trusts, now about 100 in 
number, counting only the larger and more dangerous ones, have 
succeeded in obtaining a monopoly of the production and sale of 
almost all the articles which mankind ordinarily requires to pos- 
sess, including meats, sugar, flour, salt, oil, coal, iron, steel, cop- 
per, leather, rubber, paper, and many other important articles of 
daily and universal use. The trusts have combined all the 
sources of supply and production in these lines, and have thus 
stifled all competition and forced the small individual manufac- 
turer and dealer to unite with them and do their bidding or else 
be forced out of business or driven into bankruptcy by them. 
Having thus obtained a monopoly of the various leading lines of 
business, the trusts have next been able to arrange the prices to 
suit themselves, and the prices of everything to-day are advanc- 
ing, as we all know. They are much higher than they were four 
or five years ago, when the trusts were on their good behavior 
and were feeling their way to the securing of absolute power 
through the Republican party and the Dingley tariff law. 

I do not need to dilate upon the dangerous and terrible power 
of the trusts nor upon their evil effect upon the community at 
large. The people in general are beginning to understand these 
things pretty well, but it is very desirable to keep the people well 
informed as to the conditions which render the trusts possible 
and which tend to give them their great and increasing power. 
There are two principal causes or conditions to be mentioned. 
One is our present high tariff, which prevents our citizens from 
obtaining their needed supplies in outside markets at outside 
prices, and thereby enables the trusts to force the home prices up 
to the level of the foreign prices plus the amount of the tariff 
duty. In this way the trusts compel the American people to buy 
all the products of the trusts at an exhorbitant figure, and the 
result is that the comparatively few trust magnates become 
enormously wealthy at the expense of the masses of the people. 

The other cause or condition greatly favorable to the trusts is 
the favoritism shown to them by our great railroad monopolies 
and combines in granting them wholesale discriminations and re- 
bates in freights. This practice, Mr. Chairman, has become gen- 
eral, and has developed into a national scandal and disgrace. 
Many instances have been brought to light by the investigations 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the testimony in 
recent hearings before the Industrial Commission has served to 
thoroughly awaken the public to the great importance of this 
subject. From this testimony it became apparent that ‘‘ the most 
potent factor in establishing and maintaining monopolies has been 
preferential or discriminating rates of freight by common carriers 
given by rebates or otherwise.”’ In brief, the railroad monoplies 
have made a practice and are making a practice of ‘‘ standing in 
with ’’ the trust monopolies and secretly giving them much more 
favorable rates of freight than are given to the smaller manufac- 
turing concerns or to individuals and much smaller rates than the 
published tariffs of freight rates allow. Inthis way the railroads 
help the trusts to undersell and ruin their small competitors. 
This is a scandal of the first magnitude, and, as I have already 
said, it supplies one of the strongest arguments in favor of liberal 
appropriations for the improvement of our internal waterways. 

It is a reflection on the business judgment and sagacity of the 
committee in charge of this important subject to even suggest 
the abandonment of this great project. While this report deals 
liberally with my State, it deals unjustly with my district and 
the Coosa River, which is by far the most important undeveloped 
waterway within her borders. I appreciate the liberal appropri- 
ations you have provided for the Warrior River, in the district 
of my distinguished colleague [Mr. BANKHEAD], who is a mem- 
ber of your committee, and also the other appropriations made 
for Alabama, but in behalf of justice, equity, and right I appeal 
to the members of this House to protect the million and a half 
already expended on the Coosa River, to save my people from 
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this gross injustice, and to consult the best interests of this whole 
country by voting for my amendment to keep this project alive, 
at least. To cut it off now would nullify all the work previously 
done and the $1,500,000 already spent, which has greatly bene- 
fited that section of the country in which this improvement has 
been- made. The section that has been mostly benefited is on 
the northern end of the Coosa, represented by my distinguished 
colleague [Mr. BuRNET?], who will follow me. : 

But, Mr. Chairman, I submit that if the Government is in ear- 
nest about opening this stream and giving the people of Alabama 
the benefits 1t will afford them, it does seem to me that the proper 
way to do this work is to begin at the mouth and work up, and 
then all the improvement you effect along this river would find 
an unobstructed outlet to the Gulf and would not be blocked by 
this intervening obstruction of 72 miles of shoals. 

I shall, then, Mr. Chairman, at the proper time offer an amend- 
ment to the pending bill, and ask this House to give us an appro- 
priation sufficient to enable us to build lock and dam 30 at We- 
tumpka, Ala., which is just above lock 31, which has just been 
completed or is now in the course of construction. The Govern- 
ment has at Wetumpka ample machinery, which has lain there 
idle for years, to do this work, the development of which would 
greatly facilitate the transportation of the products of that section 
of country, which are unequaled by the products of any other sec- 
tion of the United States. 

As stated in the beginning of my remarks, I am in favor of 
liberal appropriations by the Government for internal improve- 
ments, and I shall vote for this river and harbor bill notwith- 
standing the fact that the improvement of the Coosa River has 
been temporarily side-tracked. I hope yet to be able to convince 
the distinguished chairman, Mr. Burton, for whose judgment as 
a fair-minded business man I have great respect, that instead of 
the Coosa’s being the least meritorious of all the streams in the 
country, as he has been unkind enough to say, it is one of the 
most important and the most meritorious; and when the new 
survey which he has been kind enough to give us is presented to 
his committee next session, he will, as he has done for the other 
streams in Alabama, provide a liberal appropriation for the con- 
tinued improvement of the Coosa. 

Commerce is an exchange and interchange of commodities be- 
tween different and distant communities. Water transportation 
is one of the chief mediums of commercial intercourse. When 
the Coosa River is opened to navigation, untold advantages will 
accrue to the people not only of the district I have the honor to 
represent, not only of the great State of Alabama, but of the 
entire country. As stated in arecent editorial of the Montgomery 
Advertiser, one of the leading journals in the South— 

It means, for one thing, the making of Mobile a mighty coal entrepét 
whence coal could be distributed to the world, and it means making the 
Coosa a vast artery of commerce through which would flow the riches, nat- 
ural and artificial, of one of the finest sections of the Union. 

Steam vessels laden with the richest productions of a very fer- 
tile section of our State and with the valuable ores of coal, iron, 
lime, copper, and gold which lie slumbering and undeveloped in 
their wide, deep beds, will ply the waters of the Coosa and Ala- 
bama and sweep past the thriving cities of Rome, Gadsden, Cedar 
Bluff, Center, Riverside, Childersburg, Wetumpka, and Mont- 
gomery, the queenly capital of our State—also in close proximity 
to Cedartown, Anniston, Talladega, Birmingham, Shelby, Tallas- | 
see, and Prattville—down by Selma to Mobile, Alabama’s great | 
seaport, the lovely city by the sea. 

The white-winged messengers of commerce will carry glad 
tidings of great joy from the people who live in the mountain 
regions of north Alabama to those who dwell on the shores of her 
southern Gulf, and then will our waste places bloom with a new 
and radiant life and smile in the light of a new and brilliant des- 
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tiny. [Applause.] 
Post-Office Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 
OF 
HON. GEORGE W. SMITH, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 13, 1902. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11354) making appropriations for the 
service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1908— 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois said: : ‘ 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I do not care at this time to enter into a general 
discussion of the bill now under consideration, but I wish to sub- 
mit a few remarks npon a subject directly connected with this 
bill and the postal service. That subject is 1-cent letter postage— 


a reduction of the letter rate of postage from 2 cents to 1 cent. 





Some years ago I introduced in Congress a bill of this character, 
but did not press it at that time, believing that the revenues of 
the postal service would not then justify its passage. I, however, 
continued to present the bill at each succeeding Congress, and 
have reintroduced the bill during this session, as follows: 


A bill to reduce letter postage to 1 cent per ounce. 


Be it enacted, etc., That from and after July 1, A. D. 1902, the rates of letter 
postage shall be as follows: On all letters weighing 1 ounce or less the post- 
age to be paid from any place or point in the United States to any other place 
or point therein, and on all drop letters, shall be 1 cent, and for each addi- 
tional ounce or fraction thereof the postage shall be 1 cent additional. 


Our postal service has so increased, our revenues from that 
service have so rapidly enlarged, and our business condition is 
such that,in my judgment, this is an opportune time and a 
proper time for the careful consideration of the question whether 
we can reduce letter postage from 2 cents to 1 cent. 

This subject has been under consideration and discussion by 
various Postmasters-General at different times. Postmaster- 
General Vilas, in his annual report for the year 1895, strongly 
advocated the reduction at that time of the letter rate to 1 cent, 
and Mr. Wanamaker, in his report of 1890, discussed the subject 
fully and thoroughly. For the benefit of the country and of 
those in this House who may care to hear some of the facts in 
reference to this subject as stated by Postmaster-General Wana- 
maker I will read a few extracts from the annual report of that 
officer for the year 1890: 

SHALL LETTER POSTAGE BE REDUCED TO 1 CENT? 


There can scarcely be a difference of opinion as to the very general interest 
in the subject of 1-cent letter postage. Conventions and associations have 
declared for it, newspapers advocate it, and t numbers of the people be- 
lieve in itand want it. With my short acquaintance with the postal business 
a year ago I did not feel competent to pass a judgment on the question be 
yond recording my conviction that the state of the postal revenues at that 
time would hardly justify the reduction. To some, who do not look far be- 
neath the surface, the question may seem -~— easy; but short inquiry will 
show that there are many obstacles difficult to overcome. I will try to give 
the result of my investigations. 

If the postal revenue arising from the letter postage could be set aside for 
its proper uses the millions of letter writers of this country might quickly be 
permitted to enjoy a reduced taxation on letter writing. In point of fact, 
there is a clear gain of nearly $30,000,000 from letter postages. This large 
profit, with the annual deficit (which last year amounted to $5,768,300) appro- 
priated out of the General Treasury, is all swallowed up by the losses on 
other classes of mail matter carried at less than the cost of distribution and 
handling. 

* * * * * > * 

That the subject may be properly understood, I have had prepared with 
as much care as possible a few tables of estimates to show the possible 
condition of the postal service when looked at from various standpoints. In 
the first place, there need be no conjecture as to the principal item of cost in 
trying to drop toa l-cent rate. The amount received from letter postage 
last year was something over $38,000,000. This sum would be cut exactly in 
half, and we would therefore get but a little over $19,000,000. The deficiency 
for the current year is likely to be $4,530,000, which would make the total de- 
ficiency $23,500,000,and more. This large deficiency under a 1-cent rate would 
be reduced, first, by the natural increase of business; second, by the stimu- 
lus of a low rate of postage; and, third, by the completion of the pending 
legislation to collect proper postages from sample copies of so-called news- 
papers and from paper-covered books. It is estimated that by the sample- 
copy abuse over $1,000,000 isannually lost to the revenue, and in the transpor- 
tation of paper-covered books considerably more than $1,000,000 is kept out 
of the postal income, or postal trust fund, for the benefit of certain book 

publishers. The deficiency under a l1-cent rate might be still further reduced 
»xy the adoption of improved devices, from time to time, which would save 
time and money. 


He further states that: 


One-cent postage will probably be delayed as long as any deficit appears 
in the books of the Department. Yet this deficit might quickly be removed 
by the passage of a few measures of legisiation. Itis only a — of time, 
therefore, when 1-cent rate will be successfully demanded. The money paid 
for postage by letter-writers is, according to my view, a trust fund, and it is 
not proper to use it for any other purpose than in paying the cost of the work 
performed, in extending the convenience of the service, and in reducing 
rates. 

Past experience shows that a large increase of business has resulted from 
the stimulus of a lower rate of postage. The three radical reductions in the 
rates of letter postage since the foundation of the Government occurred in 
1845, when the letter rate was established at 5 cents; in 1851, when it was re- 
duced to 3 cents; and in 1883, when the rate was fixed at 2cents. Fora num- 
her of years prior to 1845, under the exorbitant and complicated rates then 

srevailing, the revenues were almost stationary in amount, being about 
4,300,000 annually. For the first year following the reduction of !*4 the 
revenue was about er ee showing a falling off of about $800,000. For the 
year ending June 30, 1851, six years after the reduction, the revenue had 
grown to about $6,400,000, being nearly 50 per cent more than the revenue 
prior to the reduction in 1845. . ' 

For the raver under the reduction of 1851 the revenue wasabout $5.2").'""" 
or about $1,200,000 less than the previous year under the old rate. Eight 
years later, in 1860, the revenue had increased to about $8,500,000, or near'y ™ 

r cent more than that of the revenue for the meg my yy Scent! = 

or the year ending June 30, 1883, the revenue was about $45,000,000. For ‘ee " 
the first year under the 2-cent rate, the revenue was about $43,340,000, 8 x Ww 
ing a falling off of about $1,660,000. The revenue for the year ending June 
30, 1890, was upward of $60,000,000, and this amount is about $15,000,000, or, say, 
one-third more than the revenue of 1883, the last year under the old rate 


It is interesting to note the following significant statement in 
the same report: 


The reduction of the letter rate in 1845 was made in face of a small defi —_ i 
in the revenue, but the reductions of 1851 and 1883 were a by ‘ the 
surplus of revenue over expenditures. The deficiency of the revenue o ast 
first year under the reduction of 1845 was about 14.4 per cent, for tie Nv 
year after the reduction of 1851 it was 27 per cent, and for the year att¢ 
reduction in 1883 it was 6.6 per cent. 














I have read these statements from the report of Postmaster- 
General Wanamaker to give a clear idea of what might be ex- 
pected in case letter postage should be reduced from 2 cents to 1 
cent. We have a magnificent postal service. Our business has 
been rapidly increasing. We have improved our postal methods, 
are still constantly doing so, and expect to continue doing so. 

Our postal service has been constantly and rapidly increasing. 
Rural free delivery has been established to supply the farmers 
with mail at their own doors. From the experimental service 
six years ago, with an initial appropriation of $40,000, it has 
grown by an appropriation of $50,000 for its second year; $100,000 
for the third year; $1,750,000 for the fourth year; $3,500,000 for 
the fifth year, and this year in the bill now under consideration 
we provide the sum of $7,529,400 for this service. To-day every 
State and two of the Territories have this service. In addition to 
rural free delivery, delivery by star-route carriers has been in- 
augurated, by which these carriers deliver mail to those living 
along their routes and who desire the service, and is in operation 
in several States. Yet the annual deficiency in the postal reve- 
nues is insignificant. To-day we have the best and most efficient 
postal service in the world, and will keep it up. 
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been received, and every one certified to be a legal voter in his 
State or Territory. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I am heartily in favor of the gentleman’s 
proposition. I simply wanted to bring out that fact. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. I have information by telegram and 
otherwise that within the next few weeks there will be sent to me 
from various other States, together with a portion from States 
from which these have been received,a million more. This state- 
ment will show the interest that is being taken by the people on 
this subject. 

I do not care to occupy the floor longer, as I see my time is just 
expiring. I will ask that I may extend my remarks in the Recorp 
along this same line. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks leave to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. : 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. I also ask to present and have referred 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads these indorse- 
ments and petitions which I have just referred to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman also asks leave to refer cer- 
tain documents to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 


The postal barometer is one of the best indicators of the busi- | Roads. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 


ness interests of the country. For thelast four years we have had 
an era of prosperity never exceeded by any nation on God's green 
earth. The Post-Office Department should not be a money-making 
institution, but we should make it as nearly self-sustaining as 
possible. With our splendid prospects and rapid increase of postal 
revenues, notwithstanding enormous increases in the postal ap- 
propriations, I feel satisfied that with the anticipated saving to 
the Government by reason of the recent order of the Postmaster- 
General relative to second-class mail matter, which it is believed— 
as has been stated by officials in the Post-Office Department—will 
amount to between $12,000,000 and $15,000,000 per annum, that 
this is an opportune time to adopt 1-cent postage, and that this 
can now be done without material detriment to the revenues and 
no disadvantage to the continued betterment of the service. 

Every man, woman, and child who writes a letter will be bene- 
fited by the reduction. The man who writes but a dozen letters 
a year would be benefited proportionately with the firm which 
writes 10,000 lettersin the sametime. The benefit would reach all. 

My information is that the history of the reduction of postage 
in this as well as all other countries has been that for a short 
time only the revenues have been decreased, but as soon as it be- 
came generally known that a reduction had been made in the 
postal rates the revenues rapidly increased,so that eventually the 
decrease in amount of postage worked a very material increase in 
the amount of revenues. 

it may be said by some that 2 cents is a small amount for post- 
age on a letter, and that anyone who wishes to write a letter can 
afford to pay that amount, but to the poor man who makes but a 
bare living and has hard work to do that, to the old soldier, griz- 
zled and bent from the hardships of war, past the day when he 
is able to labor for a living, and whose niggardly pension, some- 
times grudgingly paid, is in many instances insufficient to pay his 
doctor’s bills and purchase the necessary medicines to prolong a 
life made miserable through patriotic sacrifices in the service of 
a country which to-day stands as the envy of all nations of the 
earth. To such as these 1 cent saved in the pay of postage on a 
letter is worth much. 

Without having at hand official figures, although I have en- 
deavored to secure same from the Department, my information is 
hat in all the leading nations of the earth as postage has been 
decreased the postal revenues have increased. Such has been the 
history in our own country. Reductions in 1845, 1851, and 1883 
all show that for a short time after the reduction of postage a de- 
crease in the revenues was experienced, but that in each and every 
case the immediate failing away was quickly followed by a steady, 
large, and permanently increasing rise in the revenues. This has 
been the history of the past, and under the present circumstances 
and with such facts before us I firmly believe the time is now 
opportune for a reduction in the rate of letter postage from 2 
cents to 1 cent per ounce. 
_ Thave here a large number of petitions and letters containing 
indorsements of this proposition Som 17 States of this Union, and 
Tam still receiving them every day at a rapid rate. Here are 
some petitions representing the sentiments of the business men of 
the country. They come from Connecticut, from Delaware, from 
ilinois, from Maine, from Maryland, from Massachusetts, from 
Michigan, from New Hampshire, from New Jersey, from New 
York, from Ohio, from Pennsylvania, from Vermont, from Vir- 
ginia, from West Virginia, from Indiana, from Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. May Iask the gentleman how many signers 
he thinks are included in those lists? 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Over 300,000; and every one of them 
4 resident of a State or Territory from which the petitions have 


Urgent Deficiency Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 


oF 
HON. HENRY D. GREEN, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 21, 1902. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9315) making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1902, and for prior years, ond | oe other purposes— 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: My attention has been called to the following 
section in this bill: 

MILITARY POST. 

For the establishment in the vicinity of Manila, P.I., of a military post, 
including the construction of barracks, quarters for officers, hospital, store- 
houses, and other buildings, as well as water supply, lighting, sewerage and 
drainage, necessary for the accommodation of a garrison of two full regi- 
ments of infantry, two squadrons of cavalry, and two batteries of artillery, 
to be available until expended, $500,000. 

This item of appropriation for the first time this session brings 
up the question whether or not it is advisable or desirable for the 
United States to permanently occupy the Philippine Islands and 
maintain the present carpetbag government there. 

Over a month ago I made a short speech on the subject of the 
Philippine Islands and their people when the tariff bill was under 
discussion. 

I shall now take the opportunity to go more at length into the 
subject and discuss it with some detail. 

MISAPPREHENSION ABOUT PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


In the minds of the American people a great deal of misappre- 
hension exists about the Philippine Islands and their people. 

The confusion and error has been greatly increased by state- 
ments made in newspaper and magazine articles and in speeches, 
written and made by men who have received their information 
at second hand. 

Had I not only carefully read the most reliable information 
published but also had the opportunity of visiting these new 
possessions last fall and made an extended tour through them, I 
would not have dared to occupy the time of the House in dis- 
cussing this subject. But having seen the country as it lies 
spread out before the traveler; having visited many of the cities 
and large towns as well as small villages; having traversed 
rivers, bays, lakes, and channels; seen and conversed with the 
various tribes of native people in their homes; having visited 
their business places, dwellings, churches, and schools, I may 
be pardoned in believing that it may be possible that I may in 
a small degree at least, add to the knowledge of this body by re- 
lating things seen and heard and giving the opinions I formed on 
various subjects and the reasons upon which they are based. 

It is very easy to understand how a man can go to these islands 
and by confining his observation and examination to the few 
large cities and their inhabitants, especially to the principal city 
and capital, Manila, obtain a very erroneous idea of the country 
and of its people, which, had he made a more extended tour and 
more careful examination of the several islands, would have been 
corrected. 

This will explain, no doubt, the reason many statements have 
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been made by visitors there which do not at all agree with my 
observations. 
tion of the subject-matter you must judge. 
opportunities of making extensive and general observations you 
must determine. And on this subject let me say that our party 
traveled under exceptional conditions, were accorded every con- 


venience, advantage, and facility which could be placed at our | 


disposal by both the civiland military authorities of the United 
States located there, and for these reasons were able to see more, 
travel farther, and learn more during our stay there of over a 
month than the traveler having only the ordinary facilities could 
have in a much longer time. 


We visited the islands of Luzon, Samar, Cebu, Mindanao, | 
Panay, and Jolo, and, in steaming through the channels, viewed 


from shipboard Leyte, Bohol, Negros, Mindoro, Marinduque, 
Burias, Masbate, Ticao, Basilan, Catanduanes, Luban, and innu- 
merable of the smaller islands which dot the channels every- 
where. 

On most all, if not all, of these islands we could plainly see the 


Whether I am capable of making a fair presenta- | 
Whether I have had | 


} 
| 


i 





towns, Villages, and plantations, forit is a notable fact that by | 


far the largest portion of the people of the Philippines live along 
the water’s edge or shoreline. These towns and villages are built 
on one general plan. In the center are located the churches and 
buildings belonging to those who have them in charge. 
are invariably built of stone, substantial, often ornate and ex- 
pensive. Then grouped around them are the business houses and 
homes of the wealthy and well-to-do citizens. Then the bamboo 
shacks of the common people, all built on streets and arranged in 
the same orderly manner as the houses in American towns. 

In the country wherever you see a bunch of banana trees if 
you look carefully you will find a dwelling or group of dwellings. 
When you see one of these places you obtain a very correct idea 
of the others. 
archipelago—Manila, Doilo, and Cebu. 


Dagupan, and many smaller towns on the island of Luzon; Cat- 
balogan, on Samar; Zamboanga, on Mindanao; Jolo, on that 
island, and many of the small towns in the neighborhood of these 
places. 
: We traversed the Pasig River from source to mouth and 
crossed the Lagunade Bay. Weascended and descended the Bicol 
River, in the province of Ambos Camarines. Saw many of the 
high mountains and the celebrated volceanoof Albay. We passed 
over the only railroad on the islands from one terminus at Manila 
to the other terminus at Dagupan, and returned to Manila. In 
all we covereda distance of over twenty-five hundred miles. 

If after this extended trip, under the peculiarly favorable con- 
ditions we enjoyed, a man is notable to form a pretty correct idea 


of the country and its people, as well as the conditions existing | 


there, it could not be by reason of any lack of opportunity. 

During the whole time our party was never in any danger from 
the insurgents, and only on one occasion, when we crossed the 
river at Pagsanjan to visit a native market, were we accompanied 
by an escort, which in this instance consisted of a single soldier. 
This was in the province of Laguna, where the Filipinos were still 
offering armed resistance to the American occupation. 

MANILA. 

Upon first entering the city of Manila the visitor obtains his 
most favorable impression of these islands, and, if he remains 
there. may return home and tell great stories of their wealth, 
fertility, and commercial importance, as well as of the great suc- 
cess and progress of the country under American rule. This was 
my first impression. The city was very lively. New stores and 
saloons were found on all sides. Conveyances were busy and 
hard to obtain at any price. Hotels were crowded, and, consid- 
ering the accommodations, exceedingly expensive. Every article 
of consumption was double what you could buy it for in the 
States. Cigars alone were cheap. 

Officers and soldiers of the United States Army, constabulary, 
and officers of the civil government swarmed everywhere and 
gave the town an American look. It seemed like an American 
picture in a Spanish setting. Everywhere you saw the Army 
wagon drawn by Government mules. The newly arrived Ameri- 
can schoolma’ams and the nurses were prominent. In the river 
you found numerous steam launches belonging to the quarter- 
master and commissary departments of Uncle Sam’s Army. 

Many cascoes and bankos were huddled together in the Pasig 
River, especially below the Bridge of Spain, unloading freight 
and produce for use in the city, whence it was carried from 
nearby towns. Rents were high and rising. Filipino laborers 
had flocked into the city to get the advantage of the $1.25 a day 
paid by the Government, when they were able to make but about 
25 cents growing rice and doing the usual work offered in the 
country districts. : 

The principal new buildings have been built by the United 
States authorities, of which the large cold-storage building, cost- 
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We visited the three most important cities of the | 
In addition we visited | 
- Cavite, Santa Cruz, Nueva Caceres, Daet, San Fernando, Tarlac, 
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| than it was in even average years before hostilities began. 





ing nearly a million dollars, is an example. The Luneta and the 
Malacon road after sundown are thronged with carriages of all 
sorts, and the sidewalk along the road crowded with pedestrians; 
here, too, the officers and their wives and sweethearts largely pre. 
dominate. Newspapers printed in the English language are sold 
everywhere. It is surprising how completely the American has 
taken possession of this city. 

Everything and everybody gave one the idea of extensive busi- 
ness transactions being carried on and great prosperity. 

After a more careful examination into the causes, as well as an 


| examination of the surrounding country, and the situation and 


conditions existing on the other important islands, the real rea- 
son of this actual or seeming prosperity in Manila became appar- 
ent, and it also became apparent that it was the result of artificial 
and not natural conditions. When this artificial stimulus is re- 
moved the city will lapse back into its quiet easy-going, nonpro- 
gressive condition. 

What is the real reason? Immense sums of United States 
money have been spent there paying our troops and buying, trans- 
porting, handling, and distributing Army supplies of all kinds, 


| The officials and employees of the civil government in large part 


spend their salaries and wages there; the fund out of which they 
are paid comes from the taxes gathered from the entire archi- 
pelago. 

The idea that prosperous times, for a time, at least, would prevail 
has attracted many foreigners there to engage in business, chiefly 
retail. Many discharged soldiers, seeing achance tomake money, 
have with their savings and added capital received from home set 
up shops on their »wn account. Natives from the country and 
Chinese merchants from all over the island have gathered there. 
Money makes business, and United States money has made this 
city quite a busy one compared with what it was previously. 

The result of the influx of the rural populatiou has caused 
much of the tillable land in the nearby country, especially along 
the railroad, to be neglected and uncultivated. The desolation 
of war has also decreased the production of the staple products to 
a considerable extent. Negros, for example, will produce much 
less sugar, as will the great sugar-producing province of Batan- 
gas, where the insurgents were stillactive. Samar will grow less 
hemp and scarcely any rice. The scarcity of the water buffalo 
will prevent many thousands of acres from being tilled which pro- 
duced bountifully before the war. 

From these and many other causes the net amount of the prin- 
cipal commercial products of the islands will be considerably less 
This 
surely would have had the reverse effect upon the principal ship- 
ping point of the islands, Manila. It is for this reason that I say 
the business activity and prosperity must be attributed to 
other than natural causes—those resulting from the increased pro- 


| ductivity of the soil upon which all lasting prosperity must be 


based, as there are practically no manufactures on the islands. 

The character of the imports which have largely increased in 
certain commodities prove this theory to be correct. What are 
they? Beer and liquors, canned goods and that class of fabrics and 
commodities bought and consumed by the American and foreign 
population and not by the natives. I have laid some stress upon 
this particular point simply because it has been so frequently as- 
serted that in spite of the war the commerce has greatly increased 
during the American occupation, and the islands have been more 
productive and the people more prosperous. In other words, that 
commercially American occupation had been of great advantage 
to the native people by the development of their natural resources. 

This I hold to be not only not true but the reverse to be the 
case. Whenever exports have increased of native products it has 
only been the shipment of such products which have been stored 
and withheld and not such as have been grown during the period. 
The total production has greatly diminished. 

When the American policy of subjugating and annexing the 
country was first determined upon the chief excuse given for this 
course was that they were exceedingly rich and productive, and 
their wealth and productivity could be increased to an almost un- 
limited extent, so that commercially they would become most 
valuable to us in the future. It was never at that time doubted 
that it would be not only profitable for us to own them, but i1m- 
mensely profitable. 

ARE THEY AND CAN THEY BE MADE PROFITABLE? 

Let us examine this proposition and see whether instead of be- 
ing profitable they, up to this time, have not only been exceed- 
ingly expensive, but under all known conditions and circumstances 
will each year that we maintain session of them continue to 
be unprofitable, and that nearly all if not all of the money of the 
American taxpayer spent and invested there will be lost. 

The principal products of the Philippine Islands which can be 
used for export are hemp, sugar, rice, and tobacco, and, as as- 
serted by many, but, I think, ieved by few, lumber. To in- 
crease the exports of these products appreciably a much larger 
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area of cultivation must be openea and worked. 


This is only 
possible by the army of laborers which will be required to do this 


character of work being increased. Some improvement may be 
made by the use of more modern implements; but where are the 
laborers to be found who can and will use these, to us, necessary 
agencies? No agricultural machinery known to us can be used 
in the cultivation of rice or hemp, and very little is used in plant- 
ing and growing sugar cane. 

I am satisfied that the most fertile lands of the Philippine 
Islands and those sufficiently near to the markets to be available 
for profitable production have recently been cultivated, and before 
the more remote territory can be made productive enormous ex- 
penditures of money will be required. The transportation alone of 
crops from the fertile country in the interior must be made over 
roads yet to be built, and unless these assume the form of steam or 
electric railroads this transportation must be done by beasts of bur- 
den, such as can be successfully grown and used in that country. 

What are these means of transportation, and what have these 
means been in the past? Wagons drawn by the carabao or water 
buffalo, the slowest and clumsiest and least economical of all the 
beasts of burden that I have ever seen. Hecan be worked but 
comparatively a few hours each day, requires long rests, frequent 
access to water, not for drinking alone, but for bathing. If heis 
deprived during the heat of the day of frequent and continuous 
mud and water baths, this animal becomes uncontrollable and 
absolutely wild and ferocious. Besides this, at the present time he 
has become very scarce in the islands, as very large numbers dur- 
ing the past two years have died of the rinderpest, a disease 
which at all times is prevalent there, but which lately has carried 
off these beasts of burden to such an extent that the number killed 
is placed by natives who claim to know as high as 70 per cent of 
the whole number there. 

It will take many years before, in this respect, the Philippine 
Islands will ever recover from this great disaster, and we must 
expect in the very near future to find that, by reason of this alone, 
the productiveness of these islands will be greatly diminished in- 
stead of being increased. I have been informed by men who 
know that the horse and mule, which are exceedingly expensive 
to bring there, too much so for them to be used generally in the 
cultivation of land, when brought there do not thrive. 

This can be seen in the city of Manila, where the United States 
has introduced, by necessity, for the purposes of transportation, 
a large number of these animals. As long as they feed upon the 
hay which is imported there they seem to be able to maintain 
health and strength, but when the wet season comes on, which 
covers about one-half of the year, and when they feed upon the 
green provender grown in the country they are stricken down 
with glanders and diseases unknown to us, and perish in great 
numbers, and much time is lost by constant sickness, and much 
expense incurred for their treatment. Besides this they can not 
be used at allin plowing the deep, muddy soil, upon which is 
grown riceand sugarcane. Forthis work the carabao is especially 
adapted. . 

When one considers these conditions, he is bound to acknowl- 
edge that the drawbacks to the extension of agriculture are great. 

TIMBER. 


But it is said that there are enormous fortunes to be made in 
marketing the heavy growths of timber which are found there. 


If that timber was in America and in a place available to the | 


market, I grant you that heavy profits could be derived. The 
timber available for commercial purposes which exists in these 
islands is not near the coast, but quite a distance in the interior, 
from whence it can not be floated down the streams and rivers, 
as the pine and hemlock is in my own State of Pennsylvania and 
in inany other portions of the United States. 

The truth is, that this timber is so heavy that it will not float 
atall. It is exceedingly hard to cut, and when launched upon a 
stream immediately sinks to the bottom. The result of this is 
that if it must be carried any considerable distance for shipment 
its transportation must be subjected to all the drawbacks that I 
have mentioned in connection with the transportation of agricul- 
tural products; and then one must consider the expense of load- 
ing it on lighters and transporting it, and again loading it into 
ships and carrying it many thousands of miles to markets where 
there isa demand for it, or where such demand can be created. 
Japan wants none of#it; China wants none of it; India wants 
hone of it; Africa wants none of it; Australia wants none of it. 

Europe, and perhaps this country, would be its nearest market. 
Vere it shipped in any large quantity, how much of it Europe 
would consume is problematical, as the wood is not of such a 
character that would come into general use. The expense to 
take it through the Suez Canal would be enormous. Very little 
of it, I am satisfied, would ever be brought to American markets 
Cven if the canal which would unite the Gulf of Mexico with the 
Pacific Ocean were built and in operation. We must not forget 
that there are enormous quantities of just as good timber, and of 
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similar character, in Mexico and the Central and South American 
countries, little of which is ever brought to our markets by rea- 
son of the fact that the expense is so great as tomake it unprofit- 
able, and this, although those forests are many thousands of 
miles nearer New York and San Francisco and the great centers 
of population in the United States, than is the timber of the 
Philippine Islands. 

Let me refer in this connection to two circumstances which, I 
think, may throw some light on this subject. When we went 
from one terminus—Manila—to the other terminus—Dagupan— 
of the single railroad of the Philippines, we found that they were 
fitting the road with new sills of teak wood, and upon inquiry of 
the officials of the road, it was learned that these sills were bought 
and shipped to Manila from Australia by reason of the fact that 
they cost less than timber of like quality could be cut and shipped 
in the Philippine Islands, although plenty of such timber was 
growing there. 

Again, so far as we were able to learn by diligent inquiry, there 
were but three sawmills in operation in these islands, and these 
were small affairs, run cheaply and intermittently, and turned 
out only sufficient lumber for the local trade. A large part of 
the lumber used in building operations in the city of Manila is 
laboriously sawed out by hand, and until quite recently, on ac- 
count of the building operations carried on by the United States 
Government, there has been but little demand for timber there. 
The native requires none for the building of his home, and even 
for his larger buildings. 

He requires no barns, nor farm buildings, such as we have in 
this country, and all the buildings that he needs and uses, or will 
need and use, are cut from the bamboo, and it is surprising to 
find how rapidly and how cheaply, from this material, with no 
other implement than a working bolo, or heavy knife, he can 
erect a comfortable structure, sufficient for all his purposes in 
that country. This is so, not only throughout the Philippine 
Islands, but throughout the entire East, wherever the bamboo 
grows. Out of this wood the native not only builds his home 
but furnishes it with almost everything which is required. So, 
in my mind, those who are expecting to see and to make great 
fortunes from the manufacturing of timber in the Philippine 
Islands are doomed to disappointment, and at notime in the near 
future will timber figure as an important article of export. 

COAL. 

They say that there are large deposits of coal in these islands. 
I failed to obtain any reliable information to substantiate this 
I believe that coal could be found and mined there, 


is more so. Suppose, however, that there existed coal both good 
in quality and sufficient in quantity, how is it to be mined and 
The transportation alone, except 
in the most favored localities, in none of which places is it asserted 
that it has been discovered, would be enormously expensive, thus 
making the possible profit but small. 

Then, again, coal must be mined by trained and steady labor, by 
men able and willing to perform for long hours and in dangerous 
places the most laborious kind of work. Where can this labor 
be found? Certainly not inthe Philippines. Ido not believe that 
in the whole world there is a single example of any large output 
of coal coming from countries where tropical conditions prevail. 
Certainly this coal could not be mined in competition with the 


| coal of Japan, and the enormous deposits which we may expect 


in a few years to be developed in China, where there exists an 


| abundance of labor and where there can be found every facility 


for its economical development and marketing. 
GOLD, COPPER, AND OTHER MINERALS. 

They say there are large deposits of minerals in these islands, 
and gold is much talked of. I admit that if the white man can 
ever be induced in any considerable numbers to come into the 
Philippine Islands and labor there, large deposits of gold alone 
will bring him, but we all know of what value to a country the 


| mining population of that character is; it comes and goes. 


Unless gold exists extensively, of which there never have been 
and are not roy any indications, the few favored places will soon 
be bought up and run by mining capitalists. The mining of gold 
has always been precarious, and I believe the assertion is true 
that for every dollar taken out of the earth a far greater ainount 
has been expended in the search fer it. The discovery of iron or 
copper, or any other mineral that we may reasonably suppose ex- 
ists there in paying quantities will be limited to but a few places, 
and the mining and marketing of such products will be subjected 
to all the expense and disadvantage that we have indicated in the 
mining of coal. 

MANUFACTORIES. 

As for building and operating any considerable number of 
manufactories there, that seems to me to be out of the question. 
In Manila are several large cigar factories, and I saw in the out- 
skirts of that city a rope manufactory, where the machinery was 
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exceedingly crude and the motive power furnished by cattle 
used as we work them in a thrashing machine on the farms of my 
county. There were said to be small machine shops and boiler 
works, at which repairs were made. There were no manufac- 
turers, so far as I observed, using machinery run by steam 
power. 

To make manufactories profitable and successful abundant fuel 
and raw material are required. This abundant fuel has yet to be 
found, and its cost must be much less than any now used there. 
The raw material raised in the country would be virtually con- 
fined to hemp. 

NATIVE LABOR MARKET. 


In addition to all this, a reliable labor market is required. If 


do the labor required. He asserted that the only possible hope 
was the introduction of the Chinaman. 

A word about the possibility of whites maintaining permanent 
residences there. Despite what may be asserted by optimists or 
interested persons I am convinced that about two years is the 
average time a white man can reside continuously in those islands. 
This fact is recognized by the Army and Navy authorities of our 
Government. They have madea standing order that soldiers and 
sailors after a stay of two years should be brought back to the 
States to recuperate. This order was made upon the known result 
of the climatic conditions on the white man and after practical 
demonstration. 

When a man is exceptionally strong and healthy and able to 


there were no other drawbacks, that would be sufficient to dissi- | live under the most favorable conditions, he may remain a longer 


pate all visions of building up large manufacturing and mining 
operations or extending to any great extent the agricultural pro- 
ductions. 

There seems to be little difference of opinion among those who 
have examined this important question; all agree that the native 
as a reliable, steady, and intelligent workman, such as is abso- 
lutely necessary to new organized enterprises, is not only not a 
success but a positive failure. Whether he can ever be much im- 
proved in this respect is more than problematical. Like all 
people who inhabit hot countries, he is indolent, shirks hard work, 
and does not take kindly to even light employment. Nor is there 
much inducement for him to indulge in any great amount of 
physical exertion, as he is temperate and has few wants which 
can not be easily supplied. Rice, fish, and fruit constitute his 
ordinary diet; they can be readily obtained by spasmodic and 
easy work; nor in that warm country does he require fuel, or an 
abundant or expensive supply of clothing, and as for a dwelling, 
he, as I have said before, can build all he requires with little 
labor and a very small expenditure. 


On this subject I mention an instance showing his habits in | 


this respect. Steaming up the Pasig River we saw numbers 


of people fishing from the banks with rods and lines, and with | 


a few rare exceptions these fishermen were women. The men of 
the family were sleeping, cooking. and tending the children at 


home, while the wife was at work in the hot sun trying to catch | 


fish enough for the family meal. 
to fish what can one hope for? 

Nor does the payment of good wages stimulate his effort to any 
extent. 
Governor Taft says he will work half as long and triple them, 
and in all probability his working one-third ef the time will be 
the result. 

He is no exception, however, to the native of the hot countries; 
and it is the rule, not the exception, that when men obtain the 
necessities of life easily they are not prone to hard work. Nor do 
I believe this would be possible where the temperatare is hot all 
the year around and subject to no decided changes such as we 
have in the temperate zones. 

In addition to these climatic results, the native Filipino under 
the rule of Spain has had all incentive to save and accumulate 
crushed out of him, and it will take a long time to undo the re- 
sults attending Spanish misrule. 

Where in the world will you find a reliable labor market in the 
Tropics? Do not understand me to say that the native Filipino 
does not work and can not work; he can work and does work, but 
only to the extent he must. Such labor as the wage earners of 
the United States do all the year round, day in and day out, from 
eight to ten and even twelve hours a day, he is not capable of and 
could not be by any means compelled to do. They say he makes 
a fair servant and will do light labor, but always sleeps in the 
heat of the day and frequently rests when working. He will leave 
his employment for the most trifling reason and often from none 
at all, and will return when he is ready, and often not at all. 
Employers say you can place no dependence upon him, and that 
they are constantly subjected to unnecessary and unexpected de- 
lays. He works with no ambition or desire to accomplish results. 

The last man I saw when I left the Philippine Islands was 
Brewster Cameron, at one time an Assistant Attorney-General 
of the United States. He was the representative of American 
capitalists who sought profitable investments in the Philippines 
and were ready to make permanent investments in manufactur- 
ing plants, mines, or sugar plantations. Talking on the subject 
of labor, he said it was useless to make investments there of capi- 
tal in productive enterprises unless the Chinaman, especially the 
Chinese cooly, was given free access to the country. Without 
them it would be impossible to obtain sufficient reliable labor to 
carry on any enterprise. 


When a man becomes too lazy 


WHITE LABOR. 
He admitted that not only could the natives not be depended 
upon but the white workmen from the United States could not 
live there continuously any length of time. He certainly could 


not bring his family there, maintain a permanent residence, and 


He works only when he must, if he is paid double wages. | 


time, say three years. By favorable conditions I mean a good 


| house to shelter him, good food and water, plenty of servants, 


abstaining from intoxicants, keeping himself sheltered during 


| the heat of the day, sleeping and resting often and for consider- 


able periods, bathing frequently, and working leisurely. 
The members of the Commission and their families also fur- 
nish examples. Governor Taft is in the United States on account 


_ of sickness; Commissioner Ide is trying to recuperate in Japan: 


Commissioner Wright, when I left the country, was unwell, but 
pluckily holding on; Mrs. Taft and Mrs. Wright were seeking 
health in Japan, the favorite health resort of those who can afford 
it. A considerable number of Army officers and their families 
were there for the same reason. Surely all these people live un- 
der the most favorable conditions and can not stand the climate. 

What must be the condition of men who must live surrounded 


by all the discomforts of cheap boarding houses, and who have to 


i 
} 
i 








perform continuously the usual amount of daily work required 
to earn a living. 

Physicians and men who should know frequently assured me 
that, trying as the climate was to men, it was much worse on 
women—a year at most greatly sapped their vitality and debili- 
tated them, and two years often used them up. 

Under such circumstances I regard it as a positive crime to 
send female school-teachers there, and think the Government 
should discontinue the practice. For more than one reason the 
country is not one for women to be sent to. 

In addition to malarial fever and stomach and bowel troubles, 
all sorts of skin diseases are prevalent, and prickly heat and dhobie 
itch often make the foreigner’s life miserable. 

It is stated as a fact that a person’s physical condition runs 
down quickly, and he loses his vitality and ambition; and when 
once affected in health in this climate it is almost impossible to 
recuperate. The only chance he has to regain lost health is to 
leave the country and seek a more salubrious climate. 

It must be remembered during the hundreds of years the country 

yas ruled by the Spanish that they maintained but a small army 
there, and few Spanish people reside there continuously any length 
of time; and this in spite of the proverbial avarice and cupidity of 
the people of this nation. From the experience I had, and what I 
saw and heard, I would not have agreed to spend the balance of 
— there for the island of Luzon in fee simple, sovereignty, 
and all. 

Many criticisms have been made on the $20,000 salary received 
by Governor Taft, yet when one understands the expensive sur- 
roundings he is obliged to maintain, and the conditions under 
which he is obliged to live and work, in my opinion these criti- 
cisms are not justifiable. The salaries of the commissioners are 
high, especially when one takes into consideration the limited 
wealth and productive possibilities of the country. I am satisfied 
that five commissioners are unnecessary; two, or at most three, are 
sufficient. Acting Governor Wright earns what he receives, | 
know, but then the entire responsibility of maintaining the civil 
government really rests upon the shoulders of Taft and Wright, 
and while the others may = useful, they are not at all necessary, 
in my humble opinion. Very large salaries are paid secretaries 
and subordinate officials; much larger than is paid for the same 
character of work by the United States, which is a thousand 
times more able to pay large salaries. 

I believe it can rightly be said that the civil government, as 4 
whole, maintained in the Philippines is excessively and unneces- 
sarily expensive and a burdensome tax upon the resources of the 
people, and this should be promptly remedied. 

CHINESE COOLY LABOR. 

A word about the introduction of Chinese cooly labor into the 
islands. The wage-earners of the United States are loudly and 
unitedly demanding of this Congress the passage of not only leg- 
islation extending the present exclusion law, but asking that more 
stringent laws be passed. If the American workmen fear ‘° 
greatly the influx of Chinese labor and the results of its beins 
brought into competition with his own, a fear which, I believe. 
he is justified in possessing, how much more disastrous to the 
Filipino would the admission of the Chinese be to him. 
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He would be deprived of all opportunity to do the work which | son that they were most benefited by the road. Of course, if 


belongs to him, and instead of American rule being of advantage, 
as it is claimed, it would crush him. There are now too many 
Chinese in these islands; they monopolize all mercantile pursuits 
and are a constant drain on the country, for their gains are in 
great measure sent to China, and he stands ready at all times and 
on all occasions to catch every stray dollar floating about. The 
Chinaman may be brought there as a coolie, but he will not re- 
main in that condition long. He is very quick to see and seize an 
opportunity for easier and more remunerative employment, and 
when his habits of industry and thrift are matched against the 
natives’ habits of indolence and shiftlessness the result is easy to 
foretell. 

The boast of our Government is that we are in the Philippines 


not with any selfish purpose, but with the sole object of benefiting | 


and uplifting the native even against his will. If our real objects 
are what we claim, we can never consent to have the Chinaman 
allowed to immigrate to that country. The question of Chinese 
exclusion is a test of whether the Government is friendly to the 
people or more friendly to the exploiters. 

RAILROADS, ROADS, HARBORS, AND CHANNELS. 

But there are other questions which must not be overlooked in 
the matter of developing this country. 

They are the roads, railroads, harbors, and channels. 

RAILROADS, 

As for railroads, and there is but one; that is owned and con- 
trolled by an English company. It is narrow gauge, 3 feet 4 
inches, and 125 miles in length, with termini at Manila and Dagu- 
pan, and costing $20,000 gold a mile. It traverses the provinces 
of Bulacan, Pampanga, Tarlac, and Pangasinan, a fertile country 
traversed by water courses, and is laid over level country and 
sandy soil. 

The road up to the present time, and it was finished in 1888, has 
never paid a dividend. The officials hinted that owing to the 
travel of United States officers and men and the transportation of 
supplies they expected to pay a small dividend in that year (1901) 
unless the road suffered more than ordinary damage during the 
rainy season. This road is quite well equipped, and we traveled 
on it at from 80 to 35 miles anhour. The company were making 
many repairs and improvements all along the roadbed where it 
had been impaired by the streams crossing it or was in danger 
from streams changing their courses. The manner of construct- 
ing these improvements was to plant numerous bamboo piles 
along these crossing streams and away back along the banks. We 
were informed that for aconsiderable time during the wet season 
the trains were obliged to stop running by reason of the fact that 
the water frequently undermined the roadbed and destroyed the 
banks and washed away the rails and sills. 

One of the officers of this road informed us that the company 
was anxious for the Americans to remain in the country and con- 
trol it. The road has a heavy claim for damages against the 
United States for injuries suffered during the war with the Fili- 
pinos by reason of wrecked engines and cars and injury done to 
the roadway by the insurgents. They have repair and construc- 
tion shops at Caloocan, under the management of a Chinaman, 
and the chief mechanics are also Chinese. This company would 
build a small extension upon receiving some guaranties. If this 
road does not pay, I can not see where a paying road could be lo- 
cated. The field of railroad improvement is limited. Offers have 
been made to build lines with the proviso that subsidies of land 
to be selected at any place owned by the Government on the islands 
would be given the constructing company. So far asI could find 
out after diligent inquiry no private capital had offered to build 
roads without financial or other help from the Government. 

The commissioners themselves doubted whether private capital 
could be obtained to build roads which were cnealle needed, and 
doubted whether, if built, they could be made to pay a fair interest 
on the investment. I know that some members of the Commis- 
sion had in mind suggesting that the United States should fur- 
nish the money to build, equip, and run roads to be built over 
important routes, orloan money on municipal bonds guaranteed 
by the present government—both principal and interest. Sucha 
request would be asking this Government to do for the building 
up of the Philippines more than it had ever done in building up 
our own country. Railroad building will be slow in the Philip- 
pines, and the possibility of its earning a fair interest on the 
investment for some years to come is at least exceedingly doubtful. 

WAGON ROADS. 


The want of wagon roads is also a great drawback to any devel- 
opment of the country. There are very few on the islands, and 
Some of the best have been made while the island has been under 
ny rule. At Dagupan I saw one about 26 miles in length, 
— it was asserted been built for $17,000 Mexican. When 

asked what was paid for labor a day I was informed that the 
natives were compelled to work and received no pay, for the rea- 





nothing was paid for labor, it can easily be seen how cheaply roads 
can be built. 

Talking over the subject of roads with General Chaffee, whom 
I found to be an excellent officer as well as a brave, level-headed 
business man, he frankly said that the want of roads was a great 
drawback to the country, and in addition they were not only ex- 
pensive to make, but when made were more expensive to main- 
tain in good condition, owing tothe great destruction done to them 
by the heavy rains in the wet season. He said that a superin- 
tendent would be required all year around for every mile of road 
built and maintained. Since thecivil authorities have had control 
of the government they have spent over a million dollars for roads, 
and propose adding to them by additional expenditures each year. 

HARBORS. 

There are very few harbors of any value in the archipelago, and 
these will require the outlay of many millions of dollars to make 
them suitable for general commercial use. The principal ones are 
those of Manila, Doilo,and Cebu. Some millions of dollars are 
now being spent on Manila Harbor, and many millions more will 
be required to make it reasonably safe for shipping. Manila Bay 
is a very uncertain body of water. It becomes heavily agitated 
under theinfluence of ordinary winds, and when in this condition 
it is absolutely impossible to load and unload boats. Besides, it 
is in the track of the heaviest and most frequent typhoons, which 
are very destructive on account of the openness of the bay. This 
never can be corrected and a safe harbor constructed by any ex- 

nditure of money, and will always be a drawback to Manila 

coming an important mercantile port for general shipping. 

A typhoon struck this harbor during the stay of some of our 
party, and it occasioned great destruction to the steam launches 
and tugs, cascoes, and bancoes, which were moored in the most 
sheltered part of the harbor; the Pasig River, between the 
Bridge of Spain and the mouth of the river. The city of Manila 
lies on both sides of the river here and gives it all possible protec- 
tion, but notwithstanding this, great destruction was done, and 
shipping in the open bay suffered more seriously. 

he harbors of Tloilo and Cebu are quite small and not at all 
safe or convenient. All large vessels must be loaded from light- 
ers and small boats, which is a very slow and expensive proceed- 
ing, and great care must be taken both in going in and out, as the 
channels are shifting and the currents uncertain. Only by enor- 
mous expenditures can these be sufficiently improved so as to be 
advantageously used by large ships, such as carry commerce 
to distant points. 

The channels separating the larger islands, I am informed, are 
quite dangerous, and no reliable charts have been made. The 
transport which carried us over these courses frequently lay at 
anchor during the night for fear of mishap. General Chaffee, 
when speaking about the necessity for accurate surveys of these 
channels and the coasts and harbors along them, estimated that 
if the full working force of the United States Government were 
ee it would take from forty to fifty years to complete the 
work, 

In considering the commercial importance of these islands, we 
must not forget that they do not lie in the great lines of commer- 
cial travel. In going from United States ports to China and Japan 
they lie many hundreds of miles to the south; and even with the 
interoceanic canal built, they will still lie far away from the direct 
lines. So, also, the commerce which is moved north from Australia 
and the neighboring islands of that continent will never stop at 
Manila, for the great harbor and shipping port of Singapore is in 
the direct course. Nomore will the commerce of China and Japan, 
moving east through the Suez Canal to the Atlantic. This fact 
alone bars Manila and the Philippines of ever becoming of great 
commercial importance, and its trade will be limited to its local 
imports and exports. 

I am convinced that all the United States can advantageously 
use in the Philippines is a naval station and coaling ports. These 
the people woul cheerfully give us, and with a contented and 
happy ple governing the islands, a people friendly to us, there 
would be no necessity of our maintaining any such fortifications 
as the British maintain at Gibraltar and Malta. All the wealth 
of this country could not completely fortify these islands, and 
what would be the advantage of it if it were possible? 

As long as we seek to own and control them they will be the 
one vulnerable place in all our possessions—one so far away as to 
be absolutely useless should we come into collision with any great 
naval power. 

Summing up the situation in the Philippines from an entirely 
commercial standpoint, I do not believe that we shall find it 
either more productive or richer than millions of acres yet 
untouched in the United States, the development of which would 
bring prosperity and wealth to our people and add to our strength 
and greatness among the nations of the world. The development 
of the Philippine Islands may be of advantage to the Philippine 
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people, if they can be taught to labor steadily and to work harder 


than they ever did, or than any other tropical race has ever done; | 


but even in such case where are the people of this country to de- 
rive any great benefit from this great promised uplifting of the 
brown brother—an uplifting, by the way, which seems to be 
largely against his will, and is promised to be absolutely at his 


expense? Any manufactories we build up there will be in com- | 


petition with those of our own country, and the labor of the 
American workman. 

We can not in good conscience, and I am certain that we would 
not if we could, put ourselves in the place of Spain, where we 
would permit ourselves to prey upon his industry. We certainly 


can not mingle our blood with his and expect to produce a white | 


people, a product such as the mingling of the blood of the differ- 
ent white races shows to be superior, and such an amalgamation as 
is possible would do him no good and would do our people positive 
harm. It seems to be written in the law of nature that the differ- 
ent races of the world can not be beneficially interbred, and could 
they be, are we ready and willing to make the sacrifice? In his 


improved condition, if that is in any great measure possible, 


what benefit would the Filipino be to us commercially? 

His whole commerce is but a drop in the mill pond compared 
with that which we now and in the future expect to be able to 
carry on with the rest of the world, and there is no good reason, 
nor do I believe any good reason can be given, why that commerce 


| 





would not be shared with the other mercantile nations of the | 


world. Inthe past they have, in a large measure, monopolized 
the products he has imported from the markets in which he is a 
purchaser. It is so to-day despite the artful juggling of figures 
ceive and to entertain our people. 


shall be able to furnish him with a better article for a cheaper 


price, and we can do that anywhere in the world. If hiscountry | 


is not to be treated as a part of the United States, and free 


exchange of products allowed, we might force him to take our | 
products by a system of discriminating tariff legislation, in which | 


the rest of the mercantile nations of the world were discriminated 
against in those articles which we could supply to him, but surely, 
for the paltry trade of the Philippines—double it, treble it, 
quadruple it, aye, multiply it twentyfold—we could not afford 
to put ourselves in such a position, when we stand at the head 


of the mercantile nations ofthe world, demanding not only an open | 


door in China and in all parts of the Orient, but the opening of the 
doors as wide as possible to our products in all parts of the world. 

The handwriting is upon the wall, and we can and must read 
it; and that is, that to enjoy the continued prosperity with which 
we are now blessed, the high tariffs which exclude in a greater 
or less degree other nations from participating in our trade must 
be torn down or similar obstacles will be erected in those coun- 
tries which are now the great consumers of our products and our 
best customers in manufactured goods. It was perfectly evident 
to me, after I had made an examination of those lands, that there 
was every indication, amounting to an absolute certainty, that 
the Philippine Islands had been boomed in the same way, only to 
a much greater extent than thousands of towns and sections of 
country in the States. 





Mr. SULZER. From your observations in the Philippine 
Islands, do you believe the people there want their independence 
or do you believe they want to become a part of the United States? 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. I will answer the question of 
my friend from New York briefiy as follows: 

Foreigners and American residents there want the islands to 
become a part of the United States and be governed by the author- 
ities of that country. 

The natives to-day are united as never before, and not only want 
their independence, but peaceful and unwarlike people as they are, 
have been willing in the past and are now ready to fight for it, to sac- 
rifice wealth, family, and life for self-government. What greater 
proof could they give? Such proof must be more convincing than 
the statements of interested people to the contrary. But I will 
take this matter up with more detail at some future time, when 
I expect to dwell upon the government as it is there, and give 
facts from which every member can satisfy himself to what ex- 
tent the Filipino is fitted for self-government. 

THEIR COST. 

When the American people are convinced that the Philippine 
islands are neither a paradise for them nor a promised land 
flowing with milk and honey and studded with bonanzas of untold 
wealth, they will then consider what they have cost the Govern- 
ment. 

When it is figured up how much of the American taxpayers’ 
money has been permanently invested in these far-off islands, 
and the small return possible, at first they will grumble as they 
are beginning to do even now, and then they will rise in their 


‘th whicl € the officials of this G ot might and discharge the financial agents who have recommended 
with which some of the officials of this Government seek to de- | this investment, and through whose representations, promises, 
n . J , : : | and advice their money has been sunk. 

If we sell him more in the future, it will only be because we | 


To future generations this speculation will be known as the 
Philippine Island bubble, and it will far exceed the once famous 
South Sea Island scheme we read of in English history. 

At this time it is estimated that these lands have cost the United 
States over $300,000,000—$20,000,000 original purchase money. 
Add interest. Then $100,000 additional for an insignificant island 
with no harbor, lying, the Lord only knows, where. I saw hun- 
dreds said to be much more valuable, and I would not have given 
one dollar Mexican for the pick. 

Then there is the cost of the war, which, for the support of the 
Army alone at the present time, when reduced to 30,000 men, 
amounts to $45,000,000 per annum—an average of $1,500 a head. 
This is a safe estimate, and you can figure up for yourselves what 
our military occupation cost. Then we must add some hundreds 
of millions more which have been, are now, and will be expended 
for pensions. All this, to say nothing of the suffering and the 
thousands of human lives which have been sacrificed in this reck- 
less venture. 

The Commission are asking the United States to hand over to 
them a little matter of seven and a half millions to buy the lands 
owned and claimed by the Spanish friars. 

I know the friar lands are a serious bone of contention among 
the native people, and buying them, no doubt, is a short cut in 


| settling the contentions. But is it not a hard proposition, from 


This is a great age of exploitation; a great age for the specu- | 


lator and the promoter; a great age for the sharper who lures 


owners of capital seeking investment to invest it in such a way | 


that in a very short time they who had the experience will have 
the capital, and they who had the capital will have the experience. 
This very tariff bill seeks to do what? 

After the Supreme Court has declared that the Philippine Is- 
lands belong to and are a part of this great country, to force 
them to pay a duty on all the goods which are furnished them by 
this country, and to also oblige our people to pay a duty on all 
the goods received from them; and instead of allowing this money 
to be applied to paying the expenses of running the American 
Government, it is proposed to hand it over to the Filipinos as a 


bonus to assist them in supporting themselves. From an Ameri- | 


can standpoint, was there ever a more ridiculous proposition 
brought before the Congress of any country? 

The taxpayers of this country are to have all the burdens of as- 
sisting in the supportof the Philippjne people and none of the 
benefits which heretofore have always been gained by bringing 
new countries under our flag. No excuse can be offered for this 
proposition to the American people, and the only salve which 


be satisfied that a very large proportion of the duties re- 


ceived from imports does not come from his pocket, but from | 
the pockets of the American purchaser now temporarily living 
in his country. 
INDEPENDENCE OR UNITED STATES CONTROL. 
Mr. SULZER. May I ask the gentleman a question? 
Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Yes, sir. 


the standpoint of the American taxpayer, which asks him to put 
seven and a half millions of his hard-earned money into far-off 
real estate and take the chance of his getting his money back 
from the 1¥atal or resale of the property? 

Mr. CANNON. If my friend will allow me, does he not un- 
derstand that the title to these lands is to be extinguished by the 
insular revenues or by an insular loan, and does anybody propose 
anything different from that? 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. The plan is a beautiful plan, 
for the United States is to guarantee the loan, principal and _in- 
terest. When responsible men indorse bad paper of course they 
suffer no loss. If that is your experience it has not been mine, 
nor that of most of the members of this House. As for extin- 
guishing them by the insular revenues, the revenues will be en- 
tirely used up in paying running expenses, if the government 15 
continued to be carried on as it has been up tothis time. Instead 
of asurplus, after you have exhausted the taxpaying abilities o! 
the people living there, you will see a deficit, and the only ques- 


| tion for the American public will be how deep will they have to 


go down into their pockets to pay the deficit. 
Mr. CANNON. Does not my friend think that if we can once 


| let the American citizen and the intelligent citizen everywhere 


i Se aiteall toy ths Wilicins Mas ta. dit teak teed becennes | get into these islands and build roads and help develop the coun- 
can see is offered to the Filipino lies in the fact tha st | 


try, with 75,000,000 acres of public lands that the United States 


| owns there, it will be quite easy to furnish the money by loan 


and safely do it; to extinguish the title to these lands, and that 


| with the increase of revenue they will be self-sustaining. 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Evidently the gentleman has 
not heard my statement. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsy 1- 
vania has expired, 














Mr. CANNON. I hope it will be extended a little more; say 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois aks unanimous 
consent that the time of the gentleman from Pennsylvania be ex- 
tended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. If the American or white man 
can not reside there permanently, he would not go there and stay 
there if you would make him a present of the public land. You 
would have to depend upon native labor to cultivate this land 
or you will have to introduce the Chinaman. I have dwelt at 
length on both these propositions and say to you the day will 
never come in your time, or in the time of your posterity, when a 
condition of affairs will be found existing in the Philippines as you 
evidently hope will exist there. I went to the Philippine Islands 
firmly expecting and believing that they possessed great fertility 
and wealth; firmly believing that they could be readily developed, | 
and that great fortunes awaited the pioneers in that development. 

I wished this to be true. But by the time I left that country I 
was satisfied that the United States had been buncoed into carry- 
ing on a most gigantic and most expensive foreign missionary 
scheme, in which the natives were being converted against their 
will and having so-called civilization and enlightenment forced 
upon them with the saber, the rifle, and the cannon; and the pic- 
ture brought back to me memories of the days when with fire and 
sword the followers of Mahomet spread their civilization and 
their religion over northern Africa and southern Europe; with 
the great difference that the conquerors were citizens of a twen- 
tieth century Republic, whose motto had been virtue, liberty, and | 
independence, who held themselves out to the nations of the world 
as the one great example of a stable, popular government founded | 
upon the consent of the governed—a government of the people, | 
for the people, and by the people—and the victims were a weak, 
oppressed, and peaceful Christian race. 





River and Harbor Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. SYDNE 


Y J. BOWIE, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 20, 1902. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, ana | 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 12346) making appropriations for | 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes— 


Mr. BOWIE said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: Some time after I had had the honor of being | 
elected a member of this House a friend of mine asked me what | 
‘‘programme’’ Thad. I told him the only “‘ programme’”’ I had 
was to endeavor to keep my mouth shut the first two years after 
I got here if it was possible to do so, and I have up to this mo- 
ment carried out that programme. This is the first time that I 
have appeared to address this House on any question pending be- | 
fore it, and I therefore crave the indulgence of this body while I | 
reply just for a few moments to the address of the distinguished 
chairman of the committee. 
At the outset, I wish to disclaim any idea of attacking the | 
| 





chairman or the committee on account of any supposed partiality 
or prejudice. I have not the slightest doubt that this committee 
has done the best it could with all the projects before it, and I | 
have no criticism to make of it. So far as the expenditure for the 
31 locks between Riverside and Wetumpka is concerned, the 
committee has made an appropriation of $10,000 for a further 
investigation into the matter, and with that action of the com- 
mittee, in that respect, we are at this time satisfied. 

{ have no complaint to make on that score, nor do I come here 
and ask of this House that it shall appropriate $6,000,000, or enter 
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| of dollars, which was not in any sense before the House. 


| end of the present navigation of the Upper Coosa. 


i) 
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Now, Mr. Chairman,I desire to state that for the purposes of 
this discussion I accept the report of Captain Judson, and I am 
perfectly willing, so far as this House is concerned and this ses- 
sion is concerned, to stand upon the recommendation of Captain 
Judson, and if this cammittee had come in and brought a report 
in accordance with the recommexdation of Captain Judson, there 
would not have been a word of complaint from the friends of 
this much-maligned river. 

I hold in my hand a copy of that report, in which he says: 

For the reasons above given— 

Those reasons alluded to by the chairman of the committee— 
it is not now my opinion that the Coosa is worthy of improvement beyond 
the completion of Lock 4and the construction of the dam without a lock a 
short distance below Riverside, Ala. 

There it is, Mr. Chairman; ‘is not worthy of improvement be- 
yond the completion of Lock 4.”’ 

He goes on to say: 

The estimate for completing Lock 4 and for building a dam below River- 
side is as follows: 
For completing Lock 4 - 


a ee an aienaatn $192,000 
For one timber rock-fill dam with abutments ............--..-....---- 95, 000 
A ee ae ene einididastuainawednaueas 287,000 


The above amount could be profitably expended during the fiscal year 
ending June 30. 1903. 

The recommendation that Lock 4 be completed was also spe- 
cifically indorsed by Lieutenant Raymond and Colonel Adams. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not ask at the hands of this House 
that they shall appropriate $95,000 for the timber, rock-fill dam. 


| We ask merely that you appropriate $192,000 to finish the lock 


upon which.the Government has already made much progress. 
We ask it in strict accordance with the report of Captain Judson 
and every officer of the Government who has investigated it at 
all. We believe the whole Coosa River project is entitled to better 
treatment. We believe it is entitled to be worked out in the 
future, and that great benefit would accrue therefrom. but for 
the present session we are satisfied with the recommendation of 
Captain Judson. 

Now, I submit to this House whether it is fair to use the report 
of Captain Judson against a project which he has really approved. 
If his evidence is to be used to impeach the general improvement 
of the river, which is not before the House, why should it be re- 
jected when it sustains the project that is before us? The truth 
is, that a report wholly favorable to the amendment under dis- 
cussion has been made the basis of a bitter arraignment of it by 
quoting an attack upon a scheme confessedly involving millions 
Having 
put the witness on the stand, I submit, they are bound by his 
testimony. 

Mr. Chairman, let me state for the further information of the 
House what the completion of Lock No. 4 means to that section of 
the country. I hold in my hand a statement from Mr. Lay, of 
Gadsden, Ala.,in which he sets out the amount of commerce and 
business that will be affected by the completion of Lock No. 4. It 
reads as follows: 

LOCK 4 AND DAM AT LOCK 5 ON THE COOSA RIVER IN ALABAMA 
TO BE DERIVED BY THE COMPLETION THEREOF. 

Lock 4 is situated 3 miles above Riverside, Ala., where the Birmingham 
division of the Southern Railroad crosses the Coosa River. It is the lower 
Greensport is situated on 
the river 40 miles above Lock 4. Locks 1, 2, and 3 lie between_Greensport 
and Lock 4. The completion of the dam at the location selected for Lock 5 
is necessary to back the water up into Lock 4 before this lock can be 
operated. vith Lock 4 and the dam at Lock 5 completed, 12 miles more of a 
very important portion of the river will be opened and river transportation 
extended to 10 towns and villages, and river and railway connection made at 
Riverside. 

There are no towns or villages of any consequence between Greensport and 
Lock 4 except Rar,‘and, a coal mining town, which is about 1; miles from the 
river; but beginn rg just below Lock 4 there is a series of towns and villages 
on and near the river bank—10 in number—that will be directly benefited by 
the completion of Lock 4 and the dam at Lock 5 and river transportation ex- 
tended within about 25 miles of Birmingham and a connection made with the 
Southern Railroad at Riverside. 

_These towns and villages are: Riverside, Lincoln, Seddon, Cropwell, Eason- 
ville, Eureka, Coosa Valley, Stemley, Ragin, and Beaver. 
Their commerce about as follows per annum: 


BENEFITS 















upon any such appropriation as that at this time. The proposi- | Tons. | Value. 
tion which I submit to the House and this committee, and upon ee ——_—__——_|- 
which I invite your careful attention, is entirely a different one | RIVERSIDE. 
from that which the chairman of the committee has argued. He Be e157 
predicates his opposition to this ‘‘ Coosa River project,”’ as he calls or aa Te Sewashasdieeetweirnsonoe~ooo~~~0- ' an | * an'eno 
it, and his condemnation of that project upon the report of Cap- | Logs that would be handied on river if open -...-.------..-| 96,000 54,000 
< Judason, — 
It is confessed that Captain Judson changed his report in the Total -.....------ nnn en neee een n ne manne es ea eene eee eee eee nese | 60,130 | 277,600 
course of three months. And whereas he has made a report fa- | LINCOLN. c 
vorable to the general improvement of the Coosa River, he subse- | SS usminthinabartees | 1,250 | 200,000 
quently became converted, and ‘in a moment, in the twinkling of | Gotton seed _.........22200... 2... | 2,500 | 50,000 
an eye,” as it were, made a report condemning it; and upon that | Miscellaneous --...--.-----------------------+++-++-------+--+- | 5,244) 200,000 
the chairman of the committee predicates the argument which he Total | 8,904 | 450,000 
has addressed es 2 | eee eee ee : —— 
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| to the water and who has only bought 90 feet of rope to reach it 


Tons. 








SEDDON, 


500 bales of cotton 20,000 


RNID GUNN 22s isu iints oc enthes aintslckiiiikend tina ad cee ae 5,000 
ila i tsi i ica la a a ets eet 18, 000 
SII oo sas uscienovnes Ginakagia teas nics cee ae ene 12, 800 








en i ee 500 80,000 | 
a ee | 1,000 20,000 
III Sano ee cee ne ee ee 312 10. 000 
gine Puen alates Nae ieee eee | 1,812 110,000 
EASONVILLE. am Se : 

Ie OTT OO ee 500 80,000 | 
NN a ee 1,000 20, 000 

EERE RE ER PI SR ROS A om. 812 | 10,000 | 

UID 5 dicib Uh sisnteadhbecectnenstsnbgitcnnasnckanins Reem animenee 120 | 10, 000 | 


Total 1,932 | 120,000 





The commerce of the remaining, which are villages, is about as follows: 








Tons. | Value. 
— _ ———EE —_ — — : 6 << 
| 
I niceties clan iste thintetcminnicn walneal teamed maa 600 = $37,000 
eee et ee eee | 500 30,000 
SIIIIT u: s.r 4Sésenedesoipicbnacs oAcoabrelion ei-eaiaassebauiemnateaee al | 400 20,000 
SI ai. snnissulibtidiis bn ntbtinedistisbionibenaiadld imaivndiubaien tice cta tlie an ee | 1,000 60,000 
Di: isncncnshcinaniininathanesiniivnntgientaihenpesaiiaraaanaaaee | 500} — 30,000 
SR is ct nine cided ds beaks ities 


3,000 | 177,000 
j 


As is customary in estimating the exchange of commerce in this country, 
we must expect in return for the above resources almost a like amount in 
value returned to these towns, though the articles so returned being in a 
more refined state, the tonnage of the incoming goods would be about half 
that of the outgoing. This would make an annual tonnage of both the out- 
going and the incoming freight approximating 119,850 tons, valued at $2,378,- 
800 per annum. 

It is hard to say what percentage of this commerce would be handled on 
the river were it opened down to the site for Lock 5, but probably 20 per cent. 

This would give 23,970 tons to be handled on the river annually, then with 
the river opened the entire lo product would be handled on the river, which 
is 36,000 tons, making a total of 29.970 tons to be handled on the river annually 
from these two sources alone. If forsooth the river should not handle the 
proportion of the mercantile commerce allotted it in this compilation it would 
act as a check to regulate the present arbitrary rates imposed on this unfor- 
tunate region. 

Then in addition to the above tonnage the brown iron ore and limestone 
that would undoubtedly be — down the river from Collins Spring, 6or 
8 milesabove Lock 4 to Riverside,and thence to Birmingham over the South- 
ern road, would be very extensive. 

If you will notice the map hereto attached and look at Collins Spring, 6 or 
8 miles above Lock 4, you willsee what is knownas the Daughdrill Mountain. 
This isa mountain of brown hematite iron ore, bordered on the north by a 
towering range of cliff limestone, which assays 9% to 100 per cent pure lime. 
It has been estimated that the Daughdrill Mountain will contain 50,000,000 
tons of brown iron ore above the water level, and the quantity of this rich 
limestone can not be estimated. It is simply inexhaustible, an 
deposits lie immediately on the bank of the Coosa River, while just a half a 
mile back you will see the southern border of the Coosa coal field. 

The juxtaposition of these rich minerals found here make Collins Spring 
one of peculiar commercial importance. There is but little brown iron ore 
to be found in the immediate ek ae district. Hence large quantities 
of this valuable ore are shipped from different points in the Coosa Valley to 
the furnaces at Birmingham. The completion of Lock 4 and the dam at Lock 
5 will open these rich deposits found at Collins Spring direct to the Birming- 
ham market, and asa result we may naturally expect a very heavy tonnage 
through Lock 4 from this source, a tonnage that will probably reach hun- 


dreds of tons daily to be handled through this lock, to say nothing of the | 


timber and other commerce aforementioned now knocking at the gate of this 
important lock for passage. 

Any one who knows the demand for brown iron ore and limestone for 
fluxing in the Birmingham district can not doubt but the shipment of these 
products from Collins's Spring to Birmingham would soon, with Lock 4 com- 
plete, reach 500 to 600 tons daily. This, in connection with the other tonnage 
aforementioned, would give a total tonnage of 700 to 800 tons per day to pass 
through Lock 4 were it completed. 

In the reports of Capts. W. V. Judson and C. A. F. Flagler, Appendix Q, 
1901, they estimate that it will take to complete Lock 4 $192,858. stimates 
have since been made that it will take $128,471 to build the dam at Lock 5. 
Then, in justice, we should have about $75,000 for channel work between 
Rome, Ga., and Lock 4. 

This would make a total of $396,329 to do this much-needed work. 

I beg that you take the map hereto attached as a part of this document and 
refer to it as often as you desire, and hoping that the importance of the Coosa 
River may be properly appreciated and that we may get an appropriation 
commensurate with the stream, Iam, : 

Very respectfully, W. P. LAY, Chairman, 

GADSDEN, ALA., February 10, 1902. 


It increases the river transportation, which is now over 175 miles 
long, between there and Rome, Ga., by 12 miles. The completion 
of this lock would mean the opening of water navigation to ten 
towns and villages, among which may be mentioned Riverside, 
‘Lincoln, Seddon, and Easonville. These towns and villages are 
places of considerable importance. The work of the river im- 
provement has gone on until it is almost in sight of them. We 


are then in the condition of a man who has a well 100 feet deep 


Value. 


both these | 


with. 

Suppose when he is told that he needs more rope he says, ‘‘ No, 
I have bought 90 feet of rope and could not reach the water, and 
| I do not propose to waste any more money on 10 additional feet.” 
| These people are in sight of water transportation, and it will be of 

great value to them; and yet, when they are just in sight of it, 

and when the Government has almost completed its work, they 
| are told that because they have not done anything with the river 
above them they must not have it brought to a point where they 
can use it. Because 90 feet of rope will not reach water a hun- 
dred feet deep we must refuse to purchase the other 10. I sub- 
mit that the argument is illogical. 

The chairman of this committee has stated before this House 
and in his other speeches that he thinks the true plan, if the 
work is to be done at all, is to begin at the lower end of the stream 
and come up, so as to open the river all in that direction, all one 

vay coming up. Well, Mr. Chairman, that would be a very good 
plan if it were not for the fact that we have up here more than 
175 miles of navigable river already. We would like very well to 
have the work done on the lower end of the river and come up, 
but we realize the fact that we can not get it now. That is the 
project that will cost $6,000,000 and take six or seven years to 
complete, and we recognize that it is impossiblenow. This proj- 
| ect that we ask for will only cost $192,000, and it will not take 
| but twelve months to complete it. 
Now, shall these people who want an improvement that will 
| give them access to the markets at Gadsden and Rome on the 


northern part of the river be denied the improvement which is 

easy to obtain, merely because they could not get a six million 
| dollar improvement that gives them access to the markets of 
| Montgomery and Mobile? The argument, it seems to me, is ab- 
| solutely illogical. We may be well willing to change the words 
| of Mr. Greeley and say: ‘‘Go South, young man, go South,” but 
'the unfortunate people, who by reason of these 31 locks are pre- 
| cluded from going South, will doubtless think it is better to go 
| North than not to go at all. And we are willing that they 
should, since they only want to go as far as Rome. 

Now, the chairman of the committee referred in his speech on 
| yesterday to the assessed valuation of the real estate in the four 
lower counties bordering on this river. He mentioned, I believe, 
| the counties of Elmore, Chilton, Shelby, Coosa, and a part of 
Talladega. Why he should have omitted the assessed value of 
| the personal property in these counties I am at a loss to under- 
stand. His statement was that if all the State, county, and 
municipal taxes collected on the real estate in these counties were 
| applied to this improvement it would take fifty years to pay for 
the same. 

Note now that he is still discussing a proposition not before 
you. And he uses the figures of the Eleventh Census (1890) at 
that. 
| In answer tothat suggestion let me refer you to the valuations 
| of those counties which border on the 12 miles of river affected 
| by the completion of Lock 4, and I hope that the chairman of the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee will give me his attention. The 
four counties that will be affected by the improvement of Lock 4 
are Talladega, Calhoun, St. Clair,and Etowah. The total values 
of those counties for 1890, as assessed for taxation, taken from the 
figures of the Eleventh Census, amount to $24,214,000. 
| Mr. THOMPSON. How much did the chairman of the com- 
mittee say that that valuation was? 
| Mr. BOWIE. The valuation of the real estate in the lower 
counties to which he referred was, he said, about $8,000,000. 

I am now asking attention to the valuation of the 12 miles of 
river affected by the specific appropriation under consideration. 
In those four counties the total valuation is over $24,000,000. At 
| the rate of 14 per cent, the rate of taxation obtaining, not for 
State, county, and municipal purposes, but for State and county 
purposes alone, the sum of $192,000 would be raised in seven 
months and a half, instead of fifty years. 

That, Mr. Chairman, is the difference between the case which 
the gentleman has stated in this House and the case as it actually 
stands. Seven and a half months as against fifty years! To de- 
feat this appropriation, recommended by every engineer of the 
Government who has looked into it, he had to resort to the tax 
values of real estate in counties not affected by it and set the 
same off against the cost of a scheme not before us. Verily, they 
are hard pressed for an argument. Ifa good one existed, would 
resort be had to such as this? : a of 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that when you look into the merits 0 
it, this is a most worthy appropriation. The county of Calhoun, 
measured by tax values, is the fourth county in size in the State 
of Alabama. The county of Talladega is the seventh; the oo y 
of Etowah is not far behind. In these three counties affected y 
this appropriation—Etowah, Talladega, and Calhoun—nearly All 
half of the cotton mills of the State of Alabama are located. 
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of these counties are rich in iron ore, and the county of St. Clair 
is tesming with coal. In manufacturing in other lines they excel 
any portion of the State, Jefferson County only excepted. 

The Coosa Valley, which will be affected by this improvement 
and which is now in sight of it, is one of the most fertile agri 


benefited by it. As a concrete illustration of the importance and 
great value of this particular improvement—to show what a 
great flame a little fire kindleth—let me read you a special to the 
Age-Heraid, Birmingham, Ala., under date of January 11, 1900: 
(Age-Herald, Birmingham, Ala., January 12, 1900.] 


LINCOLN, January 11. 
The people of Lincoln are jubilant to-day over the events of yesterday. 
At llo’clock a. m. the Willie C. Wagnon, of the Georgia and Alabama Steam- 
boat Line, in cbarge of Capt. George H. Magruder, arrived at Lock 4, on 
the Coosa, and »egan loading cotton. By 6 o'clock in the evening the little 
boat had on a cargo of 400 bales, consigned to the Howell Cotton Company at 
Rome, Ga. 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


She is now hastening home and will return about Saturday for another | 


cargo of 400 bales. Six hundred and seventy-four bales of this cotton was 
shipped by J. C. Wilson & Son, of Lincoln, and 126 bales by Law & Davis, of 
the same place. This shipment of 800 bales is less than one-fourth of the cot- 


creased price over other markets and means of transportation. Had they 
made the same trade on the other part of the cotton receipts, Lincoln would 
have saved $5,000 on this year’s crop. 

Twenty-five wagons did the drayage, at 2 cents per hundred 
4 is only 3 miles from Lincoln, and the road is about the best in the county. 
The farmers will gladly do the draying at the price named, and all of our 
next year’s cotton receipts will probably be ren to Gadsden and Rome, 
and the waeienane merchants of those cities will now put up a lively bid for 
Lincoln trade. 

Captain MaGruder was pleased with wharfage facilities at Lock 4 and ex- 
pects to make many more tripsof like nature. This shows what the opening 
of the Coosa means for the people. 


But, coming to the general improvement of the river, as one 
expert has testified, let me call attention to another expert—an 
officer of the Government of the United States and a gentleman 
of the highest character and professional skill—a man who came 
here and under the sanction of his oath made a statement before 
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the whole length of the river, from Rome and from Cleveland, Tenn., down 
to Mobile. Ihave gone down in a rowboat, and it is just a huge forest of 
timber in that country that has not had an ax put to it since God made it. 
That is just the condition of the timber business. There is timber enough 
on that river to pay for all the work that could be done uponit. * * * I 
have been over the stream from one end to the other, and have rowed down 


~ | itina rowboat. It is one of the finest streams in the United States. 


cultural valleys in the State of Alabama, and it will be greatly | 


| Applause. ] 
The waters of the Coosa River flowa distance of more than 800 
miles in their course to the sea. Beginning at the northeastern 
ortion of the State, near Rome, they flow into the Gulf below 
obile, at the extreme southwestern portion, and cross every rail- 
road in the State. Open up this river to navigation its entire 
length and it will touch with the magic wand of water trans- 
portation every railroad system in Alabama. Who shall say 
that such a ‘‘consummation so devoutly to be wished for”’ is 
not worth all it will cost? As Major Flagler again so well says: 


The commerce of that part of the river now navigable between Rome and 
Lincoln is $2,000,000 per annum, even without a water outlet; its tributaries 
drain the gold ocher and marble fields of Georgia. In northern Alabama it 
flows through mountains of iron ore (both mzwemetite and limonite). vast 


| beds of slate and coal, and ali these covered by dense forests of long-leaf pine. 
ton receipts, yet these enterprising merchants have made $1,000 in the in- | 


The commerce to and from cities in the valley of the Coosa exceeds 


$20,000,000 annually, and fully one-fourth of this will find its way to Mobile 


pounds. Lock 


and the commercial world by the water route when the lower Coosa shall be 
opened. No appropriation has been made for the locks on this river since 
1896, and this magnificent waterway, after the expenditure of over a million 
dollars, appears to be abandoned by Congress. On all other parts of the 
State where rivers merit improvement appropriations are made with lavish 
hand. Why is the Coosa, the key to nature's richest valley in the State of 
Alabama, forgotten?” 


Here is a great river—as some one has well said, tied in the 


| middle and loose at both ends—flowing through as fair a section 


the River and Harbor Committee on the 15th of May, 1900. I | 


refer to Capt. C. A. F. Flagler. 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors: 


The CHAIRMAN. Is the channel one which can easily be maintained when 
once it can be obtained? , ‘ : 

Captain FLAGLER. Yes; it is by far the best I haveseen onany river in the 
country in that respect. It isa very permanent river, and below Rome is 
very free fromsnagsand logs that we generally have in most of the Southern 
rivers. 

. The CHALERAR, What would it cost to transport a ton of coal from Gads- 
den to Mobile? 

Captain FLAGLER. From the ore fields from some distance below Gadsden 
from where they go, it would be about 22 cents, giving every possible margin 
Ican to the boat company, and that would be the actual cost of transporta- 
tion down there. Then these boats would carry other freight; they would 


carry passengers and other things, and I think from 22 to 25 cents would be | 


the outside amount charged. 


Mr. BURTON. Will the gentleman respond to a question? 

Mr. BOWIE. Certainly. 

Mr. BURTON. There is coal, is there not, on the 150 miles of 
the river from Lock 4 up to Rome? 

Mr. BOWIE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BURTON. How, then, does the gentleman explain the 
fact that the commercial statistics for years back do not show 
that a single ton of coal was ever carried on that part of the river? 

Mr. BOWIE. Because, Mr. Chairman, there is no sufficient 
market at Rome for the coal. 

Mr. BURTON. Does the gentleman mean to say that the ex- 
tension of the river for 12 miles additional, when it is already 
open for 150 miles, would afford any additional market for coal? 

Mr. BOWIE. I was not discussing that particular phase of 
the case at this time. But it would. By means of this improve- 
ment we extend the river down to two railroads that are not now 
reached by it—the Southern Railroad, at Riverside, and the Bir- 
mingham and Atlantic, at Stemly. 

Mr. BURTON. But is it not true that both those railroads go 


through fertile coal fields and get their supply from those coal | 


fields, and will continue to do so? 
_ Mr. BOWIE. Not all of it, by any means. There is no reason 
in the world for supposing that they would get it all. 

Now, Captain Flagler continues: 


The coal is now obtainable in this region at a dollar and a half a ton,and it 
can be delivered at the Gulf for $1.75 a ton, whereas, the last reported com- 
mercial statistics from Gulf ports I see coal has already increased to $5 a 
ton for foreign export. That is, apparantly, what coal is considered worth 
When exported. If coal can be brought down from the Coosa Valley and de- 
ivered at the Gulf ports at $1.75 per ton, it can certainly be sold at a figure 
that will increase the national export of coal tremendo’ y. 

Mr. Bishop. What does it cost by rail? 

Fe — FLAGLER, The least it ever been has been a dollar and fifty 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to invite the attention of the com- 
mittee to an extract from the testimony of Captain Lathrop, a 
great lumber manufacturer at Riverside, Ala. 
ay ey up or down the river do not think the Government is able to 


open i ey do not think the Government is able to do it, and the 
have abandoned that country and moved out. Itisa fact, and I have traveled 


I read from his testimony before | 





| relative merits of pure butter and oleomargarine. 


| paid will be reasonable. 
| law now stands, oleomargarine is now sold for butter is true be- 


as there is on this continent, a land abounding in mineral, tim- 
ber, and agricultural resources, rich in all the elements that go 
to make a great State, needing only a tithe of the money ex- 
pended on far less meritorious schemes, and which this Govern- 
ment deliberately proposes to abandon. Against this injustice, 
this act of folly and waste, I enter my earnest protest, [Ap- 
plause. | 


Oleomargarine Bill. 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. D. LINN GOOCH, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, February 10, 1902, 


On the bill (H. R. 9206) to make oleomargarine and other imitation dairy 
eee subject to the laws of the State or Territory into which they are 
ransported, and to change the tax on oleomargarine. 


Mr. GOOCH said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: In discussing briefly the measure now under 
consideration I shall endeavor to keep clearly in mind the inter- 


| ests of the masses of the people whom I have the honor to repre- 


sent, and my vote upon the pending measure shall be cast in accord- 
ance with my honest judgment of what is fairest and best for all 
concerned. I shall not go into any elaborate consideration of the 
That the last- 
mentioned product, when made of wholesome ingredients prop- 
erly compounded, is a nutritious and palatable food I do not doubt. 

The real question, it seems to me, is whether the people shall 
have proper assurance that when they buy butter, butter will be 
delivered to them, and when they buy oleomargarine, the price 
That in a great many instances, as the 


yond doubt. In every one of these instances the person who 
buys butter and gets oleomargarine is imposed upon. Usually 
he is imposed upon in more ways than one. He does not get 
what he buys, and thus is the victim of deception, if not of 
downright fraud. 

I know from personal experience that fraud upon fraud has 
been committed by the dealers upon the people in my district. I 
remember quite well having oleomargarine sold to me for cream- 
ery butter at the rate of 40 cents a pound, it being represented to 
me that it was the best and purest of butter, and I know person- 
ally that owners of company stores, where their laborers have no 
other chance to buy except at their commissaries, sell them oleo- 
margarine, it being represented to them as creamery butter, at 
35 cents per pound. I know this to be an absolute fact, and I be- 
lieve that we should do all that we can to protect laboring men 
and their families from being thus deceived and imposed upon. 

It has been found very difficult to prevent the sale, by unscrupu- 
lous manufacturers and dealers, of oleomargarine for.butter, and 
experience has taught that to prevent wholesale imposition resort 
must be had to a law more minute in its provisions, and more 
stringent than the oleomargarine law now upon the statute book. 
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It is believed by many who have given the subject much earnest 
study that the bill now before us will accomplish the results de- 
sired. The condition of affairs which I believe ought to be brought 
about is that which will exist when commodities are sold for what 
they really are. I am not opposed to the manufacture of oleo- 
margarine and would not cripple this extensive and useful indus- 
try, but I am opposed to the sale of oleomargarine for butter. 
Let it be sold for what it actually is. Then everyone desiring 
oleomargarine may buy it at its own price and not at the higher 
butter price. Then, too, those wishing to buy butter and not 
oleomargarine may get what they buy and pay for. In my judg- 
ment the result of the proposed legislation will not be to break 


up any legitimate industry, but to protect the people against the | 


fraud and imposition with reference to these products—butter and 
oleomargarine. 

Surely it can not be to the interest of anyone, however poor or 
however unable to buy anything but a substitute for butter, to 
have the price of that substitute put up because the substitute 
may be sold for real butter, and therefore may be priced accord- 
ingly. To the buyer of oleomargarine it is of interest to have the 
product sold at oleomargarine prices and not at butter prices. To 
the buyer of butter it is a matter of concern to get butter and not 
oleomargarine as a substitute for it. 

In a certain grade of hotels and boarding houses the proprietor 
would resent a suggestion that his guests are served with oleo- 
margarine instead of butter, when, in fact, it often happens that 
butter never touches the table. Indeed, if the scale of prices is 
high enough to warrant the guests in expecting to be served with 
butter and to induce the proprietor to claim that he does serve 
butter, and butter only, this proposed law in such cases can have 
none but a beneficial effect in furnishing the guests with butter 
or depriving the proprietor of the pretense that he serves butter. 
In another class of places where meals are served no pretense is 
made that anything better than oleomargarine is used, and yet as 
the law now stands the oleomargarine is sold at a higher price 
than it would command if much of the article were not dishonestly 
marketed as pure butter. 

I am confident that this legislation will be at once beneficial to 
the producers of butter and to the consumers of oleomargarine, 
and can do no harm to the manufacturers of oleomargarine or the 
dealers in oleomargarine who are content to do an honest business 
for an honest profit. I know our farmers will be benefited by 
the passage of this bill, and they demand it, and, therefore, I am 
for it. 

Mr. Chairman, it is seldom that the man who follows the plow 
appeals to Congress for legislation, and when he does come 
knocking at the door he should be heard, and if his request is 
reasonable it should be granted; therefore I am for the milkmaid 
and for protecting the cow, and for all legislation that will pro- 
mote the tiller of the soil. The country can not do too much for 
the farmer, for unless the farmer is prosperous there can be no 
real prosperity. 


Proposed Banking and Currency Law and Its Necessity. 
SPEECH 


HON. JESSE OVERSTREET, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 7, 1902, 


On the bill (H. R. 13081) to prohibit the coming into and to regulate the resi- 
dence within the United States, its Territories, and all territories under its 
= tic * and the District of Columbia, of Chinese and persons of Chi 
hese descent. 

Mr. OVERSTREET said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Availing myself of the privilege extended under 
the general debate upon the pending bill, I wish to offer for the 
information of members an explanation of the provisions of the 
bill (H. R. 13363) ‘‘to maintain the gold standard, provide an 
elastic currency, equalize the rates of interest throughout the 
country, and further amend the national banking laws,’’ which 
has recently been reported to the House by the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. The bill has been drawn with great care 
and contains wise and needful provisions for the correction of de- 
fects in our financial laws that shall make them a proper and safe 
basis for the great and growing commerce of our people. 

There are four purposes to be accomplished by the bill, namely, 
the further strengthening of the gold standard; divorcing the 
Government from the banking business; providing greater elas- 
ticity in our currency, and equalizing and making more uniform 
the rates of interest. \ 

There are nine distinct features in the bill, but so intimately 
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related as to mutually support each other. While some provi- 
| sions are more important than others, each one is a factor in the 
proper and successful operation of the law. 

The nine distinct provisions of the bill authorize the following: 
| First. The creation of a Division of Banking and Currency, con- 
| sisting of three members, who shall perform the duties now im- 
| posed upon the Comptroller of the Currency. 

Second. The gradual but certain retirement of United States 
notes. 

Third. The issue of bank notes not secured by United States 
bonds, under specific limitations, and subject to specific taxes. 

Fourth. The deposit with national banks of the excess of pub- 
lic money above $50,000,000, exclusive of the reserve fund, and 
| also of the gold and silver held for the redemption of certificates, 
which shall be secured by United States bonds and subject to an 
interest charge. 

Fifth. The chartering of clearing houses and the division of the 
country into clearing-house districts. 
| Sixth. The authority to national banks to establish branches. 

} 
| 





Seventh. The coining of the silver bullion now in the Treasury 
and silver dollars, when necessary for public requirements, into 
subsidiary coins. 

Eighth. The cancellation of silver certificates of denominations 
above $5 and the reissue of the same into one, two, and five dollar 
certificates. 

Ninth. The maintenance of the parity of silver dollars by their 
exchange at the Treasury for gold. 

DIVISION OF BANKING AND CURRENCY. 

First. The creation of a Division of Banking and Currency to 
take the place of the present Comptroller of the Currency is 
deemed wise, for the reason that the duties of such position can 
be better discharged by a board of three than by one individual. 
The field of work under this department is so important, and 
constantly increasing, that the responsibility is best lodged in a 
board of three instead of being borne exclusively by one indi- 
vidual. The duties imposed by this bill are numerous and im- 
portant and greatly increase the responsibility of such board. 
| The bill proposes to substitute a board of three for the Comp- 
| troller of the Currency, with the same authority now exercised by 
| such Comptroller, with the additional authority and duties set 
| forth in the bill. The effort to divorce the Government from the 
| banking business will be greatly aided when the general over- 
| sight and control of banks shall be placed in the hands of a board 
| of three members, holding their positions for a term of years, and 
| confining their thought, energy, and effort exclusively to that 
| field, separate and distinct from any work having relation to 
| duties involving political consideration or intimately connected 
| with the general line of policy of a specific Administration. Pro- 
| vision is made for the payment of the salaries of the members of 
| this board out of the taxes upon the bank-note circulation. 
RETIREMENT OF UNITED STATES NOTES AND ISSUE OF BANK-NOTE CUR- 

RENCY. 
| Second and third. The provisions of the bill for the gradual but 
| certain retirement of United States notes and the issue of bank 
| notes not secured by United States bonds are so intimately related, 





| and operating in the first step simultaneously, that these two fea- 
tures can best be considered together rather than separately. 

By these provisions national banks are authorized to issue notes, 
| not secured by bonds, conditioned upon such banks first assuming 
to currently redeem United States notes equal to 20 per cent of 
their paid-up capital. and presenting to the Treasury for redemp- 
tion and cancellation an additional amount of United States notes 
equal to 10 per cent of their paid-up capital. No bank shall issue 
in any one year an amount of its notes in excess of 10 per cent of 
its paid-up capital, except authority is given for twoextraordinary 
issues of 20 per cent each, after the issues of such notes shall have 

reached an amount equal to 60 per cent of the paid-up capital of 
such banks. 

A tax of one-eighth of 1 per cent upon the average amount of 
| such notes in circulation within any period of six months is 1m- 
| posed upon the first two issues of 10 per cent each and a tax of 
five-eighths of 1 per cent upon the average amount of such notes 
in circulation within any period of six months is imposed upon the 
third, fourth, fifth, and sixth issues of 10 per cent each, while the 
| tax upon the first extraordinary issue of 20 per cent is fixed at 11 
per cent and upon the second extraordinary issue of 20 per cent 1s 
| fixed at 2} per cent upon the average amount of such notes in cir- 

culation within any period of six months. 

The notes are made redeemable in gold at the home office of the 
bank of issue, and through the system of clearing houses and 
clearing-house districts, authorized and controlled by the Divi- 
sion of Banking and Currency, can be easily and quickly returned 
for redemption. ’ 

Inasmuch as the issues of such notes are limited to easy ma 
short steps, seven years would be required within which a “ 
could place in circulation an amount of its notes equal to the 
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full amount of its capital, while the heavy tax imposed upon the 
last 40 per cent issued would evidently restrict such issue to peri- 
ods of great emergency and drive the issue out of circulation as 
goon as the emergency should pass. The long time (seven years) 
required for the issue of any bank to equal its capital would cer- 
tainly afford ample opportunity for complete and safe inspection 
and full security against fraud, deceit, or serious danger. 

While the present law authorizes banks to issue bond-secured 


notes to the full amount of their capital, the aggregate of such | 


issues rarely exceeds 50 per cent of the aggregate capital of the 
banks. The aggregate capital of national banks at present is 
about $673,000,000, while the national-bank notes are about $350,- 
000.000. As the bank-note issues under the proposed law, except 
the two extraordinary or emergency issues, would be limited to 
60 per cent of the paid-up capital of national banks, it is quite 
apparent that there is no danger of inflation and that no radical 
changes are proposed or methods advanced which will increase 
the opportunities for loss either to the note holder or the de- 
ositor. 
. The notes proposed by the bill are made a first lien upon the 
assets of the banks issuing them, and no bank is permitted to have 


in circulation a greater amount of its notes of all kinds than the 


amountof its paid-up capital. It is believed that the gradual sub- 
stitution of the bank notes proposed by the bill for the bond- 
secured notes will result in withdrawing the Government from the 
banking business, with advantage to both the Government and the 
commerce of the country. 

The object of the bill in requiring banks seeking the privilege 
of note issue to assume the current redemption of a certain per 
cent of United States notes, and to present at the Treasury for 
redemption and cancellation a certain additional per cent, is to 
remove from the gold reserve the burden of the redemption of a 
certain proportion of the United States notes, and to retire at 
once $65,000,000 of such notes. 

These two conditions operating simultaneously would result in 
the banks presenting to the Treasury $195,000,000 of United States 
notes, receiving gold for one-third of the same ($65,000,000) , which 
notes would be retired, and assuming the current redemption of 
the remaining $130,000,000. The United States notes then out- 
standing would equal $151,000,000, against which, for redemption, 
there would be $150,000,000 in the gold reserve, the amount of 
United States notes now outstanding being $346,000,000. 

While the bill provides for the assumption by national banks 
for current redemption of an amount equal to 20 per cent of their 
capital, and the immediate retirement of one-half that amount, 
yet it is specifically provided that when $130,000,000 of United 
States notes have been assumed, and one-half such sum—$65,- 
000,000—has been retired, the remainder of the United States notes, 
namely, $151,000,000, shall not be so assumed, but whenever re- 
ceived by any bank shall be at once sent to the Treasury for 
redemption and cancellation out of the reserve fund of $150,000,000. 

The aggregate capital of the national banks of the country at 
present is about $673,000,000, so that the apparent discrepancy 
between 30 per cent of this sum, namely, $201,900,000, and the 
$195,000,000 is explained by the specific limitation of the amount 


retired to $65,000,000, aggregating $195,000,000. 
The banks having assumed the $130,000,000 in United States 


be required to ultimately redeem them, would evidently result in | 
such $130,000,000 of United States notes being placed by the 
several banks in their respective reserves, which would operate 
successfully to remove them from any burden upon the gold re- 
serve. If, however, a bank should pay out over its counter a 
United States note which had been assumed for current redemp- 
tion, and such United States note should be presented at the 
Treasury, it would, of course, be the duty of the Government, 
upon demand, to pay out gold for the same; but under the terms 
of the bill the Treasury would at once notify the bank which 





i 





had assumed to current] redeem such United States note to for- 
ward to the Treasury oa equal in amount thereto, and upon its 
receipt to return such United States note to that bank and re- 
imburse the gold reserve in the amount which had been paid out | 
for the redemption of that particular United States note. 

The bill provides that when $130,000,000 of United States notes 
shall have been assumed by the banks and $65,000,000 have been can- 
celed and retired, thereafter national banks which have not as- 
sumed any United States notes shall be accorded the same privi- 
leges of issuing their bank notes, without the denpsit of United 
States bonds, as the other banks have enjoyed, except that such 


which shall be assumed by the banks shall be called in for re- 
demption by the Secretary only in the inverse order in which 
they have been assumed, the banks will have the additional in- 
ducement of making such assumption as early as possible in order 
that the reduced interest on their note issues may be enjoyed for 
the longest possible period. 

In order tosecure the prompt payment of any note in the event 
of a failure or liquidation of the bank issuing it, banks are re- 
quired at the time they first make application for the privilege of 
issue, to deposit with the Treasury an amount in United States 
bonds, or gold, or both, equal to 5 per cent of the notes to be is- 
sued by such banks, which deposits shall comprise a fund to be 
known as the guaranty and redemption fund, out of which 
shall be paid the notes of any bank which may fail or liquidate, 
and which fund shall be by the Secretary of the Treasury reim- 
bursed from the assets of the bank of issue. 

The bill further provides authority to the Secretary of the 
Treasury to deposit public money in excess of a working balance 
of $50,000,000, not including the funds in the redemption divi- 


| sion, with national banks, such deposits to be secured by Govern- 


ment bonds, at par, equaling the deposits, upon which deposits 
such banks shall pay to the Government interest at the rate of 1 
per cent per annum, which interest shall be paid into and become 
part of the guaranty and redemption fund. The guaranty and 
redemption fund, therefore, will receive and comprise the original 


| 5 per cent guaranty deposit at the time the banks apply for the 


privilege of note issue, all the interest on public moneys which 
may be deposited with national banks, and all of the taxes real- 
ized upon bank-note issues. 

The bill then provides that when such guaranty fund as above 
defined shall reach an amount in excess of 10 per cent of the total 
amount of bank notes outstanding, such excess shall be applied 
by the Secretary of the Treasury in the redemption of United 
States notes which shall have been assumed by the respective 
banks, and such United States notes when called in for redemp- 
tion and retirement, shall be called for in the inverse order in 
which they shall have been assumed by the different banks. 

The operation, therefore, of these two features of the bill, 
namely, the retirement of the United States notes and the issue 
of the bank notes, operating as they will concurrently, will ulti- 
mately result in, first, the immediate retirement of $65,000,000 of 
United States notes out of the general fund of the Treasury; sec- 
ond, the assumption by the banks of $130,000,000 of United States 
notes, which notes will be gradually, but ultimately, called in and 
retired out of the guaranty fund in excess of 10 per cent of the 
bank notes outstanding, and finally the retirement of the remain- 
ing $151,000,000 of United States notes out of the gold-reserve fund 
as the same now exists. 

The tax upon national bank-note issues and the interest upon 
the public money in excess of the $50,000,000 limitation will un- 
questionably maintain the ‘guaranty fund in sufficient proportion 
to practically and sufficiently safeguard the possible failures of 
banks to redeem their own note issues and at the same time af- 


| ford a source of revenue out of which the $130,000,000 of United 
| States notes can be gradually but certainly paid and retired. The 
to be assumed to $130,000,000 and the amount to be immediately | 


only possible extraordinary draft upon such guaranty fund would 
be in the event of the failure of many banks and the necessity to 


| meet the payment of their notes as well as the United States notes 
notes and obligating themselves to first redeem them over their | 
several counters in gold before the United States Treasury would 


which they may have assumed to currently redeem. 

The history of the country, however, based upon carefully pre- 
pared statements made by the actuary of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, clearly shows that if these particular provisions had been 
ingrafted into law at the time of specie resumption the guaranty 
fund which would have arisen from the taxation upon the sched- 
ules herein provided, assuming that the national banks would not 
have issued any greater amount of such notes than the bank-note 
circulation during the period as above suggested, together with 
the interest upon public moneys in excess of the $50,000,000 lim- 
itation deposited with national banks, would not only have re- 
sulted in the full and complete payment of the bank notes of every 
national bank which failed during such period without the loss 


| of a cent, but would have netted the Government many millions 
| of dollars, which conld bave been utilized in the final retirement of 


an equal amount of United States notes. 
However, the bill contains a further safeguard to the guaranty 
and redemption fund by providing for an emergency tax of not 


/more than 1 per cent in any one year upon the circulation of 


banks to replenish such fund should it be reduced to an ameunt 
equal only to 3 per cent of the notes outstanding, so as to restore 
it to a point equal to 5 per cent, and the reimbursement to the 
banks of such emergency tax when the guaranty fund shall be 


banks shall pay a tax upon their bank-note circulation of 1} per | ey restored by the regular taxes. 
ae 


cent per annum, being 1 per cent per annum more than the tax 
required of banks which have shared in the current redemption | 


e easy stages, therefore, of 10 per cent issue a year for six 
years, safeguarded by a taxation which would enable full security, 


of the $130,000,000 United States notes. | while at the same time affording better opportunity for profit to 
As the bill contains a provision that the United States notes ' the banks than the present method of taxation, will prevent an 
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inflation of the currency, and allow a gradual operation which will 
afford every advantage of value and complete inspection, with no 
more dangers of loss either to the Government or to the note 
holders than exist to-day. 

The emergency circulation of the 20 per cent between the 60 and 
80 per cent burdened with a taxation of 3 per cent, and the ex- 
traordinary emergency circulation of 20 per cent between the 80 
and 100 per cent burdened by the extraordinary tax of 5 per cent, 
will inject into our currency an elasticity which will be helpful 
at times when money is in great demand and operate to ease 
greatly the situation without increasing the dangers. 

The present condition of the general fund of the Treasury will 
easily and safely warrant the immediate retirement of $65,000,000 
of United States notes without requiring an encroachment upon 
the reserve fund of $150,000,000. Such retirement will discharge 
a portion of a Government obligation which must at some time be 
met, and will permit the release from the Treasury of $65,000,000 
which, under the prosperous condition of the Treasury, is now 
withheld from circulation. 

It is confidently believed that under the operation of the provi- 
sions of the proposed law banks which may at present have in 
circulation bank notes equal to the full amount of their paid-up 
capital will retire at once 10 per cent of the same and substitute 
therefor an equal amount of bank notes authorized under the bill, 
while other national banks which do not have in circulation the 
full amount authorized under the law will very probably increase 
their circulation to an amount equal to. 10 per cent of their paid- 
up capital. It is not possible, therefore, under this bill for the 
circulation of bank notes to be very greatly increased during the 
first or second year of the operation of the proposed law, and 
at no time too rapidly to be easily absorbed by commerce and to 
afford safe and ample inspection. ; 

DEPOSITS OF PUBLIC MONEYS WITH NATIONAL BANKS. 


Fourth. The provision of the bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to deposit with national banks any money in excess 
of a working balance of $50,000,000, exclusive of the funds in the 
redemption division, was necessarily touched upon in the con- 
sideration of the second and third provisions of the bill. Thelaw 
under which the Secretary of the Treasury to-day deposits public 
funds with national banks is under authority, whereby he is 
authorized to make such deposits ‘‘except of moneys received 
from customs revenue,”’ and the security for such deposits, under 
the terms of the law, is by collateral security of United States 
bonds “‘ and otherwise.”’ 

The provision proposed by the bill would extend the authority 
to all moneys of the Treasury, exclusive of that held in the Re- 
demption Division, but would limit the security to United States 
bonds. While there are always liabilities upon the Treasury, the 
Secretary would be able to meet the ordinary expenses and dis- 
charge the immediate obligations with a working balance of 
$50,000,000, leaving him free in times of large revenue and pros- 
perity to deposit such funds in excess of such $50,000,000 with 
national banks, amply and completely secured by the use of United 
States bonds as collateral. 

There is no requirement under the present law for the exaction 
of interest for this privilege. The proposed bill requires inter- 
est to be paid at the rate of 1 per cent per annum, which would 
afford a very creditable source of revenue for the benefit of the 
guaranty and redemption fund to secure the redemption of bank 
notes and the ultimate retirement of the United States notes. 
An additional benefit in this provision would be in affording a 
demand for United States bonds which may have been released 
upon the market by the retirement of national-bank notes under 
the present law. 

CLEARING HOUSES. 

Fifth. There is at present no law governing the establishment of 
clearing houses or providing for the chartering of thesame. Clear- 
ing houses to-day are merely mutual associations whose duties are 
discharged through the medium of trustees agreed upon by the 
parties interested. This provision of the bill is to effect two pur- 
poses: First, to give definite governmental authority to the char- 
tering of clearing houses under proper control of the Division of 
Banking and Currency; and, second, to arrange for a division of 
the entire country into clearing-house districts, within which na- 
tional banks s designate specific banks or agents, through 
which channel the bank notes may be properly and safely cleared 
and redeemed. 

BRANCH BANKS. 

Sixth. This provision of the bill proposes authority for national 
banks to establish branches or agencies under proper restriction 
and control of the Division of Banking and Currency. This step 
is in line with the principle of the extension of banking facilities 
so as to permit the easy flow of currency from centers enjoying 
a surplus to localities where the demand is greater than the su 
ply. The most fluid capital known to commerce is bank capital. 





A channel through which such capital can, under proper re- 


strictions and limitations, safeguarded by a complete system of 
inspection, flow back and forth will remove from our system the 
anomaly of having a surplus of funds in one locality and a dan- 
gerous dearth of funds in another, because of which unfortunate 
condition the interest rate in different sections of the country 
varies greatly, in some sections being much lower than in others, 
The system of branch banks is e ted to result in a more nearly 
uniform rate of interest throughout the country, while the reduc- 
tion of expenses to banks will permit the borrower to enjoy this 
benefit. Practically every civilized nation except the United 
States permits this system of banking, and the history of such 
countries clearly demonstrates the wisdom of the system and its 
operation to the benefit of the borrower. 


COINAGE OF SILVER BULLION INTO SUBSIDIARY COIN. 


Seventh. There is a constantly growing demand for a larger 
volume of subsidiary coin to meet the daily conditions of trade 
requiring small change. The numerous transactions in the mar- 
kets of the people and the varying prices of commodities, espe- 
cially in small purchases, necessitate the use of a considerable 
sum of subsidiary coin. The present law limits the issue of such 
coin to $100,000,000. This limit should be removed and permit 
the ordinary laws of trade to control the amount under a wise and 
cautious administration of the Treasury Department. 

There is at present in the Treasury Department silver bullion 
amounting in its coinage value to about $55,000,000. Under the 
operation of the act of March 14, 1900, the Treasury note based 
upon the silver bullion was directed to be canceled and destroyed 
and, as canceled, silver dollars in equal amount to be coined and 
issued. Under the operation of this law, the Treasury notes have 
been reduced to about $35,000,000 and can easily be taken care of 
out of the general fund of the Treasury by redeeming them in 
gold, the same having been declared by the act of March 14, 1900, 
to be redeemable in gold. 

The bullion, therefore, now in the Treasury can easily be put to 
this use without creating the slightest burden by reason of the 
Treasury notes at present outstanding. This provision of the bill 
further authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to coin, when 
public requirement shall make such coinage necessary, silver dol- 
lars into subsidiary coin. This authorization merely provides 
against any future demand for a further increase of subsidiary 
coin, which could be met by coining silver dollars without reduc- 
ing the volume of currency, and still providing a full and satis- 
factory use for our silver coinage. 


SILVER CERTIFICATES. 


Eighth. This provision of the bill provides that silver certifi- 
cates of denominations above $5 shall no longer be issued. The 
present law, namely, the act of March 14, 1900, provides that silver 
certificates shall not be issued in denominations above $10, except 
an amount equal to 10 per cent of the total amount of silver cer- 
tificates may be in denominations above $10. 

The purpose of this provision of the pro d bill is to provide 
that the full field of trade among the people requiring change of 
$5 and under shall be given for the use of the silver currency. It 
is clearly demonstrated by properly prepared statements that the 
daily market of our people, or the pocket trade, will require an 
amount of money somewhat in excess of that represented by the 
total amount of our silver currency. Therefore, by limiting the 
silver either to one, two, and five dollar certificates, or the silver 
coin itself, this pocket trade will absorb the total output of our 
silver coinage, and while giving ample use to the same will 
remove this silver almost entirely as a burden upon such reserve 
fund as shall be necessary to maintain the parity of the silver 
with gold. 

EXCHANGEABILITY. 

Ninth. This provision of the bill directs the Secretary of the 
Treasury to exchange gold for silver dollars when the same shall 
be presented in sums of $100 or multiples thereof, and is for the 
express purpose of maintaining the_parity of the silver dollars 
with gold. Its object is to make certain the gold standard and 
to awe all doubt from the validity and stability of such 
stan . 

The first section of the act of March 14, 1900, in which the dec- 
laration of gold as the standard is made, directs that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall maintain all forms of money issued or 
coined by the United States at a parity of value with the stand- 
ard, but the law fails to recite the method or process by which 
such maintenance shall be preserved. t ’ 

Every silver dollar which the Government has issued has been 
upon receipt by the Government of the equivalent of the face 
value of such dollar in gold. Good morals as well as good pasiness 

uire the Government to maintain that dollar at a panity babe 
gold. The demand for gold in exchange for silver ollars . . : 
not arise except in one of two instances: Either a doubt as to 
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value of the silver dollar will force it to the Treasury for gold, or | 
a redundancy of such silver dollars will result in their return to 
the Treasury at which time gold would be demanded. 


If the Government has forced upon the ple a coin which is 
not as good as its best coin, the law should compel the Govern- 
ment to pay upon demand, by exchange, its best coin when the 
poorer coin is presented. If the Government has coined and is- 
sued a greater amount of silver coins than the trade of its people 
can absorb, the Government should by law provide against the 
evils which would arise from such redundancy. In either event 
the obligation upon the Government is plain, and the wise method 
of relief in either emergency is the direct method of maintaining 
the parity of the metal by standing ready to exchange gold when | 
the same shall be demanded. 

The Government has received the equivalent of gold for every | 
greenback and silver dollar issued, and in the event either is dis- | 
credited the holder will have a right in equity, if not in law, for | 
an exchange in value equal to that received by the Government. 
The acceptance of both these forms of money by the Government 
at all times for customs dues establishes an indirect method of 
redemption and fixes a smooth channel through which both can | 
be easily returned to the Treasury. The standard will not be se- | 
cure nor free from strain until the burden of the greenback shall | 
be removed and the silver coinage so regulated that its value as | 


Chinese-Execlusion Bill. 


SPEECH 
or 
- ” ‘ Ny T ‘ ‘ 1D 
HON. GEORGE W. CROMER, 
OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 5, 1902, 

On the bill (H. R. 13081) to prohibit the coming into and to regulate the resi- 
dence within the United States, its Territories, and all territory under 
its jurisdiction, and the District of Columbia, of Chinese and persons of 
Chinese descent. 

Mr. CROMER said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am in favor of this bill, with a few amend- 


| ments which I believe the Committee of the Whole ought to make, 


because it is in the interest of American citizenship and for the 
protection of American labor. 

This question of Chinese exclusion is a difficult one upon which 
to legislate, in view of the universal desire on the part of all our 
people and on the part of our Government to retain the same 
friendly business and commercial relations in the future and for 


measured in the standard shall be definitely fixed and its flow to | all time to come with China that have existed for more than fifty 


the Treasury for redemption can be checked. 
When the United States note shall be taken care of as above 
outlined and its retirement provided for, and when the silver cer- 


tificates above $5 in denomination are discontinued and the silver | 


bullion now in the Treasury coined into subsidiary coin, the ex- 
change of gold for silver can be authorized without danger. and 
the certainty of its operation will completely remove the demand 
for such exchange. In order, however, to fully safeguard this 
provision, the proposed bill provides that the ee shall keep 
on hand a fund in gold equal to 5 per cent of the total amount of 
silver outstanding, which shall serve as a guaranty fund with 
which to meet demands for such exchangeability. 

As a further safeguard to this provision and to completely re- 
move any danger of a possible ‘‘ endless chain’’ by its operation 
it is expressly provided that the silver dollars for which gold shall 
be exchanged from the reserve fund shall be held in said reserve 
fund and not paid out except in the manner provided in regard to 
United States notes under the act of March 14, 1900, and the pro- 
visions for the maintenance of such fund now authorized with 
regard to the United States notes are made applicable to silver 
dollars in said reserve fund, If, therefore, gold should be ex- 
changed for silver dollars, the silver dollars so received would be 
paid out only in exchange for gold. 

The careful removal of the causes for a draft upon the gold re- 
serve, the certain establishment of a field for the full use of sil- 
ver, and the assurance of the ability of the Government to meet 
the demand at all times will make exchangeability practicable 
and easy, and close the only gap remaining between doubt and 
certainty with regard to our standard of value. 

Defects in financial laws are rarely noticed in times of business 
activity, and doubts of money standards are always obscured by 
general prosperity. And yet a period of prosperity affords the 
most opportune time for the correction of such defects and the 
removal of such doubts. This country has never been so pros- 
perous as it is to-day, and the Treasury has never been stronger 
than it is to-day. It isthe best of all times to complete the finan- 
cial legislation so splendidly begun by the enactment of the law 
of March 14, 1900. 

A boat built only for fair weather is of no use upon a stormy 
sea. A ship so strongly built and well oonenet that she is safe 
in any sea can be trusted in acalm. Our financial laws are drawn 
with too much regard to fair weather and too little regard for 
storms. Easy of operation in periods of prosperity, but strained 
and of doubtful stability in times of panic. Already the trade of 
our country is broadening into a world commerce. e necessity 
of exchange upon London embarrasses the American merchant 
shipping goods to China or to South America. 

The business development of our people is rapidly heading to 
a condition when bills of lading will be direct from our exporters 
to their customers without the need of transfers through foreign 
agents, and their settlement sheets will be through the medium 
of exchange upon American banks. The great and increasing 
trade of this country with the peoples of the earth will require 
money centers for the settlement oF balances where the exchange 
in which such balances are made shall be based upon such a 
standard of value as shall be quickly recognized as the safest and 
best. We have it in our power to complete this legislation and 
So strengthen the gold standard and fortify our financial laws 
that our money centers will become the chosen clearing houses of 


the world wherein the balances in trade will be settled in Ameri- 
oan exchange, 


years past. Whilst we desire to protect American laboring men 
from unfair, unequal, and unjust competition from Chinese cool- 
ies by excluding from our country Chinese laborers, who rob 
American workingmen of their employment, decrease their wages, 
and lengthen their hours of toil, yet it is the desire and interest 


| of all to retain our friendly business relations with China in order 


to find a market for the surplus products of factories and fields. 
Both capital and labor alike are mutually interested in preserving 
our trade relations with China. Trade with China gives employ- 
ment to labor and a market for our products. Our country has 
reached a period in its development when foreign markets must 
be found for our surplus products. To-day, by the skill of Amer- 
ican workingmen and by the labor-saving machinery invented by 
the genius of American minds, we produce much more than we 
consume, and it becomes necessary for us to seek foreign markets 
in which to sell our surplus products. For more than fifty years 
we have had friendly business relations with China. We desire 
to retain these friendly commercial relations with that country. 

It may help us some in the solution of this question to know 
the history of our treaties with China and to thoroughly under- 
stand the provisions of our legislation on this question in the past. 

In 1844 we secured by treaty and without force the same trade 
relations with China that England obtained a short time prior by 
violence. In that year a treaty was made between our Govern- 
ment and China which gave us the same concessions in trade 
with that country which England compelled from them by force 
of arms. By the terms of that treaty, in the making of which an 
eminent statesman, Mr. Caleb Cushing, was at the head of our 
commission, and as a result of that treaty, peace, amity, and 
commerce were recognized and established between the two 
nations. 

In 1856, as a result of war with China, Great Britain secured 
other important concessions from that country, including reli- 
gious freedom for foreigners and the suppression of piracy on the 
seas. Again, our Government in 1858, by sendinga friendly agent 
to China, obtained from her a new treaty, containing many of the 
articles of the old treaty of 1844, and in addition thereto secured 
the right to have a representative of our Government in China, 
to protect American interests there, and to secure to our citizens 
residing there protection to property, religion, and person; our 
Government by the terms of this treaty granting the same rights 
to Chinese residing here. In truth, through peaceful means, by 
the terms of this treaty our commercial, shipping, and political 
relations were to receive the same treatment as those of the most 
favored nations. It will be observed from reading these two 
treaties with China that nothing was said in either of them about 
Chinese immigration, although a great many Chinese had already 
come to our shores. In 1860, two years after the making of the 
last of these two treaties, there were in round numbers 35,000 
Chinese in the United States. Both of these treaties recognized 
and established the most friendly commercial and political rela- 
tions between the two nations. The evil effects of Chinese cheap 
labor were not so keenly felt at this time, as by the discovery of 

old in California and in the settlement and development of the 
acific coast there was ample work for all in the mines and in 
the construction of railroads. : 

Our trouble from Chinese immigration dates from 1868, when 
our relations with China became so friendly that an American 
diplomat, Mr. Anson Burlingame, resigned his position as minis- 
ter to that country, came here with Chinese officials and digni- 
taries to make a new treaty between the two nations, and, if 
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possible, to establish more friendly relations. Everywhere this 
commission was enthusiastically received by the American peo- 
ple. Asa result of this visit a new treaty was made, known as 
the Burlingame Treaty, by the terms of which Chinese not only 
were invited but earnestly solicited and encouraged to come to 
our shores. That we may the better understand the close, 
friendly, political, and social relations existing between the two 
nations at this time I will read as a part of my remarks, for the 
information of the committee, Articles V and VI of this treaty. 
They are as follows: 

Art. V. The United States of America and the Emperor of China cordially 
recognize the inherent and inalienable right of man to change his home and 
allegiance, and also the mutual advantage of the free migration and emigra- 
tion of their citizens and their subjects, respectively, from one country to the 
other for the purposes of curiosity, or trade, or as permanent residents. The 
high contracting parties therefore join in reprobating any other than en- 
tirely voluntary emigration for these purposes. They consequently agree to 
pass laws making it a penal offense for a citizen of the United States or Chi- 
nese subjects to take Chinese subjects either to the United States or to any 
other foreign country, or for a Chinese subject or citizen of the United States 
to take citizens of the United States to China or to any other foreign coun- 
try without their free and voluntary consent, respectively. 

Arr. VI. Citizens of the United States visiting or residing in China shall 
enjoy the same privileges, immunities, or exemptions in respect to travel or 
residence as may there be enjoyed by the citizens or subjects of the most 
favored nation. And reciprocally Chinese subjects visiting or residing in 
the United States shall enjoy the same privileges, immunities, and exemp- 
tions in respect to travel or residence as may there be enjoyed by the citi- 
zens or subjects of the most favored nation. But nothing herein contained 
shall be held to confer naturalization upon citizens of the United States in 
China, nor upon the subjects of China in the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, it will be observed from the reading of these ar- 
ticles of the Burlingame treaty that our relations with China at 
this time had become so friendly that it was thought necessary 
by the high contracting parties to write into this treaty as one of 
the conditions thereof a provision enjoining upon both Govern- 
ments the enactment of laws making it a penal offense for citi- 
zens or subjects of each to take the citizens or subjects of the 
other into the country of which they were not respectively citi- 
zens or subjects without the consent of the citizens or subjects so 
involuntarily taken. This provision in the treaty was insisted 
upon by both nations to prevent the further bringing into this 
country of Chinese laborers under the contract system, which was 
not desired by China and which was repugnant to our institu- 
tions and to our civilization. Labor being scarce on the Pacific 
coast, this practice was resorted to at this time in order to secure 
hands with which to construct the great transcontinental rail- 
road, which brought the Pacific States in closer touch with all 
parts of our great country. 

After this treaty was finally ratified in 1870 our trouble began. 
It soon dawned upon the minds of the American people that we 
had made a grave mistake by inviting the Mongolians of the 
Orient to come among us. The Chinese came in great numbers. 
Immediately a yellow tide of pagans streamed through the 
Golden Gate and flooded the Pacific coast. We realized after it 
was too late that we had invited to come to our country a people 
whose presence here corrupted society, threatened our civiliza- 
tion, and trampled upon the rights of American workingmen. 
The evil effects of this yellow horde were first felt in California, 
where they were found in great numbers. The people of the 
Pacific coast sounded the alarm, and the whole country heard 
their voice and was aroused. Steps were taken to stop the great 
tide of immigration. At first we endeavored to restrict it by 
legislation. A law was passed by the Congress restricting and 
limiting the number of Chinese that might be brought to our 
country by each vessel to fifteen. This law was vetoed by Presi- 
dent Hayes on the ground that it violated the terms of the Bur- 
lingame treaty. 

The President having vetoed the law designed to restrict immi- 
gration, our Government in 1880 sought and procured a modifica- 
tion of the treaty of 1868, in which China agreed to and did make 
some concessions. 
States might ‘* regulate, limit, and suspend” the immigration of 
Chinese laborers, but could not prohibit it absolutely. Then fol- 
lowed in 1882 an act of Congress to carry out the provisions of 
this treaty, which President Arthur vetoed on the ground that it 
repudiated the obligations of the treaty of 1880. However, after- 
wards, in May of the same year, this act was modified to meet the 
views of the President, and became alaw. By the provisions of 
this law the immigration >f Chinese laborers was suspended for 
a period of ten years, but it was expressly provided that all Chi- 
nese laborers who were in the United Stateson November 17, 1880 
at the time of the ratification of the treaty, should not be mo- 

lested. 


Such persons were to be identified by certificate. Also, it was | 


provided that no State or Federal court should admit Chinese to 
citizenship. This law was soon found to be inadequate to carry 
out the intention of the treaty, and was amended in 1884 with a 
view of strengthening it, expressly providing that the certificate 
of residence required of resident Chinese was the only evidence 


by which they might regain reentrance into the United States. 


It was stipulated in this treaty that the United | 
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This amended law also was found inadequate to stay the tide of 
Chinese immigration. By fraud and false swearing and by all 
kinds of deception, Chinese laborers who had never before visited 
our country gained admission by showing upon examination to 
the satisfaction of Government officials that they had resided 
here before November 17, 1880. 

To make it possible to exclude Chinese laborers, who so success- 
fully had been evading the law by fraudulently establishing their 
right to reenter our country on the ground that they had resided 
here before November 17, 1880, the law of 1888, designed abso- 
lutely to prohibit Chinese immigration of laborers, was passed. 
The policy of suspension adopted by our Government having 
failed to check the immigration of Chinese coolies, who, by false 
swearing, in great numbers were gaining admission to our coun- 
try, our Government made an effort to get further concessions 
from China, by which another treaty was to be made giving us 
the right absolutely to prohibit fora limited time the coming into 
the United States of Chinese coolies. This treaty was negotiated 
and, with amendments, was ratified by the Senate of the United 
States, but China refused to ratify it as amended, and so the treaty 
of 1880, without modification, remained in force. 

During the time this treaty of 1888 was pending, the Congress, 
believing that finally it would be ratified, on September 13, 1888, 
passed a prohibitory act, which was to go into effect upon the 
ratification of the treaty; but the treaty never having been rati- 
fied nor proclaimed, it has always been a question whether this 
act of September 13, 1888, ever went into effect. It is challenged 
by a case now pending in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in which its validity is assailed. Regardless of the fact that this 
act recited that it would go into effect when the treaty then pend- 
ing was ratified and which afterwards failed of ratification, it 
has been given force and effect by the decision of the Solicitor of 
the Treasury, who has decided that all of it from section 5 to sec- 
tion 14, both inclusive, except section 12, is valid and in force. 
The provisions of this act are the most effective of all our legisla- 
tion upon Chinese exclusion for the staying of the almost irre- 
sistible tide of Chinese immigration. It provides for the prohibi- 
tion of Chinese laborers from our shores. 

While this treaty of 1888 was pending, another act, commonly 
known as the ‘‘Scott Act,’’ intended to cure certain defects in 
prior legislation, and supplementary to the act of May 6, 1882, 
was passed on October 1, 1888. 

The law of May 6, 1882, being about to expire according to its 
own provision, by suspending immigration for ten years, the Con- 
gress,on May 5, 1892, passed what is known as the Geary Act, 
which provides, in its first section, the continuation for a period 
of ten years of all laws enacted prior thereto regulating, suspend- 
ing, and prohibiting the immigration of Chinese laborers, provid- 
ing as one of its requirements that all Chinese within the United 
States must register and procure from the proper official a certifi- 
cate showing his right to remain therein, and throwing the whole 
burden of proof to establish his right to remain upon him. The 
Chinese resisted this registration requirement and employed emi- 
nent lawyers to test its validity in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. But its validity was upheld. Pending the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court and acting on the advice of their law- 
yers, many Chinese refused to register in compliance with the law. 
The decision of the Supreme Court was not rendered until the 
year that was given them by the law in which to register had ex- 
pired; so an amendatory act of November 3, 1893, extending the 
time of registration, was passed. This law of 1893 also for the 
first time defined the words “‘labor” and “laborers”? and the 
term ‘‘merchant”’ as used in this act and the acts of which it was 
amendatory. 

Finally the treaty of December 8, 1894, was agreed upon by the 
two nations, in which China recognized our right absolutely to 
prohibit the coming into our country of Chinese laborers, except 
as otherwise provided therein, for a period of ten years, and fur- 
ther provided that unless one of the parties thereto, at least six 
months before the expiration of this period of ten years, shall 
have served notice on the other party thereto that it is the inten- 
tion to terminate said treaty, it shall continue in force for another 
like period of ten years. In this treaty the Chinese Government 
not only recognized our right to prohibit Chinese laborers from 
coming to our country, but expressed a desire to cooperate with 
our Government in prohibiting such immigration. The preamble 
of this treaty reads as follows: 

Whereas on the 17th day of November, A. D. 1880, a treaty, was concluded 
between the United States and China for the purpose of regulating, “4 
or suspending the coming of Chinese laborers to, and their residence 1), the 
United States; . | 
And whereas the Government of China, in view of the antagonism, ant 
much deprecated and serious disorders to which the presence of ¢ hine ° 
laborers i given rise in certain parts of the United States, desires to Pr 
hibit the emigration of such laborers from China to the United States; ath 

And whereas the two Governments desire to cooperate in prohibiting : 


emigration, and to strengthen in other ways the bonds of friendship be- 
tween the two countries. 











Under the stipulations of this treaty, officials, merchants, teach- 
ers, students, and travelers for curiosity or pleasure, but not 
laborers, were continued in their right to enter and be in the 
United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I have thus followed the history of our treaty 
making and the history of our legislation upon the subject of 
Chinese immigration from the making of the first commercial 
treaty of 1844 down to the making of the last one in 1894, which 
is the last expression of the two nations on the question of Chi- 
nese exclusion. We have seen the policy of our Government 
changed from a policy inviting and encouraging all classes of 
Chinese to come among us through the varying degrees of regu- 
lating, suspending, and excluding to a policy absolutely prohibit- 
ing Chinese laborers from our country. 

Our laws, treaties, and Treasury regulations upon the subject 
of Chinese immigration are the result of years of experience in 
our efforts to exclude from our country Chinese coolies. The 
wisdom of this experience declares in favor of a prohibitory policy. 
To-day there is but one sentiment in this House, and that senti- 
ment is in favor of a prohibitory policy. Then, why not at this 
time declare our intention to make permanent our policy and 
serve notice on China that we will forever exclude from the priv- 
ileges of our glorious country a class of people who have not the 
capacity to become American citizens? 

I am in favor of this bill because it declares in favor of a per- 
manent prohibitory policy by our Government forever excluding 
from our country the Chinese coolies. 

It is contended by those who are unfriendly to this bill that if 
enacted into law it will violate some of our treaty obligations 
with China. I will not undertake to discuss this feature of the 
question further than to say that from reading and examining 
our treaties and a study of the laws enacted'for the enforcement of 
them I donot think that this contention istrue. This billisonlya 
codification of existing laws, embodying our Treasury regulations 
which experience has approved, and decisions of supreme courts. 

It is not the purpose of this bill to change our policy of Chinese 
exclusion, but to continue it and to make it easy for the exempted 
classes of Chinese who have a right to enter our country to gain 
admission here, but, on the other hand, to make it so exceedingly 
difficult for the prohibited class—Chinese laborers—that fraud, 
deception, and perjury will not avail them in gaining admittance 
to our country. 

It has been claimed that this bill, if enacted into law, will vio- 
late our treaty obligations with China, because they say, in defin- 
ing the words ‘*‘ teacher,’’ ‘* student,’’ ‘‘ laborers,’ and ‘* mer- 
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understood, will not seem severe to those who have a right to 
come here, but it will seem severe, no doubt, to those who are pro- 
hibited from coming and to whom are denied the privileges of 
our country because of the evil effects of their presence upon our 
civilization and the injury to the cause of American workingmen. 

Our legislation should be as definite and strict as the officers 
who enforce our laws are honest and diligent, because there is an 
organized effort by the Six Companies as well as by others to smug- 
gle in Chinamen belonging to the prohibited class. 

We should guard our doors against the corrupting influences 
from all nations. We should deny the privileges of our civiliza- 
tion and the advantages of our glorious country to all who have 
not the capacity and the disposition, from whatever land they may 
come, to make good citizensof our Republic. This legislation is not 
leveled against China as a Government, but against the class of 
her people whose presence here would be injurious to us. Ido 
not believe that the Chinese Government will object to this bill 
on account of its severity, but I do believe that the same friendly 
relations which now exist between their Government and ours 
will continue after this bill becomes the law of the land. 

Some three or four months since an almost universal sentiment 
prevailed for the reenactment of the Geary law, and there are yet 
many who believe and contend that Congress should merely con- 
tinue in force our present laws and regulations until December 8, 
1904, or until the expiration of the treaty. They say that our 
present laws are effective, and cite us to the fact that under their 
operation the Chinese population in this country has dwindled; 
that it has been decreased 40 per cent in California, and during 
the last ten years, as shown by the census reports, the number 
in the whole country has been reduced some 16,000. But there 
are some very cogent reasons why it is not wise merely to con- 
tinue our present laws in force by an enactment in three or four 
lines, as has been proposed by several bills. One good reason why 
this should not be done is that the most effective law in force to- 
day in support of our prohibitory policy of shutting out Chinese 
laborers is the act of September 13, 1888, concerning the validity 
of which there is much doubt. 

The effect and force of this act depends upon the decision of 
the Solicitor of the Treasury. There is a case now pending in the 
Supreme Court assailing the validity of this law on the ground 
that it never went into effect. There are no less than five dif- 
ferent cases pending in the Supreme Court of the United States 
assailing the validity and constitutionality of existing laws and 
Treasury regulations. Why, then, involve this question in so 
much doubt when it is so easy to make certain our law upon this 


chant,’’ it gives to. these words a meaning and definition never | question by passing this bill? Again, this bill embodies many 
contemplated by the Chinese Government when they were used | Treasury regulations which experience has approved and which 


‘n forming the treaty, and gives to them a meaning different 
from the ordinary meaning as defined by Webster. I do not 
think that there is much force in this contention, because the 
words ‘laborer’? and ‘‘ merchant,’’ as used in the treaty, were 
defined in the amendatory act of 1893, and no other or different 
meaning is given to these words in this bill; and the words ‘‘ stu- 
dent ’’ and “teacher ’’ as used in the treaty were defined in our 
Treasury regulations before the making of the treaty, and no 
other or different meaning is given to these words in this bill 
than that given tothem in these Treasury regulations. All these 
Treasury regulations, including the definition of these words, 
were in force at the time of the making of the treaty in 1894, and 
both the regulations and the amendatory act of 1893 were before 
the Chinese Commission and known to the members thereof when 
this treaty of 1894 was made. So they knew what meaning and 
definitions were given to these words as used in our Chinese- 
— laws and Treasury regulations at the time the treaty 
yas nade, 

It is claimed that this bill, if enacted into law, will violate our 
treaty obligations by not fixing a time limit for its expiration on 
or before December 8, 1904, the time when the treaty may expire. 
I do not think this contention is tenable, for in this bill we simply 
say to( hina that we propose to make permanent our present pro- 
hil itory policy, as agreed to and desired by both nations and so 
expressed in the treaty. It might as well be understood now that 
nothing less than the right forever to exclude Chinese coolies will 
ever be accepted and approved by the American people. 

; This bill may seem harsh and severe to some, but to those who 
oem understand the character of the Chinese coolies and know 
a much fraud and bribery have been resorted to unlawfully 
it -ring them into our country, it does not seem to be too drastic. 
= 18 well known that all kinds of schemes are resorted to by or- 
sanized companies in both countries for the purpose of evading 
our exclusion laws in bringing in the prohibited classes. We ad- 
mit the exempted classes, including officials, teachers, students, 
merchants, and travelers for curiosity and pleasure, under strin- 
gent laws and regulations, because of the well-known disposition 
a purpose of Chinese laborers to gain admission under the pre- 

nse of belonging to the exempted classes. This bill, rightly 
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| ages to all parts of the world. 


should be given additional force by enactment into law. Then, 
again, our present laws are only effective in the mainland of our 
country, and should be extended to our insular possessions. Our 
prohibitory policy should be extended to the Philippine Islands. 
This bill proposes to do this, proposes to prohibit Chinese laborers 
from going into the Philippine Islands, and from that island to 
the mainland of our country, and from one insular posession to 
another, and from the mainland to any insular possessions. 
There is one provision of the bill, however, concerning which 
there is much difference of opinion inthe House. I refer to the com- 
mittee amendment prohibiting the employment of Chinese sailors 
not entitled to enter our country upon board of vessels holding the 
American register and flying the American flag on voyages ter- 
minating at American ports. Some of us believe and insist that it 
is no more than fair, right, and just to protect American laboring 
men on sea as well as upon land. But we are told that it is im- 
possible to secure American seamen or white sailors because of 
the nature of the work to be performed and the hot climate of 
the seas over which voyages are made by many of our vessels; 
but this contention has been refuted by resolutions received by 
members of Congress from the Firemans and Seamans’ Union in 
Philadelphia and New York, requesting that this provision be 
placed in the bill, and asserting that white men and American 


| sailors can be had to work in the stokeholes of the vessels and 


expressing a willingness to accept employment on vessels on voy- 
By far the strongest reason and 
testimony establishes the fact that difficulty in securing Amer- 
ican seamen and white sailors exists because of the low wages 
paid for this kind of employment. 

We have no objections to admitting into our country all that 
come from foreign lands who have mind and heart and intelli- 
gence and are ambitious to become American citizens, if they will 
renounce their allegiance to kings and potentates, and will de- 
clare their loyalty to our institutions and to our Government 
and become genuine American citizens. Our country has been 
the asylum of the oppressed from other lands ever since the Pil- 
grim Fathers landed at Plymouth Rock. From the foundation 
of our Republic, beginning with the early settlement of our colo- 
nies, there have come to our land from foreign countries those 
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who loved liberty better than slavery, who preferred the free in- 
stitutions of America to the despotisms and monarchies of the 
countries from which they came, and mingling their blood with 
ours and assimilating with us, have become imbued with our 
civilization until they have become a part of our body politic. 
Our country has grown great and our nation has become strong 
and powerful because the liberty-loving people of other countries, 
the bravest and best, have united their fortunes with us in 
America to make this the best Government in all the world. 

But our civilization has no place for the Chinese cooly. He 
has no ambition or sentiment in harmony with our people. He 
has no desire to become an American citizen; indeed our laws and 
treaties prevent him from so becoming. He clings to the institu- 
tions of the Celestial Empire. His object in coming to America 
is wholly mercenary. He comes here, not because he loves our 
institutions, not because he loves our flag, but because he finds 
it a good place to make and accumulate money with which to re- 
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_ for small wages and thereby deprive our people of employment 
reduce the price of wages, and lengthen the hours of toil. ; 
No, Mr. Chairman, we will not permit the incoming of those 
_who are not ambitious to become good citizens of our Republic 
| who are willing to work for cheap wages, any more than we will 
| permit cheaply made goods from other countries to come into 
competition with the goods made by the well-paid labor of our 
country. 
We are proud of our broad domain, stretching away from the 
| Atlantic to the Pacific; we are proud of our country, her laws. 
and her free institutions; we are proud of our flag that has been 
carried to victory in every war with enemies from within and foes 
from without, but prouder still are we of the patriotism, indus- 
try, and character of our people, by whose valor and courage our 
Republic has been established and defended, our country devel- 
oped and built up, and our flag made glorious. [Loud applause. | 


turn to his native land. He is no benefittoour people. He takes | 
what money he earns back to China, instead of investing it here | 


in business or using it to improve and develop our country. 


favor of admitting cheap labor, but all who respect the rights of 
others will favor the absolute prohibition of Chinese coolies. 
There are those who fear that if we are too drastic in our legis- 


lation against the admission of Chinese laborers that we will de- | 


stroy our friendly commercial relations with China which have 
so long existed. They fear that her merchants will not buy our 
products nor sell to us theirs. There may be some reason for this 
fear in the minds of these who are unfriendly to this bill, but in 
my opinion there is no reason in fact upon which to base such 
fear. 
emigration of her laborers to this country. 
treaty of 1894 she was willing to have this policy adopted. 
admitting forthe sake of the argument that there is danger of 
losing our trade with China, will we neglect our duty to our own 
people in order to hold our trade with that country? Our first 
duty is to our people at home. 

As for myself, lam in favor of protecting the American labor- 
ing men in their rights and giving them employment at good wages, 
even though we sacrifice our trade with China. I am in favor of 
giving up our commercial relations if need be for the good of 
American toilers and for the elevation of American citizenship. 
The peace and comfort and happiness of our labering men are 
worth more to us than all of our trade with the Orient. Our home 
market is more valuable to us than the markets of the world. 
But we will not be compelled to give up our trade with China. 
We will retain it and it will increase with the coming years. 
Will we refuse to listen to the just demands of American labor- 
ing men? The labor unions of this country have taken a great 
interest in this question and have sent petition after petition and 


resolution after resolution to members of the Congress urging | 


them to support a measure, unlimited as to time, absolutely pro- 
hibiting the coming to our shores of Chinese laborers. They have 
a right thus to advise members of Congress. They above all 
others are interested in protecting their employment and good 
wages. This legislation is for the protection and purity of their 
homes and their firesides, their families and friends. 

It is the proud boast of our people that labor in America is better 
paid, better fed, better clothed, better housed, more ambitious, 
more imtelligent, more public-spirited, and consequently more 


happy and contented than the toilers of any other land beneath | 


the sun. By organization and cooperation American workingmen 
have been able to demand and to receive from capital a portion of 
the profits created by their own toil. They are bettering their 
condition as years come and go. I hope the time will soon come 
in this country when a man who toils will be able to earn, by 
workimg cight hours a day, enough wage to support himself and 
family with the necessaries and comforts of life in his own happy 
home of peace and plenty and accumulate and lay aside sufficient 
money to support his old age and his loved ones after he is gone. 

I have always favored protection to American industries and 
American labor. It is one of the cardinal principles of the Re- 
publican party to protect those who toil in factories and fields 
from the cheap labor of other countries by placing upon the prod- 
ucts of thése countries seeking our markets with competing 
goods a tariff equal to the difference in wages paid to the work- 
ingmen of those countries and the wages paid to the workingmen 
of this country for making the same goods. I feel it as much our 
duty to protect our laboring men from unfair competition with 
cheap men coming into our country, who have neither the dispo- 
sition nor the capacity to become American citizens, as it is our 
duty to protect them against the cheap goods made by the cheap 
labor of other countries. It would be folly to shut out the cheap 


goods, produced by the cheap labor of other countries, and throw 
wide open our doors to admit cheap men, who are willing to work 


Cor- | 
porations and capitalists, who place their selfish interest above 
the general good, above the interest of all the people, may be in | 


China herself is committed to the policy of prohibiting the | 
By the terms of the | 
But | 


Chinese-Exclusion Bill. 


SPEECH 
OF 


HON. GEORGE R. PATTERSON, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 5, 1902, 


On the bill (H. R. 13031) to prohibit the coming into and to regulate the resi- 
dence within the United States, its Territories, and all territories under 
its jurisdiction, and the District of Columbia, of Chinese and persons of 
Chinese descent. 
Mr. PATTERSON of Pennsylvania said: 
| Mr, CHatRMAN: That former Chinese-exclusion legislation has 
been regarded by so many people of the East as a concession to 

| the citizens of the Pacific slope impels me to express a few thoughts 
on this subject, hoping that, however imperfect my efforts may 
be, the fact that an Eastern member appears on this floor in sup- 
port of this measure will be some slight testimony to the interest 
taken by the country at large, and particularly by the laboring 
element, in the reenactment of such legislation. 

That Chinese immigration has been so largely confined to the 
extreme West was most fortunate for the rest of the country. 
We of the Alleghanies, who have not had to contend with this 
yellow stream that has practically deluged the Pacific States, can 
scarcely conceive of the blight it has cast upon the industrial ad- 

| vancement of that section. Beginning as a Small rivulet of ap- 

parently harmless Orientals, this brooklet soon became a mighty 
| torrent, threatening all before it, and was checked only by the bar- 
riers erected in the passage of the exclusion law now in operation. 

Ido not, Mr. Chairman, propose to go into details as to the 
| character, habits, morals, or, rather, the absolute absence of mor- 

als of the Chinaman. I leave that to gentlemen, members of this 
body, who speak from actual contact with conditions as they exist 
wherever the Chinese live inany considerable number. I propose 
| to confine myself to an effort to show that the anthracite miner 
| of Pennsylvania is as desirous of the passage of this bill as the 
California wage worker, and to draw a comparison between this 
class of immigrant and other classes with which I am somewhat 
| familiar. ; 

We are all naturally and rightfully influenced in our legislative 
action by the desire and sentiment of the district each represents, 
| and I feel that the great interest in this measure on the part of 
_ the people I represent, as evidenced by the large number of peti- 
| tions, memorials, resolutions, and letters I have received pertain- 
| ing to this question and introduced on this floor, is such that I 
would be derelict in my plain duty did I permit this occasion to 
| pass without expressing the overwhelming sentiment that pre- 
vails in my district in favor of this bill. : 

The district which I have the honor to represent is comp sed 
largely of mine workers, whose occupation is fraught with the 
| gravest dangers, especially in the deep anthracite coal mines. 
The dashing bravery of a battle charge, the impulsive leap to the 
rescue of an endangered life, both pale into insignificance whe! 
_compared with the intrepid and persistent courage of the men 
who day after day, night after night, betake themselves to th: 
bowels of the earth, never knowing whether or not the light o! 
God’s sun will ever shine upon them again. A fall of top rock. 
an explosion of gas, and the miner’s light is out forever. His w: rk 
requires care and skill of the highest order, and a long experience 
is required to perfect him in his avocation. . ; 

These men, these miners and laborers, Mr. Chairman, are 511- 
cerely in earnest in their demand to keep out the cooly. and so, 
too, are the merchant, the mechanic, the farmer, and the com- 
munity at large in which he lives. 
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We are told that the Chinaman has invaded every branch of in- 
dustry, and on some lines has established a monopoly. If such 
conditions can exist with an exclusion law in force, what would 
be the effect of letting down the bars to the unrestricted immi- 
gration of the hundreds of millions inhabitants of the Chi- 
nese Empire? If we fail to pass this bill, what assurances have 
we that our anthracite mines and our workshops will not be over- 
run with the slave labor of the Orient? For every cooly who 
reaches our shores is bound for aterm of years to the Chinese 
company that brings him here. Can we afford to degrade the 
American standard of labor by permitting this immigration? 

During the past twenty years the people of the mining districts 


of Pennsylvania have been called upon to solve the question of | 
The labor of the native Amer- | 


another character of immigration. 
ican, and his fellow-citizen of English, Welsh, Irish, and German 
extraction, came into contact during that period with the Italian, 
the Russian, the Greek, the Austrian, the Polander, and the Hun- 
garian. Originally these people were regarded as a menace. 
They were deemed an undesirable addition to our laboring popu- 
lation, and their coming was viewed with apprehension. 

But conditions have changed these people. The so-called for- 
eigners have changed in themselves. They are no longer looked 
upon simply as cheap labor. They are to-day among the most 
fervent mm | consistent advocates of organization, and they de- 
mand American pay for an American day’s labor. They have 
become citizens, 


people with whom they are associated. And, actuated by such 
sentiments, these people, who have taken upon themselves the 
duties of citizenship, are to-day hand in hand with the native 
American, demanding that the hordes of the Chinese Empire be 
refused admission to this country. 

And the reason, Mr. Chairman, is apparent. The European 
immigrant, unlike the Chinaman, desires to become identified 
with out national institutions; he seeks citizenship, and to be 
worthy of it; he desires an American home in all that character- 
izes an American home; he desires that freedom which the 
United States alone can grant him; and he wants these things 
just as soon as he has lived here long enough to grasp their 
meaning. On the contrary, the Chinaman entertains no such de- 
sires; he wants admission to this land without restraint to im- 
pose his characteristics upon the community wherein he may 
elect to reside and lower the standard of living; then to depart 


roud of the land of their adoption, loyal to the | 
American flag; they are striving for the elevation of themselves | 
and their children, and endeavoring to merit the esteem of the | 





to his own country to relapse into his natural degraded environ- | 


ments. 

Mr. Chairman, I refer to these European immigrants from a 
long social and business intercourse with them. I have lived 
among them for years. I know what they were, I know what 
they are. Coming to this country with the burden of ages of sub- 
mission to aristocratic and military power, a residence of a few 


years under a republican form of government has taught them | 


many things, not the least of which is self-respect. We have to- 
day people of the nationalities referred to who have become presi- 


dents and directors of our banks, savings funds, and other public | 
and semipublic institutions, members of local councils and school | 


boards; many have become large property holders. 
the annual reports of some of our high schools demonstrates that 
their children are taking advantage of the splendid opportunities 
of our free high-school system. Last June I noticed that the sons 
of some of these men whom I know well had taken an honorable 


part in the class-day exercises, and held high rank in their classes; | 


and in December last these same boys were home from college, 
spending the holiday season with their parents. 
Such instances as these show which way the wind blows. Gen- 


this class of immigrants would be utterly surprised if I were to 
take them to Shenandoah, Mahanoy City, or ~ of the cosmo- 
politan towns in the anthracite region of Pennsylvania and have 


A glance at | 


them witness a public demonstration in which the societies and | 


organizations of these people are participants. Every man of 
them is well dressed. Their uniformed organizations compare 
favorably with American societies, and some of the handsomest 
American flags I have ever seen are carried in their lines, and 
each organization carries the flag at its head. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have dwelt at some length upon a fea- 
ture of immigration with which I am perfectly familiar. The 
( hinaman possesses none of the aspirations, entertains none of 
the ambitions of the European who migrates from his native 
country, He evinces no desire to become an American citizen, 
as do the Hungarian, the Pole, and the Greek. He brings with 
him no regard foran oath, no ambition to improve his condition, 
no hope to elevate his standard. Bigoted in the highest degree, 
lost to every sense of decency, imbued with traditions that lead 
him to the lowest depths of venality, susceptible to no moral or 
mental improvement, he does not assimilate in any respect with 





| pires about him. 


| than I have already informed us. 
tlemen who have never been thrown into close association with 


| unquestioned. 
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the people with whom he comes into contact. Ina word, he is 
not a home seeker, and the American home is the very founda- 


| tion of the nation’s greatness and the corner stone of her liberties. 


Had the Spaniard and the Frenchman of the Territory of Louisi- 
ana been a home-seeker, and not a pursuer of adventure or a 
seeker for gold, the history of some sections of North America 
might have been different. 

Nearly all the purely American societies of my district, com- 
posed of native-born American citizens, who gather about the 
camp fires of their organizations regularly, have presented their 
memorials in favor of this bill. They are men who study the con- 
ditions that exist and hope to elevate the standard of American 
citizenship and hesitate not to oppose that which would lower the 
value of an American birthright. The Patriotic Order Sons of 
America, the Junior American Mechanics, and kindred societies 
are unanimous in the demand that the Chinese be excluded by law. 

Organizations composed of citizens of foreign birth, other than 
those whose nationalities have been referred to, are unanimous 
against the admission of the Chinese. 

The foreign-born citizen of the United States, reared in any of 
the countries of northern Europe, having emigrated to this coun- 
try, where he could better his condition, exchange his labor for 


| living wages, provide a home and the comforts that make it a 


home, educate his children, and possess the abundant blessings of 
American citizenship, is of one mind on this question of the ex- 
clusion of the Chinese. 

The native American, conscious of the high plane of American 
existence, whose arms have been outstretched to the oppressed of 
every land, declines association with the cooly, because he knows 
too well the deleterious effects such immigration will have upon 
American environments. 

And so it is, Mr. Chairman, that every class of citizen of the 
great States of the East joins hands and demands of this Congress 
that the cooly be kept out. 

The American laborer recognizes full well the effect upon him 
such immigration would bring about. The American laborer 
reads. He reads good books. After his evening meal the daily 
paper is greedily devoured. He is conversant with what trans- 
i He is familiar with current events. He knows 
what has been the experience of the people of the far West with 


| cooly labor, and he wants none of it. 


The American laborer is intelligent. His home bears witness 
thereto. He knows as well and better, possibly, than you or I 
what the result of indiscriminate Chinese immigration would 
mean to him and his fellow, and he wants none of it. 

The American laborer is organized. He knows that his brawn 
and his brain produce the wealth of the country. His organiza- 
tion keeps him in close touch with conditions that affect or may 
affect his condition. His union is well administered. Men are 
at the helm now in labor matters who permit no rashness, but 
rather encourage calm consideration and conclusions having in 
view the greatest benefittoall. They want none of this cooly labor. 

The society that is strictly native born, and the organization 
composed altogether of the citizens formerly called foreigners; 
the wage worker of whatever craft, and the breadwinner of what- 
ever character; the citizen born, and the citizen naturalized, all 
join in the demand that the Chinese be excluded. And it is our 
duty as representatives—mindful of the just demands of those 
we represent, careful of their proper interests, jealous of their 
welfare—to heed their uplifted voice. 

If it were solely from a desire to be guided aright on this ques- 
tion, would not the experience of the extreme West with the 
Chinese afford us the best reason for denying his admission? 
What has been the experience of labor in California? Abler men 
The unanimous demand of the 
people, the press, the organizations of that State fully answer the 
question. 

In the light of their experience, were this bill defeated, could 
we hope for different results here in the East? History repeats 
itself, and will again, if we permit this most undesirable addition 
to our population. 

The wisdom of a former Congress in excluding these people is 
If it was necessary to exclude the cooly then, is 
it not imperative now that we continue the refusal to permit 
his coming in? Now, when we are enjoying the greatest national 
prosperity, when we are reaching out the world over for new 
markets for the products of our labor, when we have assim- 
ilated what was before regarded as an undesirable immigration, 
and recovered from the fear therefrom, when we are climbing 
steadily and without fear of obstruction to the position of the 
foremost nation in every respect? 

Let us protect the American laborer. Let us legislate in his 
interest, mindful that his prosperity is national prosperity, that 
the advancement of his interests and the betterment of his condi- 
tions means amore glorious national existence and a higher stand- 
ard of citizenship. 
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Mr. Chairman, it would be a most dangerous experiment to 
permit the Chinaman to come into the country now in the hope 
that he may some time be assimilated. 
similation. Let us have no such experiment. 

We are endeavoring as a Republic to protect the laborer of the 
country, and to, guarantee him his just share of the wealth he 
produces. We hope for shorter hours of his labor and increased 
wages in exchange for his labor. Let us not, then, assault him 
by placing side by side with him a character of slave labor that 
would take from him his employment, and reduce him to a plane 
from which he can never hope to recover. 


The Present Phenomenal Prosperity of this Country Should 
not be Disturbed by Needless Tariff Agitation. 


SPEECH 


OF 
HON. JOHN DALZELL, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 18, 1902, 
On the bill (H. R. 12765) to provide for reciprocal trade relations with Cuba. 


Mr. DALZELL said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: I avail myself of the leave to print granted by 
the House to insert in the Recorp the following: 


A LETTER TO THE HON. JOHN DALZELL. 


OFFICE OF THE AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL ASSOCIATION, 
No. 261 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, February 14, 1902. 


Bon. JOHN DALZELL, 
Member of the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Srp: In behalf of the American Iron and Steel Association the fol- 
lowing statement of reasons why House bill No. 9056, introduced by Mr. 
BABCOCK, of Wisconsin, should not become a law is respectfully submitted 
for your consideration. This bill nes to amend Schedule C of the Ding- 
ley tariff by placing certain articles therein enumerated in the free list and 
reducing the duties on others 25 to 50 per cent. 


THERE IS NO IRON AND STEEL MONOPOLY. 


House bill No. 9056 is not accompanied by any reasons for its introduction, 
but in published interviews its author is represented as justifying its radical 
provisions by alleging that American iron and steel products, especially the 
products of the United States Steel Corporation, are being sold in forei 
markets at lower prices than are charged to home consumers. Waiving for 
the present the inquiry whether or not this allegation is correct, there are 
two unquestionable facts which definitely and conclusively prove that home 
consumers of iron and steel are not charged extortionate or unreasonable 
prices for these products. These facts are of common knowledge. 

First. Prices of iron and steelin this country are fixed by competition and 
the law of supply and demand. No corporation has a monopoly of their 
manufacture, or ever can have in this country of boundless individual enter- 
prise, wide opportunities, and widespread natural resources. The corpora- 
tion alluded to does not to-day control one-half of the country’s aggregate 
iron and steel capacity, more than one-half being controlled by independent 
companies, most of which possess ample capital, modern plants, and abun- 
dant resources in raw material. 

Second. The United States Steel Corporation, instead of using itsinfluence 
tounduly advance prices, has ever since its creation less than a year ago 
steadily insisted on keeping prices within reasonable limits. The tempta- 
tion to advance prices of steel rails, for instance, which has been presented 
in a season of great railroad prosperity, has been resisted, and the price of 
steel rails is to-day just the same as it was ten months‘ago, namely, a ton, 
a price to which no objection is made by any railroad manager in the country. 


THE UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, 


The testimony of the officers of the United States Steel Corporation upon 
this subject should beconclusive. Inthe recent report of the directors to the 
stockholders appears this statement: 

The comand for the products of the several companies has been so great 
that prices could easily have been advanced. 
been voluntarily offered by consumers who were anxious for immediate ex- 
ecution of orders, but the companies have firmly maintained the position of 
not advancing prices, believing that the existing prices were sufficient to 
yield a fair return on capital and maintain the properties in satisfactory 
physical condition, and that the many collateral advantages to be gained in 
the long run by refusing to atrense poe would be of substantial and last- 
ing value, not only to the companies but also to the general business interests 
of the country. The strong position thus taken by the companies for stability 
in prices, both of raw material and finished products, has had a reassuring 
effect on the trade, and has contributed greatly toward restoring confidence 
in the general business situation and creating the present large demand for 
steel products by dispelling any doubt as to prices in the future.” 

The New York Sun, in its issue of January 31, in commenting upon the 
above statement by the board of directors, says: “‘The United States Steel 
Corporation has so far done exactly what its managers have here said they 
were trying and will continue to try to do. They have rigidly kept their 
prices down to the point of reasonableness.” The Louisville Courier-Journal 
recently said: “The policy of the corporation so far has been to try to make 
money by reducing the cost of production, not by advancing the price to the 
consumer.’ While pursuing this policy, it may be added, the corporation 
has nowhere reduced wages. - 

The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, of New York, the highest finan- 
cial authority in this country, bears the following testimony in its issue of 
February 1 to the conservative course of the United States Steel Corporation 
in relation to prices. Reviewing our large production of pig iron in 1901, it 
says: 








| 


He is unequal to such as- | 


Indeed, higher prices have | 
Cc 


| amounted to 244,976 tons, as com 
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“One feature in connection with the year's large production and consump- 
tion of iron should not escape attention, for it is In one sense really the most 
striking characteristic of that period. We refer to the fact that, with the 
demand larger and more urgent thanever before in the country's history, 

rices were kept within moderate limits. In the case of every one of the 
eading articles of iron and steel the average of prices for 1901 is lower than 
the average for 1900, and in most cases it is very much lower. For this result, 
preventing that extreme upward movement in values which on so many pre- 
vious occasions has proved disastrous to the iron and steel industry, the policy 
of the United States Steel Corporation is largely responsible. 

“In the early part of the previous year, as will perhaps be remembered, 
prices had risen to very high figures, but then a decline set in which con. 
tinued almost to the close of 1900. The beginning of 1901, therefore, found 
prices at a fairly low level. The business career of the United States Steel 
Corporation may be said to date from the Ist of April. Before the organiza- 
tion of this company the destructive competition threatened by the rivalry 
of the different separate companies which are now embraced in its control 
acted somewhat to demoralize the iron and steel trades, so that some intend- 
ing a were induced to withhold their orders. With the possibility of 
disturbance from that source removed, the demand, already large, became 
more active than before: and if the steel ompernen had not firmly re- 
sisted the rising tendency, prices would undoubtedly have quickly recovered 
to the extraordinarily high figures ruling at the beginning of 1900. 

‘* But the managers of that concern made it acardinal point in their policy 
to keep prices at a level only high enough to leave a fair margin of profit, 
and their action of course dominated the trade. The result is t prices at 
the close of 1901, while ruling above the low figures prevailing at the close of 
1900, did not on the whole show any ver t advances. The price of steel 
rails was raised from $26 a ton to in y but early in 1900 the price had 
been $35, and the average of rails for the whole year 1901 is only $27.33, against 

32.29, the average for 1900. Bessemer pig iron at Pittsburg averaged $16.37 in 
scember, 1901, against $13.75 in December, 1900, but in February, 1900, the 
ae had been $25a ton. Steel billets at Pittsburg were $34.50 in January, 
900, $19.75 in December, 1900, and $27.90 in December, 1901.” 


THE BILL MAKES INVIDIOUS DISTINCTIONS, 


This bill is invidious in this respect: That it aimsa blow at our prosperous 
iron and steel industries while leaving untouched other prosperous domestic 
industries of equal or almost equal magnitude. Particularly may it be men- 
tioned that the Dingley duties on the products of the farm, the necessaries 
of life, have not been disturbed in this bill. Iron and steel products have 
risen with the general advance in values, but not as farm products have 
risen, except during the short-lived boom of 1899. Dun's Review says that 
the rise in breadstuffs since July 1, 1897, has been little short of 90 per cent, 
and that meats have risen in the same time ae 30 per cent, and dairy and 
ss products 75 per cent. Mr. BABCOCK makes no attack on the tariff 

uties which protect the farmers, nor upon the duties which protect our 
great lumber industry, nor upon the duties which protect any of our great 
mineral or other industries. 

Mr. BABCOCK’s bill is also invidious in another noticeable particular. 
While transferring to the free list finished or half-finished products of iron 
and steel or radically seaeene the duties on these products, it proposes to 
retain iron ore in the dutiable list at the rate of duty prescribed in the Ding- 
ley tariff, iron ore being a raw material which is wholly —— by the 
bounty of nature. Intelligent advocates of a protective policy for American 
industries do not, however, deny the right of our iron-ore producers to a fair 
degree of protection from foreign competition, but that the Dingley duty on 
iron ore, a raw material, should be continued and the duties on the finished 
or half-finished products of iron and steel should be reduced or repealed alto- 
gether is a flagrant violation of the principles underlying a properly balanced 
protective tariff. 


THE IMMINENCE OF CANADIAN COMPETITION, 


Next to iron ore in the Dingley tariff comes ‘pig iron, upon which and upon 
scrap iron and scrap steel Mr. BABcocK would reduce the duty from $4 to $2 

r ton. _—— often erroneously referred to as a raw material, pig iron 
is in fact one of the most delicate and troublesome products of metallurgical 
art, requiring in its manufacture a vast investment of capital and the appli- 
cation of the highest skill by the mechanical engineer, the chemist, and the 
experts who look after all the details. A modern blast furnace representsin 
construction and management a largeramount of capital and a larger display 
of scientific and mechanical skill than is nee supposed. hn 

Mr. BABCOCK proposes to reduce the Dingley duty of $4a ton on pig iron 
to $2; but he virtually places it in the free list, because the duty of $2 which 
he concedes to pig iron is $1 less than the bounty of $3a ton which Canada 
now pays to her pig-iron manufacturers, who have already entered our mar- 
kets. Under the stimulus of this and other bounties, Canada is rapidly de- 
veloping important iron and steel industries of her own. A bounty of $3 a 
ton is paid on every ton of steel ingots produced in Canada and upon every 
ton of puddled iron bars. ; 

The Canadian production of pig iron in 1901 was greatly increased by the 
blowing in of three large new furnaces by the Dominion Iron and Steel Com- 
pany in that year, while another of its furnaces was blown in in January of 
the present year. Other new furnaces are now being built in Canada and 
still others are projected. The annual capacity of the furnaces that have 
been built or are now being built in Canada is not less than a million tons. 
Canada now has 14 completed blast furnaces, 4 furnaces building, and 4 pro- 
jected furnaces. It has also 18 completed rolling mills and steel works and 2 
puilding. It will very soon be able to make nearly a million tons of steel an- 
nually and to roll nearly a million tons of iron and steel products. __ 

Canada has in very recent years developed two large iron-ore fields—one, 
the Wabana district, on Belle Island, Newfoundland, and the other the Mich- 
ipicoten district, on the northern shore of Lake Superior. Immense deposits 
of excellent iron ore are found in these two districts. Ata very early day, 
even in this year, Canada will become an important rival of the United Stat 7 
in the production of iron ore and iron and steel. The Dominion Iron ant 
Steel Company is already shipping large quantities of pig iron to Englanc 
and Scotland, and it has commenced to make shipments to the United States. 
In 1901 Canada shipped to this country 160.000 tons of Michipicoten iron ore. 
Reduce our present duty on pig iron, and Canada would flood our markets 
with its pig iron. The production of pig iron in Canada in 1901, as ascer- 
tained from the manufacturers by the XS teen Tron and Steel Association, 
red with 86,090 tons in 1900. Put iron and 
steel finished products in the free list, and Canada will be kept busy 0? 
American orders. 


EXPORTS OF AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS. 


It is not necessary to consider in detail the remaining provisions oe = 
bill No. 9056. The most important of these provisions provide for & “Y — 
free trade in iron and steel products. It is enough to say on this subject: - . 
the experience of this country under the Wilson tariff act should be a are 
ing to everybody that even an approximation to free trade in our — ‘tien 
islation is destructive of national prosperity and disastrous to the polite 


party that supports this British policy. 
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Now, as to exports of American iron and steel products to foreign mar- 
kets: Statistics show that a large part of these exports in very recent years 
has been com of pig iron, steel rails, plates, and sheets, and structural 
iron and steel, the named embracing steel bridges. These are largely 
but not wholly new features of our export trade. Other forms of iron and 
steel we have exported for many years. A few years ago, beginning in 1893, 
there was & great de ression in our iron and steel industries, and prices were 
abnormally low and unremunerative; wages in the iron trade were also 
greatly reduced. Soon afterwards there was developed a boom in the iron 
and steel industries of our European competitors, particularly Great Britain 
and Germany, and their prices went up. This was our opportunity. 

A serious and prolonged engineering strike in Great Britain eupsequentiy 
broadened this opportunity. e began for the firs: time to receive foreign 
orders for pig iron, steel rails, and ship plates in large quantities, and for 
steel bridges; the foreign orders for other forms of iron and steel also natu- 
rally increased. Our exports of iron and steel first exceeded our imports of 
these products in 1893, and thereafter until 1901 they steadily increased, but 
in 1901 they began to decline seriously. The German boom in iron and steel 
ended in 1900 and so also did that of Great Britain. Prices in both countries 
have since steadily fallen. In 1899a boom began in the iron and steel indus- 
tries of our own country, from which there was a reaction in 1900, followed 
in 1901 by an improvement in demand and a moderate advance in prices. 
With an increase in demand and prices in our own country and a shrinkage 
in demand and prices abroad, it can easily be seen that our exports of iron 
and st would necessarily decline. In pig iron, steel rails, ship plates, and 
steel bridges the decline has been of a very marked character. 

In the calendar year 1900 we exported 286,687 tons of pig iron, but in 1901 we 
exported only $1,178 tons. In 1900 we capers 356.245 tons of steel rails, and 
in 1901 we exported 318,055 tons. Of steel plates and sheets we exported 45,534 
tons in 1900 and 23,923 tons in 1901. Of structural iron and steel, largely in 
the form of bridges, we exported 67,714 tons in 1900 and 54,005 tons in 1901. 
There has also been a decline in 1901 in the exports of some other iron and 
steel products, the total exports of iron and steel and manufactures thereof 











in 1900 amounting in value to $129,633,480, and in 1901 to $102,539,797. The | 


shrinkage in our iron and steel exports in 1901 has been conspicuously in 
tonnage as wellasin values. To-day the exports of all heavy iron and steel 
products have almost ceased. 


» FOREIGN COMPETITION IN OUR OWN MARKETS. 


The foregoing summary of the causes of our large exportsof iron and steel 
in recent years and of the recent decline in these exports is necessary asa 
refutation of the charge so frequently made that our iron and steel industries 
have captured the world’s markets. They have entered the world’s mar- 
kets, but they have not captured them. or have we absolute control of 
our own iron and steel markets, as many persons suppose. In the calendar 
year 1900 we imported iron and steel and manufactures of iron and steel to 
the amount of $20,443,911, and in 1901 our imports of these commodities 
amounted to $20,394,995. These are foreign values. Our imports of iron and 
steel are to-day increasing, notwithstanding the oe tariff. The Iron 
Age for January 16 reports the sale of 3,000 tons of foreign billets, for deliver 
at Youngstown, Ohio, at $27.50 per ton, with further business pending. Itadds 
that anumber of Eastern consumers are now using small quantities of foreign 
steel. 

The Iron Trade Review of the same date says that a large quantity of 
German Bessemer pig iron has been sold for delivery in this country, and it 
notes the sale of 7,000 tons of English Bessemer pig iron also to this country. 
It says further that ‘a recent sale of German spiegeleisen for export to the 
United States, indicates that our steel makers have not been able to supply 
their wants from such of their furnaces as ordinarily run on spiegel,” and 
adds that ‘the importation of steel is also expected to grow steadily in the 
coming months.” <A telegraphic dispatch from Berlin, Germany, to the Lon- 
don Iron and Coal Trades Review of December 6, 1901, says: ‘Our exports 
continue to increase. German manufacturers have even shipped to America 
sheets for tin plates, and even thick iron sheets, also half-finished products; 
and in the month of October the quantity of the latter and of finished prod- 
ucts exported was nearly equal to half our total production of pig iron.” 

_ These and other increased importations of iron and steel would not be pos- 
sible if foreign prices had_not fallen to much lower figures than have pre- 
vailed in recent years, and if German and British iron and steel industries 
were not now greatly depressed. Our own prices are not excessive. They 
are much lower than they were two years ago. 

English trade journals of recent date show how rapidly the prices of 
British iron and steel have fallen within the last two years. In January, 
1000, steel rails at Cardiff were quoted at £7 10s.; in January, 1901, they were 
quoted at £6, and in January, 1902, they were quoted at £5. Steelshipplates 
at Glasgow were quoted at £8 10s. in January, 1900; at £6 15s. in January, 
1901, and at £6 2s. 6d. in January, 1902. Iron and steel in other forms show 
similar shrinkages in price. In Germany prices have fallen so low that,even 
with the low prices now prevailing in Great Britain, English trade journals 
complain that German iron and steel are being sold in large quantities in 
British markets. In Belgium prices are also at a very low ebb. 

It may be frankly said that some recent importations of iron and steel are 
the result of a temporary scarcity of two or three products, due to the en- 
forced stoppage last summer of many works in consequence of the Amalga- 
mated strike, followed by the wholly unexpected inability of the railroad 
companies ever since to move iron and steel raw materials and finished prod- 
ucts with reasonable promptness. Our productive capacity in all iron and 
Steel lines is to-day fully equal to the country’s wants; but we have not for 
“Ix or seven months, for the reasons above mentioned, been able to utilize 
the whole of this ca nacity. The present scarcity of a few iron and steel 
products can not last ong; but the importations which it has made possible, 
‘nconsiderable as they are, teach this plain lesson, that if they can take place 
with the Dingley tariff rates in full force and with our present reasonable 
prices they would be immensely swollen if House bill 9056 should become 
alaw. “If they do these things in a green tree, what shall be done inthe dry?” 


' SPECIAL ADVANTAGES OF OUR FOREIGN COMPETITORS. 


me. het her our importations of iron and steel at any time come from Great 
of th un or Germany, or any other country, the fact should never be lost sight 

; “at our tariff duties on these products are always largely neutralized by 
tl 1e low ocean freight rates on these importations, and particularly when 
go . times in our own country and bad times in Europe are cotemporaneous, 
as t 1ey are to-day. What are termed tramp vessels call at our ports in large 
num rs for grain, petroleum, and coal as return cargoes. That these ves- 
te S may be propenty ballasted on the inward voyage their owners are glad 
om cept all such heavy products as iron and steel at merely nominal freight 
rane 8, fre quently as low as $la ton and sometimes as low as 25 cents a ton. 
it ese low freight rates aid foreign iron and steel manufacturers materially 
in gaining an entrance to our markets, especially as our own manufacturers 
ti ‘st pay higher rates to the railroads to reach important points of consump- 
he non the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and on the Gulf of Mex 

— vessels also call at San Francisco for grain. 
ta Gust here it is important to remember that German iron and steel manu- 

cturers, operating through their syndicates, habitually make one schedule 


xico. Subsidized | 
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of poten for home consumers of their products and another ‘schedule for 
their foreign customers, thus committing as a matter of habitual and daily 
practice the very offense with which our own iron and steel manufacturers 
are now charged and against whom House bill No. 9056 is directed. If this 
bill should become a law it would greatly help German manufacturers to sell 
to us through their syndicates iron and steel products at cut prices with 
which our own manufacturers could not hope to compete. This would be a 
ridiculous display of statesmanship. We would be punishing our own peo- 
ple for occasionally selling iron and steel to foreigners at lower than home 
prices, and we would be rewarding our German competitors for adopting 
and systematically adhering to the very same policy. 

It will be seen from what has been stated that, if House bill No. 9056 
should become a law, our markets would be at once flooded with European 
iron and steel. The demand for the iron ore of our Lake Superior region, 
the protective duty on which is retained in this bill, would at once decline. 
Of what avail would then be the protective duty? This bill would oppose ab- 
solutely no obstruction to the shipment to this country of the surplus iron 
and steel products of Europe. Canada would also be a formidable competi- 
tor in our iron and steel markets, as has already been shown. She will bea 
competitor anyway. 

PRICES OF IRON AND STEEL TO FOREIGN BUYERS. 


With regard to the prices at which our iron and steel products have been 
sold abroad, it can besaid withentire frankness that, while there have been 
some sales made at lower prices than have been charged to domestic con- 
| sumers, the large majority of the sales have been made at the same prices 
as have been obtained at home or at even higher prices. When lower prices 
have been charged the inducement to do this has been to dispose of a sur- 
plus, as during the years of depression following the panic of 1898 or during 
the reactionary year 1900, or to secure entrance into a desirable foreign 
market, or to retain a foothold in a foreign market that has already yielded 
profitable returns. These reasons for occasional cutting of prices require no 
defense. They are akin to the reasons which daily govern sales of manu- 
factured and all other products in domestic markets. 
Even in years of prosperity it sometimes happens thata rolling mill or 
steel works, when running to its full capacity, produces a surplus of its prod- 
ucts beyond the immediate wants of its customers or of its general market. 
If this surplus can be sold abroad, even at prices below current quota- 
tions, it is better to do this than to reduce production by stopping the rolling 
mill or steel works for a few days or even for one day. The men would not 
| only lose their wages during the stoppage, but the manufacturers would lose 

in many ways. As one incidentof the stoppage the home consumers of their 
| products could not be supplied so cheaply as when the plants are running 
| full. A moment's reflection will convince any candid man that the manufac- 

turing establishment that is not mage constantly employed, whether it pro- 
duces iron and steel, or cotton goods, or woolen goods, or pottery, or glass- 
ware, or any other articles, can not be operated so economically for its own- 
ers or so beneficially for its customers as the establishment that is kept run- 
ning six days in the week and every week in the year. 

It should also be remembered that our tariff legislation for at least a gen- 
eration has encouraged our manufacturers to seek foreign markets by remit- 
ting nearly all of the duties levied on imported raw materials when these 
materials enter into the manufacture of exported finished products. Under 
the operation of this drawback system our iron and steel manufacturers have 
been able to manufacture their products intended for foreign markets at a 
much lower cost than they could supply similar products to home consumers. 
The London Engineering for January 17, this year, says of this drawback 
system: “A certain amount of trade is brought into the country that would 
otherwise be missed, and no one loses anything.” It might have added that 
the raw materials we import and subsequently export in the form of fin- 
ished products furnish employment to thousands of American workmen. 


OFFICIAL RECORD OF PRICES TO FOREIGNERS. 


The official statistics furnish the only trustworthy information of the 
rices at which our iron and steel products have been sold to foreign buyers. 
he average value of the 286,687 tons of pig iron shipped abroad in 1900 was 

$16.23 per ton, and the average value of the 81,178 tons shipped abroad in 1901 
was $15.52 per ton. The average value of gray forge pig iron at Pittsburg 
in 1900 was $16.90 per ton, and in 1901 it was $14.20 per ton. Theaverage value 
of the 356,245 tons of steel rails exported in 1900 was $30.58 per. ton, and the 
average value of the 318,055 tons exported in 1901 was $27.13 per ton. The 
average value of all steel rails sold to domestic consumers in 1900 was $32.29 

r ton,and the average value of similar sales in 101 was $27.33 per ton. 
These illustrations, bearing in mind our drawback system, are sufficient to 
establish the general proposition that our iron and steel products have not 
been sold to foreigners at notably lower prices than they have been sold to 
our own people. 

HOW GREAT BRITAIN CAPTURES FOREIGN MARKETS. 

Mr. BABCOCK and others, who are just now complaining of occasional sales 
abroad of American iron and steel at lower prices than they are furnished to 
home consumers, wholly forget that our British manufacturing rivals have 
for generations not only practiced the same trade policy that is now so vig- 
orously condemned, but have done so with a wholly indefensible motive that 
Mr. BABCOCK will not venture to attribute to our own manufacturers. These 
British manufacturers have not only sought to extend their trade abroad by 
lowering their prices, but they have done this with the express purpose of 
destroying the manufactures of other countries. Here are some proofs that 
our own country has been one of Great Britain's slaughter markets: 

In 1816 Lord Brougham, in aspeech in Parliament advocating the increased 
exportation of British goods to the United States, declared that “it was 
well worth while to incur a loss upon the first exportation, in order by the 
glut to stifle in the cradle those rising manufactures in the United States 
re the war has forced into existence contrary to the natural course of 
things.” 

In 1854 a British Parliamentary commission reported as follows: ‘The 
laboring classes generally in the manufacturing districts of this country, 
and especially in the iron and coal districts, are very little aware of the ex- 
tent to which they are often indebted for their being employed at all to the 
immense losses which their employers voluntarily incur in bad times inorder 
to destroy foreign competition and to gain and keep possession of foreign 
markets. * * * The large capitals of this country are the great instru- 
ments of warfare against the competing capital of foreign countries, and the 
most essential instruments now remaining by which our manufacturing 
supremacy can be maintained.” St 

t was only after a long and hard fight that the manufacturers of this 
country were enabled to overcome this brutal British competition. Now 
that American products have successfully entered British markets and other 
markets Mr. BABCOCK would so legislate as to make it difficult for our iron 
and steel manufacturers to keep controleven of their own home markets, for it 
| should be plain to everybody that putting iron and steel in the free list 
means the partial restoration here of the odious British manufacturing 
monopoly from which we have recently been delivered, or else it means a 
reduction of American prices and wages to the normal British standard, 
which no sensible American wants. British and Continental economic and 
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social conditions possess no attractions that commend them to the people of 


this country. 
THE DANGER OF OVER-CONFIDENCE. 


Instead of a demand being now made to punish American iron and steel 
manufacturers because of their enterprise in seeking foreign markets, and 
thus furnishing additional employment for American labor, even in the con- 
version of foreign raw materials, those who have the welfare of all our indus- 
tries at heart should jealously guard our own markets against the foreign 
competition that is always active and aggressive and is even now threaten- 
ing the prosperity which has been so marked for the last three years. Offi- 
cial statistics just a show that our exports of domestic merchandise in 
190 amounted to $1,453,010,112 and in 1901 to $1,438,083,990, a decrease of $14,926,122, 
while our imports of merchandise in 1900amounted to 149,714 and in 1901 to 
$89,421,055, an increase of $51,271,342, making the total loss in our foreign ex- 
changes last year $66,197,464.* 

There has been entirely too much thoughtless boasting of our ability to 
vain and keep control of foreign markets for our manufactured products. 

n cheap labor our European manufacturing competitors still possess one 
advantage over our own manufacturers that should never be lost sight of, 
nor will they hesitate to adopt our latest and best manufacturing methods. 
They are now doing this and are also watching our markets like hawks. We 
should always be on our guard against their competition, and more particu- 
larly at a time when the Soa demand for some of their products has so de- 
clined that they are eager to book foreign orders at exceptionally low prices. 
Iam, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JAMES M. SWANK, General Manager. 


Sham Reciprocity. 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. C.L. BARTLETT, 
OF GEORGIA, " 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 16, 1902. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 12726) to provide for 
reciprocal relations with Cuba— 

Mr. BARTLETT said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Real and not pretended reduction of the high 
protective tariff duties should command the support of all Dem- 
ocrats. 


in the taxes of the people of this country, and which will not re- 
sult in cheapening manufactured goods and products to the con- 
sumer do not in any way meet the demands of the people, and 
should not commend themselves to the Democrat who is in ear- 
nest in his desire to reduce the burdens of the people. Real reci- 
procity and freer trade with the nations of the world that 
consume our vast surplus produce should be supported and en- 
couraged by all who are opposed to the high protective tariff 
system. Republican shams and makeshifts should not allure 
Democrats from the true doctrine or inveigle them into false 
paths. In my judgment the pending bill does not bear any sem- 
blance to the Democratic demand for a reduction of the tariff, 
and in no way resembles true Democratic reciprocity and freer 
trade with the world. It is therefore the duty, especially of 
Democrats, before they rush to the support of such a measure, 
that we take our bearings, consult the true Democratic compass, 
and steer the way its needle points. 

In order that we may have a clear insight into the proposition 


as it ig now presented to the House, I shall recall the exact posi- | 


tion and status of the bill and the proceedings up to this time. 
Mr. Chairman, for months the Ways and Means Committee, car- 
rying out the recommendations contained in the message of the 
President covamunicated to Congress in December last, consid- 
ered the proposition, What could be done by the United States 
for the alleged relief of the Cuban people, soon to assume control 
of their own government as a free and independent republic? 
Hearings were had for the purpose of determining what shape 


that so-called relief should take, whether free trade with the | 


United States or a reduction of the duties on imports from Cuba 
into this country, consisting principally of sugar and tobacco, 
and what Cuba should do in return with reference to the collec- 
tion of duties upon goods and products from the United States 
going intoCuba. From the proposition of free trade, which was 
said to be absolutely necessary to give the needed relief to Cuba, 
after long hearings on both sides the majority of the Ways and 
Means Committee have reported this bill. 

Before that committee those claiming to represent the interests 
of the Cuban people never suggested that the products of the 


*The Chief of the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department re- 
ports that the total value of our imports of merchandise, both free and duti- 
able, in the first eight months of the fiscal year 1902 amounted to 366,077, 
as compared with $523.539,840 in the first eight months of the fiscal year 1901, 
and that the total value of our exports of domestic merchandise in the same 
eight months of the fiscal year 1902 amounted to $957,986,427, as compared 
With $998,705,337 in the first eight months of the fiscal year 1901, sho an 
increase in imports of $69,826,237 and a decrease in exports of $40,718,910. 


A reduction of all tariff duties is the demand of the hour, | 
but propositions which have for their purpose no real reduction | 
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United States should be admitted into Cuba free of duty, but the 
only proposition that I could ascertain from the hearings that was 
submitted or proposed to be carried out was that the present rates of 
duty imposed in Cuba shall continue as against American products 
imported there, and that the duties shall be raised as to other 
countries of the world from 50 to 100 per cent, so as to give to this 
country a discrimination in the matter of import duties as against 
the balance of the world. That is, a differential or preferential 
duty to be placed upon our goods as against the most favored na- 
tions. So that Iam authorized to consider in the discussion of 
the pending bill that the proposition made and that has been acted 
on in the consideration of the matter before the committee—and 
no different one has been suggested in the debate in the House— 
that the only effect of this bill will be to reduce the rates of the 
Dingley tariff law 20 per cent upon products imported into the 
United States from Cuba, and to leave upon the products of our 


| people which shall be imported into Cuba the same rate that now 





exists in Cuba. 

In other words, there will be no reduction upon American goods 
that are shipped to Cuba, and there will be a reduction of only 20 
per cent upon Cuban products in this country until December, 
1903, a reduction which does not reduce to any considerable 
amount—not sufficient to reduce the price of Cuban products 
consumed in this country to the American consumer, and which 
does not benefit our shippers who sell their products to the Cuban 
people. The bill provides, as we all understand, that upon the 
enactment by the Cuban government, when established, of our 
immigration, exclusion, and contract-labor laws, which shall be 
as fully restrictive of immigration as the laws of «the United 
States, and the President shall enter into an agreement under 
which concessions may be secured in favor of the products and 
manufactures of the United States, and by which the rates of 
duty to be charged upon the products and manufactures of the 
United States, imported into Cuba, shall be 20 per cent less than 
the duty upon like articles when imported into Cuba from the 
most favored of other countries, then that the President shall pro- 
claim such facts, and thereafter, from the date of such proclama- 
tion until December 1, 1903, the duties upon the products imported 


| from Cuba, as now imposed, shall be 80 per cent of the rate now 


imposed upon like articles imported from other foreign countries, 
and the President is given power, whenever he shall be satisfied 
that such immigration, exclusion, and contract-labor laws are 
not being fully executed by the government of Cuba, or that 
such agreement as to the levying of duties is not being carried 
out, to restore the present tariff rates upon the products of Cuba 
coming into this country. 

Thus, it will be observed, Congress parts with its power to en- 
act laws and delegates that power to the President, who, in the 
exercise of the power, is to declare certain reductions in the tariff 


| rates as contained in the Dingley law when, in his judgment, the 


conditions are complied with, and, further, that the President, and 
not Congress, shall determine when this proposed arrangement 
shall cease. Thus the President is given a roving commission to 
repeal and reenact law with no accountability to Congress, and 
the people’s servants in the matter of tariff reduction and tariff 
reform abandon the legislative power and make the President 
supreme. 

And this is the pretended tariff reduction and sham reciprocity 
that some of our friends on this side label Democratic doctrine. 

During the consideration of this measure before the Committee 
on Ways and Means, as has been stated on the floor by the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. SWANSON], a member of that commit- 
tee, and others, otherwise I would not refer to it, certain other 
propositions were submitted to the committee by way of amend- 
ment for the purpose of reducing the tariff rates generally, and 


| especially to reduce the duties and rates in what are known as 


the iron and steel schedules, and to remove the differential or 
preferential duty on refined sugar. In other words, an effort was 
made in the committee to make this bill the means of relieving 
the American consumer and the great masses of tax-burdened 


and tax-ridden people of the United States from the unjust op- 
| pression of the high-tariff law as it now exists. 


We are informed that all the Democrats on the committee 
voted for this proposition, and that all the Democrats and one 
Republican voted for the proposition to take off what is the 
profit of the sugar-refining trust, called the differential, and when 
none of these amendments could be voted onto the bill, three 
Democrats of that committee voted for the bill and three Demo- 
crats and one Republican voted against it. Thus, with the votes 
of a majority of the Republicans, consisting of all the members 
of the majority, except Mr. Tawney of Minnesota and Mr. Mrt- 


cALF of California, and three Democrats, namely, the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. RicHaRDSON], the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. McCLEeLuan], and the gentleman from Virginia | Mr. 
Swanson], the bill was reported to the House in its present form 
by the chairman of that committee, the gentleman from New 














York [Mr. Payne], who filed a report for the committee, setting 
forth the reasons why the bill should pass. 
In that report it is naturally re that it is in no way in- 


tended as an effort on the part of the majority to interfere with 
the existing tariff laws of the United States, known as the Dingley 
law, or in any way to contravene the eeeoeenr doctrine of pro- 
tection by high tariff, and he quotes in his report from the mes- 
sage of the President, which declares, not that it is our duty to 
reduce the tariff rates, but that we are bound by every consider- 
ation of honor and expediency to pass commercial measures in 
behalf of her (Cuba’s) well-being. In the same report of the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee it is stated: 


All the experts who were called before the committee admit that the price 
of sugar will not be less to the consumer on account of the 20 per cent reduc- 
tion proposed. The enactment of this bill will not affect the protection of 
the sugar producers of the United States. . \ f 


Aside from the exceptional case that Cuba presents, the action of the com- 
mittee is in entire accord with the reciprocity doctrine of the Republican 
platform and the declarations of President McKinley and President Roose- 
velt, It involves no proposed revision of the tariff or anything not entirely 
in harmony with the maintenance of the protective system. 

This report, according to the REcorD, was filed in behalf of the 
Republican majority and two of the Democrats who voted for 
the bill, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RicHarpson] and 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], because, while 
every other member of the minority on that committee, except 
these two gentlemen, filed special minority reports, presenting 
their views, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] 


and the gentleman from Virginia [Mr.Swanson] did not present: 


their views, but contented themselves to permit the chairman of 
the committee to represent them, or, at least, they acquiesced in 
what he presented as the reasons why the bill should pass, as con- 
tained in his report. One Democrat who was in favor of the bill, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. McC.LEe.uan], filed his own 
views in a minority report, and undertook to demonstrate that 
from his standpoint, and from the Democratic standpoint, the bill 
should pass. 

Every Democrat on that committee who was opposed to the bill, 
as it was his duty to his political associates to do, filed a report 
containing a statement of his views why the bill should not pass. 
There were three of these reports of members representing the 
minority on that committee, namely, the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana {Mr. Rosertson], the gentlemam from Texas [Mr. Cooper], 
and the gentleman from Nevada Sap NEWLANDS], who were not 
content that the Republican leader of the House should speak 
for them and present their views to their Democratic associates 
and to the country; but they made their own report upon this bill, 
giving their own reasons why they voted against it and why it 
should not pass. This,then,isthestatus: It isa Republican meas- 
ure, suggested by a Republican President as an Administration 
proposition, adopted and ret by a Republican caucus, passed 
by the votes of the Republican majority of the committee, re- 
ported from that committee in a report made by the Republican 
chairman, and either assented to or acquiesced in by those Demo- 
crats who did not see fit to express and report their views to the 
House. Of the three Democrats who voted for the bill in the 
committee the gentleman from New York [Mr. McCLe.uan] 
filed his own views, declaring, amongst other things, that it was 
in accord with his views of the Democratic doctrine of reciproc- 
ity, while the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RIcHARDSON] and 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] filed no views and 
made no report, but were content, as I have said, to accept the 
views for their position on the bill as enunciated by the Repub- 
lican leader of the House. [Applause. ] 

Now, if I have stated the position of any gentleman on that com- 
mittee incorrectly, if I have stated the facts incorrectly, I will 
gladly make the correction here and now, and I pause for a reply. 
I have no personal feeling in any way in this matter. My con- 
servatism is such and my liberality great enough to respect the 
views of everyone upon any subject, but when it is asserted in 
argument on the floor of this House or elsewhere that those of 
us who are not blindly in favor of this bill because it pretends to 
reduce the tariff duties, and when some of us are attacked for not 
voting for it and it is asserted that we are not remaining true to 
the Democratic doctrine of tariff reform, I must call attention to 
the fact that it should not be expected that Democrats shall be 
furnished with arguments why they should support a bill con- 
ceived solely by Republican minds, framed solely by Republican 
hands, and concocted in the brain of Republican leaders of this 
House, and the outgrowth of a Republican caucus, and which 
has all along been sought to be by the Republican votes, 
So that Republicans can declare it to be, what it really is, a Re- 
publican Administration measure. 

Now, if the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RicHARDSON] and 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] did not agree with 
the views of the Republican leader, who declares in his report 
that this bill is no departure in the slightest from the well-known 
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and established Republican doctrine of tariff protection, who de- 
nies that it even takes down one little brick from the top of the 
tariff wall, that it does not make the least indentation in the great 
tariff fabric that obstructs the operation of our trade and com- 
merce, I respectfully maintain that it was their duty to present 
views dissenting from his report to this House and the country, 
and to assault that Republican doctrine, against which every 
Democrat in my section of the country who is true to his party 
teachings, and against which the Democrats of this whole land, 
whenever they have an opportunity, assert their opposition and 
make their earnest protest. For myself, whenever a proposition 
is offered which is in full accord with the theory of the Republi- 
can party as to the tariff—a doctrine which the Democratic masses 
everywhere, not only the Democratic masses, but the tax-burdened 
masses of the people, manufacturers as well as consumers, are de- 
manding that if the Republicans will not cure the outrages of 
such tariff laws the Republicans should be defeated—I shall be 
found opposing such doctrines and principles, no matter what bill 
they find place in. 

Yet the distinguished leader of the minority, the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON], and the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Swanson], as I have stated, content themselves, so far 
as separate views are concerned, with at least in acquiescing in 
the views and reasons presented by the majority leader. When 
this debate is ended, when this bill has been passed or defeated, 
when this sham reciprocity shall be proven—as it will be, in my 
judgment—to be a failure, when it shall have lived its short life 
of one year, where in the’archives of this House, in the document 
room or elsewhere, save in the speeches made upon this floor by 
them, when all parties shall have passed from the stage of action, 
where will be found a suggestion from the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee {Mr. RicHarpson| and the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson] that the Republican leader of the majority did not cor- 
rectly present their views upon this bill? We know that both of 
these gentlemen are in favor of taking off of refined sugar the 
differential duty, and yet in no report or document is it suggested 
by either of them to this House, to their colleagues on the minority 
side, or to the country, that they will present such a proposition 
and ask that it be voted for. Ah, gentlemen, your colleagues 
upon that committee are not satisfied thus to rest. The gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. McCLELLAN], earnest as he is in the 
advocacy of this bill, earnest as he is in striving for a reduction 
of the duties on Cuban products even to 50 per cent or lower un- 
til trade shall become free, earnest as he is in the assertion that 
he is in accord with the Jeffersonian doctrine of Democracy, earn- 
est as he is in his assaults on the sugar trust, he presents his own 
views. Where are yours? I pause for a reply. 

Gentlemen, you have acquiesced in the report of the leader of 
the majority; you have not, at least, protested to this side of the 
House, to the world, and to the party that you are notin favor of 
those views. Therefore, when you ask me, even though you be 
the accepted, honored, and able leaders on this side—and I do not 
mean to say anything in the least offensive—but when you ask 
me to cross the aisle from the old Democracy of Jefferson, stack 
my arms, stop the fight, shake hands with the Republicans on 
that side, and proclaim that Ido not intend by this measure either 
to reduce the price of sugar to the consumer or to make a soli- 
tary assault, an impression, upon the tariff wall, then you have 
no right to declare that to oppose it is un-Democratic, when I find 
that you have joined hands with the great Republican leaders of 
this House. 

My Democracy is equal to yours. Against Republican meas- 
ures I shall stand to my guns, shotted to the muzzles, and fight 
Republican propositions no matter where they come from. But 
they say we voted for a further reduction in the committee; we 
will vote for it in the House. We wanted toreduce it as low as 50 
per cent; we wanted to reduce the tariff on all articles and we 
could not get it; we are in favor of free sugar from Cuba and 
free trade with all the world, but this Republican mountain 
would not come to the Democratic Mahomet, and therefore the 
Democratic Mahomet went to the Republican mountain. Gen- 
tlemen, you may go to the Republican mountain; when you com- 
mand it to come to you it will not; but, for one, while I differ 
from many of my colleagues on this side, and especially the dis- 
tinguished leader of the minority and my friend from Virginia, 
and some of my own colleagues from Georgia, when you go to the 
Republican mountain you will not carry this Democrat with you. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Will my colleague from 
Georgia permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Most surely. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I understand the gentleman 
from Georgia made his criticism of me because 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am not criticising the gentleman. I am 
stating the facts. If you think it is any criticism, I assure you 
that it is not. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. I do not object; I am open 
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to criticism; but the gentleman, as I understand, criticises me 
because I did not file some views on this bill, and he assumes, 
because I vote for the passage of this bill, that I agree with all the 
reasons given by the gentleman from New York, who reported 
the bill and submitted a report. I do not think that is a proper 
conclusion, for this reason: A report is simply an argument; and 
if the gentleman from New York sets out his reasons in his report, 
because I agree to the conclusions, you can not assume that I 
agree with the reasons that he states for his coming to those con- 
clusions any more than the gentleman might agree with the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. TAwNEy] in opposing the bill, and 
vote against it, that he indorses the reasons which lead the gentle- 
man from Minnesota to vote against it. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Not at all, Mr. Chairman. It is not very 
difficult to show the difference. I am not on the greatest com- 
mittee in the House. I am not the authorized leader of the mi- 
nority. The members on this side and the Democrats of the 
country do not look to me as a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee to assert the Democratic doctrine in a report on this 
bill. Wein the House sat here for ten days, after the filing of 
this report by the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 
and waited anxiously to see what these two gentlemen on the 
committee would say. We wanted them to tell us how it was 
that they support this measure. The gentlemen, until this very 
minute, or until yesterday, were as dumb as oysters, as uncom- 
* municative as the sphynx of old as to why they support this bill. 
I tell you, gentlemen, that when you desire that a Democrat shall 
. vote for a Republican measure—and asI shall show if I have 
» time before I take my seat—a measure which no Democrat in this 
Congress should support and for which in no other Congress have 
Democrats voted for, you must give the reasons, and they must 
not be the reasons advanced by Republican leaders. 

Mr. THAYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me for a question? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I can not yield to the gentleman; I have 
not time. LIassure the gentleman that I mean no discourtesy to 
him. As I was saying, if these gentlemen desire us to vote for a 
proposition which is similar to the one offered as an amendment 
to the McKinley bill, and for which no Democratic Senator or 
Representative voted then; if you want me now to change my 
views as to this pretended reciprocity, which is a fraud and a 
sham; if you want me to go back on the doctrine that the Demo- 
crats indorsed in 1892; if you want me to repudiate the princi- 
ples as contained in the great Democratic tariff act of 1846, then, 
my friends, my Democratic leaders on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, you must give me your reasons. When you ask me to 
follow the lead of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne], 
who has grown gray, honored, and distinguished in the service of 
the protected interests and combinations—and I say this without 
any intention to be disrespectful—when you ask me to follow the 
gentleman from New York, who stands here as a champion of the 
protected interests and monopolies of the country; when you ask 
me to follow the lead of that ideal champion from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. DALZELL] of the protected-tariff interests; when you want 
me to follow them on tariff legislation, I beg you in the name and 
memory of the great Democratic heroes in the battles for tariff 
reform that have been fought—those great Democrats who stood 
like a solid phalanx, as immovable as a stone wall, against the 
assaults made in this country by the champions of this sort of 
sham reciprocity, I beg you, my friends, when you ask me to fol- 
low the trumpet blast and answer to the bugle call of my friend 
from New Yorkand my friend from Pennsylvania, give the party 
your reasons, that the world may know where we stand. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] I do not ask you to give the rea- 
sons tome, for I am an insignificant part of the Democratic party. 

{ am one of those old-fashioned Democrats that believe in the 
old-fashioned doctrine that tariff taxes should be so laid that after 
raising the necessary revenue the man that consumes a manufac- 
tured article should be able to buy as cheap as possible, and when 
we reduce tariff it should be done in such a way that the consumer 
of the article upon which the tariff is reduced shall be benefited. 
The man in his cabin who drives a bobtail mule and makes one 
bale of cotton has the right to demand that he can buy his sugar 
as cheap for his wife and children just as much as those who live 
in palaces in the cities, and much more so than the Cuban or the 
sugar trust has to demand legislation in their favor; and when 
you assure me that by this bill the price to the consumer will not 
be lessened, [do notenthuse forits support. IthinkI shall demon- 
strate, if I have the time; that the ten million reduction on 
sugar will not go for the benefit of the consumer. According to 


the testimony of these men who appeared before the commit- 
tee, 30 per cent of it will probably go to the Cuban planter—I think 
I state the evidence correctly, and if I do not, I will ask to be cor- 
rected—that nothing beyond 30 per cent will go to the planter, and 
that 70 per cent of it will be poured into the already bursting 
coffers of that most oppressive and gigantic and impudent corpo- 
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ration known as the American Sugar Refining Company, or bet- 
ter known as the American sugar trust, and the people will have 
no benefit from it. 

I shall put into my remarks the testimony of this president of 
the sugar refining comeeny who, before the Industrial Commis- 
sion, declared that so far as the people are concerned, so far as 
those who compete with him were concerned, it is no business of 
his or his corporation, but that they simply put a turn of the 
wheel, reduced the price of sugar, c the competitor, and 
when that was done took it out of the pockets of the consumer 
by adding to the price. 

Why, sir, I state a proposition which will commend itself to 
this House as undeniable when I say that the sugar trust will get 
the benefit of this reduction. To substantiate this proposition, I 
have only to recall the statement I have here, susceptible of abso- 
lute proof, that within the last few weeks, since this agitation be- 
gan, the daily quotations of this stock in the market have ad- 
vanced 25 per cent; so that the mere suggestion that you take 
off 50 per cent or 20 per cent of this duty has poured into the 
coffers of this great corporation nearly $13,000,000. 

This is a corporation that started with a capital of $6,000,000. ' 
Subsequently it increased it to $45.000,000, then it added $50,- 
000,000, making $95,000,000. This corporation pays enormous 
dividends upon a pretended capital of $95,000,000. They are the 
men I am after. This corporation, in combination with the steel 
trust, and the iron trust, and the copper trust, and the lead trust, 
and the coal trust, and the paper trust, and the ice trust, and the 
leather trust, and the tin trust, and those other unholy combina- 
tions, make up what they call *‘the modern jabberwock.”’ This 
corporation, the sugar trust, is, in fact, the chief power of this 
modern ‘‘ jabberwock.”’ 

It is these combinations that I am after, and it is they that the 
whole Democratic party ought to be after. These are the men 
that the Republicans will not vote to strike. 

Now, I have here evidence from the report of the committee 
which these gentlemen have not dissented from, and acquiescence 
gives consent in the court of law as in the court of love. On last 
Tuesday I asked the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] a 
question which he answered frankly, as I knew he would do. 
He said: 

All the ex a who were called before the committee admit that the price 
- gee to the consumer will not be less on accountof the 20 per cent reduc- 

on. 

When you summons me to follow the banner that is held by 
Republican hands, that has not even the pretended 20 per cent 
of Democracy in it, then I hesitate; I must question it and I 
must knéw what it is before I obey. Like Hamlet’s ghost, it 
comes in such a questionable shape that I will speak to it. I must 
know the reasons why tariff reform and honest taxation, which, 
in 1896, we saw throttled by Republican votes, hearsed, and 
buried, has burst its cerements, and why it now stalks abroad as 
a ghost, while some of my friends on this side quake and their 
teeth almost chatter in fright at the apparition. No proposition 
like this, coming from a Republican source, inaugurated by a 
Republican President, born in a Republican caucus, its members 
lashed and whipped into line to support it, if the press accounts 
be true, by the party whip and power of patronage, can have my 
support. For one, 1 must have some better reason than the gen- 
tleman from New York gives in his report. a 

Does the gentleman from Tennessee or the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia deny that proposition? If those gentleman wanted the 
united support, the almost unanimous support, of the Democrats 
on this floor, why did they not deny that proposition? Do they 
deny it now? 

Amend this bill so it will benefit the American consumer, re- 
duce the price of sugar to the masses, and no man will more 
cheerfully indorse it than I. ’ 

Where does the reduction go? According to all the testimony, 
30 per cent or less goes to the Cubans, and 70 oa cent to the 
American refiner—this modern ‘‘ jabberwock,’’ who produces and 
sells at least nine-tenths of all the sugar sold in the United States. 

Here you ask me to vote, not to help the man who buys sugar in 
my State or in any part of this great country, not to help the toiling 
millions down in my section, men who do not get, as the Cuban 
laborer does, $23 a month and his maintenance, but to vote to 
take off the tariff and give it to the sugar trust. If you want to 
help the little farmer or the big one—if you want to help the poor 
colored laborer who raises our cotton and our corn—you are not 
proposing the proper way to do it. They are entitled to a little 
of this Cuban “ reciprocity,” if you call it such; but that 1s 4 
sham. } 

Mr. Chairman, I belong to that class of Democrats who believe 
in real tariff reform. a reduction of the high and exorbitant pro- 
tective rates of the Republican tariff scheme all along the line to @ 
revenue basis that will collect by means of import duties on foreign 
goods sufficient revenue to pay the expenses of the Governmen 
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when economically administered. 
to any system of tariff taxation which has in view any other pur- 

than to raise the necessary revenue, or any system which 
Soabers one branch of industry to the detriment of another, or 


I am unalterably opposed 


cherishes the interests of one portion to the inj of another 
rtion of our common country. From the time that the first 
Democratic platform was written and adopted down to the last 
Presidential campaign these principles on the subject of the tariff 
have been stated and reiterated; and the abuses of the Repub- 
lican tariff law, which have been known as “‘ protective tariff leg- 
islation,’’ have been continually denounced in every Democratic 
latform. 
. The Republican tariff confers special favors and privileges to a 
few, robs the masses to pay tribute to the classes, are trust- 
breeding measures, giving to the few favors they do not deserve, 
and placing upon the many burdens they should not bear. Under 
the Republican tariff great trusts and monopolies have grown up 
and flourished. These monopolies are indefensible and intoler- 
able; they destroy competition, destroy the prices of raw materials, 
of the finished product, and thus rob both producer and consumer. 
Ever before the Republican party has paltered with the trust evil, 
and their laws passed to carry out their system of tariff have fos- 
tered the trusts. 

In addition to these evils, the high protective tariff laws of the 
Republican party have restricted trade and deprived American 
producers of the great staples access to the natural markets of 
the world. This pelicy has continued so long that even Republi- 
cans who have heretofore been in favor of erecting high tariff 
walls to defeat competition in our markets have been compelled, 
after supplying the American market, to seek a foreign market 
to sell their products, and have thus presented the remarkable 
spectacle of selling to the foreign consumer American manufac- 
tured goods at a cheaper price than to the domestic consumer, 
until recently manufacturers, boards of trade, and farmers, alike, 
have declared that we need no protective tariff on our products, 
and that they would either remove the prohibitive tariff or so 
modify it as to permit us to have larger fields for our trade. 

In answer to this general demand for tariff reform, the Repub- 
lican President in his message to Congress at the opening of this 
session, endeavored to answer that demand by suggesting what 
he calls ‘‘ reciprocity,’’ and the kind of reciprocity that he sug- 
gests is not freer trade with the great nations of the world which 
consume our products, but that reciprocity which he declares to 
be the result of protection, and which must be treated as its 
handmaiden. After much labor, after many caucuses, after 
many interviews and consultations with the Chief Executive and 
the Republican leaders on this floor, as a result we have this bill 
in reference to Cuba, and we are told that we Democrats must 
vote for it because it reduces the tariff. The Republican moun- 
tain has labored and brought forth a ridiculous mouse. It has 
no more appearance or semblance to true tariff reform upon 
Democratic principles than the Republican platform of 1892, 
which indorsed the McKinley bill and the sham reciprocity which 
it contained, which President Harrison claimed he undertook to 
carry out, had to and with the great principles of Democracy on 
the tariff that were contained in the Democratic platform of 
1892, and upon which the Democracy went to the country and 
was successful in the election of its candidate for President, and 
the election of a Democratic Congress. 

As representing the true sentiment of the people of the United 
States on the subject.of tariff reduction, I call attention to the fol- 
lowing replies made to the inquiries of the American Machinist 
sent to the most prominent manufacturers of machine tools in 
this country, employing 22,636 men and a capital of $35,000,000. 
The American Machinist submitted letters to these manufac- 
turers in which were contained, among other inquiries, these: 

1. Do you need a protective tariff in your own particular trade? 


‘ Do you think the present high tariff has a tendency to retard foreign 
rade? 


Summing up the result of its investigations, the Machinist says: 


_ Of the 58 replies 38 unqualifiedly indorse the passages regarding the neces- 
sity of reciprocity treaties taken from President Mc —s last address at 
Buffalo, 7 indorse them qualifiedly, and none disapprove of them; 34 declare 
they need no tariff on their own products, and 2 say they do need it; 42 would 
do away with or modify the A tariff on machine tools, while 3 say they 
would let it alone; 38 say that it does restrict our foreign trade in machinery, 
4 think it does not; 24 express the opinion that foreign workmen produce no 
more per wage unit than is produced by American workmen, 4 declare that 
the American workman produces more per wage unit, and 1 that the foreign 
workman produces most; 24 think that free raw materials would help foreign 
trade, 7 think they would not. 
* * * * * * * 

The Congressman or official of any kind that thinks he can afford to disre- 
gard the spirit that is behind these letters and that has inspired them is 
sadly mistaken. These letters do not represent campaign froth, but the de- 
liberately and creaky fixed convictions of men of ideas and of t influence 
in the communities in which they live, and whom not to heed ina matter of 
— kind is to disregard the plainly spoken sentiments of the best informed 


usiness men in this country, 
* EDITOR AMERICAN MACHINIST. 
EW YORK. 


I now quote from a few of these letters: 


The Adams Company, Dubuque, Iowa, write: 

“Do you need ——- tariff in your own particular trade?—No. 

“DO ou think the present high tariff has a tendencyto retard foreign 

e?—Yes.” 

G. P. Altemberg, of Cincinnati, Ohio, representative of the Fay-Eagan 
Company, large builders of woodworking machinery, says: 

oe While times are still prosperous America should turn her atten- 
tion toa rearrangement of her tariff and enter on broad and liberal lines 
into reciprocal trade relations with her foreign customers.” * * * 

ow . P. Reichheim, replying for the American Gas Furnace Company, 
New York, large manufacturers of gas furnaces for industrial purposes: 
says: 

* = 7 * * € * 

“Butany industry developed toa point where it successfully competes with 
the whole world while paying American wages to American workmen should 
at once be declared master of the art and its —— placed on the free list. 
If this is not done, protection becomes a fraud upon the whole people, a false 
pretense and a means of making the People pay arbitrary prices, regardless 
of intrinsic value, which are imposed by the makers of goods who combine 
and fix prices anywhere up to the limit where foreign competition can pay 
duty and still compete. is we know as a matter of fact to be the case at 
the present time in many industries, and their claim to protection now has 
become an evil which in the common interest should be removed. 

“A surplus derived from taxation I consider nothing else than a national 
scandal. Therefore taxes should be reduced. First of all, the internal- 
revenue taxes imposed for defraying the expenses of the late war. Then 
take down the tariff wall on steel and iron, because this ‘infant industry’ 
has grown to full manhood, and is in fact a monster and a prodigy. If some 
branches of this industry are still in need of soothing sirup or any other 
artificial stimulus, let them prove their needs before a tariff commission, 
and give them whatever protection they still may needif they make an 
honest statement of the facts, and do not ask it merely to enable them to 
form trusts and combinations with the power of taxing the whole people, in 
place of having the taxing done by the Government.” 

‘* * ” * * a * 

John J. Grant, writing for the Grant Tool Company, manufacturers of 
machine tools, steel balls, etc., Franklin, Pa., says: 

‘“We do not believe we need a protective tariff in the manufacture of ma- 
chine tools. The writer's long experience over there in selling tools abroad 
leads him to believe we can and do undersell a fairly made machine tool that 
is made in any foreign country. * * * We certainly ourselves would not 
care a rap if tariff was taken off at once.”’ 

W. L. Saunders, writing for the aged gr a Drill Company, manu- 
facturers of air compressors, rock drills, coal cutters, stone-channeling ma- 
chines, etc., 26 Cortlandt street, New York, says: 

“What we want is markets, not protection. We build by machinery, and 
our productive capacity is so great that the world's market is needed to 
maintain its stability. Itis better to provide markets for our surplus than 
to curtail our product and discharge our workmen.” 

“At one time in the Carnegie works 800 men were employed in a depart- 
ment that produced 1,200 tons of steel. By the use of improved machinery 
1,500 tons were produced by 65 men. According to Labor Commissioner 
Wright, an American farm hand raises as much grain as 3in England, 4 in 
France, and 5in Germany. A protective tariff does not benefit the mining- 
machinery trade. Few in this business know what the duties are on our 
products, and if they were taken off entirely no harm could result, because 
American-made mining machinery is better and cheaper than any other. 
The tariff acts only to increase the cost of our product by increasing the cost 
of raw materials. It puts an obstacle in our way when we go out to develop 
foreign business, as we are met by retaliatory duties, by criticism of our 
prices, which we are told are upheld by a lawsand by the stigma of 
unpopularity which follows the product of a country which maintains the 
bars 7 protection against its neighbors and at the same time seeks business 
abroad. 

**Protection is not a shibboleth—not a religion.” 


These extracts are but samples, but they demonstrate the sen- 
timent of the people, which has been aroused against the protec- 
tive system, and which will eventually find utterance in a demand 
for a general reduction of high tariff duties which must be 
heeded. I favor a reduction of the tariff because it enables the 
American consumer to buy at a cheaper price, and it enables the 
American producer to sell in the best markets. Whenever I 
shall have an opportunity to vote for a measure to reduce the 
tariff in such a way that it will reduce the prices of articles of 
consumption or manufacture that the great masses of the people 
use and consume, I shall cheerfully support such a measure, but 
I can not be deluded from my devotion to the Democratic prin- 
ciples in opposition to the protective tariff by such a Republi- 
can reciprocity sham as this bill is. 

I may not be an old political bird, but I am too old to be caught 
with such chaff. What the great masses of this country want is 
freer and more extended trade and trade interchange with the 
great nations of the world that consume our surplus products. 
We want enlarged foreign markets with the richest countries of 
the world, that stand ready to take our surplus products and to 
exchange therefor commodities which are necessaries and com- 
forts among our own people; and that demand of the masses is 
not met in the least by this bill, because it simply pretends to 
establish closer relations with a small island with less than a mil- 
lion and a half people, and whose articles of export are almost 
exclusively agricultural products, and this is only to last twelve 
months. , , 

Indeed, the scheme will very nearly die a-borning. Trade inter- 
change on the basis of reciprocal advantages to the countries par- 
ticipating is a time-honored Democratic doctrine, but the demand 
for that kind of Democratic reciprocity is not met in any particu- 
lar by this bill. It is simply a Republican Administration bill; 
it comes first suggested in the message of a Republican President; 
it was formulated and matured in a Republican conference, and 
they are now endeavoring to whip all Republicans into line to 
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support it, because it is a party measure and because the Repub- 
lican party, now in power, hope to delude the people and by so 
small a concession to silence them, even for a short time, in their 
demand for a genuine tariff reduction. 

After the famous speech made by the late lamented President 
at Buffalo the country looked upon the convening of this Con- 
gress as an event which would be the beginning of genuine tariff 
reduction, for that great apostle of tariff protection, who was so 
prompt to catch the wishes of the people and to heed them, de- 
clared: 

What we produce beyond our domestic consumption must have a vent 
abroad. The excess must be relieved through a foreign outlet, and we should 
sell everywhere we can and buy wherever the buying will enlarge our sales 
and production, and thereby make a greater demand for home labor. 

And the American people regarded that as an indication, yea, 
as a promise, that this Congress would take up the question of 
tariff reduction. This bill does not carry out any line suggested 
in that famous address, but it is simply an undertaking to further 
deceive the people on this subject by keeping the promise to the 
ear and breaking it to the hope. I propose to demonstrate, if I 
can, that this bill bears no resemblance to either the Democratic 
doctrine of tariff reduction or Democratic reciprocity. 

As everyone understands, this bill relates solely to our trade 
with Cuba. That trade was, in 1900, imports into the United 
States, $31,371,704, and exports from the United States to Cuba, 
$26,513,400. The imports into this country from Cuba are prin- 
cipally raw sugar and tobacco; the others are so inconsidera- 
ble as to scarcely deserve mention. The tariff wall is to remain 
intact to all the balance of the world. The great European 


to remain as they are. The great nations of the world, with 


their teeming millions of people, anxious to buy from and sell to | 


us, are still to be subject to the high tariff rates imposed by the 
Dingley bill, and the present demand for tariff reduction is to be 
met by this bill, which proposes to reduce the rates in the man- 
ner provided in this bill: A homeopathic dose of 20 per cent for 
one year. 

When we reflect that the tariff is to be reduced mainly upon raw 
sugar, and that no one is to be deceived by the suggestion that all 
the others products of Cuba are to come in also under the 20 per 
cent reduction, we are driven to the conclusion that this arrange- 
ment is made for the purpose and that the result will be a reduc- 
tion upon those two articles, the manufacture of which into the 
finished product is controlled by the most arrogant and oppressive 
trust in our country. The objections of the beet-sugar manufac- 
turers that they are entitled to the protection of the present duty 
on raw sugar provided by the Dingley bill and promised to be 
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continued in the Republican platforms of 1896 and 1900 do not | 


appeal to me. 

I did not vote for the Dingley bill; I did all that was in my 
power to defeat it, and I would never levy by tariff any duty on 
raw sugar that was not necessary to aid in raising revenues for 
the Government and to administer it economically, and I have 
always been opposed, and am still opposed, and propose now and 
here, if I have the opportunity, to destroy that portion of the 
sugar schedule which gives to the sugar-refining interests the 
benefit of the protection which is known as the differential. In 
other words, if I had it in my power I would reenact to-day the 
provisions of the famous Walker tariff of 1846, which, by the way, 
was the only genuine, real, unadulterated Democratic tariff law 
that was ever enacted in this country, and which simply provided 
the same ad valorem duties upon sugars of all kinds and gave no 


benefit or protection to the manufacturer of refined sugar over the | : 
| Tarmer. 


producer of the raw. 

The Democratic party in Congress and in national convention 
has had to meet and deal with this question of Republican sham 
reciprocity, and to their credit be it said it never frightened them, 
they have never fled from it, and they have never joined hands 
with the Republicans in endeavoring to put it upon the country, 
but they denounced it asasham. They voted against itin the 
Senate and in the House; they met the proposition squarely in the 
Chicago convention of 1892; they distinctly declared against it 
and denounced it; they went before the people in the Presidential 
and Congressional campaigns of that year; they opposed it on 
every stump in every State of the Union, and when the battle was 
over, after a fearless fight made for tariff reform and against sham 
reciprocity, the McKinley bill, with all its high schedule, with its 


provisions for free sugar, hides, coffee, and tea, its provisions for | 


reciprocal trade relations with the South American republics, lay 
buried beneath an overwhelming majority of the ballots of the 
majority of the people. 

I prefer to take my views of Democratic reciprocity from those 
leaders in Congress in 1892 and from the enunciated ae of 
the Democratic party than to take them now from a Republican 
President and the Republican leaders on this floor, who have 
grown gray in the service of the Republican party and in fight- 


| all the products of any nation o 
| export duties are impo: 








ing the battles of the protected manufacturing interests. I pre- 
fer to draw my inspiration on the subject of the tariff from Col- 
ne and Crisp, Turner, Vance, Vest, Walthall, and George, 
om Turpie and Voorhees, from MorGan and Pugh, from Bar- 
ber and DANIEL, from Carlisle and Coke and Reagan, and all the 
great leaders of Democracy in the Fifty-first Congress, than from 
McKinley and Dingley and from PayNE and DaALzELL, and I pre- 
fer to walk in the path and the way on this subject that they 
blazed out for us in 1890 than to ground my arms and lower the 
banner of Democracy and join the Republican ranks and shout 
hosannas for the triumphs of Republican sham reciprocity. 

It will serve well the Democratic minority on the floor to bear 
in mind the ancient proverb, ‘‘ Fear the Greeks when they bear 
gifts,’’ and when the Republican Administration and the Repub- 
lican leaders bring forward that which they claim to be in line 
with Democratic doctrine and principle and offer it to us it is the 
part of wisdom to scan it closely—yea, to fearthem. It comes in 
such questionable shape that I for one propose to speak to it to 
know what it is before I can give it my vote. 

Recurring to the proposition that this is not a Democratic meas- 
ure, nor in line with Democratic principles, I desire to recall 
briefly some history of high-tariff legislation, and when I do so 
I think I shall demonstrate clearly that instead of being a Demo- 
cratic doctrine of tariff reform or Democratic doctrine of reci- 
procity this proposed bill is but in line with the Republican doc- 


| trine of sham reciprocity. 


THE REPUBLICAN DOCTRINE OF RECIPROCITY. 
When the McKinley bill, with its provision for free sugar, cof- 


markets, where our people might buy and sell to advantage, are | fee, tea, and hides, passed the House it contained nothing looking 


to any reciprocal trade relations with any nation. 

Mr. Blaine, then Secretary of State, made a furious attack upon 
it. He contended that while the bill raised the duty on manufac- 
tured goods that the farmer consumed, it did not open a market for 


| another bushel of wheat or another barrel of pork, and he further 


said that ‘‘ free sugar would not sweeten the pill.’’ He insisted 
that there should be legislation by which free sugar in the United 
States could be accompanied by free breadstuffs and provisions in 
Spanish America. 

Congress did not ey Mr. Blaine’s proposition. It provided 
for free sugar, but by the third section of that act it gave the 
President the right, under certain circumstances, whenever in his 
opinion the tariff laws of any country producing and exporting the 
articles which had been made free were reciprocally unequal and 
unreasonable, to impose the tax provided for in that act. _ 

In pursuance of his views the then Secretary of State submitted 
an amendment, in a letter to Senator Hae, of Maine, which was 
as follows: 

And the President of the United States is hereby authorized, without fur- 
ther legislation, to declare the — of the United States free and open to 

the American Hemisphere, upon which no 
d, whenever and so long as such nation shall admit 
to its ports, free of all national, provincial (state), municipal, and other taxes, 
flour, corn meal, and other breadstuffs, preserved meats, fish, vegetables and 
fruits, cotton-seed oil, rice, and other provisions, including all articles of 
food, lumber, furniture, and all other articles of wood, agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery, mining and mechanical machinery, structural steel 
and iron, steel rails, locomotives, railway cars and supplies, street cars, re- 
fined petroleum, or such products of the United States as may be agreed 
upon. 

Mr. Blaine had completely failed to get a reciprocity provi- 
sion grafted on the McKinley tariff bill while it was in the hands 
of the House committee, and on July 11, 1890, he wrote Senator 
FRYE a letter which contained the following: 

The charge against the protective policy which has injured it most is that 
its benefits go wholly to the manufacturer and the capitalist and not to the 
* * * Here is an opportunity for a Republican Congress to open 
the markets of 40,000,000 people to the products of the American farmers. I 
do not doubt that in many ee the tariff bill pending in the Senate isa 
just measure and that most of its provisions are in accordance with the wise 
policy of protection; but there is nota section or a line in the entire bill that 
will open a market for another bushel of wheat or another barrel of pork. 


And he added most impressively: 


Our foreign market for breadstuffs grows narrower. Great Britain !s 
exerting every nerve to secure her bread supplies from India, and the rapid 
expansion of the wheat area in Russia gives us a powerful competitor 1n the 
markets of Europe. 


This pro amendment of Mr. Blaine’s was not put upon the 
McKinley bill, but the following amendment, which was proposed 
by Senator ALDRICH, was added and was finally passed by the 
conference report. submitted to the two Houses, adopted, and 
became a part of the McKinley law: 


That (the exemptions from duty of sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and nites 
provided for in this act are made] with a view to secure reciprocal trade 
with countries producing these articles; and for this pu » on and after 
the Ist day of July, 1891, whenever and so often as the dent shall be satis 
fied that the government of any country producing and exporting —. 
mo coffee, tea, and hides, raw and uncured, or any of such artici¢ 
imposes duties or other exactions upon the cultural or other products = 
th» United States, which in view of the free introduction of such eager a, 
lasses, coffee, tea, and hides into the United States he may deem . be his 
ciprocally unequal and unjust, he shall have the power, and it shal bin act 
duty, to suspend, by proclamation to that effectsthe provisions of t 
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relating to the free introduction of such sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides, 
the production of such country, for such time as he shall deem just, and in 
such case and during such — duties shall be levied and collected and 
aid upon sugar, molasses, co , tea, and hides, the product of or exported 
om such designated country. 


Upon this amendment in the Senate there was a vote, and the 
Republican Senators, except Senators Edmunds and Evarts, voted 


for it and the Democratic Senators voted against it. Those Dem- 
ocratic Senators were: 

Barbour, Colquitt, Gorman, Pugh, 

Bate, Daniel, Gray, Ransom, 

Berry, Edmunds, Harris, Reagan, 

Butler, Eustis, Jones, Ark. Vance, 

Carlisle, Evarts, Kenna, Vest, 

Cockrell, Faulkner, Morgan, Walthall, 

Coke, Gibson, Pasco, Wilson, Md. 


(Page 9909, September 9, 1890, 5ist Cong., Ist sess., vol. 21, No. 10, serial No. 
111, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The other Democratic Senators were paired against it. 

The third section of the McKinley act provided that, with the 
view of securing reciprocal trade relations with countries pro- 
ducing the following articles, and for this purpose, etc., and an 





so that there was an actual falling off of agricultural products 
exported from our country of $521,000, and Brazil sold to us 
$79,283,344, her exports increasing largely under the provision 
for free trade in hides, sugar, coffee, and tea, and her imports de- 
creased. They took advantage of our free reciprocal rates to her 
to sell to us, in competition with our own farmers, this enormous 
amount of her own products, but they found it more convenient, 
cheaper and more profitable to buy what they needed from Europe. 

Under the provisions of the third section of the McKinley Act 
of 1890, to carry out the reciprocity therein proposed, arrange- 
ments were made with Brazil, the Dominican Republic, Salvador, 
Guatemala, Austria-Hungary, Spain (as to Cuba and Porto Rico), 
the German Empire, Nicaragua, Great Britain (as to British 
Guiana and West India Islands), for the free entry, or at a re- 


| duced rate of duty, of certain articles from the United States, 


| in consideration of the free admission of the articles mentioned, 
| namely, sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides, or any of such ar- 
| ticles, in the United States. 


examination of the present bill will demonstrate that it proposes to | 


enact the same kind of reciprocity for Cuba alone that the third 


section of the McKinley law declared should be proposed and car- | 


ried out for those countries exporting sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, | 


and hides. 
bill and the reciprocity proposed in this bill is a purely Republi- 
can reciprocity. I specially call attention to the following: 


So that the reciprocity provisions of the McKinley | 


| humbug. 


[Extract from speech delivered by Hon. Henry G. Turner, of Georgia, in the | 


House of Representatives, September 27, 1890. Volume 113, CONGREs- 

SIONAL RECORD, Fifty-first Congress, first session, p. 10587.] 

My honorable friend from Ohio [Mr. McKinley] says that it is to be hoped 
that some beneficent results will follow from the inauguration of the reci- 
procity proposed in this bill. I would like to know whether my friend is 
very sanguine about it. [A pause.] The gentleman does not answer. My 
opinion is that it is brutum fulmen so far as any result to the country is con- 
cerned in the way of freeing our trafficabroad. But I object to this reciproc- 
ity, because it inaugurates a principle in our Government that is contrary 
to the Constitution. This bill proposes to invest the President of the United 
States with power to enact law, not simply to execute it. 

It gives him power when he thinks that those countries with which he de- 
sires reciprocal trade relations have been unfair to us—when he thinks that 
they have not offered commerce ne. fair, he is to put certain rates 
prescribed in the bill on sugar, on hides, on coffee, and on tea. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, I am opposed to giving the President any such power—in the first 
place, because the Constitution devolves that duty upon Congress; in the next 
pons because Congress is nearly always in session and can attend to its own 

yusiness, and in the last place, I am opposed to thisreciprocity because, while 
the bill is itself a universal boycott against other nations, it proposes to give 
to the President a roving commission of marque and reprisal and to make 
him a buccaneer among our neighbors. 


Thus stood the Republican law of reciprocity when the Demo- 
cratic convention met in Chicago on June 28, 1892, and declared 
in its platform that— 

Trade interchange on the basis of reciprocal duties to the countries partic’- 
pating isa time-honored doctrine of the Democratic faith, but we denounce the 
sham reciprocity which juggles with the people's desire for enlarged foreign 
markets and freer exchanges by pretending to establish closer trade relations 
for a country whose articles of export are almost exclusively agricultural 
products with other countries that are also agricultural, while erecting a 
custom-house barrier or prohibitory tariff taxes against the richest countries 
in the world that stand ready to take our entire surplus of products, and to 
exchange therefor commodities which are necessaries and comforts of life 
among our own people. 

In the following campaign, which resulted in the election of the 
Democratic candidate for President and the return of a Demo- 
cratic House, from every stump the Republican reciprocity sham 
was denounced by Democratic orators. It was said of it in 
the Democratic campaign book, issued for that campaign— 

‘That the system of reciprocity to which the Republicans are now pointing 
with pride was begotten two years ago in fraud, was conceived in dissimula- 
tion, was born in falsehood, and is now wrapped in the juggled figures of 
Systematic misrepresentation. 

How true was this declaration of the Democratic party on the 
subject of Republican sham reciprocity is well established by the 
results which followed. The pretense was hailed with delight by 
the farmers of the West so much so that many of them formed 
themselves into organizations known as ‘‘ Knights of Reciproc- 
ity,” but they soon learned that it was a deception, and to our 
farmers a mere mirage on the vast desert of the Republican pro- 
tective tariff system—Dead Sea fruit that turned to ashes on 
their lips; for, instead of buying of our products that she did 
not need, Brazil sent the ee | to Europe and bought cheap man- 
ufactured goods that she did need; for soon after the agree- 
a had been made, because the agreement provided for in the 
third section of the McKinley bill was made with Brazil, and 
hen it had been in operation for nine months, from April 1 to 
Pare 31, after full notice of it was given by the President 

iat such reciprocal arrangement had been made, we find that 
our exports were, total domestic, in 1891, $7,063,223; during the 


~~ 


oan = in the year 1890 the same exports amounted to 
9 VGelOel, 


‘ The agricultural exports for 1891 amounted to $4,682,546, and 
or the prior year, 1890, the same exports amounted to $5,208,001; 


It may be of interest to know what the Democracy of the great 
State of New York thinks of this kind of reciprocity. After the 
passage of the McKinley bill, which, as I have stated, had incorpo- 
rated in it a section providing for free sugar, hides, tea, and cof- 
fee, and proposing to do for the South American Republics what 
this bill proposes to do for Cuba alone, the New York Democrats 
met in convention, in January, 1891, and they denounced the Mc- 
Kinley Act as worse than a war tariff and the Blaine reciprocity 
Mr. Blaine’s reciprocity contemplated more than was 
put in the McKinley tariff bill, and yet I apprehend if the Blaine 
proposition which I have quoted were offered to this House now 
those of the Democrats who feel bound to vote for this bill and to 
advocate it would not rush to the support of that, and yet that same 
proposition, which was broader than the one contained in this 
bill and which proposed to open the markets of the South Ameri- 
can Republics, or rather authorized the President to enter into re- 
ciprocal relations with them, was denounced by the New York 
Democracy, and Hon. David B. Hill, then its governor and after- 
wards its Senator, declared the issues for 1892 to be opposition to 
the Blaine reciprocity humbug. 

And so this doctrine of Republican sham reciprocity was dealt 
with in the Democratic platform of 1892 and went into the Re- 
publican platform of that year. Here we have a true exposition 
of the difference between Democratic and Republican reciproc- 
ity—the Democratic platform demanding trade interchange on 
the basis of reciprocal advantages with those countries of the 
world which stand ready to take our surplus products and to ex- 
change therefor commodities which are necessaries and comforts 
of life among our own people, and the Republican sham reci- 
procity being a pretext for that, and simply permitting the Pres- 
ident to establish trade relations with certain countries that pro- 
duce certain named articles, confining the trade of our people to 
particular localities and smaller countries and those that have 
smaller populations and fewer wants. 

I propose to stand by these Democratic principles or true tariff 
reform, but not to be led into the quagmire of Republican protec- 
tion by this ignis fatuus, will-o’-the-wisp, in the shape of this bill 
pretending to establish reciprocity with Cuba. But this bill is 
not a tariff reduction for the benefit of the consumer here, nor 
will it reduce the tariff against our products and manufactures 
that go into Cuba. In the first place, there is no pretense on the 
part of the advocates of this bill that the 20 per cent reduction 
solely—leaving the differential, which is for the protection of the 
sugar refiner, to remain unchanged—will reduce the price of sugar 
to the American consumer. If it does reduce the price of sugar, 
then I shall cheerfully support it, because it is my duty as a Dem- 
ocratic representative of the people of my district to reduce the 
price of consumption to them if in my power. 

Will it reduce the price of sugar to the consumer to take off 20 
per cent of the duty on raw sugar coming into this country from 
Cuba? What is the testimony on that proposition? I will read 
first an interview with the leader of the majority, who presented 
this bill to the House, published in the Washington Post of March 
7 last. Referring to the hearings had before the Ways and Means 
Committee, he says: 


All agreed that the price of sugar to the American consumer would remain 
the same. 


During this debate the following colloquy occurred: 


Mr. BARTLETT. Will the gentleman, before he proceeds, permit me an in- 
terruption upon the line upon which he has just concluded? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The matter Iam interested in more than anything else is 
what effect this bill will have upon the price of sugar to the American con- 
sumer. 

Mr. PAYNE. The universal testimony before the committee was that it 
would not reduce the price unless it was continued for such a length of time 
as to enable Cuba to sup IY the principal part of the imported sugar. 

Mr. BARTLETT. This bill contains a provision that the reduction under it 
shall cease in December, 1908, and as I understand the gentleman, that would 
not reduce the price of sugar to the consumer. 
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Mr. Payne. I think it would not, There is a production in the United 
States and in the islands of about 900,000 tons, and in Cuba of about 909,000 
tons, making 1,800,000 tons altogether; and the principal consumption of 
sugar in the United States will be, during the next year, 2,500,000 tons, so 
there will be about 700,000 tons that must be imported under full duties. 

Mr. BARTLETT. May I ask the gentleman another question? Referring to 
the sugar trust, is it not a fact that the evidence before the Ways and Means 
Committee showed that the American Sugar Refining Company bought and 
sold 90 per cent of the sugar that is used in this country? 

Mr. PAYNE. That was not the evidence before the committee, but it was 
in evidence that Mr. Havemeyer had claimed before the Industrial Commis- 
sion that that was the fact. That was disputed by Mr. Post before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BARTLETT. At the hearings before the Industrial Commission, it is 
— that Mr. Havemeyer said that hiscompany refined and sold 90 per cent 
of the sugar. 

Mr. Payne. I want to say to the gentleman that this is the precise fact. 
He was examined several years ago before a committee of the New York 
legislature, and he testified that he distributed and refined 90 per cent of all 
the sugar. Before the Industrial Commission he was asked that question, 
and admitted that he had said so, but said he did not know how much the 
did refine; but he thought about TT. centnow. Mr. Post, who is the presi- 
dent of the National Refinery, said that he did not refine more than five- 
eighths of it. I leave it to those two gentlemen to determine which was 
right. 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. Will the gentleman permit me an interruption? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. E 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. The gentleman says that the price of sugar will 
not be reduced to the consumer. I would like to ask for information how 

nuch the revenue will be reduced? 

Mr. PAYNE. On sugar? f 7 

Mr. RANDELL of Texas. How much will be the reduction of the revenue 
by the reduction in this bill? 

Mr. Payne. Between $6,000,000 and $7,000,000. 

In the hearings before the committee I find the following state- 
ments as to the effect of this proposed reduction on Cuban sugar: 

KELLY. Reduction of duty would go to the Cubans, and not until all our 
sugar comes in free will the home consumer be benefited much (p. 61). 

ARMSTRONG. Thinks that the price of refined sugar will be reduced cor- 
responding with the raw, always keeping a certain percentage of difference 
between the price of the raw and the refined for the profit of the refiners 
It is aimed to maintain this at 1 cent a pound (p. 71). 

Post. States that he does not believe the consumers would get any benefit 
by the reduction of the tariff on Cuban sugar. Later on, when Cuba shall be 
producing a million and a half tons of sugar or more a year, it will have some 
effect on the retail price of sugar in the United States (p. 384). 

WHERE THE BENEFITS OF REDUCTION WOULD GO, 

Buiss. Q. As I understand it, the present duty on Cuban sugar is about 
$1.68 per hundred pounds, is it not? 

A. On all sugar that polarizes at 96, yes. 

Q. If that entire duty were taken off, the Cuban sugar would sell in our 
market just as the Louisiana sugar and the beet sugar does, would it not? 
Would there not be an increase? : 

A. Iam not an expert on that question, and I do not like to answer. It 
appears to me that the question relates to the price that the Cuban producer 
would get, and Ido not know what proportion of the increase would go to 
him. I believe not more than 30 per cent (pp. 381 and 22). 

T have examined all the hearings before the Committee on 
Ways and Means on this subject, and the universal opinion is 
that it will not reduce the price of sugar to the consumer. Al- 
ready, since the discussion of this measure has begun in Con- 
gress, anticipating its passage because of its advocacy by the Re- 
publican President and by the Republican leaders in Congress, 
the price of stock in the Sugar Refining Company has advanced— 
a clear indication of who is to be benefited by it. We know too 
well the power of this great trust; we know, from the evidence 
given by its president and the men who formed it, who oppress 
the people of this country at their will and pleasure, who destroy 
competitors, crush out competition; whose sole purpose, accc ord- 
ing to the testimony, is to create millions of dividends upon the 
thousands of shares of stock, watered and otherwise, owned by 
himself and his stockholders. We know too well that if this pro- 
posed legislation was in the least to effect the price of sugar or 
the profits of the trust, the stock would not advance as it has 
done on the market. It is a fact that one sugar refining company 
in the United States buys, refines, and sells 90 per cent of all the 
sugar consumed in the United States. What its methods are has 
been exposed to the country. 

I will read some of the testimony before the Industrial Com- 
mission, by Mr. Havemeyer: 

TESTIMONY OF MR. HAVEMEYER BEFORE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION, 
Q. Now, can sugar be made in Germany from beets, or in the Philippines 


from cane, or in any other part of the world cheaper than you can make it | 


here’? Is that owing to the labor, or what is it? 

A. Because, in the evolution of sugar refining, refined sugar can be made 
directly from the beet without the intermediation of the sugar refinery. 

Q. —_ it is not the cane sugar abroad that you fear coming in, but the beet? 

A. Bot lL. 

Q. Do you think it desirable for the Government to do anything to encour- 
age the domestic production? 

A. No; Ido not. (P. 132, R. Ind. Com.) 


Q. If you can make it unprofitable to them (other refiners), they will stop | 


their sales and in the long run the expectation is that the profit will be larger 
to your stockholders? 


A. That would be the naturalinference. Of course, it on without saying, 


if we protect our own meltings it can only be done under the condition of 
things that makes it unprofitable for our competitors, the real motive being 
the protection of our own business, and the result being an absence of profit 
to them. (P. 108, Rep. Ind. Com.) 

Q. Now, I also understood you to imply, at least, that it is the policy of 
ad American Sugar Refining Company to crush out all competition, if pos- 
Slbie 
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A. But that is not so. There is no such testimony I understand it has 
been put in that form by one of the gentlemen, but it is not the fact. What 
I said was, that it was the policy of the American Company to maintain and 
protect its trade, and if it resulted in crushing a competitor it is no concern 
of the American Company. If he getsin the press, that is his affair, not ours. 

Q. And if anyone interferes with the business, profits, or competition of 
~ American Sugar Refining Company, it is its policy to prevent it, if pos- 
sible? 

A. By lowering profits to defy it. 

. And if it results in crushing him out—— 
(interrupting). That is his affair. 
. Not the affair of the American Sugar Refining Company? 
. No. (P. 120, Rep. Ind. Com.) 
Q. ore sell in this country you control the price? 
. Yes, sir. 
Q. And it (the trust) was organized, as I understand it, with a view of 
controlling the price and output to the people of this country? 
That was one of the objects of consolidation. 
. And you have succeeded in doing it? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. That was the principal object in organizing the American Sugar Re- 


fining Company? ; 
A. It may be said that was the principal object. (P. 125, Rep. Ind. Com.) 


Qn page 142, Report Industrial Commission, Mr. Jarvie, of Ar- 
buckle Bros., the principal competitor of the American Sugar 
Refining Company, testified as follows: 

Q. Has not their (the American Sugar Refining Company) attitude been 
an ore to crush you out of business? 

A. If the cutting of prices is that, yes. 

. Is not that about as good a way as any? 
. We think so. 


On page 63 the Commission sums up Mr. Havemeyer’s posi- 
tion on competition in the following words: 

It is very vital to the prosperity of the company to keep up its output. 
When competitors begin business, prices must be lowered with the primary 
purpose of retaining trade. If the result is to crush competitors, that is 
their affair, not the affair of the trust. 


On page 107, Report Industrial Commission, Mr. Havemeyer 
testified as follows: 


Q. What proportion does your output form of the total output of the 
country now? 

A. I have never been able to get at those figures, but I should say about 
90 per cent. 

2 You think about 90 per cent of America? 

. That is not of the capacity, but of the output. 
refineries are not working full. 

Q. Does the American Sugar Refining Company itself have a capacity 
enough to way the total demand, if it were not for the opposition? Your 
company could easily supply the total demand at the present capacity? 

A. The demand and 20 per cent in excess. 


On page 60 the Industrial Commission quotes from Mr. Have- 
meyer’s testimony before the Lexow committee, as follows: 


It goes without saying that a man who produces 80 per cent of an article 
can control the price by not producing. 


On page 112 Mr. Havemeyer states: 


We maintain that when we reduced the cost we were entitled to the profit 
and that it was none of the public’s business. 


On page 117 Mr. Havemeyer’s testimony reads as follows: 


Q. I say he (the consumer) may be benefited temporarily for six months 
ora year, but if, after the crushing out has taken place, you then, as you 
said in your testimony, resume a margin of profit which you consider is the 
right thing, and that is the only thing you were governed by, I ask you then 

| whether the consumer will be materially benefited or not? 7 ; 
A. Is he not benefited to the extent of the reduction of the prices during 
the fight? 

Q. He is; but if he has topay double or three times the priceafter the fight 
is ended I fail to see where he is benefited. 

A. He is not if he has to pay that. 

. Lunderstood you to say when the war was ended you evened up? 

. Yes. 

. The price you put on was for the benefit of the stockholder? 

. Yes. 

Q. Do you think it is fair that the consumer should pay a dividend to your 
company on brands, good will, etc.? ; . 

A. I think it is fair to get out of the consumer all you can consistent with 
the business proposition. : ca 

Q. You state that as an ethical proposition before this Commission, and 
you have tostand on that ethical position for fairplay. Now, Iwant to know 
if you think—you state that the consumer received the benefits of this con- 
solidation of industry—it a fair ethical position, independent of the business 
view you put on it, that the consumer should pay dividends on this $25,000,000 
of overcapitalization? ; 

A. I do not care 2 cents for your ethics. 
apply them. 

To show Mr. Havemeyer’s attitude toward Government control 
| of his business, we quote from page 223: 

Mr. Havemeyer, president of the American Sugar Refining Company, 
declares that corporations are under no obligations to the States, but the 
| reverse. 

The Industrial Commission, on page 46, sums up the effect of 
Mr. Havemeyer’s position on prices as follows: 


On the whole, the chart seems to make it perfectly evident that the sugar 
combination has raised the price of refined sugar beyond the rates in vogue 
| during the period of active competition before the formation of the suga! 
| trust and the two competitive periods during its existence. 


On page 130, in reply to a question asking if he would give raw- 


The fact is that these 


I do not know enough of them to 





| sugar producers the benefit of a tariff, Mr. Havemeyer said: 


No; they are an agricultural product, and if they can not produce under 
natural conditions I would not give them anything at all. 


And so it is with this bill. It benefits the sugar trust, but in 
no way aids or benefits the farmer or consumer. 
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That the proposed legislation will mainly benefit the sugar trust oll: SWANSON. Had we not better finish with this witness first, Mr. rs 
4 : oe . ; at: : airman’ Et 
18 demonstrated by the Fis0 in the stock of that corporation since Mr. ATKINS. Very well; I will refer that question to Mr. Placé later a 
this bill was offered and its passage became assured. ; The CHAIRMAN. If there is nothing further, had we not better let Mr. a 
The following from the financial pages of New York City news- ee kl treet ete hs se han is Fs 

oe : i bere Mr. § NSON. ‘ xious to find out from Mr. Atkins, as a business r 

papers are fair samples of Wall-street sentiment. man, an American, and one interested in Cuba, to what extent the United Bo: 
Sugar jumped up on the many protests that more than a 20 per cent re- | States would be benefited if these concessions as to the sale of commodities a 
duction on raws from Cuba should be granted. Of course, the larger the cut there should be granted, what inducement can be offered, as to what com- Ph 


sad 


on raw-sugar duties the larger the benefits tothe sugartrust. What refiners 
of cane sugar in New York want is a lower duty on the raw material, so that 
they can crush out the domestic beet-sugar industry more easily.—New York 
Press, March 21. : ‘ en | 
Sugar Refining reacted sharply in the early trading under pool realizing. 


modities, and wherein we are going to get any benefit in return. 

Mr. Atkins. A reduction in the duty on certain commodities that now 
come from the United States would mean loss of revenue on that special line 
without any accruing benefit to the United States. because a very large pro- 
portion of our supplies are now coming from Europe. That can easily be 
The stock was stimulated in the later trading on buying orders executed by | arranged, however, by advancing the tariff on European goods and leaving 
houses with Washington connections, and reports of a 33} per cent reduction | the tariff on American goods as it isat present. It can be done either in that 
on Cuban sugar, instead of 20, in the reciprocity treaty were circulated.— | Way.or by lowering the tariff on American goods. What you want, in order 
New York Heraid, March 21. toeffect that particular result, is a discrimination against European goods. 

American sugar: The expectation (now almost a certainty) of the reduc- Mr. SWANSON. Are you willing, as an American planter there, to abolish 
tion in the duty on Cuban sugar has been thechief bull argument on sugar- | the tariff on the importation of goods from the United States, which will 


trust stock, which has advanced on buying by Washington and sugar-trust | prevent importation from foreign countries, and have a direct tax on your 


i> 


epee: 


ea ie 8 
ben don yg 


; 
interests. The sudden upward movement on Friday was coincident with a | Property there sufficient to make revenues for the Cuban government? ta 
five-point advance in the price of refined sugar.—New York Times, March 22. | r. ATKINS. Certainly. If Ican have free trade in Cuba, I can pay my 8 

taxes in Cuba in exactly the same way that I pay them in Massachusetts. 4 


During the month of March this stock advanced from 124% to 
1448, and on April 4 to 1454. 

From the following extract it is shown that strenuous effort 
has been made to mold sentiment in the interest of the sugar 
trust, and to manufacture petitions to Congress in its interest; | 
in the interest of this bill, which has been heralded as the per- 
formance of our duty to Cuba and by others as a reduction of the 


Page 335: 

The CHAIRMAN. If the minimum duty on goods coming from the United 
States was the same as the minimum duties charged now to those countries 
from which these goods are imported, the revenue would be the same, would 
it not? 

Colonel Buiss. If the duty charged on products from the United States 
was the same as now, yes, sir: it would transfer the trade from other coun- 
tries to the United States, and the products of that country would continue 
paying the same duty that those articles would pay now, coming, as they now 


are é 


ao Oe 
RIL} CARLY 2 SOM 


Peres 


4 iene 


x, 


oe ta kt ‘ . do, from Europe or elsewhere in the world. ¥ 
tariff along Democratic lines, i quote from the American Econo- The CHAIRMAN. And in order to secure this trade, it would be necessary .. 
mist of April 4: to inaugurate a new system of tariff for Cuba, under which the minimum ye 


duty would be equal to the duty charged now, while the maximum— 
Colonel Bu Iss (interrupting). Would be, perhaps, about 33} per cent higher. 
pe — cases it need not be that high, while in others it would have to be 
igher. 


AGAIN THE LITERARY BUREAU. 


The Miner, a Democratic daily newspaper of Butte, Mont., has been favored 
with one of the numerous productions of the literary bureau of the sugar 
trust, in form as follows: 


Po 


|Here insert name of your publication]—Coupon. 
Sign, cut out, and mail this coupon to 


U.S. Press BUREAU, 909 West BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
To my Representa:sve in Congress: 


As one of your constituents, I ask you to support President Roosevelt in | 
his efforts to reduce the tariff duties on Cuban imports into the United States | . 
| permit the actual rates of duty to be lowered. 


and effect reciprocal reductions in the Cuban tariff on American products 
imported into Cuba. 
vYame, ——— —-—-; address, — ; city, ——; State, ———_. 

The Miner is not altogether carried away by this patriotic appeal. It is 
rather inclined to caustic comment. Thus: 

“Failing to find in Congress the cheerful cooperation expected, but rather 
an ef oy that can with difficulty be broken down, the friends and back- 
ers ¢ the President in the Cuban scheme quite naturally appeal to the 
people. 

Though the Chief Executive would scorn to resort to the initiative and 
referendum, he might as well do so as to allow his friends to work the coupon 
deal—a cheap imitation in this case of the original populistic plan of trying 
to reach public sentiment as to the merits of a pending question. 





mits the signer to vote only one way, or refrain from voting entirely, thus 
representing but one side of public sentiment—with several counties to hear 
from. 

“In view of the recent order issued by the President, the United States 


Press Bureau was guilty of an unpardonable oversight in not warning Gov- | 


ernment employees against the free and unlimited use of these coupons.” 


This, then, being no Democratic reciprocity; the result being 


not to reduce the price of sugar to the American consumer, but 
simply to swell the already bursting coffers of the sugar trust, I 


can see no advantage to my constituents, or to the American peo- | 


ple, in condemning my party platform and party principles, and 


In wavering i y allegiance, which has vays bee swerving | 
avering in my allegiance, which has always been unswerving | greater share of the market on Cuban goods? 


to my party and its leaders, in order to support this measure. 
Will it reduce the tariff upon our products which go into Cuba? 
I do not believe it will, and I propose to demonstrate it. The 


only suggestion made with reference to this tariff is the one I find | 


in the hearings, and which was submitted by the Cubans them- 
selves, and also suggested by Mr. Placé. 

From an investigation of this proposed tariff it is clear that 
this is all the Cubans have proposed, and all that we can do, be- 
cause they decline a reduction of the tariff rates upon goods com- 
ing from this country of 20 or 50 per cent, or any reduction, be- 
cause it would so reduce their revenue that they would be com- 
pelled.to resort to other methods of taxation. The proposition is 
simply this: Not toreduce the present rates in Cuba by 20 per 


cent, or any other amount, so as to favor our products or manu- | 
factures, or our farmers who sell to Cuba, but to raise the rate to | 


the outside world, and let the present duties charges against the 
United States and the rest of the world remain as they are as to 
the United States. Iam justified in making this assertion from 
the statements made by those who appeared before the Ways and 
Means Committee, and who aaieak and in fact represented the 
Cuban people, and submitted the plan of reciprocity which this 
bill proposes to carry out. 

I read from the printed hearings: 

Page 31: 
.,Mr. ATKINS. The Cubanpeople need the revenue, As I understand the 
Situation, they do not want to cut so into the revenue that they will not have 
any resources to run the government. Mr. Placé, who is here, is thoroughly 


posted on that side of the question; and he can answer that question in two 
Words, very much better than I can. Will Mr. Placé answer that question? 





| ing differential. 


| tariff 50, 60, and 70 per ‘ ari : 
| 50, and 60 if you are not willing to allow the United States free trade. 


| Cuban market at the present rate. 


The CHAIRMAN. Sufficiently advanced, in other words, to give the trade 
to the United States? 

Colonel Butss. Yes, sir. And there are many poeste who think that the 
result of this concession, if any should be made, would be to restore better 
conditions in Cuba, resulting in more importations. I have not any doubt— 
although I do not think anybody could prophesy as to the exact figures—that 
it would-increase the importations to such an extent that, while the differ- 
ential would have to be maintained, the increase in customs revenue would 


The CHAIRMAN. Now, have you proposed a schedule in your papers that 
carries out that theory? 

Colonel Buiss. Yes, sir; but it isa mere suggestion. I do not propose to 
commit myself to it until an expert examination of the details should prove 
that it would accomplish whatisdesired. AsI have already said, I have here 
two statements which suggest two of the various ways of looking at the sub- 
ject, one showing a straight differential of 33} per cent, and the other a vary- 
The latter one I have submitted to the Department, merely 
for the purpose of showing the present distribution of trade, and also what 
seemed to me must be general lines on which Cuba would have to construct 
her tariff if she wished to give the trade tothe United Statesand at the same 


| time maintain her present revenue. 
“The coupon, however, differs from the referendum idea in that it per- | 


Mr. MeTcaLr. 
do you mean’ 

Colonel Buiss. The War Department. To be more accurate, Isubmitted 
this statement to the military governor for his information, and he sent it to 
Washington. 


Statement of Mr. Placé (pages 90-91): 


The CHAIRMAN. What class of goods are now imported from the United 
States? , - 
Mr. PLACE. Bacon, lard, corn, hay, bran, oats,and lumber; thatisall. 


jill you not say which department? Which department 


The 


| manufactured goods come from Europe. 


The CHAIRMAN. Now, the duties are the same on goods imported from 
the United States as on other goods imported from other countries’ 

Mr. PLACE. Yes, sir: the same thing. 

The CHAIRMAN, What reduction in duties will be necessary to give usa 

Mr. Puack. Asa Cuban I would like to give the United States free trade, 
The whole of American products imported into Cubs ought to be free 

The CHAIRMAN. What reduction of duty would secure that trade to the 
United States? 

Mr. PuAce. Firat of all, our present tariff in Cuba to-day is very low. In 
order to give the Americans the trade of Cuba we ought to raise the present 
cent, and out of that tariff allow the United States 40, 


F. B. Thurber. president of the United States Export Associa- 
tion (pages 47-48): 


Now. as to what concession should be made toCuba. I believe it would be 
to the interest of the Cubans, of American flour and provision interests, of 


American fruit canning and preserving interests, and of all American con- 
sumers of sugar if what the Cubans ask could be granted, viz, free raw 


sugar and one-half the present duties on tobacco and cigars. Butif in your 
wisdom you think we can not go as far as that at this time, then the very 
least concession which should be made should be 50 per cent on all her prod- 
ucts, and this, it should be remembered, would still leave her products sub- 
ject to a duty equal to the average on the dutiable products received by us 
rom all other countries. This would lower by one-half the high tariff wall 

| which we have erected against our ward. Andif she, in return, would es- 


tablish a tariff averaging 59 per cent on her importations she could recipro- 
cally reduce that one-half on her importations from the United States, and 


| this would enable her merchants to buy all their supplies in the United 


States, three-fifths of which they now buy in Europe. . ; 
This would not violate the ‘“*most-favored-nation”’ clause in treaties with 
other countries, because nocountry could offer Cuba such inducements as we 
would offer her by such an arrangement. It would still give her sufficient 
revenue, because her present tariff, established by our War Department, 
only averages about 25 per cent. American products would still enter the 
Hence we would get the trade, anda 
large and increasing trade, because with increased purchasing power on the 
part of her people Cuba would become one of our most important markets, 


The following, Exhibit G, of the printed hearing contains the 
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| 
present tariff and suggested modifications. I simply quote the | 


heading and omit schedules: 


Cuban tariff (now in force), with maggie modifications, and old Spanish 
tariff. 


(Explanatory note.) 


The following is the customs tariff at present in force in the island of Cuba, 
and opposite each paragraph and letter thereunder isa suggested per cent of 
increase in the present rates to be applied to goods from all countries except 
the United States. The second column shows what the duty would be with 
the increased per cent added. The third column shows what per cent of de- 
crease issuggested on the new “‘ world” rate for goods from the United States, 
and the fourth column shows what the duty would be on goods from the 
United States on their entry into Cuba. The fifth and sixth columns show 
the rates prescribed in the old Spanish-Cuban tariff for the world and for 
Spanish goods upon their importation into Cuba. . 

The result of these suggested modifications would be to make a maximum 
and minimum Cuban tarilf, the maximum rates to be applicable to all except 
United States goods and the minimum rates to apply to United States goods. 

It will be noted upon examination that in most of the paragraphs the rate 
is increased for the world over the present rates, and the decrease suggested 
for the United States brings the rate back to that at present in force. This 
plan is suggested because Cuba must collect from customs an amount equal 
tothe present customs revenues in order to meet necessary current expenses. 


This being the only formulated plan submitted by anyone, and 
being the one sent to the War Department and evidently having 
received the official sanction of General Wood and the Secretary 
of War, will be the tariff rates fixed in the proposed reciprocity 
scheme. 

An examination of the proposed modifications or the Cuban tariff 
will demonstrate the real purpose of the framers of this measure. 
This purpose is plainly exposed in those suggested changes which 
apply to articles manufactured by the great trusts and combines 
of this country. These proposed changes in most instances seek 
to impose a prohibitive tariff upon trust-manufactured articles 
when imported from countries other than the United States, thus 
affording the great combines of this country about the same 
measure of protection in the Cuban markets that they now enjoy 
in our own markets under the Dingley tariff law. 


The small measure of relief, if any at all, afforded to Cuba 
under the terms of this bill is purely incidental, the main purpose 
and real purpose being to protect the American trust-manufac- 
tured articles in the Cuban market from foreign competition by 
extending to that country the protective-tariff system. The tariff 


| proposed on most manufactured articles when imported into Cuba 


from countries other than the United States is practically pro- 
hibitive, placing the Cuban consumer absolutely at the mercy of 
the American trusts. In almost every instance the present Cuban 
tariff remains unchanged, so far as the United States is concerned, 
the changes proposed applying to her commerce with countries 
other than the United States. The effect of the proposed changes 
is simply to compel the people of Cuba to purchase practically all 
manufactured articles required by them in the United States. 

In the case of the following manufactures, the proposed tariff, 
as applied to countries other than the United States, is practically 
prohibitive: Glassware, pottery, articles of gold, silver, platinum, 
and their alloys, wrought iron and steel, hardware, tools, cutlery, 
etc., tin plate, copper ware, including copper wire, etc., nails and 
tacks, pins and pens, gilt or nickeled articles, dyes and varnishes, 
chemicals, starch and glues, gunpowder, cotton manufactures, 
nearly all fibers and tissues, paper, boots, shoes, harness, sad- 
dlery, and other articles manufactured of leather, musical instru- 
ments, clocks, etc., agricultural implements and machinery of all 
kinds, wagons, buggies, carts, carriages, etc., and all railway 
equipment and appliances, including locomotives, cars, coaches, 
etc. All preserves and pickles (canned goods) must pay a tariff 
of 100 per cent over the duty paid by the American product when 
imported into Cuba by countries other than the United States. 

The correctness of this statement is demonstrated in the fol- 
lowing suggested schedules for cotton manufactures and ma- 
chinery of various kinds. It will be noted that in nearly every 
instance the discrimination in favor of the American manufac- 
turer is sufficient to prohibit the importation of such articles and 


‘manufactures into Cuba from other countries. 


Crass IV.—Cotton and manufactures thereof. 


GROUP 1.—COTTON IN THE WOOL AND YARNS, 








sewing, including the weight of reels, net weight. 





‘Decrease for United! 





Increase for world. ; | Spanish tariff. 
States. 
No. Articles. Duty. aca saa a a vod 
Per cent. Duty. | Percent. | Duty. | World. | Spain. 
—_——- — — — ~ - | = ~ a” Sete iseescee —_—— 
112 | Cotton in the wool and cotton waste, gross weight--......-...- $1 per 100 kilograms. -. 50 $1.50 | 33} | $1.00 | $2.00 $2.00 
113 Cotton yarn and thread for crocheting, embroidering, and | 33 cents per kilogram -'...........- 38 | 384 | 22 - 68 | 18 


GROUP 2.—TISSUES. 





Increase for world. Spanish tariff. 











No. Duty. —__ —-—-—— — 
Percent. | Duty. | World. | Spain. 
iar Rs a 14 cents per kilogram _.........- 66; | $0.22 | $0. 6 $0.08 
SS tes eenacas cence ces hk gS ee in eee a 17 cents per kilogram ..........- 665 | .28 | 4 12 
Fis cn jsipins cebsiuibel bgscigh ilies a akan mn @senekele dace SOL wl else aint aa dasa 23 cents per kilogram ..........-. 66} | 38 | . 46 | 18 
BB a acetic iesaaeetak ike ice les mctedacnctlhan Goer bisedsoanantantaae aia ae ie sinha bia 35 cents per kilogram -........... 663 | 58 | .70 BO 
© | ARR, So RE Sa I I ood cov cens nigsnecbietocersigcertstescéesececaune b6e0 Kdsspemberen puibadeyeeaesehaliacie he la cédueeded PausGh eeteSsla~0n00.. . 
llia sis eave tiles nine en aii tla pend oe Dhaai oned Oa otal aie eee irene 15 cents per kilogram -.......... 66% | 25 | . 80 10 
SR eR ES TLR OP ER 20 cents per kilogram .......-..- 66% | BB | .39 14 
: Oe ee 27 cents per kilogram ........... 663 | 45 | 55 | 20 
37 cents per kilogram -.-......... | 66E | - 62 | 75 PU 
50 cents per kilogram --.........- 663 | 83 .98 40 
15 cents per kilogram ..........- 662 | 2 . 30 .10 
18 cents per kilogram _.......... 663 | "30 36 12 
20 cents per kilogram ---........ | 663 38 | . 46 16 
| 82 cents per kilogram ........... | 663 . 53 . 64 24 
42 cents per kilogram -..........-. 664 | 7 85 35 
stecepe cesesenesn cenepnkennepepenntneh hae Se wngy abinko occu staanecaaent TP Nacuduwngadloaecanpences|--0---- 
18 cents per kilogram .-........-.- 66% | .30 36 Rk 
23 cents per kilogram -.-......-...- 66} | 38 | . 46 16 
| $2 cents per kilogram ..........- 66} | 53 | . 64 e 
std semieRiahen oeeesy = onigermibeainn ebnmenneainbennies team aniee: —iasrasnn | 43 cents per kilogram --.........| 66} | 72 87 oo 
wea thssitioss ats we mnie > dis w aslibigtoaabels agtteiaicanialiaan 55 cents per kilogram .-........-| 663 | 92 | 1.10 45 
| 24 cents per kilogram --........- 663 | 40 | 48 16 
| 45 cents per kilogram --......-..- | 66% | 7 | 90 Ww 
| 8cents per kilogram ..........-- 66} 15 | 17 | «06 
| 20 cents per kilogram ..-.......-- 663 a 40 | bb 
| 47 cents per kilogram ..........- 663 7 9% BO 
| 70 cents per kilogram -.......... 664 1.17 1.50 0 
80 cents per kilogram ..........- 664 1.38 1,75 0 
| 70 cents per kilogram ........... 663 1.17 1.50 . 60 
® cents per kilogram ........... 663 1.50 1.75 70 
| 70 cents per kilogram........... 664 1.17 1.40 - 40 
b » a vant cbhubsineidintvaicmirs 6 aaninaynenibekase he aamnetnd tase teenie | #22 cents per kilogram. .......... 664 1.58 1.85 OO 
a i i a OE $1.46 per kilogram. .............- 664 2.43 2.75 1.00 
BRB |... cn cceecenwenas ass npr peduakmaeiretiaienkesas ip nenmcameanae islatle aie isabel | 15 cents per kilogram.......-.... 15 . 30 0 
BES fo ncaceccunce coccsts ccenke Onnnss Sasekeebenenns Geeeeenan=ie senha sana neee | 8 cents per kilogram. .......... 82 -65 “a 
a SU SE a eS | 15 cents per kilogram........... 663 15 80 | 10 
128 sn anccceeuauenccewsncinee ju mulbcutieiddicie ie bueios clini cieiecien ea aiiie iene 6 ma ees OO IR 663 52 1.05 5 
122* } . 


co eeteeeneeenecensnceneeseescersesenscessesseseennees| 80 COMtS POF kilogram. .......... OF i laanecccce 





lor the United States there is proposed a uniform reduction of 40 per cent from proposed rate for world, leaving duties the same as at present. 
* Knitted goods, even with needlework. 
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ald 
| Decrease for United 


| Increase for world. Spanish tariff. 

















States. 
No. Articles. Duty. halons a ee ; 
Per cent. | Duty. | Percent. | Duty. |For world.| Spain. 
Per cent. | Per cent. 
214 | All weighing machines, including scales and detached parts | 20 per cent ad valorem. 50 | 30 33} 20 $5. 40 $1. 60 
thereof. | | 
215 | Machinery and apparatus for making sugar and brandy ----- 10 per centad valorem. 300 | 20 50 10 | 50 50 
216 | Agricultural machinery and apparatus -.-.-......-------------|-.--- | ES eee 800 | 20 50 10 | 80 80 
S1Y | Ge CONN, PIII os wkinsccnes ce cace cc cces ceccew conc cowses 20 per cent ad valorem. 50 | 30 334 20 3.75 | 3.7% 
218 | Marine engines, steam _pumps, hydraulic, petroleum, gas, |---.-- SN diene cliediabbnaw nies 50 | 30 33} | 20 5.00 | 5.00 
| and hot or compressed air motors. | 
GAD | WR Sica Kaa bee RA okie edn eb dd Kenwscactteneccccecnenerenewcafesess ib cannpincihtaiiantes 50 30 B34 | 20 3.00 3.00 
29) | Locomotives and traction engines -................---...----...|----- Ce incinhivisneeuanaaak 50 30 BBs | 20 4.50 4.50 
221 | Turntables, hydraulic cranes, and columns. .........-.-...--..|----- | Sea 50 | 30 334 20 1.50 1.50 
222 | Machines of copper and its alloys. .-.........-.......---.--------|----- | EES 50 30 33} 20 27.00 | 13.59 
223 | Dynamo-electric machines, etc .-.................--.....-------|----- Ti -antetGecssescesess 50 | 30 334 20 17.60 8.80 
224 | Sewing machines and detached parts .....................-...-|----- NN huis huy escalate 50 | 30 334 20 4.00 4.00 
S05 | Sch ie aah riick win eduideks bene gh vnksbduen ncghh sacvoreces|oonas I ibis aibid ceaicl dma 50 30 334 ay 6.00 4.00 
226 | Machines of other kinds, and detached parts not of copper-...|-.--- |S PS ES 50 30 33 | 20 9.80 2.30 
| i } 








Conceding, for the sake of the argument, that the doctrine of 
protection is based upon a correct economic principle, a study of 
the import trade of Cuba will convince anyone that these trust- 
manufactured articles of the United States require no protection 
in the markets of Cuba from foreign competition. In nearly every 
instance where such articles are sought to be protected by a prac- 


tically prohibitive tariff upon the same articles when imported | 


from countries other than the United States the American manu- 


facturer already enjoys very nearly, if not quite, a monopoly of | 


the Cuban trade, so that the only possible effect of these proposed 
changes or concessions, wrung from the people of Cuba in ex- 
change for the reduction of 20 per cent on raw sugar, will be to 
enable the trusts and combines of this country to raise the prices 
on their products to the Cuban consumer. Therefore, the mani- 
fest purpose of the Administration and the Republican majority 
was to take a base advantage of the supposed immediate and 
pressing necessities of the Cuban people and fasten upon them 
our own Vicious system of tariff protection. 

The truth of this assertion that the American trust-manufactured 
articles, in favor of which it is proposed to erect a tariff wall 
around Cuba, do not require protection in the markets of Cuba 
is strongly emphasized by the following figures, taken from a 
compilation made by the Division of Insular Affairs, showing the 
export and import trade of Cuba for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1901: 

Manufactures of tin from the United States, $72,274, as against 
$9,745 from the United Kingdom, the closest competitor. 

Scales and balances from the United States, $32,006, as against 
$1,474 from France, the closest competitor. 

Pipes and fittings from the United States, $147,129, as against 
$16,432 from the United Kingdom, the closest competitor. 

Wire from the United States, $28,652, as against $1,349 from 
Germany, the closest competitor. 

Agricultural machinery, for year ending June 30, 1900, from 
the United States, $36,429, as against $290 from the United King- 
dom, the closest competitor. 

Electrical machinery, from the United States, $89,966, as against 
$1,351 from France, the closest competitor. 

Pumps and pump machinery, from the United States, $78,202, 
as against $4,074 from France, the closest competitor. 

_ Sewing machines, from the United States, $107,300, as against 
$9,104 from Germany, the closest competitor. 

Steam engines and parts of, from the United States, $115,219, 
as against $990 from France, the closest competitor. 

Boilers and parts of engines, from the United States, $255,471, 
. $8,223 from the United Kingdom, the closest com- 
petitor. 

Sugar and brandy machinery, from the United States, $440,395, 
ne soma $15,702 from the United Kingdom, the closest com- 
petitor, 


All other machinery, not enumerated, for 1900, from the United 


| States, $1,099,798, as against $80,042 from Germany, the closest 
| competitor. 
Structural iron and steel, from the United States, $350,045, as 

| against $8,584 from France, the only competitor. 

Wire and wire cables, from the United States, $177,034, as 
against $11,688 from the United Kingdom, the closest competitor. 

Rails for railways, from the United States, $211,961, as against 
$5,325 from the United Kingdom, the closest competitor. 
Steel, from the United States, $231,230, as against $46,054 from 
| the United Kingdom, the closest competitor. 
| And yet, notwithstanding the fact that the American manufac- 
| turers of the articles I have just mentioned already enjoy a prac- 
| tical monopoly in the markets of Cuba, it is now proposed to levy 
| a tariff, practically prohibitive in its effects, upon these articles 

when imported from countries other than the United States. 


COTTON-SEED OIL. 


Cotton-seed oil under classification a, section 274, imported from 
the United States, would pay a duty of $2.40 per 100 kilograms, and 
under classification b, of same section, it would pay a duty of $3 
per 100 kilograms. 

Yet, when cotton-seed oil is imported from the United States, 
upon the direct demand of soap manufacturers in Cuba, under 
regulations obviously designed to enable such manufacturers to 
purchase their material at a lower rate in this country, the duty 

| would be 50 cents per 100 kilograms. The American producer of 
cotton-seed oil can receive no benefit from this reduced rate, be- 
cause he can not import his cotton-seed oil into Cuba except by 
the cooperation and consent of the soap manufacturer, who would 
naturally reap the advantage since the proposed bill places it ab- 
solutely in his power to do so. 

The soap manufacturer of Cuba would enjoy a monopoly of 
the cotton-seed oil import trade in Cuba and cotton-seed oil ex- 
port trade from the United States to Cuba. He would have in 
the Cuban market an advantage of from $1.90 to $2.50 per 100 
kilograms over the American exporter. Naturally he would 
purchase his cotton-seed oil in this country at the lower rate and 
sell in Cuba according to the higher rate. On all cotton-seed oil 
imported by him he would have a clear margin of $1.90 for one 
class and $2.50 for the other class of oil upon which to meet com- 
petition at the hands of American cotton-seed oil producers. 
The result is that the American exporter will suffer all the dis- 
advantages of the high rate, the Cuban consumer will suffer all 
the disadvantages of the high rate, while the soap manufacturer 
will reap (1) the benefit of a lower rate to himself, (2) protection 
from competition at the hands of American cotton-seed oil pro- 
| ducers by reason of the high rate, thereby insuring him a monop- 
| oly of the market, and (3) the corresponding benefit of a high 
| price to the Cuban consumer by reason of the high rate. 

The following proposed tariff schedules for cotton-seed oil will 
demonstrate the correctness of this conclusion: 








Articles, 


Olive oil, cotton-seed oil (except for the manufacture of soap): 
In rece tacles of earthenware, wood, or tin, gross weight 
b In bottles, including the weight of bottles, gross weight 
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per 100 kilograms. -. 
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fac 101 c. Cotton-seed oil to be used exclusively in the manufacture of soap, provided that the importation be made at the direct demand of the manu- 
acturers of soap, and that the latter submit their works at all times to the inspection of the customs authorities, and that the importer give such bond 
as ~~, > regarded necessary by the acting collector, gross weight, 50 cents per 100 kilograms. 
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It isa very significant fact, however, that these proposed dis- 
criminations do not apply to a great many agricultural products 





of this country when imported into Cuba. The following pro- | 


posed tariff schedule will demonstrate that such farm produce of 
this country as pork, lard, tallow (except for soap), eggs, wheat, 
corn, rye, oats, etc., will be compelled to compete on equal terms 
with the same products imported into Cuba from other countries: 














os Duty for 
No. Duty for | “United 
* | States. 
— — - ~ eeeeeenenemenaeel — — 
237b Pork, brine or salt, per 100 kilograms. --..... cam $2.80 $2.80 
ae Se Seer 2.80 2.80 
239 «=6 Tallow, except for soap, per 100. kilograms. ---- 2.80 | 2.80 
Se | Eggs, per 100 kilograms -....................-.<- 5.50 5.50 
254 WRent, DOF 300 KMOGCTOGS q........ conccccsccnescene .*O . 60 
ee ee eee . 30 .30 
od eh, ee ee IN snc cone nucelineneecn beeen . 40 .40 
di Oats, per 100 kilograms....... ....ccccccccce neces .40 


40 


It will be further observed, as a significant fact, that while the 
American wheat grower must compete on equal terms with the 
wheat growers of other countries, the flour trustis amply protected 
from foreign competition of any kind in the markets of Cuba. 








SE | Dut y for 
No. Flour. Duty for United 
world. States 
256a | Of wheat, per 100 kilograms. .......-.....-..-.-- $1.00 $0.55 
@ 1 OF Pind, per BOD Riewreees ..... 2 nn cdc ecs 1.10 5 
d | Of cats, per 100 kilograms ....................... 1.10 55 





So that I come back to the proposition that this is but a sham 
reciprocity and that the Republican Congress and Republican 
Adininistration by this bill seek simply to extend the principles of 
the Dingley bill and the McKinley bill and all the other abomi- 
nations of Republican protective tariff to Cuba, and simply ex- 
tends the tariff wall across the ocean and builds it up higher 
against the outside world, while it makes the American producer 
pay the same rates that we are now paying, and this is done in 
order to reduce our rates upon Cuban products 20 per cent for one 
year, but the Cuban is not to reduce his rates to us a particle 
from the existing rate. 

Against such a sham reciprocity; against the extension of 
special favors to the manufacturers of this country or of Cuba; 


against taxing the struggling people of Cuba as the people of | 
America have been taxed and plundered under the Dingley bill | 


and all Republican tariff laws, I enter my protest, and I shall not 
support it by my vote. I will vote for any measure which actu- 
ally reduces the duties upon our goods in Cuba, and a reduction 
of our rates to Cuba that will reduce the price to our consumers, 
but I will not vote for a measure like this which proposes to re- 
duce the rates so as to benefit one protected interest and fill the 
coffers of the sugar trust, and at the same time proposes to graft 
upon the new republic of Cuba the principles of Republican tariff 
protection. 

In support of my position on this—though I may not have many 
companions—I can draw my inspiration from the fathers of the 
Democracy and from its teachings in the past. 

On the subject of our duty to Cuba, on account of the peculiar 
relations, I do not yield to the clamor raised in the interest of the 
great protected sugar trusts of this country that we owe some- 
thing to Cuba, and ought to give them something to aid them in 
their struggles to establish an independent government and to 
prevent the bankruptcy of the island. 
struck the debt would be to us and not to Cuba. We have given 
her liberty and independence for which she fought for thirty 
years in vain. We have poured out blood and lavishly spent our 
treasure for her. Our debt is fully paid. 

The Cuban sugar planter is not in distress; the hearings before 
the committee show that labor is all employed at high wages. 
Far better had we be concerned in answering the demands which 


humanity and the principles of freedom and our institutions | 


make to us in regard to establishing a free government in the 
Philippines than to devote our time, energies, and money upon 
these people whom we have freed, who have not yet become, and 
I trust will not be soon, citizens of the United States. 

It may be true that we will’ have to assume responsible duties; 
it is true that we had to free Cuba: it is true that we are aiding 
her to establish an independent government, and we wish her 
God speed in her effort to become an independent nation; it is 
true that we have put upon her what is known as the Platt 
amendment, but which was not placed upon her by my consent 
or vote; but it is also true that in the same war, with the same 
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foe, we inherited other burdens and other responsibilities and 
other duties to 10,000,000 of people in the Philippine Islands, who 
are now within the jurisdiction of the United States, who are a 
part of the United States, and who are at least entitled to some 
consideration at our hands. What are we to do for them? 

There is no distress among the laborers of Cuba. Her people 
are all employed at far better wages than the laborers in my own 
State who do farm work. From the evidence on this subject I 
will quote a few statements: 


Colonel Bliss says “the men themselves get varying wages, but many of 

them, in many portions of the island, get as much as $30 a month American 

ld; others much less than that. When I say much less I mean $4, $5, or 
Sless.”’ (P. 388.) 

Biss. Q. You have said that labor there is employed all over the island. 
In what does this distress of which you speak consist? 

A. Lhave not spoken of any distress, except to deny that any existed so 
farasIknew. It is a long time since I have seen anyone begging on the 
os, or anybody who wanted to work who was not at work at good wages. 
(P. 389.) 

ATKINS. Wages in Cuba high and supply of labor limited. 
as high as in the United States. (P. 18.) 

ATKINS. The labor in Cuba is very limited, and I have very strong doubts 
in my mind whether there is labor enough in Cuba to cut and take off possi- 
bly a crop of 800,000 tons. (P. 15.) 

Mr. Atkins claims wages have increased 75 per cent since the termination 
< the . He pays $23 per month. On east end of island wages are §1 per 

ay. (P. 18.) 

ATKINS. States that the average cost of agricultural labor in United States 
is below that of Cuba. (P. 20.) 

Atkins. Cuban labor higher than that of our Southern States. (P. 29.) 

Atkins. Labor in Cuba not sufficient to go around. (P. 36.) 

Q. As I understand it, the labor in Cuba is at present well employed, and 
at good wages? (P. 382.) 

. Yes, sir. 

Q. That means that the present production of sugar utilizes all the labor 
that now exists in Cuba, does it not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Atkins. In my section I pay about $23 for a month of twenty-six work- 
ing days. Mr. Kelly has to pay $la day. (P. 18.) 

et “a Q. Is labor employed there? (P. 358.) 

A. It is. 

¥ Can labor find full employment? 

. It has employment at the present time. 
. At good wages? 
. At good wages; yes. 

KE.uLy. Roustabout or unskilled labor in Cuba is 90 cents to $1.10 per day. 
United States gold. (P. 51.) 

a Inour end of the island we are paying an average of $30a month. 
(P. 57.) 


Wages quite 





So far as I am concerned, and so far as my people are con- 
cerned, Lam exercised much more to do what is right and proper 
with the Philippines and establish civil liberty there, giving them 
a free government and ending the war and strife,than I am for 
doing something for the million and a half people in Cuba. Our 
duty to humanity, our duty to the world, demands that the Phil- 
ippines should be considered first; they who are our own citizens, 
| whom we govern, whom we control. Against these islands of ours 
we have built up a tariff wall; we have established there a tariff 
wall against our own country and our own products, and before 
we pour out our charity in the shape of millions of dollars a year 
to the Cubans, whom we freed, to whom we gave liberty and a 
government of their own, we ought to answer the demands of 
justice in giving liberty and constitutional government, humane 
and wise laws to the Filipinos, who did that which the Cubans 
never did—aided us in destroying the Spanish power. 

So, Mr. Chairman, my position upon this bill is that I shall vote 
for a proposition that shall reduce the differential upon refined 
sugar to the same rate as that upon the raw, and if that is put 
upon it I shall cheerfully vote for this bill. In that way I reduce 
the price of sugar to the American consumer, and in that way I 
take away at least some of the power of the great combination 
and trust known as the American Sugar Refining Company to 
further oppress the people, both the consumer and those who 
undertake to compete with it in the manufacture of this necessary 
article to our people; but I do not feel disposed, on account of any 
views of mine on the subject of Democratic reciprocity, to sup- 
port this bill, which is simply a sham and pretext, a snare and a 
delusion. I shall not rush into the ranks of the Republican ma- 
jority and follow the lead of the Republican President or the Re- 
publican leaders in this House; I shall not hasten to lower the 
| Democratic banner in the front of the charge made by the Repub- 
| lican Congress, but I shall stand by my Democratic guns and op- 
| pose this Republican sham reciprocity measure—this measure 
| which comes out of a Republican caucus, which is in line and but 
_a continuation of Republican tariff schemes, which is offered to 
| allay the demands of the Republican masses for tariff reform— 
| and in doing this I shall feel that I am discharging my duty as 4 
| Democrat. To do less would not be in accord with my belief 1m 
| Democratic principles. , er 
It gives me concern and some pain to know that I differ in this 
| 





particular with some of my Democratic colleagues from ™Yy 
own State. It gives me pause and causes me to reflect. or 
much as I value their opinion, much as I regret to differ wit 














them, glad as I would be to yield to their judgment and decision, 
I have not seen my way clear, entertaining the views that I do on 
this subject, todo so. I regret also that it falls to my lot to disa- 


gree with the minority members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee who support this measure, one of whom is the distin- 
guished leader of the minority in this Congress. I always desire 
to uphold his hands in resisting Republican policies, and I say to 
him now that I regret that in the vote upon this measure I find 
myself not following him in his vote and advocacy of this bill. 
I sincerely wish that he could have found it consistent with his 
views to lead us in opposition to this Republican measure, and 
that it would not have been necessary that he should consent 
to advocate it and join the ranks and march along with the Re- 
publican column in advancing its own interests and pur- 
208e8. 

: The fact that I have to account tomy constituents for my votes 
does not at all frighten me. At all times I have endeavored to 
subserve their interests and to carry out their views. Fortu- 
nately for me, they have always agreed with mine, and I feel as- 
sured now that they stand with me in the views I have presented 
upon this measure. All votes that I have given upon measures 
since I have been in Congress have received their indorsement. 
For four successive terms, without opposition in the party, they 
have chosen me to represent them. Their generosity and confi- 
dence are far beyond measure and far beyond my merits. When 
they demand an explanation, as they have the right to do, I shall 
make it without fearand trembling. When I tell them, as I have 
stated here, and as I propose to tell them again, that I voted 
against a Republican measure which had no semblance or vestige 
of resemblance to Democratic tariff reform, but was a pretext and 
a sham; that I voted as Colquitt and Crisp and Blount and Tur- 
ner, of Georgia, voted on this subject; that I followed the beacon 
lights that these great leaders I have mentioned hung out for 
my guidance and protection, I am sure they will applaud my 
course. 

But whatever be my political fate, Mr. Chairman, whether 
this vote shall cost my seat in Congress or whether it shall meet 
with the approval of my constituents, I can give back to them 
my honors again and still shall have that peace which is above 
all earthly dignities, a still and quiet conscience. 

And, Mr. Chairman, how different is this proposed and pre- 
tended reciprocity from that just and fair and profitable reci- 
procity with all the world, that true Democratic reciprocity, which 
Jefferson taught and which he had in mind when he said: 

Peace, commerce, and honest friendship with all nations, entangling alli- 
ances with none. 

And, so far as I am concerned, I should almost rather believe 
all the fables in the Talmud and the Alkoran than accept the pre- 
tension of the Republican leaders of this House that they favor 
or advocate a reduction of the tariff. 

But, Mr, Chairman, my time is exhausted. I say without fear 
of contradiction (forthe history which I have recalled will demon- 
strate it), as was said by Hampton, who has just passed away 
(God rest his soul in peace!), and by Vance, by Vest, by Colquitt, 
and all other Democratic Senators in 1890, when the McKinley 
bill was before Congress and this same kind of reciprocity was 
under discussion—I say it is a sham; it isa fraud upon the Amer- 
ican people and upon the Democratic party. I propose to invoke 
the spirits of those worthy champions of Democratic doctrine in 
support of my action here. I propose to follow the beacon lights 
that they have placed to guide our steps over this dreary waste 
of Republican tariff legislation to the sure and safe ground of hon- 
est and equal taxation. On this question of tariff I propose to 
put my faith in the teachings of those Democratic leaders who 
fought this same proposition in the McKinley bill. 

| propose to put my feet in the ancient ways of the fathers and 
walk straight on, not allowing the Republican music furnished by 
my friend from New York [Mr. Payne] or my friend from Penn- 
sylvania to allure me from the straightforward path that leads 
onward and forward to a united fight, if that can be had, against 
a Republican tariff, which has built its walls around this coun- 
try and now proposes to carry them across the Gulf of Mexico, 
that separates Cuba from our country, and to build them still 
higher there against the world, and this on the pretense that 
the producers of American manufactured products will be bene- 
fited, thus increasing our trade to a large extent with Cuba. My 
people desire to extend their trade, but they are unwilling to 
oppress Cuba by imposing pa her the iniquitous Dingley law 
and build the tariff wall still higher and higher, simply that the 
American protected manufacturer may continue to grow richer 
under the operation of this oppressive tariff, and thereby rob the 


helpless Cu , 
plause.] as they plunder our own people. [Loud ap 
(Here the hammer fell.] 
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Oleomargarine Bill. 


Here is an attempt directly and for the first time in the history of the 
American people to take the specific food of the poor man and the rich man 
and tax it, and it is to be done by anact of Congress and by the approvalof the 
President of the United States. Think you, Mr. Speaker, that the people of 
the United States will forget this outrage? 

It was well said once in England: 

* Woe to that government which makes it harder for the poor man to feed 
os or and children; the people will punish the government that taxes 
bread.” 

t is an attack upon the cost of food, and a governmental instrumentality is 
brought to bear to enhance toan unreasonable degree the cost of anarticle of 
food held by a monopoly to the great detriment of the common people of the 
United States. 


SPEECH 


Oo 


F 
HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 
OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 23, 1902. 


The House having under consideration the conference report on the oleo- 
margarine bill (H. R. 9206) and to make oleomargarine and other imitation 
dairy products subject to the laws of the Stateor Territory into which they 
are transported, and to change the tax on oleomargarine— 


Mr. GROSVENOR said: ‘ 

Mr. Speaker: I believe I may well claim to be as earnest a sup- 
porter, defender, and promoter of the interests of the agricul- 
turists of the United States as any member of this House. I 
was raised on a farm, and my father before me devoted his life 
to the improvement of a farm in the early days of the settlement 
of the section of Ohio where I now live. I have grown up amid 
the interests of the farmer. I have been identified in personal 
interests with farming enterprises, and I have uniformly and 
always stood by, with unfaltering earnestness, what I believed to 
be the real interest of the farming community. 

I supported, defended, and voted for the original oleomargarine 
bill in this House of Representatives. That was a bill to protect 
the producer of butter from the danger that another article not 
made from milk and cream alone might be sold in fraud of the 
farmer’s interest. I voted for the most extreme measure of pro- 
tection and defended it as well asI might. I voted for and re- 
ported to this House the filled-cheese bill, which was another 
measure of protection to the farmer, and handled the bill in this 
House to passage and approval by the President. I have sup- 
ported every measure to protect the farm products of this country 
from adulteration and fraud. I have voted strenuously and ear- 
nestly for a protective tariff on farm products, and it was due to 
my personal fight, and I say it without hesitation, and I say it in 
the hearing of the men who were present and know all about it, 
that the tariff on XX Ohio wool was put at 11 and 12 cents as 
against 8 and 9 cents that would have been its fate, and there has 
never been a question in which the interest of the Ohio farmer 
was involved that I have not stood by it and protected it. 

I ean not vote for this bill, and I can give no stronger or better 
reasons than I gave in a single paragraph of the speech I made on 
the 4th of February, 1902, which is as follows: 

I believe that at the root of this bill and this proposition lies a menace to 
the liberties of this country and an assault upon personal rights and freedom. 
It is a proposition to introduce into the forum of Congress a measure to per- 
mit the taxing power of the United States Government (when there is no 
necessity for raising funds) to be used for the purpose of destroying a great 
industry, and by consequence building up another industry. It isa simple 
attempt of the Rene Be crush the weak. Itisa misdirection of Government 
power and purpose that may be used in the coming years for the overthrow 
of any other industry of this country. There is not an industrial right en- 
joyed by a citizen of the United States that may not be in this way assailed 
and overthrown by a merciless, corrupt, and wicked purpose. 

I will put in a summary, very brief and terse, the reasons for 
~~, position: 

irst. I believe the law to be unconstitutional. 

Second. I believe that the enforcement of the law would be an 
outrage and a crime against the people of my country, who desire 
to purchase oleomargarine and who have a right to do so. 

ird. It is a bill in the interest of a great unconscionable trust 
known as the ‘‘ Creamery trust.”’ 

Fourth. Because the passage of this bill will in no wise benefit 
the farmer; its influence will never reach him, but will simply 
benefit the owner of the creamery and the constituent elements of 
the great trust. el ; s 

Fifth. In the long run, in my judgment, it will result in agita- 
tion and the conflicting of interests between masses and classes 
of the people and lead to discontent among the laboring people, 
complaining of the oppression of the Government upon them. 

Sixth. It is an attack upon the cost of food, and a governmental 
instrumentality is brought to bear to enhance to an unreasonablo 
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degree the cost of an article of food held by a monopoly to the 
great detriment of the common people of the United States. 


Seventh. It is a cheat to ask the farmer who produces milk to | wou 


aid the monopolists under the specious cry that the farmer is to 
be benefited. 

Eighth. It is placing the heavy hand of the Government upon 
the food of the common people and putting 10 cents a pound of 
tax upon every laboring man in the United States who buys a 
pound of butter. 

It was well said once in England, ‘‘ Woe to that government 
which makes it harder for the poor man to feed his wife and chil- 
dren; the people will punish the government that taxes bread.” 
Here is an attempt directly and for the first time in the history 
of the American people to take the specific food of the poor man 
and the rich man and tax it, and it is to be done by an act of 
Congress and by the approval of the President of the United 
States. Think you, Mr. Speaker, that the people of the United 
States will forget this outrage? Think you that the men who 
have done this will be forgotten during this generation of men? 
This is introducing into American legislation a feature never be- 
fore touched, and which will be resented from California to 
Maine, and it will not be answered by the clamor of a few cream- 
eries. Let us see whether the farmer is to be benefited. Here, 
within a few days, we have this statement from New York: 


Elgin butter prices for the week ending April 14, 1902; also the prices of previous 
years. 
[From the Elgin Dairy Report. ] 


April 14, 1902 
April 15, 1901 
April 16, 1900 
This shows the unconscionable character of this whole perform- 
ance. Butter 18 cents a pound on the 16th of April one year, 21 
cents the next year, and 31 cents the next year. 
Now, comes a worse statement. Here follows a statement 
showing that on the 16th of April, 1900, when butter was 18 cents 
a pound, milk was bought at 2} cents a quart, and when they 
nearly doubled the price of butter on the 14th of April, 1902, they 
made the price of milk 2? cents a quart. Here is the statement: 
Ts (2) there a butter combine? 

ELGIN BUTTER PRICES. NEW YORK WHOLESALE MILK PRICES. 

{From the Elgin Dairy Report.] [From the Milk Reporter.] 





Cents per pound. : Cents per quart. 
DE, TR ekintinninte tticnn visas Oe TELE TLE 2} 
April 15, 1901. Se 0 IE I Kl noch winnasaihiniireniie 2 
Se. ed 18 | April 16, 1900...................--77 2} 





Comparison.—Milk, one-fourth cent per quart higher; butter, 13 cents per 
pound higher. 


Here is a letter from a dealer in butter, eggs, etc., in Kansas, 
which puts the case in fine form. It is dated Chanute, Kans., 
April 22, 1902: 

CHANUTE PRODUCE COMPANY, 
BuTTER, EGaGs, AND DRESSED PoULTRY, 
Chanute, Kans., April 22, 1902. 
Hon. C. H. GROSVENOR, 
Washington, D. C. : 

My DEAR Sir: Your favor of the 19th instant received. Accept thanks. 
This is a degenerate age when such vicious legislation as building up of one 
industr ae own another can be accomplished by men sent to rep- 
resent the of all. 

The Harris amendment is the latest and most flagrant of all. It strikesat 
an industry so old that the time of its birth can not be recalled. Its only 
beneficiary visible is the creamery industry, which is as yet in its infancy. 

It starts in its campaign of destruction with a bald falseh that process 
butter is adulterated, a statement which is wholly and totally false. On the 
we ye purity and cleanliness are one of the essentials of success. 

If enforced, it reaches out and strikes petty every woman in the 
United States who makes a roll of butter and offers it to the country mer- 

| chant in exchange for groceries and —. 

It is an undisputed fact that the researches of science in developing our 
knowledge of the constituents of milk and the intelligence of the processor 
in rehandling country butter on the laws laid down science and nature 
has succeeded in reclaiming store butter from a condition unfit for table use 
to a quality dangerously near the creamery quality (that fact explains their 
actieay: ), or, in other words, the creamery influence begins to regard them 
as rivals. 

Of necessity a successful processor must shun adulteration as he would 
poison, as adulteration and —s never present in the same tub. 

With other reasons, the demands of the processor for what we call coun- 
try butter has caused its advance in value of more than 150 per cent during 


the past three years. 
I beg to remain, very truly, yours, JOHN F. BANKLEY. 


Here is a letter from one of the clearest-headed men in the State 
of Ohio, e in an enormous business of mining coal. He 
deals with his men upon liberal principles and has the good will 
of the 2,000 miners who are employed by him. I refer to Mr. 
Thomas Johnson, who is known to all the business men of Ohio. 
It will be seen why I, as the ative of that district, ought 
to have some feeling on this subject: 


Tue New PirtsspurG CoAL COMPANY, 
Columbus, Ohio, April 22, 1902. 
tfon. CHAs. H. GROSVENOR, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Mr. GRosVENOR: Regarding the oleo ne bill, which is now 
before the House, I wish to call your attention to the fact that we have been 
using the butterine manufactured by the Capital City Dairy Company, of 


St 
ee 


Columbus, Ohio, for quite a number of years; in fact, our miners and all of 
our employees about our mines have become so favorably accustomed to! 
wang it that they prefer it to country butter. If we were not it, it 

d be practically out of the — for us to get sufficient wholesome 
butter to supply our miners, as the bulk of the butter we have been getting 
in recent years has been almost wholly unfit for use. While on the other 
hand, we know from investigation the butterine used is perfectly wholesome, 
and that our miners, some 2,000in number, would be very much mjured by 
the passage of the present bill, if it becomes a law; and before giving it your 
support I hope you will consider the matter well, as I believe it is your duty 
to the miners of Athens County to do everything you can to defeat the bill 
Should there be a tax of 8 cents pr pound placed upon it the miner would 
naturally be the party who would have to pay this tax, and I sincerely hope 
you will do everything you can to see that the bill is defeated. 

In addition to the 2,000 miners which our company employs in the Hocking 
Valley, I am interested in mines in eastern Ohio—Belmont County—where 
there are employed over 1,000 men, and I know the general feeling of these 
employees is that they would regard it as quite a dship on them if the 
bill as now presented should become a law. 

Trusting you can see your way clear to do everything possible to defeat 


the bill, I remain, 
Sincerely, yours, THOS. JOHNSON. 


Here I publish from Jersey City a letter from Ammon & Per- 
son, showing the New York price of milk paid to farmers in 1901 
and the New York price of milk paid to farmers in 1902, and the 
price of butter in 1901 and the price of butter in 1902: 

THE ‘‘BUTTER RING” ON THE RUN. 
JERSEY City, N. J., April 22, 1902. 

DEAR Srr: Herewith we hand you a » from the Sussex Independent, a 

per representing the es and most important dairy section (Sussex 
Count = this State, and Orange County and adjacent dairy counties of 

ew York. 

We are informed that the tures of farmers requesting passage of the 
oleomargarine-tax bill were Stained by creamery owners under the promise 
that a better price for milk would follow the passage of the bill. 

Below we give you a memorandum of wholesale prices of milk and butter: 


New York price of milk per quart paid to farmers. 
[Price fixed by the Milk Exchange, controlled by creamery men.] 


Cents, Cents. 

ntti: 5 GEE... ccintiwinvns Seenck nie OD 78 ON BUNS seus. ctbcck....-- 3} 
A a 2 | January 15, 1002... ..... 2.22.2... 3} 
IN Ea ions caseucensccpukionia I oe ontcan ts antevasinecnc~e 3 
oo | aaa I 0 EE BE nrc mesh cneininen nce nc- 2} 

New York wholesale price of butter. 

Cents. 

Age il, 1908, BVOTAMS PTI «2.2200 c owese ssveccmeneecncnke capsasccceaccceseseccs.. 21 

,  cndindnnne anndse whois nnnite phtcentbdiabennuee occa 20 

BE CEE osc cantina slide tnabasesisthseh ons Venteitalaey opliehbtbets seccccs.c 28 

BEE OB, ED ....0ncdecniecntitlintenssnceys evssensuncintanihd wansatliineeese cocecs ce 3 

TORY -.-- ---- - cnn nncne concen sen nen concen concn ne cwn eden ceseeesenecee cess... 28 


The 5-cent reduction in the price of butter since last Saturday is due to 
the wide publicity given to the methods of the “ butter ring” in the public 
press; but, as one of them remarked, ‘“ We will put the price up again when 


Jongress passes the oleo bill.” 
” Joue. respectfully, AMMON & PERSON. 


This is a beautiful spectacle which is presented. On the Ist of 
January, 1902, they paid 3} cents per quart for milk, when but- 
ter was 21 cents a pound, and on the 18th of April they raised the 
price of butter to 33 cents a pound and-cut down the price of 
milk to 23 cents per quart. That shows pretty well what the real 
situation is. f 

I publish here a leter from Bartram Brothers, New York, 
showing exactly how this thing is working: 

New YorK, April 7, 1902, 
Hon. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sir: I hand you herewith to-day’s prices currenton butter. Asnear 
as I can recollect, we have had no such ponene for low grades of butter since 
1872. You will notice the lowest quotation is 20 to 22 cents, while fine butter 
is 21 cents. April 7, one year ago, fine butter was 22 cents. We are now 9 
cents higher than on that date. Canadian butter on Saturday was 21 cents, 
and Danish on Th y last was 23} cents. i 

Is it possible that the people who are trying to force this bill through real- 
ize the awful penalty they are putting upon the American consumer? The 
day following the —— of the bill in the Senate the market advanced 3 
cents per pound. It seems to me seyene belief that, with the American 
market 8 cents higher than Danish and 10 cents higher than Canadian, these 
people who are pushing this bill are in earnest. There can be but one re- 
sult—the public reaction, just as soon as the situation is understood, that will 
hurt peusenece : 

When you take into consideration that the public, who have consume 
oleoma: eas butter, and upon whom this ud has been continuous, 
are not the offenders, but must pay the penalty, while the offender, the oleo- 
ma ne man, has nothing but an additional cost made to his product, 
which the same public must pay. 


Why the law was not c , both civil and criminal, against the *. 
fender I can not conceive. ere been now in the neighborhood 0 
200,000 pounds of butter come from Canada. The Canadians are jubilant 
over the of the bill by the Senate. 


Can not you bring some further force to your arguments when this bill 
comes before the House in? Ifitis your pleasure. I will come over with 
what data I haveand allthatI possibly can. I believe that the members 
of the House, when they realize what ag! are cone, willstoptothink. Ex- 


cuse ae B a intru on yo ume with subj 
er fav: am 
" Yours, resp y; i J. A. NORTH. 


Here I publish the protest of the Board of Trade of Toledo, 
Ohio, a body deeply in sympathy with the poor men of the State 
and surroundings: 

RESOLUTION PASSED BY TOLEDO (OHIO) BOARD OF TRADE. 


Whereas there is now pending in the United States Senate a bill know” 4s 
“ “yy Se ae bill,” which if enacted will deprive oo, — 
and especia e poorer classes, of an artic 
because of ite merits and cheapness, and will destroy a large amouut of cap- 
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ital invested in the various oleomargarine Rants, and will deprive a la 


number of wage-earners of their means of livelihood and will decrease the 
revenues of the State and Federal Governments: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we request our representatives in the United States Senate, 
the Hon. M. A. HANNA and the Hon. J. B. FoRAKER, to use their influence 
and best endeavors to defeat the ge of the aforesaid “Grout oleomar- 
garine bill,” on the ground that it is oan and unjust legislation and 
that the passage of said bill would work to the detriment of the general 
ublic, and that copies of this resolution be forwarded to the said Hon. M.A. 
ANNA and the Hon. J. B. FORAKER. 


Here I publish the resolution of the Eastern Montana Wool 
Growers’ Association as reflecting upon the view taken by thou- 
sands of men in the far Northwest: 


The following resolution was unanimously adopted by the Eastern Mon- 
tana Wool oe Association, in convention assembled in Miles City, 

ont., April 14, 1902: 
” Whereas the Senate has just passed the Henry oleomargarine bill, which 
means a loss to the stock raisers of more than $25,000,000 annually; an 

Whereas the live-stock industry has repeatedly protested to the members 
of Congress against the enactment of this measure; and 

Whereas we, the members of the Eastern Montana Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, look upon the paeee of this bill as a direct blow to our interests and 
as one which will only benefit the creamery manufacturers and not that en- 
gaged in dairying; and q : ; 

Vhereas it establishes the vicious principle of destroying one industry for 
the benefit of another, which, if not checked at once, will lead to most dis- 
astrous results in all industries; and 

Whereas the live-stock industry of the United States represents a greater 
capital than any other two of the nation, it should receive just consideration 
by the Federal Co ss; Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That while we commend the action of those Senators and Rep- 
resentatives who remembered the rights and interests of their constituents, 
at the same time we desire to enter an earnest protest against those Sena- 
tors and Representatives who forgot the rights and interests of their con- 
stituents by casting their votes against them; and be it further 

Resolved, That we call upon the National Live Stock Association to test 
the constifzationality, of this measure in the higher courts and to secure its 


repeal in the event it becomes a law. 
JOHN M. CALVIN, Secretary. 


Here is an exposé of the whole scheme of the reduction of the 
price of butter in order to affect the action of Congress upon this 
conference report. I publish the letter of the Capital City Dairy 
Company of Ohio: 

THE CAPITAL City Datry Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, April 22, 1902. 

Hon. C. H. GROSVENOR, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Srr: Presuming upon your request to keep you posted on the 
“oleomargarine-butter” situation, we learned yester , upon reliable in- 
formation, that the exposure, through the newspapers of the United States, 
of the butter trust in advancing _ on creamery butter upon reliable assur- 
ance that Congress would the oleomargarine bill, caused a decline in the 

rice, officially on the Elgin board, of 3 cents per pound, and in markets like 

Yew York and Philadelphia this means a reduction of from 4 cents to 5 cents 
per pound, while in Chicago and the West of exactly 4 cents per pound. This 
reduction is made in the faceof the report of almost every creamery and 
dairy journal in the country that butter is still scarce; that there has been 
no surplus, and that even the commoner grades of ‘butter have been much 
sought after, having actually advanced in price, which still further proves 
that the creamery butter prices were fictitious previously, as it does not stand 
to reason that with the scarcity of butter and spring pastures delayed that 
there could be a reduction of from 3 cents to 5 cents per pound over the entire 
market of the United States. 

This information, we believe, will admit of the closest scrutiny, and we 
believe that it bears outour argument that Congress has been misled and that 
the butter crowd have learned their mistake and are attempting to rectify it 
by this almost unprecedented drop in butter price during a period of seven 
days, with a shortage of all first graces reported a week ago. 

We beg to remain, yours, very. respectfully, 
HE CAPITAL City DAIRY ComMPANY, 
Per H. C. PIRRUNG. 


Here I publish an editorial from the National Provisioner of 
April 19, 1902: 


BUTTER AT ROBBER’S PROFIT—CONTROLLING INTEREST SENDS THE PRICE 
SOARING—CREAMERIES PAYING FARMERS LESS FOR MILK, BUT PRICE OF 
BUTTER JUMPS UPWARD—TWO REDUCTIONS IN PRICE OF MILK IN FIVE 
WEEKS—BUTTER MAY GO TO 50 CENTS PER POUND. 


The butter interests are ohetng at their leashes. They await with the 
utmost impatience the passage of the antioleomargarine billin Congress. If 
it passco—tf, mind you—millions of dollars will go inta their pockets, and it 
will come from the pockets of the people. Already they have raised the 
price of butter, now a necessity on the American table, to an enormous price, 
and that only in anticipat:on that the bill will become a law. 
__ Unlike the conditions which have caused a rise in the price of meats, the 
rise in the price of butter is purely and simply speculative. Five weeks ago 
the creameries paid the farmer 3} cents per quart for milk. At that time 
high-grade butter sold at retail for 30 cents per pound. Later the farmers 
Ms —— = 8 pe 7 uart for a = oe price of sane wot up to 
é nts, © price or milk was redu to 2 
cents, but the price of butter remains at 35 cents. — ’ 
_ The cost of | he raw product (milk) has been decreased from 3} to 2} cents 
in five weeks’ time, but the butter interests, which absolutely control the 
market, have increased the price of butter from 30 cents to 85 cents. And it 
“= go to 40 or 45 or 50 cents if the antioleomargarine bill becomes a law. 
bven at present prices butter isa luxury. It will be forbidden in thou- 
an 8 of homes if it goes higher, and conditions will be vated because 
oe will be no oleomargarine to serve as a substitute. © passage of the 
oe id ee ones It we ee the pee of butter => 
e tage ose who can stan © pressure. It will tak 
and its substitute from the tables of the poor. aes 
oa New York Sun reviews the butter situation as follows: 
onal he rise in the price of butter is said to be chiefl speculative, not as 
the avg, upon our a mpt to corner the market, but qwing ton beliet among 
sane a t on ine Sigly ©. me Se propesed pw rohibiting the 
The hilt rere . , if passed, will not do this in terms. 


upon uncolo oleoma ne and a 
wiltant buy the 


tax of 10 cents a pound on the colored product. But people 
uncolored oleomargarine, which looks like lard, and a tax of 10 cents a pound 


on the colored oleomargarine, it is said, will make the manufacture of the 
substance unprofitable. 

“According to the figures of the so-called ‘dairy trust,’ there are manu- 
factured in the United States 1,500,000,000 pounds of buttera year. Of this 
quantity it is said that 800,000,000 pounds are consumed in the neighborhood 
of manufacture and do not reach the general market, leaving 700,000,000 
pounds as the estimated supply through the markets of the large cities. 

“The annual sale of oleomargarine is put at 104,000,000 pounds, or about 
one-seventh of the total butter sales of the pos markets. It is declared 
that the advance in butter prices is due to the belief that the oleomargarine 
bill will be passed and that therefore there will be this large hole in the sup- 
ply to be filled with genuine butter of whatever quality. 

**Yosterday’s market reports showed that ‘renovated butter,’ which is 
said to be sold practically in every grocery store and to be ‘renovated’ by 
processes sometimes harmless and sometimes directly poisonous, was selling 
at 29 and 30 cents, as against the choicest creamery butter at 31 cents; this in 
the wholesale markets.” 

That the butter interests are creating a “corner” in anticipation of the 
passage of the bill is evident. On this p of the situation the New York 
Journal says: 

“The better quality of creamery butter is selling at 31 cents wholesale. 
There has been an increase in price of 2 cents in two days. At this season 
last year the p1@e wholesale was about 18 to 20 cents a pound, with the 
demand well supplied. 

‘Where the creamery product is stored is a mystery. The dealers have 
called upon the creamery men to explain, and they have answered that their 
production was disposed of through the usual channels and that nothing had 
come to their attention that indicated that butter was being accumulated in 
order to effect a corner. : 

“Lately, however, the scarcity of butter has been so evident that both 
dealers and creamery men have concluded that the product for some time 
past had been bought up with the all too apparent intention and result of 
raising the price by creating a scarcity. 

“The price is expected to go to 50 cents a pound there unless the supply 
available is increased.” 


To support my statement that no benefit is to come to the 
farmer from this legislation I publish an editorial from the 
Chanute Times, published in Neosho County, Kans. This publi- 
cation, made in the midst of a great body of farmers, shows that 
the men in that country are not being misled by the cry that this 
is favorable legislation for the farmer. It is favorable legislation 
for a soulless monopoly and the farmer is to be the sufferer: 


THE OLEOMARGARINE BILL. 


For years one of the most absorbing questions that has come before Con- 
and State legislatures has been the manufacture of oleomargarine and 
indred articles. The product has been cussed and discussed, praised and 
abused, investigated and reinvestigated, till it would seem there could be no 
phase of the manufacture or use of the product that is not perfectly familiar 
to the ple, and especially to the lawmakers. 

Each year finds a big lobby in Congress behind some kind of a bill for the 
regulation.and sale of the product. At first the stuff was pronounced by its 
enemies as an article unclean and deleterious to health, but investigation and 
chemical analysis have proven it to be a pure and wholesome article of diet, 
unobjectionable in any way except to those who may be directly interested 
in the production of other articles of food, the use of which may be some- 
what restricted by an increased consumption of the new commodity. 

We have no sympathy whatever with those parties who would try to de- 
ceive the people as to the commodity they are selling them, and believe very 
severe and stringent laws should be enacted to protect the consumer against 
all efforts of the unscrupulous dealer who would seil one commodity and 
deliver another. 

It being established and accepted that the oleo products are wholesome 
and palatable and desirable f products, then any legislation that seeks to 
cripple or destroy their manufacture, simply because they compete with 
somes other industry, is vicious in the extreme and should not be tolerated. 
All the safeguards that can le itimately be thrown around the product to 
protect the consumer from being deceived in what he is buying is fair and 

roper, but any effort to tax the product out of existence or prevent its be- 
Ing manufactured or put up in an attractive shape, is simply arbitrary and 
injurious legislation against one legitimate industry in the interest of another. 
f a customer has a taste for butterine and wants it, should the law say, 
No, you must buy creamery butter? If the customer demands that his but- 
terine be colored yellow, blue, or green, should the law say, No, you can only 
have it white? ould it not be just as sensible to say that the creameries 
shall not use any coloring matter? That the internal arrangements of the 
cow alone should determine the color of the creamery product? 

We have become somewhat wearied with this, which seems to us an unjust 
fight of the creamery combine against a legitimate industry employing thou- 
sands of people and resenting an investment of millions. If oleoissucha 
desirable food product and can be put on the market ata price that competes 
with the creamery ‘prodert. it is surely a benefit to the i at large instead 
of a detriment, and should be protected and not 1 la out of use. Right 
now many families in Chanute are wait butterize at 18 cents per pound. 
Good country butter can not be secured in sufficient quantities to supply the 
trade, and many prefer the 18-cent oleo to the 30-cent creamery for economy's 
sake. Many a poor man finds his ery bill a dollar or so smaller at the 
end of each month these days than though he were compelled to buy the 30- 
cent creamery product, and the creamery does not suffer because of this, as 
there is always a greater demand among those who can afford it than the 
creamery can supply. 

But later comes Senator HARRIs of Kansas, and under the blind of pure- 
food pretense offers an amendment to the bill which seems to have for its 
object the destruction of the industry of renovating and improving the 
lower grades of country butter by reworking, etc. The bill provides a tax 
of or per year on all such industries, and $48 per year on any merchant that 
sells the improved butter. Should this amendment become a law it would 
greatly reduce the price of country butter, because it would drive from the 
market the principal customer. Now a very large per cent of this butter 
goes into the hands of these process men, where it is thoroughly washed, re- 
worked, and colored, and greatly increased in value. Take away from the 
country butter maker this market and you must necessarily greatly reduce 
the price of the product. Much of the country butter that comes to town, 
on account of the poor facilities for handling and in some cases absolute in- 
difference about the matter, is not a palatable article until it has passed 
through the hands of the skillful renovator. 

It seems that the great creamery combine of this country is at the bottom 
of this whole onslaught and is determined to crush these other industries if 
enough of our wise legislators can be influenced to lend a helping hand. 

We do not believe in food adulterations, nor do we believe in imitations 
being sold as the genuine article, but we do believe in every enterprise stand- 
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ing or falling on its own merits. We do not believe in destroying one legiti- 
mate enterprise that another may reap excessive gains. 
TO THE FARMERS OF KANSAS. 


The bill introduced by Senator Harris, of Kansas,asan amendment to 
the oleo bill strikes at every housewife in this State, or any other, who makes 
butter and exchanges it at the store for groceries or clothing. Ostensibly it 
is aimed at the ladlers and processors on the false assumption that their 
goods areadulterated. Nothing could be further from thetruth. The effort 
to improve butter is always with us. It is active in the housewife when she 
makes it. Itis present in the merchant when he buysit. It is very much 
present in the processor when he buys it and endeavors to improve it so as to 
get a profit out of it. All of these efforts heretofore have been lauded. 

Now Mr. HARRIS comes along with his bill and says it is criminal. 

Why? Iconfess I can not see. . 

Is it dictated by ignorance? Mr. Harris is a very intelligent man. 

Js it an additional slap at the oleo bill put in for fun? I can not tell. 

is it by design? There again I am at sea. 

But that the creamery interest is powerful in the halls of legislation, and 
growing more powerful as the years go by, is a well-known fact. 

Can it be that sinister motives underlie the effort? I pass it over to you, 
farmers and your wives, for a solution. If it becomes a law your interest is 
assailed, and your revenue from the article of butter will be cut in half, for 
the very plain reason that if an unjust law drives your best customer out of 
the et your goods at once lose value, and you will return to the old 
condition of things existing ten, twenty, or thirty years ago. 

What matron of 40 years in this vast Western country can not remember 
when her roll of butter, carefully made and wrap: was taken to town and 
exchanged for groceries, and the best offer she could get was 6 cents per 
pound for it? And why? Because the country storekeeper had but three 
customers for it: A few pounds of the best for table use, more pounds of the 
next choice for bakers’ use,and the balance (more than 50 per cent of it) 
went down to grease. All is nowchanged. The processor is daily on the 
market picking up this butter, and the processors are so numerous and 
the competition among them soactive that the settled value of butter for the 
2ast three years has averaged 12 to 14 cents per poses. and unless unjust 
egislation arrest its course, the price will rule still higher in the future. 

Lappend the defining paragraph of the law. Read it carefully, digest it, 
and then write your representatives in both branches of Congress and pro- 
test against its passage: 

“That ‘process butter’ or ‘renovated butter’ shall be understood to mean 
a grade of butter produced by mixing, reworking, rechurning in milk or 
~ cream, one, or in any way producing a uniform, purified, or improved 

product from different lots or parcels of melted or unmelted butter, and in 
which no acid, alkali, nor chemical, nor any substance whatever, has been 
used for the purpose or intent of deodorizing or removing rancidity there- 
from, and to which no substance or substances foreign to pure butter has 
been added with intent or effect of cheapening cost or increasing weight of 


same.” 
FAIR PLAY. 


Here is a finely condensed and powerful statement of the situ- 
ation: 


Cents. 

BID sassrusicicchsisceiatti silagieipenlinainietiii inl etcetera elite ila alata Bla sa 35 
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THE ROBBERY OF THE FARMER AND LABORER. 


A month ago the farmer was paid 3} cents per quart for his milk. Best 
butter retailed at 30 cents. 

Recently the price of milk to the farmer was reduced to3 cents and butter 
went up to 35 cents. Yesterday, April 16, the price of milk was again re- 
duced to 2} cents and the price of butter is still 35 cents. It would have been 
40 cents but for the wide publicity given to the methods of the “ butter ring” 
through the daily papers. : 

The price of farmers’ milk is fixed by the “milk exchange,” controlled by 
the creamery owners, and the “fat” (or excess profit of 9 cents) is “‘contrib- 
uted” by the farmer and by you. 

The farmer nowadays sells his milk and the creamery men make the but- 
ter. What a nice position for the creamery man, who, while he howls for a 
10-cent tax on butterine (oleomargarine), lowers the price of milk to the 
farmer and raises the price of butter to the retailer and his customers. 

Read the following extract from the July = report of the Hon. George 
W. Roosevelt, United States consul to Brussels, soe 

‘Some time since, France sent a delegation to Holland for the purpose of 
studying the methods employed there for the suppression of frauds in but- 
ter making: and also to ascertain if the manufacture of margarine (oleo- 
margarine, butterine) had been favorable to agriculturalinterests. The re- 
port contains the attestation of seven mayors of communes in southern 
Holland, showing that since the introduction of the margarine industry in 
that country not only has the price of milk increased, but also the number 
of cattie, which plai shows that the industry in question has become a 
source of profit to the farmers.” . 

(Any one desiring the full report of Consul Roosevelt can get it upon ap- 
plication by mail to the Secretary of State, Washington, D. C.) 

The 10 cent oleomargarine tax bill is intended to wipe out oleomargarine 
(butterine) for the benefit of the creamery men, who intend having the field 
entirely to themselves, as by taxing competitors out of existence they will 
name their own price for butter. - 

The oleo tax bill is now pending in the House of Representatives. Write 
to your member of Congress, write to President Roosevelt, protesting against 
a law which means that you must contribute tothe now overflowing purse of 


the creamery man. 
AMMON & PERSON, 
Wholesale Dealers in Oleomargarine, 
138-10 Ninth street, Jersey City, N. J. 

I print here an editorial from the Chicago Tribune of April 8, 
1902, which puts this matter in strong colors. . ; 

This evil class of legislation is to be inaugurated if the Presi- 
dent will consent. The outrage, if it is perpetrated, will lie at his 
door. For all coming time, as the people look backward to see 
where this legislation came from or this strife was inaugurated, 
where this assault upon the food of the people began, where it was 
made possible for the mailed hand of taxation to go directly into 
the house of the poor and the rich and puta price — their food, 
and take that price and put it into the pockets of other people, 
where it came from, anne n it, history will show that the in- 


novation upon all American legislation was begun in 1902 by the 


passage of this oleomargarine bill and the approval of the Presi- 


dent: 
A GREAT STRETCH OF POWER. 


The oleomargarine bill is the latest and most odious and offensive example 
of the practice of using the national taxing power to prohibit a domestic in- 
dustry. The taxing power has long been used to prevent the importaticn of 
the products of foreign industries in order to give protection to the Ameri- 
can manufacturers or growers of similar products. Its use to “ regulate” 

ut of existence one domestic industry for the benefit of another industry 
or for the alleged oe of public health or morals is of later origin. 

There is a tax of 10 per cent on the circulation of State banks. That tax 
was not imposed as a revenue measure, but to destroy State bank notes and 
leave a free field for the national-bank issues. That tax seemed an essential 
part of the system which gave the country a safe bank-note currency. But 
the practical illustration of the axiom that “the power to tax is the power 
to destroy ” has served as a precedent for a similar use of the taxing power 
where its expediency may be questioned. , 

The war-revenue act of 1898 contained a provision for the taxation of 
bucket shops which aimed at their extinction. A brief controversy between 
the House and Senate as to whether that provission shall be repealed with 
the war taxes or left in force has been determined in favor of repeal. The 
tax on bucket shops is to go with the other war taxes. The bucket-sho 
business is objectionable from many points of view. It should be Ae bay . 
controlled, or prohibited. The bucket shop itself is objectionable from the 
point of view of the moralist, who sees in tolerated gambling an intolerable 
evil. But it is open to —— whether it properly comes within the pur- 
view of the national authority to control bucket shops, policy shops, or any 
other kind of shops which are subject to the police powers of the several 
States. On the whole, The Tribune would like to see the bucket-shop tax 
retained, but it can not help seeing in this and all similar legislation a dan- 
gerous abuse of the true functions of the National Government. 

A few years ago the practice sprang up of mixing wheat flour with corn 
flour and selling the product as wheat flour. The millers took exception to 
it. They appealed to aes to use the taxing power for their protection 
against a new industry which they said injured trade in many ways. Con- 
gress granted the prayer. A special tax was pees on the manufacturers 
of mixed flour and a tax was put on their product. These taxes produced 
$6,600 during the last fiscal year. The taxing power has about destroyed the 
mixed-flour industry, whose product was notan unhealthful one. Should 
the power to tax in order to destroy be used in any such case? 

Sixteen years ago a small tax was levied on oleomargarine at the instance 
of the dairymen. The ostensible object was to “regulate” the business and 
obtain revenue. The hope of the dairymen was that the business would be 
qactrexes. The hope was frustrated. Therefore they have asked Congress 
for and are on the eve of obtaining legislation which will practically = an 
end to the manufacture of a food product which is not injurious to health, 
which a great many Americans have been buying because it was cheap, and 
enjoying because it was an acceptable substitute for butter. 

‘he practice of using the taxing power at the instance of one domestic 
industry to sustvey another domestic industry is dangerous. It has been 
carried too far. If it is to become a settled rule of action that an industry 
which can command the necessary votes in Congress may use the taxing 
power to crush out home rivals the abuse of power may in time become in- 
tolerable. It is time to put a limit to this perversion of the functions of the 
National Government. 

I publish a telegram received by me from constituents of mine 
who are shocked beyond measure by the injustice which they see 
coming: 

CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, M. C.: 

To preserve the heart throbs of our country’s Constitution—equal rights 
to all, special privileges to none—we attract your attention to the increase of 
8 cents per pound tax on colored oleomargarine, which is a dribble from out 
wage-carners’ pocketbook, whose humble homestead must be built from the 
economy of his diet, we beseech your intervention for him, the life of our 
workshops. The manufacturer does not pay the tax. 


I protest in the name of law and justice against this legislation. 


Chinese-Exelusion Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM H. RYAN, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, April 7, 1902, 


On the bill (H. R. 13081) to prohibit the coming into and to regulate the resi- 
dence within the United’ States, its Territories, and all territories under 
its jurisdiction, and the District of Columbia, of Chinese and persons of 
Chinese descent. 

Mr. RYAN said: ; 

Mr. Speaker: This bill, known as the Chinese-exclusion law, 
proyides for a permanent policy of excluding from the United 
States Chinese laborers. I am in favor of the bill with the addi- 
tion of the amendments which are recommended by the minority 
and have the indorsement of the representatives of labor of the 
United States and the people of the Pacific coast. In order to 
fully understand this question it is necessary to briefly state our 
treaty relations with ina. In July, 1844, a commission repre- 
senting the United States, headed by Mr. Caleb Cushing, secured 
a treaty with China granting to the United States similar conces- 
sions to those granted to England in relation to peace and com- 
merce. Ta 

In 1858 a new treaty was signed by the United States providing 
for a representative of the United States in China, protection 0 
American citizens residing in China, and giving the United States 
benefits of commercial relations, etc. 
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Although considerable numbers of Chinese were attracted to 
California aftersthe discovery of gold in 1848, there were only 
about 35.000 in the United States in 1860, and none of the evils of 
Chinese labor were felt at this time. 

In 1868 Anson Burlingame resigned his position as minister 
from the United States to China, and headed a delegation of Chi- 
nese officials to this country, and as a result of this mission a new 
treaty was signed. This was the first concession by the United 
States to Chinese subjects residing in the United States. 

This treaty gave to China the right to appoint consuls at ports 
of the United States, and provided for reciprocal religious free- 
dom of Chinese subjects residing in the United States and our 
citizens residing in China. ; 

Articles V and VI, however, are the important articles, and I 
will quote them: 

ARTICLE V. The United States of America and the Emperor of China cor- 
dially recognize the inherent and inalienable right of man to change his home 
and allegiance, and also the mutual advantage of the free migration and emi- 
gration of their citizens and subjects, respectively, from the one country to 
the other for purposes of curiosity, of trade, or as permanent residents. The 
high contracting parties therefore join in reprobating any other than an en- 
tirely voluntary emigration for these purposes. They consequently agree to 
pass laws making ita penal offense for a citizen of the United States or Chi- 
nese subjects to take Chinese subjects either to the United States or to any 
other foreign country, or for a Chinese subject or citizen of the United States 
to take citizens of the United States to China or aay other foreign country 
without their free and voluntary consent, respectively. 

ARTICLE VI. Citizens of the United States visiting or residing in China 
shall enjoy the same privileges, immunities, or exemptions in respect to 
travel or residence as may there be enjoyed by the citizens or subjects of the 
most favored nation. And reciprocally Chinese subjects visiting or residing 
in the United States shall enjoy the same privileges, immunities, and exemp- 
tions in respect to travel or residence as may there be enjoyed by the citizens 
or subjects of the most favored nation. But nothing herein contained shall 
be held to confer naturalization upon citizens of the United States in China, 
nor upon the subjects of China in the United States. 

There seems to be nothing else reserved in that treaty except 
that the citizens or the subjects of either country shall not be 
naturalized in the other. 

The treaty further provided that citizens of the United States 
in China and Chinese subjects residing in the United States should 
enjoy all the privileges of the public institutions of each country, 
respectively, and should have the right to establish schools, respec- 
tively, in the United States and China. 

By this treaty we invited immigration from China and guaran- 
teed those immigrants the same protection as we guaranteed the 
people of other nations coming to the United States. No dis- 
tinction was made between Chinese laborers and other classes of 
Chinese. We invited them to come, and they accepted our invi- 
tation and came in large numbers and settled principally on our 
Pacific coast. That they assisted greatly in the development of 
the West and in the construction of railroads can not be doubted. 
While they built railroads and to a limited extent worked in the 


mines, they were principally engaged in menial work which it 


105.000. 


It was soon discovered, however, that we had made a mistake in 
the free admission of Chinese into the United States. The Chi- 


nese are a wonderful people in many respects. They have great | 


powers of endurance, great industry, great patience, and they 
can work and live on so much less wages than white men that 
they become formidable competitors in all lines of work. They 
continued to come into the Pacific States in such large numbers 


that our people became alarmed, and the people and officials of | 


the Pacific coast appealed to Congress to save them from what 
was termed ‘‘ the yellow invasion.’’ In 1879 Congress passed an 
act “to restrict the immigration of Chinese to the United States.”’ 
The means adopted to secure this object was the limitation of the 
number of Chinese passengers which might be brought to this 
country by any one vessel to 15. The bill was passed by both 
Houses and was transmitted to the President for approval. Presi- 
dent Hayes vetoed it, stating in his veto message that the bill as 
amended by the Senate included provisions which aim at and re- 
quire the abrogation of Articles V and VI of the treaty with 
China of 1868, 

the Chinese immigration became a vital question. With a 
Chinese population of 400,000,000 people, the yellow man could 
soon overrun the United States, and public sentiment was 
greatly aroused, and the Government again took up the question 
of restricting Chinese immigration. 

In 1880 the Chinese in the United States numbered more than 
100,000, and ® commission was appointed to negotiate a treaty 
that would give the United States power to regulate Chinese im- 
migration. This commission negotiated two treaties, one relat- 
ing to commerce and the other relating to the immigration of 
laborers. These treaties were ratified in the year 1880, and Con- 
gress an act to suspend for twenty years the immigration 
of Chinese laborers, but President Arthur, on April 4, 1882, ve- 
toed this bill as being in violation of the terms of the treaty. 

Congress then passed the act of May 6, 1882 This act provided 





that the coming of Chinese laborers into the United States should 
be suspended for ten years; but provided that this section should 
not apply to Chinese laborers who were in the United States Nov- 
ember 17, 1880, and provides for the identification of such laborers 
by means of certificates. It also provides that no State court or 
court of the United States shall admit Chinese to citizenship. 

The act of 1882 was soon found to be inadequate. It was found, 
as it is at present, that it is most difficult to obtain truthful testi- 
mony from Chinese laborers seeking to enter or claim a residence 
in the United States because of the utter disregard or perhaps the 
inability of Chinese witnesses to understand the obligations of an 
oath. The act of July 5, 1884, was then passed, which was a 
stronger act than the one passed immediately after the ratification 
of the treaty. This act declared that the certificate which the 
laborer must obtain ‘‘ shall be the only evidence permissible to 
establish his right of reentry into the United States.”’ 

The act of May 6, 1882, would have expired by its terms in ten 

ears after its passage; but on May 5, 1892, the act now in force, 
own as the Geary law, was passed and approved. This act pro- 
vides that all laws in force prohibiting and regulating the coming 
of Chinese persons into this country are continued in force for ten 
years from the passage of the act. This act places the burden of 
roof on the Chinaman when arrested to prove his right to remain 
in the United States, or it adjudges him guilty until he proves his 
innocence, which is a reversal of the ordinary rule of procedure. 
It provides for the removal of Chinese illegally in the United 
States, and it also provides for the imprisonment of persons ad- 
judged not lawfully to be entitled to remain here, at hard labor, 
not to exceed one year, and thereafter to be removed. In other 
words, they are to be put in jail, kept there a year, and then 
sent home. It provides that no bail shall be allowed pending the 
disposition of the application of a Chinaman for a writ of habeas 
corpus. 
It provides that all Chinese within the United States at the 
passage of the act must apply to the collector of internal revenue 
for a certificate of residence, and that all Chinese laborers found 
in the United States within one year after the passage of the act 
without such certificate shall be deemed to be unlawfully in the 
United States. 

This act also gives to the Secretary of the Treasury the right to 
make all necessary rules and regulations for its execution. 

In 1894 a new treaty was negotiated between the United 
States and China. As stated by the Chinese minister, ‘‘ to re- 
lieve the Executive from embarrassment,’’ China consented to 
enter into the treaty of March 17, 1894, proclaimed December 8, 
1894, 

The treaty absolutely prohibits the coming of Chinese laborers 


into the United States, except under conditions therein specified, 
| for a period of ten years. It provides that this restriction shall 
was difficult to procure others to perform. In 1860 there were | 
but 35,000 Chinese in the United States, and in 1880 there were | 


not apply to the return to the United States of any registered 
Chinese laborer who has a lawful wife or a parent in the United 
States, or property therein to the value of $1,000. The act fur- 
ther provides that this restriction shall not apply to the rights at 
present enjoyed of Chinese subjects being officials, teachers, 
students, merchants, or travelers for curiosity, etc., but not la- 
borers, of coming into the United States and residing therein; 
and that Chinese laborers shall continue to enjoy the privilege of 
transit across the territory of the United States to or from other 
countries, subject to regulation by the United States. The 
treaty also guarantees to Chinese, of whatever class, the same pro- 
tection as is given by the laws of the United States to citi- 
zens of the most favored nation, except the right to become 
naturalized citizens. The convention is to remain in force for 
ten years, and if six months before the expiration of said ten 
years neither Government shall have formally given notice of its 
termination to the other, it shall remain in force for another like 
period of ten years. 

This is our last treaty with China. 

By the acts of July 7, 1898, and April 30, 1900, the immigration 
of Chinese into the Hawaiian Islands is prohibited; and it is also 
now prohibited, although not by act of Congress, in the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Mr. Chairman, the report of the minority on this bill says: 


The question of Chinese exclusion is largely a racial question and largelya 
labor question. i . 
cause our Pacific coast is the chief place of entrance of Chinese into our 
country, because a vast majority of Chinese immigrants settle on the Pacific 
coast, and because American citizens residenton the Pacific coast having had 
more experience with Chinese than the rest of our people, they understand 
the Chinese character betterand are better fitted to know what legislation is 
necessary to solve the numerous and difficult problems connected with Chi- 
nese immigration. 


I am fully in accord with this statement and will favor the 
legislation asked for by the representatives of the Pacific coast. 
I believe that the following section that is in the minority report 
should be again placed in the bill: 


And it shall be unlawful for ony. vessel holding an American bm A 
have or to employ in its crew any Chinese person not entitled to on 
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to the United States, or into the portion of the territory of the United States 
to which such vessel plies; and any violation of this provision shall be pun- 
ishable by a fine not exceeding $2,000. 


The Pacific coast delegation ask for it and the argument that 
white firemen can not do the work, as is claimed by the other 
side, is contradicted by the Firemen’s and Seamen’s Union, as 
follows: 


Whereas during the subsidy debate, and also during the hearings on the 
Chinese-exclusion bill, it has been stated in«Congress that white firemen. for 
reasons of health, can not be employed in the fire rooms of steamers trading 
in the Tropics; and 

Whereas this statement is being used to deprive us of the protection 
against Chinese competition: Therefore, 

Resolved, That we, the Firemen’s Union of Philadelphia, call attention to 
the fact that we sail in vessels on the Gulf coast to Central and South America 
and in any vessels anywhere as long as we are wanted and paid; and 

Resolved, That in our opinion it is not a friendly act to deprive us of work 
and give it to the Chinese; and further 

Resolved, That it would be more frank and friendly to state the reason 
why Chinese are carried, it being known of all seafaring men that the wages 
of Chinese are $9, while we as American firemen insist upon about four times 
that amount; and further 

Resolved, That, being good enough to fight under the flag for its honor, we 
ought to be good enough to make a living under it. 

Approved by regular meeting March 25, 1902. 

WILLIAM ROBERTSON, Chairman. 
HORACE ATKINSON, Secretary. 


Whereas Senator HANNA and Senator Frye stated that the heat in the | 


stokeholds of steamers trading to the Orient is such that no white stokers 
can endure the same; and 
Whereas this statement appears to have been the cause of the Senate vot- 
ing down the anti-Chinese amendment to the ship-subsidy bill; and 
Whereas this statement is without any foundation in fact, the truth being 


that white stokers go in the transports from this coast through the Suez, the | 
Red Sea. and the Indian Ocean to the Philippines, and that white stokers go 


to the West Indies, Central and South America: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the Marine Firemen’s Union, of New York, in regular meet- 
ing assembled, that we repudiate the heat argument and the idea that it had 
any justification in any humanitarian concern for the health of the stokers 
or marine firemen; and further 

Resolved, That we have been and are now willing to serve as stokers in 
those vessels, ana will gladly do the work now done by the Chinese; and further 

Resolved, That we hereby urge upon Congress to give to us, who go to 
sea, the same protection from Chinese competition that it shall be willing to 


give to workers on land. 
WILLIAM MacQuEEN, Chairman. 
JAMES W. BIRD, Secretary. 
MARCH 25, 1902. 
I believe American ships should have American crews, and this 
section should remain in the bill. When we annexed the Ha- 


waiian Islands, we took in over 20,000 Chinese; when we acquired | 
the Philippines, we took title to a large number of Chinese, | 


variously estimated from 200,000 to 1,750,000, and the American 
workingman demands that this cheap labor be not placed in 
competition with his. 


America is the asylum for the oppressed and liberty-loving 


people of the world, and the implied condition of their admission 
to this country is their allegiance to its Government and devotion 
to its institutions. 
are not even bona fide settlers, as the Imperial Chinese consul- 
general admits. 

American labor should not be exposed to the destructive com- 
»etition of aliens who do not, will not, and can not take up the 
yurdens of American citizenship, whose presence is an economic 

blight and a patriotic danger. It has been urged that the Chinese 
are unskilled and that they create wealth in field, mine, and for- 
est, which ultimately redounds to the benefit of the white skilled 
workingman. The Chinese are skilled, and are capable of almost 
any skilled employment. They have invaded the cigar, shoe, 
broom, chemical, clothing, fruit canning, match making, woolen 
manufacturing industries, and have displaced more than 4,000 


white men in these several employments in the city of San Fran- | 


cisco. As common laborers they have throughout California dis- 
placed tens of thousands of men. 

The United States has now a greater per capita of working en- 
ergy than any other land. If it isstimulated by a nonassimilative 
and nonconsuming race, there is grave danger of overproduction 
and stagnation. The home market should grow with the popu- 
lation: but the Chinese, living on the most meager food, having 
no families to support, inured to deprivation, and hoarding their 
wages for use in their native land, whither they invariably re- 
turn, can not in any sense be regarded asconsumers. Their earn- 
ings do not circulate, nor are they reinvested, contrary to those 
economic laws which make the prosperity of nations. For their 
services they may be said to be paid twice, first, by their employer, 
and then by the community. If we must have protection, is it 
not far better for us to protect ourselves against the man than 
against his trade? Some maintain that the admission of the Chi- 
nese would cause an enlargement of our national wealth and a 
great increase of production. In this age of science and inven- 
tion the production of wealth can well be left to take care of it- 
self. Itis itsequitable distribution that must now be the concern 
of the country. 


The enactment of a Chinese-exclusion law is asked for, not only 


by the people of the Pacific coast, but by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and all other labor organizations of the United 
l am in favor of protecting the American workingman 


States. 


It is hardly necessary to say that the Chinese | 
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and giving him employment at good wages, even if we lose our 
trade with China. . 

The Chinese cooly is no benefit to this country, and I for one 
am not willing to allow him to drag the laborer of this country 
| down to his level. 

The American workingman is paid better wages, is more intel- 
| ligent, more ambitious than his brother in any other country in 
_ the world; and we should keep him so; not only should we keep 
| the coolies out, but we should welcome an eight-hour work day 
| toencourage and elevate our workmen. This country has grown 
| great because the best people of all lands have here united to 
_ build up the grandest Government on earth, and we should keep 
advancing and not permit the progress of our country or the 
happiness of our people to be endangered by the overflow of the 
Celestial Empire. 


Cuban Reciprocity Bill. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. WILLIAM T. ZENOR, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 18, 1902, 
On the bill (H. R. 12765) to provide for reciprocal trade relations with Cuba. 
| Mr. ZENOR said: 
Mr. CHarRMAN: At this late hour in the debate I confess to some 
| degree of hesitancy in venturing upon a discussion of this bill, 
and I shall not attempt to do so in detail. But, Mr. Chairman, 
| in view of the very unusual and somewhat extraordinary situa- 
tion presented by the division and conflict of opinion on both 
sides of this Chamber touching the wisdom of the passage of this 
measure, I deem it not only just to myself but due to those whom 
I have the honor to represent upon this floor to briefly explain, in 
| a general way, why I shall support and vote for the bill. I shall 
do this by a somewhat general review of the subject under con- 
sideration, as applied to present conditions, and contrast as best 
I can the views and theory of the two dominant parties concern- 
| ing the expediency of Congress taking some early action in over- 
hauling and revising the present high and burdensome tariff tax- 
ation of this country. As to the pending bill, the ground has been 
so thoroughly covered by the wide range of arguments pro and 
| con already submitted that but little, if anything, of interest re- 
| mains to be said. 
I do not, therefore, assume that any observations I may make 
| touching the merits of this controversy will contribute anything 
of importance to the general fund of information upon that sub- 
| ject. Mr. Chairman, for the first time since I have had the honor 
of being a member of this House I have witnessed the remarkable 
spectacle of the Republican majority divided into factions, bit- 
terly assailing and denouncing each other over a purely Adminis- 
tration measure. It is a somewhat strange and interesting per- 
formance. It is rarely the case that My ory whatever their 
convictions, are unable to compromise their differences in private 
| caucus or to coerce the bolting factions into a surrender of their 
| opposing views to the policy of the recognized leaders of their 
rty. 

But in this instance it seems the insurgent forces have refused 
to yield to party discipline and have carried their grievances into 
this Hall, to be aired and fought out upon this floor. As an ev!- 
dence of this fact and of the struggle between the contending 
forces it is only necessary to recall the statement made in the 
course of his remarks by the distinguished gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Lona]. In the beginning of his address to thés House, 1n 
| referring to the pending measure, he said “that after the Com- 
| mittee on Ways and Means had considered this measure for about 
two and a half months, and had taken testimony covering 760 
pages, it was then considered by the Republican members of the 
committee for some weeks, and finally a resolution was adopte: 
to submit the question to a Republican caucus or conference; 
that such a conference was called, and after five successive meet- 
ings the conference directed the Committee on Ways and Means 
to report this bill.’’ h 

It will thus be seen that this measure has come up throug! 
| great trial and tribulation. What was the occasion for all this 
| delay? Why procrastinate and parley over a very simple measure 
of relief to the Cuban people? Certainly no excuse could be a 
in any uncertainty as to the urgent needs of Cuba, and — 
| less as to the views of the Administration upon the subjec ; 
President Roosevelt, in his message to Con, on the 3d day © 
December, 1901, in speaking upon this —. said: a 

ver, there are weighty reasons of m 
of eT Tia oar ae policy (reciprocity) should be held to have @ 
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uliar application, and I most earnestly ask your attention to the wisdom 
ndeed to the vital need, of providing for a substantial reduction in the tariff 
duties on Cuban imports into the United States. Cuba has in her constitu- 
tion affirmed what we desired, that she should stand, in international matters, 
in closer and more friendly relations with us than with any other power, and 


we are bound by every consideration of honor and ex ency to pass com- 
mercial measures in the interest of her material well being. 

This declaration of a Republican President ought to have been 
a sufficient warrant to the pos gg od the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to act, and act at once. e President’s language was 
plain, and clearly indicated beyond the peradventure of doubt 
the Administration’s policy of ee relief to Cuba. It was 
to consist of not merely a reduction, but a substantial reduc- 
tion, of tariff duties upon all Cuban imports into the United 
States. If the Committee on Ways and Means did not feel fully 
justified in accepting the views of the President, or entertained 
doubts of the wisdom of his judgment as to the manner of grant- 
ing the needed relief, then the views of the late President McKin- 
ley and the honorable Secretary of War, both of whom expressed 
in equally emphatic terms the same opinion as that of President 
Roosevelt upon that subject, should have been considered. 

Here is what the Secretary of War in his annuai report says: 

Our present duty to Cuba can be performed by the making of such a re- 
ciprocal tariff arrangement with her as President McKinley urged in his last 
words to his countrymen at Buffalo on the 5th of September. A reasonable 
reduction in our duties upon Cuban sugar and tobacco, in exchange for fairly 
compensatory reductions of Cuban duties upon American products, will an- 
swer the purpose, and I strongly urge that such an arrangement be promptly 
made. It would involve no sacrifice, but would be as advantageous to us as 
it would be toCuba. The market for American products in a country with 
such a population, such wealth and purchasing power, as Cuba with pros- 

verity would speedily acquire, made certain by the advan of preferential 
duties, would contribute far more to our prosperity than the portion of our 
present duties which we would be required to concede. 

A large part of the $37,000,000 of merchandise which Cuba now imports 
from countries other than the United States, and of the much greater amount 
which she would import if prosperous, should come, and with a proper re- 
ciprocal arrangement inevitably would come, from the United States. An 
examination of the tables, Appendex B, shows that last yearshe bought over 
$6,000,000 worth of cotton of which we supplied less than $500,000; 
nearly $700,000 worth of woolen aoe, of which we supplied less than $22,000; 
over $2,000,000 worth of vegetablesand vegetable fibers, of which we supplie 
but $471,000; over $2,700,000 worth of wines, of which we supplied but $29,000; 

»ver $526,000 worth of silk of which we supplied but $24,000; nearly 
$2,598,000 worth of oils, etc., of which we supplied but $713,000; $1,053,000 worth of 
chemicals, drugs, etc., of which we supplied but $422,000; $8,476,000 worth of 
animals and animal products, of which we anpeye but $1,994,000; $1,638,000 
of manufactures of leather, of which we supplied but ,000; $3,335,000 worth 
of rice, of which we supplied but $3,000. Substantially the whole of these 
articles, of which we now furnish so small a part, should come from the 
fieldsand factories of the United States. (Annual Report Secretary of War, 
November 27, 1901, p. 48.) 

Notwithstanding these emphatic declarations of two Presidents, 
reenforced by the urgent recommendations of the governor-gen- 
eral of the island and Secretary of War, all of whom, as is well 
known, favored not the kind of bill — by the Ways and 
Means Committee and now before this House, but a bill providing 
for a reduction of from 40 to 50 per cent of the existing Dingley 
rates on Cuban imports. These high officials were of the opinion 
that, considering the distressed condition of the Cuban people and 
our relations with that island, we should make a cut of at least 
one-half of the present high and exorbitant duties upon Cuban 
imports through reciprocal trade arrangements. Instead, how- 
ever, of proposing this reasonable and just concession to the Cu- 
ban people, for which they offered to render a just equivalent, 
the majority of the Committee on Ways and Means, composed of 
Republicans, have seen proper to ignore the recommendations of 
these high officials and the earnest appeals of the Cuban people 
for at least a 50 per cent reduction in our tariff rates, and report 
this compromise measure, advocated by the American sugar trust, 
of only a 20 per cent reduction. 

Evidently this bill, entitled “‘A bill to provide for reciprocal 
trade relations with Cuba,’’ does not embody the views of the 
Republican party, nor does it express the convictions of the Dem- 
ocratic party upon the question of our duty to Cuba. The Cuban 
people have the right to expect and the American people are de- 
manding that ample and full justice be done the Cubans. The 
United States has a peculiar interest in this island and its people 
and in the future welfare and success of its government, soon to 
be inaugurated. Having sacrificed thousands of lives and mil- 
lions of treasure to free Cuba from Spanish dominion, in order 
that another republic might be added to this Western Hemisphere, 
¥ he se future destiny, honor, and glory must ever be inseparably 
associated with that of ours; having, as a result of our interven- 
‘on, destroyed the commercial relations of Cuba with European 
Countries, and imposed upon her conditions restrictive of her 
pow er to build up new markets; having oo of Cuba con- 
pg of certain important governmental ctions incident to 

‘cl’ sovereignty, which she readily yielded and incorporated as 
a of her constitution and fundamental law; having willingly 
“one all that we ask of her, and now that she has formed her 
7 ‘nstitution, o her government, and elected her presi- 
ent, and is about ready to take over to herself the control of 
colt government and embark upon her career as an independent 
and free nation, she appeals to us, not as a mendicant, not for 


charity, but for fair and honorable trade relations; for a market 
in which her people can dispose of the fruits of their labor and 
toil at fair and remunerative prices for freer trade and exchange 
of commodities. 

Cuba does not plead for any advantages that shes not willing 
to reciprocate. She stands with open arms within 90 miles of our 
shores, rich in the almost inexhaustible resources of her soil, 
with a climate unsurpassed and a future pregnant with possibil- 
ities. With a commerce aggregating annually the large sum of 
$130,296,887, even now, under all the paralyzing effects of a most 
disastrous war, and with normal conditions once restored and her 
people given the opportunities that a reduction of our high tariff 
rates would guarantee to them in our markets, Cuba would soon 
command a commerce of over $200,000,000 a year, all of which 
she tenders to us if we will but grasp the opportunity. In view 
of this splendid opportunity to widen and expand our markets and 
build up and cement friendly and neighborly intercourse with the 
Cuban people, in view of our admitted duty and obligation involv- 
ing the honor and good faith of the nation, I can not avoid the 
conclusion that the committee reporting this bill have failed to 


| measure up to their full duty and meet the just expectations of 


the country. 

Mr. Chairman, it would be a shortsighted and unstatesmanlike 
view to take of our relations with Cuba if in dealing with her 
we are controlled solely or in any large part by the narrow and 
selfish consideration of one or two domestic industries. It must 
be remembered that Cuba will in the future be a tower of 
strength in maintaining and upholding the Monroe doctrine. It 
is Cuba that will furnish to the United States our strongest base 
for both offensive and defensive operations in the future in all 
cases of national peril, and will most effectively secure us in the 
enjoyment of national peace. It is not Porto Rico, the Philip- 

ines, Florida, or the storm-swept coasts of the Gulf States that 
om or will be selected for the American coaling stations, but 
Cuba, with its sympathetic people, central position, and its deep 
and secure harbors—Cuba, that has ceded to us extraordinary 
privileges in harbors and coaling stations. Cuba is as certainly 
and securely within the armed defenses of the United States as 
if it were annexed. 

This closeness of relationship and mutuality of great interests, 
this bond which must make us inseparable for purposes of war, 
should likewise induce us to make such trade concessions as will 
make us equally inseparable for purposes of peace. Mr. Chair- 
man, I said a few moments ago that Cuba presented a splendid 
field for American trade and commerce. I now desire briefly to 
call attention to this phase of the question. For the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1901, the total value of imports into Cuba was 
$66,167,645. Of this sum the United States furnished $28,475,002 
worth and the rest of the world furnished $37,692,643 worth. 

For this same year Cuba sold $64,127,242 worth of her products. 
Of this amount she sold to the United States $45,886,568 worth, 
and to all other countries only $18,342,674 worth. This latter 
sum was made up almost entirely from sales of cigarettes, cigars, 
and leaf tobacco. Cuba bought more than $37,600,000 worth from 
all other countries, or double the value of the products she sold to 
them, their balance of the trade exceeding $18,000,000. On the 
other hand, Cuba received in cash from the United States, as her 
balance of the trade with us, nearly $17,500,000. When Spain 
had control and governed the island of Cuba, she applied a sys- 
tem of preferential duties in favor of not only all articles pro- 
duced in Spain and exported to Cuba, but in favor of all articles 
brought to Cuba in Spanish vessels. 

These preferential duties ranged from one-fourth to one-half of 
the duties paid by foreign countries. This policy and system en- 
abled Spain to command 90 per cent of the Cuban imports, or, in 
other words, to sell to Cuba 90 per cent of all she bought. The 
application of the same policy, the same principle, by the United 
States to Cuba would enable us to control the Cuban trade in the 
same manner and in like proportion. 

A carefully prepared table, which I will incorporate as part of 
my remarks, embracing certain articles imported into Cuba for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, amounting in the aggregate 
to the sum of $45,322,942, shows the names and classes of arti- 
cles composing this sum sold by the United States and those by 
all other countries to Cuba during this period. It may be noted 
that this table does not include all the articles furnished by the 
rest of the world, only those in the main in which the rest of the 
world furnished larger quantities than the United States, norare 
all the items furnished by the United States given; in fact, none 
of those in which the United States outstrips all other countries 
are included. The United States has how the larger part of the 
trade in fresh beef, pork, eggs, flour, coal oil, coal, machinery, 
railroad iron, and a number of other very important articles of 
importation. : 

But these are more than offset on the part of other countries 
by cattle, rice, salt, wines, olive oil, preserved fruits, dried beef, 
cottons, linens, silks, woolens, shoes, hats and caps, and a 
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number of other common articles of consumption, all of which the 
United States produces, and most of which in quantities in excess of 
domestic consumption. It will also be observed from an examina- 
tion of this table that of the aggregate total of $45,322,942 of this 
class of imports into Cuba for this period the United States only 
secured $10,356,725 worth, or only about 23 per cent. The rest of 
the world obtained $34,962,101 worth, or more than 77 per cent. 
The value of the balance of the imports for this fiscal year; not 
included in table, is $20,844,700. Of this sum the United States 
furnished $18,114,160 worth, consisting of articles sold to Cuba 
in which the United States has virtually no competition, making 
our share in this balance of trade 86 per cent. 

This demonstrates that in making reciprocal trade arrange- 
ments with Cubaif we would apply the correct principle we 


could secure at least 86 per cent of her entire trade, or $56,904,000 | 


worth of it, which is just double the amount we shared the last 
year. For the purpose of showing the present and former Span- 
ish rates of duties levied upon Cuban imports, two columns of 
per centum have been added tothe table. The first column repre- 
sents the present ad valorem duty collected upon the articles 
enumerated upon their entering Cuba; the second the former 
Spanish rates. 

Imports from the United States and all other countries into Cuba, fiscal year 











































ending June 30, 1901. 
. Former 
Names and classes of articles. —— SS = —— 
Atimentary articles, 
Per cent.| Per cent. 
Broné and Diecwit ..............<0- $33, 616 So 5.5 35 
Beef, other than fresh ............. 64,782 | 1,917,016 81.5 34 
DD 1... ddd shiteibinintinneemabinakas 29,319 78,974 18.4 30 
ON te 59, 333 401, 410 18.5 20 
I 402, 846 99, 8382 10 50 
Sanat bbciionukacmeneenneeman 1,815, 706 768,744 37 48 
I al el 238, 901 769, 675 10.1 19 
I i a i 50, 630 207, 397 22.2 21 
Fruit, green and dried............. 117,611 267,508 il 37 
a oe en ik lean 4,166 82, 589 14.2 38 
Meat products............ sialic 187, 322 | 184,515 24 5 
I i ccaiinslntes sites anaes 18, 594 | 7, 331 7 37 
Oil, olive, and other vegetable .._- 43,998 | 974,944 11.5 27 
ED tak teninctnesthcaansemn ddan 6, 265 | 28, 507 25.6 55 
Mics dip didhncdiiiicinescsemnecichal 8,481 | 8,332,019 2.9 46 
EERE ELT 2,501 | 46, 399 81 145 
I ects A a a eee 8,616 43, 534 12 36 
cs oe 13 942 | 100, 348 25 36 
I CRI in tiontonseednavoall 82, 249 | 68, 579 25 43 
Vegetables, garden ................ 868,223 | 1,255,902 18.5 39 
I lh ce a a 815, 671 169, 331 24.9 86 
I ie a ee a So ee 995 75, 543 8.5 36 
I nl tian 7,227 15, 17 20 35 
I I 5,419 170, 682 60 70 
ine, in bottles and barrels_-_..... 6,463 | 1,846,989 80 45 
Champagne and cordials.......... , 484 32,458 50 88 
staal 8, 780,920 | 12,024,071 |..........].......... 
Chemical products. | | | 
fedicines, patented................ 138, 880 | 146, 693 11 38 
SE SEE OE nn: tts cnttbnesonsmccmntieniel 244, 082 432,812 8.5 30 
SUMING: innennts icichtcctnteieictearestite iene 101, 478 124, 995 28.4 88 
PONY, .nciitntmicnidatatbinmaduaa 15, 889 143, 838 37.4 55 
EN LES LS I 38, 026 408, 490 36 35 
POET ss iechetendnenbbneiaeinaed 13, 272 64, 890 aT | 40 
OR a icircisttestitiiaeasschnsdinhettidied | SURMISE eis cet ccncsedld 
Fibers, tissues, and apparel. 
Cotton: 
Ee 109,265 | 1,086,194 84.3 88 
Loosely woven ................. 237,621 | 2,369,147 28 36 
SUE MD fice ee 13, 430 651, 876 87.3 42 
Carpets, quiltings, etc.........- 6, 898 83, 006 5O 40 
Tulies and laces ................ 2,146 334, 336 29 40 
a ee 17, 157 9, 162 10 7 
Wearing apparel ............... 34, 453 126, 784 24.3 41 
Yarn and thread ............... 1,738 218, 560 24.4 of 
All other manufactures.......- , 936 740,119 28.6 82 
Fibers: 
pees Bee WRN... oon cnc nnnd 82,177 430, 646 21 88 
Cordage and rope .............. 84, 806 25, 531 23 40 
SNL a 1,663 45, 836 18.7 81 
All other manufactures.......- 16,841 | 1,240,396 23.8 37 
Silk, and manufactures of -.......- 24, 057 497 , 354 45 58 
Wooland woolens.............. 19,871 666, 640 40 56 
Hats and cage ........<...<+.. 29, 801 857,195 2 29 
RI ae | 23,209 33, B86 19.3 i 
Leather, manufactures of. ........- | 482,141 | 1,320,361 22 40 
abel .nccitalisdndenrswniibiehiel | 1,127,160 | 10,186,629 |......-...|.-..-.--.. 
Manufactures, various. | 
Brooms and brushes -.............. | 19, 272 26, 823 84.9 80 
Candies ...... eee 4,990 | 818,188 18.3 30 
CONNOR as ee eae | 4, 456 60, 618 88.4 43 
Earthen and stone ware.._......... 20, 282 152, 312 81. 41 
Celluloid, and manufactures of _.-..| 4,544 28, 351 81. 60 
Cement _. ia Soa oe 157, 586 51,219 26.5 80 
Clocks and watches anos 27, 428 71, 724 2. 16 
COE dc Ai dc ccactincndivenimincaee i 9, 358 28, 818 6.4 7 


| a moral if not a legal obligation to relieve 
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Former 

Names and classes of articles. Zee Sa = a 

Manufactures, various—Cont’d. 
Per cent.| Per cent. 
SINT. wns tepaain ctinnseteiiiinien sail . 823 $83, 009 19.5 38 

a ae Ssicuieninaered 7, 857 55, 346 B0. 29 

SE SUID. nieccnctucksdsnenen 19, 324 85, 689 20. 40 
a tla a ale ht atl 202, 466 877,017 25.2 89 
Musical instruments -.............. 9, 201 52, 826 40. 35 
ie eae eS 229, 001 682, 823 27.7 b 5] 
Rubber, manufactures of .......... 78, 212 169, 930 19. 80 
Miscellaneous carriages.-........... 138, 002 21, 260 23. 2 
Umbrellas, canes, etc .............- 10, 194 55, 522 2. 30 
Wood, hogsheads and barrels - __.. 218, 186 260, 591 16.8 50 
| Wood, unspecified manufactures. - 22, 797 18, 711 80. 38 
Total..:.....------ss0---+-+e0-| 1,211,967 | 2,545,277 |......-.-- iris 
Metal manufactures. 
Brass,and manufactures of-....... 26, 586 45, 094 19.2 30 
Copper,and manufactures of. ..... 149, 138 64, 883 17.3 35 
| Ironand steel, bars, bands, rods, ete 122, 109 125, 862 26.5 23 
CIID cundnigednibematnaitiiandadticiin 29, 5384 48, 935 28.5 22 
STII <cinccninevteeen pointe dinieinaal 7,412 15, 330 28. 44 
Locks, hinges, and builders’ hard- 

I i a ed ale a eee | 48,250 40,212 14.3 38 
Tools, not elsewhere specified _..... 128, 884 |, 269 16. 29 
Castings, not elsewhere specified... 135, 199 55, 090 11.4 26 
Nails, spikes, and tacks............. 147,659 107, 732 18, 82 
Needles, pins,and all fine articles... 57,915 146, 186 18.5 85 
All other manufactures-_-_.......... 814, 061 199, 139 16 1 
SS UID in cesietcnenpeinieich sdactebbulinaniceens 8, 338 115, 278 14.1 0 
Lead, and manufactures of........ 30, 100 22, 951 16.7 30 
I NL caine cannes eneainaterl 88, 554 43, 946 25 i) 
Tin and tin compositions -......... 78,124 60, 454 16.5 20 
Zinc,and manufactures of......... 1,229 19, 809 20.6 25 

i cenictsncntinncinednsinst 1,829,592 | 1,180,220 |..........1. : 

Miscellaneous, 

Settle in dik st nenimleroeremneidiaceptennt aphasia 1, 260, 385 | 6,020,087 7.5 20 

TN ws sitlncnnLemivnsiwell 31, 248 108, 673 15 40 
Stones, building, ete ............... 16, 752 28, 296 85 47 
Allarticles not otherwise specified.| 1,038, 674 615, 812 20 80 

ORE. . <: ccccssesbansnataysenl 2,347,009 ee | Bidabaeven 
RESUME OF TOTALS. 

Names and classes of articles. | ee Sa 
DEES CEE. oinrcciv vind since acccnahaiebiews $8, 789, 820 $12, 924, 071 
CSIEIE POORER cece cre gensonatovecesonses cous 561, 627 1,821, 718 
Fibers, tissues, and apparel........................- 1,127,160 10, 186,029 
I SC cena sincinn ineandeestonsinbees 1, 211, 987 2, 545, 277 
REE ae: 1, 829, 592 11, 180, 220 
OCTNOE noc 0s cctnes ens énsececscocctes ecenwond 2, 347,009 | 6, 772, 868 





As to the reduction of duty on tobacco, no one is heard to com- 
plain, and the facts do not warrant the belief that any harm will 
come from any increased competition to our tobacco producers. 
The consumption of cigars in the United States for the year end- 
ing July 1, 1901, was 5,770,954,369. The total production of cigars 
in Cuba does not exceed 250,000,000 per annum. This includes 
all cigars sold in Europe, as well as in the United States. The 
total Cuban production does not exceed 44 per cent of the present 
American consumption. The annual consumption of cigars in 
the United States will naturally increase with the increase of 
population, while it is conceded that the United States does not 
and can not produce the same quality of tobacco raised in Cuba. 
The difference in quality between American and Cuban grown 
tobacco renders competition between the two harmless to the 
American tobacco producer. Besides this it is admitted by the 
best-informed of both American and Cuban tobacco growers that 


the annual production of Cuban tobacco of the grades valuable 
enough to pay the cost of export transportation can not be largely 
or materially increased. Hence any pretended grounds for alarm 


I a cnet eee 10,356,725 | 34, 930, 183 
j 
| 
| 


|among American tobacco growers arising out of competition 
| with the exports of tobacco from Cuba to this country woul¢ 
| seem to be without any substantial foundation. . ee 
| Now, Mr. Chairman, what are the conditions with which we 
| find ourselves confronted in Cuba? Cuba is asking our Govern- 
| ment for some remedial legislation—some relief. It is urged in 
| behalf of this appeal that we owe Cuba a duty; that we are unde! 
her people from finan- 
| cial and business distress; from the effects of prevailing low prices 
| for her sugar product; prices that do not equal the cost of pro- 
| duction; prices brought about not by any act of our Governmen ; 
| but conceded to be due to a fall in the price of sugar the w rid 
'over. It is urged that the Cubans are without money and t x A 
credit exhausted; that unless they secure some immodia‘e = 
they will not be able to harvest their present crop of cane a 
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lant their next crop. This claim seems fairly well supported 

y the a | given before the committee in their hearings 
upon this bill. If not in present distress, they will suffer in the 
near future unless something be done. They do not ask char- 
ity; they come with a quid pro quo to offer as a fair equivalent 
for the favor asked. They seek to secure from us a reciprocal 
trade arrangement by which they can enter and sell their prod- 
ucts in the markets of the United States, and in return for what- 
ever concessions we make in that behalf to grant to us on our 
products exported to Cuba a like reduction or preferential rates 
equal thereto. 

They ask for a reduction of 50 per cent of the present duties 
imposed by the Dingley law. It is pretty clearly shown, if not 
absolutely demonstrated, that any less reduction than this will 
not materially help them. What are the duties, under the Ding- 
ley law, upon articles coming to the United States from Cuba? 
How do they compare with the rates of duty upon the imports 
from other countries? Mr. Chairman, while the general average 
of tariff duties upon all dutiable articles imported into the United 
States is 51 per cent, the highest general average of any law ever 
placed upon the statute books, exceeding the general average un- 
der the McKinley law of 1890 by nearly 2 per cent. But while 
this general average of duties does not exceed 51 per cent upon 
all articles imported into the United States, yet, as applied to 
Cuba alone, the average rates of duty paid by Cuba upon articles 
imported by her into our country is about 100 per cent. This 
happens because of the fact that the two chief products of export 
by Cuba are sugar and tobacco, upon which are levied the heaviest 
tariff rates known to the Dingley law. 

The maximum rate of duty on unrefined sugar being from 
$1.684 to $1.824 per hundred pounds and on refined anywhere 
from $1.95 to $2.40 per hundred pounds, according to the methods 
employed by different experts in making the estimates. The 
scheme devised in the sugar schedule in the present Dingley law 
is so complex and complicated that it is conceded that it re- 
quires the very best skill of experts to determine the exact per 
cent of protection they are entitled to under its provisions. 
These, experts, strange to say, differ in their computations and 
arrive at different results in their manipulation of figures. The 
law itself is grievously faulty in its construction in that it is so 
indefinite and uncertain that it permits the sugar trusts and 
those sharing in its benefits to take this advantage. But, be this 
as it may, it is a conceded fact that the average of duties paid by 
Cuba is now about 100 per cent. The duties upon tobacco are 
oe per cent, and this is the next largest article of Cuban 
export. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, how much sugar does Cuba produce for 
export? For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, Cuba produced 
about 875,000 tons of sugar. Of this amount she exported about 
825,000 tons to the United States. The amount of domestic or 
free sugar produced in the United States, including Porto Rico 
and Hawaii, was about 850,000 tons. 

ae Wilson’s latest report on the subject places the beet- 
sugar production for 1901 in the United States at 198,500 tons, 
from the following sources: California, 80,000 tons; Michigan, 
60,000 tons: Colorado, 20,000 tons: Utah, 15,000 tons; Nebraska, 
7,000 tons; New York, 7,000 tons; Wisconsin, 3,000 tons; Minne- 
sota, 2,500 tons; Washington, 2,000 tons; Oregon, 2,000tons. The 
cane-sugar production is estimated in detail as follows: Southern 
States, 300,000 tons; Porto Rico, 100,000 tons; Hawaii, 300,000 
tons; total, 700,000 tons. 

The amount of sugar consumed in the United States during the 
year ending December 31, 1901, was 2,372,316 tons. This would 
leave a balance to be imported of 1,522,316. The consumption 


of sugar in the United States has increased at the average rate of | 


6.94 per cent per annum for the last twenty years. At this aver- 
age annual rate of increase the increase in consumption for the 
present year will be 164,638 tons, making the total amount of 
sugar consumed in the United States during the year ending De- 
cember 81, 1902, 2,586,954 tons. To meet this requirement for 
consumption the maximum supply of free sugar from the crops 
now under way is estimated to be as follows: 

Hawaii (estimated), from 


Porto Ri Minted nihikinn cpod amc encenh ee sen 800,000 to 350,000 tons 
orto Rico (estimated), from. .........-..-..-ss.0-++- 100,000 to 150,000 tons 
Doe and Texas (estimated), from .............-- 300,000 to 850,000 tons 
omestic beets (estimated), from ...................-- 150,000 to 150,000 tons 
Doted Geni ee de ie eaiad 850,000 to 1,000,000 tons 


This leaves from 1,536,954 to 1,686,954 tons as amargin between 
home production and consumption, which must be supplied from 
foreign sources. This amount of foreign sugar must enter the 
United States subject to the high rates of duty under the Dingley 
tariff. This margin of foreign importation constitutes an actual 
protection afforded our American sugar producers. Until this 
—— of foreign importation is exhausted the American indus- | 

ry is fully protected. The sugar crop of Cuba has never ex- | 
ceeded 1,100,000 tons in its most prosperous years, 





The following table will show the annual production of aigar 
in Cuba for the past twelve years: 


Tons. | Tons. 
itintin akbedtidendeaddiia) ME EME wscreabiwésudéitbectecnc. SOND 
sient stain maint + aint anaes 314,000 
a sepannnes GaIED 
i vitanddas ancien dated * - go. | eae 308, 453 
IK iniinediheencenddswons 1,060,000 | 1900-1001 ....................... 635,856 
PR 240,000 | 1901-2 (estimated) ............. 875,000 


With this large excess of consumption over production, can any 
reasonable mind find any occasion to grow hysterical over the 
threatened invasion of our sugar market by Cuban sugar? Can 
any gentleman upon this floor or elsewhere justify his refusal to 
| consent to the small and insignificant reduction of 20 per cent pro- 
| posed in this bill in the interest of Cuba, in the interest of larger 
| and freer trade, in the interest of what is still more important 

than either, of a possible reduction of the price of sugar to the 
| great mass of consumers of this country? I take it that he can 
| not. I donot hesitate to say that the great majority of the people 

of this country will refuse to excuse, if they do not condemn, any 
Representative here who has the opportunity and fails to record 
his vote in favor of cutting down these duties, in favor of remov- 
ing a part of the high-protective wall that has been thrown around 
an — of such prime importance and general use to the whole 
people. 

There is now, and has been for several years, a strong and 
growing sentiment against the manifest injustice of maintaining 
the present high, exorbitant, and useless rates of the Dingley 
tariff upon many of the articles included in its various schedules. 
The people have had an object lesson in the practical operation of 
this law that has challenged their attention, and they are won- 
dering why it is that they must continue to be taxed for the ben- 
efit of the protected industries which have long since outgrown 
the necessities of protection, whose output is far in excess of the 
home market, far in excess of domestic use and consumption, and 
who, on account of this selfish and monopolistic policy, are en- 
abled to shut out all competition at home and charge our own 
people much higher prices for what they need and must have 
than they do the people of foreign countries. They are begin- 
ning to study and understand something of their own interest 
and of the operation of these Republican laws and policies, and 
the more they study and understand and the more they investi- 
gate and inquire into the producing causes of trusts, combina- 
tions, and monopoly of markets and control of prices the more 
thoroughly persuaded they become that the chief of all these 
evils is the policy of an exorbitant and excessively high tariff. 

Mr. Chairman, while I know the power and influence of parti- 
san appeals, the tyranny of partisan prejudice, and the courage 
required to break away from a lifetime association with the po- 
litical party of our choice, yet, notwithstanding all these cher- 
ished ties, we owe a still higher duty, a more sacred obligation, 
to ourselves and the country. When the policies and course of 
that party no longer serve the best interest of the people; when 
it has ceased to express and carry out the popular will and 
has entered upon a career of colonial exploitation abroad and a 
still more destructive system of spoliation at home; when the de- 
signs, purposes, and policies of such party manifest an utter dis- 
regard of the demands of the people in matters of the highest 
concern and vital importance to their well-being, it is well to 
pause and consider the wisdom of our political action. And this, 
Mr. Chairman, is what the people of this country are doing to- 
day, and unless some radical change takes place in the policies of 
this Administration, unless some legislative relief is given the 
country and the great army of consumers from existing condi- 
tions of tariff taxation, an aroused public opinion will certainly 
and justly sweep from place and power those who have thus be- 
trayed the confidence of the country. 

Believing that the pending bill is framed along these lines, and, 
to the extent of the proposed 20 per cent reduction in our tariff to 
all the products coming from Cuba, is in strict accord with Demo- 
cratic principles and the demands of the country, I see no reason 
why I, as a Democrat, should not support and vote for it. While 
I can see no good reason why Democrats can not consistently sup- 
port this bill, yet it must not be understood that I regard the bill 
as a Democratic measure. Such a thing as a Democratic bill in- 
volving questions of Democratic tariff reform being reported 
favorably to this House by the present Ways and Means Commit- 
tee would be entirely too much to expect, and no Democrat, I am 
sure, would either expect or hope for such athing. If it wasa 
Democratic bill, it would not stop at a 20 per cent reduction on 
Cuban sugar. It would go much farther in its measure of tariff 
relief to Cuba, not only on sugar, but on all other articles coming 
from Cuba. 

It would have provided for a reduction of at least 40 or 50 per 
cent, as the Cuban people ask and as was suggested by General 
Wood and other American officials in charge of the military gov- 





| ernment of that island. If it had been reported by a Democratic 
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committee it would have included a provision for the abolition 
of the entire differential duty and all sugar coming into the 
United States from foreign countries, and thereby given the 
American people some relief as against the American Sugar Re- 
fining Company and all other sugar trusts in this country. If 
this bill had been a Democratic measure, even though coming 
from a leading Republican committee of this House, it would 
have proposed to place on the free list all articles manufactured, 
whether by a trust or otherwise, and sold abroad at prices below 
what they are sold for at home. 

If it bore the similitude of a Democratic measure, it would 
have carried a provision for relegating to the free list all articles 
of steel, iron, and other metals and manufactures thereof em- 
braced in the metal schedule of the Dingley law, and all wood 
pulp used in the manufacture of paper, and all other articles in- 
cluded in what is known as the Babcock bill, introduced by Mr. 
Bascock, of Wisconsin, at the present session of Congress. Such 
a bill, Mr. Chairman, would, if enacted into law, afford some ma- 
terial relief to the country and prove of immense value and benefit 
to the farmers and agriculture. Such a bill would be responsive 
to the universal sentiment of the country and be welcomed as a 
real benefaction by those who are the helpless victims of this vi- 
cious, trust-breeding, and monopoly-creating policy of the Repub- 
lican party. It would be gladly hailed by the great body of the 
people as a harbinger of emancipation from the remorseless grasp 
of greed and avarice. 

But, Mr. Chairman, unfortunately the bill reported by the Re- 
publican Ways and Means Committee, and now before this House 
for our consideration, is not sucha bill as that. It is neither a 
Republican nor Democratic measure. It is hardly a respectable 
compromise of the two, although it has been severely denounced 
by many Republicans upon that side of the Chamber in the course 
of this debate as so highly tinctured with Democratic ideas and 
tendencies that they will not, as they say, stultify themselves or 
compromise the honor and faith of their party by supporting it; 
while upon this side of the Chamber are found Democrats just as 
emphatic in their denunciation of the measure as a wicked con- 
trivance of the Republicans to shirk the responsibility of a grave 
and important national duty, diluted with only 20 per cent of 
Democracy to commend it to their support. The insurgent Re- 
publican contingent on that side of the Chamber insist that they 
will not surrender one farthing of the protective duties on sugar 
even to relieve the distress of Cuba. 

The Democrats, always more conservative, always more con- 
siderate, while not accepting the provisions of the bill as satis- 
factory: while hoping to be able to secure amendments to it before 
it is put upon its passage that will not only render it much more 
effective in the accomplishment of the purpose contemplated, but 
will, in addition, afford a large measure of much-needed relief to 
the people of our own country as well as to those of Cuba, yet, 
failing in this, will, as a party, support the bill. I much prefer, 
Mr. Chairman, that before I am compelled to cast my vote, 
the bill be amended. I think it should be amended. I believe 
there should be a greater reduction in the per cent of tariff duties 
than 20 per cent. I believe this is necessary to meet the situation 
in Cuba and afford the people there proper relief. I believe this 
should be done for the further reason that the lower we fix the 
tariff duties on Cuban imports the greater will be the preferential 
duties granted us under the provisions of this bill. 

It is virtually admitted upon both sides of this controversy that 
the freer the trade is made between Cuba and the United States 
the more certainly we will command the trade of that island. 
No reduction in tariff rates between Cuba and this country will, 
in my judgment, injure or cripple a single industry in the United 
States; but, on the other hand, would benefit our people in giving 
us the Cuban market for the products of both the farm and fac- 
tory, and may result in securing to our consumers a lower price for 
sugar. The opposition made to this proposition by the friends of 
the beet-sugar industries is, in my judgment, wholly without 
foundation. As long as our people consume over 1,500,000 tons 
of sugar more than we raise, as long as we are importers of sugar 
and not exporters, our sugar factories and industries can not be af- 
fected by tariff duties upon what sugar comes from Cuba. If 
there is any doubt about this in the minds of those who feel ap- 
_ prehensive upon this subject, it seems to me that the whole matter 

should be put at rest by the statement of the two great magnates 
of the beet-sugar industries. 

Messrs. Henry T. Oxnard and W. Bayard Cutting are the two 
great leaders and managing heads of the American beet-sugar busi- 
ness. Mr. Oxnard, ina trade circular issued in January, 1899, said: 

Perhaps it may be well to draw attention to one or two features of the in- 


dustry: 
‘ i) lts product is a staple of universal consumption and of the readiest 


saie 
(2) The protuct isa finished article, the sugar being turned out refined 
and granulated, the manufacturer not being dependent upon the refiners’ 


trust for his market. 
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(8) Competition by home production is so remote as to be scarcely werth 
consideration. The United States is now compelled toimport three-quarters 
of its consumption, and it would take at least 300 factories of a daily capacity 
of 500 tons of beets to produce present importation. 

Regarding the future development an pane of the beet-sugar in- 
dustry in the United States there can be absolutely no doubt, for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

(1) Of the tropical countries which it is pesqetes to annex to the United 
States, Porto Rico is too small to cut any figure, and the Philippine Islands 
have not the necessary elements for the expansion of the sugar business suf- 
ficiently rapid to give any concern to those interested in the production of 
sugar from beets in this country for the next twenty-five ears to come. 

(2) The island of Cuba is so situated that its sugar in wp By rapidly 
recover the ground lost during the insurrection, provided that the ier 

uestion there can be satisfactorily settled. There is, however, no fear that 

Juban production, even under an annexation to the United States, can in 
our day expand to the point where the United States would become export- 
ers of sugar instead of importers, and hence that protection would no longer 

protect. 
: (8) Greater than all the above assurances of the permanence of the sugar 
industry in this country is the fact that sugar can be produced cheaper here 
than it can be in Europe. The sugar industry is, after all, merely an agricul- 
tural one. We can undersell Europe in the production of all other crops, 
and sugar is no exception. The sugar consumed in the civilized world con- 
sists of 3,000,000 tons of cane sugar grown in the a and 5,000,000 tons of 
beet sugar grown on the Continent of Europe. Therefore,in considering any 
given sugar enterprise, if it can meetand overcome the oa of sugar 
on the Continent of Europe, it is perfectly safe to say that it has a permanent 
future. 


Now, it is claimed that Mr. Oxnard was mistaken when he 
made this statement, because he predicated his calculation upon 
an erroneous basis. Mr. Oxnard himself has since attempted to 
explain away this deliberate declaration made by him upon the 
theory that he had assumed certain data that failed to materialize; 
but the inherent weakness of this denial is manifest when you 
consider that that statement was made after an experience and 
practical knowledge in the beet-sugar business of nine years and 
after there had been produced and marketed of beet sugar in 
the United States about 300,000 tons. So that here we have, as 
against the arguments made by the advocates of the beet-sugar 
interests and those who are now opposing this bill upon the 
ground that the proposed reduction of duty on sugar will cripple 
and destroy this industry, the testimony of the most prominent 
and, I assume, the best-informed beet-sugar man in this country 
to the effect that beet sugar needs no protection whatever. Add 
to this the further testimony of the facts and figures evidenced 
by the late census bulletin upon this subject, and it will be made 
to appear that Mr. Oxnard was not only not mistaken in his first 
statement, but was, as he himself declares, very conservative. 

According to this United States census bulletin the average 
price paid for a ton ef 2,000 pounds of beets in the United States 
is $4.39. The average per cent of sucrose carried by the beet is 
14.5 per cent. But suppose this per cent is somewhat high, and 
to be entirely safe and conservative we assume only 12 per cent, 
or 240 pounds of refined sugar to a ton of beets. One hundred 
ton of beets at $4.39 per ton equals $439. Manufacturing, at $3 
per ton—figure estimated by beet-sugar interests—equals $300. 
A 12 per cent yield of sugar would make cost of 24,000 pounds of 
refined sugar $739, or a little less than 3 cents and 1 mill per 
pound. The average price of granulated sugar during the last 
year was 5.05 cents ang) pound. Figuring on this basis, and I sub- 
mit that it is entirely fair to the beet-sugar producers, they have 
a profit of 2 cents a pound, or $40 a ton. In view of this enor- 
mous profit can it be said that Mr. Oxnard was not right when 
he said that beet sugar needed no protection? But this is not the 
question. It is not proposed to deprive beet sugar of protection. 
All that this bill proposes is a reduction of existing duties 20 per 
cent. What, destroy the protection on sugar, when after this 
cut is made it will still enjoy a higher rate of protective duty 
than almost any other article on the dutiable list? 

If this is what our Republican friends call a destruction of the 
protective tariff system—great , Save us the mark! Mr. 
Chairman, I have just said that a motion will be made by this 
side of the House at the proper time to amend this bill by 
abolishing the existing trust differential tax on sugar. This. 
Mr. Chairman, will furnish an opportunity to all members of 
this House to demonstrate their sincerity and make good their 
professions of opposition to the sugar trust. The American Suge 
Refining Company has throughout this debate been bitterly as- 
sailed and made the excuse, in a very large measure, by both advo- 
cates and opponents of this bill for their position—a very peculiar 
and anomalous condition of things. To one having listened to 
the arguments advanced for and against this bill, it would seem 
that the sugar trust was of all organized agencies, human or 11- 
human, the most friendless, the most hated and despised in this 
Hall—upon this floor. 

But it remains to be seen, to be tried, and tested whether the 
votes will accord with the professions, with the declarations 
made, when the final moment arrives. If there be an amendment 
ingrafted upon this bill and passed removing the differentia 
duty. eliminating the Dutch standard in color, ingeniously wal 
trived and purposely designed solely for the benefit of the sug@t 
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trust and for the trusts exclusively, a great service will be ren- 
dered to the American ple. Let him who falters or fails in 
duty, 


the performance of this duty, who forfeits his words upon this 
floor, be pilloried and punished for his duplicity by an honest and 
fearless constituency, as I have no doubt he will be. This pro- 
posed amendment will distinctly present the plain and simple is- 
sue between the sugar trust upon one hand and the American 
consumer and ta yer upon the other, and the vote to be re- 
corded upon it will unequivocally disclose the names of those 
who stand with the trusts and those who stand with the Ameri- 
can people—the American consumer and taxpayer. This differ- 
ential duty is of two kinds, one known as the specific and the other 
the hidden. To illustrate, I quote from a recognized writer upon 
this question the following: 

The word “ differential’’ has been currently accepted as indicating the 124 
cents added specific omy. As it is desired to gradually bring about a change 
of terms, in this article both are indicated. 

The 12} cents is the specific added duty to protect refiners, over and above 
ms maximum duty ($1.825 per 100 pounds) levied to protect domestic pro- 

cers, 

: “The total differential which protects the American refineries is of a double 
ture: 
"7 la ) The specific added duty of 12} cents. 

(b) The actual difference between the duty paid on any grade of imported 
sugar and the maximum duty levied on unrefined sugars. 

(a) Is the apparent specific added duty currently termed the differential; 
and (b) is the hidden differential. 

The maximum duty on refined ogee is $1.95. 

The maximum duty on unrefined is $1.825. 

The difference is the specific duty accorded to protect refined sugar, and 
where the duty on unrefined sugars is taken off there should be only the 
specific duty on refined remaining. 

Were the duty on unrefined sugars taken off there should only remain 
the specific duty on refined. This would do away with any differential and 
only the specific duty remain, therefore the $0.12; is not the differential but 
the added specific duty for refined sugars. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, a few words in regard to one other amend- 
ment already referred to. This amendment will be the same as 
the Babcock bill, which we are told by members of the Ways and 
Means Committee was offered by the Democratic members of that 
committee as an amendment to this bill while before that com- 
mittee, and was voted down by the Republican majority. This 
motion will be renewed at the proper time in this House as an 
amendment to the pending bill. e are further informed by 
members of that committee that Mr. Bascock, himself a Repub- 
lican member of this committee, voted against incorporating the 
same in the pending bill asan amendment thereto. So it appears 
that Mr. Bascock has refused to take advantage of the only oppor- 
tunity he will ever have of securing consideration of his much- 
famed measure for placing steel and various other articles upon 
the free list. 

How Mr. BaBcock will be able to explain to his Wisconsin con- 
stituents and the country at large that he was honest and sincere 
in introducing this bill, in the face of his refusal to vote for its 
favorable report from the committee, of which he is a prominent 
member, is a matter that surpasses the comprehension of the un- 
initiated. His friends and the friends of his measure must neces- 
sarily feel a sense of mortification, if not sore disappointment, at 
the early and willing surrender of his convictions, if any he had, 
at the first beck and call of ae eehy There is likely to arise in 
the public mind a dark and shadowy suspicion that there was and 
is some strange and mysterious connection between his unfriendly 
behavior toward his own reform measure and the dominating in- 
fluences of his party, especially that potential element of his party 
to whom he and his colleagues upon the Republican National 
Congressional Committee have to appeal for succor and aid in 
campaign stress. Be that as it may, certain it is, however, that 
he abandoned a sentiment and demand of his party that is bold 
and courageous enough to find open and explicit expression all 
over the country, and in no State more so than that of the gen- 
tleman’s own State—Wisconsin. In the gentleman’s own Con- 
gressional district, as reported in the special correspondence to 
the Washington Post, and published in the issue of that paper of 
the 18th instant, it appears that his own party, at conventions 
held for the purpose of renominating our distinguished friend as 
the Republican candidate to succeed himself in this House, have 
be idly and fearlessly spoken out upon this subject, and in strong 
and unequivocal terms approved the bill with which his name 
— = recently had been so honorably associated. This is the 

spatch: 

[Special to the Washington Post.] 
FOR BABCOCK AND FREE STEEL—TWO COUNTIES IN HIS DISTRICT INDORSE 
HIS ATTITUDE IN CONGRESS. 
BARABOO, WIS., April 17. 

The Sauk County Republicans held a convention here to-day and elected a 
solid delegation for the renomination of Congressman BABCOCK and adopted 
® resolution in favor of the bill introdu by Mr. BABcocK reducing the 
ariff on steel prosact, The resolution is as follows: 
1 The Republicans of Sauk County in convention assembled reaffirm their 
alle ziance to the doctrines of the Republican y, believing that the pros- 
clay of the American people depends upon its continuation in power; They 
ee re pnequivocall in favor of the bill introduced by their present Rep- 
esentative, the Hon. J.W. BABCOCK, reducing excessive and unnecessary tar- 


iff on steel products, and while favoring the fullest protection to every Amer- 
ican industry requiring protection, they are heartily in favor of revising all 
excessive tariff schedules, keeping in view the interests of the American 
farmer and the laboring man. 

“Resolved, That the delegates to the Congressional convention be instructed 
to cast their ballots for our present Representative, Hon. J.W. BABCOCK.” 

DODGEVILLE, W1s., April 17. 

The Republicans of Iowa County elected delegates and instructed for BAnB- 
cock. Resolutions were passed indorsing his position in regulating the tariff 
on steel products. 

This Babcock bill is drawn upon Democratic lines and fairly ex- 
presses Democratic views upon the subject of tariff reform. It 
may not go quite so far in some respects as it would have gone if 
prepared by a Democrat and covered a wider field. 

But its authorship has not deterred Democrats from indorsing 
it, nor will it bar any Democrat, in my judgment, upon this floor 
from supporting and voting for it as anamendment to this bill, if 
not ruled out of order by the chairman of this committee. This 
bill, if made a part of the pending measure by amendment, will 
not only receive the cordial support of the Democratic side of this 
House, but will furnish an additional and persuasive reason for a 
more earnest and enthusiastic support. If enacted into law, it 
will strike the most fatal and effective blow at the steel and other 
allied trusts of this country that has ever been administered, and 
afford a larger measure of substantial relief to the American 
farmer and American taxpayer, as well as many independent 
manufactories, than any act every passed under a Republican 
administration. 

But, Mr. Chairman, these are the reasons, I fear, that will or 
may defeat this most meritorious proposition in a Republican 
House. 1am led to suspect that the same motives, the same in- 
fluences, the same combination, if you please, of political and par- 
tisan considerations that induced the author of this proposition to 
betray and abandon it will operate no less effectively upon the 
Republican membership of this House. That the influence of or- 
ganized trusts, wealth, and power are more potent in the Ameri- 
can House of Representatives than the sovereign people. It seems 
an indefensible position to assume before an intelligent and patri- 
otic people that when an industry or industries have reached a 
point in their development under the fostering care of the Gov- 
ernment, when their output is largely in excess of home consump- 
tion, when their products can no longer be absorbed by our peo- 
ple, when it is conceded by all parties and admitted by even the 
protected interests themselves that in order to keep their manu- 
factories running and their workmen employed they must have 
wider markets—foreign markets—in which to dispose of their sur- 
plus. I say that with these facts conceded it seems indefensible 
to contend that these high and, in many instances, prohibitory 
rates of duty should still be maintained. Our people are made to 
pay constant tribute upon almost every article they buy by way 
of an enhanced price much in excess of that paid by foreigners 
for the same article; and this exaction, this unjust tribute, is en- 
forced by the policy and system inaugurated and maintained by 
the Dingley tariff law. 

Mr. Chairman, if I believed in the policy of protection as a wise 
and just principle of government and regarded a tariff schedule 
as a holy and sacred thing not to be desecrated by the profane 
hand of revision, as many of our Republican friends profess to 
believe, I might find myself standing with the cane-sugar growers 
of Louisiana and the beet-sugar industries of the Northwest and 
oppose the pending measure. But as a Democrat, not believing 
in the theory of protection for protection’s sake and not willing 
to blindly worship the fetich of tariff schedules, I shall stand with 
the great majority of my party and Democratic friends, who are 
encouraged to believe that they can see in the factional divisions 
on the other side of this Chamber a hopeful indication of ap- 
proaching dissolution of this most iniquitous system. How any 
American farmer or any other taxpayer who has regard for his 
interest or concern for his prosperity can reconcile the consistency 
of further encouraging or upholding a system which, if not de- 
signed, does in its practical working operate to increase the costs 
of living to the masses and give to the manufacturers the exclu- 
sive control of our home market and power to hold up and fleece 
our home consumers with enormous trust profits and turn those 
profits over to the foreigner is a puzzle that confounds the wits 
of ordinary minds. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, to demonstrate the truth of the charge 
made that our manufacturers sell their products at higher prices 
at home than they do abroad I desire to refer to some reliable and 
authentic data. Attention was first called to this extraordinary 
condition of things in 1890, when a committee of the Tariff Re- 
form Club published a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Protection’s Home 
Market.’’ In this pamphlet we find quoted the domestic and ex- 

rt prices of numerous agricultural implements and tools, of 

itchen utensils and household goods, carpenters’ tools, hardware, 
etc. The domestic prices usually exceeded the foreign prices from 
10 to 25 per cent, but the difference reached 100 per cent in many 
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instances. A few of the articles and prices are found in the fol- 
lowing table: 











Articles. | Domestic | Foreign 
price. price. 

IONE 5... nics cdiacierchvediedannetctinaiepiatmnaaem ae $11.00 .40 
POG pcovetcnsromessnbeenedendieessseaeciean are 14.00 2.60 
SAME - on nssckieaeieg'tiwahharaaaegeenednmmiasenan aie per dozen..| 8.25 7.20 
SEI» scskinms seesedpinintenglans teiuenticendian dete ree 1.40 . 85 
DURIRONIIIN, - sncesicuneurhtuiatinnitiehin tantate per 100 pounds.-| 2.25 1.35 
NEN TNO occa icin dodestechdosent anc puniodmneionn per gross-.| 15.00 12.00 
Horse nails -...... I LORS per pound..| 17 .u4 
eae per 100 pounds-.-| 8.00 2.00 
a RRS OS. do....| 10.00 5.55 
SII in icnln ninsinnininisintiod Gini beamibedieneebgiamaMnaie 100.00 60. 00 
Sewing machines: 

chic osipisgininpetainthe dibmtcinn init ab gaitionniniiiaaiinamabaldl 27.50 20.75 

Eis wince: tice tcemnninipatn ase taenieg eamnidmnnanininindenl 22. 00 17.50 

SDs ctknnispeeninntdntceniny neat amaitini taiaaniitadae | 18. 00 12.00 | 


Upon this same same subject the New York Press of October 
22, 1889, said: 

It is sometimes looked upon as wise to ship goods out of the country at 
cost rather than break the regular youre for which such articles sell in the 
country in which they are produced. 


The American Machinist of September 26, 1889, said: 


Just why American manufacturers will sell machinery and other goods 
from 10 to 30 per cent cheaper in Europe than they will sell them to be used 
at home is rather puzzling; but anyone curious in the matter can easily 
enough find out that many of them do that. It may be necessary to cut 
prices in order to secure trade from abroad, but it is likely to strike the 
American purchaser as being a little rough on him. 


The Engineering and Mining Journal of March 15, 1890, said: 


As soonasan industry has obtained a position where it can more than sup- 
ply our home market and has to send its goods abroad, where they compete 
with those of foreign manufacturers, it is evident that they are either giving 
the foreigners the benefit of lower rates than they do our own people or that 
they are able to get along at home without any protection from foreign manu- 
facturers. Itis not fair that our own people should be made to pay more 
than foreigners for the products of our own land. 


In answer to a claim made by the Australasian and South 
American (an export journal), that the lower prices quoted for- 
eigners were for the wholesale trade only, the New York World 
published the following letter from the Engineering and Mining 
Journal of New York: 


ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL, 
New York, August 26, 1890. 

DEAR Sir: Iam obliged to you for the letter of August 25, respecting pro- 
ceedings taken in the Senate regarding our “prices current.” 

Prices quoted by us are, as you will notice, at the head of the first column, 
‘“‘for export only,” and the prices therein givenare the prices at which every 
foreign subscriber can buy in this market. It stands to reason that orders 
for farm implements are frequently given for one only. If to buy one ma- 
chine is retail trade, then these foreign prices are retail prices. 

Our domestic subscribers are debarred from the prices quoted in these 
columns. 
one instance we have lost our advertiser through publishing these prices. 

I inclose an invoice from 8. Allen & Co., which you will see is for one of 
the machines quoted by us, and you will notice that it conforms exactly with 
our prices as reprinted by you in the World, and that the net price on the 
bill is exactly as stated by you in the World. 

Your statement that the foreigner can buy at retail in this market cheaper 
than the domestic consumer is as indisputable as the daily revolution of the 
earth. Wecan enumerate any number of instances where houses have writ- 
ten us: “Prices furnished are for export only, and it would be mostinjurious 
to us if these figures were circulated in the home market.” 

In going through our letters this morning we counted no less than fifty- 
eight received during the month of July, thanking us for h 
‘prices current,” as it enabled our subscribers to keep a chec 
charged them on their indents. 


Yours, very truly, 
ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. 

Mr. A. B. Farquhar, the head of the great Pennsylvania Agri- 
cultural Works, in a letter in answer to certain questions of the 
Farmer's Call, of Quincy, [l., may be quoted here: 

JULY 30, 1890. 

The fact is that our protective laws area monstrous swindle upon the agri- 
cultural community. Asa manufacturer I was inclined to say nothing on 
the subject, for the reason that it was natural to suppose if anybody was bene- 
fited it was the manufacturing class, to which I belong. But, as I have ex- 
plained, the farmer is being destroyed. We are killing the goose for the 
golden egg. 
facturers themselves to eliminate the protective feature from our tariff laws. 

Certainly, as our manufactures are sold much lower abroad, we could only 
need protection to get better prices from our customers at home. We do 
manufacture and sell in Canada, South America, and Europe many agricul- 
tural implements and machines, and could we have free raw material and the 
commercial advantages which free trade would give us, America would be- 
come the great manufacturing emporium of the world, and the farmer, of 
course, would share the prosperity, since he would have less to pay for every- 
thing and get better prices for all he sold. t 
When the farmer begins to think and rise up against this swindle it is doomed. 


Again, in May, 1901, less than a year ago, Mr. Charles M. Schwab, 
the president of the steel trust, testifying before the Industrial 
Comunission, startled the country by declaring that all kinds of 
American goods were usually sold much lower for export than in 
the home market. Here are some extracts from Mr. Schwab’s 
testimony: 

It is quite true that export prices are made at a very much lowerrate than 
those here, * * * Ithink you can safely say this, that where la export 
business is done—for example, in the line of iron and steel—nearly all the 
people from whom suppliesare bought for that purpose give you a good price 


on the prices 
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for the materials that go into export; railroads will, in most instances, carry 
them a little cheaper for you, and so on all down the line. But labor, within 
my knowledge at least, has never been asked to work for a lower price for 
export material, so that labor benefits more by it than almost any other in- 
terest. 

Q. Is it a fact generally true of all exporters in this country that they do 
sell at lower prices in foreign markets than they do in the home market? 

A. Thatis true; perfectly true. * * * 


Also, Mr. Byron W. Holt, of the tariff-reform committee of the 
New York Reform Club, testified at length on the subject of 
tariffs and trusts before this same Commission. The following 
are extracts from Mr. Holt’s testimony in regard to export prices: 


The concealment of export prices is probably responsible for considerable 
of the difference between the values of our exports and of our imports, and, 
therefore, for numerous editorials on our “favorable balance of trade.” 

Ten years ago it was comparatively easy to get the export prices of vari- 
ous protected articles, even though they were then often from 10 to 30 per 
cent below the home-market prices. To-day, when great trusts control the 

»rices on most of our exports, itisextremely difficult to obtain export prices, 

he editors of trade papers will no longer talk on this subject, and, as a rule, 
will not keep on file foreign exchanges which quote prices of certain Amer- 
ican goods in foreign countries. It isonly now and then that an employee of 


| a trust or of some export house can be found who is willing to risk betrayal 


and almost certain decapitation if he talks on this subject. 

Nearly all of the information on this pole which I have obtained during 
the last few years has been strictly confidential. In this way I learned afew 
days ago that tin plate is being extensively offered and in some instances has 
been sold to manufacturers of cans and packages, to be filled with products 
for export, at about $1 per box below the price to other manufacturers and 
consumers. Iam not permitted to mention any names. I also learned last 
week from an entirely reliable source that steel rails were sold some three 
months ago to foreigners at less than $21 per ton. I could specify the exact 

orice, names of both seller and buyer, in an important recent transaction, 
yutam not permitted to do so. These rails were sold with the provision 
that they were not to be used in the United States. That steel rails are sold 
for export at whatever the manufacturer can get above $20, and perhaps for 
considerably less if the time of delivery is remote enough, I do not Tonbt. 
The manufacturers’ pool or selling agreement, under which rails are now 
sold for $28, is not effective on ae sold to foreigners or for export. The 
newspapers of a month or so ago contained the details of a sale of steel rails 
to an English firm for $15 per ton (allowing for freight) less than the price to 
Americans. The New York World of April 9, 1901, thus states the case: 

* Mr. Charles Thulin, a Pennsylvania contractor, recently secured a con- 
tract to supply rails for Russia’s great Siberian railway. He asked the lead- 
ing steel trust companies here for bids. They all asked him about $3 per 
ton, with freight to be added. Mr. Thulin went over to England, sublet his 
contract to an English firm, and one of the same companies that had asked 
him $35, plus freight here, sold the rails at $24 a ton delivered in England to 
the English contractor.” * * * 

After having investigated this subject for more than ten years, I have 
reached the conclusion that practically all of our manufactured products are 
sold to foreigners for less than to Americans. The minimum difference is 
about 10 per cent. The average difference in price is probably 20 per cent, 
and on our really protected products above 25 per cent. Often we who pay 
the tariff taxes devoted to nourishing these ‘‘ infant industries” must pay 5) 
»er cent and sometimes 100 per cent more for the products of the coddled 
industries than is paid by foreigners who do not pay our nursing taxes. 


Mr. Chairman, here are but a few of the many publications and 
statements that could be produced, testifying upon this subject, 
and all to the effect that our manufacturers and protected indus- 
tries are selling their products abroad at much lower prices than 
to our own people; but I forbear further comment, and will con- 
tent myself by supplementing what I have said by adding, as an 
appendix to my remarks, a short article published in the Ameri- 
can Machinist and certain quotations and extracts from letters of 
a number of various manufacturing and business establishments 
from different sections of the country expressing their views upon 
the need of tariff revision and the business demand for a reduc- 
tion and removal of the present high and excessive rates of duty 
under the Dingley tariff law. 





APPENDIX. S 
RECIPROCITY AND FOREIGN TRADE IN AMERICAN MACHINERY. 


| To the Editor: 


And I honestly believe now that it is to the interest of the mann- | 


| last public address at Buffalo: 


Within are printed 58 letters written by the most prominent manufactur- 
ers of machine tools in America, employing in their establishments an aggre- 
gate of 21,636 men and a capital of $35,826,000. These letters were sent in reply 
to a circular letter of inquiry from the American Machinist, as follows: 

“ To the manufacturers of machinery in America: 

‘We have received a number of letters giving the views of manufacturers 
on our foreign machinery trade, reciprocity, the tariff, etc.. and it has oc- 
curred to us that it would serve a useful purpose if there could be a general 
interchange of opinion on these subjects. eask you, therefore, to give us 
an expression of your views. 

** Whatever these views may be. we will print them. 

“We would particularly like to have an expression of opinion from you 
regarding the {ollowing words spoken by the Tate President McKinley in his 


" 


“We must not repose in fancied security that we can forever sell eyery- 


| thing and buy little or nothing. If such a thing were possible, it would not 


| 
| 
| 


be best for us or for those with whom we deal. * * * The period of ex- 
ing problem. Commercial wars are unprofitable.’ : ie 
Tf you agree with this view of the case, we would like to know what you 
think is the best way of doing something about it. If you do not agree, We 
shall be equally pleased to have your views and to know what, in your opin 
ion, ought to be done. 
**Do you need a protective tariff in your own particular 
— you think the present high tariff has a tendency 
trade? ‘ 
“ Would free raw materials allow you to produce your product cheaper’ f 
“Do you think that free raw materials would tend to keep the price 
such materials more uniform? “ for & 
“Do you know of any country where workmen in any line do more 
dollar in pay than they do in the United States? 


trade? : 
to retard foreign 











“Questions such as these are certain to be prominent in the near future. 
It is important to the machinery interests of the country that their welfare 
and their rights should be considered. 

“A general expression of opinion such as we ask will, we hope, help in this 


important work. 
“AMERICAN MACHINIST.” 

In this issue we complete the publication of a series of letters that we have 
received from manufacturers of machinery (mainly machine tools) written 
in reply toa circular letter of inquiry designed to bring out the views of 
these manufacturers respecting reciprocity, the effect of the present tariff 
upon their domestic and foreign trade, etc. We chose builders of machine 
tools because they are the American manufacturers who, above all others, 
have developed their Soe trade within the past eight years, and have pro- 
duced the most profound effect and attracted by far the most general attention 
in foreign manufacturing and commercial circles. Nearly all of them have 
spent a good deal of time in Europe studying the situation and the conditions 
tobe met there, so that we feel safe in saying that no other class of manu- 
facturers are so generally well informed regarding trade in foreign countries 
and what is necessary to get and keep it. every great importance of their 
foreign trade has actually compelled these men to think about it in all its 
relations, and their wide acquaintance with buyers, users, and producers of 
machinery in other countries has brought them knowledge of what other 
peoples think about these things, what their attitude is toward them, what 
does and will offend and restrict, and what will attract and oe trade. 

It is quite certain that in no other line of manufacturing has nearly so large 
a proportion of total products gone abroad during the past eight years as has 
been the case in the line of machine tools, and the men who have written the 
letters which we have poe speak as experts and as business men discuss- 
ing a tae proposition without any regard whatever to politics—party or 
factional. 

Not all, but the great majority, of these men have been and still are protec- 
tionists, but stubborn facts which have confronted them constantly during 
the past few years have led to their seeing some things from an entirely new 
standpoint, and a very striking feature of the situation is their general change 
of attitude toward foreign trade and their radically different conception of 
its nature, as compared with their attitude a few yearsago. It is noticeable 
that, almost without exception, those who have been most abroad and have 
given most attention to their foreign business are generally most outspoken 
and most confident that something needs to be done. 

It is probable also that a very large proportion of the 22,000 men employed 
by these machinery builders have not seen the machinery produced by their 
labor conateniay oing abroad and there successfully eens the competi- 
tion of foreign ders without acquiring new and more liberal ideas regard- 
ing foreign trade and about the importance of a prohibitive import tariff upon 
the class of machinery made by them. 

While some of these expressions of opinion are not direct and must be de- 
duced, yet all are, we believe, fully warranted and the letters themselves— 
printed substantially just as we received them—will bear evidence of our 
ss in interpreting them. The capital invested in the enterprises repre- 
sented by the writers of these letters is, by the statements of the proprietors 
or their representatives, $35,526, 000, and they employ 21,636 men. We fi s 
representing capitalization are, we believe, conservative, and we feel quite 
certain that the businesses named could not be purchased for the amount 
given. 

These expressions, therefore, are those of msible men—men who have 
much at stake and who for the most part have built up and developed their 
enterprises from small beginnings. They are conservative in business mat- 
ters; apt to consider well what they say before saying it—especially when it 
is to be printed as coming from them; and, considering all the circum- 
stances, we consider this the most remarkable series of letters ever written 
by a group of business men resi ing a matter of public policy. The Con- 
gressman or official of any kind that thinks he can afford to disregard the 
spirit that is behind these letters and that has inspired them is sadly mis- 
taken. These letters do not represent campaign froth, but the deliberately 
and firmly fixed convictions of men of ideas and of great influence in the 
communities in which they live, and whom not to heed in a matter of this 
kind is to disregard the plainly spoken sentiments of the best informed busi- 


ness men in this country. 
é EDITOR AMERICAN MACHINIST. 
New York. 


_ Capt. E. P. Reichhelm, replying for the American Gas Furnace Company, 
New York, large manufacturers of gas furnaces for industrial purposes, cays: 
__. Talso thoroughly agree with you that it will ‘serve a useful purpose’ to 
induce a general expression of opinion on these subjects, not from statesmen, 
lawyers, and politicians, but from your clientage of practical men, who, asa 
class, must be credited by their fellow-citizens with the possession of a well- 
developed common sense and the ability to use it effectively in solving ques- 
tions vitally affecting their own interests. 

“The underlying principles of national and business economy differ in 
magnitude, but notin kind. It seems to me that the sentence from President 
McKinley's address which you quote forms a complete platform upon which 
we can all stand with both feet, and in connection with it I take the liberty 
to quote another martyred President, James A. Garfield, who in a th de- 
livered in the House of Representatives, while he was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, and during a debate on the tariff then pending, 
said: ‘Iam for that kind of protection which leads ultimately to free trade,’ 
and this has been for over twenty years my own position with reference to 
the protective tariff. 

i. Butany industry developed to a point where it successfully competes with 
the whole world while paying American wages to American workmen, should 
vt once be declared master of the art and its oe placed on the free list. 

f this is not done, protection becomes a fraud upon the whole people, a false 
ptt = and a means of making the ple pay arbitrary prices, regardless 
of intrinsic value, which are imposed by the makers of goods who combine 
~_ fix prices anywhere Re the limit where foreign competition can pay 
( ny and still compete. This we know, asa matter of fact, to be the case at 
t ic present time in many industries, and their claim to protection now has 

vecome an evil, which in the common interest should be removed. 

We are confronted with asurplus. Idonot object to luses—at least, 
not in my own pocket; but when the surplus accumulates in Uncle Sam's 
aa box, much as I love him, I object to it. There the surplus becomes 
~ ess. Toit each one of us must contribute, whether he knows it or not, 

y. paying taxes. The money is withdrawn from circulation and becomes 
‘ a — useless, while it should stimulate the industries of the country by 

ts : on. 

A surplus derived from taxation I consider nothing else than a national 
Scandal. Therefore taxes should be reduced. First of all, the internal- 
ac enue taxes aes for defraying the expenses of the late war. Then 

e down the wall on steel and iron, because this ‘infant industry’ has 
grows to full manhood, and is in fact a monster and a If some 

ranches of this industry are still in need of soothing Pp or any other 
artificial stimulus, let them prove their needs before a tariff commission. and 
give them whatever m they still may need if they make an honest 
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statement of the facts, and do not ask it merely to enable them to form trusts 
and combinations with the power of taxing the whole people, in place of hav- 
ing the taxing done by the Government. 

“A tariff commission is my idea. It should have the ‘power to send for 
persons and papers,’ to sit as judges do, sworn to render a verdict in every 
case brought before them according to ascertained facts and with reference 
to this simple question, ‘Do you need protection?’ and ‘On what ground of 
public —— do you claim it? 

‘‘ Bearing in mind that the greatest good to the greatest number is the sole 
object of the Government, it stands to reason that noindividual can berightly 


enriched at the expense of the whole people. Protection is right when the 
national welfare is increased by it, its industries diversified, and the country 
made more and more independent of other nations in what our advancing 
civilization needs. It is wrong when it enriches a few at the expense of the 


many, and has the virtual effect of transferring the taxing power of the Gov- 
ernment to private individuals or corporations. 

“Answering your several other questions concisely, I would say in the first 
place that the American Gas Furnace Company needs no protection, except 
whatit may be entitled to under our patent laws, and even this is of doubtful 
value and not absolutely necessary for its prosperity. 

“The present tariff retards foreign trade. 

‘Free raw materials would enable us to produce cheaper and sell more. 

“That inno country under the sun does a mechanic do more or better work 
for a dollar than in ours has been demonstrated too often to need further 
proofs, and permit me to add that in no country is he under the direction of 
a harder-worked set of employers.” 

Baker Brothers, manufacturers of improved ironworking and woodwork- 
ing machinery, Toledo, Ohio, say: 

“We agree fully with the sentiments expressed by the late President 
McKinley in his Buffalo speech in reference to reciprocity. While we be- 
lieve in ample protection to American industries, we believe the time hasar- 
rived where some concessions will have to be made to foreign countries to 
retain the trade we have with them, and we believe this can be done with- 
out injury tothe American industries. We, like other manufacturers, have 
been more or less handicapped by import duties of other countries; and this 
is more especially true in reference to Canada, where the duty is almost 
prohibitive.” 5 

The B. F. Barnes Company manufacturers of machine tools, upright 
drills and lathes, Rockford, IIL, say: 

“We believe that the industrial development of the United States has 
reached a point where a tariff as high as the one now in force is not only un- 
necessary, but that it is a hindrance to the extension of our foreign trade. 
Taking up your specific questions, we would state: 

“First. In our own particular trade (machine tools) we do not need a pro- 
tective tariff. ’ : 

‘Second, Wethink the present high tariff hasa tendency to retard foreign 
trade, in that it tends to create a feeling of hostility in other countries and 

rovokes retaliatory action, the natural result being to restrict business rela- 
ions between this and other countries and to thereby diminish the volume 
of our export trade. ; 

“Third. We think free rew materials might toa certain extent allow us 
to produce our product cheay+7. 

“Fourth. We are of the «inion that free raw materials would tend to 
keep the prices of such materials more uniform. 

“Fifth. We do not know of any country where workmen in any line do 
more for a dollar in pay than they do in the United States. In other words, 
we believe the workmen of the United States have a higher degree of effi- 
ciency than those of any other country. 

“The industrial development of this country has reached that point where 
our manufactured products can not be wholly absorbed by our own people, 
consequently we must find foreign markets for a pases of our output if our 
manutacturing industries are to run at their ful eer. It is therefore 
necessary that we should cultivate friendly business relations with other 
countries, particularly with those whose purchasing ability is the greatest 
and whose wants are the most diversified. Our national legislation should 
not seek to erect barriers against our dealings with other countries, but to 
lower existing barriers as much as possible. To this end we think the reci- 
procity treaties now pending should be made effective, and we are of the 
opinion that our present tariff could wisely be trimmed down (particularly 
in those cases where the existing rates of duty practically prohibit importa- 
tions), thereby making it possible for great industrial and financial com- 
bines to control prices. 

“The continued activity and healthy condition of the home market will 
be promoted by the extension of our foreign trade, and the United States is 
giving constant evidence of its ability to meet the competition of other 
countries. 

“All trade, however, presupposes mutual advantage, and, as President 
McKinley said, ‘We must not repose in fancied security that we can forever 
sell everything and buy little or nothing.’ If it is profitable for men in Illi- 
nois to trade with men in Massachusetts or California, there is no reason why 
it should not be equally advantageous for men in Illinois to trade with men 
in England, France, or any other part of the world.” 

The Betts Machine Company, makers of metal-working machine tools, 
Wilmington, Del., say: 

‘In our line of manufacture we do not need the protective tariff, and to 
have it removed would probably result in an increased trade for us in for- 
eign markets, most he ag ge A with those nations whose goods being now 
kept out of this country by the duty cause their people to have feelings of 
resentment against us. 

The Binsse Machine Company, Newark, N. J., manufacturers of horizontal 
boring machines, say: 

“The subject will be clear once we pierce the fog with which it has been 
envelo o drive away this obscurity, let us begin by the use of correct 
words in stating the case. We must understand clearly that ours is not a 

rotective tariff at all. Germany, France, and the continental nations of 

urope all have protective tariffs. Ours is a prohibitive tariff, imposing du- 
ties with the intention of shutting off our market to all outside nati and 
there is no nation in the world witha set of customs duties equal to ours. 

“It is acknowledged that our land is by far the richest in natural resources 
and that we have besides in superabundance energy, skill,and money. Then, 
why this swollen tariff? b 

“The cause is very simple, but also of such character that I firmly beliéve 
nothing else but the danger of widespread financial disaster will nerve our 
people to throw off this oppression. afore me I have prices on some sizes of 
steel, ranging from 3} to 4 cents per pound. Tomy certain knowledge this 
material can be produced and sold at good profit for 1 cent per pound. 
Hence come Carnegie and the numberiess minor Carnegies. That is to say, 
the Dingley bill was designed, not to protect American manufactures in gen- 
eral, but, by the suppression of outside competition, it was intended to pro- 
tect extortion; to enable a few great interests to overcharge our nation, and 
to amass enormous wealth in a very short time. For om there is a 
little article which enters into almost every detail of the household. In Eng- 
land it sells for a price which I shall designate by 3, and at that price pays an 
enormous profit. The English companies making this article pay about 40 
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per cent dividends yearly. In our land, where is grown the raw material for 
this manufacture, it sells at a relative price of 5—that is, every household in 
this country is taxed to enrich the lucky producers of this little article. I 
am suppressing names to avoid personalities. 

‘This is the truth about the tariff. It isan instrument of oppression and 
extortion, not of protection. Weare prosperous not by it, but in spite of it; 
and our prosperity, were the tariff reduced, would be such as the world has 
never ssen before. <A protective tariff, like that of Germany, would increase 
the workingman’s wages not less than 50 per cent—that is, with his present 
wages he could buy 50 per cent more, at least, than he does eT 
2 ugo Bilgram, manufacturer of gear wheels and machinery, Philadelphia, 

‘a., SAYS: 

“In studying the tariff question I have arrived at convictions which in 
many respects are at variance with the generally accepted views. 

“Commerce being an essential factor in the specialization of industries an 
obstruction to commerce, such as tariff, is in a sense equivalent to a resist- 
ance to the introduction of labor-saving devices or to a condemnation of in- 
ventive efforts. Why should we fear competition? Foreign labor is admit- 
tedly cheaper than domestic labor because, and only in the measure in 
which, it is less productive. 

‘Our desire to export more than we import can be traced to our desire to 
make other countries our debtors and to obtain from them a tribute in the 
form of interest on bonds, dividends on stock, or profits on invested capital. 
The country in which a low rate of interest prevails will always export to 
the country of high interest rates. For this reason low-interest countries 
will desire reciprocity and even free trade, while high-interest countries will 
favor high tariif to stay the inevitable importation of foreign products and 
the subsequent investment of the purchasing price. Tariff can accordingly 
protect only investors of capital. bor can not profit by it, for it tends to 
increase wages only in the measure in which it tends to increase prices. 
The wages, expressed in dollars and cents, may be increased by tariff, but 
the purchasing power of this increased sum will not be greater than that of 
the smaller sum. The only advantage of tariff is its tendency to prevent 
money from leaving the country and to keep competitive capital out, unless 
that capital is imported in the form of gold coin or bullion. Tariff is a relic 
of the mercantile theory of economics, which places more importance on 
money than on wealth consisting of labor’s products. Indeed, by our indif- 
ference we have permitted the pereeenen of some very objectionable cur- 
rency and banking laws which have the tendency to even now give suprem- 
acy tomoney. And by tracing the deplorable effects upon our industries of 
this supremacy to wrong causes the most absurd notions on economic topics, 
including the tariff question, are apparently confirmed.” 

The Billings & Spencer Company, manufacturers of machinists’ tools and 
drop forgings, Hartford, Conn, say: 

“We believe in reciprocity. We think it would be advantageous to the 
manufacturers of this country if we had free raw material, and also in our 
own business it would allow us to produce our goods much cheaper. We 
think it would keep the price more uniform. We do not know of any coun- 
try where workmen produce more for the pay they receive than they do in 
the United States, and we quite agree with our lamented President McKin- 
ley in his last address at Buffalo, as set forth in your circular.” 

Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Company, Providence, R. I.,manufactur- 
ers of machine tools, small tools, gauges, calipers, steel rules, etc., say: 

‘* We fear it is unfortunately true that the success of our manufacturers 
abroad during the t few years has not taught us to havea perspective of 
the real state of affairs. We firmly believe that the success of our machine 
exports has been anes due to the superiority of American designs. aided, 
no doubt, by an abnormal demand and the consequent oon’ of the for- 
eign shops. But of late the foreigners have learned a good deal from us, and 
are in a good position to offer designs approaching the American, which fact 
we must reckon with in the future. 

“Owing to a wing hostility to American ogee. we will do well 
to preserve all the advantages which we have earned, even at the expense of 
some of our cherished ideas as to a ‘protection * which at the best is doubt- 
ful. It is better, we fee!, to forestall any ible action of European nations 
by removing duties here and there which will not unwarrantably provoke 
our neighbors, as is surely the case in the present state of our tariff. For this 
reason we feel that President McKinley, when he spoke the words at Buffalo 
which are so well known, spoke only too truly, that ‘the period of exclusive- 
ness is yy ’ and if we refuse to recognize the force of these words perhaps 
we shall be affected in the machinery trade as soon as in any other. 

“As for the effects on the machinery business of the protective tariff, free 
raw materials, and the matter of w: . we have too much confidence in the 
ingenuity of American designers and the competence of their workmen to 
feel that they cut much of a figure.” 

Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers of forges, blowers, 
exhaust, steam, and ventilating fans and systems, ys 

“We heartily indorse the words spoken by our late President, William 
McKinley. We favor and encourage reciprocity. 

‘Our business has grown and been perfected to such an extent that we no 
longer need protective tariff. We not only compete favorably in domestic 
markets, but successfully in foreign markets as well. 

“ The skill of the American workmen enables them to do more work fora 
dollar in pay than workmen of any other country.” 

E. P. Bullard, president of the Bullard Machine Tool Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn , manufacturers of boring and turning mills, lathes, and other 
machine tools, says: 

“I am in full accord with the sentiments of the late President McKinley 
as expressed in his last public utterance, from which you quote. 

“It is evident that the trade expansion of the five years has been 
effective in converting him from an extreme a onist toa man of liberal 
and comprehensive views. He realized what so few seem to, that interna- 
tional trade is but barter on a large scale; a simple matter of ‘so much for 
so much;’ that with trade, as with the ocean, the tide must ebb as well as 
flow. It is to be hoped that the logic of events will soon have a like convinc- 
ing effect upon our manufacturers, and through them upon our lawmakers. 


“You = if = need a protective —_— oa oe 7 which Lemar 
most emphatically, no. resent b my judgment, a seri- 
ous barrier to larger trade tions wi es whose friendship we could 


‘The period of exclusiveness is past.’ The 
times are ripe for pressing this t truth to the front so impressively that 
men’s minds shall grasp its full force and m . If this is done intelli- 
gently and persistently, the results must be a loosening of the bonds that 
now restrain our industrial activities. 

“With a free hand in the matter of raw materials of kinds we should 
have no fear asto the results of open competition with all fhe world; but the 
present policy of exclusion from our markets will soon result in a like exclu- 
sion of coudieas from the world’s markets—as witness, the tariff tation 
in Germany and the retaliatory measures actually being enforced by Russia. 

“It was my pleasure to attend the recent socniied reci convention 
held in the city of Washington. All of free was rigidly sup- 
pressed; but the most extreme protection theories and facts (?) were vocifer- 
ously applauded. I soon reached the conclusion that a mistake had been 


cultivate to mutual advantage. 


made in the call, which should have been for a national antireciprocity con- 
vention. At all events, that, as we all know, was the net result. 

**T should be pleased to have a convention called avowedly in the interests 
- — trade relations, but in which the fullest discussion of all views could 

ad. 

“To-day ‘protection’ may have value fora few, but in the main it is ob- 
struction for the many.” 

Emmert Manufacturing Company, manufacturers of Emmert’s universal 
vises, Waynesboro, Pa., say: ; 

“Our lamented President struck the keynote in his last public address at 
Buffalo. Since we are compelled to mourn our untimely | we rejoice that 
he was permitted to live long enough to find the proper level on the question 
of tariff. In our business the present tariffs practically exclude us from the 
world’s markets. Reciprocity in tariffs and ee in commerce work 
upon the same lines, o 2, that the one repels and the other attracts. A tariff 
sufficient to cover the difference between_the cost of a foreign rodact laid 
down at our wharves and the cost of jpodacing the same thing in this coun- 
try is all the protection that any tariff can yield. All in excess is class leg- 
islation in favor of the mighty who do not need it and at the expense of the 
consumer, and is the parent of those octopuses upon the body politic, called 
trusts or combines, which are robbing our people of their individuality now, 
and will continually rob them of their substance and manhood.” 

F. A. Errington, manufacturer of and dealer in metal-working specialties, 
39 and 41 Cortlandt street, New York, says: 

“Commercial reciprocity is free trade. Trade should be freer, as is now 
admitted even by the high protectionists when they pay homage to the prin- 
ciple of free trade by proposing er. There should be the least pos- 
sible margin for arbitrary interference with commerce, the great exchange 
of man power. Let us have a few fundamental laws to rely upon and not to 
hide behind. Simplicity is the essential for durability of any law or machine, 
and any medium t simplifies and renders more accessible the effect of the 
tariff will tend to bring it down toa better working basis. Publicity is the 
remedy for our tariff, as for our trusts. 

“Appoint a secretary of commerce, and let him be the focus for all tariff 
queries and dissatisfaction, and let it be his duty to throw light on all present 
tariff laws and their exact effect on an rticular article inqui about. 
Then our manufacturers would know definitely the obstacles to contend 
with, and not see a huge mass through a fog of brokersand interested agents. 
If a manufacturer could get a concise statement as to just how to pack and 
mark his to secure the lowest possible rate of duty, and be informed 
just what that duty is in dollars and cents, we would soon have an intelligent 
public opinion brought to bear on tariff questions that would insure just and 
simple legislation. tthe manufacturer ina tion to tell the middleman 
what to do to sell his goods, instead of the middleman trying to tell the manu- 
facturer of indefinite fimculties that clog the channel through which he must 
move.” 

The Gleason Tool Company, manufacturers of gear planers and gears, 
Rochester, N. Y., say: 

“We are in favor of a reduction in the tariff machinery to 10 or 15 per cent. 
The reason is that, though we have been able to sell a t many of our 
special machines in Europe during the last eight years without hurting our 
— of waaee, we have been able to buy but a very few because of our pro- 

itory tariff. 

“ There are several valuable machines we want that are made in Europe, 
but that are not on the market in this country, and some of them are made 
by the very firms who have bought our machines. It does not seem square 
to them that we can not give them our orders, to say nothing of the loss to 
our business through the lack of these valuable tools. If the other side im- 

rove on the quantity and quality of their output per man faster than we 
0, it will be as easy to put the protective tariff on again as it is to take it off.” 

John J. Grant, writing for the Grant_Tool Company, manufacturers of 
machine tools, steel balls, etc., Franklin, Pa., says: 

“We do not believe we need a protective ta: in the manufacture of ma- 
chine tools. The writer's long experience over there in selling tools abroad 
leads him to believe we can and do undersell a fairly made machine tool that 
is made in any foreign country. Certainly there are very few machine tools 
made across the water which we would care to use in this business on this 
side. Understand me, there are many good tools made over there, but I be- 
lieve we have paid more attention to our machine tool design and construc- 
tion than they have, and we certainly ourselves would not care a rap if the 
tariff was taken off at once. 

“In regard to the material used in the manufacture of our tools, would 
say that it might help us some if the tariff were removed, asit would cause 
a fittle competition and reduce the prices of raw material, although we are 
not so sure about that.” 


The Late Representative J. William Stokes, of South Carolina. 





SPEECH 


HON. SAMUEL W. McCALL, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, April 26, 1902. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 

“Resolved, That the business of the House be now wumpente’ that opportu- 
nity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. J. WILLIAM STOKES, 
late . member of the House of Representatives from the State of South 
Carolina. 

“Resolved, That as a particular mark of oat to the memory of the de- 

,and in recognition of his eminent abilities as a distinguished publi: 

servant, the House, at the conclusion of these memorial proceedings, shall 
stand adjourned. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to send a copy of these resolutions 
to the family of the deceased "— 


Mr. McCALL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I avail myself of the leave granted by the House 
to put upon its records a few words attempting to express, al- 
though most inadequately, my appreciation of the character of 
the Hon. J. WitLiAM SToKss, late a member of Congress from 
the State of South Carolina. t . 

I did not know Mr. Stoxgs prior to his election to his House, 
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but I became acquainted with him soon after he took his seat in 
the Fifty-fourth Congress. It happened that his election to that 


Congress was contested and that the contest was referred to a | 
committee of which I was a member. I had an opportunity to 


observe him under trying circumstances. 

I was struck with his placid dignity, his serenity, his patience, and 
his quiet courage. His was a fine and gracious presence, and yet 
he was a man likely to get credit for less ability than he really 
possessed. There was nothing spectacular or showy about him. 
He was not gee to self-exploitation, but those who knew him 
best had no difficulty in discerning the excellent capacity which 
had given him so large a measure of success and which seemed 


to justify the hope of his friends of even higher success in the | 
future, if his life had been spared. What most impressed me | 


about him was the happy temper which, after he had done his 


utmost, led him to accept apparently without complaint or with- | 


out elation whatever the result might be, as if he clearly saw 
that the real greatness lay in the nobility of the struggle and in 


the eo acceptance of what came after his own respon- | 


sibility h ended. He would have modestly filled a higher place 
with the ability equal to it, just as he would have accepted a 
more obscure lot without repining. He seemed to me to have lived 
according to the philosophy in the noble words of Wordsworth: 

If thou indeed derive thy light from heaven, 

Shine poet, in thy place and be content; 

The star that from the zenith darts its beams, 

Visible though it be to half the earth, 

Though half a sphere be conscious of its brightness, 

Is yet of no diviner origin, 

No purer essence, than the one that burns, 

Like an untended watch fire, on the ridge 

Of some dark mountain, or than those which seem 

Humbly to hang, like twinkling winter lamps, 

Among the branches of the leafless trees. 


The Shipping Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. STEPHEN B. ELKINS, 


OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Saturday, March 15, 1902. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill (S. 1348) to provide for ocean 
mail service between the United States and foreign ports,and the common 
defense; to promote commerce, and to encourage the deep-sea fisheries— 


Mr. ELKINS said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: All agree that the present condition. of our 
carrying trade is deplorable. While we have made marvelous 
progress in every department of industry on land, we have gone 
behind in our interests on the sea. Since the formation of our 
Government, as a ro we have shown intelligence, inventive 
genius, courage and wisdom in large undertakings, broad _states- 
manship in adopting policies that have built up our industries 
beyond our greatest expectations; but it seems all this stopped 
when we reached the sea, where we have been impotent and unable 
to deal broadly and successfully with questions affecting our 
shipping interests and the building up of our merchant marine. 

We are now paying $600,000 every day to foreign shipowners, 
or more than $200,000,000 annually for carrying what we buy and 
sell, qur exports and imports. American ships carry only 8 per 
cent of our foreign commerce, when they once carried 90 per cent. 
This humiliating decrease in our carrying trade has gone on for 
nearly forty years. In many of the large ports of the world the 
American flag is never seen and is entirely unknown; in the port 
of Buenos Ayres where more than 500 ships entered in 1895 not 
one wes American, and in our home ports, especially New York 
City, the flags of other nations are oftener seen floating from 
foreign vessels than our own. This condition should not longer 
continue. It demands the prompt and serious consideration at 
the hands of Con , 

‘\ remedy should be speedily found and our shipping interests 
built up as our industrial interests have been oa ead For my 
part I do not believe that a subsidy policy is the best remedy, but 
it is the one that has been agreed upon by the Committee on Com- 
merce and a majority of my Republican, colleagues. I adhere to 
the policy laid down in the Republican platform of 1896, that of 
iscriminating duties, adopted in the beginning by the fathers of 
the Government as the wisest and best policy of building up our 
nerchans marine, and under which our shipping prospered for 

orty years, as it has never prospered since. This policy would 

take nothing from the ry, and surely give us back the 
carrying trade which we once had. . 

The argument and claim that treaties with other nations stand 





in the way of adopting this policy is a mistake. These treaties 
are merely commercial conventions, and by their terms can be 
terminated on Gne year’s notice. If we had put this policy into 
a legislation in 1897,as we pledged the country we would do 
in the Republican platform, we would now be, without one dol- 
lar’s cost to the Government, far on the way toward restoring 
our merchant marine. But, Mr. President, so vital and so im- 
| portant is the question of building up our merchant marine that 

Tom willing to do anything, join in any plan or method, looking 
to this end; and for this reason I give my support to the bill now 
| under consideration, yielding my individual judgment to the will 
of the majority. 


FREE SHIPS. 


The minority in Congress is opposed to protection of our ship- 
ping interests in any form as they are opposed to protection to our 
industries on land, and especially to the payment of subsidies by 
the Government for this purpose. Their contention is now, and 
has been for more than thirty years, that the free ship policy is the 
best method of encouraging and building up our carrying trade. 

In the debate during the consideration of the pending bill free 
ships have been put forward as the best policy that should be 
adopted. The free-ship policy means that because foreign steam- 
ships can do the carrying business cheaper than American ships 
they should be allowed to doso. It means also the granting of 
the right by Congress to American citizens to purchase ships 
wherever they can in any part of the world, to be used without 
restriction in our foreign carrying trade. Free ships is an attrac- 
tive phrase and sounds well, but the principle is fundamentally 
wrong and as much against American interests as free trade. 

If we had followed free trade, bought steel, iron, cotton goods, 
and other manufactured products wherever they could be had 
cheapest in the markets of the world, we would not to-day be en- 
joying the greatest prosperity known to any nation in history and 
leading the world in manufacturing. Instead of adhering to free 
trade and permitting our people to do as the Democratic party 
has urged, and buying goods wherever we could get them cheapest, 
we have uniformly adhered to the policy of protection, and 
through protection built up the largest and most successful man- 
ufacturing establishments in the world. If we could protect our 
shipping interests to the extent we have protected our industries 
on land, our carrying trade to-day would be equally prosperous. 

In case the free-ship policy could be adopted and our people 
should go abroad and purchase ships instead of building them 
at home, the United States would not only lose the money sent 
abroad to pay for the ships, permanently taking it out of the 
country, but the industry of shipbuilding in the United States 
| would become paralyzed, with no hope of encouragement in the 

future, and the production of all materials, such as steel, iron, 
wood, zinc, copper, brass, paint, etc., that enter into the building 
of ships would stop, our people would be deprived of the labor 
necessary to this production, as well as the business of: shipbuild- 
ing. In addition to all this, we would give up the business of 
shipbuilding, and in this regard become a dependent nation, and 
if we adhered to this policy of buying ships abroad we could never 
become great on the sea. Wewould surrender the hope of taking 
a commanding part in the carrying trade of the world and give 
up to foreigners the control of an industry that should, when 
properly developed, employ, first and last, a thousand millions of 
capital and make us as prosperous and independent on the sea as 
we are on land. 

The best answer now, however, to the free-ship policy is that, 
although the Democratic party has advocated it for forty years, 
yet when in control of all the branches of the Government from 
1892 to 1896 the party failed to pass the free-ship bill or even to 
make any attempt in that direction. If the Democratic party, 
when it could do so, refused to adopt and put in force the free- 
ship policy, why should Republicans do so now? 

CONDITIONS MUST BE EQUALIZED. 

Great Britain has nearly 60 per cent of the carrying trade of the 
world, and has been the leading nation in this industry for fifty 
years. -Sheis strongly intrenched, enjoying those advantages that 
come only from being long established in business. 

Other nations in a smaller degree have advantages over the 
United States. If we are to win back the carrying trade, build 
up our shipping industries, engaging in the fiercest competition 
to bring this bbout, we must equalize conditions, we must allow 
the United States to start in the tace of competition on an equal 
footing with other nations. The purpose of this bill is simply to 
provide such help as will have the effect of equalizing conditions 
in our efforts to gain our just share of the carrying trade of the 
world. With our geographical position, our 10,000 miles of sea- 
coast, our splendid harbors, our unlimited powers of production, 
the United States should be, under any wise policy of encourage- 
ment, the leading maritime nation of the peaks is is our sure 
destiny if, as a nation, we are only true to ourselves. And why 
should we delay this splendid result? With everything in our 
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favor, is it not strange that we are not now a great power on the 
sea? The business of shipping is profitable. Besides no nation can 
be truly great without being great on the sea. 

I do not think, Mr. President, that as to the North Atlantic, 
where we are to come into competition with Great Britain in 
the great fight that is before us, the aid afforded by this bill is 
sufficient. I think as an encouragement to build up our carrying 
trade on the Pacific Ocean and with South America it will be 
sufficient; but when we come to meet England on the North 
Atlantic I fear it will not be sufficient. It must be borne in mind 

hat shipping is now the greatest interest Great Britain has, 
and she will never give up even a part of it without a great 
struggle. It is less, as I have figured it out, than the aid given 
by the bill which was under consideration last year. 

Mr. MALLORY. Will the Senator state why he thinks it may 
be sufficient in one instance and not sufficient in another? 

Mr. ELKINS. I think that the competition will be fiercer, the 
fight will be greater, on the North Atlantic with Great Britain 
than on the Pacific, where we have some advantages. 

Mr. SPOONER. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. ELKINS. Certainly. 

Mr. SPOONER. If it isnot enough, is it not too much? 

Mr. ELKINS. Weil, Mr. President, I listened with a good deal 
of interest to the question when it was propounded to the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] by the Senator from Wisconsin. This 
is my objection to the bill under the present policy. I have 
doubts whether we can wrest from England much of her carry- 
ing trade by this subsidy. Why? Because it is inadequate. 
England gives equally as much, Great Britain is already in pos- 
session. She has the largest part of the carrying trade of the 





world, and how we can drive her out of possession, how we can beat | 
her in this great contest on merely equal lines only, is a serious | 


problem to me. Besides, on the North Atlantic we must also 
meet and contend with Germany and France, also in possession 
of a large share of the business. However, I think we ought to 
make some effort. 

In my judgment if we adopt the subsidy plan, as we seem 
willing to do, I believe the amount of the subsidy on the North 
Atlantic should be increased in this bill. It does not seem to me 
to be sufficient. I know this will not be well received. I under- 
stand what is in the mind of the Senator. Why throw away 
money if we do not give a sufficient sum to insuresuccess? Why 
not appropriate a sufficient amount to begin with and give our 
people something like a fair chance in an unequal contest? But, 


Mr. President, I am willing the effort be made, even though I do | 


not think the amount sufficient. Others believe that it is suffi- 


cient, are willing to make the attempt, and I am willing to join 


them. 

Mr. MALLORY. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt him 
before he leaves that point? 

Mr. ELKINS. Certainly. 

Mr. MALLORY. The Senator thinks there is no comparison 
in competition between American and British vessels plying be- 
tween this country and South America and vessels plying between 
this country and Europe. Is it not a fact that the British tramp 
steamer does just as much business between the United States and 
South America, proportionately, as the British tramp steamer does 
between North Atlantic ports and Great Britain? 

Mr. ELKINS. The conditions are different as to the South 
American ports. 
our nearness to the South American coast. 
Britain will fight as hard, contend as strongly, for the retention 
of her South American carrying trade as she will for the trade be- 
tween Europe and the United States on the North Atlantic. 

COST OF CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE OF SHIPS GREATER IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

Reliable statistics bear out the fact that the difference in cost 

of building a ship in the United States and abroad is about 25 
yer cent. 
: There is no doubt about this. Itcan not be denied successfully. 

In England the cost is $76 per ton, while in the United States it 
is $102 per ton. This is a fact, no matter what causes it or how it 
comesabout. There may bea few instances in which this is not the 
case, but they are only exceptions to the rule. If we can build 
ships as cheaply as Great Britain or Germany, why do not our ship- 
yards get most of the ordersat home and some of the orders from 
other countries? We get scarcelyany. We have built a Russian 
war ship and the Kaiser’s yacht—not, however, because we could 
build cheaper. There are many reasons why we can not build ships 
cheaper. One is that wages of all kinds in the United States are 
25 to 50 per cent higher than abroad. Ninety per cent of the cost 





I think we have a better chance on account of | 
I do not think Great | 
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| advantage in wages, if our shipyards could have constant employ- 
| ment fora number of years I believe, owing to the fact of the 
| superiority of skill and efficiency of our labor, we could reduce the 
cost of building to nearly what itis abroad. Therefore, in the 
| interest of reducing the cost of building ships, and for other 
reasons, we should aid our shipbuilding interests. Then thecost 
of operating an American ship is about 30 per cent greater than 
the cost of operating foreign ships. This, too, is on account of 
higher wages paid on American ships and better food provided 
for the crews. 

Another element that enters into the cost of operating Ameri- 
can ships is that the State taxes in the United States are heavy 
| and must be paid yearly. Every ship has its home, a stated port 
or place where it is owned, and the State in which that is located 
imposes a tax. Other countries have no taxes upon ships corre- 
| sponding to our State taxes; they escape this altogether. It isa 
considerable item in the cost of maintenance and operation. For 
instance, a steamship valued at two millions must pay from 1} to 2 
| per cent on this value, or thirty-five to forty thousand per annum. 
I think the State of Maine exempts ship property from taxation. 

These are the conditions against us, and we can not equalize 
them directly. Therefore we must do it indirectly and by help of 
some kind. American ships must be put on an equal footing with 
foreign ships to compete in the fierce fight for the carrying trade 
of the world. We have never hesitated to protect our industries 
on land, with the most beneficial results, and why should we hesi- 
tate to protect them on the sea, when they are so important and so 
necessary to our success as a nation? 

WHAT OTHER COUNTRIES ARE DOING TO AID SHIPPING. 

One reason for the neglect of American shipping is that our 
people have been so employed and occupied in our industries on 
land and they have been so remunerative that we have neglected 
our interests on the sea. Although other countries have the start 





| of the United States and great advantages in shipping and the 


| carrying trade, and are actually doing the carrying business of 
| the world, yet all of them encourage shipping by subsidies, boun- 
| ties, or mail contracts. Forinstance, the mail subsidies, bounties, 
etc., paid last year by other nations to encourage shipping 
amounted to nearly $30,000,000. 

| They have the business; they are intrenched; they are in pos- 
| session. For instance: 

France paid 


$8, 643, 423 


NNN III...» <:asacisienineginieiillig oa tecianslinlaniaseeapaiidienin einitaniaidlaatamittadtbidbe 1,825, 651 
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I will not name the smaller countries. 
The total amount in form of subsidies paid by other nations in 
1901 was $19,904,778; bounties, etc. , $7,765,382; total, $27,670,160. 
This enormous sum is massed against the United States on the 
| sea and is the aid and encouragement that foreign nations render 
annually toward building up and maintaining their shipping in- 
terests—although strongly intrenched and in possession of the 
carrying trade of the world. The problem is, what can Ameri- 
cans do? In order to get part of this trade the United States 
must meet this vast expenditure in some way. We can not mect 
it by simply doing nothing, having no policy, making no efort, 
simply urging free ships; we must meet $27,000,000 given in the 
way of aid annually by other nations with some sort of substan- 
tial encouragement. oa: 

If we fail to do so, it will age a be impossible for the DU nited 
States to hope to gain its fair share of the carrying trade. The 
bill under consideration is an effort to give this encouragement. 
If we had American ships sufficient to carry what we buy and 
sell, we would not only save to our people annually the payment 

| of $200,000,000, now paid to foreign shipowners, but we would build 
new shipyards and stimulate the production and home consump- 
tion of all the materials that enter into shipbuilding. We would 
| produce more iron, steel, lumber, coal, coke, lead, copper, zinc, 
and paint, finding a market at home for the same. 
England's greatest interest ison the sea. She can not aff rd to 
give it up, and will never do so without a fierce struggle. ae ae 
A subsidy equal only to the aid she gives will not avail. * he * 
already in possession of the carrying trade, and I doubt wheth« t 
we can take it from her, no matter what subsidy we give. . al 
| subsidy part of this bill is a doubtful experiment. If me. — 
| adopted the policy of discriminating duties, there could be 
| doubt as to the results. 
AMOUNT WE PAY FOREIGN SHIPOWNERS. — = 
The amount paid in 1901 to the owners of foreign ships te 
the American people for carrying our imports and export ts — 
$50,000,000 more than all the taxes collected under the Dinsie) 


of a ship is labor. 

If a ship costs $1,000,000, $900,000 of this is in labor. If labor 
is higher in the United States than in Great Britain, which it is, 
the cost of building ships must be greater. Even with this dis- 


bill, and within ten millions of the amount collected eas a 
internal-revenue war tax. In the ten years from 1891 ott tn the 
paid to foreign shipowners more than $2,000,000,000 an 











last twenty years more than $4,000,000,000. These figures are ap- 
palling. They exceed our national debt following our great war. 

There is loud complaint by the Democratic party against taxes, 
and especially the iniquitous tariff taxes under the Dingley bill, 
put they do not murmur at paying more than the Dingley bill 
taxes to foreign steamship companies for doing the business 
Americans ghould do, when by a wise and, liberal policy this 
might be avoided. If we were to build and own the ships that 
carry the products for which we pay $200,000,000 annually to 
foreign shipowners, this would cause the immediate expenditure 
of at least $100,000,000 in present shipyards and new ones that 
would be built, and as time goes on constantly increase. Besides 
it would stimulate the production of all materials that enter into 
the construction of ships; it would also give employment to thou- 
sands of our people at good wages. 3 

The policy of one nation allowing another to control its carry- 
ing trade and transporting what it buys and sells is radically 
wrong. In time of war the commerce of a nation without ships 
would be entirely destroyed. What would be thought of two | 
great business establishments, department stores if you please, 
situated near each other, one of which allo<7ed the other to do the 
business of transporting the goods it sells to customers. This 
never would be permitted by individuals for one moment; it 
would be disastrous, and so it is in the case of nations. Correct 
business principles are the same everywhere, and apply with 
equal force to nations and individuals. 

AMERICAN SHIPYARDS NOT FULL OF ORDERS. 


It has been claimed in this debate that American shipyards are | 
full of orders, and this great interest needs no encouragement. 
This is not the case. According to reliable information gathered 
from American shipyards, they are almost without orders for the | 
coming year. It is truelast year our shipbuilders received a great | 
many orders, because it was believed that the bill of last year 
to encourage shipping would become a law, but it failed, and the 
orders were reduced, and unless this bill becomes a law, or some 
relief be given, orders for our shipyards will continue to grow 
less each year. Our shipyards will close and our flag be rarely 
seen on the ocean. 

TO ESTABLISH A MERCHANT MARINE A NATION MUST OWN AND BUILD 

SHIPS. 

To take a commanding part in the carrying trade of the world | 
a nation must build and own its ships. No nation was ever great | 
on the sea or ever had a merchant marine that did not build and | 
own its ships. 

Another great advantage in encouraging our carrying trade and | 
building up our shipping interests is that it affords the best means | 
of expanding our commerce and of finding new markets. Trade 
follows the flag. American ships going to foreign countries with 
American goods are more likely to find a market than if the same 
goods are carried in foreign ships. Wecan best extend our com- 
merce and find new markets by establishing new lines of steam- 
ships to the various countries of the world, especially to those on 
the Pacific ocean and South American ports. 

THE TRADE OF THE ORIENT. 

The trade and commerce of the Orient, by reason of its geo- 

graphical position and nearness to our Pacific coast, with its | 





600,000,000 people, who are learning the methods of Western civili- | 
zation and becoming consumers of American products, belongs | 
naturally to the United States. If we only take advantage of 
what belongs to us physically and naturally, very soon the United 
States must control this vast and growing trade. 

But this can not be done now for want of ships, and until 
Americans can have American-built ships they will not be able to 
compete for thistrade. Itisa fact well known that because we have 
not enough ships for the Pacific trade two German steamship 
companies are now arranging to put on lines from San Francisco 
to the Orient in connection with railroads having their termini 
at large cities on the Pacific coast. 

If this bill fails, connections between our transcontinental rail- 
roads and foreign steamship companies will be established from 
our Pacific coast ports to all points in the Orient. Our products 
going to the Philippines, now our territory, will be carried in for- 
eign bottoms. 

Possibilities of the trade with the Orient can not be overesti- 
mated. It must grow in importance until it will be greater than 
the trade with Europe and the rest of the world. We should not | 
throw away such opportunities. They should be improved. Great 
cities and great ports will grow up on the Pacific coast if we only 
render aid to our shipping interests. The products of the Pacific | 
Coast States and the Middle States will find a new and ready market | 
in the Orient if we only provide ways and means to send them 
there in American ships. 

Hawaii and the Philippines belong to us. They furnish great | 
bases of operations from which to maintain our trade relations | 
and build up our commerce in the Far East. By reason of our near- | 
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ness to the countries of the Orient and the islands of the Pacific, 
we have to only reach out and this trade is ours. 
SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE. 

The trade of South America is at our doors and has been wait- 
ing for us to take it for the last half century, but wehave had no 
ships, no lines of steamers. All efforts to establish steamship 
lines to South America have been signal failures. <A passenger 
from the United States must go by way of Europe to South Ameri- 
can ports. American goods must be taken by way of England to ex- 
peditiously reach these ports. This is a solecism in the economic 
and commercial world. It isa wrong against American interests, 
and should be corrected. If we hope to extend our markets in 
South American countries, we must have American ships. We 
have waited for these markets to come to us without ships, and 
the result is that they remain with our competitors. Europe, far- 
ther away than we, holds the trade of South America. 


BENEFICIAL RESULTS THAT MAY BE EXPECTED FROM THE BILL. 


Under the postal subsidy provisions of the bill, according to 
the report of the committee and other testimony, it is believed the 
United States will have established within a reasonable time the fol- 
lowing lines carrying the United States mails on the Pacific coast: 

Weekly mail service to Hawaii, the Philippines, Japan, China, 
and Hongkong. 

Semimonthly service to Pago-Pago, New Zealand, and Australia. 

The vessels which will perform this service, both in speed and 
tonnage, will be superior to those by which our rivals now main- 
tain mail connections with Asia and Australia at an annual cost 
of $4,700,000. The maximum cost to the United States, under the 
bill, will be $2,335,000. 

On the Atlantic side we will have, under the bill, a semiweekly 
mail service to Jamaica, Habana, and Europe. 

A weekly service to Venezuela. 

A fortnightly service to Brazil, at a maximum cost of $2,365,000. 

This will be a splendid mail service, equal to any in the world. 
The establishment and maintenance of these lines—something 
heretofore unknown in our history—would be the forerunner, the 
handmaid and helper in seeking markets in the countries reached 
by these lines. 

Under the general subsidy clause the bill will promote the 
building at once of new vessels with large tonnage, and gives 
special facilities to our steamships for the Pacific trade. 

The payment of the subsidies provided for in this clause of the 
bill is upon certain conditions. The subsidy is not naked and 
direct, but conditional. The conditions set forth in the report of 
the committee are these: 


First. The employment and training of a certain percentage, the minimum 
being 25 per cent, of seamen under allegiance to the United States. 

Second, The transportation of ocean mails of the United States, when re- 
quired, free of charge. 

Third. The training of American bere in seamanship. 

Fourth. The use of the vessel for the national defense or for any public 
vues, at any time, at a value to be fixed by arbitration. 
a ‘<a The perpetual incorporation of the vessel in the American merchant 

eet. 


The committee in its report further states: 

“The ocean steamer in foreign trade stands in a different relation to the 
American purchaser from any other manufactured product. It is wholly 
separated from the operation of the tariff laws. If the American purchaser 
does not like the price of an American-built steamer for the foreign trade, 


| he is entirely at liberty to purchase a foreign-built steamer for the same 


trade, and employ her for that purpose with the same freedom as if built in 
the United States. This bill does not change that condition in any respect.” 

These are the five conditions, and they are to some extent onerous 
ones, upon which the subsidy can be paid. They mean something, 
and if performed as they must be will greatly benefit and help 
build up our merchant marine. 

THE COST TO THE GOVERNMENT UNDER THE BILL. 

Under the postal-subsidy provisions the Government gets a con- 
sideration just and adequate for all the money it pays out, both 
directly and indirectly. It not only gets the mails carried expe- 
ditiously by us over new lines of communication, but puts Ameri- 
‘an manufacturers and farmers in direct connection with the 
markets reached by these vessels. 

The cost of the service by American mail steamers will -be 
$4,700,000 per annum, the same as the cost of the British colonial 
mail service. It is estimated that the receipts from postage will 
be about $3,000,000, leaving a deficit of about $2,000,000; but as 
mail communication becomes established and business increases, 


| the postage receipts must constantly increase and this deficit de- 


crease. 

The expenditure of this sum will not only secure the advantages 
just stated by way of mail communications and opening up mar- 
kets, but there will be added 42 auxiliary cruisers which could 
be used in time of war. The cost under the general subsidy pro- 
vision is important and should also be approximately known. As 
near as can be estimated, ¢aking data furnished by the actual 
navigations of American vessels in 1900, the subsidies would 
amount to about $1,072,000. Of this there would be paid to steam 
vessels. excluding mail ships, $559,000; to sailing vessels, $513,000. 
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If all the provisions of the bill were carried out, the expendi- | 


tures at the beginning would be from $800,000 to $900,000 a year; 
on the completion of 200,000 tons of steam vessels for the foreign 
trade in one year. the cost would be $1,300,000 in subsidies under 
this general clause. This would place the United States in ad- 
vance of Germany as a shipbuilding nation. 

Now, Mr. President. if we can win back our shipping by subsi- 
dies and by the expenditure of this amount in the face of Euro- 
pean nations spending now $27,000,000 annually we ought to make 
the effort promptly and cheerfully. If these promising results 
shall be realized, it will be the best and wisest expenditure the 
(iovernment ever made in the interests of the people and will yield 
the largest and best returns. 

The results are so promising that it does seem to me we are 
justified in making this expenditure. 

The great State of West Virginia, though inland, is deeply con- 
cerned in building up American shipping. Her mountain tops 
overlook the waters of the Great Lakes on the north and Atlantic 
tide water on the east. For purposes of trade and commerce she 
is in effect a seaboard State. She depends now, and will more 
largely in the future, on the sea and the Great Lakes for an ont- 
let for her products, especially coal, coke, oil, timber, and manu- 
factured goods. Already these products are seeking the markets 
of the world, and are only hindered from reaching them for the 
want of suitable and economical transportation on land and sea. 

No State in the Union equals West Virginia in substantial wealth 
and natural resources, which are abiding and give promise of last- 
ing indefinitely. 

Our position on the map of the United States makes our prod- 
ucts nearest to the markets, both East and West. No State of- 
fers more advantages to investors seeking a fair and certain return 
on capital, to the wage-earner seeking employment at fair wages, 
and the man looking for a home to rear and educate his family in 
one of the healthiest climates of the world. 

West Virginia has more coal than Pennsylvania, is the first oil- 
producing State in the Union, stands second in the production of 
coke, and third in the production of coal, with vast forests of 
timber of all kinds still untouched. Besides having coal, coke. 
and oil to send over the sea to foreign markets, she produces 
nearly all the materials which enter into the building of ships 
and can furnish the same at the lowest cost to shipyards on the 
Great Lakes and on the Atlantic seaboard. 

No State in the Union is more interested in the building up of 
our merchant marine on tle lakes and the sea than West Vir- 
ginia. Her coal and coke in the future will not only go to South 
America and the West Indies, but to the great cities and centers 
of population of Europe. Thiscan he hastened and facilitated by 
restoring our merchant marine. With the completion of the 
isthmian canal—which now seems assured—West Virginia coal 
and coke, owing to its superiority, will reach the Gulf of Mexico 
by way of the Mississippi River, and find a market not only on 
the Pacific coast, but in Hawaii, the Philippines, and the Orient. 

It requires no stretch of the imagination to believe in the near 
future the mountains of West Virginia will be giving up their hid- 
den wealth to both the Orient and Europe. These hopes for the 
glorious future in store for West Virginia may seem visionary 
now, but they will surely be realized. 

Mr. President, I feel justly proud of my State. Her borders 
are filled with untold wealth. Her products, though in great 
demand, can not reach home and foreign markets for want 
of transportation facilities. There are not enough railroads 
within the State to haul its products. More are needed. Every 
trunk line of importance must some day enter West Virginia. 
She holds within her hills and mountains the wealth that must 
bring them there. 
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Omnibus Pablie Building Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. ARIOSTO A. WILEY, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 29, 1902, 


On the bill (H. R. 14018) to increase the limit of cost of certain public build- 
ings, to authorize the purchase of sites for public buildings, to authorize 
the erection and completion of public buildings, and for other purposes. 
Mr. WILEY said: he 
Mr. CuarrMAN: This bill carries an appropriation of $65,000 

to improve and enlarge the Government building in the city of 

Montgomery in order to meet the exigencies of the public business. 

1 had the honor at an early day of the present session to introduce 


a bill upon this subject, and I am very glad it has received such | | ) 
‘ sits enthroned a queen at the headwaters of navigat 


favorable consideration. 
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We live in the greatest and grandest country under the cycles 
of thesun. An enormous volume of business is transacted every 
year in all the departments of Government. It is marvelous to 
contemplate. It staggers the human mind to comprehend its 
magnitude. Legislation in all the protean shapes and forms which 
public needs may assume or the public weal may require is enacted 
by Congress under the common defense and general welfare clause 
of the Federal Constitution. 

Under the existing rules of the House, made necessary, it is 
claimed, for the dispatch of this vast amount of public business, 
we are all constrained to admit the seif-evident fact that Con- 
gressional legislation means legislation by committees; that is to 
say, that the efforts of the individual Representative in seeking 
measures of relief for his constituency must be directed to the 
standing committee having that particular matter under consid- 
eration rather than to this honorable body sitting as a Committee 
of the Whole House. Every member, therefore, whether his ex- 
perience be of short or long duration, readily recognizes and ap- 
preciates the almost insurmountable obstacles which obstruci 
his pathway whenever he seeks to obtain an appropriation with 
which to erect a public building or to beautify some public 
ground. In view of these difficulties I desire thus publicly to 
thank the members of the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, and particularly my colleague |Mr. BANKHEAD}, the 
ranking minority member thereon, for the kindness and courtesy 
shown through me to my constituents in granting the full amount 
recommended by the Supervising Architect in the Treasury De- 
partment. 

This appropriation contemplates an enlargement of the Federal 
building at Montgomery for the purpose I have just stated, either 
by extending the structure south in the direction of Washington 
street or erecting a wing on the west side thereof, at a cost of 
$65,000. When this annex is completed, it is estimated that it will 
require an additional sum of about $25,000 to make all necessary 
changes, so as to connect together and properly harmonize the 
architectural designs of the two edifices. Iam also grateful to 
the committee for the assurances so generously given to me that 
at the proper time whatever additional appropriation is needed 
to this end will be cheerfully recommended by the committee, 

Representatives on this floor have spoken with commendable 
pride and in glowing terms of communities in which they live. 
You have heard a good deal, no doubt, of our glorious Southland; 
but permit me to invite your attention to the fact that Mont- 
gomery, the beautiful city in which I live and in which this ap- 
propriation is to be expended, is peculiarly typical of the oid 
South—one of the few ideal Southern cities left unchanged by 
the radical chisel of a new aggressive and progressive American 
civilization. If you want to see the South in all her pristine per- 
fection—the old-fashioned, chivalric, provincial, family-loving, 
home-building, traditional, self-respecting South, the land of the 
‘**cotton and the hoe’’—then I bid you come with me to cities like 
Charleston, Savannah, Montgomery, Mobile, Memphis, or New 
Orleans, where the old romance yet lingers, where the loveliest 
women God ever created still abide, and where brave and loyal 
men prize the legacy of a good name more than they value silver 
and gold. 

Ah, Mr. Chairman, if you knew the old South as I do, and loved 
the memories and traditions interwoven with her history as fondly 
as I, you would pardon me, I am sure, for using extravagant lan- 
guage in describing the district I have the honor to represent in 
this Chamber, because I come here froma land ** way down 5: math 
in Dixie,’’ whose climate is delightful, whose soil is productive, 
and whose laughing waters sre as pure and abundant as ever 
gushed out of the rocks; whose golden summers are filled with 
clustering vines, ripening fruits, and singing birds; whose s ft 
and beauteous skies are tinted with the blended colors of the blue 
and the gray; whose silvery moon—wandering ‘‘a pale-faced Cyn- 
thia’’—guides the weary traveler his way with rays of the bright- 
est, sweetest, and gentlest light that ever was shed on any spot 10 
all the wide earth; a land whose broad plantations of rich prairies 
and fertile valleys become every year white with fleeces of downy 
cotton, green with tasseling corn, and yellow with flowers 
wheat; a land of the happy darky and patient mule; where tle 
watermelon and the pomegranate, the apple and the peach grow 1 
luxuriant profusion; where the wild flowers bloom amid the ** so! 
of the evening; where the jasmine and the honeysuckle 
expend their perfumes, and the “ rose speaks of love and of light: 

a land where the mocking bird will sing you to sleep every night, 
while some amorous whippoorwill from a neighboring tree [0 
pours out the while a dolorous plaint to a pensive mate: a land md 
the magnolia and japonica, the myrtle and the bay, the ivy = 

the red-fruited woodbine; a wondrous land, indeed, whose sW * 
ness, beauty, and glory it has never been given to the tongue hn 
man to picture or describe, though touched, it may be, with th 

heavenly fire of matchless eloquence. 


Montgomery, the capital of our State, is an historic e y. , = 
( oO 
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Alabama River. Nine different railroads concenter there, being 
the focal point of trade for an immense territory. Her estimated 
population, within police jurisdiction, is about 40,000. The dis- 
tance to the nearest coal fields is not over 60 miles. She has about 
600 manufacturing and industrial enterprises and the amount of 
capital invested in these important interests is more than $3,000,- 
000. The value of manufactured products for a given year is 
$4,000,000, while the volume of business done in the same period 
of time is about $40,000,00°, 

The various railroads run from a common center in all direc- 
tions like the spokes of a wheel, and the city reaches by water 
and rail transportation six great Gulf and Atlantic ports. Mont- 
gomery is the place of residence of the State officials and many 
Federal officeholders. Being a place of unique historical interest, 
we are visited every year by many thousands of travelers. tour- 
ists, and sight-seers. We have an abundant supply of the purest 
water. Our citizens are peaceable, law abiding, patriotic, and hos- 
pitable. The community is a most desirable one to live, in so far 
as topography, climate, health, water, and transportation facili- 
ties are concerned, and in consequence our population is rapidly 
increasing. Statistics demonstrate Montgomery to be one of the 
healthiest cities to her size in the world. 

It isno marvel, then, that she has grown beyond the narrow 

limits of the present Government building erected there several 
years ago. 
" This Sopropeiation will supply a long-felt need. The expendi- 
ture will prove a wise, judicious, and economical investment for 
the Government; and I rejoice to know that this improvement, 
when made, will meet the necessities of the public business, 





Cuban Reciprocity Bill. 





SPEECH 


° 


HON. SAMUEL M. ROBERTSON, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, April 14, 1902. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 12765) to provide for reciprocal 
trade relations with Cuba— 


Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The matter now under consideration by this 
House has been fully presented by the advocates of this bill, and 
I believe they have exhausted all their arguments in support of 
the proposition. Much has been said about the extension of trade 
to Cuba. Much has been said about the duty of the United 
States to Cuba at-this time. Much has been said concerning the 
distress in Cuba, and the necessity for the passage of this bill. 

It is well known, Mr. Chairman, that before the Committee on 
Ways and Means, in the consideration of this question, the case of 
Cuba was ably presented. It is well known that the opponents 
of the measure routed and completely annihilated every propo- 
sition made by the exporters of New York and the sugar refiners 
of this country in their attempt to make it appear that it was 
necessary at this time to come to the relief of the Cuban people. 
And it seemed to me that all the testimony on this question brought 
the case at last to the desire of these New York importers and the 
sugar trust to reap from the existing conditions the benefit to 
themselves which will result from the passage of this bill. 

The principle of reciprocity in later years has been distorted 
by the Republican party. Those of us who have paid attention 
to the question know that all reciprocity agreements entered int: 
under section 8 of the McKinley law were granted almost en 
tirely at the expense of the sugar industry of the United States 
Every commercial agreement made with the South American Re 
publics, Germany, and Spain, was made at the sacrifice of ow 
agricultural industries and in the interest of the manufacturers. 
who were able without reciprocity to sell their wares in these 
countries at a price much less than that charged our own peopl 
at home. Every agreement which fell when the Wilson bil! 
passed this House fell because the principles of the Democratic 
party could not sustain the position of the Republican party upon 
that principle. 

remember well, Mr. G@hairman, that in the consideration and 
discussion of the Wilson bill before this House the gentleman 
from West Virginia, Mr. Wilson, the embodiment of tariff re- 
form and the able expounder of Democratic principles in this 
country at that time, arose himself on the floor of this House 
and by an amendment to his own bill, which he feared did not 
carry a repeal of the reciprocity clause of the McKinley Act, 
Swept out of existence section 3 of that act. In my views em- 


bodied in my report against this bill when it was brought into the 
House I said: 


It seems to me that this kind of reciprocity is absolutely impossible under 
| a Democratic idea of a tariff. Should the tariff ever be revised on the line 
| and plane of the principles of the Democratic party reciprocity would be en- 
| tirely unnecessary and impossible, as the rates would not be prohibitive, and 
the extension of our trade would, asa natural consequence, flow from the im- 
| position of such tariff rates without the necessity of reciprocity. 
| The Democrats, in their national platform in 1842, cnid 
‘We declare it to be a fundamental principle of the Democratic party that 
| the Federal Government has no constitutional power to impose and collect 
| tariff duties except for the purpose of revenue only, and we demand that the 
collection of such taxes shall be limited to the necessities of the Government 
| 
' 
} 


when honestly and economically administered.” 
The imposition of a tariff which can be raised or lowered for the purposes 
| of reciprocity is in direct antagonism to this declaration, which states that 
tariffs are levied for revenue purposes and are not levied for the purpose of 
anything else, either for protection or for reciprocity. In speaking particu- 
arly of the question of reciprocity, this platform, section 4, is expressive of 
the doctrine of the party on this question. But while this expression in this 
platform upon the question of the tariff would exclude the reciprocity car- 
ried in this bill, yet the expressions in section 4 condemn it as entirely un- 
Democratic. 

“Sec. 4. Trade interchange on the basis of reciprocal advantages to the 
countries participating is a time-honored doctrine of the Democratic faith, 
but we denounce the sham reciprocity which juggles with the people's desire 
for enlarged foreign markets and freer exchange by pretending to establish 
closer trade relations for a country whose articles of export are almost ex- 
clusively agricultural products with other countries that are also agricul- 
tural, while erecting a custom-house barrier of prohibitive tariff taxes 
against the richest, and the countries of the world that stand ready to take 
our entire surplus of products, and to exchange therefor commodities which 
are necessaries and comforts of life among our own people.” 

This platform was adopted subsequent to the enactment of the McKinley 
bill, and under this declaration, in the consideration of the Wilson bill by a 
Democratic Congress, section 3 of the McKinley law, which provided for this 
kind of reciprocity, was subsequently repealed by an amendment offered by 
that noble and great Democratic leader, the then chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, the Hon. W. L. Wilson, of West Virginia. This was a 
definite, well-defined, and effective method of expressing the will of the 
Democratic party on the question of such reciprocity as that contained in 
the bill under consideration. 

I would not refer to this at the present time, Mr. Chairman, 
had it not been that the gentleman from New York [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN], a member of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
accused the Republican party of stealing the thunder of the Dem- 
ocratic party upon this question. The further discussion of this 
topic would only establish more firmly the fallacy of the conten- 
tion that this measure is in the least the embodiment of true 
Democratic doctrine. I desire to go at once to the discussion of 
our trade relations with Cuba at the present time. I hope I may 
be able to show, and I believe I can, that we control now all of 
the trade of Cuba—all of the export trade and our proper share 
of the import trade. 

I have carefully gone over the report of the Secretary of War— 
the Monthly Summary of the Commerce of the Island of Cuba 
for June, 1901. Selecting this publication because it gives two 
complete years of commerce with that island, and having scanned 
each and every schedule in it, it is evident to me that we have 
reached, without reciprocity, a maximum of trade with Cuba in 
the matter of imports. 

The total commerce of Cuba, according to these statistics, in- 
cluding the exports and imports of gold and silver, for the years 
1900 and 1901, is as follows: 

Imports in 1900, $76,869,813; exports, $49,481,552. In 1901, total imports were 
$€6, 264,767; exports, $64,245,801. 

It is very interesting indeed to look at the articles imported into 
Cuba from all countries. This examination will show beyond a 
question of a doubt that the United States now has all the trade 
which natural conditions will bring about. The character and 
habits of the people, of course, lead them to consume articles 
which their natural tastes and inclinations impel them to use, and 
which must be, through the necessity of things, imported from 
countries producing these peculiar goods. 

By a careful review of the report of the War Department on the 
export and import trade with Cuba these facts clearly appear. 

Let us take the imports for the years 1900 and 1901, ending in 
the month of June for each year, the years which show the great- 
est trade in any one article of import. In 1900 the total value of 
igricultural implements imported into Cuba was $441,794. The 
imports from the United States of these implements were valued 
at $297,158, being nearly three-fourths of the total. It is well 
known to the country that we are able to sell in foreign countries 
these agricultural implements very much cheaper than we sell 
like articles in the United States. In fact, Mr. Chairman, in the 
discussion of all the bills touching the tariff in this House it has 
been claimed and shown that we can put in the South American 
Republics, and therefore into Cuba, agricultural implements 
cheaper than any other nation on the face of thisearth. If we do 
not control the market in this respect, the faultis not in the tariff. 

There was imported into Cuba last year from all countries 
horses valued at $332,271. Of this the United States furnished 
$195,871 in 1900, and in 1901, $208,193 out of a total ier of 
$430,000. The country competing with us in this line was Mexico. 
And why? The natural conditions would direct that trade, be- 
cause the animals imported into Cuba must be imported from a 
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tropical country, so that they may be able to stand the climate, 
and they must be horses that are accustomed to the conditions 
which surround a tropical country. 

Can we increase that trade, Mr. Chairman, by the passage of 
this bill? Take mules. We almost control this market, but Mex- 
ico still competes with us on thisline. It is not necessary to give 
the figures; they are accessible to every member of this House. 
Now. let us take the hog trade. Let our friends of the West, who 
are the great producers of hogs in this country, know that we 
have monopolized that trade completely and fully, and that the 
total value of this trade was $350,000 in 1900, and that the value 
of hogs imported into Cuba in 1901 was $200,000, of which we 
supplied $196,000. Now, take the sheep. Let our farmers of the 
West understand this—that we furnish Cuba with all of the sheep. 
How can reciprocity increase this trade? 

Of text-books we furnish Cuba $17,000 out of a total of $30,000 
worth; but, Mr. Chairman, it must be remembered right here 
that Spanish is spoken in Cuba, and French also to a very great 
extent. It is impossible for us at any time to extend our trade 
in this direction. It depends upon the peculiar characteristics of 
the people. Let us take brass and brass manufacture. Out ofa 
total importation of $71,000 we furnish $26,000; France furnishes 
$14,000, and Spain $14,000. It must be remembered, Mr. Chair- 
man, in all these calculations that Cuba was a colony of Spain. 
Germany has furnished Cuba with all of her barley. Ido not 
believe we can compete with Germany in this line. The value 
of bran and fodder imported into Cuba in 1900 was $116,000, and 
of this amount the United States furnished $102,000. 

Out of 1,438,197 bushels of corn imported in 1900 the United 
States furnished 1,433,000 bushels, within 5,000 of the total con- 
sumption in Cuba. The trade of Cuba increased in 1901, but we 
practically, notwithstanding that fact, furnished all of the corn. 
Let our friends from the West who produce this take that into 
consideration. Will this bill increase this trade? I deny it, Mr. 
Chairman. There is no room for increase except in increased 
consumption. In 1900 and 1901 we furnished all the corn meal 
imported into Cuba. In 1901 we furnished practically all of the 
oats imported into Cuba, amounting to 340,000 bushels in 1900 
and in 1901 to 400,000 bushels. We furnished more than one- 
half of the macaroni and vermicelli and all the rye; all the wheat 
and all the flour, the value of the flour alone amounting in 1901 
to $2,206,000. We furnished all the bricks, glazed and unglazed, 
with the exception of $11,000, the total being $116,836 in 1900. 

The candle trade seems to be a very important one, amounting 
in 1901 to $323,173, of which Spain furnished $296,426 worth, prac- 
tically controlling this trade. The reason that we did not furnish 
this is explained by the fact that the Cuban people are Catholics, 
and that very many of these candles were imported for use in re- 
ligious worship from their mother country, and it will be impos- 
sible for us to obtain this trade under this so-called reciprocity 
until we are able to touch them in the matter of supplies for the 
many fétes and ritualistic services to which they have been so long 
accustomed. Will reciprocity change this? The United States 
furnished all the cars and all the carriages and all other vehicles 
for steam railways and for other railways in the island of Cuba. 
We furnished all the bicycles, with the exception of a small num- 
ber imported from the mother country. Can we gain anything 
in this line, Mr. Chairman, by this reciprocity? 

Out of $154,330 worth of carriages and vehicles not used upon 
railroads, the United States furnished $133,000 worth. She prac- 
tically monopolizes this trade. England beats us in crockery 
ware, but the importations are of little importance. I ask gen- 
tlemen please to pay attention to these figures: Out of $208,000 
worth of anthracite coal the United States furnished $204,633 in 
1901. Of bituminous coal, she furnished the entire supply. Of 
coke, she monopolizes the market. Of clocks and watches, the 
United States hasa monopoly. Of coffee, out of $2,082,960 im- 
ported into Cuba in 1901 the United States furnished $1,977,000, 
being practically the whole amount. 

We furnished one-half of the copper, England being our rival. 
If we compete with her, we must do so by the strenuous efforts 
of our own merchants. That trade can not, in my opinion, be 
affected by the 20 per cent preferential rate which this bill car- 
ries. But when we come to the manufactures of copper, out of 
$178,177, which Cuba imported in 1901, we furnished $135,535. 

Now, as to cotton goods. Upon that point I desire to call the 
attention of the members of this House to the condition which 
surrounds that trade. We by no means control this market. 
The reason for this was brought out by the testimony before the 
Committee on Ways and Means, which showed us that we made 
noattempt to control this article. The Cubans are furnished with 
a peculiar kind of cotton cloth, which they use for the most part. 

The United States does not produce cotton cloth of this charac- 
ter, and it was not, therefore, a matter of price so much as it was 
the character of the goods which were offered by us. As soon as 
our cotton manufacturers can bring themselves to the necessity 
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of manufacturing the class of goods the Cubans desire, there will 


be no doubt that we will control this market. It has no connec- 
tion whatever with the matter of reciprocal trade relations, but 
is a peculiar situation brought about by the climatic conditions 
and customs of the people. 

We furnished in 1900 nearly all the eggs in Cuba, valued at 
nearly half a million of dollars. We furnished all the fertilizers 
imported into Cuba last year, except those which Peru supplied 
and with which we can not hope to compete. 

I hope the House will excuse me when I go into these details, 
but my purpose is to show that nothing can result from this bill 
now pending in this House by any reduction of 20 per cent upon 
the commodities which go from this country to Cuba, which can 
extend our trade. Out of $15,500 worth of vegetable fiber, fine 


| straw, etc., imported into Cuba last year, the United States fur- 


nished $11,565 worth. 

As for the iron and steel schedule and manufactures of iron and 
steel, our greatest rival is England. The question of the tariff 
upon those schedules in the United States and the desire that the 
tariff should be reduced, is evidence that we can easily compete 
with England, should we use our strenuous efforts in the direction 
of accomplishing the control of this trade here. 

It will take something more, Mr. Chairman, than a preferential 
rate of 20 per cent to bring this tradetous. In saws, tools, wire, 
wire cables, structural steel and iron, and steel rails for railroads, 
the most important articles for the development of Cuba in the 
future, we control and are apt to continue to control the trade in 
this direction. The effect of this bill, therefore, will be to no 
very great extent in the development of this particular trade on 
the lines of steel, iron, and products and manufactures of those 
metals. 

In salt meats—now I desire to call attention to this—the total 
importations into Cuba last year were nearly $3,000,000, or, to be 
exact, $2,998,519. We furnished $1,431,216 of these important 
articles. Our great rival was Uruguay, in South America, which 
furnished $1,275,000 of jerked beef. Of course this is not an arti- 
cle of manufacture and commerce in the United States, and, 
therefore, we will never take the control of this trade. It is one 
of those peculiar food products which the people of Cuba are ac- 
customed to use. We do not produce it—we will not produce it; 
hence this $3,000,000 of trade, one-half of which is controlled by 
us, will all be controlled by us only when the people of Cuba 
begin to learn that it is better to use other articles of food of like 
character than the jerked beef which they now consume. As to 
hams, bacon, pickled pork, and shoulders, we control the market. 
Out of $2,000,000 worth of lard imported in 1901, we furnished 
the entire amount. 

In poultry and game we control almost the entire market, as 
we do also in the matter of condensed milk. Now we do not 
control the rice market in Cuba. The value of rice imported 
into Cuba is nearly $3,000,000 per annum. The reason of this 
is that we have scarcely reached a point in this country where 
this trade is eagerly sought. We are importers now, rather 
than exporters of rice, but even if we desired this trade, after 
careful investigation, I do not hesitate to say that we could not 
compete with Hongkong, China, and the East in this matter. 
Rice comes to Cuba from the East, for the greater part through 
the United Kingdom andGermany. It is the German rice which 
now competes with Louisiana in our own market; and the 
brewers inform me that they have not used our rice to any great 
extent yet because they could import rice fit for brewing into 
this country at lower cost than Louisiana planters can afford to 
sell it. If they can afford to compete with us in our own market 
and pay the high tariff under the rates fixed in our present law, 
they can certainly compete with us successfully and exclude us 
from the market of Cuba for some time to come, 

Very much has been said about securing this rice trade for the 
United States, and very much weight has been attached to it in a 
specious argument used to influence the actions of the Represent- 
atives from Louisiana in their vote upon this bill. Iam convinced 
that we can not control this market under the provisions of the 
pending bill. The quality of the rice used is of the very lowest 
grade, a grade not produced in Louisiana in any great quantities. 
What may be done in the future is a question which our people 
are able to work out. I am sure they do not desire to embark 
upon a policy clouded with such extreme doubt, when the return 
will be so little when compared with sacrifices made by other 1n- 
dustries in the State. : 

By review, therefore, of the figures which I have given, it ap- 
pears that we control practically the trade of Cuba in the great 
staple products, indialion flour, corn, corn meal, pork, hams, 
salted meats, and all kinds of pickled pork, oats and hay, coal and 
coke—in fact, all of the most important articles of commerce. 

Spain controls the wine market almost exclusively, and it 1s nat- 
ural she should do so. You might as well try to substitute Amer- 
ican wines for Le Petit Bleu, used by the French peasantry, 











accustomed to its peculiar flavor, however mean it may be, from 


infancy. They cling to it as against all others. The same char- 
acteristic exists in Cuba. They have been accustomed to the 
grades of wine imported from Spain. This is another one of the 
peculiar conditions which must be overcome, and will be over- 
come in time, but can not to any appreciable extent be affected 
by the passage of this bill. 

“The trade in boots and shoes and sandals is monopolized by 
Spain. It appears that the amount of this trade is $3,000,000 = 
vear. In the testimony it was shown that $2,000,000 of this 
amount was the value of sandals, a peculiar shoe which is made 
in Spain and used by the Cubans to the exclusion of all shoes im- 
ported from other countries. Spain, in many of the important 
articles of commerce which is not controlled by us, is our rival. 
The principles upon which the Cubans have conducted their busi- 
ness heretofore Save been very different from those pursued by 
our merchantsin matters of credit. It appeared in the testimony 
before the committee that the merchants of Cuba bought their 
goods on a twelve months’ credit, while the extent of credit al- 
lowed by our merchants is ninety days. On account of this fact 
much trade will, for some time to come, be controlled by Spain 
under these conditions, and can not come to usthrough reciprocal 
arrangements. They are circumstances which can only be over- 
come intime and by the assiduous efforts of our merchants, whose 
task it is to overcome the prejudices of the people and the cus- 
toms of long-established business habits. 

Now, let us review the export trade. Articles of export from 
Cuba are almost entirely purely agricultural. 
sugar, tobacco, and cigars. It will appear from the table which 
I here submit that out of the $64,000,000 of the export trade of 
Cuba the United States takes from her $54,000,000. We are the 
great market for Cuban products. 
not change this. condition. 

Exports to United States. 
Sugar, WOE «onda cnkateshasaiiner taeda een inane avanddanee $27, 058, 648 
Leaf tobacco, out of $9,720,266, exported to United States.-_........ 
Wrapper tobacco, 1901, out of $15,730,364. .......-..-.-------.-.-----. 
Caer (greatest other exporter in United Kingdom) 
J1LOLasses 


10, 659, 825 
2, 564, OO1 











pn tosnin  Guael eater eames nickle Sal ail ile rch sirslaticads pidethtate teatiinonn tease’, <n 
ATE COCR GR IIIS eo Nis oh Dee onc cecieseteeunescend thadee 5, 000, 000 
Total expotted to United Btates... ..... cers cccccsnenccesscees 54, 821, 299 
Tote) eampenaMienee sso SS oS So ee ~ 64, 245, 801 
Tortand Gio Pe ical haiigiianaaea 54, 821, 299 

Balance to other countries, almost exclusively tobacco and 
CI ii nn a ate eet eanhmedaiine 9, 424, 502 


This review, partial as it has been, of the commercial relations | 


between Cuba and the United States demonstrates, it seems to 
me, that the matter of our trade relation does not rest so much 


upon the question of tariff rates as it does upon the possibility of | 


overcoming the natural conditions brought about by the habits 
of the people and the peculiarities which remain from the impress 


They consist of | 


The adoption of this bill will | tion is that, whether the sugar is sold to-day or whether it is sold 


8, 395, 370 | 


of hundreds of years of control of a Latin nation, the character- | 


istics of which have engrafted themselves upon this generation to 
such an extent that it alone can solve the problem and bring to us 
greater returns in matters of trade. 

[ can not see that the reciprocity carried in the bill under con- 


sideration can justify anyone in favor of the extension of our | 


trade to make the sacrifices which must come to our own people 
in the solution of so doubtfula problem. The matter, then, must 
resolve itself primarily into an effort on the part of those inter- 
ested to secure a better price for their sugar. I doubt that any- 
one would _ the question upon a higher plane. It is necessary, 
therefore, for us to review carefully and considerately this phase 
of the question. It is well known that the depressed price of 
sugar at this time results from two causes: First, an overproduc- 
tion of sugar in the world; second, the institution by countries 
pre ducing beet sugar of bounties to producers of sugar in these 
countries, consisting in export taxes, excise taxes, import taxes, 
and what are known, I believe, in Germany as “‘ surtaxes.”’ 

It so happens that by the formation of the great trust in Ger- 
many called the “cartel,’’ which handles the entire output of the 
sugar in the country, and by the cooperation of the German Govy- 
ernment the producers of sugar there obtain a tremendous benefit 
which affords an opportunity to the exporters of sugar to sell it at 
@ price far below the cost of production. I speak now of raw and 
unrefined sugar, the sugars which come in competition with the 
sugars of Louisiana and the sugars produced in the United States 
from beets, and also the sugars produced in Cuba. 

[t is therefore a matter entirely of low prices which are brought 
about by overproduction that affect the sugar industry in Cuba, 
which to-day is not in good condition, but they are conditions 
which the people of the United States should not be called upon 
to stand for. The sacrifices which are intended to be made by 
this bill should not be borne by the American agriculturists alone, 
embarking, Mr. Chairman, as they are now upon a great industry 
which will furnish to this country, beyond question of doubt, 
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|intend that they shall get away from it. 


| burg, Germany. 
| sugar in Hamburg plus the freight to New York, plus the freight 
| and insurance and tariff rates charged upon it by the operations 
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within the next ten or twelve years all of the sugar which it con- 
sumes. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention of this House to the 
financial condition existing in Cuba. It appears that the bank- 
ing business of Cuba is done almost wholly by Spanish citizens, and 
mostof the mercantile business is transacted by these same people. 
It appears that the loans upon sugar estates to the people of Cuba 
were made at highly usurious rates. In fact, it was stated before 
the Committee on Ways and Means by respectable citizens that 
the interest charge on the indebtedness ranged from 12 to 20 per 
cent per annum. Now, if it is to pay these men this usurious in- 
terest that the people of the United States are called upon to make 
the sacrifice which the bill carries, I must humbly and emphatic- 
ally enter my protest. I do not believe it is just and proper to 
sacrifice the avocation of 500,000 people in Louisiana and one 
hundred millions of property there invested in the sugar indus- 
try in order to pay this usurious interest. 

If the provisions of the pending bill are to expire in 1903, the 
effect of its passage will mean that we will donate from our Treas- 
ury eight to twelve million dollars, which must go to enrich these 
same bankers and merchants and primarily the sugar trust and 
sugar-refining interests of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, Cuba has about finished the harvesting of her 
crop. I have heard it said by many gentlemen on this floor, par- 
ticularly the gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] and the 
gentleman from New York. [Mr. McCLELLAN] and the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Lona], in their efforts to show that the sugar 
trust will not be benefited by the passage of this act, that the 


| sugar trust had only bought about 3,000 bags of sugar; that the 


sugar trust would not control and is not now buying any Cuban 
sugar which is stocked up in the warehouses there. My conten- 


six months from to-day, its price will be controlled absolutely by 
the only consumer of raw sugar in the United States to which it 
must go inevitably—the sugar trust. 
Who will gainsay that proposition? I do not, Mr. Chairman, 
Now, as to the price 
which we have paid for sugar, it is in evidence and can not be 
denied on either side of this House, whether they favor the pas- 
sage of this bill or not, that the price of sugar is fixed at Ham- 
The price of sugar in New York is the price of 


of ourlaw. If sugar is high in Hamburg, the Cubans will reap 
the benefit of that price. They must sell their sugar in New 
York to the sugar refiners there, in competition with the sugars 
from Hamburg, as the trust is the only buyer of raw sugar; and 
as it controls entirely the output in refined sugars, it has such 
absolute and complete dominion over the market that they will 
themselves give whatever they may feel is just and proper when 
they come to the consideration of the profits they desire to make. 

The price, therefore, is not dependent, in so far as Cuban sugar 
is concerned, upon the price which might be fixed in a competi- 
tive market, but it is fixed entirely by such estimation as the trust 
may make upon its value at the port of New York. 

I for one can never believe that this powerful corporation would 
yield one single cent or one-hundredth of a cent to the people in 
this country as against the profits which must accrue to them by 
the conditions which present themselves in the market in New 
York, over which they have full control. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] stated in his 
speech that the reduction in this bill would not affect the price 
of sugar; that sugar would be the same price as that fixed by the 
conditions of the German market. If this be true, where does 
the American citizen profit by it? Where is the consumer re- 
lieved? Iask some of my brethren on this side of the House if 
this be true how can they afford to vote for this bill under the 
pretext that it lowers the tariff taxes, and therefore the price to 
the consumer? I want some of them to answer this question. I 
want some of them to tell their constituents how it can be done. 
I want some of them to throw off the dark shadow of ignorance 
upon the question which now obscuves from them the light of 
the facts and go forth to their constituents and tell them that 
this bill lied upon its face when it said that it reduced the tariff, 
and therefore reduced the price of one article universally con- 
sumed by them. 

I want gentlemen also who hide behind this same cloud which 
obscures their minds in the consideration and investigation of 
this question and causes them to say that they will support this 
bill because they do not desire to go to their constituents and ex- 
plain its provisions—I want to say to such gentlemen, it has been 
my experience that if you do not explain it, some other fellow will 
do it for you. When you tell me that you can claim before your 
constituents that the price of sugar will be reduced and that the 
reciprocity involved in this bill will relieve the people of this 
country, | am almost ready, Mr. Chairman, to exclain that it is a 
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species of cowardice which can not remain in the breast of any | there was independent bidding by the several sugar-refining com- 
ur y 


Democrat who attempts to represent an honest constituency on | panies or corporations of the United States in the past the agree- 
this floor. | ment which I quote fixes beyond cavil that the price will in the 
I charge, and I believe I can prove it, that the trust will be the | future be Controlled under this agreement. Clearly, then, when 
beneficiaries of this legislation. I have stated before that the | the Cuban crop is sold its price will be controlled, as I have re- 
sugar refineries of this country were the only producers and | peatedly said, by the sugar refineries of the country. 
the only consumers of sugar. They were the only consumers of | If they have and do control the price of Cuban sugar, and if they 
raw sugar, the only producers of refined. If anybody doubts this | have, as shown, filched from the cane-sugar producers this 26 cents 
proposition, I have ample proof before me to establish it. I pre- | per hundred pounds, what will prevent them from filching further 
sume that no one will deny it. | the 20 per cent reduction made in this bill from the sugar produ- 

In a calculation made by one of the witnesses who appeared be- | cers of Cuba? 
fore the Committee on Ways and Means it was shown that in The gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne] a few days ago 
making up the price of sugar in Hamburg not only were the | stated that the sugar industry in Cuba was an industry in which 
charges of freight, insurance, and handling made, together with | the small farmers of Cuba were engaged, and led us to believe 
the ordinary tariff upon suger, but also there was taken into con- | that they were upon a par with the cotton planter in the South or 
sideration 26 cents which was exacted by this country against | the tobacco planter throughout the country. My friends, I have 
countries which paid a bounty upon sugar. It appears also from | investigated that question, and if you will examine the report of 
this statement, and this statement is in figures and easily accessi- | the Bureau of Statistics, published a short time ago, you will 
ble to any gentleman upon this floor, that on January 21, I believe, | find that the colonas are the small plantations, and the colonos, 
there was shown that through the manipulation of the sugar | those who cultivate these small farms, are in an absolute condi- 
irust that the Cubans received at the port of New York 31 cents | tion of servitude and that these small farms comprise less than 
less for their sugar than that paid for Hamburg sugars landed in | one-sixth of the total area in sugar cane in the island; that the 
New York onthatday. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Mc- | great industry of Cuba is in the hands of a few powerful men 
CLELLAN], in answer to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Cooprr], | or corporations who have invested their money there, and con- 
denied most emphatically and without explanation that the Cu- | sists of tremendous estates, amounting to twenty-five or thirty 
bans got the benefit of this countervailing duty. thousand acres in some plantations. 

I desire to turn to the gentleman now and ask him why they | The following statement of facts was published in the Louisi- 
do not get it. They were entitled to it because they paid no | ana Planter and Sugar Manufacturer for April 12, 1902. The 
bounty. They were entitled to the benefit of this charge of 26 | source from which the statements contained in this article was 
cents per hundred pounds. It should have made the price of their | obtained seems to have been entirely unbiased and free from the 
sugar equal to that of the sugar from Germany, with its bounty | influence of political consideration. The testimony is good and 
and countervailing duty. But the facts are that on that date, | reliable and goes to establish the fact that the small farmer in 
and I believe and know that these figures are true for every other | Cuba is destined to survive an exceedingly short time longer. 
date, the Cubans were receiving 31 cents per hundred pounds less | The condition is almost a system of peonage and is controlled to 
than they were entitled to. I desire here to read the items which | great advantage by the larger sugar estates, and the small farmers 
go to establish the price of sugar at the port of New York, given | are as entirely dependent upon them as a barnacle is upon a ship: 
in the testimony of a most reliable witness before the Committee on Some useful and reliable information regarding the true state of affairs 
Ways and Means, and which has not been denied or controverted, | among the sugar and tobacco planters is furnished to the American Econo 


and which will bear out my contention fully and completely. mist by a well-known financier of New York City as the result of an eight 
. " ' weeks’ tour of inspection mar the island west of and including Santa 





Price of sugar, export duty New York (f. o. b.), per 100 pounds......-.. $1.58 | Clara. This trip was made without any reference whatever to the question 
To which add, for insurance and credit.................................. .02 | of tariff concessions. It was a tour of inspection having neither sentiment 
To which add duty (94.5° polariscope test) _.................-------.-.--- 1.68 | nor politics for its motive. For the past twelve or fifteen years this gentle- 
To which add countervailing duty -.............-- si ie atid al ath 27 man has represented a number of English and American companies engaged 
To which add difference between 88° analysis beet and 96° polariscope in lending money upon real-estate security in the United States, and was 
DRE NID te ots dcaee cin kin exerted nite haendvceedteandindaeadese .19 | very familiar with the business in this country These companies contem- 
———. | plated engaging in the same business in Cuba, and the object of his trip was 
I a wait derail ciliated Sheet dicts niin ah emecheinitne: seatnisha alg tha lala le tain ttn 8.69 | toascertain the conditions there and the possibility of a safe and desirable 
To-day’s price New York, costs, freight, and duty paid, of 96° centrif- business on these lines. , 
ANS QUES: ,. kd.ds nb di ac acenianiinmiemaca chegie cule sack aolben deaniceel 8.375 | In the sugar district around Matanzas, Cardenas, Santa Clara, Cienfuegos, 
a Habana, and other important points he found that probably five-sixths of the 
ar ccalecicrtsiiicntein cineca nie pe ghia eeaiatiiiin ba atnainelaaithnctain .815 | cultivated land was owned by big grinding mills, called centrals, and that 


. j : the remainder was owned or occupied by small farmers, sometimes renters, 
I agree with the gentleman that Cuban sugar does not receive | called colonos. 


the benefit of this 26 cents per 100 pounds, which results from | The lands of the colonos were almost invariably mortgaged, and likewise 


» laws cae ey hw . ros}i , ,. | for so large a sum that but little, if any, margin was left. This gentleman's 
the laws of this country by the countervailing duty upon bounty clients always preferred small loans on small farms in the United States and 


fed sugar. , desired an investment of that kind in Cuba. These colonos are generally 

And I desire to go further, and to ask him whether they are | quite ignorant people, of extremely small means, and invariably in debt to 

nti it? Thy , i+% ia 7 wl the big centrals. 

not € ntitled to it? Why they do not get it? ; Why is it they do not He found that almost without exception the sugar crop was mortgaged by 
receive these benefits?’ And then I will answer that question for | the colonos to the centrals, or to the sugar brokers in the larger cities, at the 
the gentleman from New York, and I will tell him because the wy Re pn nm of — cultivating esegon, and that je lenders su 

rica if G >, , 2 OF 3 s etata plied’ the colonos durin e season, much the same as is done in the S5outh- 
price is controlled by the sugar trust. The gentleman has stated | Pen States with the small cotton planter. The sugar crop of the colono is re- 
in his speech that there are a number of independent sugar re- | quired by the lender to be delivered to him as soon as it is ready to cut, which 
fineries in this country—sugar refineries not in the trust. Are | is about the lstof December. This is required not only as a matter of safety, 


Dan Dine an > National & ani ™ 7 but that the lender may get the return of his funds as soon as possible. And 
these known as the National Sugar Refining Company: I beg to he found the fact to be that with very rare exceptions the colono delivered 


state to the gentleman that the testimony of Mr. Havemeyer | jis cane early in December, had a settlement of account with the lender. and 
shows—that testimony delivered before the Industrial Commis- | very often found very little or nothing to his credit, but received whatever 

Se eae! 7 0te Ti ; , , : Tene balance, if any there was. ; : 
— whic h I will quote right mene if any body denies at an to This left the colono without means to produce his next crop, and often 
the effect that the sugar trust, of which Mr. Havemeyer is presi- | without sufficient theans to carry him on even to the time of cultivation, s 
dent, refined 90 per cent of the sugars which went into consump- oe from — time een ny a = are or Ages. _ ane “he 
ion j 1e United States Vil ; le y ‘ had executed a new mortgage upon his forthcoming crop for like purposes. | 
tion in the United States. Will the gentleman deny that? It is the practice of the centrals or big sugar mills to deliver either the 
We had testimony by the gentleman, who, I believe, was the | cugar or the price of the sugar at that time to the colono. Invariably the 
president of the National Refining Company, Mr. Post, before | colono takes the price rather than the sugar, which he has no means of han- 

the Committee on Ways and Means. The gentleman stated that | ‘ling. The cane raised upon the lands of the big centrals is ground tate: 
he sold his sugar for 1 cent less per 100 poundsthan the American | _I stated in my minority report against this bill that the lab e 
Sugar Refinery. When, how, and under what circumstances | ing man in Cuba was in a better condition than he was anyw here 
this was done we are not able to obtain from Mr. Post, but an | else in the world; that he was to-day commanding better — 
article which was published a few days since, dated April 5, | for labor performed than our own people in this country for a 
coming from New York, said that— labor. I am opposed, Mr. Chairman, to any development of = 
By an agreement or contract which has just been ratified, all refiners | industry by the importation of foreign labor to such an = - 

throughout the country will sell sugar on uniform terms. | to place competition in the island of Cuba in the matter of !a! 
I pe > . . 2 VW earn- 
This statement was published by the New York Journal of | between such labor and its own citizens. They 4 ot aioe 
. - . . 2 4 aus ty 
Commerce, one of the most reliable papers published in the | ing their bread. Let me tell you another thing. : the nen 
country, one whose reliability will be vouched for by the gentle- | of Cuba has been developed over 300 per cent in less than ad 
man from New York | years. Is not that a good showing? In 1894 they ee ——. 
-_ ” . ns ol 

The statement goes on and states further: 1,000,100 tons of sugar, and they produced that 1,000,100 ton: 

- —_ a - ¥ . . . . 

That in the future the price of 5 cents for granulated will mean the same | SUgar W hen Spain had dominion over the island. hich they 
whether quoted by the American Company, the National Company, or the Every one of them received a profit upon the sugar W > they 
Arbuckles, and it will not be complicated by any special or extra discounts. produced. All of the sugar planters there made money. [f the’ 


So that it is clearly shown from these extracts that whether | did not, they were not provident enough to conduct their business 
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on business lines. Why is it now that this cry comes? Gentle- 
men say because they are deeply in debt. My friend from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCa.u] says they are terribly in need of money. 
It seems to me that when the laboring people of a country are re- 
ceiving all they can expect—high wages and continuous labor— 
that that country is in a pretty good state. I shall protest, Mr. 
Chairman, against the development of that country through the 
stimulation of legislation which we may pass, which may in- 
crease it beyond its natural condition under the status of to-day. 

Why are we called upon, Mr. Chairman, to put Cuba in a posi- 
tion where she can raise 5,000,000 of tons of sugar at this time? 
Let her work out her own salvation. The young of the eagle is 
the most helpless of all birds, but when he has matured he is the 
monarch of the air. .Let these people work out this destiny. Let 
them alone; let them learn how to be strong; let them meet the 
conditions as they present themselves and solve their problems 
as Louisiana has. e from Louisiana do not come here to-day 
as mendicants asking you to give us anything except that to which 
we are justly entitled under the principles of any party in this 
country. 

We have solved too many problems, Mr. Chairman, to cry to- 

day or to plead the baby act. I can remember, sir, when I heard 
first the news of the surrender of Lee at Appomattox. I was a 
child, but I remember the impress it made upon me at that time. 
It carried with it so much for the South, so much for Louisiana, 
that the impression it made will never be effaced. It brought 
about a socia! condition, the solution of which would have checked 
almost any people in their progress on the face of thisearth. We 
solved that problem, however. Then came the dark days of recon- 
struction, which spread over our glorious and beautiful State 
like a bird of ill omen carrying corruption in its beak and shaking 
contagion from its wings. I remember how we solved all of these 
questions. : 
They were given to us for solution, and we have solved them. 
When the terrible disasters which came from the floods of the 
Mississippi River, sweeping away the embankments which we 
had builded at onerous taxation, flooding the beautiful land of that 
glorious and great State, a problem was presented which we have 
solved. When it came to meeting the great terrors which flow 
from the epidemics which have threatened us, we have solved 
that question, and in such a way and by such a system that the 
world has adopted it to-day. When it comes to the solution of 
this terrible blow which Louisiana must receive at the hands of 
this House in coming in competition with the island of Cuba, I 
tell you that we can solve that; but, Mr. Chairman, I can not un- 
derstand why these problems should be continually submitted to 
the State of Louisiana. I want to tell you one thing, that out of 
this condition has grown a sturdy citizenship, whose courage is 
equal to any crisis which may overtake their State. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BREAZEALE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the time of my colleague be extended, so that he may be able 
to conclude his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana asks that 
the time of his colleague may be extended to conclude his re- 
marks. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. I think, Mr. Chairman, I 
have about concluded my remarks. This matter is a great one 
and has in it many things which must be solved by the members 
of this House in determining how they shall vote on this ques- 
tion. We have heard much concerning the doctrine of reciproc- 
ity and its necessity in dealing with Cuba. Now it has been in- 
voked by the Republicans to entice the votes of members of that 
party. Ah, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that no Democrat can 
insist that this bill is in the line of Democratic principles on this 
point. It is useless to argue this, because no Democrat will main- 
tain it, unless he has so forgotten his duty to his party in his 
eifort to maintain the sugar trust that he is willing to submit to 
anything which might be done, even to the destruction of the in- 
dustries of our country, that undue benefits may result from the 
passage of this bill to this powerful corporation. 

Will gentlemen on the other side of this House, and gentlemen 
on this side, who talk about reciprocity and the extension of our 
trade, examine the conditions of Cuba and examine its imports 
and exports? If they will do so, I will defy any one of them to 
she »w that by this bill we will increase our trade relations with 
this island. 

I remember well in the history of Louisiana—away back yon- 
der, when we were purchased from France—that the character- 
istics of the people in that territory were such as to cause much 
concern to our country. They held on to their habits. They 
worshipped them as they did their fireside gods, to such an ex- 
tent that frequently our Government was disturbed on account of 
these peculiarities. 


My friends, Cuba has been in the hands of Spain for hundreds 


of years. The characteristics of these people are so impressed 
upon the Cubans that the matter of the articles of trade must come 
in time and can not come by the passage of this bill. 

I am sick and disgusted to hear about our debt to Cuba. Does 
any Cuban or any Representative on this floor forget that we 
gave her the priceless boon of independent government and free 
citizenship? Who can estimate the price and value of such a 
donation? And it was given, my friends, at the sacrifice of the 
blood of our own youth and millions of dollars of treasure. 

Who stands here and pleads that we owe more to Cuba? I say 
that neither the President of the United States nor General 
Wood nor anybody else can tell us that we owe more to Cuba 
than we have already done. That we have brought her forth in 
her swaddling clothes is true. That we have put her on her feet 
and she can walk is true. Shall we continue to nurse her at the 
breast until she is full grown? Where shall we stop in this 
matter, Mr. Chairman? When shall we pay Cuba what we owe 
her if we still owe her anything? Shall we do it at the sacrifice 
of the industries of thiscountry? Will that not comeasa natural 
result should this bill pass? Let us go on with our trade with 
Cuba which we control now both as to exports and to imports. 
Let us go on with that trade and let her build herself up after 
she has gone through the fire of contention. Let her arise an in- 
dependent and glorious nation. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I could say to my friend from Nevada 
[Mr. NEWLANDS] when he advocated the annexation of Cuba— 
** Paul, almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian.’’ We were 
told of the terrors which must come from Cuba, now a young 
republic, filled by a race that so often has forgotten the boon of 
republican institutions. All of us who are fami‘iar with the his- 
tory of the world know how little those institutions are appre- 
ciated by the South and Central American Republics. Will Cuba 
do better than they in this respect? 

Mr. Chairman, they will not be able to do better than that. 
They will in the next two or three years be bound hand and foot 
by the power of American corporations that will go over to that 
little congress which meets in a few days from now. I will not 
say what I intended to say, what my thoughts prompted. I was 
going to say they would go over there and buy franchises. I will 
not say that, but they will influence the granting of franchises. 
What will be the result? When the resolution is passed through 
this House in the future to admit Cuba as a State of the American 
Union, every franchise which is granted in Cuba must be recog- 
nized. It will come to us as a heritage of woe and ill from the 
government of Cuba—the independent state of Cuba. 

Already, now, Mr. Chairman, millions of dollars are being ex- 
pended by corporations in Cuba. She will in that time become 
the most trust and corporation ridden God-forsaken country on 
the face of this earth; and when she comes to us, will any man 
upon this floor state that he is willing to accept the conditions 
whieh come with that? Therefore my remark to the gentleman 
from Nevada. I want to ask any Democrat how he can vote for 
this bill. Upon what basis can he stand in real Democratic prin- 
ciple? 

When you take the tariff tax to Cuba and require her to ar- 
range her tariff; when we say, Give us the preferential reduction 
of 20 per cent, you require her to get down to the condition of es- 
tablishing a protective tariff. How are you going to get away 
from that? Where can you get away from it? Let some gentle- 
man get up and explain that, in view of the statement fb have 
made here in the discussion of this question. It is understood 
well that the revenues in Cuba now under the present tariff 
scarcely pay the expenses of that island, and when you raise the 
tariff so that it excludes goods and make a protective tariff, you 
absolutely and completely annihilate the revenue of the island of 
Cuba. Where is she going to get it? Gentlemen may say, upon 
the enhanced value of real estate and personal property. I state 
to you, ‘*No.’’ I have had experience of the force and effect of 
the control of corporations in a State. 

I have seen the time when we were dominated bythe force 
and power of such corporations, which no State on earth except 
Louisiana could have resisted and destroyed. I tell you that 
when it comes down to the question of taxing real property owned 
by corporations and the franchises given to them by the Cuban 
Congress, they will say to the tax collector: ‘* Here, put my prop- 
erty at such and sucha value.’’ You will not get the benefit 
even of that from the remote standpoint of an enhanced value of 
Cuban property by the stimulus to be given under this bill. 

The sugar farmer in Louisiana produces raw sugar. He iscom- 
pletely in the hands of the sugar trust, who is the only purchaser 
of his sugar. It must be understood that, instead of paying him 
the New York price for sugar, they pay him three-sixteenths of a 
cent less than the New York price, and they state that the reason 
for it is, that they must deduct the freight rate from New Orleans 
to New York. 

Now, my friends, what does that mean? It means that this 
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trust not only buys the sugar in New Orleans, but they refine it The conditions imposed by the bill are that such treaty shall 
there. If they would carry it to New York, they would add | not be entered into until the government of Cuba shall enact im- 
threc-sixteenths to carry it to New York, and say three-sixteenths | migration and exclusion laws as fully restrictive of immigration 
to bring it back to New Orleans to put it upon the market, so | as the laws of the United States, and that whenever the Presi- 
that really we lose six-sixteenths of a cent—nearly one-half a cent | dent of the United States is satisfied that such immigration or 
a pound in Louisiana. Reduce this tariff, and what will it mean? | exclusion laws are not being fully executed by the government of 
The sugar of Cuba comes to the port of New York and the sugar | Cuba he shall notify such government, and thereafter there shall 
of Hamburg comes to the port of New York. The sugar of | be levied, collected, and paid upon all articles imported from 
Louisiana is not shipped. Cuba the full rate of duty now provided by law. 

The buyers of sugar, the sugar trust, go to the Cuban and state The effect of this legislation would be to admit the sugar and 
to him we will give you now the New York price, provided you | tobacco produced in the island of Cuba into the United States 
divide with us that which may result from the concessions in the | with the present duty thereon reduced 20 per cent. 
tariff paid toyou. Suppose they donottakeit. Theycome backto| Iam ayeeees to the sugar feature of this bill. I have always 
Louisiana and say we will not only give you three-sixteenths of a | been in favor of the all-round principle of protection. The Re- 
cent a pound less for your sugar, for we can buy Cuban sugars | publican platform of 1896, upon which we won a signal victory, 
for 10 or 20 per cent less than the price of Hamburg sugar in New | declared as follows: 

York, but_you must stand this loss also. My friends, you must We condemn the present [Democratic] Administration for not keeping 
understand that the sugar that we produce and the sugar imported | faith with thesugar producers of thiscountry. The Republican party favors 
into this country is raw material, and that it can only be used by | Such protection as will lead io the production on American soil of all the 


: P . is hich the i i » > . a 
the refiners of sugar; and it must also be understood that the | Inore than $10 1000 000 een use and for which they pay other countries 


sugar refiners are the only sellers of refined sugar. Mr. Chair- . . 
» : . ° ) é rm 900 3 
man, it seems to me that they will not under any circumstances The Republican national platform of 1 declared: 





hone ill > aiwomtaes & ” We renew our faith in the policy of protection to American labor. Inthat 
ao 2 g ra m an 1: . > y . : . . 
ll t c Loui ana Cute advantage in the sugar market, d they policy our industries have been established. diversified, and maintained. By 
Will not give it to Cuba. protecting the home market, competition has been stimulated and produc- 


Now, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I will state that I have never | tion cheapened. 


yet been able to see the reasons for the passage of this measure. | In the Republican Campaign Text-Book for 1900, issued by the 
ft is clear that the only article which is to be affected by the bill | Republican national committee and used by its stump speakers 
is sugar. It is shown by the testimony of the advocates of this | throughout the land, several pages are devoted to the beet-sugar 
bill themselves that the reduction of the tariff carried in it will | industry. What did the national committee say? 

ot reduce the price of s : : ; J 

— an id the se of sugar to the consumer. It is also shown 1. No subject interests the farmer of the United States more than that of 
by evidence, cumulative and overwhelming, that the people of | the possibility of their being able to supply the $100,000,000 of sugar which our 
Cuba are not in distress; that the laborers receive from twenty-two | people consuine annually, and some facts which have recently been presented 
to twenty-four dollars a month, and that every laborer in Cuba | *2owing the rapid growth in the percentage which beets are now supplying 


. . of the world’s sugar shows that they are fully justified in their ambition. 
is employed. It seems to me that it should be as clear as the | ” 2. The farmers of the country have been ancatinaged by the Republican 


noonday sun to every member of this House that as the sugar | party in their ambition to produce the sugar of thiscountry. The experience 
trust is the only purchaser of raw sugar, it will beyond any of other nations and of other parts of the Temperate Zone has shown that 


- : : sugar can be produced from beets in great quantities and at very small cost, 
quest 10n of dout rt control the price of sugar Ww ithout any regard and can successfully compete with cane sugar under the most favorable cir- 


to the matter of tariff reduction. It has also been shown, it | cumstances. 


nine : aha NS . : : 3. Under the stimulus given to the beet-suger production by Republican 
7 ae _ _—— that — ased trade with Cuba ” dependent | legislation beet-sugar factories sprang up all over the United States, and the 
upon the efforts which our people may make to adapt them- | production of beet_sugar has already reached large proportions and is in- 
selves to the conditions which confront them in the island, | creas ing ~e. wondeetul rouedity. sn ‘hh dn of the f : . 

which are fr ¢ ants 77 : . The first thought which came to the minds o e farmers when the 
. = h — fundame atally inherent in the people. . | events following the war for the liberation of Cuba brought under our con- 
Mr. Chairman, the people in the United States engaged in the | troj certain tropical areas was whether or not the possession or control of 


sugar industry have cried out against this bill; they have sought | tropical territory by the United States would injure or perhaps destroy the 


a reanecif antenna = . aa 2 . . | opportunities which they believed they had almost within their grasp for 
a respectful hearing and have won the case in the estimation of | supplying the $10,000,000 of sugar which the people of the United States an- 


those who have given close thought to the matter. The sugar nually consume. This fear—if it reached the stage in which it might be 
industry of this country is forging forward with unprecedented | called by that name—was answered in the negative by the Republican party 


qo and wi if ic ; . when it passed the Porto Rican bill. The Democratic party fought with all 
vigor, and will, if undisturbed, in the next ten or twelve years its power to prevent the enactment of that measure, which placed a duty on 


furnish our pec yple ata reasonable price all the sugar they Can | articles coming into the United States from Porto Rico. That duty was 
consume. Why, Mr. Chairman, should all this be sacrificed when ant see it yeeen xg ae by the et ey ee et ae. 
it is shiv Dente sommmieeen . : 2 . posed to retain the power to fix such tariff as it mig eem judicious agains 
it 1S Saawre from every point of view in which the case has been the products of cheap tropical labor wherever located and under whatever 
considered that the results from the enactment of this legislation | conditions. 


would not only be injurious to the American people and deprive | 1) other words, here was a distinct promise to the farmer that 
them of a profitable vocation and the capital invested in this in- he need not fear that the Republican party would permit the 
dustry, but would not in the least particular afford relief to the cheap iahor and ch eap sugar of any tropical territory to be brought 
Cuban people. The whole measure from beginning to end isa in in a manner which would destroy the infant industry of beet- 
sham and a fraud and should be stamped with the condemnation sugar production, which the farmers of the United States have, 
of the Representatives of the people by their votes against the under the fostering care of the Republican party, been building 
bill, (Loud applause on the Democratic side. ] up during the last few years. 
Congressman PayNE, on March 25, 1897, said: 


Trade Relations with Cuba. Mr. Chairman, I would tell the House how we propose to reduce revenue 
when it becomes necessary to do so, but I can only hint at it now, as my re- 





maining time is so limited. We propose to take off five or six millions a year 

SPEECH of duty on the linen that we import by producing it in this country and not 
e having to pay any duty upon it, because it will not be imported, [Applause 

on the Republican side.] We_ pro to raise beet sugar and cane sugar 


enough in this ae, to supply all our 73,000,000 ea le, who must have the 
i 


OF 
H O N : H BE N R Vy I] 2 A P L I N G best geen and in that way we will take o ,000,000 in the course of 


OF MICHIGAN, On July 19, 1897, Mr. Payne said: 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, What shall be done with the sugar trust? Well, I will tell you what, in my 
~ 2 ° ; opinion, is the best way of dealing with it. Establish a beet-sugar factory in 
Friday, April 18, 1902, every Congressional district in the United States. [Applause on the Repub- 


: ~ er : ani, — x “an side.] Give competition, lots of it,everywhere. Put the farmers over 

On the bill. (ii. 1B. 25015) to provide for reciprocal trade seietions wih Cuba. | at the trust by passing this bill, and reduce the price of sugar so that 

Mr. APLIN said: German raw sugar can noe be brought in to be refined here. Gentlemen an 

MrC r: i Yr side i 2 | the other side, come over here and help us while we help the farmers out. 

. Mr. CHAIRMAN: The bill unde r conside ration aa na Laughter and applause. You grangers over there, come and help us. You 

President of the United States, as soon as an in a _ go opulists that go up ant down, the streets day after day roclaiming your 

nent is established in Cuba, under certain restrictions, au- | devotion to the interests of the farmers, help us out now when we are tr 

, ail oe into a treaty with that government providing | to help the farmers in this industry that we can establish so successfully. In 

for the importation of articles from this country into Cuba at a 


this way you will do something toward demolishing the trust. You will ac- 
rate of duty which shall be 20 per cent less than the rate accorded 


complish more in this way that by mere invective—by running windmills 
and allthat. [Laughter and applause.] 
other nations, and in consideration of such concessions by the 


Why should we not produce all of our sugar in this coun Why, it 
Cuban government, providing that until the ist day of Decem- 











costs us, Mr. Speaker, about $100,000,000. We were looking around for proper 
subjects for taxation. We knew that sugar would produce an enormous 


ber, 1903, the duties now imposed by law on articles imported | revenue; and besides all that, we knew that an adequate protective 


: " . 7° te : uild up the i ‘ry in this ntry, and as it was gradually built u 
from Cuba into the United States shall be suspended, and in lieu i sovenes op the inteatey =. rear By and by the revenue will 


thereof there shall be levied and collected 80 per cent of the rate Of | ormee in more largely from other sources, and when this industry is fully = 
duty now levied upon like articles imported from foreign countries. ! tablished and revenue from sugar ceases the reduction will keep pac 
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the increase. This thing will regulate itself; we will not disturb our tariff in 
the next quarter of a century. 


Another distinguished member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, Mr. STEELE, of Indiana, said on March 25, 1897: 


With regard to sugar, I predict that if the tariff fixed by this bill is un- 
changed for a period of ten years we will at the end of that time be produc- 


ing not only enough for our own consumption, but as much as we care to ex- 
port, and at very little additional cost to the consumer. 


We also have the record of another distinguished member of the 
Ways and Means Committee from the great State of Ohio, and 
here is what he said on March 24, 1897: 


There is not a principle involved in its formation, not a condition suggested 
in its ramifications, not a rate or duty, not a principle of tariff taxation, that 
has not been protested against by the sugar trust and fought to the bitter 
end before the Committee on Ways and Means. 


Again, on the same day, REcorD, page 240, Mr. GROSVENOR 
said: 

We propose that instead of sending $125,000,000a year to the foreign countries 
of the world, most of which goes to pay labor in the production of sugar, we 
will make it possible for every pound of sugar that we want to be produced 
in the United States of America. {A plause.} The Republican party comes 
and offers to the a of this country this magnificent boon. We 
will protect the industries of the country in all directions from further de- 
moralization, and we ask you to turn aside hundreds of thousands of acres 
of the splendid lands of all these States from the production of corn, oats, 
wheat, potatoes, and cotton, to be put into an already overstocked market, to 
the production of sugar, and give to the farmers upon the farming land of 
the country a better market, with less competition than they now have 


The Hon. Nelson Dingley, chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee of this House, on July 19, 1897, page 2708 of the 
RECORD, said: . 

It should be borne in mind that the general increase of duty on sugar made 
in the proposed tariff has been made not only to increase the revenue, but 
also to further encourage the production of beet sugar in this country and 
furnish a new crop for our farmers, who are being sorely pressed as to our 
large wheat surplus by Russian and South American competition. I believe 
that the time has come when the production of our own sugar from the beet 
ought to be and can be successfully entered upon, and save to us the $75,000,000— 
soon to be $100,000,000—sent abroad for the purchase of our sugar, ultimately 
distribu here toour farmers. Already, indeed, it has been demonstrated 
that we can successfully produce beet sugar here, and the proposed duty 

laced on that article will gradually bring this about, while for the time 
being affording increased revenue. f , 

Certainly nothing can be done to so successfully ate the wings of the sugar 
trust as to develop our beet-sugar industry. Sugar-beet factories turn out 
their product in a refined form, and thus become the efficient competitors of 
other refiners. The successful establishment of the sugar-beet industry in 
even half of the 26 States which can and will successully grow sugar beets 
under the proposed tariff would speedily end any sugar trust, and would at 
the same time confer immense benefit on our farmers and all of our people. 

if the amendments which are now proposed to the sugar sched- 
ule by the distinguished leader of this House [Mr. Payne] had 
come from the Democratic side of the House I should have felt 
no particular surprise thereat, but I am at a loss to comprehend 
how any member who stood upon the Republican platform of 
1896 or who adopted the principles laid down by the Republican 
national committee with respect to the tariff on sugar can possi- 
bly favor it. Next to the money question the main plank in that 
platform was protection to American industries and the placing 
of such a duty upon sugar coming from foreign countries to the 
United States as would encourage the American sugar producers 
to extend their operations so that they might produce all the 
sugar on American soil that the American people would consume. 

I maintain that it was our duty to protect sugar the same as 
we protected glass, iron, steel, and pottery, and, indeed, all of the 
industries of my own and other districts. Upon this principle I 
stand squarely where the Republican party has stood for forty 
years, and has won some of the greatest political triumphs of all 


history; and whenever we, as a party, allow invidious distinc- | 


tions like the ones we are now considering to be made between 
the sugar industry and other industries, we make a rent in our 
garment of protection that we can not mend in many years. 

The Ways and Means Committee, presided over by Chairman 
Dingley in 1897, framed the present tariff on sugar imported from 
foreign countries. In my opinion there has been no change since 
that time in the sugar situation which requires any interference 
— this Congress with the sugar schedule of the Dingley 
aw. 

_ Under the present tariff the beet-sugar production of the United 
States has been stimulated ina remarkable degree. In my own 
State of Michigan at the time of the passage of the Dingley law 
not a sugar factory was in existence. Within four years from 
the date of the passage of that bill over $9,000,000 had_been in- 
vested in beet-sugar factories, and there were engaged in beet 
culture in Michigan alone during the past year over 30,000 la- 

vorers, and some 15,000 Michigan farms were producing sugar 
beets. The Michigan sugar factories for the coming year will 
have an annual capacity of 100,000 tons of beet sugar, or 35,000,000 
pounds more than the entire sugar consumption of the State of 
Michigan. 

At the price paid for granulated sugar this past year very little 








has carefully examined the evidence before the Ways and Means 
Committee upon this e eny: will readily concede that any legis- 
lation which would reduce the present price of granulated sugar 
would prevent any further development of the sugar industry in 
my State. 

What is the excuse for this legislation? It does not seem possi- 
ble to me that any member of Congress can seriously contend that 
it will largely increase the sale of other American products to the 
island of Cuba by opening our markets to their sugar production 
at a less rate of duty. If that were so it would be discrimination 
pure and simple in favorof the producers of steel, plate glass, and 
other articles of American manufacture at the expense of the beet- 
sugar interests of the United States. 

In considering tariff legislation and what industries needed 
protection, they have been classified in the following manner: 


| First, those articles of which our resources and facilities enable 


us to produce a full domestic supply and a surplus for exporta- 
tion; second, those articles of which we can only partially supply 
the home demand; third, those articles which can not be pro- 
duced at home. 

It would seem to me that if there was to be any reduction of 
the tariff upon any articles it should be upon those articles named 
in the first class, and that no duty whatever should be levied upon 
the articles named in the third class except such as might be nec- 
essary to provide for the running expenses of the Government; 
but to the second class should be extended the full measure of 
the principle of Republican protection. 

It must be apparent to all that a tariff for protection should be 
upon such articles as the home production is insufficient to sup- 
ply the home demand, coupled with the condition that these arti- 
cles can be produced in this country to such an extent as to sup- 
ply the home demand, provided this production does not have to 
meet a foreign competition where the article is produced by slave 
or cheap labor and under conditions where the American pro- 
ducer would meet an unfair competition. 

Every principle of a protective tariff will apply to the Ameri- 
can sugar industry. It must be apparent to all that with proper 
protection the American sugar producers can supply the Ameri- 
can market; but in order to do this it is necessary that a fixed 
and stable policy be adopted by this Government and that the 
tariff schedules be not continually tampered with or changed. 

If this Congress should reduce the tariff on sugar 20 per cent, 
what assurance has the American sugar producer that the next 
Congress will not reduce the tariff 20 or 30 per cent more? It re- 
quires an enormous outlay of money to engage in the beet-sugar 
business. A factory of a thousand tons daily capacity costs for 
the construction of the factory alone over $1,000,000. It will be 
impossible to get capital to invest in a business of this kind if 
Congress is to be continually changing the duty on sugar. The 
history of the industry has shown that tariff tinkering in the past 
has absolutely arrested its development. 

Under the McKinley Act of 1890 the American sugar producers 
were paid 2 cents per pound bounty on all sugar produced. Under 
the Wilson Act of 1894 this bounty provision of the McKinley 
Act was repealed, and in place of the bounty a duty of 40 per cent 
ad valorem was imposed on all imported sugar. 

What was the result of this legislation? 

If isa well-known fact that not a beet-sugar factory was erected 
in the United States between the date of the passage of this act 
and the passage of the Dingley bill. This Democratic Wilson 
tariff act had the effect of throttling the beet-sugar industry. 

It is the opinion of those engaged in the sugar business of this 
country that a 20 per cent reduction from the duty imposed by 
the Dingley bill will certainly put a stop to the further develop- 
ment of the industry. The beet-sugar industry of Germany, 
Austria, France, Russia, Belgium, and Holland was stimulated 
by tariff legislation imposing duties much higher than the pres- 
ent tariff on sugar coming into this country. All of these coun- 
tries, under the protection imposed by their acts, are now exporters 
of sugar. It has been the policy of those Governments to so pro- 
tect the industry that all of the sugar consumed by their people 
should be produced within their own borders. 

That our American beet-sugar industry should be protected 
was the distinct pledge made by the Republican party in their 
platform of 1896. 

All we ask is that this pledge to the people be redeemed; that 
the men who have invested their money in the American sugar 
industry under this pledge shall not have their business ruined 
and their capital destroyed through any tariff tinkering by the 
present Congress, ; 7 

A great public clamor has been raised that something should 
be done for the poor, suffering, starved people of Cuba. Any 
member of this Congress who has carefully examined the testi- 
mony taken before the Ways and Means Committee with respect 


t | to this very bill knows that there is no basis for the claim that 
profit was made by the Michigan factories, and any member who 


Cuba is suffering. It was made to appear before the committee 
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that more than 60,000 laborers had been imported into Cuba from 
South America and the Canary Islands since American occupa- 
tion of the island; that every man on the island of Cuba who 
wanted work and was willing to work could get work at good 
wages; that the wages paid to laborers were 75 per cent higher 
now than during the war; that the only sufferers in Cuba on ac- 
count of our present tariff were the American investors in Cuban 
lands and the large Spanish and Cuban planters who could make 


Post-Office Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. FEELY, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


more profits by opening up our markets for their sugar at a less |- 


duty than the present rate established by the Dingley bill. 

I know of no reason why I should cast my vote to give money 
out of the people’s treasury to an American who invests his money 
in a foreign land for the purpose of producing commodities there 
with cheap labor to be sold in this country in competition with 
articles produced by the labor of our own citizens. 

On what ground of public policy should the United States pro- 
tect these Americaninvestors? Protective tariff legislation should 
be for the purposeof encouraging capital to invest in the develop- 
ment of industries in the United States, and not to encourage 
capital to invest in foreign countries for the purpose of bringing 
the products of those countries into competition with our domes- 
tic products. If these American capitalist want protection or 
special privileges in the sugar market they should invest their 
capital in the sugar business of this country and employ Ameri- 
can laborers therein, and pay American wages. When American 
investors go to a foreign country for the purpose of building up 
an industry in that country they loose all claim to protection or 
encouragement from the United States Government. 

It is claimed that we are under moral obligations to assist in 
the establishment of a stable and independent government in the 
island of Cuba. If this claim be conceded, still it affords no rea- 
son why the Republican party should violate its solemn pledge to 
the men who have invested their money in the sugar business of 
this country. So far as I am concerned, I am for the 2,400,000 
peopie who live in the State of Michigan and for protecting their 
interests and discharging the direct pledge and promise made to 
them by the Republican party, and in doing this I shall not fail 
in discharging any moral obligation we may be under to the 
1,500,600 inhabitants of the island of Cuba. I am not in favor of 
destroying the $12,000,000 capital of Michigan investors in the 
beet-sugar industry for the benefit of American investors in Cuban 
sugar lands or of the Spanish and Cuban grandees who own large 
sugar plantations in Cuba. 

Iam an American, and I am first, last, and all the time for the 
American people as against the people of the whole world. 

If there is any moral obligation resting upon the people of the 
United States to see to it that a stable and independent govern- 
ment be established upon the island of Cuba, then let us have 
that obligation discharged by all the people of the United States 
together, so that each one will contribute his just share. I am 
not in favor of establishing a stable government upon the island 
of Cuba at the expense of the sugar and tobacco producers of 
America. The clamor for Cuban relief and the loud assertions 
of the moral obligations that we are under to the people of Cuba 
comes primarily from a class of people who have an absolute cer- 
tainty that the present measure for Cuban relief will not cost 
them a fraction of a penny. 

They are indulging their sentimental notions with respect to 
our moral duty at the expense of the sugar industry of this coun- 
try. and with a full knowledge that not one cent will be contrib- 
uted to Cuban relief by themselves. It is an entirely differ- 

ent proposition with the people who are asked to stand the 
whole of the burdens and pay the entire expense of discharging 
this moral obligation. There is, I know, a considerable clamor 


for a reduction in the duty on sugar coming from the island of | 
This clamor has been created, as I believe, through a | 


Cuba. 
literary bureau established and paid for by the American sugar 
trust. Itis charged that very many of the articles which have 
been printed in newspapers advocating reduction of sugar duties 
have been paid for at so much a line by the sugar trust. Is it 
expected that Congress can be stampeded by such methods? 

I sincerely trust that a sufficient number of Republicans may 
remain true to their principles to defeat the purpose of this bill. 


Thus they will prove to the sugar producers of this country—to | 


the men who, upon the faith of the pledges contained in the plat- 
form of 1896, with confidence in the statements of the Republican 
party through its campaign committee of 1900, invested their 
money in the beet-sugar business—that their faith was well 
founded, that their investments under a Republican Administra- 
tion shall not be destroyed, and that this splendid American in- 
dustry shall continue to be fostered and sustained. Thus will the 
investment of American capital in America be encouraged, the 
demand for American labor will be greatly enlarged, and all 
classes of our people will reap the benefits of continuing and in- 
creasing prosperity. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 13, 1902. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11354) making appropriations for 
oe service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 3), 

Mr. FEELY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: From the remarks of the gentleman from 
South Carolina one might be led to believe that there was a gen- 
eral effort on the part of the members of this House to enter into 
the wholesale movement to raise the salaries of Government 
clerks. Every one here knows that there has been agitation on 
the part of the post-office clerks to increase their salaries and bet- 
ter their condition. Doubtless the excess of agitation provoked 
the recent Executive order that has been referred to this after- 
noon against officials or clerks coming here and working in the 
interest of such legislation. But the very fact that the Depart- 
ment has sent to one of our large cities a commission toinvestigate 
carefully the conditions in that office and recommended changes 
which in their opinion would ameliorate those conditions and the 
fact that this commission has recommended changes which would 
largely coincide with many of the recommendations of the repre- 
sentatives of those clerks, is sufficient evidence to warrant a be- 
lief that there was a great deal of fire where there was so much 
smoke. 

The Department is to be congratulated on the efforts it has 
made to better the conditions of the city of Chicago and its post- 
office. I talked with the postmaster of that city within the last 
week, and I am sure that the efforts now being made for a re- 
classification and for a betterment of the conditions generally 
among the clerks will result in better service to the Government— 
will result in better feeling among the employees of the Govern- 
ment. After all, there is httle need for losing so much temper on 
account of a desire of some men to be properly paid for their 
services. Members need not be swept off their feet by indiscrim- 
inate criticisms of clerks or any class of Government employees. 
Members of this House are supposed to have stability and cool 
judgment, and not to be swerved by unjust criticism, and I doubt 
that anyone will be swerved. But the fact remains that when- 
ever anyone raises his voice here against the system of underpay- 
ing and overworking any branch of the Government service, some- 
body gets excited; somebody comes tothe fore with remarks about 
| increasing the salaries and a fear lest the people, the farmers—al- 
| ways in the first class—the mechanics, and the business men, and 
| the laborers will be mulcted out of an excess of taxation in order 
| to pay for this service. 
| The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. LANDIS] made a remark here 
| during the discussion of the rural free-delivery service, I believe, 
| that there was nothing good in this world that you did not have 
| to pay for, and I think that if this Government is to get good serv- 
ice, to get the use of brain and brawn that is necessary in the 
make-up of good Government clerks, we will have to begin to pay 
more than $60 a month for it, It is all very well for members 
to say that $60, or $70, or $75 is enough for aclerk in certain locali- 
ties. In certain localities that sum may be sufficient for the sus- 
tenance of life, but in the great cosmopolitan cities of this coun- 
try a clerk of this Government can not live, can not rear his 
family as an American family should be reared, can not see any- 
thing but despair in front of him, when he becomes superannuated 
on the salaries now paid. It is very well to say that a sustenance 
can be gotten upon it. There are members in this House who 
can be heard to decry an increase of salary who do not seem to be 
so careful about economy in other lines. 

During the discussion of the rural free-delivery bill we heard 
| very little about high salaries from some quarters from which we 
| heard it to-day. Let us not become excited. Let us look at this 
question squarely, as the Department has looked upon it, and let 
us endeavor to aid the Department in bringing out a proper clas- 
sification of the service and a proper salary. Tapplause.) - 
| Now, what says the Department, familiar with every partict- 

lar of the question? The various reports for the last decade are 
replete with recommendations in harmony with the views of us 
who now favor reform in the classification of this service, the ad- 
justment of the salaries of the employees in it, in such a way that 
the compensation can be reasonably regarded as adequate to the 
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service rendered. 
tion of the civil-service. laws in this branch of the service is, to 
say the least, not all that it was intended to be by the framers of 
the law or what it is believed to be by its enthusiastic friends at 
yresent. 

: The necessity for a reclassification which will give the employee 


It is a generally conceded fact that the opera- 


a fixed status in the service is apparent to all. It is proven by 
the constantly recurring appeals to the Commission from the de- 
cisions of the Department. The clerks have no well-defined and 
legal status under the law. It is all very well for members to 
say that classification would cause numberless drones to be kept 
in the service. Employees who are unfit to earn the salary paid 
them should be dismissed without ceremony. The Government 
must be free to take care of this class of drones without interfer- 


| 


ence or hindrance, regardless of the injury to discipline, which | 


favoritism, jealousy, and a constant appeal to infinence to aid 
promotion and transfers. Now, it seems to us that in economical 
administration the Government should first pay respectable and 
fair salaries to those whom it employs, and after having arranged 
for this, they should lay a violent arm on the unfit and undesir- 
able employee and remove him from the service. It will not do 
to say to reasonable men that the Department has not the power 
under the civil-service laws to effectuate this. It has the power, 
and it has demonstrated many times that it has the power, and 
it is only recrimination to say it is necessary to allow the exist- 
ence of drones in the service. 

The existence of this state of affairs is more demoralizing to 
the service than all the pernicious activity, so called, that has 
ever been indulged in by any organization of Government em- 
ployees while endeavoring to better the service of the Govern- 
ment and ameliorate their own lamentable condition. In testi- 
mony of this we have but to refer to the report of the First 
Assistant Postmaster-General for the fiscal year ending June, 
1900, where, on page 9, he says: ‘‘In this connection 1 desire to 
submit the proposed classification of post-office clerks in the 
first and second-class post-offices, based on the present number, 
to be effective July 1, 1901:”’ 

The present classification act of Congress of March 2, 1899, does not 
properly or satisfactorily classify, embodying many confusing and synony- 
mous designations, and does not provide for regular advancement. 

In the report of the Post-Office Department for the year 1901, 
on page 92, the First Assistant Postmaster-General says: 

I desire again to urge upon Congress the necessity for a reclassification of 
the post-office clerks in the first and second class post-offices. 

This shows that the Department has ever been watchful in the 
interests of legislation that will put it on a better basis and make 
it possible to render to the country the service which ought to 
be andis expected of it by the people. Continuing,—‘ still harp- 


ing on my daughter ’’—the First Assistant Postmaster-General | 


says: 


The classification act of March 2, 1899, does not meet the present needs of 
the service and offers no incentive or inducement for the bright and ener- 
getic young man to remain in the Government employ. 


ment—the officials of the Government selected for their demon- 


strated ability and great personal worth, placed in the lime light | 


by Presidential appointment and confirmed by the Senate, having 
every advantage of a clear and penetrating knowledge of every 
detail of the Department, or members of the House? I submit 
that upon matters of this kind the members of the House ought 
to take the judgment of the Department, or at least it ought to 
accept without challenge the fact so patent which the Depart- 
ment sets forth. On the contrary, we have received recrimina- 
tions and complaints against various individual employees of the 
Government. 

We are charged with overzealousness on behalf of the em- 
ployee of the Government whenever we point out the simple rec- 
ommendation of the Department and urge the enactment of leg- 
islation which will make it possible for the Department to put 
into practice the reformatory measures in which it believes. But 
the number of those in this House who have studied this question 
or who are moved by reason alone in the determination of this 
question, who neither fear, either individually or collectively, the 
employee of the Government nor are extravagantly moved by false 
cries of economy or bitter complaints of cruel personal experience 
with organizations of employees, is constantly growing, and will 
ultimately, in my opinion, force the solution of this question, and 
that solution will come in the nature of the passage by Congress 
of a bill providing for the regular classification of this service, 
together with definite and fair salary for the employees. 
canning further, the First Assistant Postmaster-General 

ays: 


The bill submitted with our last annual report has been very carefull 
considered, and provides for an annual increase clerical saluries until the 





| postal system. 
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maximum salary for the designation is reached only where satisfactory evi- 
dence of the clerk's efficiency has been shown. 


This is not all which could in reason be asked by those who are 
firm believers in the true civil-service reform, by those who be- 
lieve in the application of merit, and the removing of all possi- 
bility of favoritism in the Government service; but still it isa 
step which they will hail with delight even if the adjustment of 
salaries still lies with the Department as is proposed by the bill 
recommended. 

It may seem satisfactory to those behind the scenes, but to the 
observer who is not moved by the influence of Department poli- 
tics it would seem that if a Government clerk after the proba- 
tionary years of service required of him before he reached the 
maximum salary is not able and efficient he should not be re- 
tained in the service, but should be dismissed. The Department 
further says: 

Notwithstanding the failure of these hard worked and underpaid clerks 
to secure the enactment of a law for the reclassification of their salaries, the 
promotions accorded them through the renerous action of the Fifty-fifth 
and Fifty-sixth Congresses has bettered their conditions more perhaps than 


any other class of Government empl »xyees. In the year 1899 the average an- 
nual pay of post-office clerks was $788. 


1900, average annual pay of post-office clerks.-.-.....................--.--- $790 
1901, average annual pay of post-office clerks.............-....--.-..-.-.-- 818 
1901, average annual pay of railway postal clerks -............---. PSone > 1,055 
1901, average annual pay of letter carriers .-_-..........--......-..-- 903 


In New York, Chicago, and many of the more important post-offices not 
only are the clerks greatly overworked, but the mails are seriously delayed 
as well. In order to avoid serious congestion it has been frequently found 
necessary to eeeeres pouch racks and distributing cases in railway depot: 
and require railway postal clerks to perform extra duty, when supposedly 
off duty, between trips. The recent ruling of this Department, however, 
respecting second-class publications will ultimately relieve this strain, but 
the clerical force at the post-offices referred to needs a material strengthen- 
ing in order to handle the growing mails properly and expeditiously. 


The Post-Office Department is charged with the conduct of the 
Its officials are supposed to be and admittedly are 
capable of ascertaining its needs on this subject. They can not 
be charged with inattention of duty. They have ascertained facts 
concerning the undesirable conditions existing in the postal serv- 
ice in all of the large cities of the country, and they have laid 
before this House the result of their investigations and the sugges- 
tion of remedies, which they very strongly recommend as effica- 
cious in ameliorating the lamentable condition there existing. 
Can it be contended, therefore, that this House is performing 
its full and complete duty when it fails to take up and seriously 
consider their various recommendations, and relying upon the 
intelligence and genius of its members to formiulate a system of 
classification that will be most beneficial to the service? 

We can not, as representatives of the sovereign people stultify 
ourselves in the belief that there is but one plan and one bill and 
that that plan and bill must emanate from certain organizations 
or from some members. We must follow the experience of other 
pioneers in lines of legislation. We must endeavor to separate 
the chaff from the wheat. With an eye single to the interests of 


| the people we serve and the Government whose conduct we are 
Who is best able to judge of the requirements of the Depart- | 


in a sense responsible for, we must endeavor to consider every 
feature of every plan seriously proposed for our consideration, and 
from our considerations should come a bill that will meet the 
present unsatisfactory conditions, make possible the highest 
standard of administration in large cities, and provide for a fixed 
and certain status of the employee and provide for him a salary 
commensurate with the duties required of him and one that will 
be as respectable as the employment he is in and as the service 
which is required of him. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that this service has sometimes been 
the subject of sharp and acrimonious debates on this floor, and I 
know that there have been occasions in the discussion of this 
question which have been productive of some bitterness and of 
some unnecessary ill feeling, but it seems to me that the time for 
reason is at hand—the time for a generous recognition of the 
ability and excellent judgment in most matters of the men who 
have particular charge of this class of legislation. 

And it is also, Mr. Chairman, a time for recognition on their 
part of fallibility of judgment, which is only human, and fora 
wider and more reasonable view of the situation on their part. 

Let us hope, Mr. Chairman, that during the present Congress 
this question, which is vexatious in some of its aspects, will re- 
ceive the deliberate and conservative consideration of the com- 
mittee in charge and of the whole House, and that out of this 
deliberation will come a settlement which will relieve the condi- 
tions of the Government employee in this service, which will 
redound to the great credit and to the statesmanship of the gen- 
tlemen specially charged with this legislation, and which will 
give to the people the best possible service for the expenditures 
which they so generously make in contributing to the support of 
this Department. [Applause.] 
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Cuba, 


The Liberty, Peace, and Safety of Cuba Lie in Her Becoming a State in the Ameri- 
can Union—The Acquisition of Cuba by Peaceful Means Has Always Been the 
Policy of the Democratic Party. 


SPEECH 
BOD. £.$0« OBR, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 17, 1902, 
On the bill (H. R. 12765) to provide for reciprocal trade relations with Cuba 
Mr. SELBY said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have always taken an interest in Cuba and 


Cuba’s history. I have always felt that it is Cuba’s destiny to 
become a part of the United States. This was the desire of the 





father of the Democracy, and at one time the expressed hope of | ’ 
| by the United States that a resort to force to compel obedience 


the Democratic party and I believe is the present wish of a ma- 
jority of that party. 
The iron hand of Spanish tyranny and oppression has been lifted 


from the prostrate form of Cuba, and she now stands before the | 


American Congress pleading for a little help, a very little help, 
from her generous deliverer. 

Nature has favored this beautiful island more bounteously than 
any other island in the West Indiaseas. Man alone has been un- 
kind to her. ‘‘ Man dressed ina little brief authority ’’ has played 
such fantastic tricks in the name of government upon this island, 
such cruel tricks, that her crushed and fallen people cried aloud to 
this Republic to save them from an oppression that had become an 
open grave to all Cuba. This generous Republic heard the cries 
of Cuba’s people and stretched forth its liberty-loving hand and 
saved them from the death embrace of a cruel master. 
pressor was driven from Cuba. 
a few weeks what Cuba had failed to do in a century and what 
Cuba never could have done in a century to come. 

A country or people once stricken with the Spanish blight is 
slow to recover from its baneful effects. It has proven almost a 
pestilence to the Spanish-settled colonies of the New World. 
While the desire for liberty and self-government has been strong, 
the hands of the people have been weak in all Spanish colonies 
until the corruption of the rulers weakened the arm of the Gov- 
ernment to such an extent that it was powerless to cope with 
revolution. 

An ignorant people may have the desire and not the capacity 
for self-government. Freedom promotes education and increases 
the intelligence of the people. Any nation competent to main- 
tain a republican form of government must have the intelligence 
to know and understand the God-given rights of men and to re- 
spect them. I believe the American people are the only people 


on earth who understand and practice the principles of free gov- | 


ernment. The true republic belongs to America. 

The Latin race, particularly if mixed with the Indian, has never 
been able to grasp the idea of self-government. With that race 
of people the corrective principle of government is not the bal- 
lot, but revolution. The resort to force is their remedy for all 
government abuses. Their governments are of the volcanic sort. 
Perhaps there have been local reasons for this condition, for even 
republics may become oppressors of the poor. 

Now, Cuba wants her independence and a republican form of 
government, modeled after that of this country. If left alone, 
will she be capable of forming a republic based on the equal rights 
of men? Can she maintain in peace a government based on the 
doctrine that governments derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed, or will the jealousies and rivalries of polit- 
ical leaders in time cause her to welcome the authority of the 
most successful ruler so long as he ean sustain himself by the 
power of an army, following in the footsteps of her sister repub- 
lics in South and Central America? 

The people of Cuba, I imagine, are largely different from the 
mixed Latin races of Central and South America, where revolu- 
tions occur with every change of themoon. Our nearness to Cuba 
has had a beneficial influence over her people, and they have in 
some way absorbed the ideas peculiar to free self-government 
from contact with us. They are not a cruel people; they are not 
a bad people; and from observing a hundred years of our history, 
development, and progress, and from their knowledge of our free 
institutions and the importance of maintaining friendly relations 
with us, commercially and otherwise, I believe the Cubans com- 
petent to exercise the rights and duties of citizenship under our 
system of government. Security of life, individual freedom of 


action in business and politics, and equal opportunity to acquire 
and to enjoy the fruits of their own labor, economy in 


property 


| ency. 


The op- | 
American arms accomplished in | 





matters of state and of home affairs, special privileges to none, 
and the burdens of taxation light and a free commerce with the 
United States are the needs of Cuba. 

To secure these principles governments are instituted among 
men, and if established and guaranteed and respected the people 
will progress; if denied, they will decay and all the evils of bad 
government will gather about them, forcing them into the vortex 
of sin and intellectual nothingness. If the American Congress in 
its wisdom shall conceive that Cuba is not yet fitted for statehood 
in our system, then let her become the territory of the United 
States under a territorial form of government. But I would pre- 
fer to see Cuba enter the American Union as a State, for, until 
this is done, she will not have that free system of government to 
which I think her present importance entitles her. I do not be- 
lieve it will be wise to leave Cuba alone to work out her own des- 
tiny as an independent nation if it can be avoided. Such restric- 
tions are now placed upon her by this country, and others that 
will be placed upon her by the terms of the bill now before the 
House, that Cuba will be after all little better than a mere depend- 
Her failure at any time to comply with the terms of the 
Platt amendment will lead to intervention or such interference 


will be sure to follow, and that will mean ‘“‘ forcible annexation,’ 
which is not desirable. Therefore, believing as I do that Cuba is 
destined to become a part of the United States, the question pre- 
sents itself, Is it better to acquire Cuba now by peaceful methods 
or later by force? 

Let her people consider the question and pass upon it in wis- 
dom. The inevitable is before them, and the business men and 
the intelligence of Cuba already recognize it. I do not believe 
that Cuba can stand alone and successfully fight her political and 
commercial battles with the rest of the world. It is possible that 


| she will, if alone, become a shining target for foreign intrigue 
| and commercial diplomacy. There may be already many uneasy 


spirits in Cuba waiting to ride political horses. We know not of 
their ambitions. A little prosperity may develop the wolves of 
greed, and these uneasy spirits may join the wolves in a hungry 
riot for the spoils of office and the plunder of this fair island. 

If left alone, I believe her political and financial systems will 
degenerate, her sanitary conditions will relapse into the cesspool 
of contagious diseases, because there can be no progress until 
everything Spanish is wiped off the island. Cuba is yet Spanish 
in language, customs, and thought, whether her people will admit 
it or not. If they would prosper along with us, these must give 
way to the English language, American laws and customs. Her 
people must become Americanized. Toaccomplish this the Amer- 
ican school-teacher will be needed there, American labor will be 
needed there. Education must be free for all her people and 
labor unshackled. 

Now, if left to herself, in my opinion, it will mean Cuba’s de- 
struction. But, with the help of the United States, she will be 
safe; as a part of the United States her future will be certain and 
her course will be onward and upward to a glorious destiny now 
little dreamed of and, to Cuba, now little understood. 

But Cuba now stands in our presence begging for help. The 
question is, What shall we do with Cuba—what is the right thing 
to do by her people? The question implies a duty on our part to 
do something. What does Cuba want of us? This little island, 
now clothed in the garments of commercial poverty, just freed by 
our generous help, wants to trade her products for our products— 
not a free and unrestricted exchange, but half free, half restricted. 
What is there wrong about this proposition? What influences— 
what power—is interposed to prevent this request of Cuba, which 
request is sanctioned and recommended by the Chief Executive of 
this country, by his Cabinet, his Secretary of War, and by the 
military governor of the island? 

There seems to be a power behind the throne, greater than the 
throne itself, determined to prevent this half reciprocal trade with 
Cuba. Itisaselfish power—supremely selfish. Its name is Sugar. 

But there are two kinds of sugar, one the old-fashioned cane 
sugar, full of sweetness, and the other beet sugar, a creepy, 
crawling kind of sugar, not so full of sweetness. These two 
sugar kings, King Cane and King Beet, are striving for suprem- 
acy—exclusive supremacy in the sugar markets of the United 
States. 

They fear not the Cuba of to-day, but the Cuba of to-morrow. 
Their trade motto is, ‘‘ Let none live but us;’’ ‘‘ Me and my wile, 
my son John and his wife, us four and no more.’’ King Cane 
would like to kill King Beet by cutting his throat with a feather, 
and King Beet wishes to strangle King Cane by blowing out the 
gas; and so they have it, these great commercial twins of a great 
commercial century, and Cuba is used as a pretext by these pro- 
tection-fattened industries for kicking up an oratorical dust to 
blind the eyes of both legislator and consumer. 

The battie has indeed bewildered both Republicans and Demo- 
crats until neither knows “‘ where heisat.’? But somewhere there 











must be a oe of right, a question of justice, in the measure 


before the House, and there must be a question of right in Cuba’s 
earnest request for half-reciprocal trade relations with the United 
States. It is my opinion that freer trade relations between the 
United States and Cuba should be offered and would be the proper 
thing, particularly since there seems to be a growing belief that, 
sooner or later, Cuba will become a part of this Republic. Let 
us examine that question for a moment. 

For more than a hundred years the island of Cuba has been a 
threatened menace to our peace, a danger to our commerce. 
For more than a hundred years American statesmen have har- 
bored the fear of undesirable complications with foreign powers 
concerning Cuba, This country early announced its decision that 
Spain should not dispose of the island to any foreign nation. We 
offered Spain millions for Cuba, but all our offers were repulsed. 
When we offered to purchase the island from Spain we did not 
consider in the offer the consent of the Cubans. Spain was the 
sovereign owner, and from her alone we proposed to purchase the 
island. The consent of Spain was all we asked. There was no 
expressed intention at any time to ask the Cubans whether they 
liked our proposal of purchase or not. Jefferson thought that the 
acquisition of Cuba was not to be thought of independent of the 
consent of the Cubans, but it was believed that their consent could 
be easily obtained. 

Cuba is naturally a part of United States territory. She is 
so near our shores and occupies such an important position in 
the West India seas that her acquisition by us has always been 
desirable. This superb island should be a State in the American 
Union. Aside from race characteristics, there is nothing to pre- 
vent Cuba becoming one of the grandest of the many grand States 
of the Union. Our democratic ways and methods of intercourse 
would soon dissipate race differences and conditions, and the 
Cubans would soon become good American citizens. 

American education and enterprise are what this beautiful is- 
land most needs. 
great in all things—without us, and away from us, she will be a 
weakling, nonprogressive, a water-soaked remnant of Spanish 
degeneracy forever. 

If Cuba wants the benefits of free government, of republican 
institutions, powerful, great, and glorious as her skies are beauti- 
ful, let her become a State in the American Union of States. 
Then she need not fear enemies within or foes abroad. Then she 
will have reached the ideal thing in government. Foreign na- 


even tenor of her republican growth and power. 

Cuba will then become the watchful sentinel of the sea, keep- 
ing guard over the great commercial currents of trade flowing 
out from the Mississippi, watchful of our interests in the Gulf of 
Mexico and the West Indian seas. 

To her will be given a post of honor such as no other State can 
hold and maintain. Her harbors will teem with new commercial 
life. As a naval and military station for the protection of the 
United States her position makes her of incalculable value. Asan 
American State her people will have independence, freedom, peace, 
and safety. In the event that Cuba refuses to become a part of 


such act would prove nothing better than political suicide. I 
fear that we would see no end of complications and trouble grow- 
ing out of it. The end of such a course on her part might be the 


ation ’’—at last. 

_ [hope it may not be so, for I hate military conquests; I believe 
in a conquest by reason and not by force. Let us invite Cuba to 
cast her future and her fortune with us. To accomplish this let 
us reason together. The Cubans need not fear us. They can be 
free and independent—as free and independent as any American 
in this country, and that is good enough for anybody on earth— 
by assenting to become the southern star in our constellation of 
States. A refusal on her part will prove to be the worst blunder 
in all her history of blunders—a crime. 

For more than a century these people have known only a gov- 
ernment of force, cruelty, and areell The common people of 
Cuba have ideas of something better, no doubt, derived from con- 
tact with this country, but that is about as far as their knowledge 
goes. Itisfrom this Republic that the educated men of Cuba have 
drawn their ideas of self-government. They could not have drawn 
it from any other source. But the common people of Cuba have 
no knowledge, derived from experience, of the real meaning of a 
republican form of government such as ours. They know only 
of oppression. They have always felt the goadings of tyranny 
from the cruel spurs forced into their flanks. These poor people 
have never had the time to study forms of government. It has 
always been their lot to toil, suffer, and die. Freedom to them 
> as a wild life in the jungle. Now they come forth and stand in 
Gi d's sunli ght, waiting to beenlightened. They know that Span- 
ish rule has disappeared from their lovely island, and they now 
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| Spanish rulers and their favorites, and 
With us, asa part of us, Cuba will become | 


5. | in Cuba. 
military conquest and possession of the island—‘ forcible annex- | 
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need honest, liberal-minded men to lead them to a havenof safety. 
Let us hope that there and here they will find them. 

I am glad that this country now proposes to go out of the 
“stable government ’’ business and ‘“ pacification’’ business in 
Cuba. 

Cuba hates military rule—so do I—so does every man who loves 
liberty—and yet there appear to come times in the affairs of men 
and nations when the iron hand of military rule is a protective 
necessity. But this military rule at best is a sort of despotism— 
oftenest a very bad sort of despotism. It breeds discontent 
among men and brings in its train a long list of evils hostile to 
the principles of liberty. It has no place in the republic, and a 
resort to it should be an extreme necessity—the people themselves 
the judges of the necessity. 

The army in all ages has been the iron arm, the mailed fist of 
tyranny, and has always been used by despots against the people 
to suppress their longings for liberty. 

From the time Columbus discovered the island of Cuba, in 1492, 
and the first settlement by the Spaniards, in 1512, this island has 
been cursed with 136 rulers who exercised despotic power over its 
inhabitants. Although the island was blessed with a superior 
soil and climate and possessed great natural advantages over all 
its kindred islands, the people of Cuba never made any progress. 
The resources of the island, outside of sugar and tobacco, are yet 
unknown. Three centuries have given Cuba nothing but trou- 
ble—both state and church have been her oppressors. Human 
progress has always been at a standstill there, the same as every- 
where when and where the rights of men to life, liberty, and 
property have been denied them. Among the toilers education 
was unknown, for oppression, whether civil or ecclesiastical, is 
the enemy of education. The workers of the soil were taught to 
raise sugar cane and tobacco—that was enough for them to know! 
There was wealth in the production of sugar and tobacco for the 
overty in it and tired 
backs for the men and women that used the hoe. 

Trade and commerce, the most useful and desirable of indus- 
tries, and yet always the most exacting and overbearing—often 
cruel and inhuman in their pursuit of advantages and privileges, 
whether on land or sea—exhausted and impoverished Cuba by 
their cruel restrictions and prohibitions. It has always been the 
same in all countries, in all ages. But there comes a time when 
the burdens imposed upon men become too heavy to bear, and 


| they rise up with maddened energy and cast the yoke from them 
tions and foreign intrigues and influences will never disturb the | 


even in the face of torture and death. It was so with Cuba 
many times. Her soil has been fertilized by the bones of her dead. 

A system of excessive and oppressive taxation has always been 
Cuba’s greatest curse—its bone of insurrection and rebellion. 
Royal officers of a cruel and corrupt monarchy infested the island 
for centuries to gather in the substance of Cuba’s toil. The poor 
could not escape them, but the ‘‘ better class,’’ by resorting to 
bribery, were more fortunate. Corruption was the rule of official 
conduct; it was so in all the Spanish colonies. Everything her 
officials did not steal went to Spain. Debt piled upon debt until 
it reached the enormous sum of $400,000,000, a per capita rate of 


| $283. or $1,415 to each head of a family. 
us and insists on becoming an independent sovereign state, I fear | 


It is not stange that a race of men grew up in Cuba that longed 
to rid the island of its oppressors. Conspiracies, insurrections, 
and rebellions were the legitimate fruits of Spanish absolutism 
None of these efforts to free Cuba were successful— 
disaster, exile, death, confiscation followed in the wake of all of 
them. But during the last hundred years there was one thing 
more than all else that imbued the Cuban people with the hope 
for liberty and independence. They looked across the narrow 
channel that separated this queen of the West India Islands from 
the United States, and saw a growing Republic, where men are 
free and permitted to enjoy the blessings of home and the fruits 
of their own labor. This picture was constantly before them, 
and gave them new courage and renewed hope; and so the blood 
of the patriots became the seed of the Republic, and their cause 
never died—men died, but Cuba’s cause could not die. 

This country and Cuba are now united by ties that are sacred. 
The American soldier and the Cuban patriot, standing side by side 
in the cause of humanity, gave up their lives as a sacrifice to that 


cause. The great sacrifice was for Cuba—Cubafree. Why should 
she not be friendly, now that the struggle is over? Why should 


we not trade with her as freely asone American State trades with 
another? Can any valid reason be given against it that does not 
have its foundation in selfishness? None, I imagine. Cuba’s 
trade will be much to us, much more, perhaps, than that of China 
and the Philippines combined. She wants our breadstufis, our 


| cotton and manufactures of cotton, hides, beef products, hog 


products, vegetables, wool and manufactures of wool, rice, agri- 
cultural implements, iron and steel and manufactures of iron and 
steel, cars and carriages, boots and shoes, meat products, dairy 
products, canned goods, and other —— and will trade with 
us sugar, molasses, and tobacco and manufactures of tobacco. 
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Is there any reason why she would not give us all her trade if | 
we will meet her halfway in making trade exchanges? Nothing | 
stands in the way but sugar, sugar, sugar! Well, let us take 
Cuba into the American Union and then we shall own all her 
sugar, and New York will become the great sugar market of the 
world, instead of Hamburg. We will furnish sugar to the world 
and cease to be an importer for home consumption. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Lone] showed in his remark- 
able speech the other day the value of Cuba’s trade and com- 
merce even now in her crippled condition. I take the liberty to 
quote the gentleman: 


j 


Last year, under the present military tariff, we practically had all of the 


trade of Cuba in corn, w 


came from the United States. Cuba imported dairy products to the amount 
of $1,071.71), of which only $491,318 came from the United States. Cuba im- 
ported meats and meat products to the amount of $8,791,689, of which only 
$666,211 came from the United States. Cuba imported oils, grease, and paraffin 
to the amount of $2,598,988, of which only S13. came from the United States, 
Cuba imported cotton, and manufactures of, to the amount of $6,068,241, of 
which only $464,816 came from the United States. Cuba imported iron and 
steel, and manufactures of, to the amount of $4,799,216, of which only 
$3.493,.607 came from the United States. Cuba imported of boots and shoes 
$1,638,084, of which only $405.682 came from the United States. 

Of the articles that are distinctly those of the farm, the importations of 
Cuba last year were $24,371,808; of which only $12,137.78 came from the 
United States. 


7 


of which only $28,078,702 came from the United States. 

All the witnesses before the Committee on Ways and Means stated that 
with prosperity in Cuba, the importations of that island would amount to 
$150,000,000 to $200,000,000 annually. This is the trade that Cuba offers to the 
United States in return for concessions on her products. 

Is there any good reason why we should not have all of Cuba’s 
trade? Itis surely worth securing, and we can secure it now if 
we will. 

What a field for trade will be open to us at our very door if we 
have the wisdom to accept it. 
home. Why go round the world to hunt a pagan ‘“‘ open door”’ 
for our products, when a better one, a Christian one, lies within 
sight of our shores? There may be a sort of statesmanship in it, 
but there is no sense in it. Therefore, let not this trust-sugar 
ghost or this beet-sugar ghost frighten men who think they are 
doing right by Cuba. In my opinion this country never had a 
better opportunity to do the right thing by a weak neighbor than 
now. I would not stop at 20 per cent of right, but would give, if 
I could, 100 per cent. I would give Cuba free trade and an invi- 
tation to become a member of our family of States. 

Poor Cuba! The oppressed, suppressed, and depressed child of 
a most cruel and unfortunate monarchy! Was it her ‘‘ manifest 
destiny ’ that she should pass under the yoke—*‘ pass under the 
rod *’—to immerge into the sunshine of American liberty, peace, 
and safety? Let us gladly and humanely teach her the way in 
which God has decreed her to walk. Let us be honest with her 
and make her burden light while she passes through the portals 
of American freedom to learn the lessons of free government, hu- 
man progress, industry, peace, commerce, and of the true life. 
We are not her enemy, but her saviour. Let her cling with us 
to the same cross of freedom to which we cling. Let her destiny 
be our destiny. Her cities now are only dreams. We will de- 
velop them into human realities. We will show her that @:ere 


are better places and things for men than the jungle and the | 


machete. We will help her drive the specter of disease from her 
beautiful shores. The squalor and want that has so long stalked 
about the island like gaunt wolves will steal away into “ outer 
darkness’ as the sunshine of plenty bursts forth over that beau- 
tiful land under American protection and influences. 

We have sacrificed our best blood and treasure unstinted for 
Cuba. Could we have done more for any State in this Union? 
not Cuba aware of this? Is she now indifferent to these sacrifices 
of ours made in her behalf? Will her people now turn upon us 
with sullen faces, like pouting children, because they can not have 
their own way in all things that concern themandus? I hope not; I 
believe not. That would be foolish indeed. Let them rather bow 
the knee in gratitude and thank their Creator that we were so 
near to them and they so near to us, that we took up their cause 
against Spain and fought and won battles for Cuba which Cuba's 
people never vould have fought and won. 

Does Cyba wish to experiment in government making? Then 
let her follow the example of Texas and come tous. Does Cuba 
fear that her people will not be protected by us—that they will 
not assimilate with us? Then let her look at California, Arizona, 
and New Mexico, and, again, at Texas, where sons and descend- 
ants of the Spanish race have become American citizens. F 

But, perhaps, Cuba has not had time to consider the question 
from an American standpoint. She has just emerged from a 
bondage worse than slavery. She stands dazed, looking about 
her. New conditions have been forced upon her so suddenly, so 
unexpectedly, that she has not been able to grasp her situation 
in its most important details. Then give her time to pause and 
consider. The future is just opening to her vision. Let her pause 


10at, flour,and other breadstuffs; but Cuba alsoim- | 
ported cattle and animals to the amount of $8,476,509, of which only $1,994,218 | 


)tal imports of Cuba for the last fiscal year amounted to $65,050,141; | 


Here is an ‘* open door”’ right at | 





Is | 





and take the time to look well about her—the vision will widen 
and brighten. 

There are men in Cuba who dream of power and wealth, who 
have ambitions to gratify. They must lay these aside and be- 
come patriots for Cuba’s sake. Presidential, senatorial, repre- 
sentative, ambassadorial, and other like ambitions which have 
come like dreams in the night to Cuba’s patriots and statesmen 
must give way to that one absorbing question, ‘‘ What is best 
for Cuba’s future?’’ The political dreams of great men are often 
delusivé. I would not have Cuba a province for the sons and 
daughters of wealth. I would not have her become “‘ appurte- 
nant territory ’’ of the United States, for in that case she might 
become the victim of commercial greed, corruption, and partisan 
deceit. 

The hand of plutocracy would lie heavily upon the face of this 
beautifulisland. There would be valuable public franchises there 
to capture, railroads to build, large plantations to acquire, mines 


| to be opened, great timber privileges to secure, banking projects to 


establish. Ah, sir, what chances would there be for great com- 
mercial schemes such as uneasy and unsatisfied capital loves to 
capture! What a field would there be for the “ captains of in- 
dustry ’’ to enter and exploit with vulture-like industry! 

As a territory she might have, under Republican rule, that un- 
democratic form of government called colonial. Her people 
would be under the subjection of colonial officials, backed by a 
standing army, whose only object would be plunder, and her peo- 
ple would again be forced to the jungle. 

Cuba can now realize her long dream of liberty—her dream of 
a hundred years, if she will. In what manner, by what method? 
Let her have that freedom that Democracy would give her; that 
independence that the American colonies once longed for and 
demanded of Great Britain, and fought for and obtained; that 
liberty that Jefferson placed in the Declaration of Independence 
in words of “ living light’’— words Democracy love and cherish 
and have always defended—let her have these in their fulness by 
becoming a State in the American Union of States. Anything 
else, anything less than this, will mean evil to Cuba. We would 
better welcome her as a sister State than as a sister republic. 





APPENDIX A. 
THE ACQUISITION OF CUBA—ITS IMPORTANCE. 


It will be objected to our receiving Cuba that no limit can then be drawn 
to our future acquisitions. Cuba can be defended by us without a navy, and 
this develops the principle which ought to limit our views. Nothing should 
ever be accepted which would require a navy to defend it. (Jefferson to 
Madison, April 27, 1809.) 

These islands (Cuba and Porto Rico), from their local position, are natural 
appendages to the North American continent, and one of them (Cuba), almost 
in sight of our shores, from a multitude of considerations has become an ob- 
ject of transcendent importance to the commercial and political interests of 
our Union. 

Its commanding position with reference to the Gulf of Mexico and the 
West Indian seas; the character of the population; its situation midway be- 
tween our Southern coast and the island of Santo Domingo; its safe and 
capacious harbor of Habana, fronting a long line of our shores destitute of 
the same advantage; the nature of its productions and of its wants, furnish- 
ing the supplies and needing the returns of a commerce immensely and mu- 
tually beneficial, give it an importance in the sum of our national interests 
with which that of no other foreign territory can be compared and little 
inferior to that which binds the different members of this Union together. 

Such, indeed, are, between the interests of that island and of this country, 
the geographical, commercial, moral, and political relations formed by nature, 
gathering in the process of time and even now verging to maturity, that, in 
looking forward to the probable course of events for the short period of half 
a century, it is scarcely possible to resist the conviction that the annexation 
of Cuba to our Federal Republic will be indispensable to the continuance and 
integrity of the Union itself. (Mr. Adams to Mr. Nelson, April 28, 1823 

I candidly confess that I have ever looked on Cuba as the most interesting 
addition which could ever be made to our system of States. The contr i 
which, with Florida Point, this island would give us over the Gulf of M: x1CO 
end the countries and Isthmus bordering on it, as well as all those whose 
waters flow into it, would fill up the measure of our political well-being. 

Mr. Jefferson to Mr. Monroe, October 24, 1823.) : ; 

Its (Cuba’s) geographical position, which places it almost in sight of our 
Southern shores, and, as it were, gives it the command of the Gulf of Mexico 
and the West Indian seas, its safe and capacious harbors, its rich produc- 
tions, the exchange of which for our surplusagricultural premecseane manu- 
factures constitutes one of the most extensive and valuable branches of ou! 
foreign trade, render it of the ut nost importance to the United States that 
no change should take place in its condition which might injuriously afiect 
our political and commercial standing in that quarter. (Mr. Van Buren to 
Mr. Ness, October 2, 1829.) 

So long as Cuba remains in the hand of Spain, a friendly power, 
which we have no dread, it should continue to be, as it has been, t 
all Administrations ever since I have been connected with the Government 
to let Cuba remain there; but with the fixed determination, which | he pe 
will never be relinquished, that if Cuba pass from her it shall not be into a ny 
other hands but ours. This not from a feeling of ambition, not for the desire 
for the extension of dominion, but because that island is indispensable to the 
safety of the United States. (Calhoun. ) —— 

The geographica) position of the island of Cuba in the Gulf of Mex ire 
ing at no great distance from the mouth of the Mississippi River, and 1 ~ 
line of the greatest current of the commerce of the United States, wou" e 
come, in the hands of any powerful European nation, an object of pan Sie 
ousy and apprehension to the people of this country. A due regard to the” 
own safety and interest must therefore make it a matter of Sa Te nded 
them who shall possess and hold dominion over that island. (Mr. Critt« 
to Mr. Sartiges, October 22, 1851.) +h to the 

The island of Cuba lies at our doors. It commands the at a rs the 
Gulf of Mexico, which washes the shores of five of our States. It — a 
entrance of that great river which drains half the American continent ¢ 
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with its tributaries forms the largest system of internal water communica- 
tion in the world. It keeps watch at the doorway of our intercourse with 
California by the Isthmus route. * * * 

The opinions of American statesmen at different times and under varying 
circumstances have differed as to the desirableness of the acquisition of 
Cuba by the United States. Territorially and commercially it would, in our 
hands, be an extremely valuable possession. Under certain contingencies 
it might be almost essential to out safety. (Mr. Everett to Mr. Crampton, 
December 1, 1852.) 


THE OSTEND MANITESTO. 


During Mr. Polk’s administration an offer of $100,000,000 was offered for 
Cuba, but was rejected by Spain. 

In August, 1854, President Pierce instructed Mr. Marcy, his Secretary of 
State, to direct Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Mason, and Mr. Soulé, ministers, respec- 
tively, at the courts of London, Paris, and Madrid, to convene in some Euro- 
pean city and confer with each other in regard to the matter of gaining 
Cuba to the United States. They met, accordingly, in October at Ostend. 
The result of their deliberations were published in a manifesto, October 18, 
1857, in which the reasons are set forth for the acquisition of Cuba. The 
following is the document. 

OCTOBER 18, 1857. 

Sir: The undersigned, in compliance with the wish expressed by the 
President in the several confidential dispatches you have addressed to us, re- 
spectively, to that effect, have met in conference, first at Ostend, in Belgium, 
on the 9th, 10th, and lth instant,and then at Aix-la-Chapelle, in Prussia, on 
the days next following, up to the date hereof. 

There has beena full and unreserved interchange of views and sentiments 
between us, which, we are most happy to inform you, has resulted in a cor- 
dial coincidence of opinion on the grave and important subject submitted to 
our consideration. 

We have arrived at the conclusion and are thoroughly convinced that an 
immediate and earnest effort ought to be made by the Government of the 
United States to purchase Cuba from Spain at any price for which it can be 
obtained, not exceeding the sum of $———. 

The proposal should, in our opinion, be made in such a manner as to be 
presented through the necessary diplomatic forms to the supreme constitu- 
ent Cortes about to assemble. On this momentous question, in which the 
people both of Spain and the United States are so deeply interested, all our 
proceedings ought to be open, frank, and public. They should be of sucha 
character as to challenge the approbation of the world. 

We firmly believe that, in the progress of human events, the time has 
arrived when the vital interests of Spain are as seriously involved in the sale 
as those of the United Statesin the purchase of the island and that the trans- 
action would prove equally honorable to both nations 

Under these circumstances we can not anticipate a failure, unless possibly 
through the malign influence of foreign powers who possess no right what- 
ever to interfere in the matter. 

We proceed to state some of the reasons which have brought us to this 
conclusion and, for the sake of clearness, we shall specify them under two 
distinct heads: 

First. The United States ought, if practicable, to purchase Cuba with as 
little delay as possible. 

Second. The probability is great that the Government and Cortes of 
Spain will prove willing to sell it, because this would essentially promote the 
highest ond best interests of the Spanish people. 

The first, it must be clear toevery reflecting mind that, from the peculiar- 
ity of its goographical position and the considerations attendant on it, Cuba 
isas necessary to the forth American Republic as any of its present mem- 
bers, and that it belongs naturally to that great family of States of which tie 
Union is the providential nursery. Fromits locality it commands the mouth 
of the Mississippi and the immense and annual increasing trade which musi 
seek this avenue to the ocean. 

On the numerous navigable streams, measuring an aggregate course of 
some 30,000 miles, which disembogue themselves through this magnificent 
river into the Gulf of Mexico, the increase of the population within the last 
ten years amounts to more than that of the entire Union at the time Louisi- 
ana was annexed to it. 

The natural and main outlet to the products of this entire population, the 
highway of their direct intercourse with the Atlantic and Pacific States, can 
never be secure, but must ever be endangered whilst Cuba is a dependency 
of a distant power, in whose possession it has proved to bea source of con 
stant annoyance and embarrassment to their interests. 

Indeed, the Union can never enjoy repose, nor possess reliable security, as 
long as Cuba is not embraced within its boundaries. 

ts immediate acquisition by our Government is of paramount importance, 
and we can not doubt but that it is a consummation devoutly wished for by 
its inhabitants. The intercourse which its proximity to our coasts begets 
and encourages between them and the citizens of the United States has, in 
the progress of time, so united their interests and blended their fortunes that 


they now look upon each other as if they were one people and had but one 


destiny. 


Considerations exist which render delay in the acquisition of thjs island 
exceedingly dangerous to the United States. The system of immigration 
and labor lately organized within its limits, and the tyranny and oppression 
which characterize its immediate rulers, threaten an insurrection at every 
moment, which may result in direful consequences to the American people. 

Cuba has thus become to us an unceasing danger and a permanent cause 
of anxiety and alarm, 

. But we need not enlarge on these topics. It can scarcely be apprehended 
that foreign powees, in violation of international law, would interpose their 
influence with Spain to prevent our acquisition of the island. Jtsinhabitants 
are now suffering under the worst of all possible governments—that of abso- 
lute despotism, delegated by a distant power to irresponsible agents, who 
are changed at short intervals, and who are tempted improve the brief 
opportunity thus afforded to accumulate fortunes by the basest means. 

_ As long as this system shall endure humanity may in vain demand the 
Suppression of the African slave trade in the island. This is rendered im- 
pe ssible while that infamous traffic remains an irresistible temptation and 
couse of immense profit to needy and avaricious officials, who, to attain 
their ends, scruple not to trample the most sacred principles under foot. 

I he Spanish Government at home may be wel disposed, but experience 
: ‘proved that it can not control these remote depositaries of its power. 
esides, the commercial nations of the world can not fail to perceive and 
apprecaes the great advantages which would result to their people from 
a “issolution of the forced and unnatural connection between Spain and 
os . and the annexation of the latter to the United States. The trade of 
us and and France with Cuba would, in that event, assume at once an 
portant and profitable character, and rapidly extend with the increasing 
population and prosperity of the island. ; 


has 


* * ” * * * * 
in ~~ reme oppression, it is now universally admitted, justifies any people 
endeavoring to relieve themselves from the yoke of their oppressors. e 


sufferings which the corrupt, arbitrary, and unrelenting local administration 
necessarily entails upon the inhabitants of Cuba can not fail to stimulate and 
keep alive that spirit of resistance and revolution against Spain which has 
of late years been so often manifested. In this condition of affairs it is vain 
to expect that the people of the United States will not be warmly enlisted in 
favor of their oppressed neighbors. 

We know that the President is justly inflexible in his determination to ex- 
ecute the neutrality laws; but should the Cubans themselves rise in revolt 
against the oppression which they suffer, no human power could prevent citi- 
zens of the United States and liberal-minded men from other countries from 
rushing to their assistance. Besides, the present is an age of adventure, in 
which restless and daring spirits abound in every  senyeamne of the world 

It is not improbable, therefore, that Cuba may be wrested from Spain by 
a successful revolution; and in that event she will lose both the island and 
the price which we are now willing to pay for it, a price far beyond what 
was ever paid by one people to another for any province. 

It may also be remembered that the settlement of this vexed question by 
the cession of Cuba to the United States would forever prevent the danger- 
ous complications between nations to which it might otherwise give birth 

It iscertain that, should the Cubans themselves organize an insurrection 
against the Spanish Government, and should other independent nations come 
to the aid of Spain in the contest, no human power could, in our opinion, pre 
vent the people and Government of the United States from taking part in 
such a civil war in support of their neighbor and friend. But, if Spain, dead 
to the voice of her own interests, and actuated by stubborn pride anda false 
sense of honor, should refuse to sell Cuba to the United States, then the 
question will arise, What ought to be the course of the American Govern- 
ment under such circumstance? 

Self-preservation is the first law of nature, with States as well as with in- 
dividuals. All nations have, at different periods, acted upon this maxim. 
Although it has been made the pretext for committing flagrant injustice, as 
in the partition of Poland and other similar cases which history records, yet 
the principle itself, though often abused, has always been recognized. The 
United States have never acquired a foot of territory except by fair pur- 
chase, or, as in the case of Texas, upon the free and voluntary application of 
the people of that independent State, who desired to blend their destinies 
with our own. 

Even our acquisitions from Mexico are no exception to this rule, because, 





| although we might have claimed them by the right of the conquest in a just 
| war, yet we purchased them for what was considered by both parties a full 








and ample equivalent, 

Our past history forbids that we should acquire the island of Cuba with- 
out the consent of Spain unless justified by the great law of self-preservation. 
We must, in any event, preserve our own conscious rectitude and own self- 


respect. 

Whilst pursuing this course we can afford to disregard the censures of the 
world, to which we have been so often and so unjustly exposed. After we 
shall have offered Spain a price for Cuba far beyond its present value, and 
this shall have been refused, it will then be time to consider the question, 
Does Cuba, in the possession of Spain, seriously endanger our internal peace 
and the existence of our cherished Union? 

Should this question be answered in the affirmative, then by every law, 
human and divine, we shall be pe in wresting it from Spain if we pos- 
sess the power, and this upon the very same principle that would justify an 
individual in tearing down the burning house of his neighbor if there were 
no other means of preventing the flames from destroying his own house 

Under such circumstances we ought neither to regard the circumstances 
or c¢1nt the odds which Spain might enlist against us. We forbear to enter 
into the question whether the present condition of the island would justify 
such a measure. We should, however, be recreant to our duty, be unworthy 
of our gallant forefathers, and commit base treason against our posterity 
should we permit Cuba to be Africanized and become a second Santo Domingo, 
with all its attendant horrors to the white race, and suffer the flames to ex- 
tend to our own neighboring shores, seriously to endanger oractually to con- 
sume the fair fabric of our Union. 

We fear that the course and current of events are rapidly tending to such 
a catastrophe. We. however, hope for the best, though we ought certainly 
to be prepared for the worst. 

We also forbear to investigate the present condition of the questions at 
issue between the United States and Spain. A long series of injuries to our 
people has been committed in Cuba by Spanish officials, and are unredressed. 
But recently a most flagrant outrage on the rights of American citizens and 
on the flag of the United States was perpetrated in the harbor of Habana, 
undercircumstances which, without immediate redress, would have justifieda 
resort to measures of war in vindication of national honor. That outrage is not 
only unatoned, but the Spanish Government has deliberately sanctioned the 
acts of its subordinates and assumed the responsibility attaching to them. 
Nothing could more impressively teach us the danger to which those peaceful 
relations it has ever been the policy of the United States to cherish with for- 
eign nations are constantly exposed than the circumstances of that case 
Situated as Spain and the United States are, the latter have foreborne to 
resort to the extreme measures. 

But this course can not, with @ue regard to their own dignity as an inde- 
pendent nation, continue, and our own recommendations, now submitted, 
are dictated by the firm belief that the cession of Cuba to the United +tates, 
w:itn stipulations as beneficial to Spain as those suggested, is the only ef- 
fective mode of settling all past differences and of securing the two countries 
against future collision. 

We have already witnessed the happy results for both countries which 
followed a similar arrangement in regard to Florida. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
JAMES BUCHANAN, 
J. Y. MASON. 
PIERRE SOULE. 
Hon. Wiii1aAmM L. MARCY, Secretary of State. 


Benton, in his “Examination of the Dred Scott Case,” appends the fol- 
lowing note on page 24, commenting on the word “colony” as used by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in that case: 

“The meaning of it is too well fixed to admit of ambiguous sense, even i 
a popular harangue,. much lessin a judicial decision. It always signifies a 
body of cultivators transplanted by the government to a distant possession 
and governed and protected there by the mother country, of which it is to 
be always the dependent, never the equil. The term has never been ap- 
slied to our territories, and can not be without a total change in their nature. 

Jistance, governmental transplantation, perpetual inferiority, is their inex- 
orable characteristic. As such, the question of colonies is purely and simply 
a political question for the determination of the political power, and as such 
was determined some fifty-odd years ago by our Government. 

“The determination was that the United States would have no colony which 
required a navy to guard it and to keep open communication with it. And 
that determination, by its import and express terms, admitted Cuba as an 
exception, that island being near enough to our coast to be safely reached 
without the convov of a fleet, and strong enough in its natural and artificial 
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defenses to be protected by land forces. But while this exception of Cuba 
was made, all designs upon it inconsistent with fair purc or honorable 
conquest in just war were sternly repudiated. The doctrine of the old school 
was that geographically Cuba belonged to the New World, and to the North 
American part of it, and to the United States as the chief power of North 
America; and politically to Spain; and that while Spain declined to sell and 
gave us no just cause of war she was to be undisturbed in the possession of 
that island—as much so as in the island of Cadiz. But no other power was 
to be allowed to get it from Spain either by purchase or conquest. If it was 
to be sold, the United States had the preemption right of: the purchase; if to 
be conquered, we the conqueror; but all this open and aboyeboard—no pre- 
texted wars, no false claims, no fictitious quarrels, no annoying, no bullying, 
no forced sale.” 





The Democratic party will expect of the next administration that every 
proper effort be made to insure our ascendency in the Gulf of Mexico and 
to maintain a permanent protection to the great outlets through which are 
emptied into its waters the products raised out of the soil and the commodi- 
ties created by the industry of the people of our Western valleys and the 
Union at large. (Democratic platform, 1856.) 

The island of Cuba, from its geographical position, commands the mouth 
of the Mississippi and the immense and annually increasing trade, foreign 
and coastwise, from the valley of that noble river, now embracing half the 
sovereign States of the Union. With that island under the dominion of a 
distant foreign power this trade, of vital importance to these States, is ex- 
Pp sed to the danger of being destroyed in time of war, and it has hitherto 

een subjected to perpetual inquiry and annoyance in time of peace. 

While the possession of the isiand would be of vast importance to the 
United States, its value to Spain is comparatively unimportant. (President 
Buchanan, second annual message, 1858.) 

I need not repeat the argument which I urged in my last annual message 
in favor of the acquisition of Cuba by fair purchase. My opinions on that 
measure remain unchanged. I therefore again invite the serious attention 
of Congress to this important subject. (President Buchanan, third annual 
message, 1859.) 

I reiterate the recommendation contained in my annual message of De- 
cember, 1858, and repeated in that of December, 1859, in favor of the acqui- 
sition of Cuba from Spain by fair purchase. I firmly believe that such an 
acquisition would contribute essentially to the well-being and prosperity of 

oth ce — in all future time. (President Buchanan, fourth nnnual 
message, 1860.) 

The Democratic party are in favor of the acquisition of the island of Cuba 
on such terms as shall be honorable to ourselves and just to Spain. (Demo- 
cratic platform, 1860.) 

THE TELLER RESOLUTION. 


Joint resolution for the recognition of the independence of the people of 
Cuba, demanding that the Government of Spain relinquish its authority 
and government in the island of Cuba, and to withdraw its land and naval 
forces from Cuba and Cuban waters, and directing the President of the 
United States to use the land and naval forces of the United States to carry 
these resolutions into effect. 

Whereas the abhorrent conditions which have existed for more than three 
years in the island of Cuba, so near our own borders, have shocked the moral 
sense of the people of the United States, have been a disgrace to Christian 
civilization, culminating, as they have, in the destruction of a United States 
battle ship, with 266 of its officers and crew, while on a friendly visit in the 
harbor of Habana, and can not longer be endured, as has been set forth by 
the President of the United States in his message to Congress of April 11, 1898, 
upon which the action of Congress was invited: Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate and 
America in Congress assembled, First. That the people of the island of Cuba 
are, and of right ought to be, free and independent. 

Second. That it is the duty of the United States to demand, and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States does hereby demand, that the Government of 
Spain at once relinquish its authority and government in the island of Cuba 
and withdraw its land and naval forces from Cuba and Cuban waters. 

Third. That the President of the United States be,and he hereby is, di- 


louse of Representatives of the United States of 


rected and empowered to use the entire land and naval forces of the United | 


States, and to call into the actual service of the United States the militia of 
the several States, to such extent as may be necessary to carry these resolu- 
tions into effect. 


Fourth. That the United States hereby disclaims any disposition or inten- | 


tion to exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control over said island except 
for the pacification thereof, and asserts its determination, when that is ac- 
complished, to leave the government and control of the island to its people. 

Approved, April 20, 1898. 

TREATY OF PARIS, DECEMBER 10, 1898; RATIFIED BY THE SENATE FEBRUARY 
6, 1899. 
ARTICLE I. 

Spain relinquishes all claim of sovereignty over and title to Cuba. 

And as the island is, upon its evacuation by Spain, to be occupied by the 
United States, the United States will, so long as such occupation shall last, 
assume and discharge the obligations that may under international law re- 
sult from the fact of its occupation, for the protection of life and property. 

ARTICLE VI. 

The United States will undertake to obtain the release of all Spanish pris- 

oners in the hands of the insurgents in Cuba. 
ARTICLE VIII. 

Spain relinquishes in Cuba all the buildings, wharfs, barracks, forts, struc- 
tures, public highways, and other immovable property which, in conformity 
with law, belong to the public domain. 

ARTICLE IX. 

The civil rights and political status of the native inhabitants of the terri- 

tories hereby ceded to the United States shall be determined by the Con- 


gress. 1 
ARTICLE XVI. 

It is understood that any obligations assumed in this treaty by the United 
States with respect to Cuba are limited to the time of its occupancy thereof; 
but it will, upon the termination of such occupancy, advise any government 
established in the island to assume the same obligations. 

THE PLATT AMENDMENT. 

That in fulfillment of the declaration contained in the joint resolution ap- 
proved April 20, 1898, entitled ‘‘For the recognition of the independence of 
the people of Cuba, demanding that the Government of Spain relinquish its 
authority and government in the island of Cuba, and to withdraw its land 
and naval forces from Cuba and Cuban waters, and directing the President 


of the United States to use the land and naval forces of the United States to 
carry these resolutions into effect,” the President is hereby authorized to 
“leave the government and control of the island of Cuba to its people” so 
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soon as a government shall have been established in said island under a con- 
stitution which, either as a part thereof or in an ordinance appended thereto, 
shall define the future relations of the United States with Cuba, substantially 


as follows: 
z 

That the government of Cuba shall never enter into any treaty or other 
compact with any foreign power or powers which will impair or tend to im- 

air the independence of Cuba, nor in any manner authorize or permit any 

oreign power or powers to obtain by colonization or for military or naval 

purposes or otherwise lodgment in or control over any portion of said island. 
II. 

That said government shall not assume or contract any public debt to pay 
the interest upon which and to make reasonable sinking-fund provision for the 
ultimate discharge of which the ordinary revenues of the island, after de- 
fraying the current expenses of government, shall be inadequate. 

Ii. 

That the government of Cuba consents that the United States may exer- 
cise the right to intervene for the preservation of Cuban independence, the 
maintenance of a government adequate for the protection of life, property, 
and individual liberty, and for discharging the obligations with respect to 
Cuba imposed by the treaty of Paris on the United States, now to be assumed 
and undertaken by the government of Cuba. 

IV. 

That all acts of the United States in Cuba during its military occupancy 
thereof are ratified and validated, and all lawful rights acquired thereunder 
shall be maintained and protected. 

Vv 


That the government of Cuba will execute,and as far as necessary extend, 
the plans already devised,or other plans to be mutually agreed upon, for the 
sanitation of the cities of the island, to the end that a recurrence of epidemic 
and infectious diseases may be prevented, thereby assuring protection to the 
people and commerce of Cuba, as well as to the commerce of the qouthern 
ports of the United States and the people residing therein. 

VI. 

That the Isle of Pines shall be omitted from the proposed constitutional 
boundaries of Cuba, the title thereto being left to future adjustment by 
treaty. 

Vil. 


That to enable the United States to maintain the independence of Cuba, 
and to protect the people thereof, as well as for its own defense, the govern- 
ment of Cuba will sell or lease to the United States lands necessary for coal- 
ing or naval stations at certain specified points, to be agreed upon with the 
President of the United States. — 


That by way of further assurance the government of Cuba will embody 
the foregoing provisions in a permanent treaty with the United States. 


Chinese-Exclusion Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE P. FOSTER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 7, 1902, 


On_the bill (H. R. 13081) to prohibit the coming into and to regulate the resi- 
dence within the United States, its Territories, and all territory under its 
sarteEenen, and the District of Columbia, of Chinese and persons of Chi- 
nese descent. 


Mr. FOSTER of Illinois said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The flight of time has all too quickly brought 
us face to face with the termination of the existing Chinese- 
exclusion law by limitation. Ten years ago next May the law 
became operative, and next May it lapses. There is no time to 
waste if the friends of American labor and American civilization 
wish to preserve their country and its institutions from the great- 
est calamity that could befall them. In a few short weeks, un- 
less appropriate restrictive legislation is accomplished meanwhile, 
our whole country will be open to the free admission of what has 
been well termed the “‘ yellow devil,’’ and will be shortly over- 
run by the heathen and vicious hordes of Asia. f 

Mr. Chairman, to me it seems one of the strangest, most in- 


| credible things ever heard of that there should be any consi*er- 


able division of opinion in this country on this subject. After 
the experience which we had in our Pacific States previous to the 
passage of the remedial laws, after learning what we have learned 
and knowing what we know about the habits and manners of the 
Chinese, both in China and in the United States and everywhere 
else, [can not imagine how any American citizen can favor the 
inrestricted colonization of this country by the Chinese. And 
yet that is what many citizens are now favoring, influenced by 
either selfish trade and commercial motives or by some mistaken 
sentimental notions of philanthropy. It is charitable to believet 
that they know not what they do. It is hardly supposable that 
even the most intense desire for making money on the pare of the 
American Asiatic Association, the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
or the cotton manufacturers of New England and the 5 ath 
could induce them to favor unrestricted Chinese immigration } 

they realized the dire and ruinous results to our country which 
would surely follow the success of their plans—if they knew that 
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they were actually sacrificing their country on the altar of their 
rreed. 
. A brief review of the history of the Chinese in America is all 


that is necessary in that line at present. The mass of the ple 
know the history by heart, if the small band of Eastern Chinese 
lovers and apologists do not. This whole hideous story has been 
burned into the hearts and brains of the community at large. 
The honorable men and women of the United States will never 
forget what happened after the Burlingame treaty, in 1868, let 
down the bars to the Asiatics. Even before then as many as 
80.000 Chinese had invaded California, and after 1868, and until 
the adoption of the restrictive laws, they came pouring in by the 
thousand in every ship until their yearly immigration exceeded 
the entire yearly increase of white population from all sources 
combined, from births, migration from other States, and immi- 
gration from Europe. 

This would not have mattered if the Chinese had proved de- 
sirable immigrants like the Irish, the Scotch, the English, the 
Germans, Scandinavians, Poles, etc., who have proved such wel- 
come additions to our original stock, and have done such grand 
service in developing, enriching, and defending our beloved 
country. All these classes of foreigners have come over here as 
bona fide immigrants, to make this their permanent home, to be- 
come citizens, to put their money and their energy into the vari- 
ous enterprises and interests of the Commonwealth, to become 
friends and neighbors and coworkers with the native Americans, 
to live for the Republic, to fight for it, to die for it if necessary, 
and thousands upon thousands of them have fought for it and 
died for it in our recent wars. They have brought their wives 
and families with them, or have intermarried with American 
families and become perfectly assimilated with American society. 

How was it with the Chinese? Did they come over here with 
their wives and families in a decent, respectable manner, to be- 
come citizens, to advance the interests of the various communities 
where they settled, to develop the country, to fight for it, and to 
live and die for it? Let the official records of the several investi- 
gating committees make answer. To begin with, a large part of 
what was discovered was unfit for putting into print even for of- 
ficial and judicial perusal. The awful depravity of the Chinese 
in San Francisco was too bestial to publish, even in confidential, 
private official reports. Nothing like it had been heard of since 
the days of Sodomand Gomorrah. There were found at one time 
to be tens of thousands of Chinese men in San Francisco and only 
about 1,300 Chinese women, and only about 50 of these were legal 
wives. Recollect also what was brought to light about their herd- 
ing together like swine, 20 and 30 m a room, and about their 
abominable opium dens, and about their perjury in the courts of 
justice. Then think of the white children of a Christian com- 
munity growing up with such a sink hole of pollution ever before 
their eyes. Think of its effect on the community at large. 

This is the moral side of the question and there is certainly no 
need to dwell on it. Financially the effects of the Chinese in 
America are not less ruinous, and it is upon the economic aspects 
of the subject that it is now most important to dwell, because 
those who plead for the admission of the Chinese base their argu- 
ments generally upon economic grounds. They say that we must 
have the Chinese trade for the sake of our own commercial prosper- 
ity and that wecan not get it unless we remove the restrictions to 
Chinese immigration. I do not believe this, Mr. Speaker. I be- 
lieve that the Chinese will trade with us without reference to 
these restrictions, hereafter as heretofore, if they find it profita- 
ble to themselves to do so. But even if not, all the Chinese trade 
in the world would be far too small a compensation for free Chi- 
nese Immigration into this country. What would be its result, 
financially and socially and economically? 

A few figures and statistics, from the official reports of the Bu- 
reau of Labor statistics, will be in point here. We find that the 
Chinese in San Francisco and other Pacific cities spend on an 
average $5 a month for food, $3 a month for rent, and $10 a year 
f ( r clothing; that they send 75 per cent of their earnings back to 
China, and that their scale of wages is about like this: Boot and 
shoe makers, $1.25 a day; miners, $1.75 a day; canners, $1 a day; 
bag makers, 75 cents a day; slipper makers, 65 cents a day, etc. 
in the cigar-making trade, working by the piece, they get from 
1 to $7 a week. The laundrymen get about $10 a month, with 
be ard, Allthe other rates, just quoted, are without board. What 
American workingmen can compete with such rates as these, or 
Wish to try to do so? American workingmen do not live on $5 a 
month for food nor sleep 25 in a room, Of course there is only 
one word needed to describe this sort of competition—it is ruin to 
the American workingman. 
< The opponents of exclusion make a great hue and cry about the 

discrimination ”’ which lets in the European and shuts out the 
Asiatic immigrant. Certainly there is discrimination, but it is 
not unjust. Doubtless there is a small proportion of European 
immigrants whom it would be better to k 
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immigrants, as a whole, have proved desirable, while Asiatic im- 
migrants have not. As to the right to exclude a race, or such 
classes of a race as we see fit, we have it not only in law, but in 
morals. In dealing with this Chinese problem sentimental grounds 
should not be considered. It is purely a matter of business, and 
as a straight business proposition we should refuse admission to 
the scores of millions of Chinese laborers who would rush in if 
our doors were left unguarded. 

We do not want any Asiatic immigrants at all, from China or 
from any other country of Asia. Asiatics are not of our kind of 
civilization, their morality is immorality in our eyes, and their 
scales of finance and wages would utterly subvert our social sys- 
tem and our national prosperity if they should be generally intro- 
duced here. 

It is urged by the advocates of Chinese admission that the Chi- 
nese laborers are needed to work our railroads, our mines, etc. 
Needed by whom, and why? The covetous millionaire owners 
and corporations ‘* need*’ them simply because they want to get 
cheaper labor and then kick their American laborers out. That 
is all. To a great extent this has already been done out West 
wherever the Chinese have become numerous. And even if the 
Chinese got as much wages as the American they are not wanted. 
In that case, asin the other, they crowd the American out, and 
the labor market is glutted, not by a plethora of American citi- 
zen workingmen, but by a horde of heathen aliens. 

That the American workingmen are alive to the situation is 
evident. Look atthe hundreds of petitions already sent in to this 
Congress, representing tens and hundreds of thousands of our own 
American citizens and their wives and children, all praying and 
beseeching that Congress may not fail to continue to protect them 
against the danger which now threatens in the coming lapse of the 
exclusion law of 1892. So far as I havehad leisure to examine the 
files, these petitions have come from nearly every nook and corner 
of the country. They are from Pennsylvania, Dlinois, Iowa, In- 
diana, West Virginia, New York, Washington, Florida, New 
Jersey, California, Montana, Connecticut, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Maine, Virginia, Missouri, Nevada, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Michigan, Colorado, and doubtless from other 
States that I have overlooked, and the petitioners include printers, 
typefounders, mine workers, the building trades, painters, car- 
penters, bricklayers, masons, general mechanics, sheet-metal 
workers, cigar makers, railroad conductors, other railroad men, 
team drivers, stereotypers, electrotypers, core makers, glass blow- 
ers, etc., besides trades and labor councils innumerable, and very 
many unions of the American Federation of Labor. 

These, and such as these, comprising the bone and sinew of our 
national citizenship, are grouped together by the pro-Chinese ad- 
vocates, and in their pamphlet or memorial to Congress are called 
a ‘‘mob.’’ That word eloquently illustrates the attitude of the 
pro-Chinese forces toward American labor. If they could have 
their way, they would like to scale down all American labor and 
laborers to the Chinese standard. The Chinese are bright and 
quick to learn. They are keen at a bargain and utterly un- 
scrupulous and selfish. If they were to be admitted freely, they 
would soon drive the Americans out of business in the cigar 
making, clothing, boot and shoe, and many other industries by 
cutting under the established rates of wages. There would soon 
be a much worse system of ‘‘sweat-shops’’ here than ever yet 
has been known, They would soon monopolize the track work 
on our railroads. Beginning at the extreme West, this new and 
formidable industrial invading army would gradually spread 
east, until the whole country was given over to it. What a 
spectacle! What a fate for the proud and great Republic of the 
United States of America! 

But this will not be its fate, Mr. Chairman. I am confident 
that before the expiration of the present law there will have been 
enacted the needed supplementary legislation and the present 
grave danger will have been averted. The proposed legislation 
is certainly just and also generous. It does not interfere with 
the Chinese laborers who have already acquired a residence here, 
and who are pursuing their callings in a decent and law-abiding 
manner. It allows them to remain and to return if they should 
go abroad. It also gives free entrance to the better classes of 
Chinese, described as “‘ officials, teachers, students, merchants, 
and travelers for curiosity or pleasure.’’ It simply says that no 
more Chinese laborers shall be admitted. It seeks to save Cali- 
fornia and the rest of the Pacific coast from a repetition of the 
miseries there undergone in former years, and to save the eastern 
part of the country from an experience of these miseries. 

Never more may it be recorded, as it was recorded a few years 
ago in California, that the Chinese gradually invaded one indus- 
try after another until they took the places of the girls as domes- 
tics and cooks, the laundry from the poor white women, and also 
the places of the men and boys as boot and shoe makers, cigar 


| makers, bag makers, miners, farm laborers, brick makers, tailors, 


eep out, but European | etc., and gained absolute control of the ladies’ furnishing line, 
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displacing hundreds of girls; and that every business they entered 
was forthwith doomed for the white laborer, as competition was 
simply impossible. Since Chinese exclusion, asthe San Francisco 
convertion of last November reports in the memorial to Congress, 
‘‘every material interest of the State has advanced and prosperity 
has been its portion.”’ 
Let us vote, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, to continue this 
yrosperity not only on the Pacific coast but all over the country, 
upholding the dignity of American labor and by preserving 
the purity of American men, women, and children from contami- 
nation by contact with the races of fallen Asia. 


Fortification Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT W. TAYLER, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, April 19, 1902. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 13359) making appropriations 
for fortifications and other works of defense, for the armament thereof, for 
the procurement of heavy ordnance for trial and service, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. TAYLER of Ohio said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I do not rise to oppose this amendment, nor 
yet in terms to advocate it. When this bill was up a year ago, I 
opposed in a very mild way the adoption of that part of the bill 
which provided for the payment of $100,000 for the Isham shell 
and thorite. Those two propositions were united in one; and I 
opposed it for the reason that the Ordnance Department believed 
that the Isham shell was not an effective implement of war, and 
because thorite was an explosive, the component parts and pro- 
portions of which were well known to the Army and to all ex- 
perts on that subject. 

Undoubtedly, Dr. Tuttle deserves credit for his connection with 
thorite, and I see no reason why he should not be fairly compen- 
sated for the service he has rendered the Government. 

I take the floor, however, at this time to make one or two obser- 
vations and to pay a just and well-merited tribute to the effi- 
ciency of the Ordnance Department of the Army, which has been 
so frequently attacked on this floor as an obsolete and practically 
useless department of the Government. Time after time for the 
last fourteen years Congress has appropriated thousands and 
thousands of dollars, aggregating at least a million and a half, 
for the purpose of making experiments, of trying projectiles, of 
testing various inventions, over the protests and objections of the 
War Department and the Ordnance Department, who declared 
that they were contrary to the recognized principles of science 
and the experience of ordnance experts. 

But Congress has said that the War Department did not know 


what was the fact and what was right as to these projected im- | 
| thankless task. Perhaps it has not always been drawn at the 


provements, and has insisted on appropriations of not less than a 
million and a half dollars. Now, it so happens that recently I 
have made an investigation of this matter and have discovered 
that since 1888, back of which I have made no examination, in 
every instance in which Congress has appropriated money for the 
purpose of experimenting with certain devices over the protest 
and against the objection of the Ordnance Department, careful, 
complete, and impartial tests have in every instance justified the 
position taken by the War Department and the Ordnance Office. 
I want to say just one word in connection with what was said 


-by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. BELL], whose remarks are 


fully illustrative of what occurs in Congress at every session. 
These remarks were of course made by him in good faith, with a 
just purpose of illuminating this discussion, of instructing the 
committee,and accomplishing some good. Yet the gentleman is 
entirely in error as to most of the things that he stated. He is 
not fully informed either as to the composition of these two bodies 
to which he refers or, as was indicated by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CocHraN], as to General Crozier’s relation to these 
vatents. 
: Now, anybody who knows anything about military affairs 
knows that, apart from what may have occurred in the Senate 
committee recently respecting the nomination of General Cro- 
zier as Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, he is one of the most 
eminent ordnance officers in the world, known, I suppose, to 
more Army experts as an ordnance officer than any other indi- 
vidual. 

Now, General Crozier, while he was a subordinate officer in the 
Ordnance Department, being a man of inventive genius, invented, 
or assisted in the invention of, various devices of which the Gov- 





| ernment has taken advantage, without one cent of reward to him 


and without returning to him a dollar of compensation from any 
source. 

And here permit me to interject that Irefer to General Crozier 
specifically only because reference has been made to him by the 
gentleman from Colorado. I have so high a regard for the Ord- 


of whom are doing splendid and lasting work in their several 
spheres of activity, that it is not necessary to single any one for 
special praise or commendation. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest to 
the gentleman that we are not trying either of these hoards 
or ‘oma Crozier. These matters are not before the House 
at all. 

Mr. TAYLER of Ohio. Iam only referring to what a member 
of your committee has just said, and it would not be right—— 

Mr. BELL. You misunderstand me entirely if you think I in- 
timated that he got a cent. 

Mr. TAYLER of Ohio. I understand. 

Mr. BELL. What I said and all I said was that my under- 
standing was the reason why the second board was organized was 
because those bringing their patents complained that the Bureau 
of Ordnance was not inclined to consider the patentee when he 
was not in the Army. 

Mr. TAYLER of Ohio. I understand that. 

Mr. BELL. I did not claim that any of them got a cent. 

Mr. TAYLER of Ohio. And I understand the good faith with 
which the remarks were made, but knowing what I know about 
these matters it would not have been just to sit here and listen 
even to those remarks with the inference and imputation that 
might go along with them withont saying as much as I have said. 
What I said when I spoke upon the first amendment to the effect 
that every recommendation that the Ordnance Department had 
made to Congress had been justified by the event and that every 
time it had disapproved an appropriation by Congress for making 
some experiments such disapproval had been justified by the 
event, was answering a little too soon such statements as the gen- 
tleman from Colorado has made, and I will be able, by the offi- 


| 
| 
| nance Bureau as a body and for the individual members of it, all 
| 


| cial documents which will be incorporated in my remarks, to 


satisfy such persons as may have the curiosity to read them, that 
what I have said is entirely justified by the facts. 

The Bureau of Ordnance is composed of a body of men, alert, 
honest, and devoted to their duty. They have won their place 
by merit and not by politics. They have no political influence, 
and they have no time to cultivate it. Vast interests are in their 
charge, and these they have administered ably and honestly. 
No taint of scandal has touched them, and the nature of their 
work permits no laggards among them. They have stood in the 
breach between importunate demands on the one hand and the 
Federal Treasury on the other. 

Daily are claims made upon them—sometimes by deserving and 
honest inventors; sometimes by cranks and adventurers; some- 
times by swindlers and petty pilferers, all with plausible stories 
and ingenious arguments. 

To sift out what is deserving from what is worthless and to 
draw the difficult line which divides them is a serious and a 


right place, but always it has been drawn honestly and fearlessly, 


| and sometimes it has brought upon them denunciation by the 


disappointed and attack and criticism in Congress. 

Frequently appeal has been made from the decision of the Ord- 
nance Department to Congress. Here all men can be heard, and, 
individually as well as collectively, we are ready to listen to, and 
easily to be convinced by, the most specious arguments, colored 
| by a little judicious criticism of Army officers supposed to be in- 
fluenced by a spirit of rivalry, conservatism, or ignorance. _ 

And, being so moved, we have overturned the deliberate judg- 
ment of trained ordnance officers who have devoted their lives 
and their great abilities and attainments to the solution of ques- 
tions which we airily dispose of in a moment. 





It is easy to assert and often as easy to make us believe that 
injustice has been done by some ancient barnacles at the War 
Department, and, in defiance of their recommendations, we pro- 
ceed to appropriate hundreds of thousands of dollars to show that 
these trained officials are wrong. 

And what is the outcome of it? We forget to-morrow what we 
do to-day, and next week we will appropriate a handsome suri 
to conduct expensive experiments, having forgotten that last year 
we did the same thing, the experiments having been conducted 
under the most impartial conditions, according to the plans and 
directions and in the presence of the inventor, with the palpable 
result that our money was wasted and the War Department 
justified. 

Let me call as witnesses every instance within the last fourteen 

ears when Congress, against the recommendation of the = 
| Department, has spent money to satisfy the claims of urge? 
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inventors, who have convinced credulous members of both 
Houses that they have not been fairly treated in the War De- 
partment. 

I shall first present a statement of these facts in tabular form 
and follow it with a somewhat detailed account of each case. 


Memorandum showing all appropriations made since 1888 the initiative 
of Congress for war material, together with action or attitude oe the Ord- 
nance Department with reference to such material, with statement of results 
of trials. 





| Total ap- {Action of the Ord- | 
Objects and purposes. |propriation| nance Depart- | 





Result of test. 
orexpense.| ment. 





Pneumatic dynamite | $587,500.00 | Not favored by 


Declared obsolete by 
guns, including ma- the Ordnance 


the War Depart- 


chinery, ammuni- Department. ment. 
tion, and carriages. : 

12-inch elevating car- | 180,000.00 |..... DD a deter aniinn Not yet completed. 
riage of A. H. Em- 
ery’s design. 

Second 10-inch pneu- 69,500.00 |..... DR Lidia Carriage a failure. 
matic disappearing- 
gun carriage. 

Gatling 8-inch high- 58,645.00 |_.... Mis cvsuwateal Gun burst upon trial. 
power gun. g . 

Howell 10-inch coun- 55,605.10 |..... Gis decsdxt send Carriage not adopted. 
terpoise carriage. <i 

Gathmann 18-inch gun} 145,550.00 |..... Bs S giestotnien The joint board of of- 


ficers of the are 
and Navy report 

as a result of the 
test that there is 
nothing in the Gath- 
mann system to rec- 
ommend its adop- 
tion for the service 
of the United States, 
or to warrant fur- 
ther experiments. 





I think it well to add, at this point of my remarks, a detailed 
statement of the dates and amounts of the several appropriations 
for the designated purposes. The dates and items of these several 
appropriations are shown in the following summary: 


PNEUMATIC DYNAMITE GUNS. 


Amount appropriated by act approved September 22, 1888. _..... $400, 000. 00 
Amount appropriated by act approved March 2, 1889 _............. 187, 500. 00 
Dota a cickn Gkdie eadencetsted Sucuse opdeks wibintisiédeetgladidioedtined 587,500.00 


EMERY 12-INCH ELEVATING CARRIAGE. 


Amount appropriated by act approved March 3, 1898 (this amount 
was ra ropriated from amount originally appropriated Au- 


gust 18, De ee a eae 130, 000. 00 
Amount appropriated by act approved May 25, 1900 _............. 40, 000. 00 
Amount appropriated by act approved June 6, 1896, for loading 

apperatus for the Emery carriage.................--------------- 0,000. 00 

Total for carriage, including loading apparatus, ete......... ~ 180,000. 00 

10-INCH PNEUMATIC DISAPPEARING GUN CARRIAGE. = 

Amount apprcesinhed by act approved August 1, 1894 ........._... 50, 000. 00 
Amount allotted April 16, 1895, ag eo Board of Ordnance and Forti- 

fication for platform and for test of this carriage-.-............... 19, 500. 00 

Tobey Bae ee ee Bis av avacivcnncncscisakasesancuaeséue 69, 500. 00 

GATLING 8-INCH GUN. 

Amount appropriated by act of June 6, 1896 ......................-- 40, 000. 00 
Amount allotted November 9, 1898, by the Board of Ordnance and 

Fortification for test of this gun...........-...........--...---006 18, 645.00 


Total Gow geil, GRGReNe BORE oc sine ncnc nveceacenadaen senedancsé 58, 645. 00 


HOWELL COUNTERPOISE CARRIAGE. 
Amount appropriated by act approved June 6, 1896...........-.... 50, 000. 00 
Amount allotted June 9, 1900, by the Board of Ordnance and Forti- 

fication for alterations in this carriage.....................-.---- 


Tee a eon ccc ncennennnaedidesacensundin 55, 605. 10 


In addition to the above, about $500 has been expended in dis- 
mounting the carriage, and the Board of Ordnance and Fortifica- 
tion has allotted suflicient funds from its appropriation to cover 
the expenditure. 

GATHMANN GUN. 


Amount appropriated by act approved March 8, 1899 .............- 75, 000. 00 


Amount appropriated for test of thi , ote., 
March P xo of the gun, etc., by act approved 


subnasid deckdeabouwewesbeeides SUbbehined washbyeatvamny 50, 550. 00 
Ne Re RE ORSEIEE DE Meg REE LE: UE SES Me Bae 125, 550. 00 
In addition to the above, there has been expended in connection 
with the Gathmann system $20,000 from funds allotted by the 
President under the act of Congress approved March 9, 1808, for 
tho “ saniRaiginy OUI cis 55.06 cl codecs was cc uaedactacnexc dente 20, 000. 00 
Amount expended by War De DR bi ccdcinnstercaiipeions 145, 550. 00 
Amount previously appropriated for tests to be made by Navy : 
PO icadaaidabak iain tc tkd udbepidins wld wldadtecutih edewicen 50,000. 00 
Total GAO t II as a nncns guttnnwnwcenbiatvdwnaeck 195, 000. 00 


In considering this subject several distinctions should be clearly 
borne in mind. 


The Ordnance Department is a bureau of the War Department, 


presided over by the Chief of Ordnance. It has certain well- 
defined duties, prescribed by statute and regulations. 

The Ordnance Board is composed of officers of the Ordnance 
Department detailed for that purpose by the Chief of Ordnance. 
It is merely a part of the machinery of that department. 

The Board of Ordnance and Fortification is a body independent 
of the Ordnance Department, composed of the Commanding Gen- 
eral of the Army, an engineer officer, two artillery officers, an 
ordnance officer, and a civilian. It was created by law and its 
members are appointed by the Secretary of War. 

Let us now examine the history of these several experiments 
for which such large sums of money were appropriated. 


PNEUMATIC DYNAMITE GUNS. 
The Chief of Ordnance, United States Army, in his report for 
1887, described the experimental progress made with these guns 
at that time, and stated: 


I would recommend the purchase of one of these guns, say of 15-inch cali- 
ber, for exhaustive trials of gun and projectile, with the object of determin- 
ing the full extent of their capacity and fitness for coast defense. 


He also stated that— 


a board of officers was appointed January 26, 1886, by the Secretary of War 
for the purpose of witnessing trials with the dynamite songene gun, which 
for some months had been under experiment at Fort Hamilton under 
the auspices of the War Department, and to report on its merits and suita- 
bility for the military service. But the company interested in this gun 
failed to make the necessary arrangements for the proposed trials, and the 
board was ultimately dissolved without making any report. 


On April 18, 1888, the Pneumatic Dynamite Gun Company, of 
New York, through Mr. Edward A. Wickes, in a letter to Mr. 
Townshend, chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
House of Representatives, offered to sell tothe United States Gov- 
ernment 100 dynamite guns, 15-inch caliber, at the price of $40,000 
each, delivered at the place of manufacture. This offer was sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of War on April 19, 1888, for an expres- 
sion of ‘his views as to the desirability of making an appropria- 
tion for the purchase of the ordnance proposed. The matter was 
referred by the Secretary of War to the Chief of Ordnance and 
the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, for report. Gen. 
S. V. Benét, Chief of Ordnance, stated that the views expressed 
in the Chief of Ordnance’s report for 1887, above referred to— 


are deemed very liberal, when the fact is considered that not a shot has been 
fired under the direct inspection and supervision of this Department, and 
that, with the exception of witnessing the destruction of the wooden vessel 
by the Ordnance Board, the results of trials have reached the Department 
second hand. It is —— to be expected that on such meager practical in- 
ye a recommenda ion can be made for the immediate expenditure of 
$4, ? : . 


In view of these considerations, he recommended as follows: 


First. That one or more pneumatic dynamite-torpedo guns of different 
caliber, of the most approved pattern, with appurtenances and mountin 
complete, and 300 shells, subcaliber or otherwise, and fuses for each gun, wit 
the necessary quantity of high explosive, be procured for exhaustive trial of 
gun, projectile, and fuse, to enable this Department to decide upon the merits 
of — weapon assuch. This is substantially as recommended in my annual 
report. 

Second. That this paper be referred to the Engineer Department for an 
expression of its views and for recommendations as respects the employment 
of this system for coast defense; and 

Third. That, as this system is but an auxiliary in coast defense and of sec- 
ondary importance as compared with high-power steel guns and rifled mor- 
tars, there should be no uction in the sums that may be appropriated for 
stee and mortars in order to procure dynamite guns. he more urgent 
need for inaugurating the production and supply of steel guns and mortars 
should stand first and foremost in any appropriations made for armament. 


Brig. Gen. J. C. Duane, the Chief of Engineers, concurred in 
the recommendations of the Chief of Ordnance, and under date 
of April 25, 1888, reported as follows: 

I am not prepared, however, to recommend any extensive purchase of 
these or any torpedo guns, much less an appropriation of $4,000,000, until 
their efficiency has been more fully Sumauatiatedl : 

In reply to the letter of Mr. Townshend, the Secretary of War, 
in a letter of May 17, 1888, stated: 

In reply I have the honor to say that this dynamite gun has been devel- 
o to a point of efficiency which entitles it to recognition as a formidable 

dition to harbor defense. 7 

He refers to his annual report of December 5, 1887, page 31, in 
which he speaks of this gun and its development, and recom- 
mended the purchase of one gun of 15-inch caliber in order to de- 
termine the extent of its fitness for coast defense, and then says: 


Since then I have examined with much care the reports and opinions of 
officers and the evidence bearing upon the question whether the gun is still 
to be considered merely as an experiment and in the experimental stage, or 
may be taken as having an established character on which legislation may be 
safely based. * * * 


The Secretary of War refers to the then last annual report of 
the Secretary of the Navy, to the remarks of the Lieutenant- 
General of the Army in his last report, and also to the report of 
the Chief of Ordnance of the Army, General Benét, referred to 
above, and states: 

I am therefore forced, on that evidence, to the conclusion that the gun is no 
longer to be considered as an experiment, but has well-established qualities 
and characteristics, upon which it will be safe for Congress to take action; 
andI accordingly recommend an appropriation which would enable us to 
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purchase and install a number of these guns, with the necessary operating 
plants, not exceeding 10 of different calibers. * * * 

The Board of Ordnance and Fortification, in its report for 
1892, reports as follows with reference to these guns: 

_ By the acts of 1888 and 1889 for the support.of the Army, sums aggregat- 
ing $587,000 were appropriated for pneumatic dynamite guns and for mount- 
ing and operating the same. The expenditure of these appropriations was 
not under the supervision of this board, but inasmuch as it has had charge 
of the experiments with high explosives it has deemed it proper to call at- 
tention to this subject. So far as the board is advised, these guns are not 
yet constructed, although the period originally limited by contract has long 
since expired. 

_ In view of the present state of development of the experiment of throw- 
ing high explosives with powder guns, as detailed in another part of this 
report, the board suggests the inadvisability of keeping open this contract. 

In the proceedings of the Board of Ordnance and Fortification 
dated June 5, 1901, the following occurs with reference to these 
guns: 

It is the unanimous opinion of the board that the pneumatic dynamite- 
gun batteries have become obsolete by more recent developments in the 
means of defense, and the board does not consider these batteries at the 
present time of sufficient utility to warrant further expenditures in their 
construction or the extensive repair of those already installed; and the board 
is of the opinion that any repairs should be limited to what is necessary to 








the preservation of the material until final disposition is made of these bat- | 


tertes. 


THE EMERY CARRIAGE, 


In the ninth report of the Board of Ordnance and Fortification, 
for the year ending October 31, 1899, page 7, appears the following: 


The Emery 12-inch elevating carriage.—This carriage was contracted for 
under a special act of Congress approved February 18, 1893, appropriating 
$130,000 for the purpose, and an additional appropriation made June 6, 1896, 
of $10,000 for a coding apparatus. The original act was passed after this 
board, having carefully considered the drawings and specifications submitted 
to it by Mr. Emery, had declined to approve its plan of construction. The 
amount appropriated by Congress for the same is several times as large as 


the cost of carriages of the same kind now in the service. A large portion of | 


thatatmount has already been expended in the construction of innumerable 
pieces of the carriage. Although the inventorand contractor gives no infor- 
mation whereupon any conjecture or speculation can be made as to the time 
when the carriage may be completed, yet he has drawn from the Treasury 
$95,380.16, of which he has expended $12,500 for the purchase of ammunition 
with which to test it after one. It now hardly seems probable that 
this experimental carriage will be finished in time to be used, even if success- 
ful, in the adopted plan of our coast defenses. 

The Chief of Ordnance had disapproved making this contract 
and the Board of Ordnance and Fortification also refused to rec- 
ommend it. 

At the hearing on this subject before the subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, held April 14, 1900, Senator 
TELLER said to General Buffington: 

I suppose you know, of course, that Congress authorized this carriage 
without reference to the board; that the Committee on Appropriations and 


Congress determined themselves to have the experiment tried. You know 
that. do you not? 


body to overrule the Board of Ordnance and Fortification and 
the Ordnance Bureau will abundantly appear from the following 
extracts from the law appropriating $130,000 for this carriage: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the sums of money herein provided for be, and 
the same are hereby, appropriated out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to be available until expended, namely: 
4 * % * * * * 


To enable the Board of Ordnance and Fortification to procure and test 


| 
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cording to contract. Of the $20,000 to be paid for the testing of the carriage, 
three-eighths shall be paid the contractor when the preliminary tests are 
—— and the other five-eighths shall be paid to him proportionately as 


the fifty rounds for proof are fired. 

Should any damage be done to the carriage during these tests by the 
bursting or overloading of the gun which is being fired thereon, or by other 
guns or projectiles being tested, such damage shall be made good to the con- 
tractor by the Government. : : 

This carriage shall raise the gun from loading to ane position 14 fest, and 
shall be able to train the gun for firing at all angles of elevation from minus 
5 degrees elevation to 20 degrees elevation, and to have an all-round fire of 
360 degrees. 

* * * * * * * 

That all material purchased under the foregoing provisions of this act shall 
be of American manufacture, except in cases when, in the judgment of the 
Secretary of War, it is to the manifest interest of the United States to make 
precnests in limited quantities abroad, which material shall be admitted free 
of duty. 

Approved February 18, 1898. 

On March 17, 1893, a contract was entered into with Mr. Emery to deliver 
the carriage at Sandy Hook within two years from the date of the contract. 


As late as October 18, 1894, nineteen months after the contract 
was entered into and five months only before the carriage was 
to be completed and erected ready for testing, Mr. Emery wrote 
to the Board of Ordnance and Fortification: 

The design is now nearly complete and the working drawings rapidly ap- 


| proaching completion, ready to commence work in the shop. 


September 19, 1895, he wrote that the design for his gun car- 
riage ‘“‘ was finished last spring,’’ but that he had not yet com- 
pleted his arrangements for getting it built. 

Under the act of February 18, 1893, Mr. Emery was to receive 
from time to time, as the work progressed, 60 per cent of the con- 
tract price, but he was required to furnish a bond for the return 
of the money if the carriage was not accepted. 

Finding that he was unable to proceed with the erection of the 
carriage, he appealed to Congress in 1896 with such effect that 
this provision appeared in the act of June 6, 1896: 

That in the act making appropriations for fortifications and other works 
of defense, for the armament thereof, for the procurement of heavy ord- 
nance for trial and_service, and for other purposes, approved February 18, 
1893, the paragraph beginning with the words: *‘Of the $110,000” and provid- 
ing for terms of payment for the 12-inch elevating gun carriage to be con- 
tracted for with A. H. Emery under the provisions of said act be, and is 
hereby, amended to read as follows: . 

“Of the $110,000 to be paid for the carriage and its foundations, 85 per cent 


| shall be paid in partial payments as the work progresses, in accordance with 


the proposals submitted by A. H. Emery tothe board in his letter of January 
21, 1883. And no bond shall be required for the return of this money if the 
carriage is not accepted, nor shall the said Emery be required to return the 
money paid, and the carriage shall belong to the United States when the tests 
are completed. The balance of the $110,000 shall be paid as soon as the said 
carriage shall have been completed in all respects according to contract and 
shall also have undergone and endured a test satisfactory to the Board of 
Ordnance and Fortification. Of the $20,000 to be paid for the testing of the 
carriage, three-cighths shall be paid the contractor when the preliminary tests 


| are completed, and the other five-eighths shall be paid him proportionally as 
| the 50 rounds for proof are furnished. 


The extent to which Congress resolved itself into an expert | 


“And the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to enter into 
a supplemental contract with the contractor for this carriage, for the supply 
by him of a loading apparatus to go with and belong to the carriage, and to 
be furnished therewith asa part thereof; and the carriage shall be so con- 
structed that a part of the work of recoilcan be used for the horizontal trav- 
erse of the carriage and the working of the loading apparatus; and the pay- 
ment for the work so furnished under this supplementary contract shall be 
$10,000, which sum shall be due and payable when said loading apparatus is 


| completed in all respects according to contract, and shall also have under- 


one 12-inch elevating carriage of A. H. Emery’s design, $130,000; and the Sec- | 
retary of War is hereby authorized and directed to contract, without adver- | 


tising, with A. H. Emery for this carriage, and test it, the same to be built, 
erected, and tested, for a sum not exceeding $130,000, which price shall cover 
the cost of the carriage erected, and including all the powder and projectiles 
necessary for its preliminary test by the contractor and the 50 additional 
rounds for proof, to be fired under the direction of said Board of Ordnance 
and For ‘ation, and in the presence of the said Board and the inventor, or 











his authorized agent, due regard being paid to suggestions offered by him | 


with regard to the making of such test; said price also to cover all such re- 
pairs, if any, as may become necessary to have the whole carriage in good 
working order after the test of fifty rounds for proof. It shall be con- 
structed on the general plans put before the Board by A. H. Emery, and 
described by him in his letters to the Board under dates of November i6 and 
December 24, 1892, and January 21, 1893. 

For the purpose of facilitating the more ready, satisfactory, and quick con- 
struction of this carriage and its foundations, the inventor is at fiberty to 
make any and all.changes in the design and specifications for and the con- 
struction of this carriage, at any time on or before the completion of the test, 
which he thinks are desirable for the utility and use of this carriage or repe- 
titions thereof, or which will facilitate the early completion and successful 
test of this carriage, which changes or alterations shall all be made at his ex- 
pense; but no such changes shall be made which will render the carriage un- 
able to fulfill all the requirements set forth by the Board as necessary to be 
observed and maintained for the construction and use of this carriage and its 
foundations in their letters to the inventor of dates August 17 and November 
17, 1892, fixing the engineering conditions, which must be fulfilled and ob- 
served in constructing the carriage and its foundations, unless such changes 
are sanctioned by the Board. Of the price of this contract $110,000 shall be 
for the carriage and foundations erected, including all changes and repairs, 
and $20,000shall be paid the contractor for the preliminary testing of the car- 
riage and the powder and projectiles to be furnished by him for the 50 rounds 
of proof tests. 

Of the $110,000 to be paid for the carriage and its foundations 60 per cent 
shall be paid in partial payments as the work progresses, in accordance with 
the proposals submitted by A. H. Emery to the board in his letter of Janu- 
ary 21, 1893. Before advancing any part of this 60 per cent, the contractor 


shall furnish bonds satisfactory to the Secretary of War for the return of | 


this money if the carriage is not accepted. The balance of the $110,000 shall 
be paid as soon as the test is completed and the work found to be done ac- 


| gone and endured said test hereinbefore mentioned, to make which payment 


the sum of $10,000 is hereby appropriated.” 
The following is an extract from the report of the Board of 
Ordnance and Fortification, dated October 31, 1896, and refers to 


| the above: 


| 





The extra amount appropriated was allotted by the board July 2, 1896, as 
required by the act. 
he position taken by the board in regard to amending the act approved 
February 18, 1893, which made the original appropriation of $130,000 for the 
construction of the 12-inch Emery elevating carriage, was defined at the 
March meeting in reply to a letter of the Hon. E. J. Hainer, chairman sub- 
committee on fortifications, United States House of Representatives, as fol- 
lows: 
“The Board of Ordnance and Fortification does not recommend the enact- 
ment of the amendments proposed by Mr. Emery for the following reasons: 
“First. With reference to the amendment in regard to the 12-inch elevat- 
ing carriage. By the act approved February 18, 1893, the Board of Ordnance 
and Fortification was required to allot out of its funds $130,000 for the con- 
struction and proof of a 12-inch carriage of Mr. Emery’s design. The pians 
for this carriage were not completely worked out at the time the appropria- 
tion bill was passed and were never approved by the board. In its action of 
January 25, 1898, the board stated as follows: ‘In view of the doubts in the 
mind of the board as to the successful working of this carriage, as expressed 
in its action of December 29, 1892, it is of the opinion that if Congress deem it 
advisable to authorize and direct the construction, the appropriation sa yuld 
be so worded as to make the cost of the carriage and foundations psyable 
only after their successful test and acceptance by the War Department. 
‘The board still adheres to the opinion thus expressed. Should the pro- 
sed amendment become a law, $93,500 might be paid to Mr. Emery for ( 
iminary work on a carriage the pa for which have never been approver by 
experts on this class of work and the yet nts for which are not transferred 
to the United States, although it should prove of no value after completion. 
“Other amendments proposed by Mr. Emery were also discussed at the 
same time, but as they were not adopted, it is unnecessary to give the action 
of the board.” 


By the act of June 6, 1896, the payments to be made on account 
were increased to 80 per cent, and the inventor was not required 
to give bond nor to return the money paid if the carriage was not 
accepted. 





The very thing that the board said might happen—viz, that 
$93.500 might be paid to Mr. Emery and the Government get 
nothing for it—did happen, for over $95,000 was paid to him, and 
the carriage was never even completed. 

July 27, 1896, the time for the completion of the contract was 
extended to March 17, 1898, and later was again extended to March 

7, 1899. 


The following letter is illuminating: 


STAMFORD, CONN., Septembcr 29, 1898. 

GENTLEMEN: In reply to your letter of September 24 in regard to progress 
on my contract for 12-inch elevating gun carriage o: date March 17, 1893, 
which was modified by a provision of the act approved June 6, 1896, in sucha 
manner as to permit the actual construction of this carriage, I would say 
work in the shop was commenced in the fall of 1896 and has proceeded dur- 
ing the past two years, but not with such rapidity as I had hoped and ex- 
vected. 

' The drawings for this carriage had been made prior to this date, but many 
modifications of these drawings have been and are still being made, many of 
which were found desirable for the general utility and use of the carriage, 
and some to meet the exigencies which have arisen as the work progresses. 

I spent three months in Washington in the spring and early summer in 
endeavoring to get contracts for guns which I felt would be of great ad- 
vantage to our Government if ordered. The time thus spent somewhat de- 
layed this work, but 2 source of much greater delay has been caused by the 
great pressure of other Government work being done in the shop upon 
which I rely for the final finishing of a large part of my carriage. 

Another source of great delay is that much of the work is tentative and 
can not be decided or ordered until much other work is done, so that some of 
the rough material could not yet properly be ordered, some experiments 
having yet to be made first. 

There are an unusually large number of different parts, each of which 
must be particularly looked after, some of which have required several shops 
to produce and finish a single piece. 

Notwithstanding all these difficulties there has been put into the differ- 
ent shops material for the metal work of this carriage amounting to more 
than 420,000 pounds, from which parts have been finished covering over 
22.000 pounds of finished weight. he rest of this material is in the various 
stages of construction, with the exception of the material which could not 
yet be ordered, for the reasons above given. Besides this there has been 
finished and delivered for the preliminary and proof tests of the carriage 
upward of 92,000 pounds of ammunition. 

| have a good force at work on the carriage, pushing the work as fast as 
Ican consistently with the great necessity of seeing that all the different 
parts of an entirely new machine are so made that they will properly fulfill 
the functions required of them and so that the whole may be successful 
when done. ° 


I remain, your obedient servant, 


A. H. EMERY. 

The BOARD OF ORDNANCE AND FORTIFICATION, 

War Department, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Emery soon found that his carriage was a stupendous under- 
taking and that he had not worked it out with sufficient fullness 
and accuracy to meet even the practical test of construction. 

March 10, 1899, he asked for an extension of another year, and 
supported his claim for the extension in along letter, dated March 
23, 1899, from which I quote a sample paragraph: 

Sir: In reply to yours of March 17 asking for detailed reasons why it has 
been impracticable to complete my gun carriage I have to state that pri- 
marily the carriage is not only comprised of many parts, many of which are 
large and difficult to make, but there are a great ve | parts different from 
each other, most of which have required very careful computations to find 
the strains upon them and determine their best form and size, and in doing 
this it has frequeney and continually happened that after a large number of 


parts were fully designed designing other parts brought up facts and consid- 
ions which made it often desirable and often necessary to redesign many 
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parts previously designed to work in harmony with other parts of the work 


being designed. 


The contracts were thereupon extended to March 28, 1900. 
_On March 28, 1900, Mr. Emery requested another extension of 
his contracts, as follows: 


1325 M STREET, 
Washington, D. C., March 28, 1900. 
Str: Ihave very diligently pursued the work on my 12-inch disappearing 
gun carriage during the = year, but still find it far from completion. [ 
have sent into the shops for this work so far, exclusive of the ammunition, 
something like 440,000 pounds of material, most of which is now finished, but 


there still remains very much to do, and I am ome to ask for the ex- | 


tension of my contract for another year, which.I hope will be sufficient to 
complete and erect the carriage; but am unable to say certainly as to the time 
t completion, owing to the trouble I shall certainly have in getting the 
springs, of which I wre a very large quantity, of such sizes and lengths 
that I shall be compelled to erect more or less special apparatus, which has 
yet to be designed, for their production. 

Awaiting your reply, I remain, your obedient servant, 

e A. H. EMERY. 

lle CHIEF OF ORDNANCE, 

War Department, Washington, D. C. y 


It will be interesting and instructive at this point to quote what 
Mr. Emery said in his communication of December 24, 1892, re- 
specting the time necessary to build his carriage: 

It * * * is thought that this work may be completed and erected ready 
for test within one year from the date of the contract, and all due diligence 
Will bo made on my part to that end, but condemnations of parts for faulty 
“astings or forgings or difficulty of getting these parts may delay the work. 
By the act of May 25, 1900, an additional appropriation of 
$40,000 was made to complete the carriage. 

It is still unfinished, and when completed, if that shall ever 
occur, it will have cost the Government $180,000, or three times 
what it could possibly be worth. 

It is worthy of note that no obstacles have been placed in the 
way of this inventor by the War Department. He has had most 
scnerous, not to say improvident, treatment by Congress. He has 


| 


| the expenditure is not a judicious one. 





| cident to the work. 
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already drawn from the Treasury three times as much money as 
more efficient carriages cost us, and no man can say how much 
more will be appropriated through the influence of those who 
have pinned their faith to its success. 
PNEUMATIC DISAPPEARING GUN CARRIAGE (SECOND). 

The Board of Ordnance and Fortification in its report for 1892 
stated as follows with reference to the first carriage purchased 
on November 15, 1889, by the Chief of Ordnance: 


The Board is not prepared to recommend the further purchase of disap- 
pearing carriages of this class for the reason that there are objections to any 
system which involves the use of extraneous power, as the cost of protecting 
the source of the power and the liability of disarrangement of the working 
parts of the same is very great. Other disappearing carriages for the same 
gun, which are represented to be capable of being operated entirely by hand, 
are now nearly ready for trial, and until they have Soon tested any purchase 
of pneumatic carriages would be premature. 

he manifest objections to the system are, first, the mechanical difficulty 
of certainly preventing the leakage of air when under such high pressure; 
second, the necessity of steam power, involving the expense of protection 
from the enemy’s fire, and the use of a mechanism more or less intricate, re- 
quiring the services of skilled labor. * * * Itshould be noted that these 
tests were made simply to determine whether the conditions of the contract 
had been fulfilled in a manner to justify the acceptance of the carriage. 


On April 3, 1894, the following letter was sent by Brig. Gen. 
D. W. Flagler, Chief of Ordnance, to Hon. Wilkinson Call, chair- 
man of the subcommittee on fortifications bill, United States 
Senate: 


In response to a letter of March 30, inclosing a printed copy of the amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by Mr. TELLER to the bill (H. R. 4858) making 
an appropriation for fortifications, etc., which letter requested that I would 
submit my views to the subcommittee upon the Pneumatic Gun Carriage and 
Power Company’s design for a 10-inch disappearing carriage therein provided 
for, I have the honor to make the following remarks: 

This amendment contains a proposition not to authorize but to direct the 
Secretary of War to expend a considerable sum of money—$50,000—and 
leaves him no option in the matter, even though it should be subsequently 
ascertained, or subsequent facts or information obtained should show that 
To make such an expenditure a 
proper one, it should be shown now, not only probably but with a fair de- 
gree of certainty, that the carriage to be built is a better one than any other 
the United States can purchase. It is not known to this Department that 
this is the case. This Department, on recommendation of the Board of Ord- 
nance and Fortification, has already purchased from the Pneumatic Gun Car- 
riage and Power Company a 10-inch disappearing gun carriage. The experi- 
ments with, and reports on this carriage, indicate that in principle it is infe- 
rior to other less expensive carriages which the Department can obtain. The 
description of the new carriage now proposed has not been submitted to this 
Department, but if it is to be understood that the principle is materially the 
same as the one mentioned above, it does not appear that the expenditure 
proposed would be judicious. 

As stated, the description of the carriage has not been furnished to this 

Department, but I am informed that it has been submitted to the Board of 

os apeee and Fortification, and the project reported on adversely by that 
oard. 


By act of Congress August 1, 1894, $50,000 was appropriated 
for the purchase of a second carriage. On August 2, 1901, the 
artillery committee of the Board of Ordnance and Fortification 
witnessed the acceptance test of this carriage at the Sandy Hook 
Proving Ground. The following is quoted from the report of this 
committee: 


With the exception of the time required in traversing by the electric 
power and pneumatic power, the carriage has failed in all the prescribed ac- 
ceptance tests, and its acceptance is not recommended. 


In letter of August 9, 1901, the Pneumatic Gun Carriage and 
Power Company, through Mr. C. E. Creecy, the president, pro- 
posed to the Board of Ordnance and Fortification the following 
settlement of the matter: 


The Government to take the carriage as it now stands and retain the 
amount of the final payment and reservation, $12,802, and release our com- 
pany from all obligations on accountof ourcontract. Thissettlement would 
stand us a very considerable financial loss, but we will be glad to finally close 
the matterand bring to a termination the many expenses and vexations in- 

Congress, by its action in similar cases to ours, where 
yurely experimental work is involved, has shown that it is its policy to deal 
iberally with inventors where the work represents development for the sole 

benefit of the Government. Inthe case of the Emery carriage, where no 
results have been accomplished and the contract time has long since expired, 
Congress not only has refrained from enforcing penalties, but has appropri- 
ated additional funds to carry on the work. 


This matter is now before Congress with a view to the passage 
of an act to relieve the company as requested in the above letter. 


GATLING 8INCH HIGH-POWER GUN, PROCURED UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS 
DATED JUNE 6, 1896, APPROPRIATING $40,000. 


Under date of March 31, 1896, the Chief of Ordnance wrote the 
following letter to the Secretary of War, which is quoted in full: 


I have the honor to return herewith drawing and description of Dr. Gat- 
ling’s proposed method of gun construction, referred to this office by the 
Board of Ordnance and Fortification for report, and in reply to state as 
follows: ‘ 

Within the past few years Dr. Gatling has made a number of suggestions 
and taken out patents for supposed improvements in the manufacture of 
heavy ordnance, which have come in one form or another before this Depart- 
ment, but the particular plans now under consideration are new to the 
Department. 4 ; 

he inclosed drawing of a combined furnace and rolling mill proposed by 
Dr. Gatling is so general in character and s9 lacking in detail that the De- 
partment is unable to say whether or not it woul 1 perform the work re- 
quired of it and at the estimated cost. But even witha isfactory working 
plant, the Department has little confidence in the method posed for the 
manufacture of cannon. Experience shows that the mers mandrelling of the 
bore surface could have but little effect in working the mctalinthemiddleand 
outer layers of the walls of the gun. As the casting must be a thick one, 
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the metal in the middle portions would remain more or less coarsely crys- 


talline in structure. There can be no doubt that the average quality of the | 
metal in such a gun would be far inferior to that in the built-up forged steel | 
gun as now manufactured, and that the desired initial tensions would be | 
much less perfectly attained. 

So far as mere cheapness of production is concerned, ascheap and certainly 
a stronger gun can be produced from a single forging, which, after finishing 
and treatment of the metal, would be cooled from the interior in order to 
induce initial strains, and thus place the gun in the most suitable condition 
for resisting internal pressures. 

Dr. Gatling refers to a method of interior cooling as a mode of treatment 
that might be applied to guns made according to his method. 

This proposition is nota new one. It is, in theory, only the same as the 
Rodman principle of hollow casting, and has been frequently mentioned and 
applied, to some extent, in the manufacture of guns made from steel forg- 
ings. The same may be said of the proposition to lessen the initial strains 
by annealing, should the strains produced by the interior cooling at any time 
prove too great. 

Both of these propositions are embodied in plans that were originally sub- 
mitted to this office by Lieutenant--now Captain—Hobbs, of the Ordnance 
Department, to be applied, however, to a gun consisting of a single forging 
manufactured with all the care and precautions usual in making forgings 
for built-up steel guns. The Department has tested an experimental forg- 
ing coated in the manner proposed by Captain Hobbs, with such favorable 
results that the question of making a gun on this plan is now under consid- 
eration. In this plan no expensive addition of plant for the manufacture of 
forgings is required. The interior cooling is done, with slight expense, at a 
certain stage in the usual process of manufacture of the forgings, and any 
subsequent annealing that may be required is an operation similar to that | 
now in vogue in this manufacture, and would be done in the same furnaces | 
that are now used. 

In view of the experimental nature of the propositions made by Dr. Gat- 
ling—nct only with respect to the operation of the proposed furnace, but also 
as regards the quality of the gun to be produced—it is not considered advis- | 
able for the Government to bear the expense of erecting this plant and pro- 
ducing a gun. If, however, the company represented by Dr. Gatling will 
produce a complete gun for test, the Department —_ probably furnish 
the ammunition for and pay the expense of the test, and also pay for the gun 
itself, a sum equal to the present cost of a built-up gun, provided the test 
were successful. 


The Ordnance Department held that a sufficient number of 
rounds had not been fired from this carriage upon which a defi- 
nite recommendation could be based, and further, that the number 
of rounds that had been fired indicated that the carriage did not 
meet the specifications of the act in that it had not successfully 
passed the same test to which the Buffington-Crozier 10-inch dis- 
appearing carriage had been subjected, and that, in accordance 
with the report of the Ordnance Board, a further test should be 
made to determine whether or not the defects reported by the 
board could be corrected. 

The Secretary of War therefore withheld his approval of the 
recommendation by the Board of Ordnance and Fortification, and 
again referred the matter to that board for further consideration 
and report. 

Before making these further tests the Board of Ordnance and 
Fortification, at the request of the licensee, made an allotment of 
$5,605.10 to cover the cost of certain changes in the traversing and 
retracting mechanisms and in the mounting. 

The artillery board of the Board of Ordnance and Fortification. 
in their report of the further tests made, state: 

The traversing and retraction mechanisms are crude and unsatisfactory 


| and much inferior to those found in the present service carriage, but it is also 


the opinion of the committee that neither of these features is an essential 
part of the Howell disappearing system. 


On July 3, 1901, the commanding officer of the Sandy Hook 
proving ground, in forwarding the firing record of these tests of 
the 10-inch Howell disappearing carriage, states: 

The new retraction device and traversing device have added little to the 
efficiency, while detracting materially from the structural appearance of the 
carriage. 





It is understood that Dr. Gatling represents a company organized with a 
capital of $1,000,000, and it may be expected that the commercial advantages 
incident to the introduction of his methods of casting and forging in the new 
form of furnace, if successful, would ultimately fully remunerate the com- 
pany for other expenses incident to the production of this gun. 

It is recommended that this paper be referred to the Board of Ordnance 
and Fortification. 

In compliance with the above-mentioned act of Congress, this 
cast steel gun was manufactured and was sent to the proving 
ground on November 1, 1898, for test in accordance with a pro- 
gramme prepared by the Board of Ordnance and Fortification. 
Firings, were begun December 15, 1898. At the fifteenth round the 
breech end of the gun burst explosively into numerous fragments, 
which were scattered in all directions for about 300 feet from the 
platform on which the gun was mounted. One of the largest of 
these fragments, containing half of the powder chamber, shows 
along the ruptured surface three cavities extending from 1 to 4 
inches into the body of the metal. 

Dr. Gatling’s accomplishments in other forms of ordnance are 
well known and everywhere recognized, but his eminence ought 
not to be taken as implying perfection in everything he undertakes. 
HOWELL 10-INCH COUNTERPOISE CARRIAGE, PURCHASED IN COMPLIANCE 

WITH THE ACT OF CONGRESS DATED JUNE 6, 1896, APPROPRIATING $50,000, 

In a letter dated April 1896, the Chief of Ordnance informed 
the Secretary of War that an examination of the drawings and 
model of the Howell disappearing carriage did not show the ad- 
vantages claimed for the design, and led to the belief that it was 
inferior to the carriage then adopted for service. 
that even if it were equal in efficiency and economy to the 
adopted type, it was considered disadvantageous to have two en- 
tirely different patterns in service. He was therefore unable to 
recommend the passage of the bill. 

The act of Congress approved June 6, 1896, appropriating $50,000 
for the purchase of this carriage, provided that it should be sub- 
jected to the same test as a Buffington-Crozier 10-inch disappear- 
ing carriage with respect to ease of maneuvering and rapidity of 
fire, of traversing and raising to the firing position. The test of 
the carriage was begun September 22, 1898, and was continued, 
with interruptions necessitated by alterations and repairs, until 
completed January 24, 1899. In all, 26 rounds were fired. 

In the report of the test by the Ordnance Board, dated Febru- 
ary 11, 1899, the following points are noted: 

The eighth round broke several bolts in the counterweight box and started 
the front part of the traverse circle. Ten additional anchor bolts were put 
in the front rt of the traverse circle and the counterweight box was 

strengthened by 12 bolts. During the accuracy test one of the front anchor 
bolts worked loose, and after the test the chain of the elevating shaft counter- 
weight was found broken and was replaced by wire rope. The method of 
delivery of shot to the gun—i. e., by a crane—is very poor, The traversing 
mechanism is unsatisfactory, being both slow and uncertain. The retraction 
mechanism is too slow, requiring about nineteen minutes, as compared with 
two minutes for the service carriage. The = required for this type 
i 0} 


iage is in height nearly double that required for the service carriage. 


earri > , 
The great merit of the carriage, when considered for service, is the ab- 


sence of sliding parts. The carriage is well worth a further test if the de- 
fects mentioned above can be corrected. 

Based on this report, the Board of Ordnance and Fortification 
recommended the adoption of this carriage as an additional type 
for service. 


9, 
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He also stated | 


It has not been demonstrated that this carriage could not have 
been made to operate serviceably, and neither has it been demon- 
strated that the system offers any advantage over that in use in 
the service, and the example tested had many disadvantages of 
design and practical elements which were never overcome. 

Surely there was no reason for adopting this carriage, whatever 
its merits might be, if it did not appear to be at least as service- 
able a carriage as that which was in successful use. 

GATHMANN TORPEDO SHELL AND GUN. 


The history of the controversies between the Navy Department 
and Congress and between the War Department and Congress 
respecting the Gathmann shell and gun is the most interesting and 
satisfactory of all the subjects to which I have referred in these 
remarks. 

This is true because— 

1. The Gathmann Company clearly defined what the shell and 
gun would do. 

2. The Navy Department and the War Department asserted 
that the results claimed could not be produced. 

8. Congress appropriated ample funds to conduct experiments. 

4, Many tests and experiments were conducted, all sustaining 
the position of the military experts, and the final test was made 
under conditions absolutely guaranteeing completeness and fair- 
ness. 

5. The result of this test absolutely demonstrated two facts: 

First. That the Gathmann shell and gun are practically value- 
less as implements of war; and 

Second. That the Regular Army 12-inch gun, with the regular 
| armor-piercing projectile charged with the latest Army explo- 
| sive, is the most powerful and destructive weapon ever devised, 
| to compare which to the Gathmann shell and gun is like com- 
paring a Colt automatic rapid-fire gun to a Springfield rifle. 


Generally stated, the claim of Gathmann was that the explo- 
sion, that is, detonation, of a large amount of high explosive 
against the side of a -battle ship would destroy the vessel. His 
plan, therefore, was to firea large projectile containing, say, 500 or 
600 pounds of gun cotton and cause it to explode at the instant 
of impact against the target. If the target was made as nearly 
as possible of the strength of the side of a battle ship, it would 
be destroyed. 

His theory was that upon explosion the forces generated would 
act in the direction of the line of fire. 

The theory of the Army and of the Navy is to pierce the armor 
first and explode afterwards. 

From the following correspondence between the inventor and 
the Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance of the Navy Department the 
view of that Department clearly appears: eae 

HE sEZIGH, 


Washington, D. C., September 29, 1°" 
DEAR Sir: Referring to conversation with you, and in furtherance * the 

experiments to settle the advisability of throwing pnge quantities of hig 
explosives from powder guns, we desire to submit the following: ail 
e wish to try the effect of detonation of varying quantities of gun cot 7 
upon nickel-steel armor plates, to ascertain the quantity probably required 
to Pe a battle ship out of action. Reflection has convinced us that w« pee ‘ 
not start below a 6-inch plate and, therefore, that the experiments need 2 . 
be numerous nor prolonged. It would probably take in all not over |. uh 

1,500 pounds of gun cotton, a gocd part of which is in hand in connection w 


these experiments. 
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We submit herewith Guowrings of a gun, which we present as an arm for 
e 


the now un monitors, capa of throwing a charge of 600 pounds of air- 
dry gun cotton, witha velocity of 1,500 to 1,600 feet per second, thus cheaply 
utilizing these now practically useless vessels and making them gigantic en- 
gines for coast or harbor defense. 

We assume in this that while a few experimental shots have yet to be 
fired, you do not doubt that the Gathmann safety fuse and system of firin, 
have been so exploited as to render it certain that practically unlimi 
charges of wet cotton can be safely fired and detonated upon impact, 
the only restriction being the caliber of the gun. 


We can also quite appreciate the grave responsibility incurred in chang- | 


ing either the guns or ammunition upon vessels now in commission con- 
structed upon certain rigid lines. We have, therefore, thought that you 
might favorably entertain the proposal to man these monitors, and possibly 
other special vessels, such as the Vesuvius and Kathadin, with guns made 
after such plans as we submit, leaving the greater question to be settled 
after more complete experience. 

We would call your attention to the fact that the Te of the guns, as per 
plan, would be less than 22 gross tons, light enough to be substituted for the 
obsolete guns now on board the monitors. 

Very respectfully, yours, LOUIS GATHMANN. 
G. W. McMULLEN. 


Capt. CHARLES O’NEIL, 
eae’ Bureau of Ordnance, 
avy Department, Washington, D. C. 


To this proposition Admiral O’Neil made the following explicit 
and conclusive response: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, BUREAU OF ORDNANCE, 
Washington, D. C., October 1/,, 1897. 


Sir: The receipt is acknowledged of your communication of the 29th ultimo_ 
relative to making experiments by detonating varying quantities of gun cot 
ton upon nickel-steel armor plates to ascertain the quantity probably required 
to put a battle ship out of action, etc. 

‘he Bureau is of the opinion that the problem can not be solved in the 
manner you suggest, because it is not practicable to reproduce by means of 
a projectile fired from a gun against a vessel at ordinary firing range the 
action due to the detonation of a mass of gun cotton in close contact with a 
plate at the proving ground. Therefore the Bureau does not believe that 
any useful purpose would be served by carrying on expensive experiments 
of such a character. 

With reference to para hh 2 of your letter, presenting drawings of a 
proposed gun for use in the old monitors, to throw projectiles carrying 810 
pounds of gun cotton with a velocity of 1,500 feet per second, and to the suc- 
ceeding paragraph in your letter, which reads, “‘We assume in this that 
while a few experimental shots have yet to be fired, you do not doubt that 
the Gathmann safety fuse and system of firing have been so exploited as to 
render it certain that practically unlimited charges of wet gun cotton can be 
safely fired and detonated — impact, the only restriction being the caliber 
of the gun,” the Bureau replies that it can not recommend or approve of the 
system to which you refer for naval use. 

Moreover, you are incorrect in assuming that the Bureau does not doubt 
but that by the Gathmann system it is certain that practically unlimited 
charges of wet gun cotton can be safely fired and detonated upon impact. 
The Bureau has not sufficient confidence in it to the extent of being willing 
to recommend its adoption on any scale for naval pur Ss. 

While it is true that a few shells of comparatively small caliber containing 
wet gun cotton and fitted with the Gathmann safety fuse have been safely 
fired from a short gun of old type with moderate velocities, the Bureau is not 
aware of any case in which the shell charge was detonated on impact, nor is 
it conclusive evidence that because a few poundsof wet gun cotton have been 
safely fired an immense projectile, 7 feet 6 inches long by 17.2 inches di- 
ameter, tocarry eed mpm of gun cotton, and weighing complete 1,879 pounds, 
such as is submitted in your drawing, could be fired with safety. 

The gun proposed, of 36 feet 9 inches in ae and weighing Guprontgnately 
22 tons, could probably not be mounted in the turret of one of the old moni- 
tors, nor is it likely that proper loading arrangements could be effected for 
so large — heavy a projectile in the limited space available in vessels of the 
monitor class. 

The Bureau has no funds available for further experiments with the sys- 
tem, and can therefore make none, nor is it considered desirable to do so. 

In carrying on the experiments with the Gathmann system, the Bureau 
has endeavored to carry out the views of the inventor to the best of its 


ability 
Respectfully, CHARLES O'NEIL, 
Chief of Bureau of Ordnance, 


Messrs. Louis GATHMANN and G. W McMULLEN, 


Next we find a joint board of Army and Navy officers giving 


expeeaane to a well-considered but unmistakable opinion, as 
OLLOWS: 


Proceedings of a joint board of Army and Navy officers convened by orders 
from the War and Navy Departments, upon request of the Chief of the 
Bureau of Ordnance, Navy Department, a copy of whose letter to the 
Secretary of the Navy is appended and marked “A.” 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 14, 1898. 

The board met in the office of the Board of Ordnance and Fortification at 
10.30 a. m. the 14th instant. 

Mr. Louis Gathmann requested permission to appear before the board to 
present the claims of the Gathmann shell for high explosive charges. Mr. 
Gathmann presented, in the form of a letter, to the board his claims for his 
system. <A copy of this letter is appended and marked “B.” 

The board carefully reviewed the experiments made by the Warand Navy 
Departments up to date, and finds that for service guns and service projec- 
tiles the subject of the use of a high aor for shells has made satisfac- 
tory Sa that shell charges of gun cotton ina certain form, and 
Weighing less 85 pounds, can be projected safely from a high-power gun 
with maximum pressures and velocities. 

Promising experiments have been made in projecting such bursting 
chan es through armor plate and detonating the charge behind the plate, 

ut the experiments have not sufficiently advanced to warrant the statement 
that it can in all cases be done successfully when the armor plate is mate- 

“a increased in thickness as comuaren with the projectiles. 

The board is of the opinion that the experiments made with special shell 
to be used in service or or ina special t of gun have not been sufficiently 


successful to warrant the introduction into the services of such a shell or gun. 
be As the system devised by Mr. Gathmann has been brought before the 
oard by his action, and since it has been experimentally at both of the 


With tae at broving grounds, and —- members of the wg oe et 
1 rimen conside: proper and pertinen reco 
opinion that the Gathmann system, even if su would have a limited 


field of action as compared with modern ordnance, and the tests thus far 
made with this system have not shown results that warrant any further ex- 
penditure by the Government in its development. 


Very respectfully, 
A. R. COUDEN, 
Commander, U. S. N.. Senior Member. 
KARL ROHRER, 
Lieutenant-Commander, U. S. N.. Member. 
FRANK HEATH, 
Captain, U. S. A.. Member. 
GEORGE MONTGOMERY, 
Lieutenant, U.S. A., Member. 
The SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


[Indorsement.] 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
Bureau of Ordnance, August 10, 1898. 

Respectfully returned to the Department. 

The Bureau concurs in the within opinion that the experiments made with 
special shell to be used in service guns, or in a special gun, have not been suffi- 
ciently successful to warrant the introduction into the Army or Navy of 
such a shell or gun. 

In the Bureau's opinion, the tests thus far made, both at Indian Head and 
Sandy Hook, clearly show that the system propused by Mr. Gathmann has 
not been developed to a pole’ justifying its service use, and even were the 
merits of the system suchas to render its adoption desirable after it has been 
completely developed, the fact that some $75,000 Government money has 
already been expended with no better results seems to the Bureau to afford 
sufficient reason for not proceeding further in this direction, and it is be- 
lieved that should it ever found desirable to use shells of large capacity 
loaded with a high explosive, instead of with npowder, it would be better 
to use shells of ordinary form rather than those of the Gathmann design, 
——- at the expense of a slight reduction in the weight of the explosive car- 
ried. 

The actual tests made with Mr. Gathmann’s projectiles have been failures 
in almost every case, and it may be fairly said that the only useful result 
attained by so large an expenditure of money in experiments with the Gath- 
mann shell has been the proof that the destructive effects of very large quan- 
tities of gun cotton against structures is vastly less than has been commonly 


supp ; 
CHARLES O'NEIL, 
Chief of Bureau of Ordnance. 


GATHMANN 18-INCH GUN. 


A letter from the Chief of Ordnance, dated December 30, 1898, 
to the Secretary of War and inclosure therein are quoted herewith 
in full: 


Referring to verbal communications from the representatives of the Gath- 
mann Company, with reference to an allotment of $200,000 for the purchase 
and manufacture of two guns on the Gathmann system, of 18-inch caliber, I 
have the honor to report as follows: 

On January 25, 1898, the Board of Ordnance and Fortification made an al- 
lotment of $2,750 to enable the Chief of Ordnance to make certain tests with 
Gathmann projectiles and fuses to be fired from 8-inch service guns. This 
recommendation having been referred to the Chief of Ordnance for remark 
was returned to the Secretary of War with a report on the subject, a copy 
of which is inclosed. 

The report in general pointed out the fact that extensive experiments and 
tests had been made by the Navy Department under an appropriation of 
$50,000 for the Gathmann system; that after test that Department did not 
consider the projectiles adapted for use with guns fired at a low angle, or 
even if fired at a high angle under low velocities carrying very large charges 
of gun cotton. In view of this fact, then, the Chief of Ordnance recom- 
mended that the experiment be not carried out. 

On March 30 the Secretary of War directed that the Chief of Ordnance 
make an estimate of from $15,000 to $20,000 to be obtained from the allotment 
of ne appropriated for national defense to test the Gathmann system 
of high-explosive projectiles. After considering the matter with the repre- 
panenves of the company an estimate was made for $18,020, which was al- 
lotted. 

Subsequently the sum of $1,980 was obtained from the same appropriation 
for these experiments, making the total amount allotted $20,000. With this 
allotment experiments have been conducted at Sandy Hook to test the sys- 
tem, and on June 30, 1898, the commanding officer of Sandy Hook proving 
ground made a full report of the experiments up to that time. 

At the request of the Secretary of the Navy a joint board of Army and 
Navy officers was directed to meet in Washington to consider the subject of 
the Gathmann system, and Mr. Louis Gathmann requested permission to ap- 
pear before the board and presented to it a letter giving the claims for his 
system. 

“ This board, consisting of two Navy officers and two Army officers, re- 
ported, among other things, as follows: 

“As the system devised by Mr. Gathmann has been brought before the 
board by his action, and since it has been experimentally tested at both of 
the Government proving grounds, and the members of the board are familiar 
with the experiments, it is considered proper and pertinent to record its 
opinion that the Gathmann system even if successful would have a limited 
field of action as compared with modern ordnance, and the tests thus far 
made with this system have not shown results that warrant any further ex- 
penditure by the Government in its development.” 

Notwiths ae Se report of this board, however, further experiments 
were made at the Sandy Hook proving ground, the latter being made prin- 
cipally with a view to testing Mr. Gathmann’s fuse. 

In view of all the facts stated this Department would not recommend the 
expenditure of any further sums of money for the test of this system on 
which the Government has already expended about $70,000 without, in the 
opinion of those who are familiar with the experiments, results of a satisfac- 
tory nature. : . 

Tt, however, it should, in the opinion of superior authority, be determined 
that further trial should be made, it is recommended that not more than one 
gun be built originally, and that if it is to be built the material may be pro- 
cured by the Ordnance Department by advertisement in the usual manner, 
and that the finishing and assembling of the piece may be made under direc- 
tion of the Ordnance Department, either at one of the gun-manufacturing 
establishments (probably the Bethlehem Iron Company) or else at the Army 
Gun Factory. 

The material should be of the best obtainable, and that can be Frome 
best under Government specifications and under the supervision of inspect- 
ing officers of the Ordnance Department. In this way it is believed that the 
total cost of procuring the material and finishing and assembling one of these 

ns will be much less than the amount indicated by the representatives of 
fhe Gathmann Company. 
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[Inclosure to the foregoing letter, dated February 8, 1898.] 


In connection with the recommendation of the Board of Ordnance and 
Fortification that an allotment of $2,750 be made for the Chief of Ordnance 
to purchase Gathmann projectiles, etc., returned herewith, I have the honor 
to submit the following report: 

The Gathmann system of high-explosive projectile was tested last year by 
the Bureau of Ordnance of the Navy Department under an appropriation of 
$50,000 therefor made by Congress in the act approved July 10, 1896. 

The Navy Ordnance Bureau tested the Gathmann srojectiles by firing 
from an 8-inch M. L. R. gun and an experimental 12-inch rifle and by explo- 
sions at rest and against armor plates. The design underwent a number of 
modifications during these tests for its development. 

In the first firings from the 12-inch riflle, three out of four of the projectiles 
broke up in the gun or in flight. The projectile was then strengthened. 
The projectiles, in these trials, were filled with water instead of gun cotton. 
One round was fired from the experimental 12-inch gun with the shell charged 
with 307 pounds of gun cotton and 35 grains of fulminate in the fuse. This 
projectile explcded in the gun, destroying the gun. 

In subsequent firings from the 8-inch gun, and also in the explosions at 
rest, the fuse not infrequently failed to function properly, no detonation be- 
ing produced. Only three rounds with shell cha: and fused were tried, 
and in none of these was the gun-cotton charge detonated. The explosion 
against plates produced no materialdamage. The pressure in either = did 
not exceed 9 tons, the velocity did not exceed 1,700 feet, and generally both 
pressure and velocity were below those figures. The projectile broke up on 
striking the butt. 

The numerous trials of this projectile and the expenditure of the large 
sum of money mentioned by the Navy Department did not result in a recom- 
mendation of its adoption for service. 

In design, the projectile admits, it is claimed, of carrying safely a larger 
charge of gun cotton fora given weight than other known types, the only 
limit in this respect being the safe pressure to which gun cotton can be sub- 
jected under firing conditions of suddenly applied pressure. Whether this 
pressure was exceeded in the case of the 12-inch gun, or whether the prema- 
ture explosion was due to a defective fuse, or breaking ae the projectile 
in the bore, has been disputed; but it is the opinion of the Navy Department 
that these projectiles ought not to be subjected to the high pressures em- 
ployed with full service charges. 

As these projectiles break up upon impact, they would have little or no 
penetration; and the effect of the high explosive charge upon an armor plate 
would, it is believed, be largely wasted. The Navy Department does not 
- msider this projectile adapted for use with guns fired under a low angle or 

1aving a flat trajectory. 

These facts are submitted to the Secretary in order that he may deter- 
mine whether it is worth while to continue the experiments of the Navy 
Department with this projectile, which would appear to be the direction in- 
dicated by the recommendation of the board. In any case this Department 
would not wish to have the projectile tested in any of the new steel guns, or 
in ony gun, if high pressures are to be employed for propelling the pro- 
jectile. 

On March 1, 1901, Congress made a further appropriation, as 
follows: 


To enable the Secretary of War to make a comparative test of destructive 
energy between the Gathmann terpedo gun, now at Sandy Hook, and the 
army 12-inch service rifle, such tests to be made against two similar targets 
representing the side construction of the latest type of battle ship, each of 
said structures to be faced with a kruppized armor plate 8 feet by 16, and 12 
inches thick, and at least ten shots to be fired from the Army rifle against 
one structure and one or more Gathmann torpedoes against the other; for 
the erection of the structures and the purchase of materials, armor plates, 
ammunition, mount for the torpedo gun, and other necessary expenses of 
such test, $50,550. 

A report of the tests made, dated November 29, 1901. by a 
joint board of Army and Navy officers, is found in Senate Docu- 
ment No. 53, and is quotedin full. I hope it will all be read by 
such persons as may be interested in this subject. It is most in- 
forming and free from mere technical details, 

New YORK ARSENAL, N. Y., November 29, 1901. 

Srr: The act of Congress (Public No. 113) approved March 1, 1901, appro- 
priated $50,550 to enable the Secretary of War to make comparative tests of 
the destructive energy between the Gathmann torpedo gun, now at Sandy 
Hook, New Jersey, and the 12-inch Army service rifle, such tests to be made 
against two similar targets representing the side construction of the latest 
type of battle ship, each of said structures to be faced with a kruppized ar- 
mor plate § feet by 16 feet and 12 inches thick, and at least 10 shots to be fired 
from the Army rifle against one structure and one or more from the Gath- 
mann torpedo gunagainst the other. Thistest was conducted by a joint board 
of ofiicers of the Army and Navy appointed oe — Orders, No. 252, dated 

‘s 









Headquarters of the Army, Adjutant-Genera ffice, Washington, October 
26, 1900. 


The targets were constructed by the Navy Department. The plates were 
16 — long by 7} feet wide and 11} inches thick. They each weighed 47,000 
pounds. 

The target structures were similar in all respects, and each actually rep- 
resented a section of the side of the latest t of battle ship, but the struc- 
tures themselves lacked the support of the adjacent armor plates and of the 
surrounding frames, beams, and decks that make up the whole structure of 
the ship, it being impracticable to exactly simulate a battle ship on so small 
ascale. It is considered, however, that the character of these experiments 
was sufficient from which to make conclusive deductions as to the effect upon 
a battle ship when similarly attacked. 

This test being for the purpose of comparing the destructive effect of two 
systems of attack, it will lead to a better understanding of the results to 
briefiy describe the object of each system. 

By the Gathmann system it was proposed to detonate a large quantity of 
gun cotton against the side of an armored vessel without any attempt at 
penetrating the armor. It was claimed by the promotors of the system that 
the volume of gas produced by the explosion could be made to expend its 
force against the armor, and on the effect of this force the destructive en- 
ergy of this system depended. It was claimed thata single shot would de- 
stroy a battle ship. . 

The methud used in the 12-inch Army service rifle contemplated, first, 
penetration of the armor, and then the detonation of a high explosive con- 
tained in a thick-walled projectile. Thus there is involved the destruction 
of the armor, of the structure of the vessel, of the armament and interior 
mechenism, and of the personnel. 

Of necessity the targets were set up on shore. Is was impracticable to 
place the targets at distances from the guns of more thana few hundred fect, 
consequently it was necessary to use such firing charges as would give to the 
projectiles velocities on striking the plates such as they would have had if 


they had been fired with larger charges and at greater distances from the 
Thus the firing of both guns was conducted at simulated ranges. 


targets. 

"Phe board accepted the recommendation of the Ordnance Board, United 
States Army, as to details of projectiles and charges to be fired from the Arm 
rifle, these details being based upon the use of the present type of 12-inc 
gun, and without consideration of the greater power of the latest adopted 
t of this caliber. 

he board accepted the statements of representatives of the Gathmann 
Company as to the weight of charge to produce the desired striking velocity, 
The simulated ranges as given, however, are computed from the actual re- 
sults obtained from firing in the third round a full charge of powder, as 
designated by the Gathmann Company. The company protested against 
firing shots at either target at simulated ranges less than 7,000 yards. But 
the board overruled this protest, it being considered that such a test would 
not give conclusive results as to the comparative destructive effect of the 
two weapons. This action was not considered unfavorable to the claims of 
the Gathmann system, since in a written communication from the company 
its president stated that ‘‘even should the range of 7,000 yards be deemed ex- 
treme, it can not be disputed that a weapon effective at that range would be 
more so at a shorter one.” 

Representatives of the Gathmann Company were consulted before each 
round as to the detailsof loading and firing, and in each case expressed them- 
selves as being satisfied with the conditions. 

THE GATHMANN TEST. 


Round 1.—A Gathmann projectile weighing 1,834 pounds, including 497 
peumts of wet gun cotton, struck the center of the plate at a velocity of 1,650 
eet per second, corresponding to a range of 2,709 yards. The.energy of im- 
pact due to the mass of the Frieum was 34,610 foot-tons. The gun cotton 
in the shell detonated on striking the plate. The plate was dished in the cen- 
ter 1} inches on its major axis and one-half inch on its minor axis and was 
slightly flaked at the point of impact. In other respects the plate was unin- 
jured. The tap bolts securing the top plate of the armor were sheared: 
the bracket plates of the cellular structure in the rear of the frames were 
buckled about 4inches; a 3-inch plate which had rested, unsecured, on wooden 
sleepers in the sand, in frontof the plate, was moved away and the edge next 
the plate was pushed downward 9 inches into the sand. The backing, the 
frames behind the armor, and the wooden ge against which the whole 
rested were practically uninjured save for the shearing of a fewrivets. Had 
this projectile struck the belt armor of a battle ship, which the target repre- 
sented, it would not have endangered the vessel. 

Round 2.—A Gathmann ta te a weighing 1,839 pounds, including 507 
pounds of wet gun cotton, struck the right center of the plate with a velocity 
of 1,650 feet per second, corresponding to a range of 2,708 yards. The energy 
of impact was 34,700 foot-tons. The gun cotton in the shell detonated on 
striking the plate. The effect of this impact on the plate and on the struc- 
ture behind the plate was similar to that of the preceding round. The plate, 
the backing, the frames behind the armor, and the wooden supports against 
which the whole structure rested remained practically uninjured. The 
bracket plates forming the sides of the cofferdam behind the framing were 
still further buckled, allowing the right-hand edge of the plate to be 
moved 2 feet 9inches inthe rear. The left-hand edge was sprung back to its 
original line. The whole structure was moved 13 inches to the right. The 
plate being practically uninjured, it is obvious that no harm could have 
come to the personnel, armament, or the interior mechanism of a vessel. It 
being evident also that neither of these rounds would have so far injured 
the structure of a ship as to endanger its buoyancy, it was decided to fire a 
third shot at a maximum velocity and point-blank range in order to deter- 
mine if it were possible to inflict any damage whatever upon the plate by 
this system of attack. : 

Round 3.—A Gathmann projectile weighing 1,840 pounds, including 514 
pounds of wet gun cotton, struck the center of the plate with a velocity 
of 1,970 feet per second, Reveeaes to point-blank range. The striking 
energy. was 49,500 foot-tons. a result of this impact there was a vertical 
through crack 8 feet distant from this point of impact, extending through a 
row of bolt holes and through the place struck in the preceding round. In 
other respects the effect on the plate was as in the former rounds. 

The backing, the skin plates behind the backing and the wooden sup- 

orts against which the structure rested were slightly displaced. The left- 
Cal edge of the plate was thrown backward about 15 inches under the top 
plate. The bottom left-hand side of the plate was shoved back 4 feet. The 
whole structure, including the wooden supports against which the section 
rested, was revolved to the left about 30 degrees. The top layer of deck 

lating was detached and thrown to the rear on top of the sand butt about 
0 feet. on metal structure behind the armor on left-hand side of the target 
collepsed. ae 

It is evident that had this shot struck the belt armor of a battle ship it 
would have resulted in no injury to the interior mechanism, the armament, 
or the personnel of the vessel and would not have seriously menaced its 
buoyancy. While the target structure was very much damaged by the 
accumulated effect of the pounding resulting from these three shots striking 
with a total energy of 119,000 foot-tons, neither shot in itself would have endan- 
gered the buoyancy of a battle ~— or have wrought serious local damage. 

With the idea of determining whether the effect on the target of the im- 
pacts of the three eres rounds was due to the detonation of the gun 
cotton or to the striking energy of the mass of the projectile, it was suggested 
by the Gathmann Company that the fourth empty shell be filled with sand 
and fired at the target. An examination of the target, however, showed that 
the true effect of the energy of such an impact could not be obtained, owing to 
the then condition of the target. A just comparison between projectiles, 
loaded one with gun cotton the other with sand, could only be made by firing 
each at new and like targets. 


12-INCH ARMY SERVICE RIFLE. 


Round 1.—An apapeieting shot weighing 1,001 pounds and 7 ounces, 
including 19 pounds 7 ounces of Army high explosive, struck the center 0! 
the target with a velocity of 1,800 feet per second, corresponding to a range 
of 4,400 apn = The striking energy was 22,500 foot-tons. This shot pene- 
trated the plate and was detonated just in the rear. The backing, the skin 
plates, frames, and cofferdam plates were completely demolished in the line 
of this impact. The crater formed in the sand butt in the rear of the stru‘ i 
ture measured 15 feet by 6} feet. Pieces of the plate and projectile passed 
through the structure, through the butt, and were recovered at distances of 
150 to 200 feet in rear of the butt. The rivets in the top plate were sheared, 
the side plates of the cofferdam were buckled about 3 inches, and the plate 
was forced back emer Seams three-fourths of an inch. It is evident that 
oy this po struck a battle ship, it would havo wrought serious damage to 

e vessel. , 

Round 2.—An army 12-inch armor-piercing shot weighing 1,006 pounds, 
including 23 pounds of Maximite, struck the right center of the plate Ww ah 
velocity of 1.804 feet per second, corresponding to a range of 4,400 re, 
The striking energy was 22,500 foot-tons. The shot detonated in the pla es 
completely wrecking the right-hand portion and demolishing the frame 
behind the armor and the plates of the cofferdam. It is eviden that had t = 
shot struck a battle ship it would have wrought serious injury to the vesse). 
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Round 3.—A 12-inch armor-piercing shell weighing 1,045 pounds, includ- 
o 


ing 60 pounds of army high explosive, struck the lower left-hand center 
of the plate with a velocity of 2,073 feet per second, corresponding to a range 
of 1,880 yards. The stri energy was 41,100 foot-tons. The shell pene- 
trated and detonated in the plate. a result of this impact the plate was 
totally wrecked and the backing, frames, beams, and cofferdam plates of 
the structure were completely demolished. An opening was made through 
the plate 4 feet wide by 8 feet long. 

The lower left-hand quarter of the armor plate was broken into six large 
fragments and numerous small ones, the largest being about 4} feet square, 
which, with the backing and skin plates, was torn loose from the structure 
and turned inward, so t the left-hand edge of this fragment was in the 
plane of the original face of the plate. One large fragment about 2 feet by 2} 
feet by 11} inches, and weighing about 2,500 pounds, was hurled through the 
target, through the butt, and was recovered 135 feet in the rear of the butt. 
Numerous fragments of the plate and projectile passed through the target 
structure, through the butt, and were recovered in the rear. The effect of 
this shot would have resulted in serious injury to a battle — 

The act of Congress required that at least ten shot should be fired from 
the army rifle against one structure, but the annihilation of the structure by 
the three rounds made it impracticable to comply with this mandate. 

The results of these experiments give a fair illustration of the effect that 
can be produced by each system. The separate effect of each round and the 
accumulated effect of the three rounds from the Army service rifle was, in 
each and every instance, superior to that from the Gathmann gun. 

After a careful consideration of the effect of the various impacts on the 
respective targets of the Gathmann gun and the 12-inch Army service rifle, 
the board finds that none of the impacts from the Gathmann gun would have 
endangered a modern battle a that the Gathmann system is not effective 
as a means of attacking armored vessels, and that any one of the shots from 
the 12-inch Army service rifle would have wrought serious injury to a modern 
battle ship as regards its buoyancy, the interior mechanism, the armament, 
and the personnel. 

It may be said in this connection that the destructive effect of the 12-inch 
Army service rifle surpasses anything hitherto obtained from any gun, as 
far as this board has knowledge or as the records show. 

In considering the value of the two guns, not q@ly must the destructive 
energy be taken into account, but their respective merits with reference to 
range and a From the experiments just completed it is found that 
the 18-inch gun which fires the Gathmann projectile has a velocity of less 
than 2,000 feet per second. The Army 12-inch rifle which was used in the test 
has a velocity of 2,300 feet per second, and the latest type adopted by the 
War Department has a muzzle velocity of 2,650 feet per second. Both in 
initial and sustained velocities the 12-inch Army service rifle of both models 
is so far superior as to give at all ranges a very much greater probability of 
hitting, and the remaining velocity at 4 miles is sufficient to perforate the 
heaviest armor now being put on battle ships. 

There is nothing in the Gathmann system to recommend its adoption in 
the — service of the United States, or to warrant further experiments. 

Photographs of the guns and targets and showing the effects of the various 
rounds, together with the detailed records of firing and of the results of the 
impacts, are appended to this report. 

JOHN G. D. KNIGHT, 
Major, cope of Romneers, U.S. A, 
R. BIRNIE, 
Major, Ordnance Department, U.S. A. 
JOHN P. WISSER, 
Captain, Arrmaen” U. S. A. 
, JOS. STRAUSS, 
Lieutenant, U.S. N. 
CLELAND DAVIS, 
Lieutenant, U.S. A. 
The CuHrer OF ORDNANCE, U. S. A., 
Washington, D. C. 


[First indorsement.] 
OFFICE OF CHIEF OF ORDNANCE, 
Washington, December 2, 1901. 


Respectfully submitted to the honorable the Secretary of War. 

As this test has afforded the first occasion for the demonstration to others 
than the officers of the Ordnance Department, who have been concerned 
with their development, of the power of the explosives used with the 12-inch 
army rifle, it appears pertinent to invite attention to the cardinal points of 
the achievement, namely, the development of explosives: 

; Suticteasay insensitive to be fired with safety from high-power guns with 
ull charges. 


a insensitive to withstand the shock of impact against heavy 
armor piate. 

Sufficiently powerful to produce as great shattering effect as is desired. 

The development of a detonating fuze which is capable of being fired with 
safety from high-power guns with full charges; which is sufficiently power- 
ful to cause the realization of the full force of the explosive; which, set in 
action by the impact of the projectile, produces detonation after sufficient 
delay to insure penetration and the greatest destructive effect both upon 


and behind the plate. 
WILLIAM CROZIER, 
Brigadier-General, Chief of Ordnance. 

These formal words of an official report do scant justice to the 
really dramatic features of this competitive test of the Gathmann 
gun and shell and the ep service gun and projectile. 

_ the splendid efficiency of the technical arms of the Army and 
Navy was never so graphically exhibited, and one must examine 
the various photographic illustrations attached to the report of 
the officers in charge of the test to appreciate how apparent and 
overwhelming is the superiority of guns and projectiles now in 
the Government service. 

I ought not to leave the discussion of the Gathmann case with- 
out acknowledging the mmeangee / and attractiveness to the lay- 
man of the Gathmann theory. It is not difficult to believe that 
the detonation of 500 to 1,000 pounds of such a powerful explosive 
Z gun cotton against the side of a war ship would work great 

amage if not absolute annihilation to the vessel. Our Army 
one ay i ga it would not. oo Chief of the Bureau of 

nce of the Navy, in a memorandum prepared for the Senate 
Committee on Naval Affairs, said: : 


Persons unfamiliar with the action of the type 
: present of projectil 
charged with unpowder, are apt to underrate their power of Sareention’ 


and also to overestimate that of wet gun cotton. It isa fact that wet gun cot- 
ton is a more powerful explosive by far than ordinary gunpowder, but, ex- 


ploded in the air, it is by no meansas powerful as generally supposed. If 
confined, its action is exceedingly violent, anda small quantity exploded in 
the bore of a gun would ruin it, and a large charge, under such conditions, 


would noone completely wreck a gun, turret, and possibly fatally injure 

a vessel herself, whereas an ordinary shell charged with gunpowder may 

break up and explode in a gun with no injury to it, perhaps, beyond disfig- 
ng the rifling. 

It is generally recognized that if it is desirable to throw high explosives 
at allit should be done ona large, or at least ona moderately large, scale; 
and herein lies the danger, that if a premature oy of the shell charge 
should take place while it was still in the gun the destruction to life and 
property would be appalling. It is well enough for inventors and persons 
who have no responsibility in the matter to say that an accident can not 
occur, but unfortunately accidents with explosives do happen every now 
and then from most unexpected causes. Noamount of vigilance on the part 
of an inspector might be able to detect a fatal flaw in the metal of whicha 
shell was made and which might cause its destruction in the bore of a gun, 
nor in the present state of the art of powder making can it be guaranteed 
that an expected pressure in the chamber of a gun will not be exceeded. 


Since the event so fully settled the controversy perhaps it was 
worth all it cost. 

It can not be doubted, and ought not to be, that all of the in- 
ventors interested in the several devices above referred to were, 
and in some instances still are, honestly of the belief that their 
inventions were novel and of great practical value, and that the 
Ordnance Department was in error in refusing to adopt them. 
This is not strange or discreditable. The ordnance officers are 
not infallible, and the rosy hue which every inventor gives the 
product of his own mind has, in each instance, led to the convic- 
tion that in his case the fallibility of the Ordnance Department is 
apparent. 

Their inventions had in them enough merit to require the most 
rigid inquiry of trained men and sufficient promise to captivate 
the judgment of laymen. And soit has come about that we have 
frequently set up our judgment against those whose judgment, 
in technical matters, we ought to follow. 

THE BROWN SEGMENTAL WIRE TUBE GUN. 


As the subject of the Brown segmental tube wire gun has been 
mentioned in terms such as to indicate that there is ground for 
dissatisfaction on the part of the representatives of this system of 
gun construction with the Ordnance Department, it is believed 
that a brief account of the dealings of these representatives with 
that Department is pertinent. 

In 1894a gun of this design was presented by the manufacturers 
and tested by the Ordnance Department at the Sandy Hook prov- 
ing ground. Atthe one hundred and ninety-second round the 
gun failed; the failure consisting of the rupture of the lining tube 
in two places, the cracks being about 12 inches long and one- 
fourth of an inch wide, the breaking in two of one of the staves, 
and the blowing of a hole through the wire envelope. In previ- 
ous rounds certain high pressures had been attained, as follows: 
Eleven between 50,000 and 60,000 pounds per square inch, 3 be- 
tween 60,000 and 70,000, and 1 of 82,500 pounds. These high pres- 
sures are no greater than service guns have freqthently endured 
without injury. This gun did not endure them but gave way, as 
shown by the result, after 192 rounds. A gun of this caliber 
should have endured five times as many. The testing board re- 
ported as follows: 

The board is also of the opinion that no information could be obtained by 
further test of this gun of sufficient importance to justify the expense re- 
quired to put it in serviceable condition. 

The report was signed by Maj. Frank H. Phipps and Capt. 
Frank Heath, Ordnance Department. 

Subsequently and notwithstanding the above-described result of 
the test of this experimental gun, the Board of Ordnance and 
Fortifications allotted the sum of $33,000 to procure a 10-inch 
Brown segmental wire breech-loading rifle. The Secretary of 
War remarked as follows upon this allotment: 

The evident parpose of the House Committee on Appropriations, as ap- 
pears by its proceedings in connection with the increased appropriation for 
the Board of Ordnance and Fortifications, was to direct the test of this prin- 
ciple of wire-wound gun construction. 

Iam therefore constrained to withhold my disapproval of the action of 
the Board of Ordnance and Fortifications in this matter. 

With the foregoing exception the within proceedan are approved. 

DANIEL 8. LAMONT, 
Secretary of War. 

This action was taken on December 5, 1896, and a contract for 
the construction of the gun was entered into by the War Depart- 
ment with the trustees of the Brown segmental tube wire gun. 
The contract provided that the gun should be completed by June 
19, 1886. 

in the spring of 1898, before the completion of the 10-inch gun, 
upon the recommendation of the Major-General Commanding the 
Army, the Secretary of War directed the Chief of Ordnance to 
contract with the same parties for 25 5-inch and 25 6-inch wire 
guns. The Chief of Ordnance counseled against the making of 
the contract, but was overruled, and in accordance with instruc- 
tions from the Secretary of War a contract was entered into on 
May 18, 1898, which stipulated that the first gun and mount 
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should be delivered in three months from the date of the con- 
tract, and 4 guns and mounts should be delivered per month 
thereafter, these stipulations being in accordance with the propo- 
sition of the company. The Chiefof Ordnance stated at the time 
of executing the contract that it was his belief that the trustees 
were not prepared with either drawings or plant to execute the 
work in accordance with the contract. The first gun was pre- 
sented for test in the spring of 1899, and the first round of the 
test was fired on March 8, 1899, over nine months after the date 
of the contract. 

In constructing the gun the trustees had departed from the de- 
sign of the original experimental gun by discarding the wedge- 
shaped staves of which the tube was formed and replacing them 
by strips of sheet steel, assembled so as to envelop the lining tube 
and thus to simulate a little more closely than the staves a tube 
of solid metal. Upon the test of the guna disagreement arose 
between its representatives and the Ordnance Department, the 
latter maintaining that the test was not conclusive, in that cer- 
tain distortions of the bore had taken place which, in view of the 
peculiar and untried construction, did not warrant the acceptance 
of the type represented for adoption in the service without turther 
test. The Chief of Ordnance upon this point remarked as follows: 

In view of all the facts, while it may be held that the terms of the contract 
have been met, yet it is recommended that 100 additional rounds be fired from 
the type 5-inch gun at the expense of the Department, using pressures con- 
forming more nearly to the pressures that will be incurred in service, in 
order to fully test the system and to give the manufacturers any further 
information that may be thereby developed, to enable them to suitably 
modify the remaining guns to be delivered, such modifications to be made 
without additional expense to the Department, the acceptance of the guns 
to remain in abeyance until after this additional test has been made. 

These conditions were objected to by the company; the type 
gun was not presented for further test; no 6-inch guns whatever 
were completed, and on January 17, 1901, the contract was an- 
nulled by direction of the Secretary of War for nonfulfillment. 

In the meantime the trustees had, at the instance of the War 
Department, employed certain experts to make theoretical compu- 
tations in regard to the strength of the system and the strains 
which would be brought upon the component parts of the gun. 
The conclusion of the experts in regard to the most radical fea- 
ture of the system—the segmental tube—was that it would act 
in the structure as a solid tube; and they claimed that it would 
have over a solid tube, such as is used in guns of standard con- 
struction, certain economical advantages and the structural ad- 
vantage of the possibility of its being made of better material 
than the standard tubes. 

The segmental tube forms practically the only special feature 
of the design, and the claimed superiority of its material is 
practically the only advantage which it is maintained that this 
special feature embodies; but in the same paper in which these 
claims are made the material of the segmental tube of the gun 
submitted for test, and which is asserted by the trustees to be ac- 
ceptably representative of their system, is stated to have a tensile 
strength of only 45,000 pounds per square inch, about that of 
good boiler iron and far inferior to that of the metal used in 
guns of standard construction. 

The 10-inch gun which has been before referred to, and the 
contract for which was entered into December 31, 1896, was not 
delivered at the proving ground for test until some time in the 
early part of January, 1900, over eighteen months after it was 
due under the contract. 
of the gun was blown off, the jacket in which the breech mechan- 
ism is housed being torn in two transversely. Permission was 
accorded to remove the gun and repair the damage, and it has 
not yet been returned to the proving ground. 

This history shows that the interested parties presented a gun 


of radically novel features of construction; that the first gun 


failed under test, the circumstances being such that the Depart- 


ment held that the failure was absolute, while the promoters 


maintained that even in its failure the gun scored a triumphant 
success; that the promoters thereafter procured from the Govern- 
ment for the construction of a 10-inch gun upon the same system 
$33,000; that after much delay the test of this 10-inch gun was 
commenced, but was interrupted by the accident of the breech 
being blown off; that under the stress of the war with Spain a 
contract was entered into for a number of guns; that in construct- 
ing these guns the trustees departed from the system of construc- 
tion previously used and submitted a gun of a different character 
of segmental tube; that the result of the test of this new and dif- 
ferent construction was not considered by the Ordnance Depart- 
ment to be conclusive, and the offer was made to make such 
further test as would be conclusive without expense to the con- 
tractors; that this offer was not accepted, and that the contract 
was annulled for nonfulfillment. 


THE ADOPTION AND MANUFACTURE OF SMALL ARMS BY THE ORDNANCE 
DEPARTMENT. 

Occasional criticisms have appeared in print in reference to the 

deliberate attitude of the Ordnance Department in regard to the 


At one of the early rounds the breech | 
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adoption and manufacture of certain ordnance supplies, particu- 
larly small arms. Reports and records since the civil war indi- 
cate, however, that the work of this Department has been char- 
acterized by determined and persistent efforts on the part of its 
officers in the development of such arms, and it appears that no 
sooner has a gun been adopted than new efforts have been made 
to improve it or, if necessary, to substitute for it another of satis- 
factory model. 

The Springfield rifle, caliber .45, which reflected so much credit 
upon this Department, was selected in 1873 by a board of officers, 
of which General Terry was president. In recommending the 
‘* Springfield ’’ single-loader this board expressed the opinion that 
the adoption of a magazine rifle was only a question of time, and 
that whenever an arm was devised which would be effective as a 
single-loader and possess a safely and easily manipulated maga- 
zine consideration of public policy would require its adoption. 
The manufacture of the Springfield rifle was hardly commenced 
before the Ordnance Department began to experiment with maga- 
zine rifles, and numerous boards of officers were convened from 
time to time, on the recommendation of the Chief of Ordnance, 
with a view to the adoption of a magazine arm for service. 

Before 1890 the trials of the various magazine guns presented 
did not indicate the advisability of the withdrawal of the Spring- 
field rifle, although they were undoubtedly of inestimable value 
in finally producing a suitable arm for service. 

In connection with the determination of a proper magazine arm, 
attention was given to the subject of reduced caliber simulta- 
neously with a movement in that direction in military circles 
abroad. The matter was complicated, however, by the lack of a 
satisfactory powder in this country, the desired velocity being ac- 
companied by too great pressures, and for a time no substantial 
progress in the matter of a small-caliber rifle was made. 

The Ordnance Department proceeded, however, with the manu- 
facture of a .30-caliber rifle, to be ready when a satisfactory powder 
should be obtained. At this time the Chief of Ordnance stated 
that all effort to date had been abortive, and American powder 
makers and chemists had not awakened to the lucrative oppor- 
tunity presented to them. In this year, 1890, however, the Chief 
of Ordnance, realizing the importance of substituting an efficient 
magazine system for the Springfield single loader, recommended 
that a board of officers be convened to select a suitable arm for 
the service after a full and free competition. 

The change from the caliber .45 to the caliber .30 and the use 
of a long, narrow cartridge, necessitating the use of smokeless 
powder to give the proper velocity to the bullet without undue 
strain upon the barrel and breech, operated to retard the efforts 
of American inventors in perfecting their guns and delayed the 
presentation of their arms to the board. To assist inventors, the 
Department sold caliber .30 barrels and smokeless-powder car- 
tridges at cost price for such experiments as they desired to make. 

Probably nothing contributed more to delay the perfection of a 
magazine arm nor required more effort to overcome than the lack 
of a suitable smokeless powder in this country. In September. 
1892, after an examination of 53 guns presented by American and 
foreign inventors, the board of officers above referred to recom- 
mended for adoption the magazine rifle now in service, which has 
given universal satisfaction in Cuba and the Philippines. 

Preparations for the manufacture of the new arm and ammu- 
nition were carried on with dispatch, although for nearly a year 
after the adoption of the rifle no smokeless powder had been 
found suitable for service, and when all arrangements had been 
completed these rifles were manufactured at the rate of 100 per 
day, up to the date of the declaration of war with Spain, at which 
time the Army had been supplied with them and there was in 
storage a surplus of about 50,000 rifles and 14,000 carbines. The 
fact that the appropriations were hardly sufficient and the facili- 
ties at Springfield Armory no more than adequate to enable the 
Department to accumulate each year hardly enough rifles for 3) 
regiments can not be laid at the doors of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. Chiefs of Ordnance had for years been inviting attentioU 
to the capacity of the Department for the manufacture of arms 
and recommending that a surplus be accumulated. General 
Benét, in one of his reports, says: 

Our armories and arsenals fully stocked with war material, our fortifica- 
tions well armed, and our militia well organized, armed, and equipped to 
march shoulder to shoulder with our small body of regulars, constitute the 


best peace offering we can present to the world. In the matter of prepara 
tion, economy during peace means extravagance in war. * * * 


In 1895 particular attention was invited by the Chief of Ord- 
nance to the desirability of increasing the facilities for manu- 
facturing arms at the rate of 300 per day, but no change was 
made until funds appropriated at the beginning of the Spanish 
war permitted. 

Another embarrassment at the beginning of the war was caused 
by the lack of facilities for manufacturing small-arms ammunl 
tion, to which the attention of Congress had been repeatedly 
invited. Had these been adequate it would not have been necessary 
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to issue ‘‘ smoky ’’ powder cartridges for the Springfield rifles in 
the hands of volunteers, since a satisfactory smokeless powder 
had been adopted previous to the war. When war was declared 
and increased appropriations became available, it was necessary 
for the first few months to concentrate all efforts on the manufac- 
ture of the .30 caliber ammunition, after which smokeless-powder 
ammunition, caliber .45, was manufactured and issued. This 
concentration on caliber .30 ammunition would not have been 
necessary had funds and facilities previously been provided to 
enable a considerable reserve of this ammunition to be accumu- 
lated. 

Before concluding these remarks I desire to append a partial 
list of material in service in the Army, recommended and adopted 
by the Ordnance Department, but not invented by ordnance offi- 
cers. Nothing could more clearly exhibit the just and patriotic 
spirit of our ordnance officers than this long and interesting list. 
Surely, the outside inventor has had a fair field if this list signi- 
fies anything: 

Partial list of material in service recommended and adopted by the Ordnance | 
Department but not invented by ordnance officers. 

Present system of built-up gun con- | Present system of slotted-screw 
struction. breech mechanism. 


Armor-piercing shot and shell. Caps for armor-piercing projectiles. 
8-inch converted rifle on Palliser sys- | Parrott guns. 
tem. | Krag-Jérgensen rifle. 
Piper gun. Mills cartridge belt. 
McKeever cartridge box. Gardiner machine gun. 
Knife bayonet. Colt automatic gun. 
Gatling machine gun. Hotchkiss mountain gun. 
Maxim automatic gun. Scott telescopic sight. 
Hotchkiss revolving cannon. Repiotting boards and relocators. 
Vickers mountain gun. 6-pounder Driggs-Seabury gun and | 


Sight for ay ‘uns. mount. 
15-pounder Driggs-Seabury gun and | 4.7-inch Armstrong R. F. gun and | 
mount. mount. | 


€-pounder American Ordnance Co.'s | 4-inch Driggs-Schroeder gun and | 
gun and mount. mount. 

6-inch Vickers R. F. gun and mount. | Weldon range finder. 

Magneto firing box. Smokeless powder. } 

Base end and azimuth instruments. 12-inch Easton & Anderson mortar 

Maximite. carriage. 

Drift scale on small-arm sight. 5-inch carriage, pillar mounting. 

Artillery harness. McClellan saddle. 

Subcaliber tubes. Cincha for cavalry and artillery. 

Carbine scabbard. | Horse qqntoment recommended by 

Quadrant, | mixed rd of officers). 

Meat can (recommended by mixed | Cavalry forge. 

board of officers). 12-inch casemate carriage. 

Service revolver. Electric control of disappearing gun 
Hotchkiss fuse. | carriages. 
Morris tubes. | Canister. 
Borman fuse. ; Hotchkiss projectile. 
Accles & Bruce feed for Gatling guns. | Copper rotating band on projectiles. 
Noble crusher gauge. Archibald wheel. 

| Freyre gas check. } 

The history of the past fourteen years is substantially but a | 
repetition of the history of the last seventy-five years. It does | 
not show that the work of the Ordnance Bureau is perfect, but it | 
does show a record of unsurpassed devotion to duty and of solid | 
accomplishment. 

Some criticism of it has, no doubt, been justly directed at its | 
work, but the suggestion that its members have consumed their | 
energy in seeking to hold themselves in chapels of ease is not only | 
unjust but absurd. 

We have no better examples of brains and industry, of con- | 
science and courage, than the Ordnance Bureau has furnished us. 

Let us criticise when necessary, but let us not substitute for 
real intelligence and scientific knowledge our own ill-tempered | 
and ill-advised condemnation. 

The ordnance officers both in the Army and the Navy have met | 
courageously and wisely the great technical and industrial ques- | 
tions which our modern development has forced to the front, and | 
We may rest secure in the assurance that the glory of our military 
achievements, both in war and peace, will, in just proportion, be | 
shared by the Bureaus of Ordnance. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Before the gentleman takes his 
seat I would like to have him speak on the other branch of the 
remarks of the gentleman from Colorado. 

The CHAIRMAN. I would suggest to the gentleman from 
Tennessee that there is no amendment before the House. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Then I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I suggest that the gentleman on the right 
{Mr. TayLER of Ohio] has the floor. 

Mr. TAYLER of Ohio. Then I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. How can you yield? 

Mr. HEMENWAY. Oh, let it go. 

_Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I hope the gentleman from Geor- 
gia will not prevent me from trying to get some information on 
this subject. I understood the gentleman from Colorado to state 
that the reason one of these committees was appointed was, be- | 
cause the other committee was composed of alot of men who had 
patents and that oy unloaded those patents on the Government. 

Mr. BELL. No; I never said that. 








a TAYLER of Ohio, He said that was a charge that was 
made, 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. The gentleman states now that I 
misunderstood him, and I am glad that Idid. I will ask the gen- 
tleman from Ohio if he knows of anything going to show the rea- 
son why the second ordnance committee or the second bureau was 
a that it was because the first bureau was not doing its 

uty 

Mr. TAYLER of Ohio. No; my understanding of the 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. As a committee composed of pat- 
entees who wanted to unload their product on the Government. 

Mr. TAYLER of Ohio. Oh, there certainly was no such rea- 
son as that assigned by any responsible person, nor did any such 
ground exist. The Board of Ordnance and Fortification was very 
properly established by Congress and was composed of various 
representatives of various arms of the Army, with a civilian mem- 
ber, one member of the board being an officer in the Ordnance 
Department, not the Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, however, 
necessarily. Sometimes it has been the chief, and sometimes the 





| representative of that Department has not been the chief. Now, 


that Board, composed of representative persons from several arms 


| of the Army, had presented to it the various claims of individuals 


who, presenting them to the Ordnance Department, might not 
think that they would get the fairest hearing and who would thus 
have a variety of counsel, and that Board would order experi- 
ments to be made with the devices presented from funds which 
Congress annually appropriates for the purpose. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Now, did any member of that 
committee recommend the sale to the Government through that 
committee of any patent owned by any of them? 

Mr. TAYLER of Ohio. Oh, no; not at all; not in any case. 


Omnibus Public Building Bill—Post-Office at Springfield, 
Tenn. 


SPEECH P 


OF 
Ty TY Cc 
HON. JOHN W. GAINES, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 29, 1902. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union,and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 14018) to increase the limit of cost 
of certain public buildings, to authorize the purchase of sites for public build- 
ings, to authorize the erection and completion of public buildings, and for 
other purposes— 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: During the last and at the present session of 
this Congress I introduced a bill to appropriate $20,000 to pur- 
chase a site and build a post-office building in the town of Spring- 
field, Robertson County, Tenn. 

The people of Springfield thought this amount was a modest 
request for a post-office building such as they want and need, and 
would be granted by Congress. 

However, the Treasury Department, in reporting approvingly 
upon the measure, requested that an additional amount be ap- 
propriated, that office room, to wit, a second story, might be added 
to the proposed building for the use of the internal-revenue de- 
partment at Springfield. The Treasury Department recommend 
an additional appropriation of $14,600, or a total of $34,600. 


| The estimated cost of the building (with necessary equipments, 
all fireproof apparatus necessary) is $32,000, as stated in a letter 
| of Secretary Gage to the chairman of the Committee on Public 


Buildings and Grounds, January 27, 1900. 

I believe that a two-story building, one for the post-office and 
the other for the internal-revenue department, that would be en- 
tirely acceptable to the people of Springfield and the Government, 
can be built for less than $32,000, while, of course, we know that 
the internal equipments of the t-office can be made to cost 
much less (or much more) than is estimated by the Department 
and would be acceptable to all parties. 

The amernt of internal revenue annually collected ‘‘ on prop- 
erty taxable and taxed in Robertson County is $202,463.19,”’ as 
stated in letter to me from the collector of internal revenue at 
Nashville. This letter I have here and is dated January 4, 1901. 

The Internal-Revenue Commissioner, in a letter to the Super- 
vising Architect as of January 25, 1900, says: 

The internal revenue collected from taxables in Robertson County “ap- 
proximates $175,000 per annum,” and adds, “I would therefore respectfully 
modify my statement in the letter referred to, and ask that two rooms, ag- 
gregatin eure feet of floor space, be allowed for the internal-revenue 
office in the public building at Springfield, Tenn. 

Respectfully, 
G. W. WILSON, Commissioner. 
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So that while the people of Springfield would be satisfied with 
a building and site to cost (exclusive of furniture, of course) 
$20,000, the Internal-Revenue Department, or the Treasury De- 
partment, seeing the importance of having an internal-revenue 
office at Springfield, requests that an additional appropriation be 
made for that purpose. 

In other words, the people of Springfield want a post-office, and 
the Treasury Department wants an internal-revenue office there. 
Both are sadly needed. 

I have been informed reliably that some time in the last year or 
so the internal-revenue officer, while in Springfield, not having 
any headquarters or office in which to keep his stamps, carried 
them in his pocket and lost them on the street. 

In addition to this, the postmistress at Springfield writes, in a 
letter to me of January 4, 1901, as follows: 

I neglected to say that we have no iron proof vaults, burglar-proof safe— 
in fact nothing to place or deposit our funds, money orders, or stamps. We 
are forced by these circumstances to carry our funds, stamps, etc., at night 
after closing to the bank, where, by permission of the cashier, we can place 
them for the night in his vault. 

So unsafe, discreditable and disgraceful I may add, to this great 
Government, is this miserable post-office building that the mer- 
chants and exporters of tobacco and liquors, who have a valuable 


mail, and the people generally, instead of depositing their mail in | 
the post-office, carry it by hand and in wagons to the six mail | 
trains that pass Springfield every twenty-four hours and deposit | 


it on the trains. 

This, of course, makes the gross receipts from the post-office at 
Springfield much smaller than if the mail was deposited in the 

i . 
post iffice. 

The gross receipts for the year ending June, 1900, the postmis- 
tress states, was ** $3,237.18 and the net revenue turned over to the 
Government annually is $1,440.42." The postmistress states, and 
the official records show, that ‘* the total cost for rent, light, and 
fuel per year for this old shack of a post-office is $185.57,’’ yet the 
Government collects from the people in this county, **from the 
taxables in this county,’’ annually, and have for the last twenty 
years, from $174,000 to $200,000 internal revenue. 

And yet it seems because the revenues from this post-office are 
so small—the population of Springfield being only about 1,900 
(that is, within the technical limits—with from 3,000 to 4,000 in 
the technical limits and the suburbs combined)—that no appro- 
priation has been provided for in this bill to erect this build- 
ing. 

I have explained why the gross recipts are so small—the people 
take their mail to the train—yet here is this great Government of 
ours, that has been gathering about $200,000 for the last twenty 
years, or about $4,000,000, from the taxables in this county, and 
yet because the revenues are small and the population is small 
this post-office matter must be and is ignored by the committee 
that reports this bill. 

The postmistress thus further describes this building: 

tisin avery bad condition. It is an old frame building, undesirable in 
appearance, badly located, improperly ventilated, and poorly lighted. There 
is an old cellar under the building, which has been partly filled up, but water 
still stands in it, thus rendering the room unhealthy. The lobby is entirely 
too large, ungainly in appearance, poorly lighted, heated, and ventilated. 
Our cabinet extends only about two-thirds of the way from the floor to the 
ceiling, and when Ior my employees are out of the office we have to lock all the 
doors, so that when this is done the lock-box renters can not get to their 
boxes. The lock boxes can only be reached when the doors to the lobby are 
open. 

In addition to this poor excuse for a building, it is the best that can be had 
at this time (unless a new one is built by the Government or someone), for 
the reason that a most disastrous fire last year burned down one side of the 
public square and *‘ thereis not any suitable building that can now be rented.” 

The situation is thus described by one of Springfield’s leading 
citizens who visited Washington a few days ago: 

The post-office at Springfield is so insecure that valuable packages are not 
considered safe in it and have to be taken every night to some safe place and 
cepo ‘ 
and find they are not in the office, being away in some other place for safety, 
and have to wait for them until next day. There have been three destructive 
fires in that vicinity in recent years, and the building is very inflammable. 
It is not secure as a stronghold and robbers could easily break in. 

There is not a suitable building in the town that can be rented. 

Robertson County pays more internal-revenue taxes than any other county 
in Tennessee, and there is no Government place there that is safe, Fre- 
quently large quantities of stamps are ordered and there is no place to de- 
posit them until used or called for. : ' 

The shabby appearance of the post-office shames an otherwise beautiful 
town and does no credit to the Government. 

Compare this miserable post-office building with the magnifi- 
cent court-house in Springfield the enterprising and patriotic citi- 
zens of Robertson County taxed themselves to build and did 
build. Sir, it is a splendid monument to themselves and their 
posterity. I wired there to know what it cost, and am in receipt 
of the following answer: 
SPRINGFIELD, April 28, 1902. 

JOHN E. GARNER. 


The making of this appropriation and the building of this post- 


Court-house cost $20,000. 








d. Frequently people to whom such packages are sent call for them | 





office has been indorsed and recommended by the governor of 
Tennessee, who approved a resolution passed by the legislature 
of Tennessee indorsing this project. It has been approved by ex- 


| Secretary Gage, when Secretary of the Treasury of the United 


States; it has been approved by the late Commissioner Wilson, of 
the InternakRevenue Department of the Government; it has been 
approved by the county court of Robertson County, Tenn.; it has 
been approved by all the merchants, manufacturers, bankers, and 
tobacconists in Springfield, and I have here from them a long 
petition addressed to me urging the passage of this measure. 

It has been approved at a huge mass meeting of the citizens of 
Springfield, feeling that their cause is just; that the Government 
has overlooked them long enough in this matter. 

At this meeting a committee was appointed to show the need of 
this building and to put on paper what Springfield commercially 
is; and I have in my hand the report of this committee, in the 
nature of a petition, setting forth clearly, succinctly, and briefly 
what Springfield is commercially, and you can see from this what 
her people are socially—a part of the very best people in this or 
any country. 

I can add nothing to this splendid statement of their cause, and 
I will read it just as this committee has written their report. It 
is a good speech within itself, and I beg the indulgence of the 
committee while I read it, as follows: 

Hon. JoHN WESLEY GAINES, 

Member of Congress from Tennessee, 
_ DEAR Sir: Atamass meeting of the citizens of Springfield, Tenn., held 
in Stratton’s Opera House October 26, 1899, we were appointed a committee 
to get up statistics showing the necessity for a pS building at Spring- 
field, Tenn. We have performed that duty and submit the following report: 

Springfield, Tenn., furnished two companies of infantry in the war with 
Spain—Company K, Capt. 8S. O. Murphey, First Tennessee, saw service in 
Philippines; Company E, Capt. 8. G. Ragsdale, Fourth Tennessee, saw serv- 
ice in Trinidad, Cuba. Springfield and Robertson County have paid on an 
average of $400,000 yearly for the last twenty years whisky and tobacco rey- 
enue taxes. 

Volume of railroad business, 











| Nine 
Source of revenue. 1898. | months of 
| 1899, 
SN CUE 5, cies kcnacktinia dena iinnwaniiee odiwiswamaaitied | $12,558.69 | $12, 030.06 
SOIMIIIID ac cscs cobb hehe ania secbobsea ickartesp ab alia domi 55,497.85 | 55, 000. 12 
NE NERD... . «atin wits dbbin hadadaiieaitomsaie 865. 26 | 248. 77 
Southern Express Company ..................--..- 8, 127. 63 | 8, 527.75 


Western Union Telegraph Company, 1899, $800.56. Daily average number 
of trains: Passenger, 8; freight, 22. Twelve million pounds of tobacco 
bought and sold here per annum, at anaverage of 6 cents per pound, $720,(00. 
Amount of tobacco furnished yearly to the * Regie contract’ from pring- 
field and Robertson County, 5,500,000 pounds. Robertson County exports to- 
bacco to all importing countries of the world. Amount of business done 
annually by the business houses of Springfield is $973,000. 


Banking business of Springfield. 
We have two banks actively engaged at present. 


IEEE OL ALON PALADIN Nice $110, 000 
ED gen cncrncn'p dunge dies shncatbesatesd actabugintlaldiusehiessesuarinn 28, 000 
SI Gorin sien Sdtinddntitnkas dcicinditilghinsdeidlésénniie 455, 000 


Robertson County Banking and Trust Company just started in business; 
capital stock, $25, 000. 

Commercial fertilizers sold in Springfield per annum, 1898 and 1899, 
15,800,000 pounds. 





Robertson County tax aggregate. 

Aggregate for the year— 
ie $49, 821.11 
PD dc ccudcsedcnnatobbatiodhbbuncds eendenannstiaksbanseddebnadet 54, 767. 68 


Springfield has 80 business houses and 18 public buildings, including 
churches. It is lighted by electricity. Its population is from 3,700 to 4,000. 
Taxable property within city limits is $811,000. Thirteen teachers are em- 
ployed in our city schools. 


Volume of telephone business. 
Number of instruments— 


JARRE A. Wins few lne sk <5 Cbdaig Jubbndasedviddeendel ed scuaiove (0 
SERGE Ba Te bntvdeenictsnscijececcktidnibntiabensbapiaaepe eemaeee 112 
IN TI irate os on ies ene uma snitidinkad nerinaana ca a imdinree = 168 
Business for the year— sil 
Fae ALLS Ee Le naladeh antes $2, 760 
eee oe ee i ie ee $2, 9OU 
Number of miles of wire up in town and county— a“ 
I ee eeene 423 
PROS 9, WOU. oii tins Gadecvngaktupccneand ee cceuul Stidnastniedeses eins 513 
Cee occ icine nica eeete caddie 
Towns in the county connected with Springfield— 9 
SORMEE EY 1, HERO. onan cattamuusces snencsiusnnutapenvebnendiaseanen=se*" ; 
A ee a eae be ote bus duct eetendesebebeeesecces 16 


QOesOe FR BAD a cckciccnks c6ecsddbiede dla dckedi dee 


Springfield's post-office is third class; exchange with five mail trains ay, 
number of stamps canceled per day, 400 to 500; pounds of mail received ed 
week, 600; pounds of mail sent out per week, 675; post-office per week, = 
average number of registered packages received weekly, 40; average num = 
of régistered packages sent out weekly, 45; number of lock boxes rentec , = 
number of call boxes rented, 214; street drop boxes, 3; amount of pune 
stamps, postage-due stamps, special-delivery stamps. stamped envelopes, 
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newspaper wrappers, and postal cards received from the Department last 


quarter from uly 1 to September 30, 1899, $4,513.15; number of star-route 
offices supplied from this office daily, 9; number of star-route offices supplied 


from this office triweekly, 2. 
Springfield has: Preachers of the gospel, 9: attorneys at law, 12; dentists, 3; 
hysicians, 9; hotels, 5; boarding houses, 7; blacksmith and woodwork shops, 
- tobacco factories, 7; cigar factories, 1; flouring mills, 2; planing mills, 1; 
ice factories, 1; carpenter shops, 4; machine shops, 2; tin sho s, 2; tanyards, 
1: coal dealers, 8; livery stables, 4; churches, 7; public (free) school buildings, 
4: cemeteries, 3; 3,398 persons registered at the Commercial Hotel in the year 
1898; 8,241 persons registered at the Commercial Hotel first nine months of 
1899; 3,002 persons registered at the Dewey Hotel in the year 1898; 1,830 per- 
sons registered at the Dewey Hotel first nine months of 1899. 
Springfield has 8 newspapers. ora . 
Robertson a its steam road-building machinery. The Standard 
Oil Company has a large warehouse and tanks here. 


full 
ss A. E. GARNER. 
H. ©. TRUE. 
NEEL GLENN. 


J. C. GARNER, Jr., Secretary. 

Mr. Chairman, so far as I am informed the people of Robert- 
son County have never before asked the Federal Government for 
assistance; in fact I know it is true that there is not a single pub- 
lic building, not a single monument in Robertson County, that 
would remind that splendid and glorious people that we have a 
Federal Government, excluding the star-route service. 

There is nothing within the limits of that glorious county, 
amongst that splendid and patriotic people, that would remind 
them or their children that they are citizens of this great Repub- 
lic or that this great Government is in actualexistence. No; not 
one. Yet they have paid, as I have shown, for over twenty years, 
annually, from $175,000 to $200,000 internal-revenue tax. 

They have built their churches, they have built their schools, 
they have built their court-houses, they have built their manu- 


factories, they have their broad acres of tobacco, and sell their | 


tobacco throughout the world. They pay a tax on this product, 
too—to the Government. 
Government has exacted of them without a murmur. 
furnished soldiers, and among the first, when the din of war was 
sounded, when we said ‘‘ Cuba is and of a right should be free and 
independent.’’ They have furnished soldiers in all of our wars, 
including that in the Philippines. 

Some of the most distinguished soldiers—officers and privates 
of the immortal First Tennessee Regiment came from this county, 
and yet, because the revenues of this post-office are small, and 
partly the fault of the Government and because the population 
within the technical limits is small, they are to be denied this lit- 





tle appropriation to build a post-office that would be a credit to | 


these people and an honor to the Government. 
This is not right and it is not fair; it is not just; it is not deal- 


ing out equal and exact justice to all, and I regret, and grievously | 


regret, that the committee, as I am informed by the chairman, 


say they can not make appropriations for post-offices with reve- | 


nues so small, with populations so small, as this; that if they did 
the appropriations in similar places would have to be made gen- 
eral throughout the country, and that it would require so much 
to build such post-offices at such places that it would be practi- 
cally impossible for the Government to make the appropriation. 


Now, I will ask the chairman, the gentleman from Nebraska | 


[Mr. Mercer], if I can get his attention, if I have stated sub- 
stantially the reasons why his committee failed to make this ap- 
propriation for this post-office? 

Mr. MERCER. Mr. Chairman, I will state that the gentleman 
fairly states the situation. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Even under this rule it seems to 
me that I have shown from fair and undisputable facts that this 
1s a case With so much merit otherwise as to overturn this objec- 
tion, to override the reason for or reason of this rule. I insist 
that in all justice and in all fairness that Springfield is an excep- 


tional case, an exceptionally ‘‘ hard case,’’ and that at least it | 


should be made an exception to this rule, and that this appropri- 
ation should have been allowed. 
sut, Mr. Chairman, Congress has not yet adjourned. I am 
not yet done in this matter. I shall not surrender here. I shall 
continue the fight, for I think justice demands it, and I believe 
this Congress will yet make this appropriation. —_- 
Mr. Chairman, without further detaining the honorable com- 


mittee, and returning thanks to the Chairman, who has extended | 
my time and given this opportunity to explain this case, I now | 


ask unanimous consent that I may be permitted to place in the 
Recorp the petition touching upon this matter, from which I have 
read, and two or three official documents relating to this matter. 
& The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee | Mr. 
GAINES] asks unanimous consent to print in the Recorp certain 
documents to which he has referred. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


They have paid all burdens the Federal | 
They have | 


The documents referred to are as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, D. C., January 25, 1909. 
The SUPERVISING ARCHITECT. 

Srr: On further examination of the subject of your inquiry of the 8th 
ultimo, in regard to the necessity fora room in the public building about to 
be erected at Springfield, Tenn., for the internal-revenue force at that point, 
I have to advise you that the advice contained in office letter of the 9th 
ultimo was predicated upon the amount of taxes actually received at Spring- 
field, and not upon the amount actually paid in that vicinity. 

The records of this office disclose the fact that the mternal-revenue re- 
ceipts paid in that immediate vicinity, including receipts from the three dis- 
tilleries there, approximate $175,000 per annum. I would therefore respect- 
fully modify my statement in the letter referred to and ask that two rooms, 
aggregating 800 square feet of floor space, be allowed for the internal-revenue 
office in the public building at Springfield, Tenn. 


Respectfully, 
G. W. WILSON, Commissioner. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, January 27, 1 

The CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS, 
House of Representative 
Srr: In compliance with the request contained in your communication of 
the 17th instant for a report in connection with H. R. 901, providing for the 
acquisition of a site and the erection thereon of a suitable building, with 
fireproof vaults therein, for the accommodation of the post-office and other 
Government offices at Springfield, Tenn., at a cost not to exceed $20,000, I 
have the honor to advise you that from computations made based upon data 
which has been collected with a view to ascertaining the requirements of the 
yo service at Springfield it is estimated that a thoroughly fireproof 
| building, with basement and one story, of 2,000square feet area, with heating 
apparatus, fireproof vaults, and approaches, affording sufficient accommoda- 
tions for the post-office, can be constructed for $32,000, exclusive of cost of site. 
Accommodations for the internal-revenue office can be provided in a mez- 
zanine story. 
It is estimated that a site of sufficient size to accommodate a building of 
the description above indicated, to allow for the 40-foot fire limit provided by 
the bill in question, and to permit of an extension of 30 feet to the building in 

the future, can be secured for about $2,600. 


” 











rr ee oo udmmdnans @iadeemanwinelas $32,000 
a ce i wa ee cm meiibampind wil csdinngieaenen 2,600 
a a $34, 600 


In this connection, your attention is invited to the fact that the clause “ nor 
shallany site be purchased until estimates for the erection of a building which 
will have accommodations for the transaction of the public businessand which 
| shall not exceed in cost the balance of the sum herein limited after the site 
| shall have been purchased or condemned and paid for, shall have been ap- 

sroved by the Secretary of the Treasury,” contained in the bill in question, 
| is in conflict with section 855, United States Revised Statutes, which ine been 
| held to forbid any expenditure for improvements on any site or land pur- 

chased by the United States until a valid title thereto has been vested in the 
Government, and it is suggested that the apparent object of this clause may 
readily be accomplished by providing that the building shall furnish suffi- 
cient accommodations for the transaction of the public business, and shall 
not exceed in cost the balance of the sum herein limited after the site shall 
have been purchased and paid for. 

Your attention is also invited to the fact that the prohibition contained 
| in said bill, that ‘‘no money appropriated for this purpose shall be available 
until a valid title to the site for said building shall be vested in the United 
States, nor until the State of Tennessee shall have ceded to the United States 
exclusive jurisdiction over the same,” will prevent the payment, until after 
the acquisition of a site, of the customary preliminary expenses, sucle as 
advertising, the traveling and subsistence expenses of the agent of this De- 
partment who may be detailed to examine and report upon the suitability of 
such sites as may be offered, etc. Unless it is intended that such items 
should not be paid promptly, itis suggested that the provisions of section 
355, United States Revised Statutes, hereinbefore referred to, are ample for 
the purpose of preventing the purchase of.a site until the State has ceded 
to the United States jurisdiction over the same, or the erection thereon of 
any building until the Attorney-General has passed favorably on the title 
thereto, and it is respectfully suggested, therefore, that the prohibitory 
clause referred to be stricken from the bill, or that the ordinary preliminary 
| expenses be exct pat from its operations. 
i Respectfully, 


L. J. GAGE, Secretary. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 13, 1902. 
CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS, 
House of Representatives. 
Sir: Referring further to the request of January 15, 1902, from your com- 
mittee for a report in connection with H. R. 3164, providing for the erection 
of a public buiiding at Springfield, Tenn., I have the honor to advise you 
that it is estimated that a basement and one-story building of 2,800 square feet 
ground area will be sufficient. A building of the dimensions indicated. of 
nonfireproof construction. including heating and ventilating apparatus, fire- 
proof vaults, and approaches, will cost $35,000, exclusive of site. It is esti- 
| mated that a suitable site of sufficient size to accommodate said building, to 
allow for the 40-foot fire limit, and to permit of a 30-foot extension to the build- 
ing in the future, can be secured for $3,000. 





aids cod aentacnaghdedanevees seescenees $35, 000 
| ee eceiaachianeaeees 3,000 
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In this connection your attention is invited to the fact that the clause ‘nor 
shall any site be purchased until estimates for the erection of a building 
which will have sufficient accommodations for the transaction of the public 
business, and which shall not exceed in cost the balance of the sum herein 
limited after the site shall have been purchased or condemned and paid for, 
shall have been approved by the Secretary of the Treasury,” contained in 
said bill, is in conflict with section 355, Revised Statutes of the United States, 
which has been held to forbid any expenditure for improvements on any site 
or land purchased by the United States until a valid title thereto had been 
| vested in the Government; and it is suggested that the apparent object of 
this clause may readily be accomplished by providing that the building shall 
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furnish sufficient accommodations for the transaction of the puplic business, 
and shall not exceed in cost the balance of the sum therein limited after the 
site shall have been purchased and paid for. 

Your attention is also invited to the fact that the prohibition contained in 
said bill, that “‘no money appropriated for this purpose shall be available 
until a valid title to the site for said building shall be vested in the United 
States, nor until the State of Tennessee shall have ceded to the United States 
exclusive jurisdiction over the same during the time the United States shall 
be or remain the owner thereof, for all purposes except the administration 
of the criminal laws of thesaid Stateand the service of civil process therein,” 
will prevent the payment, until after the acquisition of the site, of the cus- 
tomary preliminary expenses, such as advertising, the traveling and sub- 
sistence expenses of the agent of the Department who may be detailed to 
examine and report upon the suitability of such sites as may be offered, etc. 
Unless it is intended that such items should not be paid promptly, it is sug- 

ested that the provisions of section 355, Revised Statutes of the United 
States, are ample for the purpose of preventing the purchase of a site un- 
til the State has ceded to the United States jurisdiction over the same or the 
‘erection thereon of any ae until the Attorney-General has passed fa- 
vorably on the title thereto, and it is respectfully suggested, therefore, that 
the prohibitory clause referred to be stricken from the bill or that the ordi- 
nary preliminary expenses be excepted from its operations. 


espectfully, 
H. A. TAYLOR, Assistant Secretary. 


SPRINGFIELD, TENN., January 4, 1901. 
Hon. J. W. GAINEs, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Srr: Yours of the 2d instant to hand and contents carefully noted. 
I take pleasure in furnishing the data asked for. 

First. Rent from July 1, 1899, to July 1, 1900, $150; light from July 1, 1899, to 
July 1, 1900, $10.05; fuel, $25.52; total, $185.57. 

Second. It isin very bad condition. 

Third. Itisan old frame building, undesirable in appearance, badly located, 
improperly ventilated, and poorly lighted. There isan old cellar under the 
building which has been partly filled up, but water still stands in it, thus 
rendering the room unhealthy. The lobby is entirely too large, ungainly in 
appearance, poorly lighted, heated, and ventilated. 

‘ourth. Our cabinet extends only about two-thirds of the way from the 
floor to ceiling, and when I and my employees are out of office we have to 
lock all the doors, so that when this is done the lock-box renters can not get 
to their boxes. 

Fifth. The lock boxes can only be reached when the doors to the lobby are 
open. 


Sixth. Gross receipts for the year ending June 20, 1900 ___.__......-.. $3, 237.18 


Seventh. Gross receipts, six months ending December 31, 1900 --...- 1,507.10 
Eighth. Gross receipts, three months ending December 31, 1900 - -.._. 773. 39 
Ninth. Net revenue to Government twelve months ending June 30, 
SEE itctnconccnebcnhis eine wat onan nigeiasbiithineautede aeitaiiiet indice ess 1, 440. 42 
Summary for one year to June 30, 1900. 
GNU RUNGE anne cenowe nese ceticnpesinsinéstssuntntentiantbaéngehiae $3, 237.18 
EXPENDITURES. PAG 
RT ee RS $1, 400.00 
ST ID iika dcicnncegsne nde labnmsiaceadestinnssian tneidtedicipineiiinis dtbiecpitamaets 200. 00 
TID iunntetindinene nitmpendinnne simp ten aipdamainte thplininna saben 150.00 
UE <i-omatininhinneteiaiiniinn oiphatisedosécubiewaneaaeetaaaaraaiios 2. 52 
a ee ee ee ee eae 10.05 
IIE, GEE OUI. 95950 nc inten sone coensonsectsnnseneénssontaeeerne .10 
Receipts for special-delivery letters... ..................--.---06s--.-<0 7.76 
Correction report September 30, 1600... .... 2.2 22.22. 2o ene eneenseeee 3.338 
1, 796. 76 
Ann Gees WH TARE once csetenesastdincentcsnsines cannts 1,440. 42 
NE iiss cin secthntintndesceninivnngpidbbbintiiebaiecenataeties 8, 237.18 
You thus see that our office paysa net revenue of $1,440.42 per year. I have 


four clerks, including my husband, and am trying to give patrons good serv- 
ice, and feel satisfied I do, as I hear no complaint. 

I hope that you will get usa building here so that we can givea service 
that will be creditable to our town and Government. I assure you that I 
will do all in my power to give good service. 

Iloping to hear favorable report from you soon, Iam, yours, truly, 
SUSAN C. CHEATHAM. 
Postmistress, Springfield, Tenn. 

P. S.—I neglected to say that we have no fireproof vaults, burglar-proof 
safe—in fact nothing in which to place or deposit our funds, money orders, 
andstamps. We are forced by these circumstances to carry our funds, 
stamps, etc.,at night after closing to the bank, where, by permission of the 
cashier, we can place them for the night in his vault. 


Houser OF REPRESENTATIVES, Washington, January 2, 1901. 
PosTMISTRESS, Springfield, Tenn. 

DEAR MADAM: Iam hard at work on our Springfield t-office matter, 
and beg of you to honor me with prompt replies to the following questions, 
to wit: What does it cost the Government to rent, heat, light, and take care 
of the post-office building now occupied by you? Second, what is its present 
condition with reference to health of the Government employees using it? 
If not good, why? Does or did water accumulate in the building, etc.’ In 
the absence of yourself or assistant is or not the building locked up, thereby 
excluding the lock boxes from use? In other words, are not the lock boxes 
used only when the post-office is “open?’’ What are the gross receipts for 
the last fiscal year and for the last six calendar months and fiscal quarter? 
What is the net revenue to the Government? 

Give me any other information or data that will assist me in my efforts to 

t our post-office building bill through Con: . Iam hard at work and 

ave this particularly in hand, and the committeeis waiting upon me to give 
them answers to these eure. In a letter of December 30, 1899, Postmas- 
ter-General Smith says that the grossreceipts from this post-office were $3,158; 
net revenue, $1,458; allowance for rent, fuel, and light $198; square feet of floor 
space, 1,300; number postal employees, 2, as of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1899. Bring these items down to the very latest dates you can. Answer me, 
if you please, at once. Mr. Ewin Burney wrote me some interesting data 
along these lines, but I have mislaid the letter along with others. Iam very 
anxious about this and hope you can at once comply with my request. 

I am, my dear madam, very truly, yours, 
JNO. W. GAINES. 


court of Robertson: County, Tenn., composed of the 


The ~~ | robe! ( : magis- 
county, being in special session upon other matters, deem it 


trates of sai 


| late a member of the 
| Vania. 





ys per to recommend tothe Congress of the United States that a public 
yuilding at Springfield for a post-office, a stamp clerk, and other govern- 
mental purposes is not only desirable but necessary, and we recommend the 
building of the same. 
This October 28, 1899. 
C. G. Hatman, chairman; E. W. Williams, of ee of the peace; 


G. R. ert, justice of the peace; J. M. Food, justice of the 
yeace; F. W. Clayton, justice of the peace; B. Scott, justice of 
he peace; J. W. Crunk, justice of the peace: F. H. Corder, 
justice of the peace; V. A. eee pees of the ce; J.J. 
Bingley, justice of the peace; R. H. Fells, justice of the peace; 
J. M. Richards, justice of the peace; T. E. Durrett, justice of 
the peace; E. D. Patterson, justice of the peace; Mat Morris, 
pie of the peace; C. A. Burr, justice of the peace; T. H. 
louer, justice of the peace; I. E. Empson, justice of the peace; 
E. W. Corbin, justice of the peace; R. M. Suter, justice of the 
peace; J. B. Robertson, justice of the peace; A. W. Byrns, jus- 
tice of the peace; R. 8. Dramghen, Justice of the peace; J. H. 
Johnston, justice of the 2; J. W. 8. Widick, justice of the 
peace; G. B. justice of the peace; B. G Batts, justice 
of the peace; P. D. West; J. H. Orman; C. W. Crockett; B. L. 
Murphy; B. A. York; W. H. Swift. 
STATE OF TENNESSEE, Robertson County. 


I, G. E. Smith, clerk of the county court for the State and county afore- 
said, do hereby certify that the foregoing resolution was adopted by the 
county court of Robe nm County on October 28, 1899, and the same was signed 
by the members of said court in their own handwriting. 

Witness my hand and seal of court at office in Springfield, Tenn., this No- 


vember 2, 1899. 
(SEAL. ] G. E. SMITH, Clerk. 


Eulogy on the Death of Hon. Rufus K. Polk, 


REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM SULZER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, May 10, 1902, 


On the following resolution: 
_, Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that opportu- 
nity may be given for paying tribute to the memory of Hon. Rurus R Pox, 
ouse of Representatives from the State of Pennsy)- 


“Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the de- 
ceased and in recognition of his eminent abilities asa distinguished public 
ones. - House at the conclusion of the memorial proceedings shal! stand 
adjourned. 

‘Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

‘Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to send a copy of these resolutions 
to the family of the deceased.” 


Mr. SULZER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: As a personal friend and sincere admirer of the 
late Rurus K. PoLk, I simply desire on this sad memorial occa- 
sion to pay my poor tribute to his memory, and place on record 
my testimony to his sterling worth as a man, his grandeur of 
character, his ability as a legislator, his genial qualities as a com- 
panion, and his devoted patriotism as an American citizen. 

His sudden and unexpected death recently in the city of Phila- 
delphia was a great shock to every member of this House, a 
grievous blow to his innumerable friends, and an irreparable loss 
to his stricken and beloved family. His death has left a void in 
this Chamber that can not be filled, and his many acquaintances 
have lost a kindly, generous. noble-hearted friend, upon whose 


| like we shall not look again. 


He endeared himself to all who knew him. He possessed that 
indefinable quality that attracts, makes enduring friendships and 
holds them with a grip of steel for life. The better you knew 
him the more you liked him. He had a frank, open character, a 
sunshiny disposition, a generous heart, a forgiving spirit, and a 
sympathetic soul. He was courtly and considerate, broad minded 
and liberal, as modest as he was brave, and above all he was ab- 
solutely honest in all things—in deed and word and thought. He 
was a loving husband, an affectionate father, a loyal friend, a 
safe counselor, a brave soldier, an able legislator, a fearless rep- 
resentative, and a shining political light in his adopted State. He 
had the discernment to see the right and the courage to do his 


duty. 

He was a self-made man in the best sense of the term. He 
worked out his own career—was the architect of his own fortunes, 
and his sympathies were always with struggling humanity. He 
was a true democrat in its broadest significance. He believed 
in the people—in the destiny of the Republic; gloried in the great- 
ness of the flag and all that it represents, and at the first oppor 
tunity went to the front, an intrepid soldier, to defend it with is 
life. He stood for the rights of man; for the cause that lacked 
assistance; for the future in the distance, and the good that. he 
could do. He was an optimist and not a pessimist. His enduring 
faith in the coming of the better day was as immutable as it was 
sublime. He knew the world was growing greater and grander 
and more magnanimous. He saw the brotherhood of man = 
circling the globe, and his buoyant spirit leaped with joy 4s °° 
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beheld the bright harbinger of the coming morn when man’s hu- 

manity to man will make the whole world kin. : 
Born in Tennessee in 1866, of an historic family, he finished his 

education at the Lehigh University, in Pennsylvania, graduating 


Yes, I knew General GROSVENOR was to speak against this bill. 


He could not help it without hurting his record. He is consist- 
ent above all things. He preserves consistency by being always 
wrong and an even temper by being always mad. [Laughter.] 


with high honors in 1887. Then began the activities of practical | You willsee before Iam through that he is wrong, and I make pro- 


business life with all its stern realities. He began at the foot of | fert of his own words to show you that he is mad. 


Did he not just 


the ladder. By his energy, his industry, his earnestness, and his | tell you, in effect, that Congress was not bound and should not be 
perseverance he worked himself to the top. He was eminently | bound by any mere moral obligation which it was inconvenient 
successful: a splendid type of progressive man, an honor to the | to recognize? The point to which amind saturated with partisan 


community, a useful citizen, and his example an incentive to 
every hopeful boy and every struggling youth in the land. 
Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 

Mr. Speaker, Rurus K. Po.k died in the prime of life—as he 
was crossing the meridian—at the noontime of his usefulness, on 
the threshold of a great career, fruitful with future honors, 
mourned by all. He had fought the good fight, but his race had 


sibly sad when the light of life goes out and darkness comes be- 
fore our work is done—ere the hill of hope is climbed. 

His death was a great loss to the country, and he will be missed 
here and elsewhere more and more as the days and years come 
and go. Wecan not replace him; we can only mourn our loss 
and tearfully and tenderly lay our wreath of love on his bier and 
send our sympathy to his sorrowing family—to his grief-stricken 
and disconsolate widuw and his orphaned children. But words 
can not console a deep and lasting grief like this. How futile 
they are, after all, in the presence of death! And yet we know 
that our friend has gone to a better land—a more hospitable 
clime—and we who are left behind will fondly cherish his mem- 
ory while life endures, and the thousand and thousand kindly, 
generous, sympathetic deeds he did will ever and anon arise to 
praise and call him blessed and be, as they always will be, an 





abiding monument more lasting than marble or brass, more in- | 


destructible than stone or shaft. 


What seem to us but sad, funereal tapers 
May be heaven's distant lamps. 
* * * € * 


There is nodeath! What seems so is transition; 
This life of mortal breath 

Is but a suburb of the life a 
Whose portal we call Death. 


The Statehood Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. MARCUS A. SMITH, 


OF ARIZONA. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 8, 1902. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union,and | 


having under consideration the bill (H. R. 12543) to enable the people of Okla- 
homa, Arizona, and New Mexico to form constitutions and State govern- 
ments and be admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original 
States— 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: My anxiety to obtain an early vote on this bill 
has kept me thus far silent, and but for the remarkable and mis- 
leading statements just made by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
GROSVENOR] I would not now participate in this discussion, for 
I feel physically unable to stand long on my feet, and I therefore 


one statement made by the gentleman touching the population or 
resources of Arizona are justified by the facts. If he had known 
anything about the question he would have remained silent, or 
would have made a different and a better speech. 

Brooding for many days over the wrongs which my people 


wondering who could be found at this late day to further oppress 
us or take the floor to insist on our continued degradation. I 
felt certain no new member would do it, and I felt equally sure 
that none of those with whom I served these many years and who 
had an opportunity to know the real conditions would ever think 
of doing it, until my friend from Ohio crossed the field of my 
contemplation. Insten'ly T knew where to look for an attack, 
but no man could have imagined the kind of assault that would 
be made. There was presented such a fine wide field for his 
fancy—:ad you know fancy does not have to trouble itself about 
facts. Frobably there was no harm in his statements. Poetic 


i must be allowed, or the imagination must wither from 
lnaction. i 


| further selfish fear that political advantages may be lost. 





politics can be driven surprises the most thoughtful and observ- 
ant philosophy. To see men of commanding ability, under the 
influence of party exigency, willing, yea, anxious to oppress their 
fellow-men without mercy and without shame if by it they can 
secure success of their party in an election is to my mind one of 
the most remarkable signs flashing from the clouds which now 


| surround us, clouds big with danger for our future. 


Are you not shocked to hear from men on this floor that treaty 
promises created no obligation on the part of the Government 


| which it was bound to respect? That there was nothing binding 


not been run—in truth it had only begun. It is always inexpres- | in a mere moral obligation, and if you could not appeal success- 


fully to a mandamus or other legal remedy there you must bear 
what you can not help, and make the most of it? No writ can be 
executed legally against sovereignty, and therefore by this new 
code of moral ethics governments can do rightfully just what 
they please to do if they do it against those unable to fight. 
Away with such doctrine. The fact that a promise can not be 
ar makes a strict observance of its terms all the more 
sacred. 

The Government is bound by treaty obligations—by the prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Independence, by the very warp and 
woof of the Constitution—by that spirit of liberty and equality 
on which our institutions are built, and our existence depends, to 
admit Arizona as a State whenever she is qualified and worthy. 
That such is her condition now I shall attempt to demonstrate. 

Mr. Chairman, Arizona is entitled to statehood. Political con- 
siderations unworthy of the Congress of the United States have 
so far retarded her progress. Since my advent to the privileges 
of this floor I have seen admitted and I have advocated the ad- 
mission of Washington, Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Idaho, Wyoming, and Utah to the Union of States. I have dur- 
ing all this time stood a protesting witness against the injustice 
done Arizona, which was as well equipped as any, and far better 
than some of these, for the responsible duties and obligations of 
statehood. Twice have I passed the bill for the admission of Ari- 
zona through the House of Representatives, and once under a 
suspension of the rules, which required a two-thirds vote to pass 
it. I stood at the deathbed of its hopes on the Calendar of the 
Senate. The opposition in that august legislative body came from 
and the fatal blow was given by Senators from States whose 
whole area would barely make a good cow lot for Arizona. 

Opposition to the admission of the Territories was born of. and 
has been nursed by, ignorance and selfishness; ignorance of the 
resources, wealth, and civilization of the West; selfishness in 
maintaining the power of the East in Federal legislation and the 
From 
such considerations I appeal to your patriotism, your justice, your 
duty to your fellow-men, your country, and your conscience. 


| The inherent right of self-government under our Republic can 


not be disputed or questioned. It was guaranteed by the provi- 
sions of the treaty under which Arizona and New Mexico became 
a part of our possessions. And even if that treaty had been silent 
as to the right of statehood for these newly acquired possessions, 
the Government would in justice still be bound to admit any Ter- 
ritory into the Union when capable of self-government and pos- 


| sessed of the — population. This, from the very beginning, 
| has been the po 
beg the indulgent attention of the House while I show that not | 


icy of our Government and an essential part of 
that freedom and equality on which our Union is constructed and 
through which it has reached its present glory and renown. 

In acquiring that country embraced inthe Louisiana Purchase, 
extending from the Gulf of Mexico to the southern line of Eng- 
lish possessions on this continent, it was stipulated in the contract 


| entered into between the great Napoleon and our greater Jeffer- 
have suffered at the hands of partisan Congresses, I found myself 


son that the inhabitants of that region should have guaranteed to 
them all the rights of American citizenship, including the right 
of admission to the Union of States. 

Before the adoption of the Federal Constitution, several of the 
States had ceded to the United States all of their several claims 
to that vast region lying northwest of the Ohio River. In order 
to govern this great territory, and with the purpose of eventually 
organizing States from it, the celebrated ordinance of 1787 was 
adopted, which among other things provided (in the thirteenth 
article thereof) ‘‘ for the establishment of States and permanent 
governments therein and for their admission to a share in the Fed- 
eral councils on an equal footing with the original States at as early 
a period as may be consistent with the general interests.’’ Article 
14 of the same ordinance contains the following guaranty: ‘‘ It is 
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hereby ordained and declared by the authority aforesaid that the 
following articles shall be considered as articles of compact be- 
tween the original States and the people and the States in said 
territory, and forever remain unalterable except by common con- 
sent, to wit: * * * Whenever any of said States shall have 
60,000 inhabitants, such State shall be admitted by its Delegate 
into the Congress of the United States on an equal footing with 
the original States in all respects whatever, and shall be at liberty 
to form a permanent constitution and State government.”’ 

By this ordinance the grand old State of Virginia gave to the 
General Government the mighty States of Ohio, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, and Illinois, and I am proud to know that not one of her 
Representatives on this floor will cast a vote against the spirit of 
the compact their fathers made, no matter what course may be 
taken by the Representatives of those States which her generosity 
gave to the common country and whose rights and privileges she 
so carefully guarded against the very afflictions with which they 
now whelm us. 

This ordinance was again and again extended after the adoption 
of the Constitution, and its very essence was repeated in our 
treaty with Mexico under which was ceded the Territories now 
appealing for statehood. 

But little attention has Congress paid to these solemn guaran- 
ties, and we find its action or its quiescense so imbued with politics 
and political considerations as to silence the voice of justice and 
consanguinity. 

The conduct of Congress toward Arizona has been nothing 
less than tyranny. 

Complaint is made that we have not sufficient population. The 
same complaint was made against three-fourths of the States 
on their application for admission. The late census shows that 
Arizona has in round numbers 130,000 population. In this es- 
timate many Indians are included. That the census is scan- 
dalously wrong there can be no doubt. The Department admits 
that itis unreliable. In fact, there was no census taken. Under 
the laws fixing the compensation of census enumerators, no real 
census could be taken. As instances of the accuracy of that al- 
leged census, let me cite you to the city of Phoenix, the capital 
of the Territory. The census gives that town something over 
5,000 people, when the school census and the voting population 
shows beyond doubt that there are, at the lowest estimate, over 
10,000 people in that city. Yes, there are more than that. 

Take, again, the case of Bisbee, Ariz., where the census alleges 
a population of 3,000, when the fact is that the town has at least 
7,000 people in it. There are more men at work and with their 
names on the pay rolls of the mines than the census gives as the 
population of the town. If the enumerators have done such work 
as this on the cities, what can you expect of their returns from 
the distant outlying country precincts? The fact is, no census 
was ever taken at all. No reliance whatever can be placed 
on it. 

It is enough here for me to say that we have a population of at 
least 150,000 people, with as much patriotism and more general 
education than can be found in any other part of the United 
States. They add to the general wealth of the country more than 
twice as much per capita as any other subdivision of our country. 
They give per capita twice as much to education, hospitals, and 
charities in support of eleemosynary institutions than any polit- 
ical subdivision of the globe. They have spent of their own 
money more on public buildings, roads, highways, and other pub- 


lic improvements than any other people in this broad land; and | 


yet some of you from States with schoolhouses which we would 
not use as stables for our horses are assuming airs of superiority 
over us and daring to assert that we are not fit for political asso- 
ciation with you. I assert, measuring my words and knowing 
whereof I speak, that I represent here a constituency as wéll edu- 
cated, as well behaved, and as wholly patriotic as any member of 
this House, come from what State he may. 

No informed man on this floor, whatever reason he may have 
for his opposition, can be in earnest when he attacks our right on 
the ground of insufficient population. 

Bear with me while we take a hurried view of the history sur- 
rounding this question. Of the 25 States admitted to the Union, 
beginning with Vermont in 1791 and closing with Colorado in 
1876, Maine and Kansas alone had as much as 100,000 population. 
Vermont, Kentucky, Missouri, and California are the only others 
with as many as 50,000 population. In 1836 and 1837 the previous 
census giving a representative ratio of 47,700, Arkansas was ad- 
mitted with 25,000 and Michigan with 31,000. From 1845 to1848, 
when the representative ratio had reached 70,600, Florida, Iowa, 
and Wisconsin were admitted to the Union, Florida with 28,700, 
Iowa, 43,000, and Wisconsin, 30,900. 

Again, in 1858, when the ratio of representation had risen to 
93,500, Minnesota was admitted on the previous census showing 
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In 1867, when the ratio had risen to over 127,000, Nebraska was 
taken in on a population of 28,800, and in 1876, the ratio having 
reached 131,500, Colorado came in with only 39,000. 

With this history of these great States before you, you pretend 
to object to a Territory with over 150,000 intelligent people be- 


coming a part of the Union. You can not by such pretense de- 
ceive anybody. You can not even deceive yourselves by it. 
Have you observed the great impetus given to each State by its 
mere admission to the Union? In ten years after statehood Ken- 
tucky had increased 200 per cent; Tennessee, 195; Ohio, 408; Louis- 
iana, 100; Indiana, 500; Mississippiand Alabama, over 400; Illinois, 
350; Missouri, 111; Michigan, 221; Florida, 570; Iowa, 345; Wis- 
consin, 886; California, 370; Minnesota, 2,370, and all the balance 
named increased at the surprising average ratio of 275 per cent. 
The same general history holds good as toall the recently admitted 


| States, and will repeat itself when this bill shall happily become 


the law. 

Mr. Chairman, it is an outrage to longer keep these three Terri- 
tories or any of them out of the Union. They have suffered and 
are still suffering grievous wrongs at your hands. The ‘‘ water 
cure ’’ is nothing to what you have been giving Arizona for the past 
fifteen years. You have permitted Indians to “‘ pacify’’ our set- 
tlements by laying them waste, and, by the light of their burning 
homes, those so lucky as to escape butchery have beheld the last 
vestige of their property carried away by these marauding 
“‘wards of the Government,’’ and not one dollar of damage have 
you allowed the settler who had the right to expect your protec- 
tion. 

I was instrumental in having a bill passed permitting the in- 
jured to sue in the Court of Claims for these damages. The Sen- 
ate inserted a clause in the bill in effect prohibiting a recovery if 
the tribe was not at the time in amity with the United States. © In 
other words, no war claims would be allowed. Geronimo and his 
band laid waste ourcountry. He had with him not one in twenty 
of his tribe. The whole balance of the Apaches were on their 
reservation at peace with the Government. The Supreme Court 
decided that the United States was at war with the Apaches, and 
therefore no suit could be maintained. If it had been provided 
that only war claims could be collected the court could just as 
well have decided—and with much more reason—that the Apaches 
were at peace—true with a small marauding band at large—and 
have thus again defeated the just claims of these brave men who 
earried the lamp of civilization into the gloom of Western sav- 
agery and dedicated an empire to the service and wealth of 
our common country. You owe them not only the money which 
you permitted your wards to take from them, but a debt of im- 
mense and lasting gratitude, with the right to participate in the 
affairs of the Government on an equal footing with the balance 
of the States. The passage of this bill will be a slight recogni- 
tion of your duty to them. 

Mr. Chairman, a Territorial form of government is inherently 
bad. There isnoapology for it when the people are capable of main- 
taining a government of their own. I fear the country does not 
know the trials, tribulations, yea, horrors to which the people 
under it are subjected. Following the example of Mr. Toole, of 
Montana, when pleading for statehood, and using at times his 
language, I will proceed to a recital of our wrongs: 

Congress has given us a system of courts inherently wrong. - 

It has regulated the number of our judges, which is grossly in- 


| adequate and results often in delay and often in denial of justice. 


It denies us the authority to call an extra session of the legis- 
lature unless the will of the President be first consulted. 

It reserves the right to annul any law our legislature may pass, 
thus destroying the faith and credit of our public acts. It re- 


| serves the right to destroy any good obligation we may assume, 


and has actually validated and made binding on us a lot of ille- 
gal, worthless railroad bonds which the Supreme Court of the 
United States had previously declared void and of no effect. 

It has bound us hand and foot by a law prohibiting us from ex- 
pending our own money on public improvements, no matter how 
urgent our necessities. a 

It has stifled industries by prohibiting us from selling mining 
properties in foreign markets, thus laying on us an embargo not 
| borne by the States. ; : 

It has exempted 400 miles of railroad from taxation in Arizona 
and refuses to survey the enormous land grant of said road so 


| that taxes on the land might be imposed by the Territory. 


It has withheld from us our dowry of lands which belong to 
our school fund and refuses us all control over it until we become 
| a State, and then refuses us statehood. t 


| It gives us no representation in either House of Congress, ye 


imposes taxes burdensome to be borne. : z it 
It has imposed every burden of citizenship and withheld its 





benefits by denying us the.right to participate in Federal legisla- 


with only 7,000 inhabitants, and the next year Oregon became a | tion and a voice in the enactment of laws by which we are to 


State with only 13,200 population. 


| bound, 
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It has even refused to pynecunsete the salaries provided by law 


for the hungry officials it has sent us. fy 

It has deprived the frontier settlements of proper postal facili- 
ties, proceeding upon the unjust and impracticable basis that 
every post-office should be self-sustaining. : ; 

It has persistently refused to pass laws by which timber lands 
could be sold or leased and has hedged the limited right to take 
timber for any purpose with odious and impractical rules, har- 
assing the people with expensive suits, based on the ex parte 
statements of an obsequious special agent, who has found that 
his term of office depends on his activity in stirring up strife. 

It has invited settlement in the Territories on the promise that 
property should be protected against Indian depredations. Mil- 
lions of dollars of just claims, mildewed by age and still unpaid, 
are piled up in the departments, while the heroes of those trou- 
blesome times, grown weary of your injustice and the burden of 
years, have passed to where *‘ beyond these voices there is peace.”’ 
” And last, but not least, it has fastened upon us an odious sys- 
tem of carpetbag rule. 

The Administrations have been bound by party platforms to 
relieve this unholy and unnecessary system, but all have failed. 
Do not you remember that ‘‘ sending hither a swarm of officials ’’ 
was one of the indictments against the Crown in our Declaration 
of Independence, and was one of the causes of the war of our 
fathers against Great Britain? From that day until this hour 
the name and the occupation of the “ was and is 
odious toa free, self-respecting people. The insolence of office 
consequent on these alien appointments is almost unbearable. 
The imported officeholder owes nothing to the people whom he 
attempts to rule, and having no interest in common with them 
cares little except for the emoluments, which he and his hench- 
men can squeeze from the unwilling subjects of his wrongful 

ower, . 
' Mr. Chairman, I will no longer ask the House to listen to the 
melancholy story of our wrongs, but will ask its indulgence 
while I attempt to show the character of people on whom these 
indignities are so uselessly and causelessly heaped. 

Who settled the West? What character of people and whence 
came they? Were the pioneers in Arizona alien outcasts from 
foreign lands and the good society of our own States? No, sir; 
those were the young men from honest families of all the States, 
with an ambition to make a name for themselves and homes for 
those who loved them. With hearts that knew no fear and with 
spirits undaunted, they left their kindred and friends and home- 
endearing ties and set their faces to the wilderness. Impassable 
mountains seemed only an obstacle in their path, and the endless 
desert was invaded without fear. With untiring energy they 
removed all obstacles, with hopeful hearts surmounted all diffi- 
culties, until at last the desert was conquered; the mountains 
surrendered their treasure, and the home of youth’s bright hope 
became a reality; villages, towns, and cities sprang into active 
existence, schoolhouses everywhere dot the plains,and church 
spires point to heaven from every hamlet. 

This has all been done without your aid and while you were 
sleeping. Many of these brave, true men are enjoying in the 
peaceful sunset of life the full fruition of its morning hopes. 
May they long be spared to us! From that first settlement until 
now the sons of these Eoueete and men of like mold have spread 
over every county of the Territory. 

Every State in the Union, every corner of our Republic, is rep- 

resented there by its young, intelligent, courageous, self-reliant, 
and progressive manhood. They knew every lesson of citizen- 
= before they came to Arizona, and not one has been for- 
gotten, 
_ They are blood of your blood and bone of your bone, and are 
inspired by every sentiment that exalts or ennobles you. Why 
should you oe to keep such a people from the enjoyment of 
every blessing, of equal citizenship with you? In their names, 
I protest against every vote cast against this bill. Those who 
support it will be enshrined in the hearts of a grateful people, 
and conspicuous in her hall of records shall be hung a roll of 
honor bearing the name of every member of this House who by 
his vote aided their struggle to be free. Below this list of glori- 
fied names will be the inscription: “‘ There were some who voted 
against their country’s duty. They knew not what they did. 
Accord to such the charity of the world’s silence.”’ 

Nothing but miserable politics of the lowest order can actuate 
resistance to the appeal of these Territories. I care not what the 
politics of any new State may be. I had rather live in a Repub- 
ican State than a Democratic Territory. The people have the 
right to select their own officers and diclare their own policy. 
It is no business of yours or mine. Party bias is a fragile reed 
to rely upon when principles are at stake. No man can say to 
what political party new States will adhere, but all who know 


the West : ce ; 
its counee’ assured that lofty and abiding patriotism will guide 
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The new State may disagree with you on questions of political 
ethics, and may combat your academic doctrines, but when taxes 
are to be paid, when soldiers must fight, when sacrifices must be 
made for the public welfare, you will draw your money, your he- 
roes, your martyrs largely from the people whose rights you now 
ignore. In our late war with Spain the first company responding 
to its country’s call was found in Arizona, and the first blood 
— on Cuban soil flowed from the wound of one of her fallen 

eroes. [Applause. ] 

Far to the front on San Juan Hill the Arizona boys bore our 
banner, and the reckless courage of Capt. ‘‘ Buckie’ O’ Neil gave 
to our cause the life of the first commissioned officer who fell on 
that sanguinary field. And now we find many of you who stayed 
at home and dodged your taxes voting against the right of such 
men as these to have a voice in Federal affairs. Oh, yes; you are 
glad that we may fight our country’s battles, may pay our taxes, 
subdue the wilderness and conquer the desert, delve the moun- 
tains, build the highways of commerce, and open avenues for your 
successful trade, but when we come to the evening repast, tired 
and hungry, you tell us to get away from the table; that we need 
nothing to eat; that we are doing well enough as it is. ‘* The 
husks which the swine do eat’’ are good enough for you. The 
prodigal son of old was met by parental joy and the savory meat 
of the fatted calf. The other son who never wandered justly found 
some fault. If that old man had possessed the spirit and heart 
of the opponents of this bill, he would not only have driven the 
prodigal away from the door, but would have lain in the fence 
corner and as the faithful boy returned from his day of toil 
knocked him in the head with a brickbat. [Laughter, ] 

Shame on the man and on the party who would permit political 
considerations to blind him to the rights of his fellow-man. The 
straightest road to a brave and honest heart is along the line of 
exact justice. This is as true of parties as of individual men. 
The way to win the West is first to be fair and just, and the way 
to keep it is to remain fair and just. Is either party on this floor 
so fearful of its policy as to shun that test? I hope not. 

Mr. Chairman, far be it from me to follow the example of certain 
men on this floor by claiming ene for my people over the 
balance of our countrymen; but I make no boast in asserting that 
we are your equals in every respect of manhood and citizenship. 
As was said by Sunset Cox (that versatile and sparkling genius 
whose service here gave glory to this House), when speaking of 
the admission of the Territories under the omnibus bill of the 
Fiftieth Congress: 

‘** The emigration from the Eastern States constitutes the nerve, 
the sinew, the muscle, and the mind which penetrates the wilder- 
ness and builds up our Commonwealth. It is the unaided energy 
which has made a million of men stand in intelligent masses and 
ask of the Federal Government participation in its blessings and 
its glories. The pioneer recks not of the past; he works in the 
living present. All the energies of his nature are aroused by the 
splendid prospects and the glowing inspiration of budding Com- 
monwealths. No figure of aeeeen no flights of the imagination 
can picture or compass the achievement of this State-creating and 
man-ennobling advancement. Like the eagle to which our coun- 
try is often compared, he seeks a wider ether for his wing, and the 
fire within his heart seeks the source of all illumination—the sun 
itself. 

‘** How much nobler and wiser is the effort to install and institute 
such States in our own land rather than chase the ignis fatuus of 
island annexation. There will be time for that when our Terri- 
tories put off their rudimentary and don their stately stoles of in- 
dependence.,”’ 

For nearly forty years Arizona has been a Territory and gov- 
erned locally by laws of its own making—laws second to none in 
this broad land and executed with a fidelity and promptness equal 
to that of any State in the Union. They demonstrate by this 
their capacity for self-government. 

The day of blood has passed away. Good order is kept—better 
than in most of the States. Titles are no longer defended by 
Winchester rifles. The courts settle all questions of disputed 
rights to property. Peace and quiet are everywhere supreme. 
The cattle are herded on the bem the miner prospects the 
mountains for its hidden treasure; the farmer pursues his daily 
avocation with no deadly arms at his side and with no fear in his 
heart. Arizona’s prosperous future is assured. Law is supreme. 
Her population, by every rule of virtue, education, property, pa- 
triotism, and industry, Alls to the fullest measure every require- 
ment of enlightened citizenship. es 

Its resources are as boundless as its mighty area, which is 
greater in extent than Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, and Delaware 
combined, with enough left to make one more State the size of 
Delaware and two more Rhode Islands. We have an untouched 
body of forest trees larger in area than the State of Vermont, 
while the timber belt of northern Arizona covers more land than 
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| 
is contained in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and | 


Delaware put together. Our timber alone would make all New 
England rich, while if the Copper Queen mine and Senator 
CLARK’s United Verde were in the Green Mountains their output 
would change the thrifty character of the people and turn them 
into spendthrifts. And if on any hillside or accidental valley of 
a New England State our orange groves could thrive, with the 
golden fruit bending the boughs to touch the lips of man, my 
gold-standard friend from Connecticut would begin to know 
something about the primal temptation of our race. 

Arizona raises now the finest lemons and oranges in the world. 
Side by side in every market the Arizona orange brings a higher 
price by far than the product of Florida, Mexico, or California, 
and the possibility of the production is unlimited. 

That great new State is destined soon to be the choicest orchard 
in the world. South of the thirty-fourth parallel the date, olive, 
fig. grape, lime, lemon, and orange grows under proper husbandry 
in prodigal profusion. Ascending from the lower valleys, every 
fruit of the Temperate Zone is produced in perfection. In the 
foothills of our mountains peaches are produced superior to those 
of the famous Delaware orchards, while the melon and cantaloupe 
make the Georgia product taste like pumpkins and cucumbers. 
We have no competitors in the market, as our crop is disposed of 
be fore others ripen. 

From the best obtainable information I am assured that Ari- 
zona has now 880 miles of irrigating canals in operation, and by 
proper conservation of flood waters the cultivated area under them 
can easily be doubled. 

The governor's report shows that in 1900 we produced 125,000,- 
000 pounds of copper, against 48,000,000 in 1895. Large new pro- 
ducers are developed, so that it is safe to say that in the next 
fiscal year Arizona will produce 150,000,000 pounds. At 10 cents 
a pound this amounts to $15,000,000, while the gold and silver 
product reached last year about $10,000,000. There are 1,558 miles 
of railroad now in successful operation in the Territory, and with 
others in course of construction will open every part of the Ter- 
ritory to easy access from all parts of the world. 

The public buildings of the Territory comprise the capital, 
situated at Phoenix, recently erected at a cost of $130,000; the 
university at Tucson. Territoral prison at Yuma, the asylum for 
the insane at Phoenix, the splendid normal-school buildings at 
Tempe and Flagstaff, and a reform school for young offenders is 
now in course of erection at Benson, in Cochise County. Besides 
these, nearly every county has a splendid modern court-house, 
jail, and fireproof vaults for public records, and every town and 
village has public schoolhouses that would do honor to any school 
district of the older States. Many of these schoolhonses are large, 
expensive, and architecturally beautiful. 
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Had I, however, the power to cast out devils, as was given the 
good men of old, this bill would pass unanimously. It should so 
pass this House. The opposition to it is wrong, coming as it 
does from men who gave their voice and vote to Montana, Idaho, 
Wyoming, and Utah. Is Congress growing narrower every day 
and yearly beautifully less? It seems so, looking from this back 
to the Fiftieth. 

In contrast with the statements of the gentleman from Ohio 
[ Mr. GRosVENOR], and showing in a striking manner the different 


| planes on which they stood as they viewed the question now he- 
| fore us, I would beg you to listen to what Sunset Cox said in 


The bill for the admission of Arizona and New Mexico demands | 


four sections in each township for common-school purposes in- 
stead of the two heretofore given to other States. 
has received the two sections and is now asking two more. Ari- 
zona has received none and is asking for four sections. This the 
committee thinks should be allowed. There is no better purpose 
to which the public lands could be applied than to the education 
of the people. The committee estimates that this increased do- 
nation will not exceed in value the lands given to other States for 
similar purposes, as much of the land is of a desert character that 
can never be reclaimed: much of it in volcanic mountains, which 
can never be of value tothe schools. Arizona has the most liberal 
school system in the country, and has borne without complaint a 
heavier tax for school purposes than any other known to your com- 


New Mexico | 


| as to be unselfish. 


mittee, paying at many times and in many places as much as $5 per | 
| they fail to work while it is called to-day, but they see the country 


month for each child in the schools. Attendance is compulsory. 


Arizona, by act of Congress, 1892, was made a customs district. | 
The chief port is Nogales, a railroad town on the International | 


Line. 

The foregoing is merely a summary of the many facts presented 
to the committee from which it concluded that no valid objec- 
tion to Arizona’s admission to statehood nowexists. Many of the 
greatest States of the Union have been admitted with much less 
population and half the resources that Arizona possesses. 

The summary reveals that Arizona can support a State on its 
forests alone for many years to come. 

It can support itself on its mines alone for ages. It can carry 
on a prosperous State government from its fruit possibilities, to 
say nothing of its enormous‘and prosperous live-stock interests. 

Adding them all, who with sense can doubt our right to state- 
hood, and who but a selfish politician would question or oppose? 

We have never defaulted in any obligation, but have, in addi- 
tion to our own burdens, paid enormous revenues into the Federal 
Treasury, and have had returned less than 10 per cent of our 
advances. 

If this plain recital does not convince you, if the simple facts 
themselves do not pursuade, then my work is vain, for ** though 
I had the gift of tongues,’’ ye would not. 


| 


speaking on the question of statehood in that Congress: 

‘* This energetic and hopeful population have in their veins the 
vigorous blood of many races. They have inherited the material, 
intellectual, and moral triumphs of the Old and New Worlds, and 
their civilizations. They settle upon soil which has no rival in 
richness and no peer in production. Their faith in their future is 
buoyant. No perplexity about their fortune; no weariness in 
their work; no despondency in their hope—exulting ever in their 
strength, these millions move on to fill. up our territory from sea 
to sea, from Canada to the Gulf, and from north tosouth. Rest- 
less, active, and yet steady, like the movements of the heavenly 
bodies, shining as they move in orbits of their own, and yet to the 
casual eye, fixed in our heavens as the stars. 

*: There is a chapter in the book of Professor Bryce, whose spirit, 
outvying the careful analysis of De Tocqueville, is of the very 
essence of democratic-republicanism. It deals with the temper 
of the West. 

‘- Western America to this author is the most interesting sub- 
ject of study which the modern world has seen. Its Territories, 
resources, and climate, its variety of production, such as moun- 
tains of minerals, forests of trees of fabulous height, appliances 
of modern science, and other phenomena, make Western Amer- 
ica, to the eye of this observer, without precedent in history. He 
says that it may not recur elsewhere, because our planet contains 
no such other favored tract of country. He lays most stress 
upon the character and temper of the men of this region. The 
West is to him the most American part of America. Here those 
features which distinguish America from Europe come out in the 
strongest relief. He exclaims: 

** What Europe is to Asia, what England is to the rest of Europe, 
what America is to Europe and England, that the Western States 
and Territories are to the Atlantic States. The heat and pressure 
and hurry of life, always growing, is that following the path of 
the sun. 

‘*In the West allis bustle, motion, and struggle, more so, of 
course, among the native Americans. Yet even the alien from 
the secluded valleys of Bohemia or the shores of some Norwegian 
fiord learns the ways almost as readily as the tongue of the coun- 
try and is soon swept into the whirlpool of its energies. This is 
the frontier spirit with its passionate eagerness and strenuous ef- 
fort. It would extract the greatest amount of values from min- 
ing hills, territories, and fields, and with a passion so absorbing 
It takes from its very vastness a tinge of 
ideality. It makes routes for exchangeable commodities with a 
rapidity which seeks a market with one hand and throttles a 
moropoly with the other. 

** He sees this remarkable people intoxicated with the majestic 
scale of nature in which their lot is cast. Their imagination 
revels in every sight. They gild their own struggles with the be- 
lief that they are the missionaries of civilization and the instru- 
ments of Providence in the greatest work the world has ever 
seen. They live in the future rather than in the present; not that 


not merely as it is, but as it will be twenty, fifty, or one hundred 
years hence, when the seedlings shall have grown to forest trees. 
We claim statehood as a matter of right, and can find no more 


| persuasive language in which to express the sentiment pervading 


| our people than that found in the appeal made by California when 
| she sent her representatives to this body: 


‘This people request admission to the Union as a State. They 
understand and estimate the advantages which will accrue t0 
them from such a connection, while they trust they do not too 
highly compute those that will be conferred upon their brethren. 

** They do not present themselves as suppliants, nor do they bear 
themselves with arrogance or presumption. They come as free 
American citizens, by treaty, by adoption, and by birth, and ask 
that they may be permitted to reap the common benefits. share 
the common ills, and promote the common welfare as one 0! the 
United States of America.”’ [Long-continued applause. | 


Friday, May 9, 1902. 


Mr. Knox. I move that the House resolve itself into Committee of oe 
Whole on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the Di 
(H. R. 12543) to enable the people of Oklahoma, Arizona, and New Meio 
form constitutions and State governments and be admitted into the Un 
on an equal footing with the original States. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole (Mr. 
HEMENWAY in the chair) and resumed consideration of House bill 12543. 


The CHAIRMAN. The peg uestion is uponan amendment offered yes- 
terday by the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. OVERSTREET). 

Mr. OVERSTREET. I ask that the amendment which I proposed just before 
the committee rose last evening be now read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Strike out section 19 and insert in lieu thereof the Sole ne. 

“*Sxo. 19. The inhabitants of all that part of the area of the United States 
now constituting the Territories of New Mexicoand Arizona as at present 
described may become a State under the name of Montezuma, or such name 
as may be finally determined by the convention to be elected under this 


a ‘After argument by Mr. OVERSTREET and Mr. LAcgry in favor of the 
amendment, Mr. Smita of Arizona was recognized. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Will somebody please tell me where the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Lacey] dug up all this beautiful assort- 
ment of misinformation with which he has regaled the House? 
From a hasty trip on a Pullman sleeper in his berth at night, 
asleep, clear through Arizona, he dreamed more dreams and 
learned more ignorance of that country than he could under less 
favored conditions ever have hoped to obtain. He discovered at 
last the origin and meaning of the word *‘ Arizona.’’ We who 
for years have been vainly seeking this information take this oc- 
casion to publicly acknowledge our great indebtedness and ex- 
press our gratitude to his erudition. 

He is the only man now on earth that knows ‘‘Arizona’’ means 
‘‘an arid zone.’’ I wonder if he had taken alike trip through 
my native State if he would not have discovered that *‘ horticul- 
ture’’ meant ‘‘ raising horses’’ or the culture of tall horses. It 
were just as reasonable and just as probable and just as true. 
He belabored fhat arid zone with bad prose, and then, feeling that 
justice had not been done his theme, like Mr. Wegg, ‘‘ he dropped 
into poetry’ and gave us a “solar plexus’’ by likening our land 
to— 

‘*Some proud king in old time slain 
An ugly skeleton it gleamed 
In burning sands,”’ 


It was also— 


‘* Burnt and black and seamed 
With thunder strokes and strewn with cinders.”’ 


It is no wonder Bret Harte died when my friend Lacry thus 
quoted him. 

I did not much mind what the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gros- 
VENOR]| said yesterday, for I felt that mere misstatements could 
be successfully disposed of, but I protest it was unfair for my 
friend Mr. Lacry to do us this way. We all know a dead proud 
old king has no right to be a state or anything else, and we all 
know, too, that anything that had been ‘‘ hit by thunder’ ought 
to go out of business and quit pestering sentimental folks. Ican 
not answer that ‘‘ burnt and black and seamed ’’ argument in dull 
common prose. Saddle Pegasus and let me meet this doughty 
knight-errant: . 

‘*T love that man who knows it all, 
From East to West, from North to South; 
Who knows all things, both great and small, 
And tells it with his tireless mouth; 
Who keeps the wondering world in awe, 
The while he works: his iron jaw.”’ 


[ Laughter. ] 


Mr. Chairman, these two Territories are much too large for one | 
They have nothing incommon more than mere geographic | 


State. 
location. They have been separated about forty years. They 
have different governments, different codes, different laws, and 
different histories. The mountain divides them. New Mexico's 
watershed empties into the Gulf of Mexico; Arizona’s into the 
Gulf of California. Each Territory has different debts that un- 
der one government would be difficult of equitable adjustment, 
if, in fact, they could ever be adjusted at all. Each has its own 
capitol; Arizona’s costing her people a vast sum of money. Ari- 
zona will never consent to become a part of New Mexico. As 
much as her people hate Territorial: dependence, they will bear 
even that for years and years to come before consenting to such 
4 proposition as this amendment contains. 

New Mexico, doubtless, feels the same way. Arizona would 
never hold a convention, nor adopt a constitution, or take any 
part in either if this amendment carries. The proponent [Mr. 
OVERSTREET] knows it. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Lacey} 
knows it equally well. The whole and only purpose of the 
amendment is to defeat this bill, and m purpose in taking the 
floor was to make this fact apparent to the House. I am thank- 
ful to the gentleman from Iowa for the compliment he pays me 
personally, and the applause which ted it was particularly 
gratifying to me, but above the kindly words of friendship and 
the affection of my fellows here I hold the sacred duty I owe those 
whose confidence kept me so long amongst you, and to whose 
interest I have conscientiously given the best years of my life. 





The Committee on Territories is composed of as good men as 
this House carries on its rolls. They have given this question 
consideration far in excess of any other members of this body, 
and that committee has unanimously presented here separate 
States for your vote. Their judgment is entitled to your most 
respectful consideration. Every friend of the Territories will 
vote against this amendment. Every person desiring to defeat 
all the Territories will vote for it. This is the test vote. Thisis 
the last ditch of the opposition. Defeat this amendment and 
this bill will pass without a division of the House on the final 
vote. This is an insiduous, underhand attack on the bill. Under 
the thin guise of friendship to our best interest I see the as- 
sassin’s dirk. Your side and this side of the House are bound by 
party platforms against this amendment. It therefore can not 
carry. Mr. Chairman, let us have a vote. 

Notre.—The amendment was defeated by 106 to 28, 


Three New States. 


SPEECH 
» 


Oo 
HON. DENNIS T. FLYNN, 
OF OKLAHOMA. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 8, 1902. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 12543) to enable the people of 
Oklahoma, Arizona, and New Mexico to form constitutions and State gov- 
ernments and be admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the orig- 
inal States— 

Mr. FLYNN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It may not be out of place, in the first place, 
to state that the bill under consideration is a bill which met with 
the unanimous approval of all the Democratic and all the Repub- 
lican members of the Committee on the Territories. 

I have heard criticisms of the chairman of that great commit- 
tee for having consented to report this bill to Congress. Who is 
the censor of the opinions of members of this House and chairmen 
of committees? I have been asked, ‘‘ How does it happen that 
Oklahoma was not reported alone?’’ I will frankly state it was 
not reported alone because the committee was unanimous in the 
opinion that it was right that all three of the Territories should 
be admitted; and it was their judgment to report this bill in the 
manner in which they did to the House. 

A great deal has been said with reference to the rights of the 
Territories to statehood. Members of my own party say, as was 
said by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GrRosVENOR] this morn- 
ing, ‘‘ I am willing to vote for Oklahoma.’’ Yes. — Vote for Okla- 
homa; vote for one proposition, and then have the opposition 
vote against Oklahoma and use that as a means to beat the en- 
tire bill. [Applause.] There has never been any rule laid down 
which would specify what shall be prescribed as the requisites 
for the admission of a Territory. The nearest to that was in the 
ordinance of 1787, when it was provided that Territories having 
a population of 60,000 should be admitted into the Union as 
States, and that was so far changed that even under it they could 
not have admitted the great State of Ohio itself, as it only had 
about 45,000 when admitted. The ordinance was not enforced as 
against it. 

There are to-day in the Territory of Oklahoma one-third as 
many people from the State of Ohio as there was population in 
the entire Territory of Ohio when it was admitted as a State. 
[Applause.] What are the requisites for the admission of a Ter- 
ritory into the Union? We have beén told this morning that it 
was political. Wholives to-day that can prophesy what the great 
and undeveloped West will be with reference to political affilia- 
tions in the future. Do you believe—I talk now to my Republi- 
can friends—do you believe that the way to make Republican 
States is to vote to keep them as Territories, and give the credit 
for their admission to the members of the opposition? 

It has now come to this, that in the consideration of this bill, 
in the language of old, ‘* Just and due consideration of the rights 
of the people should be the paramount question considered.” 
There are more people in every one of these Territories now apply- 
ing for admission than were in many of the States now repre- 
sented upon this floor. 

Mr. Chairman, there has never been a Territory that applied 
for admission into the Union since the organization of our Gov- 
ernment that had within one hundred or two hundred thousand 
as many inhabitants as the Territory of Oklahoma now has. Is 

eographical area to be considered? If it is, then are we disquali- 
ed? But, if you disqualify us, you must disqualify Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Kentucky, South Carolina, and about one-third of the States 
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now inthe Union. So that geographical aréa can not be con- 
sidered. The exact area comprises 39,000 square miles more than 
the States of Vermont, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, New 
Jersey, and Delaware, being practically the size of Ohio, and 
larger than Indiana, and the size of Kentucky. 

The census in 1900 gave us, in round seni: 400,000 people. 
There are a dozen States now enjoying the rights, advantages, 
and immunities of full citizenship which have a smaller number 
of people within their boundaries than the Territory of Okla- 
homa. The States having the largest population when admitted 
were South Dakota and Washington, and even then, by the cen- 
sus taken a year after they were admitted, they lacked from 
150,000 to 175,000 of having as large a population as Oklahoma 
now has. There has been no rule upon which you can gauge the 
admission of Territories. Some gentlemen argue, for the = 
pose of having my associates on this side vote against this bill, 
that they should consider the political complexion of these Terri- 
tories. I will refer to that subject in a moment. 

Ordinarily in the admission of new States it was argued that 
they should have population enough to entitle them to at least one 

Representative in Congress under the census. The bill under 
consideration bases our population on the last census and gives 
Oklahoma two members in the lower House. With the enormous 
influx of people into Oklahoma since the last census, our popula- 
tion has increased to over the half-million mark. Even under the 
large apportionment fixed for the Fifty-eighth Congress Okla- 
homa to-day has a population which would entitle her to three 
Representatives on the floor of this House, the only Territory, if 
we receive our just deserts, ever admitted into the Union with 
three Representatives in the lower House. When Illinois was 
admitted into the Union it did not have the requisite population 
to entitle it to even one. Neither did Florida, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado, or Oregon, and the latter State lacked 45,000 of having 
enough. The people of the Territory must be pardoned if they 
temporarily cast their lot with the political party that is broad 
enough and fair enough to break the shackles of territorial bond- 
age, and assist them in their upward march in building up a self- 
reliant commonwealth. [Applause.] 

I say this to my Republican friends. I am as good a Repub- 
lican as any member ever elected by that party on this floor. I 
come here with 13,000 more votes cast for myself individually as 
a Republican candidate than were cast for the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Grosvenor]. [Applause.] I come from a district 
with 33,000 and odd more votes cast in it than were cast in the 
entire district represented by him. I come with about 30,000 
more votes cast in my district than were cast for any of the so- 
called leaders on the floor of this House who think that this bill 
should be throttled. [Applause.] But I am one of those Repub- 
licans who has been led to believe that when the party met in 
solemn convention and enunciated its doctrines that it was hon- 
est. I believe they meant it then, and I believe so now, no matter 
how the vote may be on this question. [Renewed applause. } 

Mr. Chairman, I have been one of those who have looked for- 
ward to the bright sunlight and have stood as a humble follower 
revering the memory of the martyred Lincoln, looking forward 
with sorrow, but pleased at the record of the lamented Garfield, 
one of those humble followers who to-day stands looking to the 
bright side of the grand triumvirate of Lincoln, of Garfield, and 
of the sainted McKinley, and looking to them and not to the op- 
ponents of just legislation on the floor of this House. 

I have heard the statement made to-day that the Republican 
platform and all platforms, for that matter, were merely made 
for a purpose, and that the people did not know what they were, 
and consequently they went for naught. I deny the statement 
that the saintly McKinley was ever nominated on such a hypo- 
critical platform. [Applause.] The platform on which he was 
nominated in 1896 provided: ‘‘ We favor the admission of the re- 
maining Territories at the earliest practicable date.” 

That was the declaration of this great party which was fol- 

lowed by four years of the greatest prosperity that not only this 
country but any other country that the sun ever shone on en- 
joyed. 
’ Again, in Philadelphia, four years later, when the party was 
enunciating another platform upon which that great hero was 
again placed in nomination, they said—now listen to the more re- 
cent declaration, the most modern article of Republican faith that 
has been enunciated, and I deny that either my Democratic or 
my Populist friends would willingly cast a slur upon anything 
connected with the name of McKinley— 

We favor home rule for, and the early admission io statehood of, the Ter- 
ritories of New Mexico, Arizona, and Oklahoma. 

But our friends on the other side, evidently having trained with 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GRosVENOR], met a little later on 
in their convention; and I am here now to ask my Republican 
friends, when I read them this declaration, whether or not they 
are willing to stand by and say that the Democratic platform and 
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the utterances of the gentleman from Ohio are correct? The 


Democratic platform last adopted says: 

We denounce the failure of the Republican party to carry out its pledges 
to grant statehood to the Territories of Arizona, New Mexico, and Oklahoma. 

What right had they to “denounce the Republican party,” 
unless they had been told in advance by some one like the gentle- 
man from Ohio that the Republican platform did not amount to 
anything and that nobody believed in it anyhow. [Applause.] 

ut, Mr. Chairman, I have some more Republican documents 
on the statehood problem. Ido not believe that any man here 
will question the standing of the late Benjamin Harrison—his 
loyalty or his fealty to his party. Mr. Harrison, in Senate Re- 
port No. 15, first session Forty-ninth Congress, when making a 
report on the subject of Territorial admission, said: 

Territorial governments were always regarded as formative and tempo- 
rary, to be superseded by State governments as soon as the necessary con- 
ditions existed. 

Is not that good doctrine, coming from Benjamin Harrison, as 
good a Republican as everlived? But I will notstop there. You 
may tell me that all I have read is from the tomb. Yes; and the 
hallowed tomb, revered and reverenced by allmankind. Senator 
Piatt of Connecticut, the best friend that the Territory of Okla- 
homa has ever had in the Senate of the United States—Senator 
Piatt of Connecticut, in the first session of the Fifty-first Con- 
gress, When reporting the bill for the admission of Wyoming into 
the Union, used this language, to which I call the attention of 
the House: 

The Territorial system was adopted only as a matter of necessity in order 
that there might be some government in an undeveloped and sparsely settled 
region. Wherever settlement and development make it: possible for the 
people to sustain a State government according to the principles of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, the Territorial government should be abandoned and the 
privileges of State citizenship conferred upon its people. 

Will anybody say that we are not capable of self-government? 

I deny, Mr. Chairman, that there is a pool or a trust on the 
Republican doctrines of this nation. McKinley, Lincoln, and 
Garfield were honest in enunciating the doctrines of their party. 
That party is broad enough to include not only the wealthy man, 
but the poor man. All alike are welcome and are members of 
that party. It might as well now besaid, if the statements of the 
gentleman from Ohio are correct, that the platform upon which 
Theodore Roosevelt will be nominated will only be read, and that 
the people of the country will not pay any attention toit. Oh, 
yes; he doubtless will also be char; ed with belonging to the trusts. 
You know and I know that under his able management there will 

_not be either a*political or a commercial trust in this country. 
| This we can confidently assume by the way he set out to look after 
| the interests of the people. 

But enough on the political phases of the question. I heard 

| the statement volunteered by the gentleman from Ohio that Okla- 
homa is sure to be a Democratic State. Why, sir, that declara- 
tion will be heralded throughout the district which I represent 
by the Democratic party, ahd they will quote the gentleman 
| from Ohio as very good authority. I have no objection if they 
want to use him as such; but I deny his right to speak on that 
proposition for me and the party of which I claim to be a mem- 
ber. 

Further, we are told ‘‘ you are bound to be Democratic.”’ As 
a matter of fact, suppose that to be so, have not the people of 
Oklahoma a right to align themselves with whatever party they 
deem proper? I hope their judgment, however, will not indicate 
that the gentleman from Ohio is correct. But whether that 
should be so or not, they are entitled to admission; they ought 
to have admission. 

I believe the gentleman is correct when he says we have no 
right to demand anything. We have not; that is true. The del- 
egates are accorded a voice on this floor by virtue of an act of the 
American Congress. That is true. But when I say to you that 
there are now States represented on this floor and States having 
votes in the Senate—not one State, but more—whose population, 
men, women, and children all told, is not equal to the population 
of the district schools of Oklahoma Territory, I say that no man 
has a right to deny us admission into the Union. ee 

When the great Territory of Dakota-applied for admission it 
had no greater population and greater resources than Oklahoma 
has now, but Congress in its wisdom divided the Territory into 
the States of North and South Dakota. Who now doubts the 
wisdom of that division? Who would advocate the merging of 
the two sovereignties intoone? As divided, each of the two States 
were giants in population and in resources, but neither of them 
had the population or the resources that Oklahoma now ee 

Ohio and Indiana are both about the same size as O dshoms, 
Where is the man who would to-day be so foolish as to say a 

each of them is too small geographically and that the should . 
combined into one great State? Such a man would be swe 
from his feet by a storm of ridicule, Oklahoma’s area 1s — 
3,000 square miles greater than that of Indiana and only a 














over 2,000 square miles less than that of Ohio. If geographical 
area is the test, then Oklahoma meets every requirement and at 
once should be clothed with all the habiliments of statehood. 

The reports of the last census show that there are in Oklahoma 
13.000 more boys and girls of school age than there are people in two 
States which are represented in the halls of Congress by six men 
who not only have the right to talk, but the right to vote. 

At the last general election in the Territory (1900) over 73,000 
votes were cast for Delegate to Congress. This number was far 
in excess of the total vote in each of the following States: Dela- 
ware, Florida, Idaho, Louisiana, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, 
North Dakota, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Vermont, and Wy- 
oming. Nevertheless two of these States are represented on the 
floor of this House by 7 members each, while one of the others 
has 6. Of the half million people in Oklahoma 88 per cent of 
them were born in the States and have had the privilege, as well 
as the responsibility, of voting for their own officers and for the 
chief magistrate of the nation. 

The pride and the glory of Oklahoma is its public-school sys- 
tem, and the public-school system forms the bulwark of any State 
or nation. The strength of our country rests upon its public 
schools. It is in the public school that the American patriot is 
reared, and it is the public school that will see that the unity of 
the flag is preserved and the glory of the nation maintained. As 
a result of the public-school system of Oklahoma the last census 
reports show that only 5.9 per cent are unable to read and write. 
Excepting the States of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Wiscon- 
sin, this is a smaller 
by any State east of the Mississippi. There are only 17 States in 


in thirteen years built up a school system which shows higher 
results than those of two-thirds of the States, is there any wonder 


that the Territory of Oklahoma feels proud of its achievements in | 


an educational way and boasts of its common schools? 

In 1891 there were 9,395 pupils enrolled in the public schools of 
Oklahoma; in 1900 there were 114,797. In 1891 the estimated 
value of school property was $12,000; in 1900 it was $760,972. 
1891 there were 109 schoolhouses; in 1900 there were 1,930. In 
1891 there were 358 school districts sustaining schools; in 1900 
there were 2,096 schoolhouses. In 1891 the amount received for 
school purposes was $44,000; in 1600 it amounted to $774,176. 
This shows the increase up to 1900. 

The increase during 1901 was equally as great. There are to-day 
in the Territory 2,500 district schoolhouses that you people in the 
South and in New England and in the West are familiar with. 
They are not all log houses. 
of them are reproductions of the little white schoolhouses that 
have turned out the brains of our Governmeut. 
as I say, 2,500 district schoolhouses, located in all parts of the Ter- 
ritory, sustained by our people, most of which were built without 
the issuing of any form of indebtedness. We have in every large 
city creditable brick and stone school buildings, which are fur- 
nished in the most modern manner. 

In addition to these we have a Territorial university, which is 
the boast of the Territory; an agricultural college, and several 
normal schools, together with various denominational schools, 
colleges, and academies. This shows that the Oklahoma boys and 
girls are all keeping in the front rank of intelligence and progress, 


sections of the Union. During the last year we had enrolled in 


our university about 400 students, and when a boy or a girl secures | 


a diploma from that university, he or she is as proud of it as if it 
were issued by Harvard or Yale. 

Congress has always been kind to Oklahoma, and I have had 
the honor to represent the Territory when it was under the con- 
trol of first one and then the other of the great } yee parties. 
We have never appealed to Congress in vain and I do not expect 
to do so this time. 
_ In view of the rapid settlement and development of Oklahoma, 
it was recognized very early that if any land was to be reserved 
for the future State it would have to be reserved as various sec- 
tions of Indian land was opened to settlement; otherwise it would 
be too late, when the Territory was admitted, for Congress to 
make grants for school purposes, as was done in most other cases 
when new States were admitted. We have had lands reserved at 
different times, and with the consent of Congress have leased 
them for the benefit of the various educational institutions. In 
!900 the amount received from such leases was, in round numbers, 
9,000, and in 1901 it was $213,000. For the present fiscal year 
it ls estimated at fully $300,000. We have received since 1891, as 
the net proceeds from leasing said lands, $1,046,857. 
cane such a commendable educational record for the past, with 
’ c 
brilliant prospects for the future education of the youth of Okla- 
homa, why should Congress hesitate to intrust to our hands that 


ercentage of illiteracy than can be shown | 


an imposing statement of facts for the present, and with such | 
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for which our parents sigh, but which they can not enjoy, although 
they are intellectually and educationally equal to their brothers 
and sisters in the States? Is it strange that in behalf of this class 
of men and women we ask of you the right to control our own 
affairs? Is it wrong that they should insist upon the privilege— 
that great and high privilege—of casting ballots for the Chief 
Executive of this nation and of electing their own executive and 
judicial officials? Moreover, is it right for States having less people 
than we have school children to be entitled to three votes in the 
Congress of the nation while we can have no voice in the enact- 
ment of the laws which govern us? 

Aside from the character of its schools, probably there is no bet- 
ter gauge of the intelligence of a people than the number and the 
standard of its newspapers. Among the first tents erected on the 
town site of Guthrie on the day of the original opening was one 
that covered a fully equipped newspaper plant, which, while the 
people generally were struggling for a chance to file on their 
claims, printed the first issue of a daily newspaper which has 
never missed an issue from that day to this. That first newspaper 
now has over 200 competitors within the boundaries of the Ter- 
ritory. There is an even score of papers published daily in the 
larger towns, while there are 170 weekly and numerous monthly 


| and semimonthly papers and periodicals issued in various parts 
| of the Territory. 


This is a record which can not be equaled by 
any community with the same population in the United States, 
and it is proof positive that our people hold a place in the intel- 
lectual sphere that is equaled by few and excelled by none. 
Another test of the intellectual advancement of a community 


| is found in the number and the size of its post-offices and in the 
the Union that have as small a percentage of illiteracy. Having | 


character of the postal facilities demanded by its people. There 
are to-day in Oklahoma 35 Presidential offices and 725 fourth-class 
offices. 

The last report of the Auditor for the Post-Office Department 
shows that for the fiscal year ending June 30 last the gross re- 


| ceipts of the Presidential post-offices in Oklahoma aggregated over 


$200,500, which is nearly as large as the total gross receipts from 
all of the Presidential offices in three of our Western States. The 


| report also shows that during the same year there were nearly a 


score of States in which the gross receipts from the issuance of 
domestic money orders were less than those derived from that 
source in Oklahoma. Over two and a half million dollars were 
paid into the offices of Oklahoma for domestic money orders. 
These figures are very interesting and pertinent, in that they show 
that the Oklahoman not only keeps in touch with his friends in 


| the States, but that in his industrial and financial transactions 


Some of them are, but a majority | 


with the outside world he is more active than his brethren in over 


| one-third of the States. 


There are to-day, | 


| would not detract from that of another. 
| duced a typical and ideal American Commonwealth, where happy 





| that does not boast of several jliterary societies. 


Again, socially and religiously our people are not a whit be- 
hind their neighbors in the States. All fraternal societies are 
liberally represented, there being between six and seven hundred 
such organizations in the various towns of the Térritory. All of 
the principal religious denominations have large and commodious 
church edifices in every town, while there is hardly a community 
The general 
social condition is not as complex asin older communities, the 
line of eligibility not being so closely drawn. This can be ac- 
counted for by the fact that there has never been a settlement in 


| any country of as many different people from so many different 
commensurate with the onward march of their brothersin the older | 


sections. There sectionalism and State pride disappear. 

The old Union soldier and the ex-Confederate live in peace and 
friendship on adjoining claims. Northern push and energy meet 
and mingle with Southern hospitality, and they soon transform 
the prairie into farms, vineyards, and orchards, with homes that 
rival in the comforts of life those in the older communities. We 
have no millionaires; we have no paupers. Our people belong to 
the middle class. This admixture of the various elements of 
American civilization, this blending of the brain and the brawn, 
the customs and the training of different sections, this comming- 
ling of the representatives of all of the best elements of the North 


' and the South, of the East and the West, has furnished a pros- 
| perous and intelligent people, has resulted in a cosmopolitan and 


broad-minded community, proud of its own record, but which 
In a word, it has pro- 


homes and well-tilled farms surround the hustling and thriving 
cities and towns. It is this industrious and high-minded class of 


| people which has made the prairie blossom like a rose and which 


has within a little more than a decade erected a Commonwealth 
whose size and population surpasses that of many of the States 
and whose intelleeéual standing is unquestioned. In their name 
I ask, Is it justice that, because they have seen fit to cross an im- 
aginary State line, they be deprived of the full rights and benefits 
of American citizenship? s 
With elementary and higher educational institutions that would 
be an honor to any State; with a public-school fund supplying a 


priceless boon of citizenship, about which our children study and | yearly income of $300,000; with school property now worth 








nearly $1,000,000; with a percentage of literacy equaled only by 
one-third of the States in the Union; with daily and weekly news- 
papers in practically every home; with religious, charitable, and 
fraternal organizations within easy access of every family, and 
with a composite citizenship typical of the best in every section 
of the nation, we can and do proclaim without the slightest fear 
of contradiction that if education and intelligence is the test, 
Oklahoma should at once be promoted to her rightful place in 
the list of sovereign States. 

Now, as to the financial condition of our people, a conservative 
and not a full estimate of the value of taxable property in Okla- 
homa would unquestionably place it at over $300,000,000. The 
total Territorial tax levy for 1901 was 7.5 mills, an increase of 2.35 
niils over the preceding year. This increase was caused by the 
erection of new buildings for educational purposes. 

The total taxable property in 1901 was $60,464,686, an increase 
of $12,000,000 over that of 1900. This is not a fair estimate of the 
value of our property, however. 
$16.000,000 in free homes to the people of the Territory, but in 
our total assessment we have but $17,000,000 charged as assess- 
ments from farm property, and I want to say here now that Okla- 
homa feels grateful to the American Congress for that great 
boon—yes, and when I say that I include the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. GROSVENOR}], because he aided us in procuring the pas- 
sage of that bill. And I would be untrue to the great cause of 
free homes did I not refer, in thought at least, because words fail 
me, to the great and honorable record of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Grow], by whose work and energy the great 
American nation became known as the country of free homes for 
freemen. We owed him, and we owe to many members of this 
fioor, thanks for their kindness in voting to give these people what 
they did, and in carrying out the doctrine of that party to which 
I belong, and which, thank God, the other side of this House 
voted to sustain us in when they passed the last free-home bill. 
{ Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KNOX. Iask unanimous consent that his time be extended 
in order that he may conclude his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa may be extended, that he may conclude his remarks. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLYNN. Sixteen States had less taxable property at the 
time of admission. Before Oklahoma would become a Staté 
under the operation of this bill the real value of her taxable 
property would be largely in excess of $300,000,000. 

The appended statement shows the taxable value of several States 
at the time of their admission into the Union: 


eee ee $19, 000, 000 
SSS BBE LAL ADL LEED. SERED MDE ALDI LIAR, ae OR NE IEE, 24,000, 000 
de ee ea ee 22,000, 000 
i a ala a 21,009, 000 
le ee 24, 000, 000 
UTED xx usceesnshacnmidindiemieenihs orang nth caseneees toisienialstaaetaiaecconedeianaianianame 22, 000, 000 
PERSIE ERI NE 29,009, 000 
ae Se Bat apauaiiamaneledinn albimiamieiitiaiiamenii 85, 000, 000 
I i 30, 000 
ON ie oa neil wiki in tendon pinnae tet ee 26,000, 000 
We IE ....n cc nce ncnncdcwoesdis naecenceweuash eee 23, 000, 000 


Congress kindly donated | 


The total Territorial indebtedness of Oklahoma on June 30, | 


1901, was $466,220.13, or less than $1 per capita. 


Of this entire | 
amount, but $48,000 was in the form of bonds, which in the first | 


year of the Territory were issued for educational purposes, when | 


we had no property to tax. There is not a bond issued by the 


Territory of Oklahoma, or by any county or municipality in it | 


which has ever been repudiated or upon which there has been any 
default in the payment of interest. Our bonds of all kinds are 
at a premium, and our people, while striving to make the best 
terms possible whenever they borrow money, are equally anxious 


to keep unsullied their business reputation and their financial | I 
| of the House I will not be permitted to vote for the bill. 


honor. 


Sheperd & Co., of New York City, who have probably handled | 


three-fourths of the warrants and bonds issued in the Territory, 
say in their last statement: 

We have handled more than half a million dollars of the bonds issued by 
the Territory of Oklahoma, by its counties, cities, and school districts. Our 
experience with the securities has been eminently satisfactory. Payments 
of interest and principal have been regularly made, and at the present time 
there is not a dollar of interest in default on any Oklahoma securities that 
we have ever handled 

That is our financial record, as viewed, if I may use the term, 

‘on Wall street.”’ 

According to the latest figures there are in the Territory 125 Ter- 
ritorial banks and 61 national banks. The number of national 
banks has doubled since the end of the last fiscal year, and there 
are uow pending in the office of the Comptroller of the Currency 
a dozen applications for charters for national banks in Oklahoma. 
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In addition to these there are in the Territory various building 


and loan associations and other financial institutions, all of which 
are of a substantial character: and to say that we have 200 bank- 
ing institutions of all kinds in the Territory, with resources of 
over $20,000,000, is to place a low estimate on them. 

There are now in the Territory over 1,200 miles of railroad, with 
enough projected to bring the mileage up to 2,000. Of the 26 
counties in the Territory only one is without a railroad. The 50 
largest cities and towns of the Territory are connected by railroad 
and telegraph lines, some of the towns having three and four lines 
of railroad running into them. The assessed valuation of the 
railroad property in Oklahoma amounts to over four and a half 
million dollars. During the year ending June 30, 1901, the rail- 
roads shipped to markets outside of the Territory nearly 50,000 
carloads of live stock and agricultural products, and over 100,000 
bales of cotton. 

Oklahoma is very largely a farming section. Itsurpasses every 
other section of the country in its ability to raise the four great 
staples—wheat, corn, oats, and cotton—upon the same piece of 
land. All fruits abound in great luxuriousness and perfection. 
Watermelons, sweet potatoes, and peanuts can be raised on every 
quarter section of land in the Territory. Oklahoma’s wheat was 
awarded first prize at the Chicago World's Fair against the com- 
petition of the entire balance of the Union, and its wheat and flour 
carried off the premium at the Trans-Mississippi Exposition at 
Omaha in 1898. 

Oklahoma raises annually over 25,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
60,000,000 bushels of corn, over 150,000 and up to 200,000 bales of 
cotton, and other products in proportion. There are in the Ter- 
ritory 1,500,000 cattle, about 500,000 horses, to say nothing of 
about 1,009,000 swine and 50,000 sheep. 

We have as yet devoted very little attention to mining, but with 
the opening of the reservations last August the Wichita Mountains 
are being thoroughly prospected, and there are indications of zinc, 
iron, and copper, and even silver and gold. Asphalt is found in 
many counties. 

One of the agents of the Union Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany, not a resident of Oklahoma, passed the following compli- 
ment upon us: 

We consider Oklahoma farm mortgages first class, and are making all the 
desirable loans that we can make. During the past dive years we have 
loaned nearly, if not quite, $400,000 to the farmers of Oklahoma. We have 
nota single default in the payment of interest that is at all serious, and 
have never taken a foot of land inOklahoma for foreclosure. The most seri 
ous trouble we have had with our Oklahoma loans has been that the farm- 
ers take advantage of the prepayment option which we grant them to pay off 
their loans long before we want to see our money come back. 


That is our record on farm loans. 

Oklahoma believes in encouraging all the industries and enter- 
prises. It is not opposed to a man because he has not been suc- 
cessful in life elsewhere; neither does it believe in taxing espe- 
cially those who have been successful. 

We believe that this statement of facts and figures concerning 
the financial standing and business integrity of our people can 
not be questioned, and that it adds the last argument that is 
necessary to show that the Territory of Oklahoma not only pos 
sesses all the necessary essentials for statehood, but possesses all 
of them more abundantly than did any State that ever presented 
itself for admission into the Union on an equal footing with the 
thirteen original States. 

Mr. BOWIE. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

Mr. FLYNN. Ido. 

Mr. BOWIE. I do not wish to interrupt the gentleman. | am 
going to vote for the bill; but I have heard it reported that not 
one of the Delegates who have argued in its favor intends to vote 
for its passage. [Prolonged laughter. ] : 

Mr.FLYNN. Thatistrue. Iregret tosay that under the ru! 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on the Territories carefully con- 
sidered the question of including the Indian Territory within the 
limits of the proposed State of Oklahoma in the manner pro 
dosed by the amendment offered by the gentleman from Arkansas 
{Mr. McRar], and unanimously decided that such action |! 
wholly impracticable at this time. But in order that Congtes 
may be left free to exercise its best: judgment in the future, « 
clause has been inserted in the bill requiring the constitutions’ 
convention to pass an irrevocable ordinance giving the conse) 
of the State of Oklahoma that all or any part of the Indian Ter- 
ritory may be added to said State at any time or from time t 
time as conditions may justify and the landed property becomes 
subject to taxation. In my judgment this is a wise provision. 
But it may be asked, Why not do it in this bill, as proposed in the 
pending amendment? I will tell you why. 
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The reasons are abundant and are known to all who are con- 
versant with the unsettled and unfortunate condition of affairs 
which prevail in the Indian Territory. That Territory has an 


area nearly as large as the State of Indiana. At the present time 
only a few allotments have been made, and not a single foot of 
land is subject to general taxation. The only realty that can be 
taxed is that segregated from the land held in common by the Indian 
tribes and divided into town lots, and these lots can only be taxed 
for municipal purposes. Under these conditions that part of the 
State of Oklahoma now constituting that Territory would have 
to pay the taxes of the State government. And what does this in- 
volve? In the first place, not a foot of land nor a single dollar of 
money has been reserved in the Indian Territory for school pur- 
OSes. 
The census of 1900 shows that there are more than 150,000 per- 
sons of school age in that Territory who know nothing of public 


schools and with no proper facilities for any sort or kind of public | 


education. Asa result the percentage of illiteracy has reached 
alarming proportions. Noland to tax, noschoolhouses, no school 
money, and no kind of government except the Indian govern- 
ments; and more than this, there is an existing agreement between 
the United States and the Choctaws and Chickasaws that there is 
to be no change in tribal governments until 1906. 

May it not well be asked, Mr. Chairman, in view of these con- 
ditions, is it fair to the people of Oklahoma to be required to divide 
the lands which Congress has generously reserved for the educa- 
tion of the children of Oklahoma with the Indian Territory. All 
these lands are within the boundaries of Oklahoma, and I will 
never consent to a union of the two Territories at this time with- 
out Congress first providing for a school fund in lands or money 
for a public-school system in the Indian Territory equal to the 
grants made to Oklahoma. I shall here and elsewhere defend to 
the best of my ability the rights of the school children of Okla- 
homa to enjoy the benefits of the magnificent fund to be derived 
from the grants of land made in this bill and which in the years 
to come will be the pride and glory of a great commonwealth. 

In the second place, there is not at this time a single mile of 
public road in the Indian Territory. It will take not less than 
$10,000,000 to provide for these roads and no provision has been 
made by which they can be located. With no government for 
the white population, with no settled titles, and with the court 
costs reaching nearly half a million dollars annually, it would be 
the height of injustice to require Oklahoma to bear the heavy 
burden that would be imposed upon her by attaching the Indian 
Territory before Congress, by appropriate legislation, has equal- 
ized the unequal conditions to which I have alluded. Let Okla- 
homa be admitted with all her magnificent qualifications for 
statehood; let the destiny of the Indian Territory be worked out 
as rapidly as possible, and the lapse of time will place Congress 
in a position to properly settle the perplexing problems, with 
which it is now impossible to deal, with justice to all concerned. 

In the meantime the urgent need of the Indian Territory is a Ter- 
ritorial form of government. The Committee on the Territories 
have unanimously reported a bill for this purpose, which ought 
to meet the approval of Congress. It will give protection to life 


and property; hasten the work of the Dawes Commission; give the | 


people there a Delegate upon this floor, and in every way promote 
the welfare of a long-neglected section of our common country. 

Why should Oklahoma, so large, so populous, so intelligent, 
and so prosperous, be governed differently from the States you 
represent? hy should our Territory, withits great population, 
with its manifest intelligence, with its unbounded wealth, with 


its unlimited prosperity, be denied the right to vote for the Presi- | 


dent of the United States, to elect its own governor, to choose its 
own judges, and to make its own laws? The prosperous and in- 
telligent people of Oklahoma are tired of a Territorial form of 
government and strenuously object to longer marching in a pro- 
cession tied by a Congress which, though trying to be just and 


kind, is not at all times able to appreciate the local situation or | 
to give much needed and speedy relief. Our people believe that | 


they possess not only the right to be heard but the right to vote 
in the councils of the nation, and they now ask that they be per- 
mitted to exercise that right. As has been said in the past of 
another great Territory which was making its last demand for 
admission, Oklahoma is ‘‘a peerless beauty in resources, in 
wealth, in numbers, and in intelligence, the pride of all America, 
re ignored by Congress and denied the right to enter her father’s 
1ouse, r 

We hope that will not be true as far as this House is concerned 
when the hour arrives to record your votes. The only way to en- 
courage people who have gone forth and builded a new common- 
Wealth is to give them to understand that there is still room fora 


star on the flag, invite them to prepare their star, and I, for one, | 


will guarantee to you no act of any of these Territories will ever 
cast odium or stain upon Old Glory. [Prolonged applause. j 
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The Best Roads are the Cheapest Roads in the End. . 
SPEECH 
oF 
HON. GEORGE A. PEARRE, 


OF MARYLAND, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 30, 1902. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 13885) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1908 

Mr. PEARRE said: 
| Mr. CHarrRMAN: I desire to submit a few remarks upon the ques- 
| tion of this appropriation. The gentleman from Oregon has an- 
| ticipated me in offering an amendment, which I hold in my hand, 
| increasing this appropriation to $40,000. I believe that $40,000 
would be adequate to meet the needs of this Bureau at this time. 
I shall endeavor as far as I can to secure the $40,000 appropria- 
tion, and if not able to secure that increase I shail vote most will- 
ingly for the $30,000 appropriation, which is a ten-thousand- 
dollar increase over the present appropriation for public-road 
inquiries. 

Mr. Chairman, this appropriation applies to the Bureau of 
Public Road Inquiries, which, in my judgment, is one of the 
most important bureaus connected with the Government of the 
United States, and, indeed, a bureau without the proper operation 
of which, and without an adequate appropriation for which, 
almost every other bureau, if not every other bureau, of the Ag- 
ricultural Department becomes absolutely ineffective. It may 
be well for a moment to glance at the history of the establishment 
of this bureau. It was established in 1893, after an agitation set 
on foot by the National Good Roads League of the United States. 
This league was made up of gentlemen from various sections of 
the United States—I may say from every section of the United 
States—without reference to local or political feeling, and it met 
in Chicago in 1892. It was suggested at that convention that the 
Congress of the United States should be appealed to for the es- 
tablishment of a bureau of public road inquiries. In that con- 
vention, Mr. Chairman, Secretary Rusk made some remarks 
which were very pertinent, and to which it may be well to call 
the attention of Congress. Hon. Jerry M. Rusk was at that time 
Secretary of Agriculture, and in his remarks to that audience he 
said: 

The United States Department of Agriculture is in full sympathy with 
this movement. It ought to be,as the national representative of the agri- 
| culturalinterest. A dollar saved in transportation is a dollar added to net 
production. What shall the farmer do with his surplus product, and why 
raise this surplus if his way to the outside world is barred by impassable 
highways or obstructed by obstacles which increase threefold the expense of 
realizing the fruits of his industry? Can we enlighten him_ by showing him 
a better way of expending the taxes levied upon him for the improvement 
of hisroads? Can we show him such a system, well driven home with clear 
persuasion and positive assurances, as will induce him to take hold of the 
| subject with energy? I believe that the time is ripe to submit this matter to 
the intelligence of the American public. There should bea unity of interest 
between the city and the country. The city 4s almost as much interested in 
getting good roadsas the country itself. To the country it means enhanced 
net value to country products; to the city it means a greater variety and no 
essential increase to cost to the consumer. 

No one man can improve the highways of a neighborhood. All must act 
together in behalf of their common interest, and people in yielding some- 
thing to the common interest will in the end, by intelligent cooperation and 
systematic methods, be the recipients of benefits far beyond any possible re- 
sults arising from discordant and uncompromising individual demands. Ev- 
| ery person must be brought to see this and be induced to yield his individual 
interest to a wider range of road improvement, and to a single system wider 
than the horizon as seen from his own doorstep, 

Mr. Chairman, the result of that convention was an invitation 
from the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture of the House, 
to a committee appointed by the National Good Roads League, 
to appear before the Committee on Agriculture and present their 
views upon the necessity and propriety of establishing a bureau 
of public-road inquiries, and the following item was included in 
the agricultural appropriation bill for that year: 


To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to make inquiries in regard to the 





| systems of road management throughout the United States, to make in- 
| vestigations in regard to the best method of roadmaking, to prepare publica- 
tions on this subject suitable for distribution, and to enable him to assist the 


agricultural colleges and experiment stations in disseminating information 
on this subject, $10,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PEARRE. Iask unanimousconsent to continue for fifteen 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
| mous consent that he may extend his remarks for fifteen minutes. 
| Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
| Mr. PEARRE. Mr. Chairman, this Bureau, therefore, was 
the result of this convention. It was not created by politicians, 
| but was the offspring of a spontaneous popular demand. None 


| 
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of its advocates expected to make anything out of it in the way 
of salaries or other emolument, but all were animated solely by 
the desire to subserve a great public purpose. These gentlemen 
gathered together in this convention, and they represented the 
people of their various localities. The present appropriation of 
$20,000 is too small to enable this Bureau to properly perform its 
functions and its work. The Secretary of Agriculture has set 
apart $7,500 for the road-material laboratory, and $3,000 for two 
experts in the field—a total of $10,500—leaving $9,500 for the total 
expenses of this Bureau, including the salaries of all the clerks, 
all the assistants, road experts, and engineers, and carrying on 
the work of object lessons in road building. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is too little for the work. The work may 
extend over the 45 States of the Union, and the work of this 
Bureau of the Agricultural Department has already extended 
over 23 States. The needs of the Bureau, Mr. Chairman, are 
great. Heretofore it has been compelled to borrowits machinery, 
to use the road-making machinery of the various counties in 
which it has gone for the purpose of building object-lesson roads. 

It has to beg from the railroad companies transportation for 
this machinery.and it indeed has been compelled to rely upon the 
National Good Roads League to bear part of its expenditure, even 
to the extent sometimes of bearing the expense of the salary of 
some of its officials. The Government of the United States 
should not and does not desire to be placed in any such humiliat- 
ing position. The needs of this Bureau are fully and forcibly 
set out in the annual report of Hon. Martin Dodge, director, for 
the year 1901, in which he recommends an appropriation of 
$75,000, and a part of which report I will insert in my remarks. 

In order to meet the constantly increasing demands that are being made 
upon us from time to time for practical assistance and advice it would be 
advisable to organize two or three outfits of road-building machinery, in- 
cluding rock crushers, screens, rollers, road graders, etc., and to send them 
to the various’ places which have asked for the cooperation of the Depart- 
ment and where preparations have been made for actual road construction. 
Each of these outfits should be accompanied by one or two practical road 
builders and a competent road engineer to direct the work. 

Heretofore this office has been aided generously by the loan of road- 
making machinery, but the time has now come to abandon this make- 
shift policy and for the Government to purchase its own equipment for 
object-lesson work. This item of expense would not bea large part of the 
total sum needed and recommended. The leading railroads are deeply in- 
terested in the improvement of the public highways and have heretofore 
carried all our machinery free of charge, and it is thought that they can be 
relied upon in the future to carry it at a comparatively small expense to the 
Government. 

If an appropriation is made by Congress for carrying out this plan, the 
only expense to the Department will be the salaries and traveling expenses 
of the engineers and expert road builders, the cost of the machinery,and the 
freight on the same from point to point. The local authorities would cheer- 





fully furnish the road materials, which could be selected by our divisional | 


agents and tested in our laboratory. They would also contribute the com- 
mon labor, teams, and fuel, and attend to the grading down of hills, if that 
should be required. 

This plan has been operated to a limited extent by the office for several 
years, and during the months of April, May, June, and July almost the same 
project was carried on by the National Good Roads Association in coopera- 
tion with this office. It is but proper to state here that this object-lesson 
work could not have been entered into by the office but for the national 
association, which paid the expenses, including the salary of our own engi- 
neer and a portion of the enediinn expenses of the director and assistant. 

The general adoption of this method of experimenting and disseminating 
practical information establishes a very wide cooperation, comprising the 
department, the railroads, the various local road authorities, the agricul- 
tural colleges and experiment stations, and interested individuals. It makes 
th: pense of building experimental and sample roads very easy to be borne, 
and would enable the Government with a small expenditure to accomplish 
much practical benefit. 

Scientific road building necessitates not only the consideration of local 
conditions, such as climate and soil, rainfall and drainage, but also a study 
of available materials adjacent to the road. To transport materials a great 
distance adds so much to the costas to render roads scientifically constructed 
of foreign materials impracticable. Competent road builders should dis- 
cover and test the available materials and show by practical object lessons 
how the most good can be made of them with the least possible expenditure 

f money and labor. 
The best materials are not always discovered, and thousands of dollars are 











wasted in this country annually by the use of poor materials where a little | 


expert study and advice would have developed good materials close at hand. 
The best methods of using these 
money is ted in their improper application. All these things require 
scientific and investigation. The people of the country are now inter- 
ested in this matter as never before, and they are demanding and are sorely 
in need of authentic information along these lines. 







, 


cally than they can do for themselves. 

Aiter having considered all letters, requests, and resolutions which have 
come to the Department, and after consulting and corresponding with many 
of the most prominent farmers and road advocates throughout the country, I 
have the honor to recommend that Congress be asked to increase the appro- 
priation for this office for the next fiscal year to $75,000. If this increase is 
granted, I would recommend that there be devoted, provisionally, to investi- 
gationsand educational work $1,000 in each of the States and Territories, and 
that the balance be used in defraying the running expenses of this office and 
he ad-material laboratory. 

oI 
ry, and at least $10,000 
work for the next fiscal year. The small sum of $1,500 heretofore allotted to 
h of the four divisions of the country is not sufficient to pay the salary 
i expenses of competent persons. he Department should be able to 
nand the entire time and attention of those representatives, but in or- 
do this at least $2.500 should be set apart for each division. 


ll force has 









ion of didactic literature had to be neglected. ) 
1ould also receive more attention, especially the collection, illus- 


tration 








materials are ofentimes unknown, and | 


f Furthermore, this isa | 
work which the Government can do for them much better and more economi- | 


| Is there objection? 
sity of furthering the work of this laboratory is felt all over the 
is needed for carrying on this branch of the | 


| and educational work by the Government is greater than at any time 


been so completely occupied with outside work that | 
This branch of | 
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printing, and distribution of practical and scientific information. I 
trust, therefore, that you will find it within your power to secure at least 
$75,000 for the use of this office for the next fiscal year. 

When the last report was submitted, there was some doubt as to whether 
we could secure a sufficient number of trained men to carry on extensive in- 
vestigations in the various States, but during the past year the office has 
devoted a great deal of attention and study to the selection of persons who 
are sufficiently skilled to inaugurate this work. It is gratifying to announce 
that we are now prepared to greatly extend the work of this office, and the 
oereentee above mentioned, if granted by Congress, will be expended 
juc 


iciously and wisely. 
An increased appropriation is also recommended by the Secre- 


| tary of Agriculture in his report on page 99, where he says: 


The work of this office is of great and growing importance. Popular ap- 
preciation of its efforts has greatly increased, as shown by press comments 
and resolutions adopted by many popular gatherings. The demand for the 
services of the Director and his assistants far exceeds the limit of their time 
and energy. There isan unmistakable popular demand that the Office of 
Public Road Inquiries be given a largely increased appropriation, a demand 
with which Iam in hearty sympathy. If alargersum should be appropri- 
ated for this perpose, I believe it would be profitably expended in carrying 
on and extending the work of this office. 

In the estimate of the Agricultural Department the exact 
amount of my amendment ($40,000) is estimated and recom- 
mended by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman, this recommendation of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is significant when we examine the ~~ rt of the Secretary 
and discover that in no single other instance has the Secretary of 
Agriculture recommended with the same earnestness and posi- 
tiveness any increase in appropriation. If you will glance at the 
report of the committee on the bill, it will be discovered that 
there are increases of appropriation provided for the Weather 
Bureau, Bureaus of Animal Industry. Forestry, Biology, Chem- 
istry, Entomology, Soils, Public Experiment Stations, Silk Inves- 
tigations, Plant Industry, etc. It reads as follows: 








Current ‘ 
fiscal year.| 1902-3. Increase. 
5 en er INOS... scsinssns iadmicieineetiiie $71, 670 $73, 690 $2, 020 
I | 1,148,820 | 1,251,760 108. 440 
BEE NET cic onicwucssesodacaaméavnite 1,154,080 | 1,247,180 98, 150 
I EET cnciw ts athotaabinwttnaiainiadleil 496, 680 601, 780 105, 100 
DPR, cneucdcdisen cosces wiimecniegtentninl 185, 440 282, 860 97, 428 
NT <: 1 comme weunndutiandniadbanibahaaeue | 35, 800 73, 200 37, 400 
a a i cea ui 5 eee ee | 109,140 168, 960 59, 820 
SUIT. — «= ness tees en teaiaeeInUNEAT 86, 200 57,200 21,000 
TT <‘caveghncshnanginnannebnaedmmboomuntl 82, 800 45, 600 12, 800 
I oO se cnc cuichee anak ekelie 18, 900 24,100 5, 200 
ee 198, 020 228, 820 30, 800 
| ST, PURARONG. . .cccccwascccdcccsccouss 789, 000 792,000 | 3,000 
EE Nothing. | 10, 000 10, 000 
ONO ic dis icnndinddesuncuus Dede sereal | conaitmeton. 581, 150 
But deducting $5,000 carried in last year’s 

bill for preparing plans of new building 

for Department of Agriculture -.........!..........--  ebublnieinsiet 5, 000 





Leaves a total net increase for ad- 
ministration purposes of ........... 


576,150 


You look in vain, sir, through the report of the Secretary of 


| Agriculture for a recommendation of increase for these various 


bureaus, and, notwithstanding that, the Committee on Agricul- 
ture makes increase of large amounts in these various bureaus, 
not earnestly recommended by the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
overlooks the one item of an increased appropriation for the only 
bureau upon which the Secretary of Agriculture lays any special 
stress. 

Mr. Chairman, this appropriation is not only recommended by 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the Director of the Public Road 
Inquiries, but it is also recommended by the Industrial Commis- 
sion. If gentlemen will take the trouble to examine, they will 
see in volume 10 of the Industrial Commission that the Industrial 
Commission has made a careful investigation of this subject, and 
after that careful investigation has made this recommendation to 
Congress: 

We recommend to Congress that increased appropriations be made for 
building sample stretches of improved roads in various sections of the coun- 
try, so as to encourage the more rapid construction of such roads at State 
and local expense. 

In addition to that, sir, the International Good Roads Congress, 
which met at Buffalo, N. Y., September 29, 1901, also adopted a 
resolution recommending an appropriation of $150,000 for this 
Bureau, and if there be no objection I will embody that recom- 
mendation in my remarks in the RECORD. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland asks unant- 
mous consent to print the resolution referred to in the RECORD. 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The resolution is as follows: : 
Resolved, That it is the sense of this International Good Roads Congress— 


(1) That now, while the public-road systems of this country are in a some- 
what chaotic condition and in a state of transition, the need for investigate 
past. tani. 
(2) That the office of public-road inquiries in the Department of Agricy 
ture should, therefore, at once be enlarged into a bureau and supportes. 2 
such larger appropriations as will be more in keeping with the great work to 
be done by it. 
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(3) Thatin the opinion of this congress an appro riation of at least pee 
should be made by the United States Congress for this purpose, and all mem- 
bers of Congress are respectfully urged to secure such an appropriation. 


Mr. PEARRE. Mr. Chairman, this is no new matter, the in- 
terest that the Government may take and is taking in the im- 
provement of the public roads. One of the very first matters 
which was brought to the attention of the Congress of the United 
States in the very infancy of this nation was the establishment or 
construction of a great highway for internal commerce. That, 
sir, I claim, was brought about, or the completion of the work 
(the child of the brain of Henry Clay) was brought about, to the 
everlasting credit of the State of Maryland, by its determined re- 
fusal to acquiesce in the Articles of Confederation until the other 
States and colonies negotiating for that confederation had con- 
sented to yield up to the common Government all the lands that 
they owned or claimed west of the Allegheny Mcuntains. That 
put into the hands of the United States the enormous public lands, 
out of the proceeds of which our public-school system has been 
largely built up, out of which the great national road, the great- 
est and only national highway we have ever had, was constructed. 

Mr. Chairman, that road during the period of its usefulness 
was one teeming artery of the life and trade and commerce of the 
people of the United States. 

True it is that after the construction of railroads it fell practi- 
cally into ‘‘ innocuous desuetude;’’ but it serves still to illustrate 
and emphasize the fact that the fathers of our country in the 
early history of this Government recognized not only the consti- 
tutionality and the legality but the propriety and wisdom of look- 
ing after the public roads. Mr. Chairman, that road cost 
$7,000,000, and was to have been extended far beyond Ohio to the 
city of St. Louis. 

This matter of the improvement of the public roads has been 
taken up by every other country of the world, and large sums 
expended annually in their construction and improvement. 
England and Wales spend annually $20,000,000 on their roads; 
Ireland, $3,000,000; France, $37,500,000, while the United States, 
the pioneer of all nations in public improvements, the leader of 
the world in devising and perfecting plans to add to the comfort 
and welfare of mankind, lags in the race with the disgraceful 
record of but $100,000 expended in connection with the improve- 
ment of the common roads—excepting the National Road—and 
the Agricultural Committee of this great body refuses to adopt 
the earnest recommendation of an able and conservative Secre- 
tary of Agriculture for a paltry appropriation of $40,000 looking 
to the improvement of the roads of 77,000,000 of people. If the 
committee will indulge me for a moment, I will read from United 
States Consular Reports, volume 3, 1891. The document from 
which I propose to read is a report from Consul Danforth, of the 
Liege district, in Belgium, and will serve to show to the committee 
what other governments have done in regard to their roads: 


One can mount his wagon at the English Channel and drive through the 
breadth of Europe—except in time of snow—or its length, without sinking as 
deep as the fellies of his wheels in any weather or at any time of the year. 
The roads are so firm that rain does not soften them; they are so thick that 
frost does not break them up. There are no sloughs to wade through, no 
periods when the factory and the farm are cut off from the rest of the world 

/y an impassable sea of mud. Two horses start with a cart or wagon weigh- 
ing a ton, having upon it a load weighing 2 or more tons, and arrive with no 
breakage, and at least no friction, to their destination. 

How discreditable is the comparison between this condition of roads in 
foreign lands and those in our own lands, where, the Industrial Commission 
says, 99 per cent of the common roads are still bad? Is it not time to change 
the character of this comparison to the credit of our own country? 


Now, Mr. Chairman, since the establishment of this Bureau, 
has it served any practically good purpose? If you will glance 
over the laws of the various States of the Union, looking to the 
improvement of the roads, you will discover that road improve- 
ment in the various States of the United States began with the 
establishment of this Bureau of Public Road Inquiry of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. California, Indiana, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Missouri, New Hampshire, New York, North Dakota, 
Oregon, Washington, Wisconsin in 1893, New Jersey and Ver- 
mont had road laws prior to that time, but improved them greatly 
atter 1893. New York passed its present law providing for State 
aid in the construction of roads in 1894. 

Before this Bureau began its labors to educate the public and 
stimulate it to improve the public roads, in the States of Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, and New Jersey 
« limited mileage of roads was being built almost entirely at local 
expense, with one exception—of New Jersey—which adopted a 
State-aid plan in 1891. After the Bureau had performed a great 
amount of work in these States, they began to go forward 


With most extensive improvement. In New Jersey 10 miles of | 


road were built in 1892, 25 miles in 1898, 64 miles in 1894, and 
since 1895, the year in which the Bureau did the most work in 
that State in the way of building object-lesson roads at the State 
Agricultural and Experimental Station, the applications for new 
roals have been in excess of the limit prescribed by law. The 
first State appropriation in New Jersey was limited to $75,000. 











The appropriation which the State now contributes to the con- 
struction of public roads in New Jersey is $350,000, and over 100 
miles of permanent State roads have been built. 

Roads in New Jersey, which at first cost $10,000 per mile, were 
su uently built, under the direction of an expert of this Bu- 
reau, for $3,500 a raile, and owing to the increased knowledge and 
practical experience of these experts, as well as by the use of im- 

sroved machinery and methods, the cost in more recent years has 

een reduced to a much smaller figure, running from $1,000 
(gravel road) to $1,800 and $2,500 per mile for macadam roads. 
The results in New York, stimulated by this Bureau, are even 
more encouraging than in New Jersey. New York has profited 
greatly by the suggestions and instructions of this Bureau, for 
in March, 1898, the Higbie-Armstrong State-aid law was ap- 
proved and $50,000 appropriated by the State. This year that 
appropriation was increased to $850,000 to aid the counties in im- 
proving the public highways. These improvements in the laws, 
reductions in the cost of construction, and increased State appro- 
priations in the two States I have just mentioned were brought 
about, without doubt, by the stimulation of public interest in 
yublic-road matters by the literature issued by this Bureau and 

y the construction of object-lesson roads therein, all of which 
shows the invaluable work of this Bureau. 

It may be contended by some gentlemen that it is not the func- 
tion of the Government of the United States to construct roads 
for the various States of the Union. With this proposition I en- 
tirely agree, but this appropriation, Mr. Chairman, does not con- 
template anything of that sort. It simply contemplates the same 
purpose which is contemplated by every one of these bureaus of 
the Agricultural Department, namely, to stimulate a desire and 
purpose upon the part of the various States to take up the various 
matters investigated by these bureaus for their own good, and by 
State appropriations to do the work as to which the Government 
is educating the people through the bureaus of this Department. 
The function of this Bureau is clearly and forcibly set out by 
the Hon. Martin Dodge at page 251 of his report, to which I have 
already referred, as follows: 

It is proper just here to call attention to a misconception, which appears 
to exist in the minds of some, to the effect that increased appropriations for 
this work may lead to national aid. It should be distinctly understood that 
the work of this office, like that of many other divisions of the Department, 
is peculiarly educational. In requesting an increased appropriation it was 
not the intention to shift the burden and responsibility of constructing im- 

roved roads from the States and counties to the General Government. 
Such a plan is not feasible, and even if it were it would not be desirable, for 
there could be no surer way of postponing the building of good roads than 
by making them dependent upon national aid. Under such a system States 
and counties would wait for national aid, and little or nothing would be done. 

Just here I desire to call the attention of the committee to the 
fact that without this Bureau of Public Road Inquiries the good 
arising from every other bureau, appropriated for in this bill, 
will be curtailed. And why? Because each one of these bureaus 
has for its purpose the improvement and the increase of some 
natural product of the land. The Bureau of Animal Industry 
has for its purpose the ascertainment of the best methods of pro- 
tecting the farming animals of the country from disease; inves- 
tigating the best method of improving the breed, developing the 
animal and adapting him for the purposes for which he is used. 
How useless, then, is it for the Government to appropriate money 
to ascertain the best methods of protecting the health and devel- 
oping the power of the horse if he is to be dragged to death in 
hauling loads through roads which, during a part of the year, are 
little less than mires. How futile the effort to develop cattle and 
then to have the weight, which is added to them by the best 
methods of breeding and feeding, dragged off in driving them 
through miles of mud knee-deep to the railroad station to be 
shipped to the market? How absurd to tax the farmer to meet an 
appropriation of $1,247,180, carried in this bill for the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, to aid him in part in developing the best and 
most productive breed of milch cows and protecting their health, 


| when the legitimate benefit which should arise from this appro- 


priation is torn from him by the increased cost of transporting 
his milk from the farm to the railroad or market by dragging it 
over roads at times axle-deep with mud? 

There is appropriated in this bill $601,780 for the Bureau of 
Plant Industry—an increase of $105,100 over the appropriation 
for the current fiscal year. The design of this Bureau is to aid 
the farmer in improving all plant products on the farm; in pro- 
tecting them from the ravages of the insects which are fatal to 
them, and in causing them to bring forth the greatest amount of 
product. How is the farmer compensated for this tax, unless 
something is done to improvethe road from the farm to the rail- 


| road or market, in order that he may get the benefit of the in- 
| creased production without having his profit reduced by an extra 


cost of hauling it through mud roads? I might go on, Mr. Chair- 
man, through the appropriations for the bureaus of Forestry, 
Chemistry, Soils, Entomology, and Biology provided for in this 
bill, and show that the benefits arising from any and all of them 











(and these benefits are great) will be destroyed unless the means 
of the farmers’ transportation are improved and reduced in cost. 
The function of each one of these bureaus is to improve the 
farmer’s product, and in every instance the profit from this im- 
proved product will be lost to him unless something is done 
throughout the country to improve the common roads over which 
that produce passes to the markets. Therefore, I assert with 
every ccenfidence that the appropriation for this Bureau is the 
most important one contained in this bill, and is the basis of the 
benefit to be derived from any and all of the bureaus. Instead 
of being the only one which is not increased, it is the one which, 
perhaps, should be most increased. 

_ This proposition is vigorously and clearly stated by Gen. Roy 
Stone, formerly director of this Bureau, in the Yearbook of Ag- 
riculture for the year 1897, in which he says: 

The various divisions of the Department teach the farmer how to increase 
his product and how to care for it to the best advantage, but the question 
which finally interests him mostis how to dispose of thisproduct. It is use- 
less for him to raise anything beyond supplying the mere necessities of his 
family unless he can be sure of finding a market and of reaching it at the 
proper time. Taking the country at large, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York declares this country is handicapped in all the markets 
of the world by an enormous waste of labor in the primary transportation of 
our products, and the National Board of Trade says that the country is 
‘‘poverty stricken in the midst of its riches by reason of the badness of its 
roads.” 

The improvement of the public roads brings the city market 
nearer to the country and the farmer by increasing the ease with 
which the farmer reaches town. It cheapens the product to the 
consumers in town and city without reducing the profit to the 
farmer. Every ton, every pound, and every bushel of the farmers’ 
surplus product must be marketed somewhere. In order to reach 
a railroad the distance between the farm and the railroad, rang- 
ing from nothing to 5, 6, 8, and 10 miles, must be traversed. 
That distance and the cost of traveling it is reduced by the cut- 
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good roads’’ in a publication called The Highways of Maryland, 
published in 1899, states that— 


In Belgium, roads compete with railroads. Wagons bring merchandise 
from Brussels (60 miles) or Antwerp (72 miles) to Liege, and one horse pulls 
an enormous load. Dog carts come to Liege, 12 or 15 miles, laden with farm 
products, and two grown people ride back. 

William H. Rhawn, chairman of the Philadelphia committee, 
to which I have already referred, states in a publication of the 
work of that committee called ‘‘A Move for Better Roads’’ that 
the census of 1880 gave the farm products of Pennsylvania as 
6,509,000 tons, half of which is consumed on the farms, and the 
balance is hauled an average of 5 miles to market. Assuming 
that a 2-horse team makes two trips per diem, at a cost of $2.50 
per day, the cost of movement on clay and macadam roads will 
vary as follows: 


Clay road. | Macadam 





road, 
Ok gh ee ee pennies. 1,400 2,180 
Number of loads for the 3,250,000 toms-................- | 4,643,000 | 2,981,000 
SI I | $5,703,750 | $3,726,250 





Saving by reducing the surface resistance -.-.........|...........- | $1,977,500 


This is the waste entailed upon the farmers’ products by clay 
roads. It is enough to keep in repair 30,000 miles of turnpike, at 


Oo 
an annual cost of $60 per mile, or it represents 831,000 days of 
labor, which might be employed in other wealth-producing in- 
dustries. 

Arthur Newhall Johnson, highway expert of the Maryland 


| geological survey,in a carefully prepared article on the construc- 
| tion and repair of roads, makes this statement: 


It is seen in the case of an earth road that forty-one one-hundredths as 


| much can be hauled on a grade of 5 feet per 100 as on a level earth road, and 


ting down of grades and the smoothing of the surface of the roads, | 
| pounds, and on a 15 per cent grade but 100 pounds. 


and every improvement in this respect in effect reduces the length 
of the haul and saves the farmer money. This is not idle specu- 
lation, Mr. Chairman, but is based upon well-ascertained facts. 
There are over 5,000,000 farmers in the United States. 
the bone and sinew of the land. From their homes come the 
new blood and the strong nerve which meet the great draft made 
by the strenuous commercial, mercantile, and professional life of 
the large cities. Their farms comprise one-fourth of the total 
property of thecountry. Theaverage cost of transportation from 
these farms to the nearest market or railroad over bad roads is 
not less than 25 cents per ton per mile; on good roads about one- 
third of this, or 8 cents per ton per mile. Eachcent by which the 
cost of carrying a ton a mile is reduced is added to the farmer’s 
profit without being added to the price. 

In a prize essay by David H. Bergey, of North Wales, Pa., 
written ina contest where the awards were made through the 
University of Pennsylvania by a committee of the citizens of 
Philadelphia, with Dr. William Pepper, the famous physician 
and philanthrophist, as its chairman, the following statement is 
made: ‘ 

The price of wheat is increased for localities having properly improved 
transportation facilities. Uf it costs a farmer $1 to haul 1 
over 2 dirt road, and by macadamizing the road this cost can be reduced to 
20 cents per mile, the price of wheat is raised accordingly. 
80 cents. Ten miles save $8 fora hundred bushels or 8 cents per bushel—the 
increase in price of each bushel—not considering the larger load that can be 
carried on macadam roads. The price of wheat is then permanently raised 
by improved facilities for transportation. The value of farm lands is also 
relatively increased. The value of farms is increased by the improved facili- 
ties for transportation of their products, and thus find an earlier market. 
As the time needed to reach the market is lessened, the farm is brought rela- 
tively nearer the town and its market. If improved roads make the journey 
an hour shorter, the farm is, relatively speaking, an hour’s journey nearer 
the market. 

He also says that— 

The farmer also receives some benefit in the saving of time and draft 
and in hauling coal, feed, and other commodities from railroad and mill. 
The time saved in hauling each load, and the increased burden that it is pos- 
sible to carry greatly reduces the real cost of these commodities. 
gomery County, Pa., nearly every farmer sends his milk either to the 
creamery or to the depot and ships it to Philadelphia, The time lost in this 
manner amounts to a considerable sum during the year. If the roads were 
macadamized this saving of time would pe that much profit on the 
dairy. If the loss of time amounts to one-ha 


loss would amount to $9. since the hired help of the farmer costs him at least 
10 cents an hour, including his keep. 
— go far toward paying his road tax and would be so much profit on his 
aairy. 

The reduction in the cost of transportation to the farmer by the 
improvement of the roads arises not only from the greater ease 
with which and the shorter time in which he can haul the same 
load, which he now hauls over a bad road, to market, but also 
from the increased load that he can haul. Careful estimates have 
been made from experience, both abroad and in this country, to as- 
certain the saving upon this score. Mr. Harry Fielding Reid, 


chief of the division of highways of the geological survey of the 
State of Maryland, in an excellent article on ‘“* The advantages of 


They are | 


but 10 per cent as much on a grade of 15 feet per 100. Thus, if a horse can 
pull 1,000 pounds on a level dirt road, on a 5-foot grade he can only pull 410 


It requires no argument to show that the lighter the grade and 
the smoother the surface the larger load one horse can drag; the 
heavier the road and the rougher the surface the greater number 


_ of horses it will require to draw the same load and the lighter the 


bushels of wheat | 


load. Mr. Byrne in his excellent work on Highway Construc- 
tion makes the following estimate of the relative number of 
horses required to pull an equal weight on various surfaces: 





Road. | Horses. 
 CREES.......n0n sngcdhuatinanbadubbiathheesmbae es uasibenstannaceenabed l 
TIININ, -. . sn acis asics Inetiaeank sanocsieiesin cetaa chile plsecis abediatikaia ahaa a | 5] 
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The illustrations could be multiplied of what must be appar- 


| ent to every thinking man, that the reduction of grades and the 
| smoothing of the surface of our roads will shorten the distance 
| between the farm and the market, reduce the cost of transporta- 


One mile saves | 


In Mont- | 


f an hour each day for half the | 
year—and many farmers lose more—or ninety hours during the year, the | 


The saving of time of this item alone | 


tion of the farmer’s products, and thus increase his profit. But 
this is not the only way in which the farmer is benefited. The 
increase in his profit thus brought about increases the value of 
his land. The reason for thisisplain. It brings the farm nearer 
to the market. 

Gen. Roy Stone, vice-president of the National League for Good 
Roads, and formerly United States special agent and engineer 
for the Bureau of Public Road Inquiries of the Agricultural De- 
partment, states in his book on New Roads and Road Laws in the 
United States, published in 1894, that— 

The Canandaigua (New York) roads by their improvement have increased 
the value of the adjoining farms many times the cost of the roads, and that 
the cost of keeping them in good repair is much less than that of keeping 
poor roads in poor repair. 

He also states that— 


The owner of a large tobacco plantation some miles from Henderson, Ky., 
having great difficulty in moving his product to the market in that city, or 
ganized a company and built atoll road. He estimates the increase in the 
value of his property at threefold, while the road has paid annually over 10 

| per cent in dividends. 

In 1896 Prof. W. C. Latta, of Purdue University, Indiana, col- 
lected some important information on the subject of the increased 
_ value of lands in Indiana due to good roads by sending a number 
_of questions to about 60 farmers living in 40 counties in the cen- 
tral part of the State. Over 40 answers were received, and from 
| these Professor Latta draws the following conclusions: 

First. The average estimated increase of the selling price of land Gneo 

| the existing improved highways is $6.48 an acre. The estimates from w5l' 


| this average is made refer in most cases to land near improved roads, but 10 


a few instances have applied to all the land in the county. 1d result from 


Second. The estimated average increase per acre that wou 


improving all the public roads is $9. ean 
Third. The estimated average cost of converting common public roads 


into improved highways is $1,146 per mile. ome on 
Fourth. The estimated average loss per 100 acres from poor roads is $76.28. 
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Mr. Reid, in the article I have already referred to, states that 
the farmers of Cayuga County, N. Y., who have built themselves 
a number of miles of hard road at a cost of $1.50 per acre of the 
adjoining farms, found that their land has increased in value 
from $20 to $30 per acre, and in the southwestern part of the State 
of Connecticut there are three towns in juxtaposition, the outer 
two of which have improved their roads, with the result that 
their land values are 50 per cent higher than those of the middle 
town. 

Mr. Edward Burrows, formerly road commissioner of New 
Jersey, has collected the opinions of anumber of farmers in that 
State who have resided in the neighborhood of the roads lately 
improved. One farmer writes: 


I would not sell my house and accept another worth $7,000 as a gift and be 


obliged to live in it 2 miles from a macadam road. No farmer in the neigh- | 


borhood would buy a farm not located on the macadam road. 


Mr. Charles C. McBride, of Elizabeth, N. J., in writing on the 
improved roads in Union County, of that State, says: 


The cost and expense of these manificent roads are easily computed. The 
total outlay by the board of freeholders has been nearly $350,000 and there are 
now nearly 40 miles of Telford and macadam road in the county. The fig- 
ures are not in excess of what was expected by those who have given the 
matter careful study, thus showing that the financial part has been as dis- 
creet as the prepereney part. But the question will arise at once, Has tlns 
expense of nearly $10,000 a mile proved wise as well as beneficial? Good roads 
are, of course, good things, but do they pay? 

The answer may in part be found in the fact that the property in Union 
County has actually appreciated in value far more than the cost of the roads; 
and this not only in cases of sale or exchange, but upon the tax levy. Not- 
withstanding the fact the $300,000 worth of county bonds had been issued to 


build these roadsand the interest must be met annually, the tax rate has not | 
been increased in the county or in any city in the county in consequence of | 


the extra interest expense: and it is but fair to say that the actual apprecia- 


tion of property due to the increased values of land benefited by the improved | 
roads meets the increased taxes already. As an advertising medium alone | 


they have been worth what they cost, for they have brought county property 
into prominence, have already caused the sale of many residential sites, have 
brought new wealth and new enterprise into the midst of us, have given 
direct impetus to the building and improvements in every city and town 
touched by them, and as yet the benefits are only beginning to be realized. 
It is fair to say that the citizens and taxpayers of Union County would not go 


permanently back to the old system, with its roads, if they were paid many | 


times the cost of the new roads. 


Gen. Roy Stone, formerly connected with the Agricultural De- 


partment, in endeavoring to ascertain or estimate the difference | 


in the cost of transportation on good and bad roads, sent 10,000 


letters of inquiry to all parts of the country. He found that the | 


cost of hauling varied in different regions, being as low as 22 
cents per ton per mile in prairie States and as high as 32 cents in 
the Eastern States. He estimated that nearly 220,000,000 tons of 
farm and labor products are annually carried on wagons in the 


United States at a total cost of nearly $1,000,000,000 and that prob- | 


ably two-thirds of this could be saved by good roads. 
The highway commission of Maryland, Mr. Chairman, has been 


doing some good work in the way of collecting statistics on the | 


advantages to the farmer of good roads. Mr. Reid, in his article, 
states that one of his correspondents, living near Bradshaw, Bal- 
timore County, Md., at which place an excellent piece of macadam 
road was laid down less than two years ago under the direction 
of Mr. Harrison, of the United States Office of Public Road In- 
quiries, states that he hauls twice as much over this road in half 
the time as he formerly did and with less wear and tear on his 
harness and wagon. He says that his land has doubled in value. 

The improvement in public roads reduces the number of 
draft animals that have to be kept and minimizes the wear 
and tear on them. There is also a great saving in repair to 
wagons and harness. The wear and tear on a horse on bad roads 
isa great loss to the farmer. It is authoritatively stated that 
stronger and more expensive horses are required in Baltimore 
than in Washington for the same class of hauling, on account of 
the difference in grades, streets, pavements, and car tracks. It is 
stated with equal authority that there is a company doing a large 
business in delivering freight in Baltimore and in Washington 


which finds that the annual repairs to their wagons in the former | 


city are over three times as much as in the latter; and this is due 
to the difference in the streets and car tracks. 
Mr. Harry Fielding Reid, chief of the division of highways of 


Maryland, states in the report of that commission, made by Prof. | 


William Bullock Clark, state geologist of Maryland, in 1899: 


That enswers from correspondents in Maryland show that there are an- 
nually hauled from their farms 28,504 tons, and to their farms 17,504 tons; 
that is, the total freight moved is 57,045tons. The farms of these correspond- 
ents have an aggregate area of 57,688 acres. One can therefore say with 
suflicient accuracy that there is annually moved 1 ton of freight for every 


6.7 miles, at an average cost of 26 cents per ton per mile, or $1.74 for the 6.7 
miles of haul. The census of 1900 shows that the State contains 46,012 farms, 
aggregating a total of 5,170,075 acres. Multiply this number of acres by $1.74 
and the total cost of transportation to and from Maryland farms amounts to 
about $5,925,800. If the cost of hauling was reduced one-half by good roads, 
the annual saving would be about $4,497,900, 


This estimate includes nothing but what is hauled to and from 
the farm and does not include timber, lumber, mine props, cross- 
ties, and various other species of freight hauled over the public 


acre of farm lands in Maryland. This ton is hauled an average distance of | 


roads to railways, factories, etc. Mr. Reid estimates another 
great saving to the farmer which is effected by good roads. The 
better the roads the lighter the grades and the smoother is the 
surface. The lighter the grades and the smoother the surface 
the fewer are the horses needed to haul the loads, the larger are 
the loads. and the shorter is the time consumed in hauling them. 
Answers, he says, to his inquiries showed that on an average farm 
of 210 acres there are six horses, and that good roads would 
diminish the cost of repairs to wagons and harness about $10 an- 
ey and if we take $15 as the value of the annual saving on 
each horse as the result of less food needed and a longer life service 
by reason of the greater ease with which he can do his work on 
well-graded and well-surfaced roads, and $10 as the saving in re- 
pairs to wagons and harness, we find that there would be an an- 
nual saving of about $100 per farm of 210 acres, and as the total 
| acreage of farm lands in 1900 is about 5,170,075, the saving for 
| the whole State would be about $2,461,900. 
| The arguments heretofore educed lose none of their strength by 
| the suggestion that the transportation over the common roads in 
| the future may not be by horse power but by steam or electric 
| motors. If this be conceded (and for practical purposes it isa 
| long way off), the lighter the grades and the smoother the sur- 
| face the less resistance there will be to the power whatever it may 
| be, and the larger the loads and the quicker the hauls. Indeed, 
| there is scarcely a road in the United States over which electric 
trolley lines are being run the grade of which has not been les- 
sened and improved. In eight cases out of ten it is necessary. 
Even if such motors be introduced. they will never supersede the 
farmer’s own private method of transportation—namely, by his 
own horses and wagons. 
I might multiply instances of this sort, Mr. Chairman. and add 
| tomy remarks innumerable calculations and estimates based upon 
authentic information to show the special benefits arising from 
good roads and the special losses due to bad roads, but neither my 
| time nor the patience of the House will permit. If any of these 
estimates which have been made by careful men engaged in this 
| work, both in this country and abroad, are within 50 per cent of 
being accurate, the advantages to the farmer and the public gen- 
| erally of good roads and the disadvantages of bad roads from a 





| financial point of view become startling. 

I may be pardoned for referring to my own home county for 
| further illustration. In Allegany County, in Maryland, where I 
| live. we have expended, sir, in the last three years $172,032.49 on 
public roads and bridges, the amount for new roads being but 
$10,600. In the ten years prior to that time, from 1889 to 1898, 
this same county spent $269,042 on its roads, and yet on account 
of the lack of sufficient knowledge of the proper method of road 
building the improvement of our roads has not been permanent. 
| The Industrial Commission, in its review and analysis of the tes- 
timony heard by it on the subject of public roads, states that ‘99 
per cent of the entire road mileage of the country is still practi- 
cally unimproved;’’ which shows that the condition existing in 
my own county is the condition that exists in 99 out of every 100 
| counties in the United States, or 99 out of every 100 roads in those 
| counties. 

Under the existing laws in most of the States and under exist- 
| ing methods of road building (if the way our roads are built can 
| be dignified by the word method) the labor and money that is an- 
nually expended on the roads is annually washed into the ditches 
| and ravines. Much, if not all, of this enormous waste of energy 
and money can be avoided by encouraging the Bureau of Public- 
| Road Inquiries of the Agricultural Department and by sufficient 
| appropriations enabling it to continue the good work it has al- 
ready begun and which has already been so fruitful of good re- 
sults. The most important function, perhaps, of this valuable 
Bureau is, by the building of object-lesson roads, to teach the 
people of the United States how to expend the public money de- 
| voted to road building in the various States in the most judicious 

way and to the greatest permanent benefit. 

We sanctioned the policy of the construction of public roads in 
| the early part of this century by the construction of the great 

National Road, as I have already said, and we are to-day, sir, in 
every part of our possessions, outside of our own land, pursuing, 
|and wisely pursuing, the policy of common-road improvement 
for which I appeal. As a result of the Spanish war and the 
treaty of peace we have taken Porto Rico and the Philippine Is- 
lands, and now hold them as territory belonging to the United 
| States. Perhaps our first act after assuming jurisdiction over 


| these possessions was to improve the highways. In Porto Rico 
we have expended or are expending a million of dollars on the 
public roads. Upon this subject the Hon. Charles H. Allen, 
governor of Porto Rico, in his report to the President of the 
United States on May 1, 1901, says: 

The crying need of the island isaboveallthings roads. The peculiar config- 
uration of the insular surface and the frequent and continued rains which fall 


in all parts of the country render intercommunication impossible for weeks 
at atime, except where military roads have been constructed. Schoolhouses 
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may dot the hills and valleys to the north and south of the great central 
cordillera, the coffee tree may put forth its fragrant blossoms on every 
mountain side; the sugar cane may clothe every plain with perennial ver- 
dure; the tobacco plant may brighten and beautify every landscape, and all 
the forests, fields, and meadows may offer their stores of wealth to the horny 
hand of the industrious farmer; but of what avail are the means of educa- 
tion or the sources of wealth if communication is cut off between the neigh- 
boring farms and villages and the markets and seaports for lack of roads 
passable in all seasons and in every state of troploal weather? It is an im- 
perative necessity to devote every dollar which can be spared from the sur- 
plus revenue to the construction of permanent roads. 

It is understood that nearly a million dollars was allotted to the military 
authorities for the building of roads throughout the island. Plans were pre- 
pared and 20 contracts made for the construction of roads and bridges. In 
addition 4 Spanish contracts were continued in force, making altogether 24 
contracts for the building of 86 miles of road and 2 bridges of the aggregate 
length of 674 feet. But these works were scattered over the island, and the 
roads were built in detached sections, so that the entire amount of money 
would be expended and scarcely a single highway completed, thus necessi- 
tating the expenditure of much more money to connect the roads already 
constructed. Evidently the plans were laid with the expectation of a further 
appropriation to carry on the work to completion; or perhaps the distribu- 
tion of the funds to the different sections of the country may have been the 
principal object, in view of the plans adopted. 


We have expended or are now expending a million dollars in 
the construction and improvement of the highways in the Philip- 
pine Islands. The report of the United States Philippine Com- 
mission to the Secretary of War for the period from December 1, 
1900, to October 15, 1901, contains the following on the subject of 
highways: 

The first law enacted by the Commission, pursuant to your direction, was 


one appropriating $1,000,000, gold, to be expended for the construction of | 


roads, primarily for strategic purposes. 

We have expended large sums of money in the construction 
and improvement of roads in Cuba, while in connection with the 
public roads of the United States we have expended but $100,000 
in the history of the Government on the Bureau of Public Road 
Inquiries of the Agricultural Department, and the Committee on 
Agriculture of the Congress of the United States hesitates to ap- 
propriate a trifle of $40,000 for the beneficent purposes of this 
Bureau. 

We will expend before the Nicaraguan Canal is finished per- 
haps $200,000,000 or more. This canal will connect ocean with 


ocean, and will place New York City in closer communication | 


with Hongkong and the growing oriental trade than Liverpool is 
now through the Suez Canal. 
dollars on the rivers and harbors of the United States. 
within the last few years adopted the magnificent and growing 
system of rural free delivery and are annually and wisely in- 
creasing our appropriation for this boon to the farmers. With 
each one of these appropriations, judiciously made and carefully 
expended, I am, sir, in hearty sympathy. Nay, more; I glory in 
the greatness of the land which with no selfish purpose founds 
republics and carries the light of civilization and the hope of lib- 
erty to the islands beyond the sea; but at this time, when we are 
engaged in this grand work in the pursuance of a manifest des- 
tiny imposed upon us by an infallible providence, I feel bound te 
utter a word of caution lest in doing so much for others we may, 
perchance, forget ourselves. 

Liberate Crba, Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands from the 
iron heel of Spanish tyranny if you will. Carry to them as gen- 
erously and as humanely as you may all the blessings of modern 
civilization. Halt not at the difficulty, but boldly facing the new 
light of a coming century courageously meet and overcome every 


We expend annually millions of | 
We have 


| mighty, just, and powerful abroad. 
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economic interest in the improvement of the public roads since 
the establishmeyt of rural free delivery. The better the grades 
and the smoother the surface of the roads throughout the States 
the greater distances can the United States carriers of rural mail 
go in a given time, thus saving hundreds of thousands of dollars 
annually to the Government of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, while I approve of all the appropriations which 
I have just mentioned, when they are judiciously made, as they 
have been by Republican Congresses; while I favor the extension 
of human liberty and the rights of man, not only over every foot 
of American soil and every possession of this Government, but 
over the entire earth, I would not, in this period of the mighty 
expansion of our progress, neglect the internal economy and 
domestic welfare of our people. Upon these the wealth, pros- 
perity, and welfare of Americans at home must first and finally 
be based, and upon such basis must our power to extend the be- 
neficent influences of our American civilization be founded. If 
we carefully guard our domestic economies, we will add to the 
safety and strength of our external endeavors. 

Upon the hearthstone of the farmer’s home is lighted and burns 
the brightest, the steadiest, and surest light of individual and 
national liberty. Keep these fires glowing by proper and just 
attention to the honest demands and necessities of the farmer's 
life, and from these home altars of happiness, strength, and free- 
dom will radiate the beams of a safe and lasting progress, which 
will make us happy, contented, and prosperous at home and 
[Loud applause. ] 


The Late Representative J. William Stokes, of South Carolina, 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH T. JOHNSON, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 26, 1902. 


The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 

“Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that opportu- 
nity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. J. WILLIAM SToOKEs, 
late a member of the House of Representatives from the State of South 
Carolina. 

“Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the de- 
ceased, and in recognition of his eminent abilities as a distinguished public 
servant, the House, at the conclusion of these memorial proceedings, shall 
stand adjourned. 

**Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

“Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to send a copy of these resolutions 
to the family of the deceased *’— 


Mr. JOHNSON said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: To-day, as we lay aside the regular business of 
this body, as it is eminently proper that we should do, to pay 


| tribute to the memory and worth of our deceased brother, we are 


obstacle that stands between to-day’s enormous task and to-mor- | 


row’s glorious consummation of the work, but in your zeal for | 


other lands and other races do not forget the convenience, the 
comfort, and the welfare of the people of your own land. 


With good roads the Porto Rican may better bring his product | 
to our markets; with good roads the work of reclaiming the | 


wasted Philippines may be advanced; with good roads the liber- 
ation of Cuba and its establishment as a republic may be made 
permanent, and the expenditures made for this purpose in those 
possessions are therefore wise. 

Almost every American product before it reaches the Nica- 
ragua Canal must pass over the common roads. Almost every 
American product before it reaches the ocean steamer, the subsi- 
dization of which is now contemplated by the expenditure of 
millions of dollars, must pass over the common highways of the 
country. Almost every American product before it reaches the 
great transcontinental railroads to which the Government has 
appropriated millions of dollars in the shape of donations of pub- 
lic lands, must pass over the roads of the people. Every ton of 
the farmer’s product before it reaches the rivers and harbors, for 
the improvement of which we have appropriated $60,000,000 at 


this session of Congress, must pass over the common roads before | 


it reaches the market, domestic or foreign. 

Is it not wise, therefore, that liberal appropriations should be 
made to stimulate the States to improve these roads and reduce 
the cost of the carriage of the farmers’ product, the product of 
the mill and forest, from 25 cents per ton per mile to at least 10 


avd 


or 15 cents? The Government of the United States has a direct 


| the shadow of death. 
| a happy ending of life’s battles! 


forcibly reminded that death comes with equal pace to the palace 
and the hut. Though I was not intimately acquainted with the 
late Representative STOKES, it became my duty as a member of 
this House to attend his funeral. Dr. Stokes was not a resident 
of the city of Orangeburg, but all places of business were closed 
out of respect to his memory during his funeral. All classes from 
every section of his own and adjoining counties were there to show 
their appreciation of him who had served them so faithfully and 
so well. 

Of his services in this body I shall not attempt to speak, because 
his colaborers are better fitted for thatduty. Suffice it for me to 
say that a man of his moral, Christian character could not have 
done less than his duty as God gave him light to see it. This 
leads me to refer not to Dr. Stokes nor to Congressman STOKES, 
but to Mr. Sroxes, the modest, unassuming, Christian gentleman. 
The official clergyman at the funeral read one of the beautiful 
Psalms of David, and stated that it was the chapter read by Mr. 
STOKES when he erected in his home an altar to the living God. 
Would that every man in an office of honor and trust recognized 
his responsibility to and dependence on God, and would erect in 
his home an altar to Him. 

Referring to the funeral, the text was: 

For I know whom I have believed, and am persuaded that He is able t 
keep that which I have committed unto Him against that day. 

These were the words spoken by Mr. StoKes when the chill, — 
hand of death was upon him and he was entering the valley . 
What a sublime and beautiful faith; wo 


The highest compliment that can be paid any man is to be ae 
to say of him that he was a Christian gentleman. I believe thé 
the late J. WiLL1aM SToKEs was a Christian gentleman. 
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National Sanitarium at Hot Springs, S. Dak. 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES H. BURKE, 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, May 19, 1902, 


On the bill of the Senate, ‘An act for the establishment, control, operation, 
and maintenance of a national sanitarium of the National Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers at Hot Springs, in the State of South Dakota.” 


Mr. BURKE of South Dakota said: 

Mr. Speaker: I hope that this bill will not only pass, but that 
it will have the vote of every member of the House. It is indeed 
a meritorious measure, and, as has been stated by my colleague, 
has been before Congress for several years, having passed the 


Senate four different times, and was reported to the House by the | 


Committee on Military Affairs in the Fifty-sixth Congress, and 
has been unanimously reported by that committee in this Con- 
gress. 

That the several Soldiers’ Homes are now overcrowded has been 
made apparent by the remarks of my colleague. — ae 

The purpose of this bill as amended is to establish a sanitarium 
where soldiers may be sent for treatment who are afflicted with 
the many diseases, especially rheumatism, which so many of the 
soldiers of the civil war are subject to. The bill also provides 
that soldiers in the late war with Spain and those who have served 
in the Philippines or anywhere in the Army of the United States 
may be sent to this sanitarium. _ : 

That the waters of the Hot Springs possess great curative prop- 
erties has been fully tested and demonstrated by an experiment 
which was made several years ago, as stated by Mr. Martry. In 
this connection I desire to submit and have printed with my re- 
marks a letter dated February 7, 1894, from Gen. William W. 
Averell, U. S. A., assistant inspector-general, National Home for 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. 

BATH, N. Y., February 7, 1894. 

DEAR Str: I have been requested to present to you my views regarding 
the advisability of and necessity for the establishment of a sanitarium at 
Hot Springs, 8. Dak. Your committee, I presume, has me reports of three 
visits to the State Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers at that place made 
in 1891, 189, and 1893, which contain my knowledge of the climate and of the 
healing qualities of the waters of the Minnekatah or Hot Springs. i 

The unusual number of members discharged from the State Home one 
the year by reason of their recovery from the disabilities which had entitle 
them to its care and benefits first attracted my attention, and subsequently 
the results of the remarkable test made last year (1893) upon thirty disabled 
men selected and sent from the Western Branch of the National Home, have 
induced my belief in the efficacy of the waters of the Hot Springs for rheu- 
matism, sciatica, spinal irritation, and nervous prostration. 2 

The test, which is fully described in my report, was severe, but too brief. 
It was upon about 30 men, 18 of whom were treated for rheumatism. In the 
sixty days’ test 8 of them, or 44 per cent of those who were treated for rheu- 
matism, were practically cured, the remainder all benefited excepting 1, and 
those suffering from sciatica, spinal irritation, and nervous prostration were 
improved. I Lelieve the percentage cured would have been doubled with 
four to six months’ treatment. During the year ending June 30, 1893, there 
were in the Central, Marion, Northwestern, and Western Branches of the 
National Home an average number sick of 1,590, of which 853, or 53 per cent, 
were treated for rheumatism in its various forms, acute, subacute, and chronic 
(articular and muscular). These Branches are the nearest and most accessi- 


ble to the South Dakota Hot Springs, and if provision were made for the | 
icted with rheumatism at the Hot Springs, | 


treatment of those 853 membersa 
and 44 per cent of them were cured, there would ensue a saving to the Gov- 
ernment of the cost of their maintenance in the Homes, viz, $52,875, computed 
upon the per capita cost of $140.75 per annum, and there would be something 
added to the producing power of the country. . 

In the ten State Homes nearest the Hot Springs—IIinois, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, and Colo- 
rado—there were on the 30th of June, 1895, 488 members sick, of whom a 
much larger proportion, over 400, were treated for rheumatism. Assuming 
the same percentage of cures, 44, would result from a treatment at Hot 
Springs, there would be 176 restored to health, and there would follow a 
saving of $100 per capita to the Government per annum, or $17,600. Thus 
there might be a total saving effected per annum of $70,000. 

If a sanitarium were established at Hot Springs ata cost of $100,000, and 
one-half the cases of rheumatism should be cured that might be sent to it for 
treatment from the most convenient Soldiers’ Homes, I have no doubt it 
would pay for itself within five years after it was ready for occupation, in sav- 
ing from cost of maintenance in Soldiers’ Homes without cure. Without a 
cent of savings in money, the rescue from pain and misery, and the restora- 
tion to health of those men for whose welfare the Government is responsible, 
would, I believe, fully justify the establishment of the sanitarium. 

In this view it would be an economical undertaking for the public good, 
which the public would appreciate and approve. 

Iam, General, very truly, yours, 
WM. W. AVERELL, U. S. A. 
Assistant Inspector-General, 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. 
Gen. Jonn C. BLACK, 
Chairman Subcommittee on Soldiers’ Homes, etc. 


Dr. R. D, Jennings, surgeon in charge of the test, in his official 
report, said: 


As will be seen, almost every man was afflicted with rheumatic or nervous 
troubles, the same being cured in almost every instance. I am satisfied that 
® careful inspection by the medical board on the return of the men will bear 
me out in saving that, all things ee eee patients, shattered con- 
stitutions of some of them, variety and complication of diseases, and the 
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chronic nature of all—the result of this test, as shown by detailed report, is 
in every substantial sense, highly satisfactory. A realization of all the 
claims put forth by the promoters of this experiment as to the virtues of the 
waters and climate of Hot Springs, S. Dak., and the desirability of this place 
for the location of a United States sanitarium for the treatment of such 
chronic diseases as most usually affect the old soldier is fulfilled. 


Gen. Alfred Pearson, a member of the board of managers of 


the National Home, in a communication dated January 25, 1900, 
states: 


Tam Gooply interested in the passage of the bill (H. R. 2067) introduced by 
Mr. Gamble for the establishment of the Northern Branch of the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers at Hot Springs, S. Dak. Aside from 
the reports of General Averell, assistant inspector-general for the National 
Military Home (which convinced me that the Government should es‘ablish 
a Branch of the Home at Hot Springs), the very many old veterans applying 
for admission to the Home, broken down with weight of years and suffering 
from disease, principally rheumatism, added to the reasons given by General 
Averell from personal observation, I have no doubt many would be greatly 
benefited by the use of the waters at Hot Springs, and I sincerely hope your 
honorable committee will favorably consider the bill. 

Maj. William H. Bonsall, a member of the National Board, ina 
letter dated February 10, 1900, states as follows: 

Iam in receipt of H. R. 2967, for the establishment of a Branch Home at 
Hot Springs, S. Dak. Iam heartily in favor of the bill referred to. The 
benefits, in so many ways, are inestimable, and the Branch Home should be 
established by all means. 

General Averell, in a letter under date of January 8, 1898, in 
referring to the necessity for this sanitarium, stated: 

There is no question of the necessity for such a sanitarium. If several 
hundreds who are afflicted with rheumatism, and not too old to be moved, 
were sent from the Homes to an adequate sanitarium at Hot Springs, they 
would at once make room for worthy, needy, and eligible soldiers who are 
pressing for admission, and if the sanitarium was full, some of those that 
were cured might make their way and leave room to be filled with fresh ac- 
cessions. 

Commandant Lucas. of the South Dakota Soldiers’ Home, lo- 
cated at Hot Springs, in a report to Assistant Inspector-General 
Averell, says: 

After acareful observation of the results in the treatment of our sixty-odd 
veterans for severe and desperate cases of rheumatism, Iam constrained to 
say that I have no longer doubts about the curative properties of the waters. 
Every case that has been treated in the Home (not an exception) has re- 
sulted in a perfect cure, or the patient is approaching it. These results I 
regard little less than miraculous, when the enfeebled and broken-down 
condition of these men is taken into account. The waters are equally good 


and effective in treating cases of indigestion, scrofula, and all skin or cuta- 
neous 


I think, Mr. Speaker, that it has been sufficiently demonstrated 
that there is a necessity for the establishment of this sanitarium, 
and, that being the case, certainly no member of this House 
ought to oppose this bill. 

I desire to submit and have printed with my remarks a copy of 
the analysis of the water of some of the hot springs, which analy- 
sis was made by Prof. G. A. Maringer, a Chicago chemist, as 
follows: 


MINNEKAHTA SPRINGS. 
[Constituents, in grains. ] 
Silica ...... 
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MAMMOTH MINERAL WATERS. 
(Constituents, in grains, per gallon of 58.329.]} 
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As has been stated, this measure has received the indorsement 
of two national encampments of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, and it has also been indorsed and recommended by several 
State encampments in States adjoining South Dakota. 

The location is certainly a good one, and accessible to a vast 
section of country having a large soldier population, and where it 
can be easily reached from the Home at Leavenworth andthe Home 
at Milwaukee, from which Homes soldiers can be sent for treat- 
ment who may be afflicted with rheumatism or other diseases. 

Hot Springs has two lines of railroad, namely, the Fremont, Elk- 


horn and Missouri Valley Railroad and the Burlington and Mis- | 
only a President of the United States, but distinguished divines 


souri Railroad. This gives them connection with the East and 
South, and they also have western connections to Denver, Colo., 
and Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Under this bill, the citizens of Hot Springs are required to do- 
nate sufficient ground for all the needs of the Home, and to fur- 


. . ae ° j 
nish a perpetual lease of one or more of the medicinal hot springs, | 
and the site and the springs are to be selected by the Board of | 


Managers of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, 
and they are to have exclusive jurisdiction over the property. 


The late Senator Sewell, in the Fifty-fourth Congress, in report- | 


ing this measure from the Committee on Military Affairs of the 


Senate, referring to the location at Hot Springs, did so in the | 


following words: 

It is a location popeatog advantages that can not elsewhere be acquired— 
advantages provided by nature and so rare in their combination that they 
are duplicated in only a few instances the world over. From the surround- 
ing hills come forth unfailing streams of water, medicated and tempered in 
the great laboratory of subterranean earth, endowed with health-giving prop- 
erties in relative proportions so exact that man, with all the skill that scien- 
tific knowledge imparts, may strive in vain to improve upon, and at last can 
only imitate. It is the product of centuries of processes—a part of the grand 
scheme of nature, which, in preparing the earth for man’s habitation, made 
provision also to combat the ills to which man has fallen heir. 

Mr. Speaker, Iam indeed very glad that no one has arisen to 
oppose this meritorious measure, and I have been particularly 
gratified to note the fact that the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Cannon] is in favor of the bill in its amended 
form, or at least is not opposed to it. There being no apparent 
opposition to the bill from any source in this House is an evi- 
dence of the fact that the sentiment of the American people is 
that the Government should be liberal and do everything pos- 
sible to add to the comfort of the noble and brave men who sac- 
rificed everything and unselfishly gave their services to their 
country when its honor was imperiled, and if by the passage of 
this bill we can to any degree contribute to their comfort in their 
declining years, or do that which will tend to alleviate their suf- 
ering. I am certain that our action will have the approval of the 
country. 


Eulogy on Death of Hon. Rufus K. Polk. 


REMARKS 


HENRY D. CLAYTON, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, May 10, 1902. 


The House, as in Committee of the Whole, having under consideration the 
following resolutions: 

** Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that opportu- 
nity may be given for paying tribute to the memory of a. Rurus K. Pouk, 
iate a member of the House of Representatives from the State of Pennsy!l- 
vania. 

* Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the de- 
ceased and in recognition of his eminent abilities as a distinguished public 
servant - House at the conclusion of the memorial proceedings shall stand 
adjourne< 

** Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

‘“* Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to send a copy of these resolutions 
to the family of the deceased **— 


Mr. CLAYTON said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: While we now commemorate the life. character, 
and public services of our departed friend, Mr. PoLK, we witness 


HON. 








the unprecedented spectacle of three desks in this House clad, at | 


the same time, in the habiliments of mourning. Since the adop- 
tion of the resolution setting apart this day as the time for 
tributes to this young Pennsylvanian, Mr. Cummings, of New 
York. the Union veteran of the war between the States and an 
experienced Representative; Mr. Otey, of Virginia, a Confederate 
veteran and a Representative of little less experience than Mr. 
Cummings, and Mr. Salmon, of New Jersey, have gone hence to 
await the roll call in another assembly. These three were of 


riper years, and had accomplished the greater part of life’s work. | 


The morning of Mr. PoLk’s life had not passed—the dew was 
yet upon the flowers—and now we stay the ordinary proceedings 
of the House to manifest our sorrow at his untimely taking off, 
to testify to his public service, his character, and his many vir- 


which was delivered in the Senate a few days ago, and it is 1 


| ippine Islands, and for other purposes.”’ 
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tues. Remembering his youthfulness, his genial disposition, and 
the warmth of his friendship, we must feel a peculiar and deep 
bereavement on this impressively sad occasion. 

I knew some of the members of the family of our deceased 
friend for a number of years, but I never had the pleasure of 
knowing him personally until he came to Congress. I desire to 
add my testimony to what my colleague [Mr. RICHARDSON of 
Alabama] has so beautifully said about the distinguished family 
of which Mr. PoLK was a member. His father was Brig. Gen. 
Lucius Polk, of the Confederate army. He was a brave and gal- 
lant soldier. The Polk family of the South has furnished not 


and men renowned in the civil and military annals of the country. 

Among the characteristics that I would truthfully and rever- 
ently ascribe to our dead friend would be his fervent patriotism, 
his uniform urbanity, his kindness of heart, his integrity, and his 
unswerving devotion to duty in all the relations of life, both pub- 
lic and private. In addition to these characteristics, we must 
recognize that he possessed another virtue that may be said to be 
too rare in political life. He was, with all his talents and distin- 
guished name, a modest man. He was never a self-seeker. He 
never referred to hisown achievements or to his meritorious con- 
duct. One of the best evidences of his modesty is furnished in 
the Congressional Directory, a copy of which I have before me. 

The new member of Congress sometimes imagines that, in the 
public mind, the compiler of the Directory is given the credit of be- 
ing the author of these biographical sketches, but you know, Mr. 
Speaker, and all of us who have been serving here for any con- 
siderable length of time know that these biographical sketches 
are autobiographical. With your indulgence, I read from the 

directory, in substantiation of the modesty of our friend, his plain 
and unexaggerated biographical sketch: 

Rurus Kriya Po.ik, Democrat, of Danville, was born in Maury County, 
Tenn., August 23, 1866; was educated at Webb's Academy, Culleoka, Tenn., 
and Lehigh University. South Bethlehem, Pa., graduating as mining engi 
neer; served as first lieutenant Company F, Twelfth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, in the war with Spain; is interested in the manufac 
ture of iron and steel asa member of the firm of Howe & Polk; was chosen 
delegate at large from the State of Pennsylvania to the national Democratic 
convention at Kansas City, 1900; was elected to the Fifty-sixth Congress, and 
reelected to the Fifty-seventh Congress. 

To this sketch, Mr. Speaker, his friends here to-day have added 
their testimony, showing the true worth of the man, his life, and 
service. He was too modest to indulge in self-praise. In this 
brief summary are the simple material facts pertaining to his life. 
There is an absence of adjectives; there is an absence of anything 
which might look like a desire on his part to say of himself what 
he might fear his friends and the public generally who knew him 
were not willing to say. 

Mr. Speaker, the untimely taking off of this young man, in the 
morning of life, ere the sun had reached its meridian, serves to 
remind us of the frailty of human life, to remind us that we must 
make the most of it while its flitting moments pass; for the com- 
mon end comes to all sooner or later. 

Kind words and flowers are all that we can give to the dead. 
May the memory of our lamented friend abide with us and be as 
the perfume of sweet flowers. And may the words which we 
have uttered in truth and sincerity serve to console bereaved 
ones and furnish us ennobling thoughts and higher aspirations. 
Farewell, dear friend, until the new and radiant life, the Chris- 
tian’s hope, shall come in fulfillment of the blessed promise of 
our Lord and Saviour. 


Civil Government for the Philippine Islands. 
SPEECH 


HON. JETER C. PRITCHARD, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Friday, May 9, 1902. 


to 


The Senate having under consideration the bill (8. 2205) temporarily 


provide for the administration of the affairs of civil government in the Phil 
ippine Islands, and for other purposes— 

Mr. PRITCHARD said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I had not intended to discuss the pending mecas- 
ure until after I read the speech of my colleague [Mr. SIMMON- : 
it ) 
my purpose at this time to discuss it at any great length. 

‘As I understand the matter, there is but one issue raised by the 
measure which is now pending before this body. The bill now 
being considered is entitled ‘‘A bill temporarily to provide for 
the administration of the affairs of civil government in the Phil- 
The only question pre 


' sented to us in the consideration of this matter is the question of 
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administration. The question as to whether we own the sue 
pine Islands and as to whether we are to retain them has already 
been settled, and we are now called upon to decide as to whether 
we shall adopt the bill brought in by a majority of the committee 
or the proposition submitted by the minority. 

Mr. President, Iam satisfied that a majority of the people whom 
I have the honor in part to represent are heartily in favor of the 
adoption of the proposition brought in by the majority of the 
committee. Not only is this the case, but I believe that a ma- 
jority of the Southern people to-day, regardless of party affilia- 
tions, are in favor of adopting the pending measure. In this con- 
nection I desire to call attention to the following editorial, which 
was published in the Charlotte Observer, of my State, one of the 
leading Democratic papers in the South, in discussing the speech 
of my colleague. ° 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kran in the chair), Does 
the Senator from North Carolina yield to his colleague? 

Mr. PRITCHARD. Certainly. 





Mr. SIMMONS. I understood the Senator to say that he pro- | 


posed to read an article from the Charlotte Observer. 

Mr. PRITCHARD. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And I understood him to say that that is one 
of the leading Democratic papers in the South. 

Mr. PRITCHARD. That is what I said. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should like to ask the Senator if he does not 
know the fact that in the last Presidential election the Charlotte 
Observer opposed the election of Mr. William J. Bryan, the Dem- 
ocratic candidate for the Presidency? 


Mr. PRITCHARD. The Charlotte Observer did oppose the 
election of Mr. Bryan at the-last election, but it did so on the | 


ground thet Mr. Bryan was in favor of the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver, and that alone, and a number of Democrats in 
my State were in accord with the paper with respect to that sub- 
ject. 

Now, I desire to read what the Charlotte Observer in its edito- 
rial of recent date has to say about this matter. 


It is to be inferred from the Associated Press synopsis of it that the speech 
of our junior Senator Monday in opposition to the Philippine government 


bill was a very strong one. e can not subscribe to his proposition that 
these islands should at this time be turned over to theirinhabitants. Weare | 


there, and it is not clear how, regarding all the interests concerned, we are 
now to get out; but apart from this there is nothing in the speech that can 
be fairly objected to. 

Mr. President, I trust that my colleague will not object to what 
the Charlotte Observer has to say in regard to his speech, which 
I concede was a very good one under the circumstances. 

I also desire to call attention to the following statement from 
the Vicksburg Herald, published in the State of Mississippi, 
which is also a leading Democratic paper, and which I presume 
supported Mr. Bryan at the last election: 


The Philippine question has resolved itself into terms that need not be | 


misunderstood and can not be avoided. It is no longer a question of posses- 
sion and retention, but merely a question of administration. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If my colleague will permit me, before he 
leaves that part of the discussion I should like to ask him just 
one other question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield? 

Mr. PRITCHARD. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In view of the fact that my colleague has 
stated that in his opinion a majority of the Democrats of North 
Carolina and of the South are in favor of imperialism, I ask 
him whether he can name any other Democratic paper in North 


Carolina, outside of the Charlotte Observer, which is in favor of | 


the Republican policy of imperialism in the Philippine Islands? 

Mr. PRITCHARD. Mr. President, I have not said that the 
a of the Democrats of North Carolina are in favor of impe- 
rlalism, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thought you said so. 

Mr. PRITCHARD. I know of no one in that State who favors 


imperialism, but I do know that a majority of the business men | 
of North Carolina are in favor of industrial expansion, and they | 


are In favor of the Republican policy with respect to the Philip- 
pine question. 

Mr. McLAURIN of Mississippi. Mr. President—— 

_The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Narth 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. PRITCHARD. With pleasure. 

Mr. McLAURIN of Mississippi. Will the Senator allow me 
to make a suggestion in reference to the Vicksburg Herald? 

a eee Certainly. 

r. Mc RIN of Mississippi. That r did not support 

the Democratic ticket in 1900. <u on - 

Mr. PRITCHARD. I am delighted to hear it. It certainly 
showed good judgment in not doing so. 


Mr. McLAURIN of Mississippi. The Senator made a state- 
ment, as I understood just now, that that paper did support, 
or he understood that that paper had supported that ticket. I 
only wanted to show to the Senator that his information was 
incorrect. 

Mr. PRITCHARD. I will say to my distinguished friend that 
I presumed that that paper supported Mr. Bryan, as they usually 
vote Democratic in his State when they vote at all. 

Mr. McLAURIN of Mississippi. Mr. President, I will suggest 
that shows good judgment. 

Mr. PRITCHARD. On that point I beg leave to differ with 
my distinguished friend. 

Soe Mr. President, the one proposition that is submitted to 
us is as to whether we will carry out in good faith the principles 
set forth in the Paris treaty and the moral obligation that the 
American people assumed when that treaty was ratified. If we 
adopt the proposition which is submitted by the minority. we ab- 
solutely abandon the Philippine Islands. We turn over the class 
of people residing in those islands who have been friendly to the 
American people to the tender mercies of Aguinaldo and those 
who have followed him in opposition to the American Govern- 
ment. I can not understand how any American citizen cai for 
one moment entertain such an idea with respect to this question. 
We have been opposed by a majority of our Democratic friends 
at every stage of the proceedings since this proposition was first 
brought before the Senate. 

The war with Spain, at the beginning, was not desired by the 
Republican party. The Republican party until the very last 
moment deferred action, hoping that by diplomatic intercourse 
with the Government of Spain we could secure the freedom of 
the Cubans, and thereby avoid bloodshed and the enormous ex- 
| penditure of money incident to any war we might have with 
| Spain. But after our illustrious President had exhausted all 
peaceful means to bring about a satisfactory solution of the ques- 
tion, then it was that the Republican party, with that courage 
and patriotism which has always characterized its course, inau- 
gurated that which proved to be the most successful war in mod- 
ern times. Asa result, absolute good faith in every respect has 
| been observed. We have given to the Cubans the independence 
which we assured them that they should have, and we likewise 
propose to establish and maintain a stable form of government 
| in the Philippine Islands, in accordance with the provisions con- 
tained in the Paris treaty, which was ratified by the votes of Sen- 
ators representing both political parties in this country. 

Mr. President. I am at a loss to know why so much irrelevant 
matter has been lugged into this discussion. My distinguished 
| friend from the State of Tennessee {[Mr. CARMACK] consumed an 
hour and a half on yesterday in a discussion as to whether 
Aguinaldo was excusable for the killing of Luna, or whether he 
was guilty of murder. I can not understand what bearing the 
question of Aguinaldo’s treatment of Luna can lave upon the 
proposition which is now pending before the Senate. I am also 
at a loss to know what effect it can have upon this subject to in- 
vestigate the alleged cruelties on the part of American soldiers 
| in the Philippine Islands, in so far as this measure is concerned. 
That there ought to be an investigation, prompt and speedy, and 
that every guilty man ought to be punished, no one will deny; 
but I insist that these propositions ought to be dissociated from 
the measure which we are now discussing, and that we ought to 
consider this measure on a higher plane, and consider it purely 
as a question of administration. 

I noticed in the newspapers this morning an interview with a 
distinguished officer of the Navy, Admiral Remey, who has just 
arrived from the Philippine Islands. Among other things he says: 

Concerning general conditions in the islands, General Chaffee told me be- 
fore Ileft that things were progressing satisfactorily—slowly bat surely—and 
| that pacification was only a matter of time. Talk of the withdrawal of the 
| United States from the Philippines is based on aninaccurate and incomplete 
| knowledge of conditions out there. This country could not withdraw. 
Chaos would be the result. My observations have convinced me that the na- 
tives are not capable of self-government yet. They needa guiding hand,and 


now that we have undertaken the task we can not, for the sake of humanity, 
withdraw until the work is completed. 





Mr. President, here is an officer of the Navy, who is presumed 
| to have no political opinions one way or the other. who tells us 
| that those islands are practically pacified. He tells us that it 
| would be a fatal mistake to withdraw the Government forces at 
| this time; that for us to turn those islands over to the Filipinos 
would mean utter chaos and a worse condition of affairs than 
existed there before Admiral Dewey compelled the surrender of 
| Manila. 
| My colleague [Mr. Simmons] the other day, in discussing this 
| question, said that he was satisfied that no good could come to 
| the South from the policy which was pursued by the Republican 
| party with respect to this question. Mr. President, I have some 
| figures here, which I propose to submit to the Senate, with re- 
| spect to our trade relations with the Philippine Islands. 
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From the ports of Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va., the exports 
from the United States to the Philippines in 1899 amounted to 
$70,335, and in 1900 the exports amounted to $118,173, showing an 
increase of $47,837 within a period of one year from this South 
Atlantic port. 

In 1899 the total exports from the United States to the Philip- 
pine Islands amounted to only the sum of $404,193, whereas in 
1900 it amounted to $2,640,449, showing a net increase of $2,236,256 
in one year. 

Let us see from what source the Philippine Islands obtained 
their cotton goods. I have examined with great care the impor- 
tation of cotton and cotton goods to the Philippine Islands from 
all countries, both manufactured and unmanufactured cotton, for 
the twelve months ending June, 1901. I find that the total impor- 
tation of cotton and cotton goods to those islands for the period 
named amounted to $9,510,307. Of this total the United States 
furnished the small amount of $127,325. These figures are sur- 
prising but true. Those islands imported $9,382,982 worth of 
cotton and cotton goods from countries other than the United 
States in 1901. Is it not reasonable to suppose that when our com- 
merce with those islands is firmly established, as it will surely be 
at an early day, that the South will furnish the greater part of 
this $9,382.982 worth of cotton and cotton goods that has hereto- 
fore been furnished by other countries? 

The point I make is that if we retain the Philippine Islands, 
as we shall do, the Southern States will be able to control the 
greater part of the $9,510,307 worth of importations into that | 
country. Not only that, but it is fair to assume that once we 
establish friendly relations and commercial intercourse with the 
people of those islands the importation of our cotton goods into | 
that section of the world will more than treble, and the South 
will be the chief beneficiary thereof. So I can not understand 
how any Southern man, representing a section of country where 
cotton is grown and manufactured, can afford to vote against a 
proposition which has for its object, incidentally, the extension 
of our cotton markets in foreign countries, or at least in the di- | 
rection of the Orient, as well as into the Philippine Islands. 

My colleague also contended that our trade with China did not 
amount to anything. I desire to call his attention to the follow- 
ing facts with respect to our cotton trade in China. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. PRITCHARD. Certainly. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Idonot want to disturb the Senator from North 
Carolina in his argument, which is very interesting 

Mr. PRITCHARD. It is no disturbance. 

Mr. DUBOIS. But I should like to ask him if cotton is a drug 
in the market, or have you not a sale for all the cotton you raise? 

Mr. PRITCHARD. Cotton to some extent has heretofore been 
a drug in the foreign market. Now that we have resumed 
friendly relations with China and increased our trade with other 
countries, there is a very good demand for cotton. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Then withoat the Chinese trade and the Ori- 
ental trade there would be no demand for the cotton of the South, | 
us I understand the Senator? 

Mr. PRITCHARD. Ido not propose to say that, but I do say 
the demand would not be so great, and consequently the price | 
would not be so good. That is all. 

I want to submit some figures. that are very significant. 

During the year 1890, just preceding the Boxer troubles, and | 
before the exports to China from this country were shut off, 
within the single month of July there were exported to China 
15.519,945 yards of domestic cottons, valued at $871,000, but 
within less than ninety days after the trouble began this export 
demand dwindled down to only 390,000 yards, valued at only | 
$25,375. and still kept down to this nominal figure until July, 
1901, when, the reaction having come, and the markets of China 
having been thrown open, the exports for the single month of 
July of that year aggregated 33,988,783 vards, valued at $1,709,605. 
It gravitated around these figures from that time on until it 
crawled up, in January, 1902, to the very encouraging figures of 
37,672,467 yards, valued at $1,773,585. It is estimated that for 
the current fiscal year our exports of manufactured cottons will 
probably exceed in value $30,000,000. 

These statements within themselves are sufficient to warrant 
me in the assertion that those of us who live in the South can not 
afford under any cjrcumstances to give our sanction to any policy 
which undertakes to permit these islands to pass from under our 
control as a nation. Being in the gateway to the Orient is not 
the only feature which renders them desirable, but when we come 
to consider the possibilities of our future trade with the people of 
those islands, there is every reason why we should give our hearty | 
support to the policy advocated by the Republican party with re- 
spect to them. | 

Mr. President, the trouble with the otton grower in the past 





has been that there has not been sufficient demand for his prod- 
uct. I remember that under Democratic rule in 1893 5 cents was 
the highest price that we received for our cotton, and we were 
delighted to sell it at that price. Nearly all the cotton growers, 
as well as the manufacturers, of North Carolina and the other 
Southern States were almost bankrupt during the four years of 
Democratic rule with which we had to contend during Mr. Cleve- 
land’s last Administration, but since the Republican party has 
come into power, since we have restored public confidence, since 
we have adopted the policy of industrial expansion, and since, by 
diplomatic relations, we have extended our trade into the Orient, 
there is, as my distinguished friend says, an increasing demand 
for our raw cotton as well as our cotton fabrics. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to his colleague? 

Mr. PRITCHARD. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand the Senator from North Caro- 
lina to say that during the Democratic Administration the trouble 
was that there was no demand for our cotton, and therefore the 
prevailing prices were low. 

Mr. PRITCHARD. I did not say that. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Now,I desire to ask the Senator if it is not a 
fact that during the whole of Mr. Cleveland's last term did not 
we export to Europe and to other countries about two-thirds of 
the entire raw cotton crop of the South, and if there was not in 
those countries a ready demand for our cotton crop? 

Mr. PRITCHARD. My colleague misquotes me. I said there 
was no price for cotton or anything else under Democratic rule 
in North Carolina. Iam sure my colleague will bear me out in 
that statement. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. PRITCHARD. Certainly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I was interested in the question just asked 
by the Senator’s colleague [Mr. Summons], and also in the ques- 
tion asked by the Senator from Idaho {Mr. DuBois], whose ques- 


| tions are always fruitful of suggestion; and I should like to ask 


the Senator from North Carolina if it is not true that the cotton- 
manufacturing industries of the South are continually increasing 
in number and in producing capacity, and therefore whether it 
is not true that it is absolutely necessary to constantly find new 


markets corresponding to the increase of production? 


Mr. PRITCHARD. My distinguished friend has stated the 


j . . 
| question exceedingly well. 


Mr. CLAY. Willithe Senator permit me to ask a question? 
Mr. PRITCHARD. Certainly. 
Mr. CLAY. Iagree with the Senator that it is very essential 


to have new markets for our cotton, our cotton goods, and all our 


manufactured products, but I ask the Senator, is it essential to 
finding new markets that we should own all those countries? I 
ask the Senator, if his position be correct, would it not be better 
for us to go and buy China, or take it by force, and buy all the 
other countries we possibly could get? Is it essential to own a 
country in order to trade with its people? Is not all that is neces- 
sary for us to do to secure trade to furnish manufactured prod- 


| ucts more cheaply than any other nation and to be on friendly 


commercial relations with all the nations of the world?. 
Mr. PRITCHARD. I know of no one who contemplates pur- 
chasing all of the countries with which we propose to trade. 


| Certainly, the Republican party has not offered any such proposi- 


tion. 

Mr. CLAY. I understand the Senator to take the position that, 
in order to trade with the people of the Philippine Islands, we 
must own those islands and govern them. What I mean to ask 
is simply this, That if we had retained the friendship of the peo- 
ple of the Philippine Islands—as we once had it before we ratified 
the treaty, and for a short while after we ratified the treaty—is 
it not true that in all probability we should have had more trade 
with the people of the Philippine Islands then we shall have by 12- 
curring their hatred and their ill will? 

Mr. PRITCHARD. Mr. President, my distinguished friend 
forgets the fact that when we ratified the treaty of Paris, for 
which, I believe, he voted—— 

Mr. CLAY. I did. 

Mr. PRITCHARD. That we assumed certain moral obliga- 
tions which we as a nation are compelled to carry out. So that 
leaves out entirely the question which my distinguished friend 
has raised. It is not a question as to the ownership of the Phil- 
ippine Islands. It is not a question as to their retention, but it is 
a question as to whether we shall give the inhabitants of those 
islands a stable form of government. That is all there is of 1. 

Mr. CLAY. I beg to say to the Senator that a ratification 0! 
the treaty of peace did not mean, under the circumstances, that 
we should retain the Philippine Islands and that we were to g0v- 
ernthem. There is quite a difference. I voted in favor of the 
ratification of the peace treaty, because I desired peace a” 
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because I believed we could deal with the people of the Philippine 
Islands, when the sovereignty of Spain was done away with, bet- 
ter in a state of peace than we could in a state of war, and I be- 
lieved that the American people would have the patriotism to deal 
with them fairly and to deal with them justly and eventually give 
to them a government of their own. 

Mr. PRITCHARD. My distinguished friend is too good a 


lawyer to undertake to say that by the ratification of the treaty | 


with Spain we did not take title to the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. CLAY. Idid not say that. Ihave never questioned that 
we had title tothe Philippine Islands. I believe we have a legal 
and a valid title to the Philippine Islands; but I want to say that 
I believe, as a matter of justice and as a matter of right, we 
ought to deal with those people, a foreign race, not adapted to 
American institutions, fairly and justly, and that we ought to 
give to them such a governmentas they desire, to be administered 
by their own people. 

Mr. PRITCHARD. Mr. President, my friend knows full well 
that if we should relinquish jurisdiction over those islands we 
could not deal with them one way or the other. I am satisfied, 
as I said before, that if we do relinquish jurisdiction over them 
we shall have chaos throughout the islands. 

Mr. CLAY. Does the Senator mean to say—— 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator will please not to 
interrupt without first obtaining permission of the Senator who 
is on the floor. 

Mr. CLAY. I beg pardon of the Chair. The Chair is right. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. PRITCHARD. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAY. Does the Senator mean to say that by the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty we acquired title to the islands; that we can 
not dispose of them, and that we are bound to keep them and gov- 
ern them? 

Mr. PRITCHARD. I do not say that; but I say good morals 
require us to stay there, give them a stable form of government, 
and also not to relinquish our control of the government of those 


islands il th le are capable of inisteri hei ; ; 
islante We See er a Sones cote owe | he approves of the system of voting which has been adopted there, 


affairs in an intelligent manner. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. PRITCHARD. Not now. I will yield in a moment. I 
am only speaking for myself, and I want to say that for ~ne I 
am in favor of retaining the ee Islands permanently. 

Mr. CLAY. Then the Senator has answered the question I in- 
tended to ask him. The Senator says he is in favor of our stay- 
ing there until we can give those people a stable government. I 
was going to ask the Senator how long he thought it would take 
to give a stable government to the people of those islands and to 
ask him further if he would be willing to get away after we had 
given them a stable government. 

Mr. PRITCHARD. So far as I am concerned, I am in favor of 
remaining there permanently. I am only speaking for myself, 

Mr. CLAY. Iunderstand the Senator. 

Mr. PRITCHARD. I hope that is satisfactory to my friend. 

Mr. CLAY. That is all right. 

Mr. PRITCHARD. Among other things, my colleague, in at- 


I only speak for myself. 





tacking the policy pursued by this country with respect to the | 


a vernment to be established in the Philippine Islands, stated 
Lat— 


In this country and in every government entitled to be call free it is a fun- | 


damental principle that there shall be no taxation without representation. 
Under this system which we haveestablished in these islands the people have 


no voice in levying the general tax for the support of the government or in | 


disbursing the proceeds when collected. 


My colleague places himself in direct opposition to the policy 
which was adopted by his party in North Carolina and pursued 
for about twenty years. In 1868, when the Republicans came 


from governor down to township constable. That constitution 
Was unchanged until 1875, when the Democrats came into power. 
At that time they changed our constitution so as to permit them 
to inaugurate a system of county government by which the jus- 


tices of the peace _in the various counties were elected by the | 
tu They in turn elected what are known as our county | 
commiussioners—officers vested with the jurisdiction of our county | 


legislature, 
affairs, The county commissioners, in turn, appointed theasses- 
sors, Who assessed the taxes in the various townships. There wehad 
under Democratic rule, which received my colleague’s sanction, 


taxation without ee, and my distinguished friend | 


oe never heard to object to it. It is amazingly strange to me 
; a he should have more solicitude for the Filipino who resides 
* 0 miles away than he has for the white man who resides in 

1s own State, and that he should want to give to the Filipinos 


XXXV—16 








| without representation in North Carolina. 
| I live has about 4,000 voters and we have not elected a Democrat 
| to an important office in that county for the last twenty-five years, 
v | and I do not think we will in the next twenty-five years. 
into power in North Carolina, they gave to the people of that | 
State a constitution which permitted them to elect every official | 





greater privileges than his party, when they were in power, gave 
to the people of North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. PRITCHARD. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator creates the impression by what 
he has said that in the State of North Carolina, under the system 
of county government which we had there for twenty years, and 
which he knows was for the purpose of protecting certain coun- 
ties in that State against the irresponsibility of the majority of 


| the voters in those counties, there was no representation in the 


matter of taxation while that system prevailed. As a matter of 
fact, in North Carolina there has never been a time when those 
who were entitled to vote—and we have in that State a qualifica- 
tion, as they have in nearly every State in the Union some sort 
of qualification, upon the suffrage—there has never been a time 
when those who were entitled to vote did not in some sense, and 
in a very large sense, participate in the levying of the taxes 
imposed upon the people. 

Under the system, to which the Senator refers, the legislature of 
North Carolina elected the magistrates, just as I believe had been 
the case from time immemorial up to the beginning of the new 
system in North Carolina in 1868, and the magistrates sitting with 
the county commissioners imposed the taxes; but every voter in 
the State, who was not disqualified to vote under the suffrage 
laws of the State, had an opportunity to vote for members of the 
legislature that elected these magistrates. They levied the taxes, 
and in that way the voter was consulted, and had a voice in the 
levying of the taxes. 

Now, I want to say—— 

Mr. PRITCHARD. I did not yield for aspeech, Mr. President. 
I simply yielded for a question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I could not properly answer the question the 
Senator asked much more briefly than Lhavedone. Having done 
that, I wish myself to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. PRITCHARD. All right. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand the Senator approves of the gov- 
ernment which has been inaugurated under the auspices of the 
Republican party in the Philippine Islands, and I understand that 


although he withholds his assent to the system of voting which 
prevails in my State. 

As I understand, Mr. President, in the Philippine Islands the 
people of those islands are permitted to vote for certain insignifi- 
cant or minor provincial and municipal officers, and they have a 
suffrage provision with reference to their voting by which only 
those who can read and write the English or the Spanish lan- 
guage, or who own $250 worth of property, or who pay $15 a year 
taxes, can vote. Now, I desire to ask the Senator if he approves 
of that system of suffrage inaugurated in the Philippine Islands 
by the Philippine Commission? 

Mr. PRITCHARD. Mr. President, the bill proposed by the ma- 
jority provides, among other things, for a census to be taken of 


| the people residing in the Philippine Islands, and until that census 
| shall have been taken we shall have no information upon which 
| we can base an opinion one way or the other as to the capacity of 
| those people to exercise the right of suffrage. 
| we give them the very best government we can under the circum- 


In the meantime 


stances. 
Now, Mr. President 
Mr. SIMMONS. I should like, Mr. President, to say 
Mr. PRITCHARD. Ishould rather not be interrupted further. 
The PRESIDENT protempore. The senior Senator from North 
Carolina declines to yield. 
Mr. PRITCHARD. I decline to yield for the present. 
My colleague undertakes to say that we did not have taxation 
The county in which 








Now, 
under the rule inaugurated by the party of my distinguished friend 
in North Carolina, every official of the character to which he refers 
in my county was appointed by the legislature, and selected from 
the party to which my colleague belongs, and the majority of the 
voters had no voice in the matter one way or the other. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. PRITCHARD. Certainly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I do not desire to interrupt the Senator 
from North Carolina, but a phrase of his colleague’s caught my 
attention, and I, in common with other Senators, I am sure, 
would like to hear the Senator’s explanation of it. The Senator 
said something about the constitution being designed to protect 
the people against the irresponsibility of the voters. I am not 
very familiar with the North Carolina constitution, and I should 
be glad to hear the Senator explain what his colleague probably 
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meant by a constitutional measure designed to protect the people | declined to yield, addressed himself to me and discussed several 
against the irresponsibility of the majority of the voters. phases of the political situation during the last few years in North 
Mr. QUARLES. Against themselves. | Carolina, and if I am permitted to answer him now, I will have 
Mr. PRITCHARD. That is a difficult question to answer. I | to do go otherwise than by merely answering a question. 
presume What my colleague intended to say was that we have in Mr.*PRITCHARD. I did not yield for the purpose of my col- 
Vorth Carolina 97 counties, and of those counties we have 12, I league answering me at this time. The other day when my 
believe, or had at the time to which he referred, wherein the col- colleague was addressing the Senate I remained quiet and per- 
ored people were in the majority. But I want to say that in most | mitted him to make his statement. My colleague will have ample 
of those counties—in fact, in all of them—the majority of the boards | time to reply to any statement I may make, and I am thoroughly 
of county commissioners were composed of white men. Occa- | prepared to diseuss the questions which I presume he wants to 
sionally a colored man was put on the board. I believe my friend | raise, and will gladly do so atany time. But on the present occa- 
will agree with me that on one or two occasions the Democrats | sion I prefer to proceed and discuss the issue at bar, and that is 
elected or appointed a colored man as a member of the board of | as to whether we shall give the Philippine Islands the form of 
county commissioners. On one occasion a Democratic legislature government proposed by the majority. 
elected quite a number of colored men as justices of the peace. Mr. SIMMONS. Then doI understand that my colleague de- 
Mr. SIMMONS. May I interrupt my colleague? clines to yield to me at this time? 
Mr. PRITCHARD. But under our constitution we were per- Mr. PRITCHARD. I decline to yield for the purpose of per- 
mitted to have one form of government in the 12 counties and | mitting my colleague to make a speech at this time. 
another form of government in the other counties, and if the Mr. SIMMONS. Does he decline to yield for the purpose of 
Democrats had desired to do so they could have given the people | permitting me to answer the aspersions he has made upon the 
in the counties wherein the colored voters predominate the form | party in my State which I represent? 
of government I have described, and permitted the remainder of | Mr. PRITCHARD. I certainly do. If my colleague wishes to 
the counties to elect their officials by popular vote; but they did | ask any question, he may do so, but I will not yield for the pur- 
not choose to do so. | pose of affording him an opportunity to make a speech. 
Mr. BEVERIDGE. That is the irresponsibility? Mr. SIMMONS. Then I will wait until my colleague finishes. 
Mr. PRITCHARD. Yes. But I have not stated the worst fea- Mr. PRITCHARD. ' Mr. President, as I understand, the Army 











ture of the law. | of the United States is a ——— organization. It is com- 
Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President—— _ posed of men who represent all grades of political opinion and all 
Mr. PRITCHARD. I hope my friend will allow me to com- | phases of human life. It is the rarest case that an Army officer 
plete my sentence. | ora soldier ever exercises the privilege of voting. It does seem 


Mr. CULBERSON. I simply wish to ask a question, sug- | to me that it is unjust to undertake to saddle the Republican 
gested by the inquiry of the Senator from Indiana. | party with the responsibility for the conduct of any American 


Mr. PRITCHARD. In one moment I will yield. soldiers in the Philippine Islands. It would be just as unfair for 
The PRESIDENT protempore. TheSenator from North Caro- | me to attempt to hold the Democratic party of North Carolina or 
lina declines to yield. | my colleague responsible for many cruelties that were practiced 


Mr. PRITCHARD. In addition to the legislature electing the | during the recent campaigns in our State. Iam sure that the per- 
magistrates, and the magistrates in turn electing the county com- | petrators of those acts did not receive the sympathy of my col- 
missioners, it gave the county commissioners the power to appoint | league. I feel that he would not for one moment sanction the 
poll holders in every township in North Carolina, and those offi- | many outrages that were perpetrated by the emissaries of the 
cers who were not responsible to the people one way or the other, | Democratic party in certain sections of North Carolina at recent 
exercised that power in an arbitrary manner. Instead of permit- | elections. 
ting the Republican party in eastern Carolina to select compe- Mr. President, if I were inclined to do so I could give numerous 
tent, capable, and efficient men to represent them at the polls, | instances where different kinds of cures were administered to 
the Democratic party, under the policy to which I have referred, | Republicans in North Carolina for the purpose of preventing them 
in many instances appointed the most incapable and corrupt men | from exercising the right guaranteed them by the Constitution of 
they could get to represent the Republican party, and when they | the United States. We had not only the killing cure in North 
did so it generally resulted in the Democratic party carrying what | Carolina in our campaigns, but we had the whipping cure; we had 
is known as the black belt. the red-shirt cure, and we had the sand cure. 

At the last election Mr. Bryan, as candidate for President of In one notable instance a Republican voter was thrown on his 
the United States, carried the Second district of North Carolina | face, with his mouth in the sand, and whipped until he agreed 
by over 9,000 majority, a district wherein the colored people have | that if they would cease beating him he would remain away from 
a majority; and in fact the great majority which was received by | the polls on election day. 

Mr. Bryan at the last election in North Carolina was received in It would be unfair for me to charge my colleague with respon- 
what is known as the black belt of North Carolina. I do not | sibility for those outrageous acts. It would be unfair to charge 
undertake to say they stole those votes, because that would be | the great bulk of the Democratic party in North Carolina with 
harsh language: but they either cheated them out of their votes | them, because I do not believe they sanctioned them. 

or they voted the Democratic ticket, and I do not know which. | The Democrats of North Carolina in the main are patriotic and 
My colleague may take either horn of the dilemma, and he will | conservative, and I can not believe that they sanctioned these 
place his party in an inconsistent attitude before the American | measures; but it would be just as fair for me to say they « yught 
people. . to be held responsible for those outrages as it is for our friends on 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. President the other side to 7 that the Republican party shall be held re- 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North | sponsible for the alleged misconduct of soldiers in the Philippine 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Texas? Islands. . 

Mr. PRITCHARD. Certainly. Has there been any disposition on the part of the Republican 

Mr. CULBERSON. I understood the Senator’s colleague to | party to condone the offenses of soldiers who have acted unbe- 
ask him if he indorsed the educational qualifications of voters | comingly in the Philippine Islands? Not at all. On the other 
provided by the Philippine bill, but I did not catch the Senator’s | hand, the President of the United States has taken prompt ac- 
answer distinctly. I should like to have it, if he pleases. tion with respect to every instance which has been called to his 

Mr. PRITCHARD. I said that I only indorsed the provisions | attention, and courts-martial have been organized for the trial 
now in the bill as a temporary expedient until we could get such | and conviction of these people, if they are guilty. Mr. President, 
information from the Philippine Islands as would enable us to deal | they will be tried, and if they are guilty they will be convicted, 
in an intelligent manner with the subject. Iam in favor of man- | and if they are convicted I hope they will be punished in such 











hood suffrage. I hope my distinguished friend understands me. | manner as to vindicate the ‘honor of the American people and 
Mr. CULBERSON. You indorse, then, the educational quali- | prove a lesson to evil doers in the future. 

fications of voters in the Philippines? I do not care to discuss this matter any further. I do not deem 
Mr. PRITCHARD. You may take my statement for what it | it necessary todo so. The people of North Carolina are happy, 

is worth, and make the best you can out of it. prosperous, and contented, and I believe to-day that a majority ° 
Mr. SPOONER. It is a little better and fairer than the grand- | the people of that State are not only in favor of industrial — 

father test. sion but I believe they are in favor of the policies and principies 
Mr. PRITCHARD. I think so. of the Republican party, and if anything like a fair election & 
Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know whether my colleague declines | held in North Carolina this fall we will carry the State for t » 

to yield to me or not. Republican party and put her in the position which she ought tc 
Mr. PRITCHARD. I will yield, certainly. I did not want to | occupy as one of the States of the Union. Je 

yield a while ago in thé middle of a sentence. North Carolina was a Whig State before the war. Our pe} 


Mr. SIMMONS. My colleague has in the meantime, since he | are protectionists. It is to their interest to advocate the doctrine 
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of protection. 
State. 


We have the finest water power of any Southern 
We have more undeveloped resources than almost any 
other State in the Union, and of recent years there has been a 
constant stream of Northern capital going into our State for the 


purpose of developing that section. I am here to-day not only to 
represent the Republican party with respect to national issues 
but to represent the Democrats of North Carolina who believe in 
progress, who believe in building up North Carolina and making 
her what she ought to be. 


Civil Government for the Philippine Islands, 


were incompetent and irresponsible, and generally nonproperty 
holders. These incompetent and irresponsible officers levied the 
taxes, collected the taxes, and disbursed the taxes, and, as I said, 
a condition was created in those counties which was intolerable, 
and, as aremedy, the system of county government, to which the 
Senator refers, was adopted. When the Republican party came 
back into power in North Carolina, these same conditions were 
restored in these eastern counties. 

Mr. President, in reply to the suggestion that there has been 
nothing in the political conditions in North Carolina under Re- 
publican government to justify the white people of that State in 


nt le 
Pe ee 


providing means for protecting themselves against irresponsible 
majorities in certain sections of the State, and in reply to the 


WAFL ses 


Wi pan ao ee 


SPEECH 


HON. FURNIFOLD McL. SIMMONS, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Friday, May 2, 1902. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill (S. 2295) temporarily to pro- 
vide for the administration of the affairs of civil government in the Phil- 
ippine Islands, and for other purposes— 

Mr. SIMMONS said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I do not propose now to enter upon a full an- 
swer to the speech of my colleague. 
a little later, when I have had an opportunity to secure data to 
refute more completely the statements which he has made with 
reference to my State and the administration of the affairs of 
that State by the Democratic party. 

I wish now to put in the REcoRD an emphatic denial of one of 
the statements just made by my colleague. I understood my 
colleague to say that under the Republican régime in North 
Carolina there was a time when there was in several counties, 
comprising what is known as the black district of the State, a 
number of negro county commissioners. 

Mr. PRITCHARD. T aid not say so. 
stances. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator might have said there were a 
great many negro county commissioners in the black belt of the 
State under the administration of his party. I understood the 
Senator also to say that after the Democrats came into power they 
elected negro commissioners in one of the counties. 

Mr. PRITCHARD. I wish to correct my colleague. My col- 
league evidently misunderstood me. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I certainly understood my colleague to say 
that; and I am very glad he did not say it, because there would 
not be a particle of foundation in truth for such a statement. 

Mr. PRITCHARD. What I did say was that in some of the 
counties in one or two instances they made combinations with 
the colored people in which they agreed to elect, and did elect, 
a colored man as a member of the board af county commissioners. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I know of no such instance in North Caro- 
lina, and I deny that there is any instance in the history of Dem- 
ocratic rule in North Carolina where the Democratic party ever 
coalesced or fused with. the Republican party, the Populist party, 
or any part of the colored people of that State, by which a col- 
ored man was made a county commissioner. 


, Mr. PRITCHARD. Will my colleague permit me to interrupt 
um? 


I said in one or two in- 


The first coalition movement that was ever had in North Caro- | 


lina was entered into between the Democrats of Craven and the 
colored people of that county. At that time they did not elect a 
commissioner, but I can furnish my friend—I have the record 
here—with the name of the county wherein the colored man was 
elected or appointed by the Democratic party? 

Mr. SIMMONS. - The Senator is inaccurate in that statement. 
The instance to which he refers was a coalition between a wing 
of the Democratic party and a wing of the Republican party. 
There were two tickets and both parties were divided in support 
of those two tickets. 

Mr. PRITCHARD. The wing was the greater 

Mr. SIMMONS. Both parties were divided. 
ers on both sides. 

The Senator refers to the system of county government which 
prevailed in North Carolina under Democratic rule. That system 
of county government was adopted to remedy the intolerable con- 
ditions which existed in the eastern counties, where the colored 
population largely outnumbered the white population, and where, 
under Republican administration, they hed brome about a con- 
dition of things destructive to every interest of society and govern- 
ment. In these counties, where the x ae were in a majority, 
they controlled county government. e officers elected by them 


rtion. 
There were kick- 


I shall undertake to do that | 








statement so often made by Republicans that there was no negro 
domination in that State, I need only to recite as an illustration 
the conditions in one county in that section. The conditions there 
were largely typical. I refer to the county of Craven. In that 
county, when the Republican party was in power, between 1894 
and 1898, a county in which is situated one of the largest cities in 
the State, whose people are noted for their culture and refinement, 
many of them possessed of great wealth, in 1898 the party to which 
my colleague belongs and of which he was at that time the leader, 
nominated a negro for the legislature, a negro for county treas- 
urer, a negro for register of deeds, and a negro for coroner. 

Upon the county ticket proper there were only two white men, 
the candidate for sheriff and the candidate for clerk of the court; 
and both of these two white men, at the time they received their 
nominations for these offices, were required to state in open con- 
vention that if elected they would appoint none but negro depu- 
ties. The conditions in this county, I say, were typical of those 
in many other counties in the eastern part of the State. In these 
counties negro domination was complete, and a condition of things 
existed against which, I believe, not only the white people of 
North Carolina and the South, but of any part.of this country, 
would protect themselves, and ought to protect themselves, their 
property, and their families. 

Mr.McCOMAS. WilltheSenator from North Carolinaallow me? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. McCOMAS. In my absence from the Chamber, if the Sen- 
ator has made any explanation about the sand cure, I will not 
ask him to repeat it, but if not—— 

Mr. SIMMONS., I have said nothing about the sand cure. 

Mr. McCOMAS. If he has not done so, Iam curious to hear 
what he has to say. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Ihave said nothing about the sand cure and 
know nothing about it. 

Mr. McCOMAS. Can the Senator explain the statement of his 
colleague in reference to the sand cure? 

Mr. SIMMONS. If my colleague made any statement with 
reference to the sand cure, I did not catch it. My friend, the 
Senator from Mississippi, was talking to me at the time and it 
escaped me. I would be glad if the Senator from Maryland would 
tell me what the sand cure is. 

Mr. McCOMAS. I shall be very glad if the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. PRITCHARD] would tell his colleague what his 
statement was, because I would like to hear his colleague say what 
he thinks about it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly, I should be very glad if my col- 
league would tell me what he said about it. 

Mr. PRITCHARD. I did not putin any evidence on the sub- 
ject: but if it is to be a matter of controversy I can do so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should be very glad to have the Senator 
from North Carolina tell me what he said with reference to the 
so-called sand cure. This is the first time I have ever heard any- 
thing about the sand cure. 

Mr. PRITCHARD. What I said was that, among other things, 
we had what is known as the sand cure, resorted to in recent cam- 
paigns for the purpose of compelling Republicans to vote the 
Democratic ticket or have their names taken off the books. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will be glad if the Senator will explain to 
me about the sand cure, because, frankly, it is an expression I 
have never heard before. 

Mr. PRITCHARD. I will do so, with pleasure. 

I will call the attention of the Senator to the evidence taken in 
the case of Dockery v. Bellamy. from the Sixth Congressional 
district of North Carolina, page 150. Neill McLelland, after 
being duly sworn, among other things, gave the following testi- 
mony: 

A. They came up and hailed; wanted to know was lat home. I came to 
the door; *‘Who is that?’ Says, ‘‘Come out, Neill; we want tosee you.” I 
says, “I am undressed; come in.’ They says, ‘* No; come out, Neill; we want 
tosee you.” “Soon asI get my pants.” Istarted to get my pants. There 
was some three or four—coming in at the door asI turned away from it— 
caught hold of me and commenced pulling, and I commenced pulling against 
them. They outpulled me. They pulled me on out into the field on the 
road. They said, ‘‘Get down here.” They just crushed me right down 
there, and there they beat me and say, ‘‘ You have been mighty busy around 
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here, have you not?” Istarted to answer them, and they buried my face 
and mouth down in the sand. One beat a while and then another beat a 
while, saying, “*“— you, you stay away from the polis!” One stood 
off a piece and says, ** Put it on him, — him.” 

of beating me they told me to get up and go on to the house. 


This is not the only case. This book is full of such cases—not 
of the sand cure, for I believe this is the notable instance of the 
sand cure beingadministered. In one instance I remember a man 
was shot down in his house. 

Mr. SIMMONS. This is the first time I have ever heard of the 
sand cure or of the evidence of the witness McLelland. I do not 
believe there is any truth in that statement. If the indignities to 
which he refers were offered him, I do not believe they were for 
political purposes. 
have no doubt the charge in this case is equally unfounded as the 
charge in the case to which I will presently call the attention of 
the Senate, and which attained great celebrity in the campaign 
of 1900 in my State. I have been chairman of the Democratic ex- 
ecutive committee in my State during the last six years, and I 
want to say to the Senate that I know of no instance of personal 
outrages practiced during that time for political effect or for po- 
litical ends. I know charges of this sort have been made by irre- 
sponsible persons. 

I know of but one charge of political outrage in that campaign 
which has been investigated in the courts of North Carolina, and 
that was a charge made by a negro named Steptoe—an infamous 
charge—against some of the best people in North Carolina, This 
charge was brought into the courts under the auspices of the 
State Republican executive committee. It was investigated by a 
member of my colleague’s party, then and now one of the associ- 


ate justices of the supreme court of the State, upon a bench war- | 


rant, and after the most thorough and searching investigation 
this charge, which had been paraded by the chairman of the Re- 


publican executive committee and his party associates on the | 


I have never heard of this case before. I | 


When they got tired | 


| I did not ask him that. 
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Washington, although I occasionally read it and regard ft asa 
very fine paper. 

Mr. PRITCHARD. If I understand my colleague. he says 
these Red Shirt organizations were not organized for that purpose, 
I asked him what they did. Iask him 
if they did not ride over the country and terrorize the people. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I state frankly to my colleague and the Sen- 
ate, and I state it upon my responsibility as a Senator upon this 


| floor, and I state it as the chairman of the Democratic executive 


stump and in the newspapers of that party as a monumental out- | 
rage on the part of the white people of the State toward the ne- | 


groes, was dismissed by this judge without requiring the defend- 


ants to introduce testimony other than their personal statements. | 


That is the only time, so far as I have ever known, of any of 
these alleged charges having been brought into the courts, and 
that was selected and brought before the courts because it was 
claimed that the facts were well authenticated. 

Mr. PRITCHARD. 
a question? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. PRITCHARD. Before doing so I wish to say that I stated 
distinctly a while ago that I knew that these outrages did not 
meet the sanction of my colleague. I am satisfied he does not 
want to condone them now. But I ask him if it was not a fact 


Will my colleague permi 3 to ask him | <%y ; : vig aA ; ‘ 
~ —s ¢ me to ask him | that itis a physical impossibility to identify those men who went, 


| committee of my State, that the stories which have been circu- 


lated throughout the country with reference to the so-called out- 
rages cotamitted in my State by this Red Shirt organization in 
1898 and 1900 are absolutely and utterly without foundation, and 
I state that 1 know of no personal outrages committed by that 
body which could be traced to the organization itself. Now, Ido 
not pretend to say—— 

Mr. PRITCHARD. Will my colleague—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Ican not say that individual members who 
belonged to that organization, just like other individuals of the 
State of my party or of my colleague’s party, or of any other 
party, may not have committed wrongs; but I say that that or- 
ganization itself had never in North Carolina, by any responsible 
party, except for political purposes, been charged with being an 
unlawful organization. If that organization, Mr. President, was 
an unlawful association of persons for an unlawful purpose in 
1898, I want to ask my colleague will he please explain to the 
Senate and to the country why at that time, when these alleged 
outrages were being committed—with three judges of the supreme 
court belonging to his party, with nearly every judge of the 
superior court in that State of his party, with his party in con- 
trol of the judicial branch of the government from chief justice 
down to constable—indictments were not brought against this 
organization, or against the individual members of this organiza- 
tion, for this alleged violence, disorderly, and unlawful conduct? 
I say there is not an instance—not a single, solitary instance—in 
the judicial history of the State during that campaign or after 
that campaign where this organization or apy member of this or- 
ganization was ever arraigned before a court of justice charged 
with a violation of the laws of the State. If there ever was such 
instance, I do not remember it. 

I will now submit to the interruption of my colleague. 

Mr. PRITCHARD. I ask my colleague if he does not know 


at night time, disguised, for the purpose of whipping men, and if 


| also he does not know that it would have been useless to indict 
| those people, the public sentiment being wrought up as it was 


that organized bands of red shirts rode over certain counties of | 


North Carolina during the recent campaign in North Carolina 
for the purpose of terrorizing the people. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I answer my colleague emphatically that, 
while during the campaign of 1898 there was organized in North 
Carolina what were known as the red shirts, that organization 
never had as its object any belligerent purpose toward the voters 
of North Carolina. It was merely an organization for the pur- 
pose of more efiectually organizing the Democratic voters of the 
State. As a matter of fact, there is not on record in North Caro- 
lina, and my colleague can not bring a well-authenticated case 
from that State, where the red shirts were guilty of violence or 
personal outrage for the purpose of influencing voters. 

Mr. PRITCHARD. Ishould like toask my colleague one ques- 
tion, 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
I will yield. 

I wish to say, 


Let me finish what Iam about to say and then 


Mr. President, in reference to the evidence that 


Task him if he does not know how diffi- 
sases like those to 


during the campaign? 
cult it is to secure convictions in political 
which he refers? 


Mr. SIMMONS. I understood my colleague just a little while 


| ago to say that this was an unlawful organization, and that, in 


| North Carolina. 


his judgment, it did not meet the approval of the good people of 
If that statement be true, then, Mr. President, 
I ask my colleague why it is that public sentiment was in favor of 


| the organization in that State and so much in sympathy with it 
| that convictions could not be secured in the courts for these alleged 
| outrages and violations committed by it against the law? 


Mr. PRITCHARD. I said in the sections where these outrages 
were committed. I expressly excepted those sections. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But my colleague forgets the Federal courts. 
Not only were there State courts where these people could have 


| been prosecuted if these outrages had been committed as he 


| have been indicted in the Fedéral courts? 


charges, but if this band of unlawful men were parading the 
State and committing these diabolical crimes why could they not 
There are two Federal 


| judicial districts in North Carolina, both presided over by Re- 


my colleague has just read from the Bellamy case, that after a | 


most thorough and searching investigation in that case, made by 
a Republican committee of the House of Representatives (and 
Mr. BELLAMY was elected from a district where the Red Shirts 
more largely prevailed than elsewhere in North Carolina) , I think 
there was a unanimous report, although I am not absolutely cer- 
tain about that—there was at least a majority report of this com- 
mittee in favor of retaining Mr. BELLAMY in his seat in that body, 
and he was so retained. 


Mr. PRITCHARD. 


I wish to ask my colleague if he did not 
read the account of the Red Shirt parade published in the Wash- | 
ington Post just a few days before the election, by its special cor- 
respondent sent down there for that purpose? 


Mr. SIMMONS. 
Washington Post. 

Mr. PRITCHARD. You did not read it? 
Post is pretty generally taken in Raleigh. Most of the people in 
Raleigh subscribe for it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I never subscribed for it before I came to 


publican judges, both partisans before they went upon the bench, 
both at present residents of the State, and whatever local preju- 
dice may have existed in the State courts against the enforcement 


_of the laws against this organization and the members of it, that 
| prejudice did not exist, as everybody knows, in these Federal 


| courts. 


Besides, in these courts the juries are drawn by the 
clerk, and the jury box generally purged so as to largely exclude 
Democrats and give Republicans preponderance on the juries. 
Mr. PRITCHARD. Does my colleague undertake to say that 
in North Carolina the juries are composed in Federal courts ¢x- 


| clusively of Republicans? 


Mr. SIMMONS. No: I do not. : 
Mr. PRITCHARD. Does he not know that it is the rule of the 


| Federal court to select two Democrats and two Republicans from 


No, sir; I did not read the account in the | 


The Washington | 


“ach county? I ask my colleague to answer that question. 
Mr. SIMMONS. I practice in the Federal courts, and I have 
generally found Republicans preponderating upon the juries. r 
Mr. PRITCHARD. But preponderating is one thing and - 
cluding Democrats is another. My colleague said that Rept 
licans were selected on the juries and Democrats left out. 








Mr. SIMMONS. No; I qualified that, Mr. President. 

Mr. PRITCHARD. I think that in the past I have practiced 
in the Federal courts in North Carolina as much as anyone, and 
my experience has been that the rule of taking a Democrat and a 
Republican has been scrupulously observed in every court in 
North Carolina, and I never heard the charge made before. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not make the charge in the way that 
my colleague puts it. 

Mr. PRITCHARD. The idea of Federal courts having juris- 
diction over offenses committed by Red Shirts is something I can 
not comprehend. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, it is a well-understood proposi- 
tion of law that the Federal court has jurisdiction of conspiracies 
to suppress suffrage in cases of Federal election. I have never 
heard that proposition questioned before, and it is the gravamen 
of the charge that the Senator makes against these Red Shirts 
that they were organized and put into operation for the sole and 
exclusive purpose of intimidating voters in an election where can- 
didates for Congress and other Federal officers were to be voted for. 

Mr. President, I have not said, and I du not say, that all the 
jurors selected in the Federal courtsare partisan. I said that the 
rule was, and I believe that statement to be true, that Repub- 
licans predominate in the juries in those courts. 

My colleague attacks the Democratic party on the ground that 
they did not appoint members of his party as registrars and 
judges of election or, when it did appoint them to these positions, 
persons who did not suit his party were appointed. In some of 
the eastern counties that might have been so, for in some of the 
eastern counties the Republicans selected by his party for these 
positions were notoriously unfit. But under the law the Repub- 
lican party was entitled to representation upon this board, and it 
was given representation, though in instances such as I have re- 
ferred to the man selected by the organization of that party may 
not, and I know was not, chosen for this position. 

Mr. PRITCHARD. Iask my friend 

Mr. SIMMONS. I decline to yield until I have finished what 
Tam now saying. 

My colleague also charges that in the last election in North Caro- 
lina the Democratic registrars were guilty of the most outrageous 
wrongsand crimes in suppressing the votes of his partisans. Asa 
matter of fact, Mr. President, when that eampaign was going on, 
and after the campaign was closed, my colleague’s party caused 
to be indicted a number of registrars in the Federal courts of the 
State, and later, for reasons best known to himself (because my 
colleague is not only the Republican Senator from North Caro- 
lina, but he is chairman of the Republican executive committee 
in that State)—for reasons best known to himself, and without 
my consent as chairman of the Democratic executive committee, 
of his own motion, with the acquiescence of the district attorney, 
my colleague went into the Federal courts where these indict- 
ments were pending and voluntarily caused to be withdrawn 
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every one of these charges that had been preferred against these 
Democratic registrars. 

Now, Mr. President, to sum up this matter, wherever these 
charges, of whatever kind, of outrage and corruption in connec- 
tion with the campaigns of 1898 and 1900 have been brought be- 
‘ore the courts, whether before the State courts or before the 
Federal courts of my State, they have either been dismissed by 
the court as groundless or they have been voluntarily withdrawn 
by those who instituted them. The same is true when these 
charges have beeninvestigated by Congressional committees, both 
in the cases of Mr. BELLAMY, from the Sixth district, and Mr. 
fHomas, from the Third district, both being districts in which 
there were Red Shirts. The basis of both these contests were 
largely the alleged violence and outrages of the Red Shirts, and yet 
the Republican committee of the House of Representatives, after 
thorough investigation, after the examination of thousands of 
Witnesses by the contestants in those cases, decided unanimously 
in one case, and I think unanimously in the other—at least by a 
large majority—that the grounds of contest were insufficient, and 
reported in favor of both contestees retaining their seats. Yet, 
notwithstanding these vindications by the courts, State and Fed- 
cral—and whatever else may be said of the Federal courts of my 
State, it is known in North Carolina these courts are dominated 
by Republican influences, from the judge down to the lowest 
bailiff—and Congressional committees, they are still repeated and 
reiterated by my colleague. 

itis the natural presumption from these decrees of the courts | 
and these findings of the committees that the other charges of 
fraudand violence and outrage are as groundless as those that have 
been thus investigated and decided against the political conten- 





tion of the Republican rty. 
Now, Mr. President, an the right, when I get the data to 
which I reférred a little while ago, to make a fuller reply to the 


remarks of my colleague, if, after examining them, I think they | 
shall need further po : as 
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I regret very much my colleague has injected this discussion 
here. Idid notinviteit. I simply asked my colleague a question 
with reference to the suffrage clause of the code that the Repub- 
lican party has adopted in the Philippines. While my colleague 
declined to give a direct answer to that question, he made it the 
excuse for entering into a partisan discussion of politics in North 
Carolina. 

I very much desire an answer to the question I asked my col- 
league with reference to these suffrage laws in the Philippines, 
and I again ask him if he approves of those laws. I ask him for 
a direct answer, for it is a question that can be answered yes or 
no. Do you approve of the suffrage laws which your party, 
through the Taft Commission, has put in force in the Philippines, 
by which no one is permitted to vote in the election of certain 
minor officers which the people are permitted to elect out there 
unless he can read and write the English or Spanish language, or 
unless he is the owner of $250 worth of property or unless he pays 
an annual tax of $15? I hope my colleague will answer categor- 
ically whether he approves of these provisions of that law. 





Civil Government for the Philippine Islands, 
SPEECH 


HON. JETER C. PRITCHARD, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Friday, May 2, 1902. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill (S. 229) temporarily to pro- 
vide for the administration of the affairs of civil government in the Philip- 
pine Islands, and for other purposes— 


Mr. PRITCHARD said: 
Mr. PRESIDENT: I have answered the following question asked 
by my colleague about three times, I think: 


I very much desire an answer to the question Iasked my colleague with 
reference to these suffrage laws in the Philippines, and I again ask him if he 
approves of those laws? I ask him for a direct answer, for it is a question 
that can be answered yes or no. Do you approve of the suffrage laws which 
your party, through the Taft Commission, has put in force in the Philip- 
pines, by which noone is permitted to vote in the election of certain minor 
officers which the people are permitted to elect out there unless he can read 
and write the English or Spanish language, or unless he is the owner of $259 
worth of property, or unless he pays an annual tax of $15? I hope my col- 
league will answer categorically whether he approves of these provisions of 
that law. 


I have stated that under existing conditions I favored the pro- 
visions of this bill, of course reserving the right to extend the 
privileges of local self-government to these people.after we have 
taken the census and ascertained their capacity for self-govern- 


ment. 


Now, Mr. President, my colleague talks about negro rule in 
North Carolina. I want to call attention to the following table: 


Vote, 1900, Second Congressional district. 

















. 5 a McKin- 
County. | Bryan. | ley. | voters. | voters. 

Ne cee eco ccgeluesecunmalid cake 2, 420 1, 067 2,137 | 2, 204 
NO, eo cinianitbnmndadtietadedanntend 8, 009 1, 635 2, 496 3, 493 
titanate ini terenesaititnitndiie eihniieaniati 1,38 820 1, 502 1,185 
TE ittvncwakadid dwaniawesred Giant 3,990 2,174 2,855 4, 304 
CL bved ickecuhuinaaecnten' cnc 1,942 1,224 2,594 1,697 
INU i diicicenccitenaeh sesh ob 1,992 1,587 2,181 2,470 
ii nicceititennn nein neihaniinn 1,573 1,337 1,393 2,441 
PN + cone éaxnéebénbncwenduacianthaaen 8,104 1,965 4,159 2,785 
i dccksqtsatideavessthbquysanente 2,816 1,194 3, 290 2,066 

ON oo cdnsrdadaieee eal | 22,231 | 13,003| 22,607| 22,735 





Lenoir County gave Mr. Bryan 1,942 votes and McKinley 1,22 
votes 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield? 

Mr. PRITCHARD. Ido not desire to be interrupted. 
reading a table now, and it is a very interesting table. 

Lenoir County gave Mr. Bryan 1,942 votes and Mr. McKinley 
1,224 votes. There are in this county 2,594 white voters and 
1,697 colored voters. 

Northampton County gave Mr. Bryan 1,992 votes, Mr. McKin- 
ley 1,587 votes. There are in Northampton County 2,181 white 
voters and 2,470 colored voters. 

Warren County gave Mr. Bryan 1,573 votes, Mr. McKinley 
1.337 votes, Warren County has 1,393 white voters and 2,441 
colored voters. Therefore Mr. Bryan received 180 colored votes 
in Warren County. 
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Wayne County gave Bryan 3,104 votes, McKinley 1,965. That 
county has 4,159 white voters and 2,785 colored voters. 

Wilson County gave Bryan 2,816 and McKinley 1,194 votes. 
There are 3,290 white voters and 2,066 colored voters. 

Bertie County gave Mr, Bryan 2,420 votes and Mr. McKinley 
1,067 votes. There are in Bertie County 2,137 white voters and 
2.204 colored voters. Therefore Mr. Bryan received 283 colored 
votes in Bertie County. 

Edgecombe County gave Mr. Bryan 3,009 votes and Mr. Mc- 
Kinley 4,635 votes. Edgecombe County has 2,496 white voters and 
3,493 colored voters. Therefore Mr. Bryan received 513 colored 
votes in this county. 

Greene County gave Mr. Bryan 1,385 votes and Mr. McKin- 
ley 820. Greene County has 1,502 white voters and 1,185 colored 
voters. 

Halifax County gave Mr. Bryan 3,990 votes and Mr. McKinley 
2,147 votes. Halifax has 2,855 white voters and 4,394 colored 
voters. Therefore Mr. Bryan received 1,135 colored votes. 

in other words, Mr. Bryan in a district that has a majority of 
colored voters, received 9,228 majority. 

For argument’s sales I have assumed that every white man in 
the Second Congressional district voted the Democratic ticket at 
the last election, whereas the truth is that there were something 
near 3,000 white men in the Second district who voted against Mr. 
Bryan at the last election. And when we take into account this 
class of voters it is evident that either a large number of colored 
people voted the Democratic ticket or their votes were counted 
for that party. 

In the State of North Carolina, at the last election, Mr. Bryan 
received 24,776 majority, and in what is known as the *‘ black belt ’’ 
he got 27,000 majority, or, in other words, he received 3,000 more 
votes in the black belt than the majority which he received in 
the entire State of North Carolina. 

Mr. FAIRBANKS. Please give the total Bryan vote there. 

Mr. PRITCHARD. Yes,sir. The total McKinley vote in this 
district is 13,003; the total Bryan vote is 22,231. 

Mr. McCOMAS. The total colored vote is how much? 
Mr. PRITCHARD. The total colored vote in this district is 


Now, Mr. President, I had not intended to enter into a discus- 
sion of this phase of the question, but when my colleague sought 
to raise a question which I understood we had recently settled in 
North Carolina—to wit, the race question—I deemed it my duty 
to give the Senate the information which I have in my possession 
with respect to this matter. 

I had not intended to raise this question; but, Mr. President, it 
is impossible to discuss any question under the sun in North Caro- 


lina with a Democrat without having the color line brought into | 
You may read to him the Ten Commandments, and he will | 


1t. 
yell back at you, ‘‘ Negro.’’ You may ask him how he stands on 
the tariff, and ‘‘ negro’’ is theanswer. You may ask him how he 
stands on the silver question, and he goes back to the negro ques- 
tion. You may ask him how he stands on the Philippine policy, 
and he always returns to the negro question. 

But what I object to is that the Republican party is to be called 
the.negro party of the South, and at the same time our Demo- 


cratic friends get their largest majorities from the Black Belt. | 
If the col- | 


This thing ought to be settled one way or the other. 
ored people vote with them—and I hope that is the case, because 
I hate to say that they steal any of their votes—if they vote with 


them they ought to display more gratitude to them and cease their | 


incessant abuse of the colored people. Why, my colleague said 
in his speech the other day that as a general rule a colored man 
was not capable of being educated so as to exercise the right of 
suffrage, and gave it as his opinion that on account of heredity 
he could not be qualified to vote. 

We have in my State many colored people who are highly edu- 
cated and cultivated. Asa general rule the colored people of 
North Carolina are quiet and conservative. They are not in- 
clined to interfere with the affairs of the white men. They are 
inclined to go along and attend to their own business. For years 
and years the Democratic party in eastern North Carolina made 
overtures to the colored man and did all they could to induce him 
to vote with them, and to-day the only objection they have to the 
colored man’s voting is that he votes the wrong ticket. 

The very moment a colored man votes the Democratic ticket 
his skin turns white in the estimation of the average Democrat, 
and they speak of him as being “all right.’’ I remembera nota- 
ble instance down in the city of Newbern. There was a colored 
man who organized a league down there in the last campaign. 
While he was a Republican he was plain ‘“‘ Mr. J. T. York,”’ but 
after he organized the league the Democratic papers spoke of 
‘‘Captain York,’’ as having organized a Democratic league down 
there. 

I have always contended that the best possible solution of this 
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| question in the South would be a division of the colored vote, and 
| had it not been for the policy which has been pursued by the 
| Democratic party in order to keep the South solid I am of the 
| opinion that years ago the colored men would have divided their 

votes and we would have been rid of this race question—a ques- 
| tion which ought never to have been raised. Had it not been for 
| the action of the Southern Democrats after the close of the war 
| we would never have had the fifteenth amendment. 

When the Howard amendment was submitted to the Southern 
States every Southern State, with the exception, I believe, of 
Tennessee, rejected it. The Howard amendment simply gave the 
colored man status as a citizen of the United States, but left the 
regulation of suffrage entirely to the Southern people. 

The greatest mistake that ever was made, Mr. President, was 
the rejection of this amendment, because, in my opinion, if that 
amendment had been adopted the colored man would have been 
enfranchised by the very men who are to-day trying to disfran- 
chise him, because they would have desired the power that his 
being counted in the Federal enumeration would have given to 
the Southern States in the electoral college and in the House of 
Representatives. 

I think it was a mistake to enact the fifteenth amendment at 
| the time it was adopted, but it was not done until the Democrats 
of the South stubbornly refused to receive the proposition which 
was held out to them by the Republican party in the North. 
Still we have to suffer for this thing, and it seems that we are to 
have the question ever with us. 

In North Carolina my friend says I counseled and advised that 
certain election cases be nol prossed. I was appealed to by the 
| conservative, law-abiding Democrats of North Carolina, in the 
| tnterest of law and in the interest of peace, to ask the district at- 

iorney to nol pros these cases, and feeling as I did that I could 
promote good feeling among our people by doing so, I recom- 
| mended that they be nol prossed. 

But, Mr. President, inasmuch as my colleague has gone into 
that question, I want to remind him of one other fact. They tried 
to impeach our judges in North Carolina for purely political pur- 
poses, and while the impeachment trial was in progress an emis- 
sary representing the Democratic party in North Carolina came 
to Washington and said to me, ‘“‘If you will nolle prosse these 
election cases we will stop the impeachment proceedings in North 
Carolina.’’ I told the gentleman who bore the message to go 
back and tell his friends in Raleigh that if those judges had been 
guilty of improper conduct it was the duty of the legislature to 
convict them, and that I would not for one moment treat with 
him on that subject. 

Mr. President, after that matter had gone by—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. May I ask my colleague a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 

| Carolina yield? 

Mr. PRITCHARD. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Iwill ask the Senator if the gentleman to 
whom he referred as an emissary of the Democratic party—— 

Mr. PRITCHARD. He claimed to be; that is all I know. — 

Mr. SIMMONS. Was not one of the attorneys of the im- 
peached judges? 

Mr. PRITCHARD. No, sir; he was not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator tell us, then, who he was? 

Mr. PRITCHARD. I do not know that I am called upon now 
to do it, but I can if it becomes necessary. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I donot know. That is the reason why I in- 

quired. 
; Mr. PRITCHARD. It is well understood and nobody in North 
Carolina questions but that the proposition was made. There cau 
be no question about that. But, Mr. President, when the Demo- 
cratic legislature was in session I submitted a proposition to them 
to give us representation on the election boards, and Tam glad to 
say that, upon the advice of my colleague, they did it. Having 
done that, after having agreed to give us fair elections 10 ™ 
future, in so far as they could, I felt it was my duty to stop all 
these political prosecutions, and I did so, not because I thought 
these men ought not to be convicted. 

If a bill of indictment could have been sustained under the sec- 
tion under which they were indicted, there is no question about 
the facts. I had some question in my mind as to whether 0T 
not they could have been convicted under the section under 
which they were indicted, but there was no question about the 
fact that they refused to register thousands of men who wet 

entitled to vote, and they were indicted for refusing to regis’? 
| those men. : a 

Now, Mr. President, I would not have gone into this other - ; 
ter, but, inasmuch as my colleague has seen fit to bring in on 
question of nolle prossing those cases, I want all the facts to 
| in the Recon. {am prepared to show that not only one emt 
sary but two came from North Carolina, one a Republican 4 
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the other a Democrat, and asked me to stop those cases and they 
would stop the impeachment proeeaey. It was boldly pro- 
claimed in North Carolina that these judges were to be impeached 
for the purpose of getting a Democratic bench to pass upon the 
grandfather’s clause referred to by my distinguished friend from 
Wisconsin [Mr. SPoonER]. 

I want to say to the credit of the Democratic party in North Caro- 
lina that a number of the most prominent Democrats in the leg- 
islature + ye and voted against impeachment, and had it not 
been for the action of these honorable, patriotic gentlemen two 
Republican judges would have been impeached in our State for 
no cause whatever except for political purposes. 


Civil Government for the Philippine Islands. 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. FURNIFOLD McL. SIMMONS, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Friday, May ?, 1902. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill (S. 2295) temporarily to pro- 
vide for the administration of the affairs of civil government in the Philip- 
pine Islands, and for other purposes— 

Mr. SIMMONS said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I ask the Senate to bear with me a few mo- 
ments, that I may reply to the statements of my colleague made 
in his last remarks submitted to the Senate. 

My colleague refers to the impeachment proceedings against 
the judges of the supreme court in my State. I do not desire to 
discuss that question further than to say that the statement made 
by my colleague that the gentlemen who visited him here in 
Washington for the purpose of compromising these proceedings 
were not the representatives of the Democratic party, and that 
no fact is better understood in North Carolina than that fact. 
Shortly after the visit to which my colleague refers I heard that 
certain gentlemen, acting on their own motion, had been to see 
my colleague in Washington and had discussed the question of 
the settlement of these proceedings with him somewhat in the 
light in which he puts it. As soon as I heard of this matter, as 
chairman of the executive committee I publicly repudiated the 
suggestion, or rather the intimation, that had been made to the 
effect that those gentlemen had the slightest authority from the 
Democratic ry for making that visit or entering into those ne- 
gotiations. My understanding has always been that the gentle- 
men who came here-—— 

Mr. PRITCHARD. If my colleague will permit, I do not inti- 
mate that my colleague sent them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 1 know of no one in authority in the Demo- 
cratic party in North Carolina who authorized that mission. 

Mr. PRITCHARD. I shall have no trouble about proving 
what I have stated. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have always understood until to-day that 
those gentlemen were representing the judges who were under 
impeachment; that they came here in the interest of the judges, 
and not by authority of the Democratic party. It was probably 
hoped by them that some adjustment of that kind could be made. 

With reference to the counties which my colleague has singled 
out here to-day in the eastern part of my State, I want to say, so 
that the country may be in possession of the facts with reference 
to that matter, that in the counties he mentions, and in other 
counties similarly situated in eastern North Carolina, there were 
in office at one time during the control of his party, in 1897 and 
1898, about one thousand negroes—postmasters, registers of deeds, 
deputy sheriffs, constables, school committeemen, justices of the 
peace, policemen, sanitary officers, ctc. In onecounty there were 
a8 many as 87 negro officeholders; in all there were 300 negro 
inagistrates in the State, and I think about eighty-odd negro con- 
stables and policemen. These magistrates issued their warrants, 
not only against white men, but against reputable white women; 
and these white men and white women were arrested by negro 
constables and by them dragged for trial before these negro 
courts. At that time there were in office in that section of the 
State about twenty-seven negro postmasters, either appointed 
upon the recommendation of my colleague or of Republican 

members of the House from my State. 

Some of these negro Federal officeholders are still in office in 
this State, but there are not so many of these negro postmasters 
in office there now as there once was, for they have been greatly 
thinned out by being sent to prison for embezzlement rd other 
malfeasance in office by the Republican Federal court in the east- 


ern judicial district in that State. Although my colleague used 
to be regarded in the State as a very great champion of the col- 
ored people while they were permitted to vote and while their 
votes, added to those of the white Republicans and white Popu- 
lists, constituted a majority in that State, since the Democrats 
have come into power and since a part of those colored voters 
have been disfranchised he has been rapidly turning these negro 
postmasters out of office, and it is generally understood in North 
Carolina that he is to make, before he gets through, aclean sweep 
of them. 

Only a few weeks ago there met in the capital city of my State 
a convention composed of the leading negroes in eastern North 
Carolina. There were present at that convention 150 of the most 
influential colored politicians in North Carolina. They discussed 
to some extent my colleague, and finally passed a resolution, 
unanimously, I think, condemning my colleague and advising the 
negroes against sending him back to the Senate again, because, 
as they charged, he was turning out of office, now that the negro 
had lost his political power, the same negroes he had put in office 
when they were the diana influence in North Carolina. 

Mr. President, my colleague is correct. I did state, a few days 
ago, as he says, and I repeat it here now, that in my judgment, 
after mature consideration, and with, I think, a pretty thorough 
knowledge of the negro, both as a citizen and as a voter, I do be- 
lieve that he is utterly incapable of exercising an intelligent and 
responsible suffrage, and I believe his lack of capacity in this 
respect is the result of heredity, and that it can not be removed 
by education or by training. In my opinion, the greatest mis- 
take that has ever been made in this country was the adoption of 
the fifteenth amendment, by which the colored man became a 
voter. The suffrage has done him no good, and it has worked in- 
calculable harm to the country, especially to the South, where he 
chiefly lives. 

In concluding these remarks, Mr. President, I want to say, in 
North Carolina there is no prejudice against the negro as a man. 
The white people of the South rather like the negro. He has al- 
ways lived among them, and they understand him. Aside from 
politics, there is the friendliest relation between the two races. 
In the matter of education, we are doing as much in the South for 
the black man’s child as we are for the white man’s child. We 
levy all the taxes for that purpose we are able to pay, and we di- 
vide it per capita between the races. Every time we levy a dollar 
of tax to educate a white man’s child we put alongside of it a 
dollar to educate the black man’s child. We furnish them the 
samg accommodations for their insane, for their blind, and for their 
deaf and dumb as these unfortunates of the white race are given. 
We make absolutely no discrimination in these great humane and 
charitable objects of government. But, Mr. President, we are not 
willing in the South, we are not willing in North Carolina, that 
the white people shall be governed and controlled by the negro. 
Negro control, negro government, is to the white man repug- 
nant; he will not submit to it. 

My colleague refers to the constitutional amendment recently 

din my State. We have noconcealment to make about that. 

e passed it for the express purpose of excluding from the suf- 
frage these irresponsible negroes. We passed it for the purpose 
of protecting ourselves against the possibility of negro domination 
in the future—the possibility of the recurrence of the horrible and 
unspeakable outrages that resulted from negro domination during 
the years from 1894 to 1899. Any negro who can read and write 
can still vote in North Carolina, as he could before that amend- 
ment, and we are doing all we can to educate those who can not 
read and write. Our motive in passing this suffrage amendment 
was not to harm these irresponsible negroes. The ballot has never 
helped them. To take it from them will not hurt them. In 
adopting that amendment we were not actuated by prejudice 
against the negro, but we were moved by a high desire to preserve 
and perpetuate the civilization of the white man in that State. 

Now, Mr. President, my colleague seems to have acquired a 
habit of injecting North Carolina politics in every debate in which 
he participates in this Senate. It is difficult to see the relevancy 
of the local matters he has injected in the debate on the pending 
measure. I suppose, however, the argument which my colleague 
intends to make is that because a negro had his head pushed in 
the sand and got a whipping down in North Carolina during the 
campaign of 1900, most probably for insolence, if at all, we are 
estopped from saying anything about the horrors of the water 
cure systematically praticed in the Philippine Islands by our 
Army, and because the Red Shirts scared some negroes down in 
N * Carolina during that campaign our mouths are shut to de- 
nounce the infamous order made by General Smith to make the 
island of Samar a howling wilderness and to kill every male 10 
years of age and over in that ill-fated island. If my colleague is 
satisfied with this logic, I see no reason why his tranquillity should 
be disturbed. 
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Rural Free Delivery. 
SPEECH 


oF 
HON. GILBERT N. HAUGEN, 
OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 7, 1902. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 11728) to classify the rural free-delivery service and fix the 
compensation to employees thereof— 

Mr. HAUGEN said: 

Mr. CHarrMAN: In the few moments that I expect to occupy I 
wish to offer some observations along the line indicated in this bill. 
First, to that part of the bill which provides that the service of 
carrying the mail on any mail rural free-delivery route shall be 
awarded to the lowest bidder. 

Mr. Chairman, I am somewhat skeptical of this proposition and 
reluctant in voting for such a radical change at this time, and fail 
to see the wisdom of the proposition that has been proposed by 
this bill, and fail to get the consent of my mind give my support 
to this proposition. While I have the highest regards for the 
sound judgment, integrity, and strong desire todo what seems to 
be for the best interest of this country by the worthy chairman 
of this committee, yet I can not concur with him in his views 
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| 


| unpleasantness. They are loyal and law-abiding citizens, intelli- 


| trust to the Administration to promulgate and carry out its own 


| 


upon this proposition or believe it will be for the best interest of | 


the service or the country to make this change. 
radical change will prove destructive to the service, and the 
service which I believe is one of the most important services that 
has ever been contemplated by the Government; one that has 
proven beneficial in so many ways; one that is so deserving of 
encouragement and much desired, I believe, by all the people; a 


I believe this | 


service that has contributed not only in a large degree in the in- | 


crease of value of farm land, but has given great blessings, con- 


veniences, and benefits to the rural communities, and added much | 


pleasure and happiness to country life, and that has and will give 
an incentive and encouragement to build up and develop the rural 
community. 

Why this legislation at this time; at a time when we can least 
afford to cripple it? 
hardly passed the experimental stage. Up to two years ago in 
my district we did not have a single rural free-delivery service. 
Now we have 50 in operation, and about 25 more have been in- 
spected, with upward of 50 petitions yet on filenot reached. What 
is true in my district is true in other districts. Less than 50 per 
cent of the applications from all over the country have not yet been 
reached. Hundreds, yes, thousands, of petitions filed over a year 
ago are waiting consideration. The people are getting impatient 
in waiting for the service, and justly so. Not that I have any 
complaint to offer. 

My district has been treated fairly, having had its proportion of 
routes established, and more than 50 per cent of the applications 
on file from my district have been acted upon and favorably re- 
ported; nor have Iany complaint to offer as to the rules adopted by 
the Department. They have an established rule to take up the 
applications in the order of their filing so far as practicable, and a 
rule which, I understand, has been enforced and which seems ab- 
solutely fair. I have received nothing but the most courteous, 
generous, just, and fair treatment at the hands of Mr. Machen, 
superintendent of the rural free-delivery service. He isa worthy, 
obliging, and very excellent gentleman; he is to be commended 
for his successful managementand his efficient service—a service 
commanding and deserving general approval; but I submit to you 


in view of the numerous applications on file, the universal de- 


This service is yet in its infancy, and it has | 


| 25 miles every day of the year except Sundays; rain, storm, or 


| expenses are paid, there is but little left for their services. 


| 
| 





mand for the service from all parts of the country, it behooves us | 
at this time, at this critical period, to discuss this matter dis- | 


passionately, calmly, quietly, and intelligently, and with a view 
of improving and extending the service rather than to cripple it. 

I fully realize that at first the establishment and operation of 
this service will cost a great deal of money. 
by the worthy chairman of this committee that it will cost up- 


| current year, which amounted to $123,782,688.75. 
| amount $17,139,800 is appropriated for clerks in post-offices, which 


It has been estimated | 


ward of $50.000,000 to deliver mail to and from all communities, | 


but I firmly believe if an effective and efficient rural free-delivery 
service is put in effect so as to meet the needs and wants of the 
people living in the rural districts in this country, operated on 
sound basis, with the view of giving the best service possible, it 
will be but a short time when the rural free-delivery service will 
pay for itself, if not more; but if we inaugurate a system that 
will prove injurious and ruinous, and thus impair and cripple the 
service, we can not hope for such results, and I trust it will not 
be done at this time. 

No one will contend that the people living in the rural districts 
are not entitled to as good and efficient service as those in cities 
and towns, where they have free delivery. These people con- 
tribute as much to the welfare of this Government and coun- 


| way clerks, or $907,840 more than last year. 



























































































try as those in large cities, both in time of peace and days of 


gent, and deserving just and fair consideration. 

There can be no disposition on the part of any member of this 
House to deprive the people in rural communities of the advan- 
tage, conveniences, and blessings given those in the city—that is 
so far as is practical and possible. If so, it is our duty to give 
them the same service; that we enact laws that will encourage 
the development and growth of this service and to enable the 
Postmaster-General to select trustworthy men as carriers—men 
of integrity, character, capacity, competent, capable—that the 
service may be performed with accuracy, promptness, and dis- 
patch, and not to advertise for the cheapest cart, the lame, blind, 
the most swayback and oldest mule and the slowest service. 
Why not leave this matter with the Postmaster-General and 


regulations, its own rules, its own laws, and its honest enforce- 
ment, as they have in the past? 

Why apply this contract system to the carriers inthe rural free- 
delivery service? No one has even dreamed of applying this sys- 
tem to any other employee of the Government. No one would 
think of putting up the post-office service or the service of carry- 
ing mail in the cities to the lowest bidder; yet the same personal 
qualification, aptitude, and efficiency is required of the carriers 
in the rural free-delivery service as is of country postmasters. As 
much personal fitness is required of them as postmasters and city 
carriers. They collect letters, mail matter of all kind, same as the 
carriers in the city, and in addition they give receipts for letters 
which are to be registered, receive money for the purchase of 
money orders, sell postage stamps, and cancel stamps, which are 
not required of the city carrier. They are paid less for their serv- 
ices. Upto this last month they have been paid only $500 a year. 

The city carriers are paid from $600 to $900. The rural car- 
rier must furnish 1 to 3 horses, wagon, and harness; the horses 
must be fed, the wagon and harness kept in repair, and occa- 
sionally a new horse must be bought to take the place of a crip- 
ple or dead one. They are subject to more exposure; they travel 


sunshine, good or bad roads, and at the end of the year, after the 
Con- 
sidering the hardship, exposure, personal fitness, aptitude, and 
efficiency, and number of days required, they are paid less than 
any employee in the Government. It is proposed that this par- 
ticular class of employees shall be subject to competitive bid- 
ding, which may result in lower salaries, and possibly before we 
get through with this legislation as to the Post-Office Department 
you will increase the salaries to a large number of employees 
who are less deserving and paid much more for their services. 

Why inaugurate a system so destructive to the best interest of 
this Government and people and possibly deal the death blow to 
the whole system? I have gone through the appropriation bill 
reported by this committee carefully and failed to find a single 
reduction recommended by the committee except the discontinu- 
ance of the subsidy paid for the mail services from New York to 
Washington. Six hundred and forty-one thousand dollars is rec- 
ommended for internal-mail transportation for steamboat routes; 
$36,260,000 is recommended for internal transportation by railroad 
routes, which is $1,560,000 in excess of appropriations in 1902; 
$5,104,960 for railroad and car service post-office carrier service, 
which is $288,960 more than the appropriation for the current 
year; $450,000 for inland transportation of mail by electric and 
cable cars, which is $50,000 more than last year; $2,587,000 for 
transportation of foreign mails; $6,715,000 inland mail by star 
route, which is $1,135,000 more than for the current year; Railway 
Mail Service, $11,282,540, being $907,840 more than appropriated 
for the current year. 

The committee recommends a total appropriation of $137,916,- 
598.75, which is $14,133,910 more than the appropriation yes 
Out of this 


is $2,776,100 more than the appropriation for the current fiscal 
year. Eight hundred and fifty thousand dollars is for promotions, 


the average salary paid the post-office clerks, being about $900 
per annum, having been increased from an average of $700 to 
$900 in about three years; $11,282,540 is recommended to pay rail- 
Here we have a 
liberal increase in salary for quite a number of clerks; $17.430,450 
for pay of letter carriers in offices already established; $90,000 in 
new offices; for horse hire, $650,000, and so on until we have the 
enormous sum of $137,916,598. 

I submit to you that if it is the purpose of this House to 
mize, why strike at a class of employees who are paid less t han 
any class of employees in the service of the Government? W hy 
does not the distinguished gentleman of this committee include 
the hundred of carriers in his city in California? Not a single 
suggestion as to that; and I am frank to say that I believe it 
should not be done. I take it that the main object of all these 


econo- 





— 


carriers is to give the best service and not the cheapest. If the 
cheapest service is sought, why not let the carrying of the mail 
across the continent to the lowest bidder. It can be carried by 
freight at much less cost than it can by a special and_ fast trains, 
and you could save enough in this one item to pay the total ex- 
pense of the rural free-delivery service. 

If it is the purpose of this House to adjust salary as to our Gov- 
ernment employees, why not begin right here in Washington 
with our own salaries, for instance? We can better afford to have 
our salaries reduced than to cut the salary of one who receives 
one-tenth the salary we do. Why not dispense with some of the 
dead wood in the different departments? We have been told 
time and time again in this House that a large number of clerks, 
at least 20 per cent of them, might be dropped from the pay roll 
without impairing the service in the various departments. Cus 
off these four or five thousand of surplus clerks and you will save 
enough to pay the rural free-delivery expense for the last vear. 

In view of the experience we have had under the contract sys- 
tem in the star-route service, and in view of the salaries paid the 
carriers in the rural free-delivery service, and what is required of 
them; and in view of what is paid other employees, and the way 
other employees are treated in this bill, it does not seem wise 
to embark upon this radical change which, I fear, will prove det- 
rimental to the service of the best interest of this Government. 
This service has been placed under the classified service, and 
there is and can be no politics in the matter. Every applicant 
must subject himself to an examination and receives his appoint- 
ment upon his merits. The examination is to be conducted by 
the special agent, who examines the routes, and can not be let to 
any pet friend of the postmasters or members of Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not detain the House any longer at this 
time. I fully appreciate that after a whole week’s discussion 
upon this bill the arguments have been fully exhausted; but in 
view of the misapprehension on the part of many people relative 
to this service I ask unanimous consent to print in the Recorp 
the regulations governing the manner of appointment to the po- 
sition of carrier in the rural free delivery, approved December 
26, 1901, by the Postmaster-General; also extracts from the re- 
port of the First Assistant Postmaster-General for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1901—the part relating to the rural free-delivery 
service; also a detailed statement of the rural free-delivery serv- 
ice in my district as soon as it can be had from the superintend- 
ent of the rural free delivery, and the privilege of withholding 
the proof from the print until the desired data can be obtained. 
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8. Applicants shall not be permitted under any circumstances to aseist each 
other in the examination, and an attempt to do so will cause the immediate 
rejection of both the offending competitors. Political or religious affiliations 
of applicants shall not be given any consideration whatever, nor shall polit- 
ical indorsements be received or entertained. The merit and the qualifica- 
tions of the applicant and the good of the service alone shall be considered. 

9. The examination as conducted by the special agent or the route inspector 
shall require only such scholastic ability as may be necessary to enable the 
applicant to read and write, and shall consist of answering a series of per- 
sonal questions in the applicant's own handwriting relating, among other 
things, to his physical condition, his previous experience, training, and oceu- 
pation, the length of his residence in the community, and his ability to fur- 
nish the necessary equipment and to provide a suitable substitute in cases of 
cmmeeener: the reading of 25 addressed envelops or cards, and such other 

ractical tests as will demonstrate the competitor's ability to actually per- 

orm the work required. The examination shall further consist of a careful 
inquiry and report by the special agent or the eres to each com- 
- itor’s acquaintance with the patrons of the route and the extent to which 

e has their confidence, his general characteristics, suitability, and fitness 
for the position, and his character and reputation; and in any case where the 
examiner has doubt as to the competitor’s character or reputation, he shall 
not only make inquiry of the persons given as references in the application, 
= = eonsult two or more prominent citizens not mentioned by the ap- 
plicant. 

10. After completing the examination the special agent or the route in- 
spector shall at once forward all the papers to thecentral board of examiners, 
including a report of the results of his inquiries and observations concerning 
the competitors and his recommendations as to those best qualified. Sub- 
ject to the direction of the Commission, the central board shall have perma- 
nent custody of such papers. 

ll. Upon receiving the papers of an examination the central board of ex- 
aminers shall proceed to rate the same, the rating to be determined by a 
careful consideration of the qualifications of the competitors as shown by all 
the papers submitted by the special agent or the route inspector, in accord- 
ance with sections 9 and 10 of these regulations. The central board of 
examiners shall prepare a list containing the names of all those who become 
eligible as a result of the examination, arranged in the order of their rating, 
with the highest first: Provided, That the names of eligibles who are entitled 
to preference under the provisions of section 1754 of the Revised Statutes 
shall be placed at the head of the list in the order of their ratings, if such 
persons are found to fully possess the business capacity and physical ability 
necessary to perform the service. After the competitors in any examination 
have been rated and the list of eligibles has been prepared, the central board 
of examiners shall furnish a copy of the eligible list to the Post-Office De- 
partment and to the Civil Service Commission. 

12. For filling a vacancy in the position of carrier the person will be selected 
for appointment whose name is at the head of the list of eligibles established 
as the result of examination held for the route on which the vacancy exists: 
Provided, That when selection is to be made for the initial appointment of a 
carrier on a newly established route one of the persons nominated by the 
petitioners will be selected if in other respects his qualifications are equal to 
those of the other eligibles; and when a selection is to be made for filling a 
vacancy in an established route the person who may have been serving as 
substitute carrier on the route will be selected if in other respects his quali- 
fications are equal to those of the other eligibles. 

13. Applications of persons under 17 or over 55 years of age will not be con- 
sidered, except in the cases of honorably discharged United States soldiers 
or sailors of the civil war or of the Spanish-American war and of those en- 


| titled to the benefits of section 1754 of the Revised Statutes whoare physically 
| able to perform the service required. 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE MANNER OF APPOINTMENT TO THE POSI- | 


TION OF CARRIER IN THE RURAL FREE-DELIVERY SERVICE. 

The following regulations governing the manner of appointment to the 
position of carrier in the rural free-delivery service are hereby approved and 
promulgated, to become effective from and after February 1, 1902: 


14. An —oa will be required to show that he possesses the necessary 
equipment for the service, namely, suitable horse and wagon or cart, or to 


| satisfy the special agent or route inspector that he will be able to supply 


_1. In pursuance of the provisions of section 3 of the civil-service act the | 
Civil Service Commission shall appoint, after consultation with the Postmas- | 


ter-General, a board of examiners of not less than three members, who shall 
be officers or employees of the Post-Office Department, located in Washing- 
ton, D. C., such board to be known as the central board of examiners for the 
rural carrier service. All special agents and route inspectors in the rural 
free-delivery service shall be appointed by the Commission asauxiliary mem- 
bers of such central board of examiners. r 


2. Wieenever a postmaster shall receive notice from a special agent that he | 


will visit his post-office for the pu of investigating the feasi — of the 
establishment of a rural free-delivery route from his office, from which the 
prescribed petitions have been filed,and for the purpose of conducting the ex- 
amination of persons nominated by the petitioners and any others who desire 
to compete for the position of carrier on the proposed route, the postmaster 
shall at once post in a conspicuous place in the public part of his office a copy 
of such notice and an announcement that he will receive the names of any 
persons who desire to enter the examination, and in such other ways as may 
© practicable shall give pee J to such notice and announcement. The 
postmaster shall notify all applicants of the date of the examination. 

3. The special agent, after investigating the feasibility of establishing the 
route petitioned for, shall, in his capacity as a representative of the Commis- 
sion, conduct the examination of al applicants for the position of carrier. 

4. Whenever a postmaster shall receive notice from the Department of the 
existence of a vacancy in the position of carrier on an established rural free- 
delivery route from his office, if there are no eligibles as a result of a former 
examination for this position, then the postmaster shall at once post the no- 
tice of such vacancy and an announcement of an examination for securing 
eligibles for the same in a conspicuous place in the public part of his office, 
and in such other ways as may be practicable give publicity to such notice 
and announcement; and he shall receive the names of any persons desiring 
to enter the examination. The route inspector who may directed by the 
Department to proceed to the post-office for the pu: of conducting the 
examination shall in advance notify the tmaster of the date of hisarrival 
at the office, and the postmaster shall notify all applicants to appear for the 
prescribed examination, and the same shall be conducted by the route in- 
Spector in his capacity as a representative of the Commission: 

2. The examiners will carefully observe the peevenone of section 5 of the 
civil-serviee act, and under no cireumstances shall they give out an applica- 
tion form in advance of an examination; nor shall they disclose any infor- 
mation as to the contents of said form nor permit any person to peruse or 
copy the same. A violation of this regulation will be considered sufficient 
cause for the dismissal of the offending examiner. 

6. Under the direction of the Commission, the central board of examiners 
shall have custody of the spatication forms, which will be numbered consec- 
utively and furnished by the central board as may be required to the special 
agent or route inspector, who will be charged with the exact number he re- 
ceives and will be required to account foreach form. Forms thatare spoiled 
or 7 These aot be tareed - to the central board of gzamiaere. 

4a iC nt or route inspector shall personally conduct the exam- 
inations and must be constantly present. . 





such equipment in case he receives appointment. 

15. Application shall not be received from a person who is badly crippled 
or deformed. Application shall not be received from a person who does not 
live directly on or within the territory to be supplied by the route where the 
vacancy exists. 

16. Application shall not be received from a member of the postmaster’s 
family, especially if other members of his family are already in the Govern- 
ment service, unless there is a lack of a sufficient number of other applicants. 

17. A carrier who resigns will not be permitted to discontinue service 
until his successor is appointed and qualifies. 

18. A carrier will be required to furnish a suitable substitute. Whenever 
a carrier becomes separated from the service the postmaster shall employ 
the substitute carrier,if there be one at the time, and if not, any suitable 
person until regular appointment can be made. The appointment of a new 
carrier shall operate to separate the former substitute from the service, the 
new carrier to furnish his own substitute as herein provided. 

19. A carrier and his substitute will each be required to give bond in the 
amount of $500. 

20. All persons who can comply with the requirements and who desire to 
enter the examination which may be held for the position of rural carrier on 
either a route proposed to be established or an established route should so 
notify the postmaster at the post-office out of which the route may extend. 

Post-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


CH. EMORY SMITH, 
-ostmaster-General, 
UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Approved December 27, 1901. 
By direction of the Commission: 


Approved December 26, 1901. 


JOHN R. PROCTER, President. 


RURAL FREE DELIVERY. 

There has been no backward movement in rural free delivery, defined by 
President McKinley in his last annual message to Congress as the ‘most 
striking new development in the continued and rapid growth of the postal 
service.” Its extension has kept pace with the appropriations made by Con- 
gress for its introduction and maintenance. The origin and the progressive 
development of the service may be epitomized as follows: 








| Services | Services 
‘ ‘ Appro- |; iene Appro- |; aa 
Fiscal year. | priation, inopera- Fiscal year. \priation. inopera 

ee nel | or arp re ee i ee ee ee i - 
Rs a sacein gi0,000} (*) || 1999... | $150,000 991 
SE inhale dian eens | 10,000 bs i} alk iach | 450,000 1,276 
a | 10,000 he ic siaeeeeaien 1, 750, 000 4,301 
SNS cence catotigetainwen | 40,000 44 || 1902 (Dec. 2, 1901) .'3, 500,000 6,009 
Bose -secncones | 50,000 148 | | 
BE ymca) gh cee, cae er 


The sum allowed by this bill, $7,529,400. 
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Congress appropriated $3,500,000 for the maintenance and extension of rural | 
free delivery for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1902. Orders have been issued | 
by the Department ra‘sing the total number of services to bein operation on 
December 2, 1901, to 6,.00¥. Every State in the Union, except Montana, a | 
mountainous State with few rural settlements, is represented in this aggre- 
gation of services, and every Territory, except New Mexico, where two ap- 
plications for rural free delivery are now unter investigation, and Hawaii, 
which is too new an acquisition to be considered in this connection. Even | 
in our most northern territory of Alaska, within a short distance of the Arc- | 
tic Circie, an exceptional rural service was operated during the past sum- | 
mer between Nome and Gold River for the accommodation of thousands of 
miners congregated in that vicinity. 

It is estimated that at the end of the present fiscal year rural free delivery | 
will be in successful operation over not less than 8,600 routes. The number of | 
services established in the month of October was 492; the month of November, | 
482, and for the month of December, 230 new services have been ordered. 

There were on file in this office October 15 completed cases calling for 700 
routes, only awaiting Department orders assigning a date for their estab- 
lishment, and there were in the hands of special agents in the field 6,129 pe- | 
titions for service, as against 2,159 at a corresponding period last year. Thus, 
though the services started have been more than doubled, the applications | 
received during the same period and remaining unacted upon have increased 
threefold. The 6,000 routes which will be in operation December 2. 1901, rep- 
resent just 5) per cent of the total number of applications received to date since 
the establishment of the first route five yearsago. Inasmuch as it has been 
and is a physical impossibility to establish all the service applied for as rapidly | 
asthe people desire, the Department has aimed to make an equitable distribu- 
tion of the service among the States and Congressional districts on a basis of 
50) per cent of the applications filed. The following list, including service ef- 
ective December 2, 1901, shows the condition of the service record by States: 
Percentage of establishment of rural free delivery in the different States. 








Total num-'Total num- 











: pee at berof | ber of Percent- 
States and Territories. applica- | routes es- age. 
tions filed.’ tablished. 
STATES | 
I «x nn Geceiins dante eidabidinateaiall 119 243 | 36 
REL EIT OE LENE 29 14 48 
I ant ee Rak ak 113 S84 7 
i a mR 34 55 
i ke oe aed 115 e101 RS 
i laa aie ee ea eae 31 | 20 643 
| iS ah SSR ae She Siete ts 3 1 334 
SIN Ci..:ca-dis sachs ccnaaddeaes creme 476 | 143 30 | 
EES SS IE ARES Ce LE 23 2 52 j 
a 1, 236 | 517 42} | 
Sa a a ae aga cei 6 831 | 9454 5 
AES SE OREO I 5 Ls SEE TS ae 1,157 | 8581 50 
RU. asi i eorercipnmntesinen-cns nema mesmo mats 743 343 | 46 | 
Kentucky - 58 13 22 | 
Louis.ana 6 | 5 83} 
| alii iat ae sella conic san eile i hese aie 139 | 72 55 
ONE soi incknne behind dies hicenbeneeiiaih 181 | #172 95 
Massachusetts -.............- ieee tn aed | 124 61 49 
I cian eel laces pide aati 835 | B40 40 | 
Se ek Ee ER 436 177 40) 
SIIIIIDL si:nsiansdcipctpwnlabbarnininadmantenae sibied | 25 | 2 8 
IIT ces + yarpessitacemrnin atieteeiien ih pniideininsihe ote | 617 | 265 43 
SS ETERS AREAL ILE DALE 7] 0 0 | 
let ie hte eal ace steed | 897 | 139 35 
ed | 0 0 0 | 
I a 90 68 %5 | 
hein ee eck mg cmd 71 | 50 70 | 
ak Rit teen meuheioniaadh 1 687 | * 387 56 
SESS RE eR tg LTE NC Se 243 | 31 124 
cal adnan 24 | 8 33} 
a acl al hala laa att pment 1, 209 | 561 45 | 
a 63 28 44 
OS PELE AEE EEE OTE 455 | ® 383 84 
SEE TINE <n onccik cin ee lensdonienmtectetindamamnal 19 14 73 
a  ehanien | 207 2108 49 
RR ee eee oiiatelpesaeetaand | 97 42 43 
PGES ce cick 2 sicatipeemninsséeonimebnoned 314 *170 5 
SIO cn.ce 5 cabeetetentinnesptipasipiiaeoeeaiateiend-peieweesmies wala | 223 | 126 56 
UNNI, nn ain; cxigighininchld-cheubhareieineeniabnehainin bebe | 17 7 41 
WEIS « caves pocktud:< stianssirateticeledaaai ated | 73 58 80 
GION << winetsihin nine tbpminmiadts abe ained 117 41 35 
III 6 oss caseenininhoncstntenses a iiricenaistediieiaiticetibetatiian 34 | 15 44 
I aia 63 | 41 6 | 
ee Ian pce cneedwnertincesiinetonssncben 563 280 49 
Wr ING. concer ckseaiiawgsettateenegnscenabedl | 8 | 4 50 
TERRITORIES 
AIRE... citer trdaknndtinkacenetrecéin 3 2 | 66 
New Mex ico atte eeenaeee none eenanswnceneoabs 8 0 0 
ickinn agian éttakeadtan ame diwe 35 | 9 26 


Oklahoma - 
*Including “county service.” 
General average for the United States, 46 per cent. 
THE ANTAGONISMS ENCOUNTERED. 

This brings again into consideration a disturbing factor consequent upon | 
the added service, i. e., the necessary discontinuance of the smaller post- | 
offices, whose function is taken away by the establishment of rural free de- 
livery, and of the star routes which supply them. 

These two elements are responsible for the greater part of the protests and | 
complaints which often delay the work of establishment, annoy Representa- | 
tives in Congress, and embarrass the Department. ‘ 

It ought to be understood that the greatest care is exercised in all parts of 
the administrative work to make the rural free-delivery service an improve- 
ment upon any mail service which it supplants, and to assure the greatest 
amount of benefit to the greatest number of people. Occasionally a few in- 
dividuals may be inconvenienced by the abolition of a small post-office im- 
mediately adjacent to their home, but the resulting advantage to the greater 
number of people accommodated is always in the end found to be ample com- 
pensation for the trivial deprivations suifered by the few. 

; RIVALRIES AS TO TERRITORY. 

The work of establishing rural free-delivery service is often seriously 
retarded by the struggle on the part of individuals and communities to 
include in their petitions for service territory naturally tributary to other 

,»0st-offices. Special agents en in examining projected routes are 
instructed to use every effort to adjust such differences in advance of their 
reports. It happens, however, that such adjustment is not always _ possible. 
The aim of rural free delivery being to serve the largest number of patrons 


| served by free delivery,unless s 
| render such extension temporarily impossible. The latest experience has 
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with the best service, individual and selfish interests must often be ignored 
in order to secure this end, and projected routes must be extended, curtailed 
or changed to best serve the majority. It is found, asa rule, that the fric: 
tion which sometimes exists when new routes are ae pee into operation 
wears rapidly away as the service becomes known and appreciated, and 
patrons adjust themselves to the new condition of things. 

COUNTY SERVICE. 

Reference was made in last year’s eapeet to the plan originally tested in 
Carroll County, Md., of extending the free delivery at one time over an en- 
tire county, to the practical exclusion of all other service except such as 
might be needed to supply distributing points forrural free delivery. Since 


| then the system has been extended to nine other counties, so that the record, 


including Carroll County, stands as follows: 


|Carri-| Miles | Area |Population| Houses 
ers. |traveled.|covered.| served. |enroute. 


County and State. 





\Sq. miles, 























Andnenen, GB. O..... ..<cnencwnss 35 | 8083) 604 26, 285 5,279 
eee ew 49 960 523 27,569 5,545 
Pee. TOG... cancccnecoce 26 628} 397 17,400 3. 480 
| Dairies, Comm ........<<<<-.. 54 | 1,118) 6874 37,024 8,258 
OE oo. os onetenedl 56 1, 168 653 35, 997 7,812 
I 41 1,0214 840 | 18, 065 8,616 
I, DAUR c cncncisacsacoun 29 579 | 445 32,215 6,443 
NCEE a: acs cctaccnbioun 42 | 937 485 24, 836 5.801 
Washington, Pa -............. 97 | 2, 008} 1,221) 44,797 8, 332 
Washington, Tenn ........... 31 | F294) 521 16, 450 3,330 
-  tcpainineas alle eae ot CR ied 
SS ee | 460} 9,958), 6,517 | 280,988 | 57, 986 
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To this list must be added the county service in Jackson County, Mo., 
| fully investigated and awaiting orders for establishment, which provides for 


39 carriers, who will serve a population of 20,520; also a nearly completed 
county service in Kent County, Del. 
In connection with the county service postal wagons, accompanied by 


| postal clerks and having all the facilities of a post-office, have been provided 
| where their use is required, as follows: 


Carroll County, Md.—Wagons A, B, C, and D. 

Washington County, Pa.— Wagon A. 

Frederick County, Md.—Wagons A and B. 

Jackson County, Mo.—Wagon A. 

The number of fourth-class post-offices and star routes which have been 


| dispensed with in connection with the county services thus established ap- 
| pear in the following statement: 





Post-offices | Star routes 





County and State. discontin- | discontin- 
ued. | ued. 

Ae See AD... « cscesninniinsiedaiscnciatbutiaaies: 39 10 
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ee A" ee eee: 49 2 
ee 3 1 
Se EPO IID Fic nicceduectodck sdebaticcuisaae 24 10 

| STORET. TL ‘a ncn cadaincsbiecbinnhebebnencenl 34 12 
wo) A SS OIE S: 53 | 29 
See CORE EOE wcidndninesdncitaticnnncansions 49 | 15 
II a dddiow wciinnay adenine scented aed 353 | 165 











County services have been carefully and gradually inaugurated on the pre- 
sumption, which now seems indisputable, that rural free delivery must 
eventually extend over the whole country outside of cities and towns now 
rse settlement or impracticable roads 


shown that where the physical conditions are favorable to the laying out of 
rural service over a whole county at one time, and the cooperation of the 
citizens and Representatives in Congress is fully assured, this method of in- 


| augurating service can be made more effective and less liable to disturbance 
| on account of the abolishment of the village-store post-office and star routes 


than the system of establishing routes on separate petitions. 

Every variety of territory and all sorts of conditions as to population and 
roads have been experimented on in the establishment of the above-named 
county service. 

Steps willsoon be taken to completely cover those counties which now have 


| a considerable amount of service, and in which the establishment of a few 


additional routes and the readjustment of existing services will make the ac- 
complishment of a complete county service comparatively easy. This is now 
being done in Santa Clara County, Cal., where the local conditions, both as to 
roads and land divisions, are most favorable to an ideal service. 

POSTAL STATIONS. 

In county service may be found what are known as rural free-delivery 
postal stations. They are established at points where it is desired to provide 
special money-order and registry facilities for patrons residing in a village or 
hamlet, and to secure a meeting point for rural carriers for the supply and 
exchange of mails of routes distant from the main distributing offices. A ru- 
ral station is invariably established in lieu of a post-office, and the compensa- 


| tion paid the clerk in charge fixed at about 25 per cent of the compensation 
| formerly received by the postmaster, but not to exceed $150 a year. 


In some 
instances the cost of managing the station is included in the salary of the ru- 
ral carrier who delivers mail through the village and in the immediate neigh- 
borhood. Stations of this kind are subordinate to and supplied from the 
county seat or main distributing — for the rural free delivery. : 
The western division, with States added to its territory, has now pending 
1,897 cases, as against 566 cases at the corresponding period last year. They 
are as follows: 
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To facilitate the work of route inspectors, and to insure a full and accurate 
inspection of the service, a specially prepared form has been provided for their 


use, which embraces 36 questions bearing upon every ee of the service and 
the conduct of the carriers. It isused in what are called general i stions, 
and when poeperty Shee out gives this office a perfect knowledge of the effi- 
ciency of service, the condition of the highways, and the conduct and general 
reputation of the carrier, and enablesit, through correspondence, either tocor- 
rect irregularities disclosed by the inspection or to make suggestions to the 
posaeeee looking to the raising of the service to even a higher standard 
of efficiency. 

Special inspections comprise complaints against carriers, requests for ex- 
tension or change of route, and changes of schedule. Such cases are invari- 
ably made up and jacketed at Washington. In handling requests for changes 
of routes, route inspectors are especially cautioned not to recommend them 
simply to comply with the whims or desires of interested —, but to con- 
sider what would be the best service for the greatest number. 


CARRIERS’ SCHEDULES. 


To be really efficient and satisfactory a rural free-delivery service must 
be performed with regularity and punctuality. Excepting Sundays, it must 
be performed daily, and, under ordinary weather and road conditions, in 
such a manner that a —_— may know with some degree of certainty at 
what time every day the carrier will pass his gate or the point at which his 
box is erected. If he wishes to purchase stamps, register a letter, or trans- 
act other business with the carrier, he can do so without wasting time, for he 
will know just when the carrier will arrive at the box. 


RURAL LETTER CARRIERS. 


As a class they discharge their onerous duties with great fidelity, fre- 
quently under adverse conditions of weather and roads, and the percentage 
of complaints against them for derelictions of duty is much less than that of 
the city service. During the fiscal year 33 rural carriers were dismissed 
from the service, in every instance for a just cause—4 having been arrested 
for theft of mail. Ina total of 1,135 general inspections made between August 
l and October 15, 1901, the inspectors found cause to complain of 29 carriers, 
the conduct of 2 being reported as bad and 27 as careless or indifferent. 
Surely this record speaks well for the personnel of the force and shows that 
the average rural carrier is faithful to his trust. Whether selected from the 
thinning ranks of the civil-war veterans or from among those who served 
their country in the Spanish war, whether fresh from the district school or 
just from behind the plow, he who enters the service of the United States 
as a rural letter carrier enjoys the esteem and confidence of the people. He 
is always a welcome visitor, and soon becomes a factor in the everyday life 
of a rural community. 

STATISTICS. 


During the year the special equate completed 3,037 routes, so that on July 
1, 1901, including service established on that date, 4,301 routes were in opera- 
tion. The work of the current year will provide for as many more routes, 
bringing the total up to 8,600 on July 1, 1902. On December 2, 1901, 6,009 will 
be in existence. (For complete list of rural free-delivery offices, including 
those to be established December 2, 1901, see Appendix, Tables D and E.) 

The number of pieces of mail of all kinds handled during the year was 
151,259,160; 175,744 money orders were issued on applications received by rural 
carriers, and 49,839 letters registered en route. 

Four thousand three hundred and one carriers traveled daily anaggregate 
of 100,299 miles of road, or an average of 23.32 miles per carrier. The total 
area covered by these routes includes 116,960 square miles, or an average of 
27.2 square miles per route. This equals the land area of the New England 
States, New York, and New Jersey combined. 

The cost of maintaining a route for the first year is about $512, including 
salary of carrier and incidental expenses. At this rate the cost per square 
mile of territory served is about $18.50. On July 1, 1901, the force of 4,301 
rural carriers was aes 2,840,644 poo at a fraction over 75 cents per cap- 
ita,and by December 2 of this year 4,000,000 of our rural population will be 
enjoying a free delivery of mail. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF STAR ROUTES. 


In —- State into which rural free delivery has been extended during 
the period covered by this report it has been found practicable to discon- 
tinue some star-route or mail-messenger service. With the cooperation of 
the honorable Second Assistant Postmaster-General these discontinuances 
have been ordered into effect. 

Between November 15, 1900, and November 15, 1901, 1,082 star routes and 
messenger services were discontinued. These services, if maintained, would 
require a total annual expenditure, under the terms of the contracts entered 
into, of $174,404.41. The greater part of this amount, less the month’s ad- 


vance pay which is given the star-route contractors when their contractsare | 


abrogated, has been saved to the contract division of the office of the Second 
Assistant Postmaster-General, and the cost of maintaining the service has 
been assumed by rural free delivery. 

The total saving in the star-route service superseded by rural free deliy- 
ery within the twelve months, summarized by States, is as follows: 

















| Number | Number 
: ; Compen- ‘cnn. | COMpen- 
State. discon- 5 State. discon- : 
tinued. | sation tinued. sation. 
| 

Alabama ........ 13 | , 898.07 || New Jersey -.-- 7 $812. 40 
Arkansas........ 2 | 154.00 || New York ...-- 78 14, 725. 92 
California ....... 4 602.00 || New Hampshire 6 789. 77 
Colorado «dinate 4) Tae, et ccc cceccces 90 12,911. 
Connecticut... 23 4,649.92 || Oregon ......... 1 309. 88 
Delaware tae aienil 1 75.00 | Oklahoma ...... 180. 00 
Georgia ......... 46 4, 888.06 | Pennsylvania --. 72 18, 912. 55 
Indiana Dube oe V7 | 11,806.46 || Rhode Island... 1 200. 00 
DONS és ctu aces 66 | 10,487.77 || South Carolina. 14| = 1,881.21 
MOU... ciate ated 87 | 14,177.55 || South Dakota _. 5 736. 43 
IeRD. } 5. au ed 1) 229.00 | Tennessee ...... 47 5, 423. 33 
Kanees . 5 39 | 5,379.06 4, 438.01 
Maryland ....... 48 8,731.17 337.00 
Massachusetts -. 5 1, 108.00 1, 566. 92 
MAING ua ccciiek 20 | 4,281.26 1,084. 30 
Michigan... ._.. 64 | 10,622. 22 427.88 
Mississippi 1 49.00 1,271.99 
Minnesota. ...... 37 5, 646. 87 8, 559. 47 
Missouri... .... 74 | 12,125.10 

North Carolina - 2 421.00 178, 404. 41 

ebraska ....... 18 3, 083. 80 





FOURTH-CLASS POST-OFFICES DISCONTINUED. 


The fourth-class post-offices discontinued within the same period as the 
star routes abve referred to, viz, from November 15, 1900, to November 15, 
1901, effect a total saving to the Department of $120,221.43. Pee emcee 
have been discontinued by orders issued by the honorable Fo Assistant 


| 1896. 








Postmaster-General because the service heretofore rendered by them is now 
performed by rural free-delivery carriers. 


Summary of the total number 1 discontinued in eech State or- 
erritory. 











State or Terri- |Number| Compen- || State or Terri- |Number Compen- 
tory. of offices.| sation. \ tory. of offices.| sation. 

Alabama .......- 29 .58 || New Jersey __.- 10 $700. 75 
Arkansas -....... 2 105.13 || New Hampshire} 15 | 1, 084, 58 
California -...... 8 956.28 || New York ._.... 136 10, 641. % 
Colorado ........ : 1,115.17 || North Carolina | 2 | 178. 91 
Connecticut --..- ! 41 5, 160.57 || Ohio ............ | 14 13, 768. 21 
Delaware... .... 29.37 || Oklahoma -..... 1 47.07 
Georgia .......... 101 2,872.48 || Oregon ......... 10 755. 11 
Indiana -......-..- 113 | 6,667.58 | Pennsylvania -. 160 13, 261.18 
| SS 64 4, 486.85 || Rhode Island... 3 115.06 
ae 95 6,305.08 || South Carolina. 56 1,812. 46 
tii citeteceonnse 3 409.16 | South Dakota -. 4 273.19 
ae | 70} 8,587.88 || Tennessee --_.... 14 5, 987. 62 
Kentucky ---.... 4 806.96 || Texas__........- 38 1, 136.73 
Louisiana --.....| 2 ween y WORM os. <<... ...- 2 242.54 
Pe dassseeea 45 8,958.47 || Vermont -_-.... 20 2, 052. 89 
Maryland .......! 72 | 6,968.83 || Virginia -....... 21 1, 065. 08 
Massachusetts -.| 8 | 2,080.26 || Washington --.- 7 1,375. 57 
Michigan -....... | V7 4,952.23 || West Virginia - 12 873.01 
Minnesota 50 | 3,193.28 || Wisconsin _-_.-.. 93 5, 064. 17 
Missouri. ---.- 82) 4,514.22 | Wyoming -...-.- 1 41.16 
Mississippi 1 6.53 '__. -~-- — 
Montana -.....-. 2 | 89. 90 MO sak cbibdakcceaese 120, 221. 48 
Nebraska --.-..- 20| 1,672.75 | 








INCREASE OF MAIL HANDLED. 

Every establishment of service is promptly followed by a phenomenal in- 
crease from month to month in the number of pieces of mail delivered and 
collected by the carrier, and it is remarkable that the increase does not cease 
after the first few months, but continues with regularity and without any 
appreciable decrease of rate. 

his may be clearly shown by the statement made up from the records of 

24 of the post-offices at which rural free delivery was originally established in 

(See Appendix, Table E.) The statement includes the years 1900 and 

1901. In 1900 the carriers at those offices delivered 1,607,972 pieces of all classes 

of mail, and collected 250,719 pieces. In 1901 the same carriers delivered 

1,934,237 pieces, and collected 305,578 eet showing in the number delivered 

an increase of 326,265 pieces, or 20.16 per cent, and in the number collected 
an increase of 54,859 pieces, or 27} and cent. 

It must, be borne in mind that this remarkable showing is made by offices 
where the service has been in operation for four or five years, so that the 
increase for the year 1901 does not represent a “spurt” such as follows the 
introduction of the service. 

The next statement is made up from the records of the Carroll County 
service, and is for corresponding periods of six months each in the years 
1900 and 1991. (See Appendix, Table F.) During the first period the number 
of pieces delivered reached 780,315 and the pieces collected 218,240, while in 
the second period the deliveries increased to 1,173,425 and the collections to 
308,006. This shows an increase of 393,110 in the number of pieces delivered, 
or 50.38 per cent, and 89,766 in the number of pieces collected, or 41 per cent. 
This wonderful record is due to the county system, in operation there for 
the t eighteen months, which permits of the development of an ideal 
rural service freely patronized by the people. 

Another statement is made up from the records of 50 rural free-delivery 
offices at which noadditional services have been established during the years 
1900 and 1901. (See Appendix, Table G.) The summary shows that in 1900 
the deliveries cagresseee 8,110,640 pieces and the collections 471,495. In 1901 
the same offices delivered 4,083,501 and collected 608,244 pieces. The increase 
in the number of pieces of mail delivered was 922,861, or 204 per cent, and of 
mail collected 131,749, or 28 per cent. 

At many points the increase is almost beyond belief. A statement has 
just been received from the post-office at Owosso, Mich., to the effect that 
during the month of October just passed carriers land 2 delivered 28,560 and 
collected 1,772 pieces of mail. The same carriers during the corresponding 


| month last year delivered 10,392 pieces and collected 1,131 pieces—an increase 


of 175 per cent in the number of pieces delivered and 56 per cent in the 
number collected. 

Animportant feature disclosed by the foregoing statements is the compara- 
tively large increase in the number of pieces of mail collected from rural 
routes. This means much more than the larger percentage of increase of 
mail delivered. The latter inc!udes large numbess of newspapers and peri- 
odicals which are mailed at the rate of 1 cent a pound, and on which, it has 
been repeatedly shown, the service reapsnofinancial gain. Butthecollections 
from rural routes are made up almost entirely of letters and postal cards, 
first-class matter, from which the postal service derives the bulk of its reve- 
nues. The farmer seldom mails a newspaper, and when he does pays postage 
on itat the rate of 4 cents per pound; he never has occasion tosend circulars. 
His mail usually bears the 2-cent stamp. 

Rural free delivery stimulates letter writing. The letter box erected 
along the rural route is a standing invitation to the farmer to write letters. 
He does not now hesitate to write, because he knows the letter will be called for 
at the farm gate and its answer eventually delivered to him at the same spot. 

The comparative statements included in this paragraph will suffice, I think, 


| to satisfy the most skeptical that the people are quick to make use of the fa- 


cilities brought to them through the medium of rural free delivery, and that 
their appreciation and gratitude for the service are abundantly shown by the 
liberal manner in which they patronize the service. 


EFFECT OF RURAL FREE DELIVERY ON POSTAL REVENUES. 


It is not possible to make an exact estimate or statement of the increase of 
revenues caused by the rural free-delivery service as it is now distributed 
throughout the country, but a fair understanding of its effect upon the reve- 
nues may be obtained by a study of the results produced in counties and 
localities enjoying a complete rural service. Carroll County, Md., has had a 
satisfactory rural hree-delivery service inoperation for about eighteen months. 
The aggregate revenues of the first tt ee after the service was fully 
adjusted were $20,489.19, and of the succeeding three quarters, ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1901, $22,553.46, an increase of $2,064.27, or a fraction over 10 per cent. 

On account of the more recent date of the introduction of rural free de- 
livery in Washington County, Tenn., it is only possible to make a comparison 
between two periods of six months each. The revenues of this county for the 
six months just preceding the establishment of rural free delivery were 
$6,810.25, and for the first six months under the new service $7,312.12, an in- 
crease of ae or 7.4 per cent. 

In Table I of the oe will be found a statement showing augngntthy 
the l revenues for three years of 35 ces with rural free delive 
and 35 post-offices without rural free Saivery the towns or villages in eac 
class having about the same population. T is statement shows gratifying 
results in favor of the offices having rural free delivery, where the percentage 
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of increase of 1900 over 1899 was 10.3 per cent, and that of 1901 over 1900 
is 1l per cent. On the other hand, the increase in the 35 towns without rural 
free delivery was 4.7 per cent for the year 1900 over 1899, and 4.6 per cent for 
1901 over 1900. 

Frederick County, Md., until recently has had norural free delivery. Ex- 
‘epting the free-delivery office at Frederick city, the gross revenues of that 
inty for 1900 were $20,984.33. In 1901 the same county yielded a revenue of 
£21 ,263.88, an increase of but 1.33percent. This county adjoins Carroll County, 
in which it has just been shown the increase in the revenues since the estab- 
lishment of rural free delivery has been 10 per cent. 

An analysis of the gross postal revenues of the United States for the year 
1901, which were $111,681,198.39, shows that $74,295.394.47 came from 866 free- 
delivery cities. The remaining 3,600 Presidential offices yielded $16,063,251.81, 
while the 72,479 fourth-class offices produced §$18,913,519.21. These amounts 
show an increase over the preceding year as follows: 

SNR ik necteaniek mbaibereadeiiell $7,519, 490.81, or 11.11 per cent 
Presidential offices (non free-delivery ) 562, 265.58,or 3.56 per cent 
ARE TOCTCR CERNE GION, on cens cnncesccecevicesccns 405, 678.46,or 2.19 per cent 

It is not surprising that two-thirds of the postal receipts come from the 
free-delivery cities, in which are concentrated 30,000,000 of our population, 
and which include the great industrial centers and marts of trade, leaving 
the other third to be made up by non-free-delivery and fourth-class offices in 
rural districts, among which are distributed the other 48,000,000 of the popu- 
lation. But why the annual percentage of increase in the revenues of the 
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free-delivery offices should be three times greater than it is in the smaller | 
cities and five timesas large as that of the fourth-class offices requires expla- | 
This is found in the fact that the postal service of our large cities is | 


nation. 
practically perfect. 


Numerous house-to-house deliveries and frequent collections of mail are | 


provided daily. Modern means of transportation are supplied regardless of 
cost. In short, the postal facilities are not only manifold and adequate, but 
the people are given ample opportunity to use them, and they use them more 
and more every year. On the other hand, the smaller cities are without free 
delivery and lack the facilities that stimulate the use of the mails. 
fore the increase in the revenues of this class of offices is correspondingly 
small. In strictly rural communities (except where rural free delivery is 
established) the P service is still more deficient, and the patrons for 
whom it is provided are too remote from the post-offices to take advantage 
of the meager facilities except when some urgent necessity compels them to 


do so; hence the comparatively low rate of increase in fourth-class offices. | 


It is safe to say that in rural communities it does not exceed 2 per cent 
annually. Frederick County, Md., demonstrates by actual figures that it is 
but 1.33 per cent. 

These unsatisfactory conditions disappear as rural free delivery, with its 
attending benefits, reaches out into the country, giving the people equal postal 
facilities without regard to locality, which has the effect of increasing the rey- 
enues ata rate at least equal to that maintained in the free-delivery cities, 
where during the past five years it has averaged 8 percent. It may then be 
reasonably claimed that a general extension of rural free delivery will in- 
crease the postal revenues from year to year at such a rate that eventually 
the service will become self-sustaining. This is no more than was claimed 
by the friends of free delivery in 1863, when the introduction of that service 
in our Jarge cities was opposed by those who saw in it a senseless expendi- 


ture which would entail upon the future revenues of the service a burden | 


which it was feared they could not bear. 





Post-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
First ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
OFFICE OF GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT FREE-DELIVERY 
System, DIVISION OF RURAL DELIVERY, 
Washington, May 23, 1902. 
Hon. GILBERT N. HAUGEN, 
House of Re prese ntativea, Wash ington, D.C. 
Srr: In compliance with your request of the 22d instant, I herewith send 


you a detailed statement of the rural free-delivery service in the Fourth Con- 
gressional district of Iowa. 
Very respectfully, A. W. MACHEN. 


General Superintendent. 


Rural free-delivery service in the Fourth Iowa district. 
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Rural free-delivery service in the Fourth Iowa district—Continued. 
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| Subsidiary Silver Coinage. 
niheespmalsanie 
| SPEECH 
OF 
+ 1 7 1 “Tt 1D y 
| HON. GEORGE SUTHERLAND, 
OF UTAH, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 28, 1902, 
On the bill (H. R. 12704) to increase the subsidiary silver coinage. 
| Mr. SUTHERLAND said: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is a matter of sincere regret that I am com- 
pelled to differ with the distinguished gentleman from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Hitt], who is in charge of the pending bill, and for 
whose great ability and learning upon financial questions I have 

| the utmost respect. 
I am not opposed to that provision of the bill which contem- 
plates an increase in the quantity of the subsidiary coin. The 
officials of the Treasury seem to regard it as necessary, and I 
have no doubt that it is. 
The bill under consideration provides that the silver bullion 
now in the Treasury shall be used for the purpose of this subsid- 
iary coinage, and provides, further, that when this bullion shall 
be exhausted, and that as public necessities may demand there- 
after, the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to recoin the 
existing silver doliars into subsidiary coins. This latter provision 
I regard as both unnecessary and unwise. The silver dollars are 
now by law full legal tender for all debts, public and private. 
| They comprise more than one-quarter of all the full legal-tender 
money in existence in the United States. They have always been 
maintained at par with gold, even in the dark days between 1892 

| and 1896, when the business affairs of this country were in a con- 
dition of stagnation and financial ruin, and panic spread from 
one end of the land to the other. 

There is not, in my judgment, the slightest danger of the silver 
| dollar going below par the infinitesimal fraction of a cent under 
_any imaginable business conditions so long as they are full legal 

tender for billions of dollars of private and public debt. It 1s 
proposed by this bill to convert this full legal-tender money, 
| which in everything but name is as good as gold, into a class of 
coins that are not full legal tender, but have only a limited legal- 
tender quality under the law. To the extent to which this 1s 
done, to the extent to which these silver dollars are converted into 
subsidiary coins, the basic money of the country is contracted. 
| What is the necessity for this proposed action? The advocates 
of the bill say that we have in existence more that 500,000,000 of 
| these silver dollars, and we are able to put into circulation less 
| than $100,000,000; that the remainder are held in the vaults of the 
United States; and they say that it is better to convert this class 
of silver money, which will not circulate among the people, to 


a subsidiary coinage which will circulate among them. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, the truth about it is that the silver dollars 
circulate precisely the same as the twenty-dollar gold pieces circu- 
late—that is, in the form of paper certificates redeemable in coin— 
the silver dollar in the form of certificates redeemable in silver 
dollars, the gold coin in the shape of gold certificates redeemable 
in gold coin. 

When the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Smit], who strongly ad- 
vocates this bill, was discussing this question, I asked him why it 
was objectionable to circulate our silver in the form of silver cer- 
tificates and not objectionable to circulate our gold in the form 
of gold certificates. He answered me that there was no objection 
to circulating silver in the form of silver certificates that he knew 
of. And yet he at once proceeded to advocate the passage of this 
bill because, in his own language, “ the bill provides that the dol- 


lars which do not circulate may be taken and coined into money | 


that will circulate.” 

In one breath it is urged that the silver dollar ought to be con- 
verted into something else because it does not circulate, and in 
the next breath it is admitted that the silver dollar does circulate 
in the form of silver certificates, and there is no objection to this 
method of circulation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is conceded that if the present stock of 
silver bullion now in the Treasury is utilized for subsidiary coin- 
age purposes only, it will not be exhausted for at least six and 
possibly ten years. We are therefore by this legislation attempt- 
ing to make provision for a condition which will have no exist- 


ence for many years tocome. For at least six years, or possibly | 


ten years, this provision of the bill can have no practical opera- 
tion or use whatever. Why should we do this? Why tie our 
hands so many years in advance of any necessity for so doing? 
‘‘ Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.”’ 

In six years from now, or ten years from now, when the silver 
bullion shall be exhausted and more subsidiary coin shall be called 


the silver dollars for this purpose. It may at that time be per- 
fectly clear that the wise and sensible thing to do is to purchase 
additional silver for this purpose and leave the existing issue of 
silver dollars intact. 

Let us cross that bridge when we get to it. 

I am opposed to a declaration of this kind so long in advance of 
any practical necessity for it, because it is an unnecessary blow 
at one of the great and thriving industries of this country. We 
are producing in the United States about one-third of all the sil- 
ver of the world. It is a legitimate industry. It is as much en- 
titled to the fostering care of the Republican party, if that care 
can be extended without injury to the country or to other inter- 
ests, as any industry in the United States. 

The value of silver has already declined to such an extent that 
many of the mines in the Rocky Mountain region have been forced 
to close down. Why should we still further discourage it by this 
declaration, which must be conceded by everybody to be entirely 
unnecessary now, whatever may be the fact as to the necessity of 
it some time in the future. If you pass this bill containing this 
provision it is equivalent to a declaration to the silver producers 
of the country that the market for coinage purposes in the United 
States is forever closed to them, and to that extent it is a discour- 
agement tothe industry. It isa slap at an industry that is wholly 
vratuitous and unnecessary, and as such I enter my most earnest 
protest against it. 

Mr. Chairman, there is too much of a disposition among gen- 
tlemen who are learned, or think they are learned, upon financial 
questions to insist that unless their peculiar views prevail ruin 
will result. The advocates of this bill seem to consider it. neces- 
sary to get rid of our five hundred and odd millions of silver dol- 
lars. They declare that they want only the best money. 

The danger arising from the existence of too much poor money 


} 





is not avoided by a provision which will result in the existence of | 


too little goodmoney. The evils of infiationand contraction of the 
currency lie at opposite poles of the financial system, but both 
are equally bad. There is such a thing in athletics as overtrain- 
ing, so that a man in endeavoring to get rid of his surplus flesh 
overdoes the business and gets rid of his muscle as well. Let us 
bi careful that we do not make a mistake of an analogous char- 
acter in finance, 

What is the matter with the silver dollar anyway? Is business 
unsettled because of its existence? Is there any danger of a panic? 
Is there any menace to the stability of our trade aid commerce 
because of the existence of the silver dollar? Are the people 
clamoring for its retirement? 

_ Business is good. The laboring man is employed at remunera- 
tive wages. The mills and factories are in operation from one 
end of the country to the other. Peace and plenty are abroad in 
the land, We hear a great deal abont leaving well enough alone. 
Why not leave well enough alone on the money question? Gen- 
tlemen complain that the silver dollar does not circulate. The 


truth about it is that both gold and silver circulate in specie in | 


the West, but neither circulates east of the Mississippi River. In 
the West we have become accustomed to the silver dollar and the 
gold coin, and they are in use everywhere in preference to their 
paper substitutes. But I will venture to say that there is not a 
man in this House who has seen any kind of a gold coin since Con- 
gress has beeninsession. And nobody grows delirious about that. 

The gentleman from Connecticut |Mr. Hi] and the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. SmirH] draw their salaries from the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms in gold certificates with the utmost calmness. The 
gold lies month after month in the Treasury and there is no hys- 
terics. The silver dollar obeys exactly the same law, and at 
once the stability of our financial system is threatened. 

If the provision for the conversion of silver dollars into subsid- 
iary coins shall be stricken from the bill, I shall be glad to vote 
for its remaining provisions, but if not I shall feel constrained, 
much as I shall regret the necessity of differing with my friends 
upon this side of the Chamber, to cast my vote against the entire 
bill. 


Reclamation of the Arid Public Lands—It Will Benefit the 
Whole Country—Inysives No Competition With Eastern 
Agriculture, 


SPEECH 
OF 
HON. FRANCIS G. NEWLANDS, 
OF NEVADA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, May 14, 1902. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 


ae ; a . . v - | having under consideration the bill (H. R. 14046) making appropriations for the 
for it may be exceedingly unwise to provide for the recoinage of | 


naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1908, and for other purposes— 

Mr. NEWLANDS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The irrigation bill will probably come up for 
consideration within the next two weeks, and as the session is 
drawing to a close and sufficient time may not be available for 
full discussion of this important question, I have concluded, with 
the permission of the House, to take up this question now and pre- 
sent it as thoroughly as possible, in the hope that my remarks 
may be generally read and considered before the debate comes on 
by those of our Eastern members whose minds are in a tentative 
condition and who desire information. 

The West has been for years insisting that some legislation 
should be inaugurated by Congress looking to the reclamation of 
the arid public lands owned by the Government, and constituting 
in some States over 90 per cent of the area. The agitation has 
progressed slowly because the portion of the country most inter- 
ested in the question is scantily settled, and has not the infiuence 


| in national councils which numbers give, and also because it is 


difficult for those living in the humid States to form any proper 
conception of the irrigation question, and the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives from States having no direct interest in the question 


| . . . . . 
| have been slow to acquire the information necessary to bring 


them to a full realization of its importance. 

It is not especially strange that so many of our people should 
be unfamiliar with the subject. It is one that does not present 
itself in a practical way in the portion of our country which con- 
tains nine-tenths of our entire population, for, although the arid 


| region is of vast extent it is but thinly settled, and must always 


be so compared with the part of the country in which nature fur- 
nishes and distributes an abundance of water for agricultural 
purposes. 

IRRIGATION NOT A NEW QUESTION. 

Our legislators seem to regard irrigation as something new, 
whereas itisasoldastime. Agricultureis the most ancient art of 
which we have any record. It was the beginning of civilization. 
The first agriculture was accomplished through irrigation. It 
was commenced, according to scientists who have sought the 
records of primitive man, under conditions of great aridity, and 
the civilized cities of the ancients were either on the edge of or 
in the desert. The earliest civilization of America indelibly 
stamped its impress on Arizona and New Mexico, where to-day 
are to be found the remains of the cities and great irrigation 
works which flourished thousands of years before Columbus dis- 
covered America. Almost all the ancient civilizations which 
history records were based upon irrigation, and_ irrigation is 
to-day practiced in more than one-half of the world. 

England has expended $300,000,000 in India on irrigation works, 
which have done much to render more certain the crops of that 
region. England is to-day expending millions of dollars on the 
Nile in extending the area of irrigation. Italy and Spain illus- 
trate the practical results of scientific irrigation. A German 
company is preparing to enter upon the work of restoring culti- 
vation in the plains of Mesopotamia, near the Tigris and the 
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Euphrates rivers, in which were situated the ancient cities of 
Babylon and Nineveh, surrounded by the most fruitful cultiva- 
tion produced by the utilization of the waters of those rivers. 
Doubtless some barbaric tribe swept down from the north and 
destroyed or reduced to subjection the civilized peoples occupying 
them, and, being unaccustomed to agriculture, allowed them 
gradually to drift back into the desert from which German enter- 
prise is again to rescue them. 

The Anglo-Saxon invasion of this country began in the opposite 
direction. The humid lands were settled first. The Atlantic sea- 
board was dotted with homes and farms as the axman cut his 
wiy into the primeval forest. Later the settlers crossed the Alle- 
ghenies and made homes in the fertile Ohio Valley. Next they 
spread over the vast prairies and alluvial bottoms of the Missis- 
sippi valley, converting a broad wilderness into a land of homes 
carved out by individual effort. This great land-seeking move- 
ment went as far west as the one-hundredth meridian. There it 
was obstructed by the lack of rainfall. In all this settlement of a 
continent the home builder had found in the main good farming 
land with sufficient rainfall to grow and mature his crops. He 
knew nothing of irrigation. 

But in western Kansas and Nebraska the rainfall was found to 
be insufficient for agriculture, and there the great tide of home- 
stead settling was halted until the Anglo-Saxon, realizing that 
the rivers flowing from the snow-clad peaks of the Rocky Moun- 
tains carried vast volumes of water to the seas which if spread 
over the desert plains would make them fruitful, and beginning 
again where the forgotten people of thousands of years ago left 
off, took up the problem of diverting those waters over the arid 
plains and spreading them upon thirsty land for the purpose of 
growing crops. Asa result, 7,000,000 acres of this arid land are 
now under irrigation through private enterprise. The limit of 
this development by individual enterprise has now been nearly 
reached, although there yet remain great tracts of irrigable pub- 
lic lands. 

THE ARID REGION, 

The so-called arid region extends from about the one hundredth 
meridian of longitude to the Pacific coast. Draw a line north and 
south through the middle of the two Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, 
and Oklahoma, and all to the west of it is either arid or semi- 
arid, the aridity increasing as the Rocky Mountains are ap- 
proached. The eastern portion of this great region is semiarid, 
while the narrow fringe along the Pacific seaboard is humid. 
Within the boundaries named thirteen States and three Territories 
lie wholly or in part, and, excluding Alaska, they constitute nearly 
one-half of the superficial area of the Republic. It is estimated 
that they contain about 600,000,000 acres of vacant public land, 
of which about 60,000,000 acres may be irrigated if the water 
supply is properly conserved and distributed. In other words, it 
is possible in the future to actually reclaim for cultivation in this 
vast region an area about equal to the area of the two States of 
Illinois and Iowa. The rest of this vast area can not be culti- 
vated. It will consist largely of mountain ranges and arid plains, 
for which it will be impossible to obtain sufficient water for irriga- 
tion, though they will be useful for grazing. 

This region was once called ‘‘The Great American Desert.”’ 
It is mainly mountainous. The Rocky Mountains, the Sierra 
Nevada, and the other mountain ranges take up a very large 
proportion of its area. It is impossible anywhere to culti- 
vate by means of rainfall. Grasses adapted to the arid region 
grow on these plains and mountains and sustain the wandering 
nerds from which most of the beef cattle of the country are re- 
cruited. Only valleys and plateaus in their vicinity are level 
enough for cultivation. The mountainous character of the 
country would prevent cultivation even were water abundant; but 
there is only sufficient water for a small part of the level portion 
of this area. The waters for cultivation must come from the 
creeks, streams, and rivers which have their sources in the snows 
of the mountains. These waters must be led away from the 
streams by lateral canals and ditches, and in order to accomplish 
this the water must be taken out where damming the river is 
_ comparatively easy. The snows which are the source of these 
creeks, streams, and rivers fall in the winter and melt in the 
spring and earlysummer. Mostof these snows melt before May. 
leaving a scanty supply for June, July, and August, the period 
when the heat is intense, and when the dry air sucks the mois- 
ture out of everything, and when moisture is most required for 
ripening crops. 

The first lands taken up in such 4 region are along the creeks 
and rivers and in the valleys where water is needed for supply. 
These lands being overflowed by the spring freshets, would pro- 
duce wild grasses, which the stockmen would cut for hay, thus 
tiding over severe winters when the snow covered and concealed 
the wild grasses of the plains and imperiled the lives of the stock. 
Then, growing more provident, the stockmen would divert the 
flood waters by canals over the land not naturally overflowed, and 


thus increase the hayfields. Then come the mines with their 
communities of merchants and miners requiring food supplies of 
every kind. And so the small farmer was developed, who, by 
diverting canals and ditches, sought to give his land the needed 
water for cereals, vegetables, and fruits. 

From these conditions has come the present irrigation develop- 
ment of the West. The condition of the streams in the period 
of lowest water was the measure of possible reclamation. The 
fiood waters were of no use, for they were not available when 
needed for ripening the crops, and it is these flood waters which 
finally make their way to the ocean or to great lakes in the sink 
of the desert, like Salt Lake, Humboldt Lake, Walker Lake, and 
others, that it is proposed to make available for the arid lands 
now remaining unsettled. Toaccomplish this requires the broad- 
est generalization, the study of an entire river, with all its tribu- 
taries and their subtributaries; the maintenance of an equal and 
sustained flow of the river during the planting and growing sea- 
son, and the utilization of every device upon every part of the 
river necessary to preserve this equal flow. The lands to be bene- 
fited may be hundreds of miles away from the location of the 
stored waters, but these stored waters being above them, not 
below them, will be on tap, responsive to the demands of intelligent 
husbandry. 

WHAT IS IRRIGATION. 

Irrigation is practieed only in arid and semiarid countries where 
the rainfall is either entirely lacking or is insufficient to raise 
crops. In ourarid region there is a heavy deposit of snow during 
the winter on the mountains. This snow melting forms streams, 
which are torrential in the spring and early summer, but dry, or 
nearly so, later in the season. For irrigation the water is taken 
out of such streams by canals and ditches and distributed over 
the land. The difficulty is that the water is abundant when it is 
least needed and scant when it is necessary to mature the crop. 
The aim, therefore, is to store in reservoirs the water that runs to 
waste during the flood season. To dothis the various watersheds 
must be treated in a scientific way. The ground must be accu- 
rately surveyed and located so as to store the greatest quantity of 
water at the most available places. The idea is that the Govern- 
ment should do the primary work of constructing the reservoirs 
and larger canals, so that the water may be brought within the 
reach of those who are to settle on the public lands and use it in 
their reclamation and cultivation. 

Storage enables the utilization of a greater amount of the tor- 
rential waters in irrigating the arid plains, as the stored waters 
supplement the torrential waters later on and ripen the crows 
which would otherwise be burnt by the hotsun. Storage involves 
the treatment of an entire watershed in a scientific way, regard- 
less of State lines. The problem is to maintain an equal and 
sustained flow of the streams, so that the torrential waters 
may be kept from flowing to waste and may be conserved 
and let into the stream when the natural supply is exceed- 
ingly limited. Very large rivers have numerous tributaries, 
with their sources in the snows of the mountains. The more 
water there is stored the greater the extent of the torrential 
waters that can be utilized in irrigation, for storage guarantees 
the service of water when it is most needed, and settlers can safely 
take out the torrential waters in the spring and bring larger areas 
of land under cultivation when they feel assured that the stored 
waters will come on later in a period of drought, and furnish the 
crops with the needed moisture. 

WHY SHOULD THE GOVERNMENT UNDERTAKE RECLAMATION? 

The question is frequently asked, ‘‘ Why should the Government 
undertake reclamation?’ And the question is generally accom- 
panied by the suggestion that the work should be left to individ- 
ualenterprise. There are conclusive answers to both the question 
and the suggestion. First, the limit of individual effort has already 
been practically reached. Small tracts, favorably located with 
reference to water supply may continue to be reclaimed by settlers, 
but nothing in the way of a general system can be successfully 
inaugurated and carried out by individual effort. Nearly every 
enterprise of the kind heretofore undertaken has proved a finan- 
cial loss to the projectors, in fact, has resulted in bankruptcy. 
although, as shown by the official statements of the Geological 
Survey, the bankrupt enterprises have created large values and 
conferred great public benefits. The ill success of these private 
ventures has been owing mainly to the circumstance that neithet 
individuals nor companies can control both the water supply and 
the land to be irrigated, which is a prime essential. This the 
United States Government can do, for it isthe owner in fee of the 
land, and the water can be conserved by it and utilized. 

IRRIGATION KECESSARY TO PROMOTE SETTLEMENT OF PUBLIC DOMAIN. 

In this latter circumstance we finda second answer to the question 
why the Government should take hold of the work. The Govern 
ment owns 600,000,000 acres of arid and semiarid land. It . 
the Government's duty to open this land to settlement and ws ; 
what is necessary to promote settlement, namely, to conserve 








snow and flood waters and to construct such high-line ditches 
and canals as are necessary to bring the waters of that region 
within reach of the settlers. The settlers will do the rest. They 
will actually reclaim the land, and the Government will simply 
make the waters available. The settlers can not do this work, 
because it must be conducted on a very large scale. Large capi- 
tal must be employed and scientific knowledge applied. 

A water shed must be treated as an entirety, regardless of State 
lines, for a river with its tributaries may pass through several 
States. It has not been, nor should it be, the policy of the Gov- 
ernment to grant this land in large tracts to corporations or in- 
dividuals; that would mean land monopoly in its worst form. In 
order, therefore, to promote settlement of small tracts for home 
builders it must itself make the waters of that region available, 
so that they can be utilized by settlers. The work of conserving 
the waters and rendering them available for cultivation is a part 
of the preparation of the public domain for settlement, and is 
just as essential as their survey and mapping. The States can 
not do the work, as they have no title to the lands, and if the 


Government should grant them to the States they would be | 


powerless to operate outside of their State lines. The scientific 
and comprehensive work of stream control by the States would 
be impossible. The lands to be reclaimed may be in one State, 


while the waters which ultimately reach them must be stored at | 


favorable places in an adjoining State. 
The Government is a great landholder. Public policy demands 


that it should part with its lands in small tracts to actual settlers | 


who propose to make homes. The Government simply does the 

work and makes the expenditure that is necessary to promote set- 

tlement. It is not expected that it will actually reclaim the lands. 
HOW PAID FOR. 

The question as to how this work should be paid for has been a 
matter of great consideration with the Westernmen. They realize 
that there will be some indisposition to appropriate money from 
the Federal Treasury for the purpose, though there is no reason 
why, if Government money is to be expended on rivers and har- 


bors to promote navigation, such moneys should not also be spent | ! f 
Se s 4 Pan | into the dry channels, so that the settlers now coming upon the 


on rivers to promote irrigation. But the Western men concluded 
to urge a measure which would simply utilize the receipts from 
the sales of public lands in the arid region. 

So the bill, which is now pending before Congress, provides that 
the proceeds of the sales of such lands shall go into a special fund 
in the Treasury, to be called the arid: land reclamation fund, and 
that they shall be expended by the Secretary of the Interior in the 


construction of storage and irrigation works; and that the lands | i A 
| for construction shall be used by the Secretary of the Interior for 
settlers in tracts of not less than 40 and not exceeding 160 acres, | 


for which the waters are made available shall be sold to actual 


the price to be so fixed by the Secretary of the Interior as to restore 
to the fund from the sales of lands granted to settlers the amount 
expended in each project. The price is to be paid by the settler in 


ten annual installments, and title does not vest until payment | 


is complete. In this way a revolving fund is created out of the 
sale of the lands reclaimed, which is applied to new work, and 
thus, in the end, the arid region will be reclaimed without taxa- 
tion of the general public. The Secretary of the Interior can 
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the reclamation fund are used in the construction of works the 
cost of which is to be returned to the Treasury, so that in this re- 


| spect the proposition is on a far higher plane than that of river 


and harbor improvement. In the latter case the Government gets 
back its investment indirectly: but with the reclamation fund, 


| not only are indirect results obtained through general increase of 
| prosperity, but the money itself is to be refunded when the works 
| are completed and in operation. 


The population of the aited States increases at the rate of 2 


| per cent a year, and it may be assumed that the demand for 


agricultural land will increase at least at thisrate. The area of 
agricultural land, taking the country as a whole, can not be in- 
creased under irrigation at anything like this rate. If the rec- 
lamation fund should be made available, it is estimated that the 
ratio of increase of tilled area, through the operation of this 
fund, would not be more than one-tenth of 1 per cent. In other 
words, the population will increase twenty times as fast as the 
agricultural lands can increase in extent through this means. 
While this increase means very little as far as farm values in 
the East are concerned, it means very much in the development 


| of civilization in the West. It will bring in a larger population 
| and enable, as before stated, the development of many industries, 


such as low-grade mining, which are nowimpracticable. It will 
do away with the anomalous condition of disproportion between 
area and population which now exists in some States. 

A misconception has arisen in the minds of some persons that 
under this reclamation bill the Government proposes to irrigate 
the land and give itaway. Nothing can be further from the 
to actually irrigate the land, but to 
make it possible for men to provide water and to take up lands, 


| as was done by the pioneers, who found streams available for 
| such uses. These early settlers have come in, taken up the 


choice spots, and have left great tracts of land surrounding them 


| wholly untouched. Work has proceeded as far as can be carried 


by individuals and associations. The Government alone, being 
the great land owner, can go further, store the floods in the 
mountains, dig tunnels through the hills, and bring out waters 


ground*can obtain a supply for their ditches, a supply which, 
however, they must ultimately pay for, returning the cost to the 
United States. Can any farmer living in the East object to such 
a course, knowing that he will not be injured, but, on the other 
hand, the prosperity of the country will be increased, and that he 
will prosper accordingly? 

The reclamation bill provides that the moneys thus set apart 


surveying and examining various projects, and for constructing 
these after he has become assured of their feasibility. He will 
then set aside the lands which are to be irrigated, and make 
arrangements with the settlers so that they will ultimately repay 
the proportional cost of construction. He will not interfere with 
the local customs or rights which have already accrued, but will 


| act in accordance with these, and the control of the waters will 


make no contract for irrigation work unless the moneys therefor | 


are in the fund. Every guard is thrown around the bill so as to 
prevent land speculation or land monopoly, The purpose of the 
bill is to provide homes for actual settlers. 

The measure has been framed with a view to meeting the objec- 


tions urged by some of the Eastern farmers and taxpayers. No 


money is appropriated directly from the Treasury for the work 
of reclamation, but merely the proceeds from the disposal of the 
public lands in the arid and semiarid States. These States, though 
vast in area, have very small resources. The Government owns 
from 50 to 90 per cent of their area, and these States, with small 
population and in some cases burdened with debt, must furnish 
police protection to the Government land, without any power of 
drawing revenue directly or indirectly from these lands. 

The inhabitants of the Western States contribute their share to 


ultimately be vested in the communities benefited. In other 

words, the working out of this project means no ultimate expense to 

the Government, and home rule for irrigation in its broadest sense. 
WORK NOT PREMATURE. 

It is claimed by some that this work is premature, but it must 
be recollected that the public lands of the United States which 
are watered from the heavens have nearly all been taken up. 
The line of settlement has now advanced away beyond the Dakotas 
and Nebraska and Kansas. The quickness with which Oklahoma 
was settled up demonstrates this. Besides this, it will take at 


| least fifty years to do the work, as irrigation work is exceedingly 


slow. We have been for many years disposing of from ten to 
fifteen million acres of —_ land annually. It is not probable 
that we can reclaim and dispose of more than five hundred thou- 


sand acres annually in the arid region. 


the national revenues through the revenue duties and internal- | 


revenue taxes. Few of them have rivers and harbors of such 
linportance as to be improved for navigation, and it is a matter of 


simple justice to these States to allow the proceeds from the dis- | 


posal of the lands within their borders to go to works of improve- 
ment such as will tend to the upbuilding of these localities. 

It is not, however, so much a matter of justice to the States as 
of business on the part of the Government, the owner of the 
land. if a great private corporation were in the position of the 
Government, possessing such a vast estate, it would be consid- 
ered the height of folly not to take the proceeds from the disposal 
of portions of the estate to improve the remainder. This is what 
1S now proposed, viz, to take these funds and use them in such 
a way that the remaining land will have greater value. 

It must not be supposed that this money, or the results of its 
use, are to begivenaway. On the contrary, the sums taken from 


A WORTHLESS CHANGED INTO A VALUABLE ASSET. 

The Government would be improving its own property and 
facilitating disposal and settlement. Under existing conditions 
the vast area which we are considering is an almost worthless as- 
set. The most of the water runs to waste, and without it the land 
is of little or no value. Unite the land and the water for agri- 
cultural purposes and we will have, within the arid region itself 
a national domain of great productive capacity. The lands which 
it is proposed to irrigate can not now be disposed of at any price 
except in large holdings for stock raising. , ; 

According to the estimates of the Geological Survey, it will 
only be necessary for the Government to provide for the con- 
servation by large works of water sufficient to reclaim about 
one-third of the total area capable of reclamation which will 
render possible the gradual reclamation of the remaining two- 
thirds by means of smallerindividual systems. Hence, by simply 
making general provision for the reclaiming of one-third of these 
now worthless lands, great value will be imparted to all of them. 
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Estimates differ greatly as to the probable cost of this work, | 
and it is not easy to get the figures with close accuracy, because | 


the conditions vary so widely, and so much depends upon the 
completeness with which the work is done. The estimates run 
all the way from $3.50 to $20 or $25 peracre. Probably the great 
bulk of the work which it would be necessary for the Govern- 
ment to do would not involve an expense much, if any, in excess 
of $5 per acre for the lands to be reclaimed thereby, for the Gov- 
ernment would only make the waters available. The settlers 
would, at their own cost, do the work of actual reclamation. 

3ut whatever the cost may be, the plan proposed by the Western 
friends of irrigation will keep it well within the limits of the 
reclamation fund to be derived from the sale of the lands and the 
distribution of the water. 
except the receipts from land sales in the States and Territories 
included within the region under consideration. The cost of all 
reservoirs, canals, and ditches constructed by the Government 
is to be charged against the lands to be irrigated and paid in 
annual installments by the settlers before title vests, thus con- 
stantly replenishing the fund, and making the enterprise practi- 
cally self-sustaining. 

But in dealing with such a question as this we should look 
beyond the mere matter of governmental expense, and the direct 
returns to the Treasury. These are only the preliminary inci- 


dents of a scheme of internal improvement which means the | 


creation of almost fabulous national wealth. Since the system 
of river and harbor improvements was inaugurated, the Govern- 
ment has expended hundreds of millions of dollars on that 
account. There has not been a cent of direct returns to the 
Treasury, nor has anything of the kind been expected. The pur- 
pose of the expenditure has been the upbuilding of the country 
through the development of its commerce; and while mistakes 
doubtless have been made, and some work done of no value, it is 
not to be doubted that the country has been amply repaid for all 
that these improvements havecost. Theirrigation project stands 
upon a higher plane of merit, for, as already shown, the measure 
is to be made directly self-sustaining, while the national benefits to 
accrue are of a magnitude to almost stagger the yer oe a 
Let us assume that there are 60,000,000 acres of reclaimable 
land. This land is scattered through a wide belt extending from 
' the British Columbia line to the Mexican border, presenting 
almost infinite variety of soil and production. In the South the 
reclaimed lands would be largely devoted to the raising of fruits 
and semitropical products. Under such conditions of culture it 
is generally estimated that a tract of from 20 to 40 acres of land 
is ample for the support of an average family. Farther north, 
where grasses and grains are the staple products, 160 acres are 
cousidered to be none too much for a family. Taking 80 acres as 
the average quantity required for a family, the 60,000,000 acres 
of irrigable land would provide good homes for nearly a million 
families—say 5,000,000 of people. But there would also be one or 
two hired men upon each farm, and, with their families, the total 
number of people directly supported by the farms would be 
10,000,000 or 12,000.000, perhaps more. Thenonagricultural popu- 
lation indirectly dependent upon the farms might easily double 
this number, making a total of not less than 25,000,000 of people. 
These figures, however, relate merely to the conditions coex- 
istent with the work of reclamation. As the settlements become 
older.and the lands are more closely and carefully cultivated, 
smaller areas will suffice for the support of a familv, and it is not 
unreasonable to estimate that the now almost uninhabited arid 
region will ultimately support a population of from thirty to 
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| and the controllers of the great cattle ranges. 
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IMMEDIATE ACTION NECESSARY. 

It is essential that some definite policy should be immediately 
adopted regarding the public lands, for the reason that by the 
perversion of the existing land laws the sources of water supply 
are gradually being monopolized by the owners of cattle herds 
Their purpose is 
to obtain the title to the water and by this means to control the 


| land, prevent settlement, and perpetuate the monopoly which 


No moneys are or will be required | 
water. 


| 


| the wind threaten the lives of the cattle. 


i 
i 


If the Government does not act promptly it will 
be difficult for it to move at all. Vested rights at every step will 
clog the progress of national enterprise. The water will be 
monopolized and the Government will be without opportunity of 
securing it for its lands. 

The first object of a cattle owner is to obtain the control of 
This he does by securing the entry of title to the public 
lands along the banks of the stream. He has no interest in the 
promotion of settlement. The fact is that small homes interfere 
with his business and their multiplication will ultimately substi- 
tute for it a number of independent farmers, having small irri- 
gated tracts on which they will raise the hay necessary to support 
their small herds during the winter season, when the storms and 
Irrigation means the 
multiplication of the small homes and of the small herds and a 


they now hold. 


| larger utilization of the great American desert. 


| 


| sively shown to be an undertaking too vast for private effort. 


| features. 


forty millions of people directly or indirectly dependent upon the | 


reclaimed lands. 

Nor need we stop here. There are also areas suitable for graz- 
ing purposes, save for the remoteness of water. A general system 
of irrigation will bring water into closer proximity to these ranges 
and make these many millions of acres available and valuable 
for stock-raising purposes. Besides all this would follow the de- 
velopment on other lines, notably in the exploitation of the min- 
eral wealth, which, in almost every form, abounds throughout the 
whole of that vast territory. Taking everything into considera- 
tion, it is entirely within reason to say that if the Government 
will do the larger work necessary for the reclamation of 20,000,000 
acres of these lands, private enterprise can and will then take up 
the work in detail, with the result that the arid and semiarid re- 
gion of the country will within half a century become the abode 
of 50,000,000 of the most prosperous people in the world. When 
we recall that our population in 1850 was 23,000,000, in 1880 
50.@00.000, and in 1900 75,000,000, it is not unreasonable to expect 
that our population will more than double in the next fifty years, 
and at least half of this increase ought to go to the Western third 
of our country. Surely a policy which will cost nothing, and 
which gives reasonable assurance of such results, should commend 
itself not only to the patriotic enthusiasm of the American people, 
but to their safer business judgment as well. 


This project is by no means experimental. Private enterprise 
has already irrigated over 7,000,000 acres, and has practically 
reached its limit, as large works have not been profitable to the 
investors, although small works have. Since nearly all of the 
opportunities for small works have been utilized, and there 
remain only the great enterprises, it results that unless the Gov- 
ernment steps in to lend its aid and temporary financial support 
further progress must cease. The matter has been fully dis- 
cussed in Congress, and in popular assemblages, and the consensus 
of opinion among those who appreciate the condition of the West 
is that the Government can no longer evade its responsibility. 

The President in his message says: 


Publie opinion throughout the United States has moved steadily toward a 
just appreciation of the value of forests, whether planted or of natural 
growth. The great part played by them in the creation and maintenance of 
the national wealth is now more fully realized than ever before. 

Wise forest protection does not mean the withdrawal of forest resources, 
whether of wood, water, or grass, from contributing their full share to the 
welfare of the people, but, on the contrary, gives the assurance of larger 
and more certain supplies. The fundamental idea of forestry is the perpet- 
uation of forests by use. Forest protection is not an end of itself; itisa means 
to increase and sustain the resources of our country and the industries which 
depend upon them. The preservation of our forests is an imperative bus- 
iness necessity. We have come to see clearly that whatever destroys the for- 
ests, except to make way for agriculture, threatens our well-being. 

The forests are natural reservoirs. By restraining the streams in flood and 
replenishing them in drought they make possible the use of waters otherwise 
wasted. They prevent the soil om washing, and so protect the storage 
reservoirs from filling up with silt. Forest conservation is therefore an 
essential condition of water conservation. 

The forests alone can not, however, fully regulate and conserve the waters 
of the arid region. Great storage works are necessary to equalize the flow of 
streams and to save the flood waters. Their construction has been conche- 
Nor can it be 
best accomplished by the individual States acting alone. Far-reaching in- 
terstate problems are involved; and the resources of single States would 
often be inadequate. It is properly a national function, at least in some of its 
It is as right for the National Government to make the streams 

and rivers of the arid region useful by engineering works for water storage 
as to make useful the rivers and harbors of the humid region by engincer- 
ing works of another kind. The storing of the floods in reservoirs at the 
headwaters of our rivers is but an enlargement of our present policy of river 
control, under which levees are built on the lower reaches of the same 
streams. 

The Government should construct and maintain these reservoirs as it does 
other public works. Where their purpose is to regulate the flow of streams, 
the water should be turned freely into the channels in the dry season to take 
the same course under the same laws as the natural flow. ; 

The reclamation of the unsettled arid public lands presents a different 
problem. Here it is not enough to regulate the flow of streams. The object 
of the Government is to dispose of the land to settlers who will build homes 
uponit. Toaccomplish this object water must be brought within their reach. 

The pioneer settlers on the arid public domain chose their homes along 
streams from which they could themselves divert the water to reclaim their 
holdings. Such opportunitiesare practically gone. There remain, however, 
vast areas of publi land which can be made available for homestead settle- 
ment, but only by reservoirs and main-line canals impracticable for private 
enterprise. There irrigation works should be built by the National Govern- 
ment. The lands reclaimed by them should be reserved by the Government 
for actual settlers, and the cost of construction should, so far as possible, be 
repaid by the land reclaimed. The distribution of the water, the division of 
the streams among irrigators, should be left to the settlers themselves, in 
conformity with State laws and without interference with those laws or with 
vested rights. The policy of the National Government should be to aid irri- 

| gationin the several States and Territories in such manner as will enable the 
pocmie in the local communities to help themselves and as will stimulate 
needed reforms in the State laws and regulations governing irrigation. 


HAS THE GOVERNMENT THE MACHINERY FOR THIS KIND OF WORK? 


The bill intrusts the work of construction to the Interior De- 
partment, which will doubtless avail itself of the services of one 
of its bureaus—the Geological Survey. No one who is familiar 
with the history of the Geological Survey can contend for a mo- 
ment that it is not well equipped for this kind of work. It s 
regarded by Congress as one of the most capable of the ce 

' bureaus of the Government. It is absolutely free from politic 
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control. It utilizes the services of the most intelligent and capa- 
ble engineers in the country. It has been engaged for ten years 
or more, through its engineers, in the study of the various rivers 
and streams of the arid region, their capacity, their flow, the pos- 
sibilities of the conservation of their waters, the places where the 
waters are to be conserved, the engineering questions connected | 
with their diversion, and the construction of reservoirs and high- 
line ditches, the examination of the topography with a view to | 
ascertaining what lands can be brought within the reach of the 
waters so conserved. This Bureau has in its consulting depart- | 
ment many of the most skillful hydraulic engineers of the West, 
and is fully equipped now, through long examination and inves- 
tigation of the question, to enter upon the practical work of con- 
struction. 


RIVER CONTROL. 

The reclamation of that portion of the arid region where rivers 
are tributary to the Mississippi will do much to maintain the equal | 
and sustained flow of the Mississippi River. The difficulty upon 
the Mississippi and Missouri rivers is that during the spring and | 
early summer months the flow is torrential, dangerous to the ad- | 
joining banks, and threatening the overflow of large areas of land | 
subject to cultivation. Later on the river becomes low—so low | 
as to endanger navigation. Sand bars and obstructions appear. 
So that the work of river control is a doubtful work, one involv- 
ing the construction of levees to protect against overflow, and the | 
other involving the dredging of bars and obstructions so as to | 
promote navigation. 

Now, it is true that the larger proportion of the torrential flow | 
of the Mississippi River comes from the Ohio and Cumberland | 
rivers. But a large proportion of it also comes from the Missouri 
River and its tributaries, the Yellowstone and the Platte and other | 
rivers,and a considerable portion also comes from the Arkansas 
River, which takes its source in the arid region of Colorado. In 
other words, the snows of Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, and Mon- 
tana largely contribute to the torrential flow of the Missouri and 
of the Mississippi rivers, and if the flow of the tributaries should | 
be diminished in spring and increased in the latter part of the | 
summer, the tendency would be to equalize the flow of the Mis- 
souri and the Mississippi rivers. 

Now, the very purpose of irrigation works will be to prevent 
the torrential flow of those rivers which take their source im the 
mountains, and to hold those waters back in great artificial reser- | 
voirs so that it can be useful when the period of drouth comes. 
The result is that the very existence of these great reservoirs will 
promote the reclamation of vast areas of arid lands, and these 
lands themselves become storage reservoirs Which retard the flow 
of the water in the great streams. If these arid lands are assured | 
of the flow of the stored waters in July and August the result will 
be that the torrential waters of the early spring will be led over 
large areas and thus kept from going down into the Mississippi | 
and the Missouri rivers. These waters, being led over the land, 
will be gradually absorbed and will seep gradually back to the river 
bed later on in the season, thus giving a larger flow below, when 
the water is really needed in the Missouri and Mississippi rivers 
for the purpose of navigation. 

Particular stress must be laid upon the fact that the storage of 
the torrential waters thus accomplished by leading them over 
tse great plains will be many times as great as that accom- 
plished by the construction of artificial reservoirs, and yet this 
storage on the plains will not take place unless the artificial stor- 
age also is accomplished, simply because unless artificial storage 
is afforded, the plains, whilst having an abundance of water in 
the early spring, would have none in the late months of summer, 
when it is most required. 





STATE CESSION,. 

_Itis often suggested that the cession of the arid lands to the 
States would produce the same results as a national system of 
irrigation, and would relieve the Federal Government of a great 
work, I insist upon it that the Government has no right to | 
abdicate the great trust imposed upon it by the ownership of 
600,000,000 acres of land intended for the homes of unborn mil- 
lions, It would be cowardly for it to place the obligations con- 
nected with such a trust, and such an ownership, upon the 
individual States. In the first place, experience has demonstrated 
to us that the States do not providently administer such trusts. 
They are likely to be administered in the immediate interest of 
the sparse population there living, and with a view to an imme- 
diate realization of benefit, whereas the true view is that they 
should be administered not in the interest of existing population, 
but of the vast population that is to come into them through 
unmigration from the Middle, Western, and Eastern States. 

_ No restraints can be placed upon such a grant which will pre- 
vent the gradual absorption and monopoly of the lands by the 
few, In addition to this, no State can properly administer the 
trust simply because the arid region is composed of thirteén 
States, and three Territories about to become States, whose 
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boundary lines are absolutely arbitrary and artificial and are not 
determined by topography or the lay of the country or the con- 
trol of the watersheds. The unit that should be viewed in this 
great irrigation enterprise is not the unit of the State, but the 
unit of the watershed—first, the great river which flows to the 
ocean; second, the tributaries to this great river; third, the small 
creeks and streams tributary to those tributaries. 

There are few watersheds which are entirely embraced within 
the lines of a single State. The lands which are to be reclaimed 
may be hundreds of miles from the place where the waters that 


| are to assist in their reclamation are to be stored. The land to 


be reclaimed will be in one State, while reservoirs intended for 
their reclamation will be in another. Unity of interest, unity of 
ownership, and unity of control are absolutely essential to the 
carrying out of these great projects, and the Government alone, 
by reason of its ownership of the whole 600,000,000 acres, and 
its practical control, through such ownership of each water- 
shed, is competent to deal with the matter in a scientific and 
comprehensive manner. No State can operate outside of its own 
boundaries. In the promotion of this great enterprise the land 
and the water must be united in the same ownership and control. 
Then when the water is so utilized as to secure its largest use 
over the land the Government, as the owner of the land, can part 
with it, assuring to each settler his proportional right to the water 
diverted and conserved. 

The Government might relieve itself of this great trust by 
transferring all its land to some great private corporation, which 
could then undertake the reclamation of the land, of which it 
would be the owner. No private corporation would undertake it 
without united ownership and control of both land and water. 
Enterprises intended either for the conservation or the diversion 
of water, without ownership of the land, have, as a rule, proved 
unsuccessful. But if the Government should convey its vast do- 
main to a great corporation, no language could describe the con- 
tempt which it would deserve, for such a corporation would be 
administered simply with a view to the profit of its incorporators 
and not with a view to the general welfare of the entire nation. 
The imagination would fail to picture the abuses to which such a 
system of reclamation would lead. 

CONSTITUTIONAL POWER. 

It is contended by some that the Constitution does not warrant 
a work of this kind. When we point them to the numerous things 
which the National Government has done in the past, not ex- 
pressly authorized in the Constitution, they refer to some of the 
general powers of the Constitution, such as the interstate com- 


| merce power, but they ignore the most general power contained 


in the Constitution, namely, the power to pee the general 
welfare. This power, broad, extensive, and almost limitless in 
its terms; they would contract into a mere glittering generality. 
Thus, for instance, they contend that the work done on rivers and 
harbors is for the promotion of interstate and foreign commerce, 
yet they ignore the fact that the work actually done has gone 
beyond the requirements of either interstate or foreign commerce, 
and that for years the Federal Government, on the Mississippi 
and Missouri rivers, has been engaging simply in the work of 
preventing the overflow of waters over adjoining lands, the ero- 
sion of the banks, and the washing away of the land itself. 

The President truly says that the storage of the floods in reser- 
voirs at the head waters of our rivers is but an enlargement of 
our present policy of river control under which levees are buil 
on the lower reaches of the same streams. : 

Under the interpretation of these strict constructionists the 
Government would have no power to organize and maintain an 
agricultural department, to maintain experimental farms, to sup- 
port bureaus of animal industry and bureaus for the investigation 
of the various forms of plant life. Under their contracted con- 
struction the Government has no power to organize the geolog- 
ical survey, to make examination of the mineral wealth of the 
country, to make a survey of the topography of the country. All 
this work could be done by the States, and yet the National Gov- 
ernment has been and is doing it. 

If the Government can maintain all these various forms of ac- 
tivity; if it can vote the public moneys to the support of the suf- 
ferers at Martinique; if it can display the many varied activities 
organized by the National Government for the promotion of the 
intelligence or dissemination of information and the promotion of 
the general welfare, it can certainly do the work necessary to pro- 
mote that home building on its public domain which has been, 
according to the statement of the President, but another name 
for the upbuilding of the nation. If it can survey public lands; 
if it can put section posts on public lands; if it can put fences on 

ublic lands, it can make the waste waters available for public 
ands, and whilst this work might also be undertaken by a State, 
yet a State’s lack of ownership of the lands, and its inability to 
reach out beyond its boundaries for the purpose of conserving 
the waters of a watershed doing service within its boundaries, 
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makes State reclamation practically impossible, whilst the owner- 
ship of the land by the United States makes it possible for the 
National Government to join land and water and promote settle- 
ment of and create homes in the national domain. 

it should be remembered, however, that the objections which 
might be urged against direct appropriations from the Treasury 
for the purpose of reclaiming arid lands do not relate to the ap- 
plication of the proceeds of the sales of public lands to this pur- 
pose. The Constitution gives the Congress of the United States 
the right to dispose of the territory of the United States, and this 
has been uniformly construed to apply to the proceeds of such 
disposal. Congress has not hesitated to apply the proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands to the maintenance of agricultural col- 
leges and the schools of the industrial arts. 
to grant thé lands themselves for the promotion of great railroad 
enterprises, and for the promotion of the wagon-road enterprisés 
before railroads were inaugurated. It has given to the various 
States 5 per cent of the proceeds of the sales of such public 
lands for educational purposes. It is too late now to say that the 
Government of the United States can not apply the proceeds of 
the sales of the public lands to any purpose it deems proper. 
Under these various acts, 245,000,000 acres of land have been given 
away, and of the proceeds of sales over $33,000,000 have been 
appropriated and paid over for the purposes above enumerated. 
It has been the rule of Congress to apply the proceeds of the 
public lands to any purpose which it might regard as conducive to 
the general welfare. 

These strict constructionists claim that the Government can 
do indirectly what it can not do directly: that it can grant these 
lands to the States and put upon them the burden of their rec- 
lamation, and limit the grant by conditions intended to promote 


| now amount to about two and a half million dollars 


It has not hesitated | 


small settlements and actual home building, but that it can not | 


apply the proceeds of those lands to this purpose, and that it can 
not create out of such proceeds a trust fund which will enable its 
officers directly to accomplish the promotion of the general wel- 
fare by the upbuilding of the nation, the increase of population, 
the discouragement of land monopoly, and the promotion of 
homes for actual settlers, and yet these strict constructionists are 
the upholders of a policy which enables the Government of the 
United States to expend $600,000.000 in the subjugation of a 
people 7,000 miles away and to expend $5,000,000 in the purchase 
of the friar’s land in the Philippines for the purpose of destroy- 
ing the land monopoly which exists there to-day. It can pro- 
mote small holdings 7,000 miles away in a land which it has con- 
quered, but it can not promote small holdings in the vast domain 
which it controls, not simply in its sovereign capacity, but as 
actual proprietor of the soil. 
COMPETITION. 

Nor is there any danger of an injurious competition with the 
existing farms of the Eastand West. It should be recollected that 
all the States outside of the original thirteen States were public 
land States. Since the beginning of this century the Government 
has disposed of over 1,000,000,000 acres of public lands, and it has 
thus developed the great States of the South and West. 

It might as well be contended that the people of the original 
thirteen States suffered from Western development as that the 
80,000,000 people now occupying this country will suffer from the 
development of the arid region. The arid region will simply furn- 
ish a market for Eastern manufactures and Eastern products. It 
will not compete with the Eastern or Middle Western farms be- 
cause in the northern part of the arid region cultivation will be 
devoted largely to alfalfa, which is very useful in the fat- 
tening of cattle, and in the Southern region cultivation will be 
confined largely to the citrous fruits and other products of a semi- 
tropical character. You have only to bearin mind that the entire 
area capable of reclamation does not exceed 60,000,000 acres, and 
that this area will only equal the area of the two States of Iowa 
and Illinois. 


If a nation of a few million people did not suffer, but on the con- | 


trary benefited from the development of Iowa and Illinois, how 
can it be contended for a moment that a country with 80,000,000 
of people can suffer from the development of the arid region. 

1 am aware that some men who represent farming constituencies 
are opposed to the opening up of the arid land, but I can not be- 
lieve that they will adhere to their opposition when they reflect 
upon the history of this country, whose glory and strength have 
largely had their source in the development of the Western region. 

As there was no reason why settlement should terminate with 
the western boundary of the thirteen original States, and there 
Was no reason why it should stop at the Ohio, and as there was 
no reason why it should stop at the Mississippi or the Missouri, 
there is no reason why it should stop at the edge of the great 
American desert, which, by the hand of science, can be made a 
region of great fertility and wealth. 

It must be recollected that under irrigation development must 
necessarily be along very slow and gradual lines. The proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands in the arid States and Territories 
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r annum. 
It is not probable, therefore, that the Government would be able to 
conserve water for more than 500,000 acres annually at an aver- 
age cost of $5peracre. Contrast then this increase of the farming 
land of the country with the increase that has been made during 
the past ten years. During those ten years the total area of pub- 
lic lands disposed of has been 112,000,000 acres, distributed as 
follows: 


Statement showing the area of public lands disposed of from July 1, 1891, to 
June 30, 1901. 


Acres, 
i a ale a a Tan ae ae 13,5 6,552.55 
i citan cage ce eae eR ES, tad. ee wnau ‘eu wibaws GSSOeRE 11, SOT, 686. 04 
DED hnenap §nsnguccateeiabnketwiie nkghircn bid ddawendancnlenauei wooed 10, 377, 224. 72 
1805 8, 364, 300. 18 
Sf 18, 174, 070, 68 
7, 753, G06. 75 
8, 421, 708.73 
9, 980, 623. Us 
13, 391, 464. 87 
15, 453, 449. 28 





112, 204, 681. 88 

Allof this land, which has entered into competition with the East- 
ern farmers, has been humid land, and yet the development of these 
farms has vastly increased the wealth of the country. Under 
this irrigation law, assuming that the proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands reach only $2,500,000 annually, we will be able in ten 
years to dispose of only about 5,000,000 acres, or about a one 
twenty-second part of the area disposed of in the last ten years. 
It should be remembered that the cost of each project is to be re- 
imbursed to the reclamation fund by making each settler pay his 
proportionate part of the cost in ten annual installments and before 
he receives his title. The question therefore of the irrigation 
development will depend upon the sales of the land. If the lands 
be sold it will indicate that there is a demand for them, and the 
money will be forthcoming for new irrigation work. If the lands 
do not sell, it will be an evidence that there is no need of pushing 
faster the irrigation development. 

DEMAND GREATER THAN SUPPLY. 

The fact is that the demand for public landsis now greater than 
the supply. Heretofore the settlers in the Far West have usually 
come from the States immediately to the east of them. The sons 
of Ohio and Indiana settlers have settled in Iowa, Kansas, and 
Nebraska, and the sons of Kansas and Nebraska settlers are now 
going still farther in the West. Owing to the exhaustion of the 
lands in the humid area, these farmers’ sons are now proceeding 
to Canada and taking up farms. Secretary Wilson, in a recent 
address, stated that the sons of Iowa farmers were now moving 
to Canada for the purpose of getting cheaper lands. Itis estimated 
that during the last six months 10,000 men have gone to Canada 
for this purpose, and the report of the Canadian commissioner on 
immigration states that it is confidently expected that 100,000 
American settlers will take up farms during this year in Canada. 
We are thus losing the brawn and the muscle which ought to be 
utilized in building up and extending this great country. 

While we are promoting immigration from the southern parts 
of Europe we are losing the sons of our own people, who, finding 
the area of settlement in our own country contracted, are now 
placing themselves under a foreign jurisdiction. 

NO COMPETITION WITH EASTERN FARM PRODUCTS. 

The people of the West are not looking to competition with 
the farm products of the East. The products of the 7,000,000 
acres of the Eastern land now under irrigation do not lower tie 
price of the Eastern farm crops. The things which California 
sends to the Atlantic seaboard are luxuries. She could not pos- 


Total 


_ sibly ship her wheat over the long haul across the country and 


| 


compete with the wheat that passes through the New York mar- 
ket. She sends, instead, oranges, lemons, fine raisins, fancy 
prunes, fruits, wines, etc. The market which California finds 
for those products in New York State is a distinet gain to the 
New York farmer. These products of irrigation are purchased 
by the wealthier class, and the money goes back to California 
from whence it immediately comes back to New York again to 


be expended for the staple articles which California buys from 


| the East—farming implements, cotton and woolen fabrics, and 


| New York farmer. 


all the manufactured goods which are made in New York fac- 
tories. Those factories furnish a market for the products of tue 


It is an incontrovertible fact that the prosperity of the West 
causes a reflex agricultural prosperity in the agriculture of the 
East. Suppose the 600,000,000 acres of arid land west of the 
one hundredth meridian and the industries which have arise? 
in connection therewith should be suddenly wiped from the face 
of the earth, What would be thé result? Disaster would oe 
in many an Eastern community because thousands of farms - 
factories depend upon the orders of their Western ee 
Those factories employ hands, and those hands, when employee : 
live well and spend well. They create a demand for oy ni 
amounts of farm products. To bring the illustration still further, 
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does anyone contend that the Atlantic States would be benefited 
if the whole country west of the Alleghenies were effaced from 
the map? The cases are paralJel. One part of the country is the 
complement of the other, and the prosperity of one section will 
not retard but will help all the others. 
Especially would the Atlantic States be helped by the develop- 
ment of the Pacificslope, for the Western States would buy from the 
East. while at the same time they would bring great sums of money 
into the country from their own sales of produce to the Orient. 
As far as staple products are concerned, such as corn, wheat, 
and the other cereals, a condition of stability has been reached in 


this country. The great farming areas of the United States are | 


for the most part under plow, and further development will not 
notably change the conditions as regards the price or amount of 
those crops. It isa mistaken idea to suppose that the develop- 
ment of irrigation will injuriously influence the farmers already 
owning lands, for even under the most liberal assistance of the 
Government the area of the irrigated land must increase with 
comparative slowness, and the crops raised on this land will be 
different in character and find a different market from the staple 
crops elsewhere. In short, the injurious effect which some 
farmers fear are now a part of the history of the past, and the 
reclamation of the vacant public lands will benefit rather than 
injure the Eastern farmers. 

‘Another feature of this question is that the irrigation of the 
West will to some extent aan the congested conditions of some 
of the sections of the East. Mr. Thomas F. Walsh, the president 
of the National Irrigation Association, touched on this point in a 
recent article in the National Magazine. He said: 


It must be borne in mind that the benefits to come from the opening up of 
this arid land to homeseekers are not so much for the people of the West as 
for those of the East. The great multitude who will seize the opportunities 
will come from the East. ey are now working in the conqeets cities and 
want the chance to get a home of their own where they can be independent; 
or they are farmers’ boys growing to manhood, who want the same chance, 
still farther West, that their fathers had in the earlier days when land was 
easy to get in the great ew Valley; or they are tenant farmers, long- 
ing to own the land they cultivate. It is these men from the East who will 
make the new homes in the West and get the first benefits. The next bene- 
fit will go to the Eastern manufacturer who will furnish all that is needed 
to establish those homes. 


In a recent speech Secretary Wilson, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, in speaking of the settling of the middle West, said: 


The Eastern manufacturer got sucha market as is not to be found any- 
where else in the world, outside of the Mississippi Valley, and the prosperity 
of the Eastern manufacturer has in turn brought prosperity to the Eastern 
farmer. 

Whatever temporary detriment the opening up of the rich lands of the 
Mississippi Valley to agriculture caused the Eastern farmer has been wholly 
overcome and overbalanced by the benefit which the Eastern farmer has 
roenes from the establishment of the great manufacturing industries of 
the East. 

We have gone on developing the Westas far as the one-hundredth meridian. 
Last year we sold $950,000,000 worth of American farm products in foreign 
countries, and we are Soveeaeeg a market fer our products in Asia which 
will absorb the whole surplus of farm products from the West, no matter how 
many additional acres of arid lands we may reclaim and cultivate. The 
products of the western lands will simply increase the great aggregate of 
wealth which the American farmer is bringing back to this country for our 
agricultural exports. 

Iam in favor of having more homes out in the West. Uncle Sam hasa 
great deal of land and a great deal of water out there. That land isarid,and 
the water which would make it productive is running to waste. It would 
wet some of those great mountain valleys and plains, and build more homes, 
and make more markets. 

You must not alarm our Eastern brethren by trying to do everything all 
atonce. This great work will take time. It will take many years te wet all 
that dry land, but we ought to begin now and go along carefully each year 
until the task is done, 

You will not get many dams built or neighborhoods started before the 
Eastern business men will have their traveling men out there to sell goods. 
They will find it is a grand thing to have people out there to buy from them. 


Col. Hiram M. Chittenden, an officer of the United States Engi- 
neer Corps, who has made a careful study of the irrigation ques- 
tion, in a recent article in the North American Review, speaks of 
the effects of Western reclamation on the Eastern States. He says: 


Government construction of reservoirs is op by the Eastern farmer 
on the ground that under such a policy he would be taxed in the interest of 
competitors in his own Jine of business. Of all the plausible economic falla- 
cies that find oaaepent in the public mind, this has, perhaps, the feeblest 
foundation. It is ke that other argument which one hears nearly every 
day, that the invention of machinery restricts the field of labor. 

, Although it has been aes over and over in that mechanical inven- 
tion, by increasing wealth, has made possible the employment of labor on a 
scale that would be utterly impossible without it, still the advent of every 
new machine is condemned in many quarters as a new invasion of the rights 
of labor. So in the case here considered. 

_The permanent establishment in the Western country of a large and vig- 
. ous population would stimulate markets of all kinds in the East far more 
t 1an it would depress any by reason of competition. Its agricultural prod- 
would be largely consumed at home. If perchance certain products can 

ve raised on these irrigated lands of better —~ than elsewhere, is not the 
‘ country as a whole the gainer by havin: m raised there? Does anyone 
} leve it would promote the general welfare to drive from the markets the 

= of southern California, or the possce and melons of Colorado? 

i t is one of the chief advantages of this great nation, where no custom- 
iouses restrict the free interchange of commodities between States, that 
ae community can enjoy what is best in every other community, and the 
th ole country work together with a maximum of economy in promotin 

© public good. The agricultural interests of the East and the narrow an 
provinceal Statesmanship which occasionally echo their contention in tl¢s 
matter should stand on higher ground. The upbuilding of the West will 
promote rather than injure their prosperity. 








The President sums up the situation accurately, to my belief, 
in that part of his message in which he says: 

The reclamation and settlement of the arid lands will enrich every portion 
of our country, just as the settlement of the Ohio and y mene i valleys 
brought prosperity to the Atlantic States. The increased demanc for manu- 
factured articles will stimulate industrial production, while wider home 
markets and the trade of Asia will consume the larger food supplies and 
effectually prevent Western competition with Eastern agriculture. Indeed, 
the products of irrigation will be consumed chiefly in upbuilding local centers 
of mining and other industries, which would otherwise not come into exist- 
ence atall. Our people as a whole will profit, for successful home making is 
but another name for the upbuilding of the nation. 

The Orange Judd Farmer, the leading agricultural paper of 
the country, in the issue of October 13, 1900, thus disposes of the 
narrow view that the opening of the arid West would injure the 
Eastern farmer: 


‘The cost and the limitations of irrigation are such that the new population 
in the arid West must increase ina gradual and substantial manner, occu- 
pied with supplying their own necessities and having comparatively little 
surplus to ship to the Eastern States. The bogy of ‘Western competition’ 
is without a sound basis. The people of the arid West would increase the 
home market for the manufactures of the Central and Eastern States 
enough to increase their demand for farm products more than sufficient to 
offset whatever produce might be shipped from the now arid lands.” 

A comprehensive view of this subject in all its phases leads inevitably to 
the conclusion that the Government can do nothing better for the interests 
of the whole country than to embark upon a proper system for conserving 
and distributing the water supply of the arid region. 

Some have taken the ground that it is a narrow and selfish 
policy that would retard the development of the West, even if it 
should be at the expense of the East, and that even local and 
personal loss should be waived aside in favor of the national 
benefit and increase of wealth to the country which would result 
were national irrigation to become a fact. I do not know that I 
quite subscribe to this view. I believe that if a man sees an evil 
coming which is going to destroy him, even though it is going to 
benefit somebody else, he has the right to attempt to stop it, for 
self-preservation is the first law of nature. 

But I believe that certainly no such condition here exists. Were 
I a farmer in an Eastern State, I should have no fear in seeing the 
policy of national irrigation put into operation; on the contrary, 
I should look forward with confidence to receiving a share of 
good results indirectly myself, and I believe that careful study 
and thought will convince any man of the correctness of this 
position. The East will get its general share of the prosperity of 
the West, and the more activity there is in the West the more 
stimulation will be felt in the East, while at the same time the 
two will not be, in any sense, competitors. 

But few people realize the wonderful future which lies in store 
for the country and its citizens when all the waste waters and 
the waste lands shall have been utilized to their full extent; when 
the vast resources of the West, at present almost untouched, 
shall have been well developed and the great ore bodies of the Rocky 
Mountains, mined as the miniature hills of the Alleghenies have 
been and are to-day, and when our ships shall traverse every sea, 
carrying our manufactures and food products to every country, 
so that we shall control the trade of the world. 

The policy of the Eastern citizen of the United States who would 
stop the development of the Westis not so much one of selfishness 
as of shortsightedness, arising from a misconception of the true 
conditions and the facts. No sacrifice will be necessary to carry 
out a great national plan which will make fertile the waste places 
of the West. The benefit will be national—truly and magnifi- 
cently-. national, and no one will be a sufferer by reason of its 
execution. 

THE SURPLUS FOOD PRODUCTS OF THE PACIFEC SLOPE WILL GO TO ASIA. 

The food products of the Western irrigated region will not be 
rushed upon the Eastern markets, because of the high price of 
transportation. The great hope of the transcontinental railroads, 
which serve the arid region, is that they can stimulate produc- 
tion in that region for the purpose of supplying the oriental mar- 
kets. Ina@ recent interview Mr. James J. Hill, the president of 
the Great Northern Railway, spoke of the undeveloped trade of 
the Orient as follows: 


The 76,000,000 people of the United States are supported more or less di- 
rectly by the trade with Europe and Africa with their 400,000,000 of population. 
On the other hand, there are a thousand million people off our western coast 
with whom we should trade, and yet we have only 3,000,000 on the Pacific 
slope to reach out for it. To develop this trade national irrigation is 
necessary, which will build up an agricultural community on the Pacific 
slope. * * * 

The execution of this work— 
is the one thing needed to give to the United States the domination of the 
Pacific Ocean commerce and the supremacy of the world’s trade. Without 
it progress will be slow, because unless there is abundant su ply of food 

roducts always available at es ports it will be impossible to insure 

ull cargoes and quick dispatch to the vessels of large capacity, which alone 
can be profitably employed in the trade. Every business interest which 
ho to benefit by participation in the trade of the Pacific Ocean must be 
in favor of the reclamation of the great mountain valleys for the occupation 
of agricultural workers. If successful in the advocacy of this public im- 
provement full rewards will come in the shape of new markets in the Orient, 
and it will be found additionally that the settlement of the Western mountain 
sen has develo a local market richer in natural resources than any 
other portion of the earth’s surface. 

There, where the soil under irrigation will grow the best quality and 
greatest quantity of all the grains except corn, all the grasses and fruits, 
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the ground is seamed with deposits of gold, silver, copper, lead, iron, and 
coal. There is the largest supply of standing timber, and petroleum and 
natural gas abound. Under the influence of the dry atmosphere and con- 
stant sunshine good health prevails, and the melted snow in falling to the sea 
level creates a water power available for electric heat, light, and motor serv- 
ice equivalent in energy to the combustion of 300,000,000 tons of coal per 
annum. 

People regard with amazement the present rapid growth of wealth in the 
United States, but this will be oumprnrante poverty, when, with 20,000,000 
people on the Pacific slope engaged in raising food and manufacturing 
flour for the Orient, we can dispatch large freighters daily from each of 
the Pacific ports loaded with the manufactured goods of the Eastern fac- 
tories, the cotton of the South, and the food products of the mountain val- 
leys. Then ariver of wealth will be turned into the United States which 
will put to shame the visions of the wildest dreamers. 

The agricultural products of the Pacific slope can not come into competi- 
tion with the farmers of the Middle West. On the contrary, the section will 
open a larg’ arket for corn and hog products not producible there. The 
storage of the water in mountain reservoirs will reduce the flood level of the 
lower rivers and measurably relieve the cotton and sugar estates from the 
dangers of overflow. 

The mining which, among dther things, Mr. Hill speaks of is 
indeed one of the comparatively undeveloped resources of the great 
West. Although wealth untold has been taken from the moun- 
tain region, there are millions of tons of ore lying throughout the 
arid region which are not sufficiently high grade to warrant their 
working at the present high cost of living in the regions where 
they are situated. It costs too much to work them. But with 
irrigation, which would mean cheaper living for man and beast, 
and with cheaper transportation, which always follows an agri- 
cultural development, these mines could be worked with profit 
and produce a stream of gold, silver, copper, and other metals 
beyond the dreams of avarice. 

In speaking of the Asiatic trade as connected with American 
irrigation. in his report of the Trans-Mississippi Congress last 
year Mr. William M. Bunker, of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce, who has recently returned from the Orient, said: 

My personal experience in Asiatic countries enabled me to view the irriga- 
tion issue from a new standpoint. At the request of several delegates I gave 
my ideas in resolutions that were unanimously adopted. In these resolutions 
I associated irrigation with the possibilitiesof Asiatic trade. While in China, 
Japan, and Siberia I was struck with the fact that the people of those coun- 
tries must depend more and more on the United States for food stuffs. Japan 
is a very little larger than Montana, and yet has a population about half that 
of the United States. All the available ground in Japan is tilled. China, 
one-third larger than the United States, has six times our population. The 
policy of the Russian Government is of necessity to increase the Russian pop- 
ulation of eastern Siberia, although the area of tillable soil in that vast 
region is comparatively limited. Up to this time the eastern Siberians have 
been unable to meet the demand for food stuffs in their own market, and 
after a personal inspection of the country I have no hesitation in saying that 
the larger the population of eastern Siberia the greater will be the demand 
from that region for food products of other countries. 

I have quoted freely from the message of the President, whose 
familiarity and sympathy with Western problems is nowhere 
more clearly shown than in his strong presentation of the claims 
of forestry and irrigation to the consideration of Congress. 

With the permission of the House I shall add as an appendix 
quotations from Secretary of Agriculture Wilson, Secretary of 
the Interior Hitchcock, Mr. Bunker, of the San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and Mr. Chadwick, of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, on this subject. 

GENERAL MILES ON “OUR UNWATERED EMPIRE.” 


I shall also add as an appendix to my remarks an article written 
by General Miles over twelve years ago, and published in the 
North American Review of March, 1890, upon the subject of 
‘Our unwatered empire.”? This article, broad, comprehensive, 
and statesmanlike, covers all the phases of the irrigation ques- 
tion, and presents every consideration that should appeal to en- 
lightened legislation. No speech in the Senate or in the House 
could present the question in a more intelligent, thorough, and 
attractive way, and I shall republish this not only because it pre- 
sents the views of a man of distinction who, not content with 
prominence in the art of war, has also trained himself in the 
arts of peace and in those great constructive policies which 
mean the upbuilding of a nation, but also because this article, 
printed in 1890, indicates that the question was thoroughly under- 


stood twelve years ago; that as nothing can now be added to | 


the argument then presented, so nothing can be added twelve 
or twenty years hence, and that a great question which has re- 
ceived the careful consideration of able minds for so long a period, 


has received the sanction of boards of trade and chambers of | 


commerce throughout the land, and the approval of the three 


great political parties in the last campaign, can no longer wait | 


for action. The time is now. 





APPENDIX A. 
OUR UNWATERED EMPIRE. 
By Brig. Gen. Nelson A. Miles. 
[From the North American Review of March, 1890.] 

Those pioneers of American civilization who had the fortitude and enter- 
prise to cross the Atlantic and plant their colonies upon the inhospitable 
shores of this continent in order that they might be free from the yranny 
of monarchical governments and better exercise the rights and privileges of 
independent life; who for generations contended against a savage foe, fell- 
ing the forest, clearing and cultivating the fields to obtain sustenance for 
themselves and their families, and who early established institutions of learn- 
ing for the benefit of all classes, and eventually inaugurated and established 
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a most perfect system of government, must of necessity have had within 
themselves the heroic elements of character which have made people great 
and preeminent in allages of the world. 

Possibly if there is one moral influence that has contributed more to the 
success of that people during the past thre hundred years than any other, 
or which will warrant their prosperity and ay in_the future, it is 
the home life of the settlers of this country. othing could be more beau- 
tiful and sacred than the traditions, memories, and influences that are em- 
braced in that one word home; and immeasurably is this the fact when it is 
blessed with the assurance of independence and competence which charac- 
terize the homes of our country. yalty to American institutions is as- 
sured by the bonds of citizenship, and the actual ownership of that blessed 

,0rtion of earth, however humble it may be, that can be called an American 

Seene. The simplicity and purity of such a life is one of the glories of our 
country. The free air of heaven inspires pure thoughts and noble actions, 
industry without avarice, luxury without intemperance, economy blended 
with charity and generosity; and it is these associations and surroundings 
that have contributed to our physical and moral worth as a people and a 
nation. 

In contradistinction is that unfortunate class of 
this country either for a place of refuge or an asylum, crowding our cities 
and towns, inhabiting the alleys, breathing foul air, and living upon limited 
and unwholesome food, their idea of life contaminated even beneath its nat- 
ural sphere by the associations and influences constantly before tem and 
surrounding them. Hence, any measure that our Government can alopt 
that will, in the main, promote the general good of the people, by which the 
true American character and spirit can be sustained and encouraged, is in- 
deed worthy of careful consideration. 

As we review the acts of our Government for the public good, prominent 
among which appear the improvements to our great natural water courses 
and harbors for the welfare and benefit of commerce, and the interchange 
of products of our country for those of others, although there may have 
been unwise discrimination used in such appropriations, yet, in the main, 
they have undoubtedly been of national benefit. The homestead act, by 
omain has been surveyed and subdivided into small 
tracts and placed within the reach of an industrious people, is, perhaps, the 
most judicious single act of which our Government can boast. Next in 
importance may be mentioned the preemption act, similar in effect and 
with results as far-reaching and beneficial. The timber-culture act is 
another, and one of more benefit than most people realize, for the rapid 
destruction of our forests must in a few years produce a timber famine if it 
is not counteracted by the cultivation of forests; and as these are developed 
the disastrous effects of drought, tornadoes, and cyclones will be diminished. 

Another commendable act of the Government has been the appropriation 
of vast tracts of our public domain to the establishment in each State and 
Territory of agricultural colleges, by which most useful knowledge has been 
disseminated to every portion of the United States. Last, but not least, has 
been the aid given by the Government in the way of land subsidies for the 
construction of the great transcontinental railways, by which the nation’s 
loyalty and unity are bound by iron bands, and the people of one section are 
enabled to communicate readily with those of another, not to mention the 
benefits that have been assured to the commercial interests of the country; 
and while these methods have been criticised, and in some respects condemned 
as injudicious, it must be remembered that the country at large has been 

reatly benefited. The price of every alternate section of land held by the 

tovernment was immediately doubled, and the Government realized $2.50 
per acre instead of $1.25 cents for every acre sold; and the value of such lands 
was increased fully 100 per cent over what it would have been had they re- 
mained remote from any means of communication. 

In view of the fact that there are vast areas of public domain still remain- 


people who have sought 


| ing unoccupied, which seem to require an intelligent and judicious system of 


improvement by the Government in order that the best results may be 
obtained in their settlement, and in order to prevent a small percentage of 
the people from taking possession of the water courses and holding them 
exclusively for their own benefit, thereby shutting out all others from the 
occupation of a much larger portion and practically controlling the use of 
hundreds of acres of public land where they are entitled to one, it might be 
well for the Government to inaugurate some system by which these lands 
may be utilized and colonized for the benefit of the home builders who con- 
stitute our best population. 

There is another view of this matter which should not fail to be duly con- 
sidered. Within the last few 7 we have witnessed the terrible results 
occasioned by drought, and half crops have been reported throughout many 
of the States and Territories. We have also noticed that this has resulted 
in a very large percentage of land in several of the States and Territories 
referred to, being placed under very heavy mortgages; and should this im- 
pending evil continue for a series of years, no one can anticipate what may 
follow. That good results can he produced by a scientific and judicious con- 
trolof the water courses of the Western country isa fact so well established 
that it does not require argument. We may have reached that period in 
which attention should be drawn to this important subject, and it is not 
surprising that ea of water storage and irrigating works in the 
arid regions of our Western country has been agree Se attention of the 
people of the United States, especially the citizens residing west of the one 
fundredth meridian more in the past few years than ever before. oo 

While the people of nearly every State and Territory west of that meridian 
have carefully considered the question, and their legislators have enacted 
laws bearing upon it, the Federal Government but poceutiy took up the 
matter by act of Congress authorizing the investigation of this subject to 
ascertain to what extent the arid regions of the United States can be b 4 
fited by irrigation. It stipulated that $100,000 be appropriated for topograp)- 
ical surveys for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1889, or any part thereof, to 
be used by the very able Director of the Geological Survey, Major Pow ell, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, for the purpose of re 
taining the Feasibility of providing reservoirs of water with a view to estab- 
lishinga system of irrigationof the lands in question, and Major Powell was 
directed to make his report to Congress at as early a date as was practicabie. 
Upon his report and the recommendations of the Secretary of the Interior, 
the $100,000 wassupplemented by anadditionalappropriation of $250,000during 
the last session of Congress, by the passage of an act for the further 1n- 
vestigation of the arid region. A committee of Senators was appointed to 
visit the arid regions of the different Western States and Territories th _— 
summer. It completed its work of investigation; was on the road some tl! . 
days, traveling in that time about 12,000 miles, and taking the testimony © 
hundreds of witnesses. nal 

These were the first Federal steps toward the utilization of what is ©° = 
monly called desert land. The bill reserves all lands that may hereatter 0° 
designated for reservoirs and ditches, and the lands to be reclaimed by ae 
gation for such reservoirs, from the date of the passage of the act; anc! 


| vides that the President may from time to time remove any of the reserva 


tions made by the bill. and, in his discretion, by proclamation, ae bd 
tion of all of the lands reserved by the provision to settlement uncer "™ : 
omestead laws. This, however, should be modified so as to fix the oir for 

such lands, improved by the General Government, as will compensate }t ° 


- . ~ i, are 
the expense of such improvement. The sums appropriated, it is hoped, 
but the commencement of necessary appropriations Tor irrigating purposes, 











they will scarcely cover the amount requisite for 
tan, vithout in the least considering the vastness and exent of the work to 


liminary nvestiga- 


follow. The engineers employed in the work are required to measure the 
yarious streams and sources of water supply, select sites for reservoirs and 
other hydraulic works necessary for storage and utilization of water, make 
maps of arable lands surveyed, and furnish full information for the use of 
Congress in considering further legislation on the subject. They areat pres- 
ent engaged in their investigations and surveys. 

The Japanese have ea a improved system of agriculture for 
thousands of years, although their country is blessed with as much rainfall 
as the fertile valleys of the eastern slope of our continent. They viewed 
the matter in its most practical light, using reservoirs and catchment basins 
for the storage of water when it was at flood, thus preventing destruction to 
growing crops, and diffusing the water so stored to the lowlands by a rr 
lar flow in periods of drought. Even the Chinese have been able, by careful, 
intelligent, and patient husbandry, to retain the fertility of their soil for 
thousands of years. p ; 

The natives of India, by their system of wells, tanks, and reservoirs, have 
contended against the calamities of nature for ages. They store the water 
brought by the monsoon, and husband it for use throughout the whole year. 
In some of the districts they have formed large artificial lakes by obstruct- 
ing the rivers in the valleys at the most available points. The English Gov- 
ernment has spent millions of pounds sterling in furthering the interests of 
the cultivators of the soil in India by making permanent channels, which 
carry off the water, secured by means of dams, at all seasons of the year, 
and by obstructing the bases of the valleys so as to form immense reservoirs; 
conducting the water from them over the fields by means of canals, from 
which the Government derives a vaiuable revenue, and by which the 
droughts, formerly so frequent and fatal, causing famine and disease, have 
to a great extent been obviated. 

Not only have these judicious measures benefited the 250,000,000 of people of 
that country, but their prosperity has seriously affected the market of the 
American farmer. Although irmgation in India has been maintained for 
generations, the English Government saw the necessity of improved works, 
and right liberally has it appropriated funds for the various improvements. 
The outcome of it has been the increased number of square miles now under 
cultivation, in excess of what was cultivated before the improvements were 

srojected, results mainly from the utilization of land formerly devastated 
te drought and flood. Ina great portion of India the population depend 
entirely upon irrigation. 

The Spaniards and Mexicans in the southwestern Territories and in south- 
ern California, many years before that part of the country came into the 
possession of the United States, brought the much-needed source of life to 
their lands generally from small streams by their system of acequias and 
zanjas. There are tothis day in the Salt River Valley of Arizona what ap- 
pear to be the remains of an immense system of canals, which no doubt ex- 
isted a thousand years before Columbus discovered America, and aided in the 
production of enough vegetation to sustain a population many times the 
number at present in that Territory. The engineers of to-day are running 
the lines of their channels along the water routes of that prehistoric race. 

This has been a prominent —- in the history of all the Western States 
and Territories, and by being brought to the attention of the general public 
the necessities and usefulness of irrigation may in time be extended to all 
needed parts of the country. Insome parts of the country the system would 
prevent the desolating effects of drought, and in others, by the use of reser- 
voirs and dams for storing the waters, the disastrous floods that almost 
periodically destroy growing crops and injure routes of travel and com- 
merce would be rendered less frequent and destructive. The small amount 
of work necessary for making lands bordering ona live stream ye against 
any drought occurring in any part of this country is remarkable; and it is 
even more remarkable to witness with what passiveness the agriculturist 
sees his crops withering, blasted for want of water almost every summer in 
the different parts of our country, when the remedy is sonearat hand. There 
is nota pecs of land sold in the West in regard to which the judicious pur- 
chaser does not look well into the question of how many inches of irrigable 
water goes with the land, as it is the most important factor to be considered. 
The water right, the number of miner’s inches that can be used, and the 
cost price per foot per acre are all matters to be considered. 

_ History teaches us that irrigation isthe oldest and surest method of intel- 
ligent agriculture. It was understood in the earliest days of semicivilized 
races, and practiced in Egypt, Persia, and Assyria ages before the Christian 
era. The richest and most productive regions of the earth have been culti- 
vated for thousands of yearsinthis manner. The valley of the Nile, various 
parts of Europe, and a great portion of India have always depended upon it 
for the product of their soil. Some portions of Egypt which the Nile did 
not irrigate were watered by canals, filled by taking to them the waters of 
that great river, and the people were impressed with the necessity of keep- 
ing these canals free and unobstructed and always filled with living water. 

The following resolution was presented in the platform of one of the 
polit ical parties in a Western State some time ago as an important measure: 

“Resolved, That the waters of the State belong to the land they irrigate, 
and we favor and will aid in maintaining a broad and comprehensive system 
of irrigation that looks to the benefit of the irrigator as primary to the as- 
sumed rights of the riparian and appropriator; a system controlled_by the 
Government, free to all, under the control of no class of persons, and estab- 
lished and maintained by a revenue derived from those whom the system 
will benefit. We believe the water is the property of the people, and that 
“ — be so used as to secure the greatest good to the greatest number of 

eopIe, 

Che Governmentof our country has an important mission to perform, now 
that it has once taken charge of the work, and it is presumed that it will 
continue until a time when the whole irrigation system will be under its 
control, with one simple law governing it alike in all States and Territories. 
Otherwise, there is danger of confusion and clashing of interests. As to 
whet her it will be taken charge of by the Federal Government remains to be 
‘een. The enormous amount of money required to place the desert lands in 
‘ productive state would have to be furnished by the Government, as it 
¥ ould be impossible for the States and Territories to complete such a system 
“S 1S In contemplation; and the funds expended should, by a well-matured 
and comprehensive plan, revert again to the Treasury of the General Gov- 
ernment from the sale of its lands thus improved. 

: 1 he people of California interested in irrigation, at the State Irrigation Con- 
vention in 1887, presented the following propositions in the form of amend- 
ments to the State constitution: 

; First. The declaration that every natural stream and water source is 
public property. 

‘Second. That the appropriation for beneficial uses of any. such stream 
must be made under legislative enactment. 
publieoes That all water so appropriated in the State is declared to be a 

f ourth. Rates and rents for use are to be fixed by public authority, but 

outinies cqeaga 7 per cent on capital actually expended in constructing irri- 
tthe legistature of Wyoming Territory has adopted the water legislation of 

oa of Colorado, which is consideréd the best in use by any of the States 
and Territories. The subject has been discussed at length fn the various 
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reports by the governorsof different Western States and Territories, and all 
the Western States have fostered and cared for irrigating enterprises; and 
their citizens have invested millions of dollars, the revenue from which 
makes it a very profitable investment and benefits the people and the 
country adjacent to the plant. 

Now let us consider the area of the region wherein the surveys are to be 
made.’ The area of our country consists, according to the records of the 
Agricultural Department and other sources, of 1,500,000 square miles of 
arable land, and an equal amount equally divided in pasture land and in 
mountain and timber, Alaska not being included in the estimate. Of the arable 
land it requires alittle over 300,000 square miles to produce all our grain. hay, 
cotton, sugar, rice, and vegetables. The extent of the territory west of the 
one hundredth meridian is estimated at 1,300,000 square miles, of which 
over one-fifth will not admit of cultivation, owing to its rugged, mountainous 
character, while the remaining area requires only water to make it service- 
able for either agriculture or pasturage. Of the million square miles that 
can be made productive, it is estimated that 150,000 can be redeemed, being 
equal in area to one-half of the land cultivated in the United States. It will 
be seen at a glance what a vast a the land in question will be able 
to support, and the immense benefit that will in time accrue to the Govern- 
ment and the people. 

The precipitation of water in the mountainous portions of the arid belt 
averages about 20 inches yearly, although in parts, in some years, as much 
as 75 inches have fallen, causing floods im the streams, frequently creating 
destruction in the arable low lands, and the most of it disappearing in the 
sandy wastes, where the average rainfall isscarcely 5 inches. The lesser 
amount falling on low desert lands and the greater in the mountains, the 
plan for obstructing the mountain valleys or canyons, wherever it can be done 
to advantage and at small cost, should in all cases be pursued to completion. 
Where natural catchment basins exist—and there are any number of them in 
the mountains—the Government should reserve them for future irrigation 
purposes. 

Private enterprises, mindful of the advantages and large returns for money 
invested and the indifference shown by the Federal Government, have taken 
up many important sites for reservoirs which drain areas many square miles 
in extent, and control the water for vast districts. On the surface of the arid 
regions it is estimated that about 15 inches of water falls annually, most 
of which can be utilized for the 1,000,000 acres estimated to be productive for 
pasturage and cultivation, by the use of reservoirs, canals, and artesian wells. 
As over four-fifths of the 1,000,000square milescan only be used for pasturage 
for the immense herds that now roam the valleys and mesas, this will 
require very little water when compared with the land to be cultivated. 
Nearly all of the arid region embraces arable lands favorable for agricul- 
ture in all its phases, from the cultivation of the products of the north tem- 
perate zone to those of the Tropics. 

Where irrigation is used in the North the season for watering is generally 
not longer than three months, but in the South it embraces at least eight or 
nine months of the year. As much water is used at a time as would result 
from a day’s severe rain. A practical knowledge is requisite, as too much 
water is liable to produce more injury than benefit. While the irrigated 
farms are larger generally in Colorado and Utah, in southern California, 
20 acres is as much as one family can well care for when devoted to the culti- 
vation of vines, fruits, and alfalfa. 

That eminent journalist, statesman, and scholar, Sir Edwin Arnold, re- 
cently passing through the continent, made this observation: 

“Nothing has struck me more in my visit to America than the slope of 
your Sierras. Your orchards and vineyards were a revelation tome. You 
will be the winegrowers of the world. Then, in your sagebrush plateaus 
you only need irrigation to make them fruitful. The land I saw in Nevada 
is almost exactly ike what I saw in India and Arabia, which has been made 
so productive.” 

Jividing the area to be reported upon by the Geological Survey into three 
divisions, the first would embrace the land whose eastern limit would be 
near the one hundredth meridian and its western bordering the foothills of 
the Rocky Mountains, near the one hundred and fifth meridian, while its 
extent would each from the Rio Grande in Texas to the Canadian bound- 
ary. The second division would have its eastern limit near the one hun- 
dred and fifth meridian and its western boundary the Sierra Nevada and 
Cascade ranges of mountains. Much of this division is a mountainous 
country. The streamsof the west find their sources near the summits of the 
mountain peaks covered with eternal snow, and derive their main supply 
from the rains and snow that fall within the great basin through which they 
course to the sea; and it is on this vast mountain region that the low lands 
and foothills will have to depend for the water to make them beautiful in 
the garb of nature. Its canyons can be formed into great catch basins for re- 
taining the rains in their season, while natural lakes are numerous through- 
out its length. : 

The State of California, blessed with prosperity derived from its irri- 
gating works, comprises most of the last division, and it is fast being 
populated with an intelligent class of agriculturists, brought thither mainly 
through the richness of the soil, the public enterprise and success of irri- 
gating works, and the assured prosperity of the country. The changes 
wrought in places in California which not long ago were considered valueless 
have been indeed wonderful. Where once it was thought nothing but sage- 
brush and cactus would grow, the land has been cleared, ditches have been 
formed, trees planted, crops cultivated, and the land placed in a higher state 
of cultivation than many favored localities of the Eastern and Southern 
— In ten years villages and cities havesprung up where before coyotes 
starved. 

In fact it is impossible for one to conceive how much a country supposed 
to be utterly worthless can be benefited by the use of water, unless he has 
seen such effects. To pass from the hot, arid regions into the fertile valleys 
of California is as gladdening to the eyes of the beholder as the sight of an 
oasis is to the traveler in the desert. To see the countlessacres of trees with 
their ripening fruit (for some kind of fruit is alwaysin season in that region), 
the unlimited acres of grapes, fields of wheat, barley, and alfalfa, and every- 
thing breathing life and health, is to see the blessed use of water, husbanded 
and cared for and appreciated in allits worth. From land valued at less than 
$1 per acre it has increased through the medium of improvements of land 
adjoining, and the benefit of a sure supply of water, until 1 acre is worth as 
much as 100 would have been had not the systems of irrigation been estab- 
lished. No partof thiscountry has attained such success in irrigation as this. 
The practice of it has spread from this part of the country to all parts of 
California, Arizona, Utah, Colorado, and other Statesand Territories. With- 
out irrigation, except in certain moist lands, these beautiful valleys and low- 
lands would once more revert to desert wastes. 

It is a well-known fact that after land has become thoroughly cultivated 
by irrigation less water is required; and it is safe to assert that thousands c£ 
acres of so-called desert land may become adapted for agricultural purposes 
without the continued help of irrigation. Immediately following the estab- 
lishment of an irrigation district, after the canals with their lateral ditches 
have been completed and the cultivation of crops has commenced, the plant- 
ing of trees should be encouraged. 

The eucalyptus variety is mostly planted in California, and the cottonwood 
in Arizona and New Mexico. The former is of very rapid growth, and as a 
wind-break and a protection to crops it is used extensively, although it is 
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very exhausting to the soil. Coincident with irrigation should be tree plant- | send more tlour to Asia; also new farms to grow sugar beets, so we could 


ing, which would in a short time not only change the appearance of the | 
country, but supply the wood which is necessary for fuel. It would hardly 
be possible to estimate the value of trees in their usefulness toward reclaim- 
ing arid lands, and too much can not be said in urging the profuse planting 
of them. In fact it would be well for the Government, in selling land re- | 
claimed by it through the irrigation works to be established, to make it | 
compulsory on the purchaser to plant a portion of his acreage in forest | 
trees. They would only require an irrigation during the first year, | 
less the second, very little the third, and none at all thereafter. Tree cul- | 
ture, especially the planting of trees indigenous to the country, should by 
all means be encouraged. 

As we review the past we notice the action of the unscrupulous and the in- | 
satiable following in the wake or hanging upon the flanks, and very often | 
seen in a position far in advance of any humane progressive measure which 
may be adopted for the benefit of mankind or to promote the welfare of a | 
worthy people. Itis wonderful how difficult it has been to ward off the 
schemes of these avaricious creatures; and in a measure of this kind, which 
has in view the welfare of the entire people, safeguards can not be too | 
strongly applied to protect it from such contaminating influences. It isa 
fact to be regretted that many of our most commendable measures, whether 
municipal, State, or national, which have given us avenues of commerce, 
works of art, and many improvements for the public good, whether - 
triotic, humane, or beneficent, have been embarrassed and contaminated | 
by the touch of these creatures, and the purpose of the designer has often 
been marred and debased by the contact of those who see nothing in any 
public or progressive measure other than the opportunity to gratify their 
craven | selfish desires. 

Moreover, it should be distinctly understood that there are hundreds of 
square miles of public domain where it would be utter folly to spend more 
money than the amount necessary to ascertain the fact of their worthless- | 
ness. Dangers of this kind should be avoided, and the Government should 
systematically improve what property it possesses worthy of such expendi- 
ture and divide it up in such a manner that it can be cultivated by an indus- | 
trious, enterprising, and intelligent —— who build for themselves and | 
their posterity homes that will adorn and beautify any State or Territory, 
thus encouraging and sustaining the true spirit and character of American | 
citizens, and promoting the general welfare of our entire country. As we 
can point to the past with just feelings of pride, it is hoped that our future 
may be as bright, prosperous, and progressive. 


APPENDIX B. 
IRRIGATION CREATES HOME MARKETS. 
Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture. 


[Extract from a speech delivered December 23, 1901.] 


If we take note of what isin men’s minds at the present time, we find 

that public discussion turns more upon markets than on any other one 
rroposition in planning for our national prosperity. The policy of the 
Enited States for the last forty years has been to buiid up home markets, 
not only for our manufacturers, but for our farmers as well. We have 
built up our manufacturers in order that we might have home markets for 
our farmers, and also to encourage everything that could permanently live 
and prosper within the United States through the diversification of our 
industries. 

Changes are coming about gradually. When I was a boy, forty-six 
years ago, I went to Iowa. It was a new country in those days, and 
there was no homestead law, so we bought our land. Our friends, the 
farmers of the East, were somewhat alarmed as to what the result might be. 
But those friends in the East built railroads out to us, and overtook us with 
the railroads, and sometimes went farther West with them than we had gone, | 
and waited for us to come, and the result in regard to the marketing of 
Eastern farm products was, in some cases, unsatisfactory to the Eastern 
farmer. But the Eastern manufacturer got such a_ market as is not to | 
be found anywhere else in the world outside of the Mississippi Valley. | 
And the prosperity of the Eastern manufacturers has, in turn, brought pros- 
perity to the Eastern farmer. 

Whatever temporary detriment the opening up of the rich lands of the 
Mississippi Valley to agriculture caused the Eastern farmer has been wholly 
overcome and overbalanced by the benefit which the Eastern farmer has 
euoueres from the establishment of the great manufacturing industries of 
the East. 

We have gone on developing the Westas far as the one hundredth meridian. 
Last year we sold $950,000,000 worth of American farm products in foreign 
countries, and we are developing a market for our products in Asia, which 
will absorb the whole surplus of farm pr@ducts from the West, no matter 
how many additional acres of arid land we may reclaim and cultivate. The 
product of the Western lands will simply increase the great aggregate of 
wealth which the American farmer is bringing back to this country for our 
agricultural exports. 

The immigration in those early days of which I have spoken was of home- 
seekers. People who came from foreign countries in those days wanted 
farms, and they got them, and they built up the Northwest. A change has 
come—a most undesirable change. The homeseekers who want farms are 
not coming to such an extent as they did in thoseearly days. The man is 
coming to this country to live in the cities and work in the factories,and the 
admonition is forced upon us that the United States of America in its popu- 
lation is becoming somewhat out of balance as regards the town ana the 
country. The cities are growing in proportion faster than the country. 

There is danger in this, as an recognize. We should do everything we 
can te promote the growth of a rural population, by opening up opportuni- 
ties for people to get homes on the land, and training them to till it, so they 
will know how to get their living from the ground. Everything we can do | 
and that which the Department of Agriculture is doing to make conditions 
of rural life more pleasant and prosperous, tends to correct this growing evil 
of too many saan in our cities and too few in the country. A prominent 
question to-day in the minds of a great many people is a desire for foreign 
markets. But we must never forget that the t market is the home 
market, both for the farmer and the manufacturer. The Mississippi Valley 
is worth to the manufacturers of the United States, asa market, more than 
all the rest of the world put together, because those people all have good 
incomes and they spend their money. 

Iam in favor of having more homes out in the West. Uncle Sam hasa 
great deal of land and a great deal of water out there. That land is arid, and 
the water which would make it productive is running to waste. I would 
wet some of those great mountain valleys and plains, and build more homes, 
and make more markets. 

The population of this country is out of proportion. Only about one-tenth 
of it is in the western half of the country. It would bea goon thing for all 
sections to more nearly equalize the growing population of the United States. 
I would dam some of those rivers and streams, and spread the water out 
over the land in Uncle Sam's valleys and establish new fruit ranches and 
new farms to grow the ucw kinds of wheat we are producing, so we could 


| wages for them, an: 


| and comprises mountains, plains, and river valleys. 


| ters in the Amur river region are 


| flour in retaliation for our countervailing fay 


, and start new mines and make all 
estern communities, and make new 
The Eastern manufacturer 


grow more of our sugar in this count 
sorts of new demands in these new 
markets for all our Eastern manufacturers. 


| will sell in the West, but the Western farmer will not sell in the East, 


except fruits and things like that which will not compete with the Eastern 
farmer. 

In 1900 we sold $840,000,000 worth of farm products to the outside world, and 
we brought back just half of that. We paid $420,000,000 in 1909 for things we 
can not grow in the United States. The Department of Agriculture is at 
work to get those things grown in the United States, so as to make more 
homes for our own people, give more work to our own people, make better 
make more markets for us here at home that will stay 
with us forever. F 

We can grow over $200,000,000 worth a year of farm products in the United 
States more than we are growing now. We will produce that $200,000,000 
worth of things that grow in the fields that we have heretofore been 
importing right on our own American farms, and we will increase the 
American home market as all you can do with foreign countries through- 
out the world would not increase it. We can do it quicker and better by far 


| if this great arid region out West is reclaimed and made productive. 


That isthe development of the United States that Iwanttosee. AndI want 
to say to you, gentlemen, that I have all the confidence in the world that you 
will move along conservative lines. You must not alarm our Eastern breth- 
ren by trying to do everything allat once. This great work will take time 
It will take many years to wet all that dry land, but we ought to begin now 


| and go along carefully each year until the task is done. 


You will not get many dams built or neighborhoods started before the East 
ern business men will have their traveling men out there to sell goods. They 
will find it isa grand thing to have people out there to buy from them. It 
will make such a purchasing force there as the world never saw before. 
Stop for a moment and think what our home market is to-day. The whole 
world wants to get into the United States to sell things, but our home 
market is for ourselves first, to develop it to the fullest extent. 


APPENDIX C. 


DEMANDS OF THE ORITENT—THE MUTUAL DEPENDENCE OF IRRIGATION 
AND THE FAR EASTERN TRADE—GREAT ACTIVITY ON THE PACIFIC 
COAST. 

[Remarks of William M. Bunker before the United States House of Repre- 

sentatives Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. | 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE COMMITTEE: The mutual de- 
pendence of irrigation and the oriental trade is a fertile theme. As com- 
missioner of the Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco, I studied the trade 
conditions of the Orient, inspected the farming lands of eastern Siberia, fol- 
lowed the trans-Siberian railway route from Vladivostock to St. Petersburg. 
and learned the probable influence of that 6,600 miles of railway on Pacific 


| coast trade and products. 


It had been assumed by many political economists and writers that the 
railway would develop vast areas of wheat land in eastern Siberia, and that 
wheat from that section would injure, if not wholly ruin, the oriental 
market for our cereals. In the forests of Siberia, especially those bordering 
the Amur River and its tributaries, many publicists saw an equally deplora- 
ble menace to the lumber interests of the Pacific coast. My mission was to 
procure and ees the facts bearing on these great interests, to mirror the 
situation and prospects, through an independent investigation, and make 
the proper predictions. 

THE DARK SIDE OF SIBERIAN FARMING. 

Eastern Siberia has an area of 132,000square miles, a population of 1,328,150, 
i he Altai mountain re- 
gion, west of the Yenisei River, the former granary of Siberia, is 3,000 miles 

rom Vladivostok and its products do not figure in the Russian market for 
Pacific coast cereals. There are many reasonsaside from the long haul that 
prevent the cereals of this granary from competing with those shipped from 
the Pacific coast. The Siberians are poor farmers, and the seasons are un- 
certain. A fine crop in one section of the fertile region of eastern Siberia is 
almost always accompanied by a famine in another. The current season 
illustrates the situation. In this Altai granary the failure of the crop in- 


| duced a famine of appalling proportions. Nearly 8,000cases of typhus-hunger 


and scurvy were reported. As the nts were finally forced to eat their 
seed grain, no spring crops have been sown. Ina slightly lesser degree the 
same uncertainty of harvest results marks farming in the arable portions of 
Siberia, nearer the Asiatic coast, and therefore more likely to affect the 
Asiatic market for Pacific coast cereals. The grain lands in the eastern 


| part of eastern Siberia consist, for the most part, of two plateaus; the larger 


one, near Blagovestchensk, on the Amur River, is 500 miles square, and the 
other, lying between that city and Vladivostok, is 200 miles square. These 
figures are liberal approximations. 

WHY EASTERN SIBERIA CAN NOT COMPETE WITH PACIFIC COAST WHEAT. 


The wasteful system of farming has lessened the available farming area. 
Certain land is sown every year without interruption and without manure. 
After six or eight crops have been raised from the field and its growing power 
exhausted, fresh land is sown. Spring wheat, spring rye, oats, buckwheat, 
anda small amount of barley, maize, and millet represent the grain products 
The grain, especially the wheat, is of inferior quality, and the percentage of 
starch is small. The Siberian flour is far less nutritious than that imported 
from the Pacific coast. California wheat sown in Siberia yields the inferior 


| Siberian grain. The climate isatfault. The dry, small, and shriveled Sibe- 
| rian wheat seeded in California yields California wheat. In the opinion of 
| experts this clearly shows the fault is with the Siberian climate. 


The win 
ractically snowless and the temperature 
is very low. Under favoring conditions and with a larger cultivated area 


| eastern Siberia can not, in my judgment, impair in an appreciable degree 


The discriminating tariff! on 
on sugar has inured to the 
disadvantage of our flour market in Asiatic Russia. The other portions of 
Asia are as available as ever, and no cereal product of Siberia will ever inter 
fere with their demand for American flour. This fact is important when we 
reflect that the increasing tonnage of the Pacific Ocean will furnish lar . : 
and cheaper shipping facilities for our oriental trade. Our interest is In tht 
Siberian cereal yield as a factor in the oriental trade problem rather ye 
in the details of farming. And yet the details are necessarily a part of the 
exhibit. They furnish fire facts through which we reach a verdict. 


THE MISLEADING WILD FLOWERS. 


When I passed up the Amur and Shilka rivers the landings were marked 
by piles of sacked flour from Washington, Osagen, and California. ae — 
on sale was made of mixed American and Siberian flour. The popu silig a 
that Siberia, especially eastern Siberia, is a fertile belt, and wit inte een 
farming will yield a vast amount of wheat, is as far from the truth aches 
previous popular idea that Siberia is a block of ice on which convi« oe > 
and polar bears struggle for the mastery. In summer the banks of the 4 


the Asiatic market for Pacific coast cereals. 
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and tributary rivers are dotted with wild flowers, grasses grow lush, and the 
traveler sees signs of surpassing fertility. The signs are more apparent 
than real. There is noclearly defined spring, the summer season is short, no 
friendly blanket of snow wraps the land in winter, and the climatic condi- 
tions that favor wild flowers are not necessarily friendly to wheat. 


LARGE FORESTS OF SMALL TREES. 


The encyclopedic articles on the timber resources of Siberia are mislead- 
ing in that they teach the reader to think Siberia aboundsin large trees. The 
forests of that country are as vast as the authorities state, and for days and 
nights the traveler rides on the railway through a dense growth of firs, pines, 
and birches. The trees are slender, as a rule, and in that portion of Siberia 
east of Lake Baikal nearly all the trunks are about the right size for use in 















































ORIENTAL DEMAND FOR PACIFIC COAST FOOD STUFFS. 


It has been the custom to appraise the oriental trade from an Atlantic 
Coast point of view. With the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands, the ac- 
— of the Philippine Islands, and the increased maritime activity on 
the Pacific asa result of annexation, expansion, civilization, and industrial 
development, Pacific Ocean commerce can only be comprehensively viewed 
from ific coast points. The demand for shipping facilities on the Pacific 
has swamped the resources of every transportation company. No one can 
foretell the growth of Pacific coast commerce in the next few years. 

Among the steamers to enter the Pacific coast-Orient trade this year are 
the following: 


building log houses. There is no longer a superabundance of lumber along ae { 12,000 —_— 
the Amur River and its tributaries. The fuel demands of the steamers on | ? Pacific mail liners -........-..-..----.-----+------+-e0s002-+--- ) 12/000 

this river system have exhausted the timber within easy reach of the river; e« 24,000 
and in this, as in other parts of eastern Siberia, forest conservation is rigor- 4 ee 
ously enforced. The largest single shipment of lumber ever made from the | 2 J. J. Hill steamers -........-..-..--------------00-------ee-eee ) 20,000 

Puget Sound was for Vladivostock. : 0.000 
HOW PACIFIC COAST TRADE WITH THE ORIENT HAS BEEN HANDICAPPED. . + 10.000 : 

In invading the Asiatic market the United States has been under great | ® Kidder-Peabody -...-........--------+--------++---+---+---+--- ) 10,000 
disadvantage. The proximity of the Pacific coast to the Orient has been more ames | GR.008 
than offset by the superior shipping facilities enjoyed by European nations. ses 
Under the changed and changing conditions of ocean transportation this su- Ne nae i Ys i 84,000 


periority must speedily ceaneee. In 1899, 683 per cent of the total annual 
trade of China was with the British, and, though Great Britain could not 
show the same relative gain in Chinese trade that was credited to the United 
States, that country could partially console itself with the knowledge that 
61 per cent of the tonnage entering Chinese — flew the British flag. Euro- 
pean domination of Chinese trade has all along been due in a great measure 
to a shipping advantage that is about to pass away. 


THE AMERICAN TRADE STAKE IN THE ORIENT. 


As illustrating the trade stake of this nation in oriental countries, it may 
be said that our exports to the Orient have grown from $40,000,000 in 1891 to 
$115,000,000 in 1901; this while the total exports of the United States increased 
only 50 per cent. Our imports from oriental countries increased during the 
same time from $105,000,000 to $162,000,000 while the total imports were 
increasing only 10 per cent. 5 

TREMENDOUS EXPANSION OF PACIFIC COAST COMMERCE. 


While American exports to the Orient reached $115,000,000 in 1901, the 
exports of breadstuffs, hay, and dairy products from Puget Sound ports, 
from San Francisco, and trom San Diego and Willamette, during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1£01, as given by the Bureauof Statistics, Treasury 
Jepartment, formed only a small portion of the grand total. As recapitu- 
lated the statistical showing is as follows: 


These six steamers will carry about 575,000 tons of freight ina year. Other 
large steamers are being transferred from the Atlantic to the Pacific. These 
are simply a few of the active and tangible signs of commercial expansion 
on the Pacific, signs that compel the attention of thinking Americans, signs 
that must convince every searching student that Pacific-coast domination of 
oriental trade is no lounger a dream, and that one of the features of this 
trade will be a great oriental market for Pacific coast food stuffs. 


THE NATURAL OUTLET FOR ARID-LAND PRODUCTS. 


To-day Pacific coast flour and dairy products are shipped to China and 
Japan in immense quantities, and largely to Siberia and other Asiatic coun- 
tries, and the demand for our food stuffs steadily increases. Slowly but 
surely flour is displacing rice in parts of China. Given favoring freight 
rates, the small reduction which increased shipping tonnage and cheaper 
operating expenses absolutely insures, and the Pacific coast will control the 
oriental market for cereals, canned and dried fruits, and other food stuffs. 

The Orient will absorb the products of the irrigated lands and those of all 
other Pacific coast lands within easy reach of tide water. This new market 
will obviate Pacific coast competition with the farm products of the East 
and Middle West. It may be assumed that this thought, the idea that these 
food stuffs will furnish a reliable freight, impelled the Pacific Ocean trans- 
— companies to build their newsteamers of from 10,000 to 20,000 tons. 

hese companies realize that no matter what changes may be in store for the 





Countries to which exported and ports from | Bread- H meng commerce comprehending silks, teas, and other oriental oes. the ori- 
which exported. | stuffs. my: ro ental demand for food stuffs will endure for all time, and appreciation of 


American flour, fruits, and dairy products will increase with use. 
The Orient is the natural outlet for the surplus farm products of the arid 
region foralltime to come. The Orientals can not increase their food-produc- 
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Chinese Empire: 








Ween EE Ot ees es 8 = eda ; | § § ing resources to any great extent. China and Japan take all the rice Korea 

fiom eonainn PED ate See ear. Ne et “om et can spare, and such is the demand from those countries that several times 

WH er es ee 55, 363 "183 , Korea has had to prohibit the exportation of rice. It is well known that un- 

“| eee ee der the most —— hrengianets there = soeennee =e pees of oa 

ET eRe re me ete de 835, 164 | 2. ‘ every year. e traveler in Japan is struck with the fact that the soil o 

Toval _ we |_ 14,248 | 100,137 that country is tilled to the final limit of production. For the reasons given, 

China. Russian: | . and because of the growing popularity of our food stuffsin the Orient, I main- 

Pass Cn oe 231. 464 |....... 15.598 | tain, first, that the oriental market will easily absorb our food-product sur- 

Asiatic Russia: p tot : plus; and, second, that the greater the agricultural surplus available for ex- 

Pence fee bee 361, 887 260 15,400 | Port to the Orient, the better and cheaper will our shipping facilities become. 
Rae ga eonege osonenwoncayceqewscncsases oven 40 “= THE INTEREST OF THE STEAMSHIP COMPANIES. 

7 _———-—__—] —_—_—— The transportation companies have a natural and selfish interest in pro- 

ORE cre ons atone odeiwhebasaneane 612, 959 | 300 moting an agricultural surplus on the Pacific coast. The export of American 


farm products to the Orient has been retarded by inadeqate shipping facili- 


British East Indies: ties. About $1,000,000,000 worth of American farm products are sold in foreign 






Puget Sound 


; i cipghg aibsissn dat stip wes cand inehsen- 500 | countries annually. The proportion sold in the Orient is absurdly small and 
San Francisco - -| i : for the stated cause, namely, inadequate shipping facilities. Now that 
TOW ERR cea. i a f oriental custom is being continuously and systematically solicited, now that 
Total ooo it is about to be dealt with as we deal with the custom of Europe, we shall 
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bnneitncnnininadad inating abhetdeeeoda have results as surprising to the average citizen and as gratifying to the na- 
SS tion as those attending our European trade. . 
Facilities unused might as well not exist. The great transportation com- 
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ace eS ,405,! nies of the Pacific are not increasing the tonnage of their fleets on specu- 
Cel PO os boa miccnnanseamninn | See 24, 306 tive lines. These companies know past and present conditions and are in 
OR SIMI co plea Satay oe ichiek iid stianiesaourin ss position to fairly gauge the future. They know that irrespective of what 
WEIN so tan | 1,151,614 102 81 | may be termed the goods phase of oriental trade there is an assured traffic 
| in American food stuffs that will with slight stimulation reach enormous 
TE cat a ee | 8,976,449 102 24,367 | and highly profitable proportions. This fact is already admitted by James 
—_===_ = |———— | J. Hill and others prominent in railway and shipping circles. Another and 
Japan: equally patent fact is the inability of Pacific coast producers to meet the 
Pages CN iia di nateettca s cicon teense aeuien | 624, 408 9, 621 38,366 | oriental demand for American f stuffs without conferring a reflex advan- 
Ret Pees tet, cack cs on canndaneueen | 247,446 4,919 | 104,545 tage on the farmers and manufacturers of the East and middle West. Not 
RRR SSS oa RE I ot Re 88 only will the Orient absorb the surplus food stuffs of the Pacific coast and 
WU ch a oe | 233,504 | thus lessen Pacific coast competition with Eastern producers, but the increase 
— |__—_——_|________ | in the farming area, through the irrigation of arid wastes, will create a 
Ue ri es oe | 1,105,536 14, 540 | 142,911 | larger demand for agricultural implements and other mechanical products 
Kore _————--———|-——-—-—— |---| of the Eastern manufacturing belt. 
orea: 
Puget Sound... s02 | 1.155 FUEL OIL CHEAPENING PACIFIC OCEAN TRANSPORTATION. 
BO FUND 5 cassis uset theseptacenssencasee QR veiviceccas 2, 814 | I have referred to the increasing shipping facilities of the Pacific Ocean 
|__| | as a prime factor in the solution of the Asiatic trade problem, in so far as 
le OCA untcin hibin ne ti tinddend waiting MT os. nbicin wii 8,969 | that problem relates to the Pacific coast. In this connection permit me to 
Philippi ——_ |= | point to the sudden cheapening of fuel for steam purposes as a result of fuel 
uilippine Islands: oil developments in California. In 1901 California yielded 4,329,952 barrels of 
Puget EE hive-dbte shi suswiled ss udeiiece aie 549,444 | 286, 365 2,202 | fuel oil. In 1902 the yield was 8,742,500 barrels. The yield would have been 
Ban PYERCIOG. ..... ..- 200 -cenes cereus coonence NE frensnssens 14,350 | still larger had the railway companies met the transportation demands, a 
WHR da eas sh cts wtais cb Seceice Seca 5, 695 UE Cini wc wean difficulty which within a few months has been obviated by transportation 
———_—_—_—_}——__—__|___——_ | concessions and increased equipment. <A pipe line from the oil fields to San 
ON ahi Cal ccakte elininadaie kasoiciod 599,167 | 328,994 16,552 | Francisco Bay will soon lead to a largely increased production of fuel oil. 
, ; |] The figures of comparison between coal and oil fuel realized in recent 
Total oriental countries ._................- 6,846, 298 453,179 | 825, 228 | practice in the British navy and reported by the admiralty were that 2 tons 





went of oil were equivalent to 3 tons weight of coal, and 36 cubic feet of oil 
to 6 


a aig cubic feet of coal as usually stored in a ship’s bunkers. The saving of 
The exports thus mp wapeny 5 ke rted are of the class that would mainly | stokers was considerable. In some instances a stoker’s and trimmer’s crew 
represent the yield of the arid- 


, } nd region under the influence of irrigation. | of 32 was now represented by a fireman's crew of 8 hands, whose duty was 
* — oo are = be included an output of the fruits especially adapt- | mainly cleaning rat helping the engineers with their greasing. The greatest 


The ex of b commercial gain was the increase of weight and 


ring. : pase available for freight. 
donsh eal readatuffe, hay, and dairy products from the Pacific | If 3 tons of coal were taken as equal to 2 tons of oil fuel, there was a gain in 


value of ental countries in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901, had a total | weight of, say, 1,000 tons in the freight of a first-class Atlantic steamer, and 
© of $7,624,705, a gain of nearly the whole of the bunker space, which, subject to drawbacks 
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of nonstorage in the hot parts. would be available for measurement freight. 
Allowing for these, and assuming the storage of the whole of the fuel in the 
double bottom and peaks, there would be a gain approaching 100,000 cubic 
feet of measurement made available for freight in such a vessel. The gain 
from substituting the new fuel in vessels of less steam power proportionate 
to the size would be correspondingly reduced, but it might be fairly estimated 
for most ships that 25 per cent of the space now occupied by coal-bunker 
storage could be utilized for cargo by the transfer of the fuel in a liquid form 
to the double bottom and other parts not now of any direct use. e clean- 
liness of oiling instead of coaling passenger ships and the saving of detention 
at ports of call were obvious advantages. 
WHY THE FAR WEST FARM SURPLUS MUST GO TO THE ORIENT. 

The figures in favor of fuel oil were presented to the British Institution 
of Naval Architects by Sir Fortescue Flannery, M.P. They support my 
claim that several contributing causes will inevitably bring about such a 
reduction of freight rates between the Pacific coast and oriental ports as 
will permit the profitable shipment of our cheapest and commonest food 
stuffs to oriental ports, and thus enable Pacific coast producers, those near 
the shore and those well back on the irrigated lands, to market in the Orient 
every pound of surplus food stuffs they can possibly grow. For reasons 
that will suggest themselves to the most casual observer, the farm products 
tor the Orient must be produced on the Pacific coast, and within easy reach 
of tide water. These products form a freight that will not bear the cost of 
overland transportation 

The final influence of fuel oil on oriental trade is partially indicated by the 
following statement from Dr. C. 'T. Deane, secretary of the California Petro- 
leum Miners’ Association, and an authority on fuel oil and its uses: 

“The United States transport Meade uses 80 tons of coal per day to make 
an average of 11 knots, for which the Government pays $8.50 perton. Allow- 
ing for sixty days’ steaming to Manila and return, it requires 4,800 tons of 
coal ng $41,000. If she used oil she would burn 19,200 barrels, or 2,955 
tons. wing four barrels of oil to equal one ton of coal, this would cost, 

$21,800. The same transport em- 
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co 
All 
at $1 per barrel, $19,200, saving in fuel alone 
loys 38 men as stokers and coal passers; 


ing the wages of 28 men, not counting loss of time, dirt, etc.,in placing fuel 


on the ship.’ 

The Pacific Ocean steamers are rapidly displacing coal with oil. The 
resulting economy of operation will enable the transportation companies to 
carry Pacific Ocean products to the Orient at reduced rates, and thus 
encourage the shipment of food stuffs to China, Japan, and other oriental 
countries. There is no chance for a shortage of fuel oil. The several fields 
are only partially developed; the yield is steadily increasing, and hardly a 
week passes without fresh announcements of the use, or intended use, of oil 
in place of coal on Pacific Ocean steamers. 

A SAMPLE PACIFIC COAST CARGO FOR THE ORIENT. 

A timely and instructive illustration of Pacific coast cargoes for the Orient, 
showing the variety of one of these cargoes and also the oriental demand 
for Pacific coast farm products, happens to be available for present use. 
Under a traffic agreement between the Toyo Kisen Kaisha, Pacific Mail, and 
Occidental and Oriental companies (providing for direct and regular steam- 
ship communication between San Francisco and Manila), the steamer Nippon 
Maru sailed from San Francisco on the 9th of May, with a general merchan- 
dise cargo, valued at $168,440, manifested and destined as follows: For Japan, 
$79,007; Philippine Islands, $71,495; China, $12,713; Korea, $1,463; East Indies, 
$2,815; Viadivostock, £910; Siam, $37. The principal shipments were as fol- 
lows: To Japan, 399,186 pounds sunooniel cotton, 73 packages asphaltum, 
137 cases canned goods, 605 packages groceries and provisions, 55 packages 
hardware, 240 pounds lard, 2 bales leather, 1 package machinery, 2,120 pigs 
lead, 2 packagesagricultural implements, 175 packages bicycles and sundries, 
250 sacks cement. 4 packages electrical gx tn 1 case firearms, 9 packages 









ru 
cases salmon, 2 bundles paper. 

To the Philippine iclende 1,500 barrels flour, 1,850 casks bottled beer, 
2.479 cases canned goods, 1.500 pounds coffee, 22 bales dry goods, 321 packages 
groceries and provisions, 69 packages hardware, 87 pigs lead, 200 cases min- 
eral water, 10,960 pounds beans, 2,000 pounds codfish, 1,860 pounds cheese, 555 
pounds dried fruits, 100 cases blackberry brandy, 49 packages drugs, 39 pack- 
ages electrical goods, 8 packages machinery, 9 ahoaee bicycles and sun- 
dries, 11 cases hats, 15,200 pounds ham and bacon, 11 packages leather, 7,600 
pounds lard, 25 cases nails, 10,146 pounds dried pease, 2 packages paints and 
oils, 43 cases rubber goods, 1,650 pounds seeds, 1,000 cases salmon, 98 boxes 
type, 108 cases whisky, 15 cases potash, 21 coils rope, 31 packages boots and 
shoes, 490 pounds starch, 25 boxes soap, 45 packages stationery, 960 gallons 
spirits, 200 cases and 28 gallons whisky. 

To China—1,203 barrels flour, 113 cases canned goods, 500 pounds dried 
fruits, 500) packages groceries and provisions, 20 packages hardware, 588 pigs 
lead, 516 pounds hams and bacon, 3 packages fresh fruits, 1,058 pounds cheese, 
200 casks bottled beer, 5,800 pounds pearl barley, 3 boxes soap, 14,770 pounds 
seaweed, 35 sacks sea shells. 

To Korea—5 packages groceries and provisions, 13 packages hardware, 1 
bale dry goods, 64 cases whisky. 

To Viadivostock—38 packages groceries and provisions, 11 packages ma- 
chinery, 2 packages hardware. 

To Siam—9 packages groceries and provisions. 

To Java—105 cases canned goods, 80 cases salmon. 

To Pedang—25 cases canned fruits. 

To Penang—200 cases salmon. 

To Singapore—45 cases canned goods, 305 cases salmon, 3 packages gro- 
ries and provisions. 

To India—36 cases canned goods 

The steamer also carried $154,030 as treasure en route to China, of which 
3.800 was silver bullion, $80,105 Mexican dollars, and $125 gold coin. 

The food stuffs in the manifest may be accepted as an average showing of 
this class of freight in Pacific coast cargoes for the Orient. These food stuffs 
include flour; canned, dried, and fresh fruits; cheese; barley; dried pease, 
‘ and unclassified products shipped as provisions. It should be borne in mind 
that the food stuff figures in the manifest represent one feature of only one 
of the many cargoes sent from the Pacific coast to the Orient every month. 


THE INEVITABLE CONCLUSIONS. 


The currents of air and water that so often facilitate trade and commerce 
have their complement in the commercial drift originating in conditions that 
may have been years in maturing or may have suddenly and almost unex- 
pectedly appeared in the ocean of commerce. The developing oriental trade 
of to-day is merely the fulfiliment of predictions following the admission of 
alifornia into the Union. At various times in the last thirty years visits of 
oriental embassies have directed public attention to the possibilities and 
probabilities of American trade with the Orient, and this trade has seemed 
to have been viewed from every possible point. While trade prophets have 
often emphasized the advantages of oriental trade, and shown that at some 
time more or less remote the Pacific coast would bea great beneficiary of that 
trade, its tremendous certainties have only recently been silhouetted on the 





















these would be reduced to 12, sav- | 


bber goods, 10,015 pounds tan bark, 983 gallons wine, 18 cases whisky, 3 | 
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horizon. And with these certainties, which are due in part to new econo- 
mies in transportation, to a better appreciation of irrigation values, and to 
the industrial progress of the nation, it has become apparent that the eastern 
as ge as the Pacific coast States have a new interest ‘in the oriental 
trade. 

It is clear that the United States is likely to control the carrying tonnage 
of the Pacific; that the United States will have the share of oriental trade its 
favoring proximity and varying resources demand, and that the irrigation 
and development of the arid lands is necessarily a prime factor in solving 
the oriental trade problem. The great commercial drift toward the Orient 
will sweep in that direction the surplus food product of the Pacific coast. 
As the Pacific coast gains population and progress the Eastern States will 
correspondingly benefit. Pinder these new conditions, the strides in Pacific 
Ocean commerce, as shown by fact and figure, the assured oriental demand 
for Pacific coast products, and the resulting enlargement of the Pacific coast 
market for Eastern goods, I am satisfied the irrigation of the arid lands wil 
help the whole country, and that every section, North, South, East, and 
West, _ a common interest in the adoption of a broad and national irriga- 
tion policy. 


APPENDIX D. 


[From the annual report of Secretary Hitchcock, of the Interior Depart- 
ment, for 1901.) 


IRRIGATION. 


In my report for last year attention was called to the importance of pro- 
viding, through wise administration, for the creation of homes for millions 
of people upon the arid but fertile public lands. This matter is being given 
increased attention by the public press and by writers upon the subject, and 
at the last session of Congress hearings were held by the Committees on Pub- 
lic Lands and on Irrigation of Arid Lands of the House of Representatives 

Briefly stated, the results of the examinations of the extent to which arid 
lands can be reclaimed by irrigation, made by the committees of Congress, 
show that while one-third of the United States is still vacant there are rela. 
tively few localities where homes can now be made. This is not because the 
soil is barren or infertile, but on account of the difficulty of securing an ade- 
quate water supply. There is water to be, had, but this water is mainly in 
large rivers, from which it can be taken only by great structures, or the sup- 

ly comes in sudden floods and can not be utilized until great reservoirs have 
ce built. It is impossible for a laboring man or an association of settlers 
to build these great works. 

The pioneer coming to the arid region found many small streams from 
which water could be taken out uponagricultural land. He wasable, through 
his own efforts, to irrigate a small farm and to make a home. These easily 
available waters have been taken, and a man can no longer secure a foothold, 
although there still remain 600,000,000 acres of vacant land. It is possible, by 
water storage, and by building diversion works from great rivers, to bring 
water to points where such men can utilize itand can enjoy opportunities simi- 
lar tothose had by the earliersettlers. Unless thisis done much of the country 
must remain barren, and thousands of men and women eager to become inde- 
pendent citizens must remain as wanderers or tenants of others. 

Enough work has been done by private capital to demonstrate the fact 
that water conservation and the diversion of large rivers is practicable, but, 
like many other works of great public importance, it can not be made a 
source of profit. The works of reclamation already constructed have, asa 
rule, been unprofitable, and capitalists are no longer seeking opportunities 
for reclaiming desert land when the probabilities are against their receiving 
an adequate compensation for the risk and labor involved. 

The argument has been presented that if the Government will not make it 
possible to bring water to these lands they should be turned over to the 
States, but the majority of citizens who have studied the subject are opposed 
to such action, on the ground that the vacant public lands are the heritage 
of the people of the United States and should be held for the creation of 
homes, | not made a subject of speculation, as has almost invariably been 
the case with lands donated to the States. The whole trend of enlightened 
public sentiment is in favor of an expansion of industries and commerce 
internally through wise action by the National Government rather than 
attempting to get rid of the duties and opportunities of ownership by giving 
away this valuable property. 

Two distinct conditions are to be clearly distinguished in the problem of 
water conservation for the development of the West. On the one hand there 
are localities where the agricultural landsalong the rivers have been brought 
under irrigation and there is a demand for water to an extent far exceeding 
the supply, and where all of the flood water, though stored, would not sutf- 
fice to satisfy the demands of the lands now partly tilled. The other con- 
trasting condition is where there still remain vast bodies of public land for 
which water can be provided by means of reservoirs or by diversion from 
large rivers whose flow can not be used. Here the construction of works of 
reclamation in no way affects lands now in private ownership. Between 
these two extremes are all varieties of intermediate conditions, but these 
may be arbitrarily classed with one or the other. 

In the first case reservoirs, if constructed, must be treated in the same 
way in which other public works having to do with rivers and harbors are 
managed. The water conserved should be used to increase the flow of the 
stream during the season of drought, regulating the volume so that it can be 
utilized to the best of advantage, according to the laws and customs prevall- 
ing in the locality. This is comparable to the conditions where the outlet of 
a harbor has been improved without reference to the benefits to the owners 
of the docks around the shores. 

Under the other condition, where there are unappropriated waters flow- 
ing to waste which can be brought within reach of public land, it is possible 


| to make provisions such that the Government can be reimbursed for its ex- 


The lands to be benefited by such works should be reserve d for 
nomestead entry only in small tracts, each being subject to the payment, be- 
fore the title is finally passed, of a sum equivalent to the cost of storing and 
conserving the water, such payment to be made, if desired, in installments 
extending over a number of years. , s 
Water should be brought to the point where the settlers can, with their 
own labor or by cooperation, construct ditches and laterals to reclaim the 
desert land. The conditions in this case would be comparable to opening & 
rich tract of land hitherto reserved. The moment the Government throws 
down the desert barriers or announces its purpose of so doing by making 
— the obtaining of water, there will be an eager rush on the part of 
nome seekers. With the requirement of actual settlementand cultivation, to 
be followed by the payment of the cost of storing water, the speculative 
element will be eliminated, leaving the ground free to bona fide settlers. : 
It is safe to predict, from the recent struggles for homes upon the public 
domain, that if it should be determined that the San Carios dam, for exam- 
ple, is to be built by the Government, every acre of vacant land to be — 
plied with water would be immediately taken in small tracts by mer who 
would not only cultivate the ground when water is had, but in the mean, 
time would be available as laborers in the construction of the works, an 
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would ultimately refund to the Government the cost of the wntorishing, 
In this manner thousands of the best class of citizens in the country would 
be permanently located in prosperous homes upon what is now a desert 


wate has been estimated that the western half of the United States would 
sustain a population as great as that of the whole country at present if the 
waters now unuti were saved and employed in irrigating the ground. 

The first step in water conservation has been taken by Congress in giving 
authority for setting aside great areas of wooded land, upely for the bene- 
ficial inflaence which they exert upon the water supply. This should be fol- 
lowed by the construction, within the forest reserves, and elsewhere when 
practicable, of substantial dams impounding flood and waste waters. : 

Underground waters may be had in some localities where it is not practi- 
cable to irrigate the surface by means of stored water. The conditions fa- 
vorable for artesian wells are believed to exist in a number of desert areas, 
and it is probable that important sources of supply can be had by artesian 
wells. e Division of Hydrography has begun the systematic study of some 
of these places, and has prepared maps showing the depth beneath the surface 
of the water-bearing rocks. Such maps are invaluable in the development 
of the country. These can be prepared for the edges of the artesian basins, 
where the rocks are partly upturned, but far out from the mountains it is 
necessary to sink test wells. If these are ay located,after thorough 
study of all the surrounding conditions, it may be possible to settle the ques- 
tion of artesian supplies and definitely outline the underground condition 
for hundreds ‘of square miles of public land. Only by obtaining such infor- 
mation can the value of this and the practicability of settlement be made 
known. Itishighly important, therefore, thata few such deep wells be drilled 
by the Government upon desert land for the purpose of demonstrating the 
possibility of reclamation. When it has been proved that water can be had, 
even at considerable depths, settlement will follow. 

There is no function within the power of the Government higher than that 
of makin ssible the creation of prosperous homes. In his speech at Min- 
neapolis, Mr. Roosevelt said: ‘* Throughout our ee the success of the 
homemaker has been but another name for the upbuilding of the nation.” 
The remaining public lands are the heritage of the nation and should be held 
for homes, being reserved for actual settlers under the homestead act. The 
area to be taken by any one man should be reduced so that when water has 
been conserved by the Government the homestead shall, in certain parts of 
the country, be limited to 80 or even 40 acres. 

The investigations of the Government experts have shown that, for exam- 
ple, in Arizona, where high-class fruits are cultivated, a family of five can 
obtain a good living upon 40 acres, or even 20. Inthe colder parts of the arid 
region, where forage crops are eek ry bay ee the area may be made 160 acres. 

The water for irrigation should be distributed in conformity with the 
laws of the State and without interference with any vested rights which 
have already accrued, 

Where reservoirs or main-line canals are built by the National Govern- 
ment to furnish water for the public lands, the administration should pro- 
ceed in harmony with the State laws, as would be the case with any other 
large landowner—State and Nation cooperating toaccomplish a result of far- 
reaching benefit to both. 

The expansion of our interior trade and commerce, through the settlement 
of the arid lands and the increase of population in the West, would benefit 
every class and section of our country in the same way that the settlement 
of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys has brought i age and wealth to the 
States east of the Alleghanies. he settlement of the vast arid region still 


farther to the west would benefit the whole eastern half of the United States | 


by creating new home markets for Eastern merchants, Southern cotton 
growers, and all manufacturers. It would enormously increase local traffic, 
and would tend to relieve the congestion of our great centers of population, 
creating opportunities which would go far to allay social discontent. It 
would promote industrial stability by giving to every man who wanted it a 
home on the land. The rush for lands in Oklahoma testifies that there are a 
multitude of our people who will make great sacrifices tosecure such homes. 

There need be no fear of competition of Western products with Eastern 
agriculture, since the Asiatic markets now opened will absorb the surplus of 
the Western farms, The character of these is also such that the staple crops 
of the East can not now go to the remote West, nor those of the West come 
East, excepting in the case of semitropic and dried fruits. 

The investigations which have been carried on demonstrate that, looking 
at the matter from all sides, there is no one question now before the people 
of the United States of greater importance than the conservation of the water 
supply and the reclamation of the arid lands of the West, and their settle- 
ment by men who will actually build homes and create communities. The 


appreciation of this condition is shown by the fact that both the great polit- | 
ical parties inserted in their platforms articles calling attention to the neces- | 


sity of national] aid for the creation of homes on the public domain. 


APPENDIX E. 
(From the New York Evening Post.] 
HOT WINDS OF AGRICULTURAL STATES HELD TO ORIGINATE IN ARID LANDS. 


WASHINGTON, April 24.—William H. Chadwick, chairman of the trans- 
P rtation committee of the Chicago Board of Trade, has written a letter to 

epresenative NEWLANDS, of Nevada, presenting new reasons why the pend- 
Ing irrigation bill should be passed. Mr. Chadwick holds that_the States 
lying east and northeast of the arid-land States suffer enormous loss as a re- 
sult of the burning heat coming from the arid quarters. He says; 

In behalf of many interests which will suggest themselves to you from my 
official position, I wish to call your attention to an argument in favor of the 
bill now in the House. The districts which —- the ‘arid lands,’ by 
reason of the intense dry heat there produced, and which, through the east- 
ward movement of all atmospheric conditions across the continent, are, and 
always have been, a menace to all that great agricultural country lying to 
the east and northeast of the section in question, notably Texas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, lowa, South Dakota, Indiana, and Ohio. The 
t z emendous losses experienced within the past twelve months by the farmer, 
the live-stock interests, the merchant, and common carriers, are fresh in our 
minds—a veritable calamity. 
an The great loss entailed : through the partial failure of the corn crop and 
= orced substitution on a large scale of other grain—wheat, rye, oats, etc., 
to supply the deficiency thereby caused, resulted in the cu ent of ex- 
ports to such an extent as to be not only extraordinary, but in some instances, 
&s with corn, sensational. 

The effects in the Eastern, or consumin 
fcarcely an 
duced t: 


States, are noticeable, and 
part of the Union has been unaffected by the conditions pro- 
bl scorching winds which, originating only in the arid region, 
asted the crops over a large and important part of the country. 
We, who are directly affected by such misfortunes, desire to earnestly 
— the endeavor to remove the constant menace to prosperity in such a 
Wide scope of territory, and ask for legislation to that end.” 


| against what is known as the ship-subsidy bill. 





Naval Appropriation Bill. 





SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH T. JOHNSON, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 14, 1902. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 14046) making appropriations for the 
naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, and for other purposes— 


Mr. JOHNSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: My knowledge of war ships being limited, I 
prefer to talk about the merchant ships. I shall therefore avail 
myself of the present opportunity to submit some observations 
The passage of 
this measure is advocated by some because less than 9 per cent 
of our imports and exports is carried in American ships which fly 
the American flag. The remedy for this stagnant and unsatis- 


| factory condition of the American merchant marine, we are 


assured, is for the Government to subsidize American-built ships. 

At the risk of being called an ‘‘ old fogy ’’ I protest against such 
legislation. I deny that we have the right, under our oaths of 
office and under the Constitution of the United States, to vote 
away millions of the people’s money as a gift to any set of men. 
In taking this position I do not mean to be understood as being 
opposed to the upbuilding of an American merchant marine. I 
would like to see American ships with the Stars and Stripes at 
the masthead, manned with American sailors, on all the seas and 
in all the harbors ofthe world. I wantall men to prosper; I want 
all industries to prosper; but I do not want any man or any busi- 
ness or any country to prosper at the expense of right and truth. 

In this era of money making too many questions are discussed 
from the standpoint of profit rather than from the standpoint of 
right. The Constitution of the United States, the Declaration of 
Independence, and the principles of the fathers of the Republic 
are sneered at in some quarters and lightly brushed aside. Some 
of us who still believe in them are characterized as worshipers of 
dead heroes and the advocates of obsolete principles. It is said 
by our critics that the fathers of the Republic were wise in their 
day and generation, but the country has grown and expanded in 
population, territory, and business, and the old principles and 
policies must give way to enlightened, progressive statesmanship. 
I believe that the Ten Commandments are as binding on you and 
me as they were on Moses and the children of Israel. The Proverbs 
of Solomon are as wise and wholesome tothe youth of to-day as they 
were to the young menof Jerusalem. The Sermon on the Mount, 
the essence of all truth, is as applicable to us as it was to the fish- 
ermen of Galilee. Truth and right do not change with increasing 
population and expanding commerce. Self-evident truths of one 
hundred and twenty-five years ago are self-evident now. Inalien- 
able rights in the days of Thomas Jefferson are inalienable still, 
and will so remain till the end of time. The Supreme Court said 
that ‘‘to lay with one hand the power of the Government on the 

roperty of the citizen, and with the other to bestow it on favored 
individuals, to aid private enterprises and build up private for- 
tunes, is none the less a robbery because it is done under the formg 
of the law and is called taxation.’”’ Justice Sharswood said: 

Legislation either to benefit or burden particular classes, under the idea 
that it is gooe for the State at large, infringes upon the natural and guar- 
anteed right of acquiring, possessing, and protecting property subject to the 
fair and equal contribution to the just and necessary expenses of govern- 
ment in the exercise of its properand legitimate functions. 

The government which assumes the office of controlling and 
directing the lawful industry of the citizen into the channel it 
may deem to be best assumes what does not legitimately belong 
to it. These propositions are so clear and self-evident as to make 
the conclusion inevitable that it is wrong and not within the 
province of Congress to vote millions of the people’s hard-earned 
dollars to shipowners, thus imposing burdens upon all the people 
for the benefit of a small class, under the assumption that the 
country at large will be benefited by the success and prosperity 
of the favored few. 

In the argument on this measure we are constantly told that 
Great Britain and other countries, by resorting to subsidies, have 
built up a great ocean-carrying business, and have outstripped us 
in the race. In the first place, as I shall subsequently show, this 
statement is not true. In the second place, if it were true, it 
would not follow that we can or ought to adopt a like policy. 
The government of Great Britain is founded upon the idea that 
some men are born with the divine right to rule their fellow-men, 
and that the masses ought to support the classes in luxury and 
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ease. With us nosuch doctrine obtains. Every true man is as 
good as a king, and every true woman is a queen. There are 
with us no nobles by birth, but the land is full of menand women 
who have been ennobled by sacrifices and adversity. It is not, 
however, necessary to pursue this line of thought further. Let 
us return to the proposition of fact. Does Great Britain, whose 
ships carry more than half of the ocean freight of the world, 
subsidize her ships? 
British flag and are seen on all the seas and in all the harbors 
do not now receive, and never have received, one penny of bounty 
in any form from the English Government. The truth of this 
statement is so easily accessible to every man who cares to inves- 
tigate the question, that it is incomprehensible to me why men of 


intelligence should constantly repeat that Great Britain’s success | 


in her ocean carrying trade is due tosubsidies. Great Britain does 
pay certain lines of fast steamships liberally for carrying the 
mails, but she does not pay her ships as liberally as we pay our 
ships for carrying our mails. Great Britain pays fast steamships 
so much per pound for carrying the mail. The United States 
Government pays fast American ships a large amount whether 
they carry any mail or not. Last year England paid, all told, 


for foreign mail amounting to 24.000.000 pounds, $4,500,000. The | 


United States paid for 9,198,853 pounds of mails $2,000,000. If 
liberal payments for carrying the mails are subsidies, we are 
already, and have been for many years. subsidizing ships. As 
we pay more for carrying mail than Great Britain, it would follow, 
if the arguments of the advocates of this measure are sound, that 
we should have a better merchant marine than Great Britain. 
One of the stock arguments heretofore advanced in favor of this 
measure is that the people of the United States are paying out 
annually in ocean freights the vast sum of $200,000,000, which 
goes into the pockets of foreign shipowners. This allegation is 
based upon the assumption that foreigners own all ships that are 
operated under foreign flags. If upon investigation it turns out 
to be a fact that American citizens own and operate many vessels 
under foreign flags and get the benefits of the freight, then the 
argument that the American people are sending into foreign coun- 
tries more than $200,000,000 every year to pay the owners of for- 
eign ships falls tothe ground. In 1901 Mr. Morgan purchased the 
Leyland Line of steamers. This line comprises many ships and is 
It is operated under a foreign 
flag. however. All the freights paid that line by the American 
people, as well as by the people of all countries of the globe, find 
their way to New York. Within the past few weeks practically 
all the great trans-Atlantic lines of steamers have been purchased 
by Mr. Morgan and his associates. These various lines will con- 
tinue to operate under the flag of foreign countries, yet they are 
owned by citizens of the United States. Nominally they will 


worth many millions of dollars. 


maintain their separate existence, but in reality they are controlled | 


by one man, and there will benocompetition. In this day of consol- 
idations and combinations I do not see what hope can be held out 
that by subsidizing American-built ships we would have competi- 
tion in freight. Evenif an independent company should undertake 
to build and operate ships in competition with the Morgan lines, 
the new company would be absorbed by the combination or driven 
to the wall and bought in. Of the 185,000 miles of railway in the 
United States, 120,000 miles are consolidated into five great com- 
panies. Under the idea of ‘‘ community of interests,”’ these lines 
are run practically without competition and are controlled by the 
same men. The Morgan lines of steamers and the great railways 
of this country are operated in sympathy with one another, with- 


out competition, and men under the most liberal bounties could | 


not operate steamship lines in competition with the Morgan lines. 
The Morgan lines could make the water rate merely nominal in 
order to crush out attempted competition, and then recoup them- 
selves by terminal charges and railway rates to the interior. 


It is insisted that this bill is in the interest of the American | 
— on our ships | 
at this subsidy is | 


laborer. We are told that the rate of wages 

exceeds the rates paid by other countries and t 
for the benefit of the sailors and not for the owners of the ves- 
sels. It will be observed that all the facts, as well as common 
sense, prove that the rate of the port and not the flag of the ship 
controls the wages. American ships can get seamen and labor- 
ers at Hongkong or any other port in the world where they can 
get them cheapest. However anxious the Republican party may 
be to protect manufacturers, it manifests a willingness to have 
free trade in seamen for the benefit of shipowners. 
while ago the representatives of steamship lines were protesting 


against a law that would prohibit them from employing Chinese | 


sailors, the cheapest labor on earth, and their protest was re- 
spected by the Republicans in Congress. 


I have no doubt the same men, or many of them, who were so | 


anxious to preserve the right to employ Chinese sailors, advocate 
the passage of this vicious measure for the benefit, as they allege, 
of the American sailor. When the shipping bill is under con- 
sideration, the American sailor receives high praise and eloquent 
pleas; but when the Chinese-exclusion bill is before us, we are 


The great tramp steamships that fly the | 


Only a little | 


| assured most positively that no American can stand the heat on 
| a voyage from the Pacific tothe Far East. There are and can be, 
| they tell us, no American sailors on these lines. If that be true, 
| there can be few American sailors on the seas, because all ships 
going to South America, Central America, Australia, Africa, and 
Asia, and most of the ports of the world, must pass through these 
climates, which we are told an American sailor can not endure. 
It is a case of ‘‘ now you see it, and now you don't.’’ They want 
the privilege of employing Chinese sailors because Americans can 
not stand the heat; they want the subsidy for the benefit of the 
American sailor. 

One of the vicious parts of this measure is that the subsidy is 
given to ships now in existence, and yet the excuse offered in sup- 
port of the bill is that we must encourage the building of ships in 
American shipyards. I respectfully suggest that instead of giy- 
ing millions of dollars to ships now in existence the better way to 
secure the building of additional ships would be to give the bounty 
to ships hereafter to be built. I suspect that if the bounty pro- 
posed should be withheld from ships now on the seas and under 
our flag, strong influences pressing for this legislation would be 
withdrawn. Whatever might be said in favor of extending boun- 
ties to ships hereafter to be built, on the plea that such bounties 
would insure the building of additional ships and thereby in- 
crease our merchant marine, no such claim can be mAde in favor of 
subsidizing ships that we already have. If the ships now flying 
our flag are making money, what legal, constitutional, or moral 
right have we to give them millions of the people’s money in order 
that their owners may receive still larger profits? On the contrary, 
if the owners of American ships are running them at a loss, why 
should the American Congress vote them millions of the people's 
money to save them from loss? We have never been in the habit 
of making good the losses of the thousands of men who have en- 
gaged in merchandising, manufacturing, and farming at a loss. 
Do you answer that the whole country would be incidentally 
benefited by having strong, prosperous steamship lines? Then I 
reply that the whole country would be equally benefited by the 
success and prosperity of its merchants or its farmers. 

If the shipping bill should pass both Houses of Congress and 
become law, the American Movigetion Company, with its four 
great ocean greyhounds, would receive the sum of about $1,700,000 
each year from the Treasury of the United States. All the logic 
and all the eloquence of the ages can not convince the men in this 
country who live by the sweat of their faces that it .is right to 
bestow the people’s money with such a lavish hand upon the 
millionaires who own these ships. 

We are told that it costs more to build ships in this country 
than it does in other countries. Why should it? Our raw ma- 
terial is cheaper than in any other country on earth. Our work- 
ingmen, while receiving more wages per day than the working- 
men in other countries, turn out more and better work for a dol- 
lar than the laboring men of any other country on the face of the 
earth. The steel trust sells steel, which is the principal material 
in modern ships, in all the countries of the Old World. If the 
steel trust can ship steel across the ocean and sell it in competi- 
tion with the steel plants of the Old World, the American ship- 
builder ought to get it at European prices, less the freight, be- 
cause he is favored above all other classes in this country in this 
respect. There is free trade for him. He can import free of 
duty steel, iron, and lumber, and all material that he intends to 
use, and does use, in the building of ships. It follows, therefore, 
that the shipbuilder is in a position to buy his material abroad 
whenever the home manufacturers undertake to demand higher 
prices than foreigners are willing to take. 

It is suggested that all other countries pay subsidies, and as 
they have outstripped us in the ocean carrying business, the rem- 
edy is for us to pay subsidies. It is not true that all other coun- 
tries pay subsidies, and it does not follow that the payment of 
subsidies is the cause of their outstripping us in the race of 
ocean freight carrying. There is, however, one thing that every 
nation on the face of the earth except the United States does, and 
that is this: They allow their citizens to buy ships anywhere on 
| the face of the globe and sail them under their own flag. May 
this one thing not be the cause of our poor showing in this re- 
spect? An Englishman, a German, a Frenchman, an Italian, oT 
a Russian can go into any shipyard in the world and buy his ship 
and take it home and place over it the flag of his own country. 
An American citizen is denied that privilege. If for any reason 
when he goes to buy a ship he finds it cheaper in some other part 
of the world than he finds it at home, and he wishes to buy where 
_ he can do the best, he has that right. But he will be compelled, 
| as long as he owns the ship, to operate it under a foreign flag. _ 

We are urged to pass this bill in order that in time of war we 
| can use the subsidized ships as auxiliary cruisers. That means 
if we will give the owners millions of dollars each year in ume 

of peace we will have the privilege in time of war of engaging !» 
a game of “stand and deliver,” with the Government as the 
victim. In other words, when the Government needs the ships 





















she can get them—by paying prices that would startle and shock 
our consciences. The Government in time of war can get these 
ships for precisely the same price—and that is an exorbitant one— 
whether they are subsidized or not. During the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war, which lasted about three months, the Government 
pressed into service the St. Paul, the St. Louis, the New York, 
and the Paris, at a cost to the Government of $2,864,835. We 
had been paying these ships extravagant prices for carrying the 
mails for a good many years, and when the emergency came we 
did not get them one cent cheaper than we could have gotten 
them if we had not been so liberal in all these years. 

There is another bad feature of this measure that I wish to re- 
fer to, and that is the enormous bounty provided for these mag- 
nificent passenger ships. The farmers and the laboring men of 
this country are told that they should submit to this taxation for 
the benefit of the shipowners, because, they say, it will ulti- 
mately result in cheaper freight rates on their products which find 
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a market on the other side of the seas; and yet these great bounties | 


are provided for the ships that transport across the seas not the 
farmers’ products but the millionaires, who farm the farmers. 


These subsidies are said in one breath to be necessary to equal- | 
ize the cost of construction and operation of American-built ships | 
with that of the ships of other countries; in the next breath we | 
are assured that this bounty will reduce freight rates. If it takes | 
the bounties to equalize the cost of construction and operation, | 


then the very moment the freight rates are reduced the equality 
will be destroyed. These statements can not both be true. I do 
not believe that either of them is true. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me say that we ought to preach 
und practice here and everywhere the doctrine that every dollar 
in the Treasury belongs to the people. We have no right use one 
dollar of it except to defray the necessary expenses of the Govern- 
ment. We should neither take from the rich and give to the poor, 
nor take from the poor and give to the rich, but let every man 
enjoy the fruits of hisown labors. If we are guided by that prin- 
ciple in our votes here, we will not pass the ship subsidy bill. 


Civil Government for the Philippine Islands. 


SPEECH 
HON. ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Tuesday, June 8, 1902. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill (S. 2295) temporarily to 
provide for the administration of the affairs of civil government in the Phil- 
ippine Islands, and for other purposes— 


Mr. BEVERIDGE said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: The honorable Senator who has just taken his 
seat |[Mr. McLAURIN of Mississippi] has stated that those of us 
who favor the bill have charged the opposition with slandering 
the Army, and that that charge is false. 

Mr. President, why has that charge been made? It is because 
exceptional instances of the conduct of soldiers and officers have 
been taken out of the usual and general action and attitude of our 
forces and have been presented to the Senate and the country as 
though they were the customary conduct of the American Army. 

I had not intended, Mr. President, to occupy the attention of 
the Senate any more upon this question, but upon looking over 
the Recorp this morning and finding there repeated what I have 
seen so often before—excerpts from the testimony of witnesses be- 
fore the committee as to exceptional instances of harsh measures, 
from which was carefully excluded the testimony as to the gen- 
eral conduct of the war—it seems proper and right and just not 
only to the Army, not only to the policy of the Government, but 
to the American people, that the testimony as to the ordinary and 
habitual conduct of American soldiers from the very inception of 
hostilities to the present time should be presented to the country. 

Mr. President, I do not think that the mere assertion of Sena- 
tors will be controlling or convincing. But certainly the words 
of those who have been upon the ground and who have studied 
the question and who have observed conditions there ought to 
carry greater weight than those who bring their observations 
merely from their prejudices and their imaginations. 


I.—CONDUCT OF OUR ARMY. 

_ Therefore, Mr. President, starting out with the report of the 
Commission which was headed by President Schurman, I will 
take from that report written by him a statement, made at the 
very beginning of this affair, as to the conduct of our Army. 





| meated through the Army—that we were representing the hig) 


President Schurman, who is now assailing this very policy, said, | 


with reference to the conduct of our forces in the Philippines: 


First REPORT OF SCHURMAN COMMISSION AS TO CenpuctT oF ARMY 
: : TOWARD FILIPINOS. 
The Commission is not willing to close this statement without 


tribute to our sailors and soldiers. The presence of Admiral wey asa 


ying just | 
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member of this body makes it unfitting to dwell on his personal achieve- 
ments, but he joins with us in eulogy of his comrades. We were fortunate 
in ne some of the many brave deeds of our soldiers. All that skill, 
courage, and patient endurance can do has been done in the Philippines. 

_ Attention of Senators in opposition is called to what Professor 
Schurman says immediately following. It appears that this at- 
tack on our Army is not new. But those who assailed our uni- 
form when Schurman wrote are even now forgotten, and in their 
fate there is prophecy and warning. Says Schurman: 

We are aware that there are those who have seen fit to accuse our troops 
of desecrating churches, murdering prisoners, and committing unmention- 
able crimes. - To those who derive satisfaction from seizing on isolated oc- 
currences—regrettable, indeed, but incident toevery war—and making them 
the basis of serene accusations, this Commission has nothing tosay. Still 
lees do we feel called upon to answer idle tales without foundation in fact. 
But for the satisfaction of those who have found it difficult ta understand 
why the transporting of American citizens across the Pacific Ocean should 
change their nature, we are glad to express the belief that a war was never 
more humanely conducted. insurgents wounded were repeatedly succored on 
the field by our men at the risk of their lives. 

Those who had a chance for life were taken to Manila and tenderly cared 
for in our hospitals. If churches were occupied, it was only as a military 
necessity, and frequently after their use as forts by the insurgents had made 
it necessary to train our artillery upon them. Prisoners were taken when- 
ever opportunity offered, often only to be set at liberty after being disarmed 
and fed. 


If it be said that this is a statement made at the inception of 
the war, let us turn to the statement of Governor Taft, who has 
spent two years there, and delivers the following in his recent tes- 
timony as his final judgment and conclusion; and no man has had 
better opportunity to witness the effect of kind or brutal treat- 
ment of natives than Taft. Governor Taft says: 


TESTIMONY OF GOVERNOR TAFT AS TO CONDUCT OF ARMY TOWARD 
FILIPINOS. 
COMPASSION OF AMERICAN FORCES. 

After a good deal of study about the matter—and although I have never 
been prejudiced in favor of the military branch, for when the civil and mili- 
tary branches are exercising concurrent jurisdiction there is some inevitable 
friction—I desire to say thut it is my deliberate judgment that there never was 
awar conducted, whether against inferior races or not, in which there were 
more compassion and more restraint and more generosity, assuming that there 
was a war at all, than there has been in the Philippine Islands. Now,I say 
that without having been in the war at all, having only been at Manila, 
where reports were constantly coumes in and where I was talking with 
officers of the Army, and knew what the general orders were and what the 
general policy was. 

The CHAIRMAN. You also talked with a great many Filipinos and insur- 
gent leaders, I suppose’ 

Governor TAFT. I have. 


And Governor Taft had traveled nearly all over the islands or- 
ganizing civil government when he made that statement. 

Mr. President, I desire to follow that by the testimony of Gen- 
eral MacArthur, who commanded our troops, and by two orders 
introduced by General MacArthur in his testimony, as showing 
the spirit of our military operations. 


TESTIMONY OF GENERAL MACARTHUR AS TO CONDUCT OF ARMY TOWARD 
FILIPINOS. 

General MACARTHUR. I would like to sav this—I thought I had madea 
note of it: That, in my judgment, from an intimate knowledge of military 
operations of the islands, from the operations against the Spanish in Manila, 
until I left the islands on the 4th of July, 1901, / doubt if any war—either in- 
ternational or civil, any war on earth—has been conducted with as much 
humanity, with as much careful consideration, with as much self-restraint, in 
view of the character of our adversary, as have been the American operations 
in the Philippine Archipelago, 

The CHAIRMAN. In that connection, General, there have been a great 
many stories and statements in regard to cruelties practiced by. our soldiers 
upon hostile inhabitants of the Philippine Islands. What have you to say in 
regard to that, as to the general directions of yourself and the other officers 
in command, as to the general conduct of the soldiers? 

General MACARTHUR. The standards of course are established by gen- 
eral orders and by advisory memoranda and by the reviews of courts-mar- 
tial. Theyare ona high ideal plane. There have been in the neighborhood, 
I think, of 125,000 men and soldiers in the islands. Some of those men have 
committed excesses under the provocation of hardship. That is not men- 
tioned as an excuse, butasacause. Wherever any violations of the laws 
of war have been detected the remedy has been instantly applied. It was 
my Own purpose to promulgate views in orders, by personal admonition, 
and by punitive action; but of course in conducting war all of the ferocity 
of humanity is brought to the surface, and in individual instances excesses 
have been cOmmitted. 


AMERICAN CHARACTER NOT “TRANSFORMED.” 

But to say that the Army commit excesses, or that excesses were encour- 
aged, of course is to say that the character of Americans in the Philiprfacs 
is immediately transformed by the question of latitude and longitude, which 
is not the fact. Individual men have committed individual out ut 
when we compare the conditions that exist in the Philippines to-day in that 
respect with what have existed in all modern wars between civilized state 
the comparison is absolutely in favor of the self-restraint and high discipline 
of the American soldier. 

The CHAIRMAN. Where excesses were brought to your knowledge were 
they punished? 

General MacARTHUR. Absolutely. It was my effort to get that idea per. 

est stag 
civilization and that our military movements and moves should com] 
therewith; that they must be such as to meet with the approbation of public 
opinion at home. A 

Senator BEVERTDGE. The general conduct of our soldiers and officers there, 
irrespective of orders from headquarters, was in the direction of kindness, 
mercy, and humanity, was it? 

General MACARTHUR. Absolutely, sir. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. Instead of the reverse? 

“BEARING OF OUR AKMY SUPERB.” 
General MACARTHUR. The bearing of our Army as a whole was simply superb. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. There were wards in our hospitals in Manila and 


elsewhere which were devoted to Filipino sick and wounded, were there not? 
General MACARTHUR. Yes. 
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Senator BEVERIDGE. And what were the facts about Filipino sick and 
wounded in our hospitals being attended by our physicians and nurses? 

General MACARTHUR. They were treated the same as our own people. 
A wounded enemy is a guest. A prisoner isa guest. That is the doctrine of 
military courtesy. The moment an unarmed man comes into your posses- 
sion he is entitled to the hospitality of friendship, and they always receive it. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. That was the spirit in which they were treated? 

General MACARTHUR. That was the spirit in which they were treated. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. And what is the fact about that being the case not 
only in Manila, in the general hospital there, but also as you progressed over 
the island, in the temporary hospitals you established? 

General MACARTHUR. That was so ¢ verywhere; not only by orders, but so 
by reason of the spontaneous generosity of our soldiers, who have uniformly 
displayed that kindness which is characteristic of American soldiers. ~ 

PRIVATE SOLDIERS AS TEACHERS. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. One more question. What is the fact. General. 
about the efforts of our officers and soldiers detailed from the ranks to es- 
tablish schools in the towns possibly even before civilized government be- 
gan and while it was under military control? 

General MACARTHUR. Soldiers were detailed in many instances; where no 
teachers were available we always put soldiers in. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. What was the efficiency and zeal of soldiers detailed 
from the ranks as teachers? 

General MACARTHUR. Good,I would say. In that connection I would like 
to say something in behalf of the Filipinos. That was one of their first- 
expressed wishes. Whenever we entereda town one of their first-expressed 
wishes was that schools might be established. Of course that was responded 
to instantly by us, 

Senator BEVERIDGE. By the military authorities? 

General MACARTEUR. By the military authorities. 

The CHATRMAN. That, you say, was one of their first requests? 

General MACARTHUR. Yes. And they show a great deal of ability in the 
minor administration of townships, in getting together school material, and 
getting the children into the schools 

EDUCATION BEGAN BY ARMY. 
Senator BEVERIDGE. Sothat the work of education by Americans began 
s civil administration, under the military control? 

General MACARTHUR. It began instantly. 

Senator BeVERIDGR. And as you passed forward with your troops you 
followed with your soldiers detailed as teachers? : 

General MACARTHUR. Wherever it was necessary, anditoccurred in very 
many instances. That educational question was one of the easy and pleasant 
subjects of administration. The Filipinos wanted it, and we were eager to 
give it, and we came together on that issue immediately. It was the focus 
in which originated a great deal of good will, and which is spreading over 
the island still in that same form. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. When your arms passed on and insurrection no 
longer existed in any particular locality or district, what is the fact about 
the people returning to their fields and_ homes and transacting the business 
and labors of everyday life in peace and freedom? 

General MACARTHUR. They returned in large numbers. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. And went to work? 
al MAcARTHUR. In fact, whenever I invited them to come back they 
Came back and went to work. 5 

Senator BEVERIDGE. And went to work? 

General MACARTHUR. Yes. That was noticeably so in the towns north- 
east of Manila immediately after the first outbreak. They of course had 
been misinformed and were apprehensive, and when we entered the town 
they all fied; but on our invitation they always returned. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. What is the fact about their having fled and about 
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the insurrection itself having been aided and maintained by false reports of 
its leaders concerning ts—our methods and purposes? 
Gen MacARTHUR. That obtained toa very great extent; not only the 








Filipinos, but the Spaniards had 

Senator CARMACK. What was the character of those false reports? 

General MACARTHUR (continuing). Talked of our peculiarities and stated 
many things that were not true, and the people were very apprehensive 
until they came in contact with us. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. And then they found this to be untrue and returned 
to their homes and industries? 

General MAcARTHUR. Yes. 


ORDERS OF GENERAL MACARTHUR AS TO TREATMENT OF FILIPINOS BY 
AMERICANS, INTRODUCED BY GENERAL MACARTHUR AS A SAMPLE AND 
ILLUSTRATION OF SPIRIT OF ORDERS. 

FIELD ORDERS, } HEADQUARTERS SEcOND Drviston, 

EIGHTH ARMY CORPs, 
No. 2 ) Malolos, P. I., April 2, 1899. 

1. Many of the citizens of Malolos and other towns in the vicinity desire 
to return to their abandoned houses within the lines of the army. 

rhe interests of the United States will be subserved by encouraging this 
disposition on the part of the natives in every way consistent with military 
interests 
All officers and soldiers are therefore urged to contribute to the end in 
view by considerate and kind treatment of these people, who are now part 
of and under the protection of the United States. 

The controlling insurgent authorities have persistently represented the 
American soldiers as turbulent, undisciplined, and given to gross and licen- 
tious excesses upon helpless people. 

In order to eradicate the effects of such_mendacious misrepresentations, 
it is especially necessary that all concerned should sedulously abstain from 
practices in any way calculated toannoy or engender the feelings of timidity 
or mistrust 

Unarmed natives will be permitted to enter our lines at all times during 
he day, with a view to the resumption of their usual avocations and occu- 
uncy of their houses. 

By command of Major-General MacArthur. 

That was published and circulated as generally as possible, and the con- 

sequence was that thousands, tens of thousands, perhaps fifty thousand peo- 

le. returned to different towns on the line of the railroad between Malolos 

i Manila 
Subsequently, in preparing for the advance from Malolos, the order of 

battle was issued on the 22d of April. [Reading:] 

The seventh paragraph of that order is to this effect: 7 

“7. The purpose of the United States in these islands is beneficent. It is, 
‘fore, one of the most important duties of American soldiers to assist in 
hing friendly relations with the natives by kind and considerate 
it in all matters arising from personal contact. Toexasperate indi- 

iuals or to burn or loot unprotected or abandoned houses or property is 
10t only criminal in itself, but tends to impede the policy of the United 

States and to defeat the very purpose which the Army is here to accomplish. 
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All concerned are accordingly strictly charged to practice becoming self- 
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| enumerated and to take necessary action to insure adex 
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restraint_in the premises, and it is made the special duty of all officers to 


| prevent thoughtless and ignorant men from indulging in any of the practices 


t , e juate punishment, 
as prescribed by the Articles of War, in the event_of overt acts being com- 
mitted by any member of the command, either during the contemplated 
actions against Calumpit or thereafter throughout the campaign.” 


I follow that by the testimony of General Hughes and by the 
testimony of General Otis upon this point, and by the testimony 
of Professor Barrows, not belonging to the Army, but who had 
carefully been well over the island of Luzon in the interest of our 
educational establishment: 


TESTIMONY OF GENERAL HUGHES AS TO CONDUCT OF ARMY TOWARD 
FILIPINOos. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. With reference to the line of inquiry just completed 
by Senator Parrrerson, I wish to ask you one or two questions, throwing 
light, perhaps, on the other side of the question. It is true,is it not, that the 
Americans established in Manila quite early and maintained there as long as 
necessary a hospital where Filipino wounded and sick, etc., could receive the 


‘attention of American surgeons and physicians, medicines, and other care, 


| 
| 
| 


precisely like the American troops? 

General HuGuHeEs. My recollection isthat one section of the general hos- 
pital was set aside for Filipinos, where they received the same care and treat- 
ment that were given to our own people, The one great trouble they had 
with them, though, was that their curiosity would compel them to push 
their fingers into the wounds and tear them open, and the surgeons said 
they had a very difficult time keeping the wounds in healthy condition. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. But it was an instance which was uniformly re- 
peated in various phases of practical kindness on the part of the Americans 
to the Filipinos? 

CARE OF WOUNDED FILIPINOS. 

General HuGcnHes. It was the case at all times. The wounded were cared 
for just as you would care for civilized wounded. Inorder to let them know 
that this was the case, I took great pains after they were cured to send out 
men who had lost an arm or a leg over the lines, in order that all fear of be- 
ing made prisoners might be allayed,and instances of resistance to the death 
might cease. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. What have you to say, from your experience, about 
the kindness and consideration shown by the American authorities and 
troops to the Filipinos who were soldiers or otherwise, relating instances, if 
you care to, or making your statement general, as you please? 

General HuGues. I have no hesitation in saying that, so far as I know, the 
same consideration was shown the Filipino when he was captured or 
wounded that was given to our own people when captured or wounded in 
the civil war. We have carried them by our carriers for miles; we have 
carried them two days to get them where they could get hospital treatment; 

General HuGues. J have no hesitation in saying that, so far as I know, the 
same consideration was shown the Filipino when he was captured or wounded 
that was given to our own people when captured or wounded in the civil war. 
We have carried them by our carriers for miles; we have carried them tivo days 
to get them where they could get hospital treatment; we have carried them for a 
day to get them to a hospital. Tremember one case in Antique where the man 
was shot through the head, and I asked the officer what he intended to do 
with him. He said, “Iam going to put him in ‘the hospital.’ Said I, ‘He 
will run away unless you watch him.”’ Sure enough, inside of forty-eight 
hours that man got up and ran away. 

GENERAL OTIS AS TO CONDUCT oF ARMY TOWARD FILI- 
PINOS. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. Now, will you tell the committee what the fact is 
about the cruelty toward the natives, prisoners or otherwise, of American 
officers and soldiers; as to whether cruelty by American officers and soldiers 
was practiced upon the people, oreven upon prisoners, or whether, on the con- 
trary. kindness and consideration was practiced by our troops toward them? 

General OT1s. The greatest kindness. I investigated myself, and through 
inspectors appointed by me, every statement of harsh treatment that | 
heard of while in the islands. In some cases the investigation was pursued 
for weeks. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. What is the fact about your having established, 
General, in Manila and elsewhere, if such was the case, hospital wards de 
voted to wounded Filipinos, and what care was taken of the Filipino sick 
and wounded, in comparison to the care taken of the American sick and 
wounded? 

General Oris. We put the sick and wounded in our own hospitals. When 


TESTIMONY OF 


| our own hospitals were filled, we hired the ae of the friars within the 


walled town. They were all taken care of. ye hired doctors when we did 
not have sufficient medical assistance of our own. We hired Filipino doctors 
and Spanish doctors and looked after the sick and wounded of the Filipinos, 
and they received every care possible. In fact, one of the commissions, one 
of Aguinaldo’s commissions, came in while we had a great many of the 
Filipinos in the hospital, and I invited the members of the commission to go 
around and visit all their sick and wounded throughout the city; and they 
did so, and came back and expressed themselves as greatly gratified. 

Senator Proctor. You do not think, General, on the whole, that the 
character of the American Army, so far as common humanity is concern d, 
has changed entirely in a year or two's service over there, I judge? b 

General Oris. No, sir.” We werelaughed at by the Spaniards and by Euro- 
peans for the humanity we exercised. 

TESTIMONY OF PROFESSOR BARROWS AS TO ErFrect oF CONDUCT OF ARMY 
TOWARD FILIPINOS. 

Senator Drerricn. In your travels through the island of Luzon, did you 
find any evidence that American soldiers had perpetrated any cruelties or 
used methods of uncivilized warfare upon natives, especially the water cure: 

Mr. BARRows. I found very little evidence of it. I think I have met two 
persons whose word I would trust who professed to have seen the water cure 
administered. It did not injure the natives. 

Senator DieTRicH. By whom was it perpetrated? 

Mr. Barrows. I think by small scouting -arties. 

Senator DIETRICH. Macabebes? r j . 

Mr. Barrows. Usually a company of native scouts with perhaps a few 
soldiers along. 

Not only this, Mr. President, but there also appeared before 
our committee many soldiers and two or three officers in addition 
to the general officers. The testimony of these men, all of whom 
I believe testified to the water cure, was that the general Saetace 
of our officers and soldiers was humane, kindly, considerate, ant 
compassionate, not only to the Filipino prisoners taken in war, 


but to the Filipinos themselves. I ask leave to print it without 














reading. I have taken only that portion of the testimony as to 
the usualand general conduct of the Army officers, because that is 
the only standard for just judgment and because the portions of 
testimony relating to the exceptions have been repeatedly pre- 
sented already. 

The testimony referred to is as follows: 


TESTIMONY OF CAPT. FRED MCDONALD AS TO USUAL CONDUCT OF AMERI- 
CAN OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS TOWARD FILIPINOS. 


Questions by Senator Dunots: 


Q. So far as you heard or knew there never was but one case of water cure 
over there, and that was the one at Igbaras? 

A. So far as I knew; yes, sir. My men had explicit orders to treat natives 
with the greatest care—to be more than particular. I will show the commit- 
tee to-morrow an order issued in relation to it—an official document. I was 
very careful to treat all prisoners with kindness. I might illustrate, if Iam 
not taking up the committee's time. 

The CHAIRMAN. We will be glad to hear you. 

A. (Continued.) A case of an insurgent officer whose picture I have here. 
He was the commanding officer of the insurgent forces where I was in com- 
mand of the American forces. His name was Clavira. His wife was sick in 
one of my towns, some 10 miles away from my station. I was informed of 
that fact,and J sent my doctor with orders for him to go to the town of 
Guimbal and treat the wife of this insurgent officer. He, you understand, 
was in active operation against the American troops. He did so, and while 
he was unable to do much for the woman he called on her twice. My ser- 
geant and hospital steward at that station kept track of the case, and the 
woman eventually recovered. 

We have any number of times taken sick insurgent prisoners to our hos- 
pital; we have treated the native police when they have been wounded. 
The cases of kindness by men under my command and by other officers were | 
too numerous to mention. 

The CHATRMAN. That inscription on the back of this photograph that you 
showed me is to the effect that he gave it to you? 

The WiTNEss. Yes; and I received photographs from other insurgent 
officers. Here is a photograph of another insurgent officer who commanded 
acolumn. He went away out of his way to surrender to our station, when 
he had been ordered to proceed to Jaro, for the reason that he believed the 
officers and troops in my district were very, very fair and always treated 
his troops with kindness. All these officers called on us later and thanked 
us for different kindnesses we had shown their men. 


“LIKE FATHERS TO CHILDREN.” 
By Senator BEVERIDGE: 
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Q. On that point, Captain. what was the general and ordinary course of | 
conduct of the American officers and soldiers toward the people themselves | 
who were not prisoners, and the people peaceably at work in their fieldsand | 
homes, as to kindness and consideration? | 

A. More like father and children; we always treated them with extreme 
kindness. 

Q. And the soldiers? 

A. And the soldiers the same way. 

Q. What orders did the soldiers have as to their treatment of the people? | 

A. To treat them exactly as they would citizens or nativesat home. If a | 
peaceable native was interfered with in his occupation in any way the case 
was investigated and the soldier who offended was putin the guardhouse; he | 
was punished. 

Q. Speaking of native prisoners, what was the treatment the prisoners 
you observed received at the hands of the American officers and men? 

A. Exactly the same treatment that any prisoners would receive. They 
received, for instance, the same food that our soldiers received. 

Q. If they were sick or wounded? 

A. If they were sick or wounded they were sent to the hospitals and | 
treated in the hospitals. 

Q. By what physicians? 

A. The American physicians. 

Q. And if sand. be what nurses? 

A. By American Hospital Corps men. 

Q. Now, about rations. You have some rations issued to men. I assume | 
that no member of the committee wantsany great volume of these ration re- 
ports. You may putin suchas you want to, and eliminate such as you want to. 


RATIONS ISSUED TO INSURGENT PRISONERS. 


Q. There are some I have picked Out at ranéom while you have been tes- | 
tifying on other matters. I have looked over some of these while you have | 
been testifying on other points. Here is one—ration No.419. Ifind ina period | 
of two weeks, from the 16th of December to the 3lst of December, that the | 
squad of prisoners provided for during that time was 26; that during this 
period for these 26 prisoners there were issued rations as follows: 126 rations 

f bacon, 169 fresh beef, 124 salmon, 419 rice, 419 coffee, 419 sugar, 419 vinegar, | 
419 soap, 419 salt. This was to the native prisoners, as I underutand it? | 

A. Entirely for their use; yes, sir. 

Q. [have made a very hurried, rough calculation here and I find that that 
means for each week each man had 3} of fresh beef, each Filipino prisoner; 
each one had 2 of bacon, 2 of salmon, 8 of rice, 8 of coffee, 8 of sugar, 8 of vin- | 
egar, 8 of soap, 8 of salt. I wish you would look at that ration return and 
tee if that general summary of food issued to these prisoners is correct. 

A. (After examination.) Yes, sir; the figures on the back of this return 
were made by Lieut. W. H. Plummer, commissary officer. 

Q. There are 26 of those men there, are there not? 

A. Twenty-six prisoners on that day. 

Q. I see there you issued them soap. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You may explain that—but I suppose that the soap was issued pre- 
cisely as it would be to the American soldiers? 

A. Yes; it was. 

re Q I perceive here the item of coffee and also the item of sugar. I assume 
that that also is accounted for by the fact that it was merely the issuing of 
rations to the prisoners precisely as to our soldiers? 

A. Exactly as to our soldiers, according to the order covering that. 

_Q. Now, merely to illustrate this great bundle of stuff you have here—these 
were taken out at random—I find that on ration return No. 526, 29 native 
Prisoners were served between December1 and December 15, a period of two 
wi ‘ks, with 158 rations of bacon, 210 fresh beef, and 158 rations of salmon, 
»-6 rations of rice, 626 rations of coffee, 526 rations of sugar, 526 rations of 
Vinegar, 526 rations of soap, and 526 rations of salt. A rough calculation 
makes that something more than 2} for each man a week of salmon, more 
En i} each of fresh f, 18 of rice, coffee, sugar, vinegar, oa, and salt. 
Examine that ration return and please say if that is substantia ly correct, 
and if that is also accounted for by the issuance of the same rations as to 
American soldiers? 


A. (After examination.) The statements you have made are correct as | 
shown on this return, 
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Q. So it appears on this ration return, which you say is correct, that we 
issued the Filipino prisoners fresh beef? 

A. We did; yes, sir. 

Q. We issued them coffee and sugar? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Vinegar and soap? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. As well as the other items? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Not only gave them rice, which was their habitual food, but these other 
items which are given to the soldiers of the American Army? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Mr. BEVERIDGE. 





When, Mr. President, in any war, civil- 


ized or uncivilized, ancient or modern, were such rations issued 
prisoners and such treatment given them? Here, now, is the 


testimony of private soldiers who testified to the water cure: 
TESTIMONY OF ISADORE H. DUBE AS TO ORDINARY CONDUCT OF AMER 
ICAN OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS TOWARD FILIPINOS. 
Questions by Senator BEVERIDGE: 

Q. One of your last answers was, as I heard it, that when we entered a 
town we were received by the natives; that the natives accepted American 
authority and did everything they could for us. How long were you in the 
Philippines? 

A. I was in the Philippines in the United States service about sixteen or 
seventeen months. 

. During which time you were in what islands or provinces? 

A. I was on the island of Panay. 

. You were under General Hughes, then? 
. Yes, sir. 

Q. During your service in aiding in the suppression of the insurrection 
you have or have not seen prisoners taken by us? 

A. Yes, sir; I have. 

Q. When we took Filipino piteupere, what was the treatment that they 
received from our officers and soldiers as respects kindness and care and at- 
tention? 

GIVEN “SUCH FOOD AS THEY WANTED.” 


A. They were treated as prisoners of war and fed as such. 
given good, substantial food, according to their demands. 

Q. Phat is, such food as they liked? 

A. Such food as they wanted, such food as they were accustomed to. They 
were worked, and in my judgment they were treated as prisoners of war 
should be treated. 

Q. And when they were sick or wounded, what was the attention they re- 
ceived in reference to medical attention? 

A. They were treated and taken care of by American surgeons, and taken 
into the American hospital. 

Q. And if nursed at all, by what nurses? 

A. By American nurses. 

Q. Now, continuing that same line, connecting it with your answer about 


They were 


| the way we were received, what was the general treatment of the people who 
| were peaceably inclined and that worked; what was the general treatment 


of the Filipino people by our officers and men with respect to kindness and 
consideration? 

A. The treatment, I think, was all right—was good enough—the treatment 
that was authorized by the American officers. 


‘““BE AN EXAMPLE OF AMERICANISM.” 


Q. What did you understand General Hughes's orders and the orders of 
the other American officers to be with reference to the conduct of soldiers 
toward the people? 

A. It was to treat them—the sympathizers—with kindness and to be an ex- 
ample of what Americanism was. 

. And did you do that? 
. Yes, sir. 

Q. And did your comrades do that also? 

A. As far as I know. Well, that is, my own comrades in my company; 
that is all I am supposed to know about it. 


TESTIMONY OF GROVER FLINT AS TO USUAL CONDUCT OF AMERICAN 
OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS TOWARD FILIPINOS. 
Questions by Senator BEVERIDGE: 

Q. How long did you say you were in the service there 
a half? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ever observe in your service Filipino prisoners after they had 
been taken by us? 

A. I have seen some in the guardhouse; yes; and some in the hos} 

Q. You found them in the hospital? 

A. Yes, sir. 

FILIPINOS PRISONERS TREATED AS WELL AS OUR OWN. 


Q. You may state what the facts are as to the care and attention they 
received in the hospitals as compared with the attention and care our own 
soldiers received. 

A. I think it was usually quite good, as far as that goes. 
thing 

. What did you observe——- 

Senator CULBERSON. Let him finish his answer. 

Q. (Continuing.) During your service as to the care and kindness 
fested to the Filipino prisoners by American officers? 

A. I think it was most excellent, 

Q. That was the usual course, with reference to the Filipino prisoners? 

A. Yes, sir; I think it was. 

Q. And with reference to Filipino people engaged in peaceable pu 
what was the conduct of the American officersand men toward then 

A. I think it was as kind as you could make it in every case—that is, I never 
saw any other spirit. 

Q. You spoke about the guardhouse a moment ago. I want to ask you 
whether the Filipinos in the guardhouse were treated any differently from 
our own men in the guardhouse? 

A. They were fed differently; that is all. 

Q. That is, were they fed the food to which they were accustomed? 

A. Yes, sir; the food to which they were accustomed, but they were treated 
the same as our men otherwise. 

The same as American prisoners in the guardhouse? 

. Yes, sir. ‘ 

You saw no distinction? 

. No, sir. 

Except in the case of food? 

. Yes; they were on a different ration. They did not like our ration, 
. That is the reason they were given the different ration? 

. Yes, sir, 


about a year and 


tals 


I never saw any- 





mani- 


rsults— 


POrOr>o>o 
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TESTIMONY OF D. J. EVANS AS TO THE UsvAL CoNnDUcCT OF AMERICAN 
OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS TOWARD FILIPINOS. 


Questions by Senator BEVERIDGE: 


Q. How long did you serve altogether in the Philippine Islands? 

A. Very nearly two years. 

Q. During that time you were in what part of the archipelago? 

A. I was in the island of Luzon, from Manila to—do you want—— 

Q. Justgenerally. And during this time what is the fact as to your having 
observed any number of prisoners taken by our troops? 

A. Ihave seen a great number of prisoners; yes, sir. 

Q. Tell the committee what the fact is as to the treatment of those pris- 
oners by American officers and men, as to kindness and consideration or the 
reverse 

A. The majority of the prisoners, until the time I went north, if they were 
taken and had arms they would be kept a few days and their arms would be 
taken away and then probably they would be paroled or released. 

PRISONERS PREFERRED TO REMAIN WITH US. 
_Q. During the time they were in our custody what is the factas to the food 
given themy 
” A. Thi y were fed, and if there was any work to be done they had to do it: 
but they were treated, up to this time the water cure commenced, as well as 
they could be. Some of the Filipino prisoners actually preferred to remain 
in the American lines, prisoners, than to be among their own people. 
Q. Ax] the sick and wounded among them? 
A. They were given hospital treatment. 


Q. The same as our men?’ 

A. Yes, sir. In the front of their hospital, I believe, there were two 
wards. 

Q. You speak of their hospital. Do you refer to the hospital in Manila’ 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That was given up entirely to the Filipino sick and wounded? 

A. Yes, sir. 

2. And what physicians attended them? 

Our physicians and our nurses. 

Q. Our nurses also? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is the fact as to the treatment of these prisoners, and sick and 


wounded being given the same‘as to our sick and wounded? 
A. I could not see any difference, except probably the rations would not 
be the same. The Filipinos themselves would prefer rice. 


Q. They would prefer rice? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. They were given what they preferred? 

A. Yes, sir. 

g. Do you understand that to be the reason why there was any difference 
in the rations given to our own soldiers and to the Filipino prisoners? 

A. That is the only reason I can give. 


Q. They being used to it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Yes: what is your observation as to the treatment of the people engaged 
in peaceable pursuits, as to kindness and consideration, or the reverse, from 
the American officers and the men? 

A. They were never molested if they seemeg to be peaceable natives 
They would not be mo 











ested unless they showed some signs of hostility of | 


some kind, and if they did, if we struck a part of the island where the | 


natives were hostile and they would fire on our soldiers or even cut the tele- 
graph lines, the result would be that their barrios would probably be 
burned. 

PEOPLE RETURNED TO THEIR FIELDS. 

Q. After our troops had passed over a district, what is the fact as to the 
people returning to the fields and engaging in the business of tilling the soil, 
returning to their homes after peace had been established ? 

A. As far as I could see we would not much more than get through a town 


until you would see the natives coming back from the hills, carrying, little | 


white flags on sticks. Aswe struck a town we could not see a native hardly, 
but when we got 200 or 300 or 500 yards beyond the town we could see them 
coming in with these white flags. 

Q. And what is the fact as to their going to work in the fields after peace 
had been established ? 

A 
back. 

Q. What did you understand the orders from the officers and the com- 
manding generals to b« 
toward peaceably disposed people engaged in peaceable work; as to kind 
ness or the reverse? 

A. We never had any orders to molest any of them who were peaceab!y 
inclined, none whatever. 

Q. And you say that sick and wounded Filipinos had the same treatment 
as our own people? 

A. That was the First Reserve Hospital in Manila; yes. I never observed 
them in any other hospital. I spoke of that because I had seen it. 


Q. You say that upon our approach—that is, in the first advance—when 
we would come to a town, people would depart? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q. After we would leave the town they would return? 

A. Yes, sir 

Q. Then, when you came back again you found them at work in the fields. 
Y $ a 77 9 
48 that Sorrect? 


A. Yes, sir. 

. Now, then, when you returned, did or did they not run away, as in 
the first instance? 

A. I had in mind the town of Taytay. When we approached that town 
we approached them under a line of fire, and we drove the natives from the 
town. 

Q. That was on a Sunday? 

A. I believe it was 

Q. I remember that very well. But what Iam drivingat is this: After 
our column had passed and peace had been established, and you returned and 
found the people at work in their fields, then did they run away again as in 
the first instance? 


A. No, sir; they stayed right in their town. 
PEOPLE LOST FEAR OF US. 

Q. They appeared to have lost all fear or misunderstanding of us? 

A. It appeared so; yes, sir. 

Q. When did you leave there? 

A. L left there the latter part of January, 1901. 

Q. What were the last prisoners you saw in our custody? Did yousee any 
the lat month of your stay there? 


A. I was in the hospital at Dagupan, and there was one prisoner brought 
there that our company had captured. They opened fire on our com y at 


a plac » called Moneoda, and wecaptured one man who had been shot a couple 
of tim »s or three times. 


They were continually working in the fields, and they would come 


as to the conduct of American officers and soldiers 


| at the beginning we heard a great deal of that. 


| we let them 


Q. And you saw him? 

A. Isaw him when they brought him to the hospital. He was taken to 
our hospital, and then he was taken to another hospital called Lingayen, or 
something like that. 

. What treatment was he given? 

. I did not see. 

4 zou simply saw that he was taken to the hospital? 
. Yes, sir. 

Q, So far as you know then and observed, there was no difference in the 
treatment of prisoners taken in battle or otherwise, at the end of your sery- 
ice, than there was at the beginning of it; that is to say, our treatment of 
prisoners—sick, wounded, or otherwise—was what as to kindness? 

* A. saey were always fed, and if there was extra work to be done they did 
itasarule. 

Q. Did you observe any cruelty practiced upon the prisoners? 

A. oo prisoners we had captured? 

es. 


A. No, sir; none that I can think of. 


TESTIMONY OF JANUARIUS MANNING AS TO THE USUAL ConpvuoctT or 
AMERICAN OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS TOWARD FILIPINOS. 


Questions by Senator BEVERIDGE: 


. How long were you in the service in the islands altogether? 
. Over a year; somewhere about a year and five months. 

Q. During that time you observed prisoners taken from time to time 

A. Yes; a lot of prisoners. 

Q. Will you state what the treatment of those prisoners was from our 
— and men with reference to kindness and care and consideration, or 
the reverse’ 

A. Weil, I never saw them ill-used; they always got enough to eat. 

Q. What kind of food’ 

A. They got rice and meat. 

Q. Was that the food they preferred? 

A. Rice is what they generally live on. We gave them meat with it and 
hardtack. 

2. When they were sick and wounded what attention was given to them? 

. They would be given medical treatment. 
. By whom? 

A. By the Army surgeon. 

Q. vr the same surgeon that attended our soldiers? 

A. Yes, sir 

Q. And where hospital treatment was required what occurred then? 

A. Well, I have seen them take the prisoners up from the guardhouse and 
put them in the hospital. 


SAME HOSPITAL OUR OWN MEN OCCUPIED. 


Q. The same hospital that our soldiers occupied? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And if nursing was required, who did the nursing? 
A. The attendants in the hospital. 
Q. The same attendants that did the nursing to our soldiers? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. General Hughes was in command at Panay, was he not? 
A. Yes, sir 
Q. He was your commanding officer? 
A. Yes, sir 
). What did you understand to be the directions and desires of Genfra 


| Hughes and your other superior officers as to the treatment which should be 


given by you and other soidiers to the people in general who were peaceably 
inclined, as to care and kindness and consideration, or the reverse? 

A. The orders were to treat everyone right; to treat them kindly. 

Q. Did you obey those orders? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was that the rule also with your comrades? 

A. Yes, sir 

@. So that the general treatment of the Filipino people engaged in peaceful 
pursuits by American soldiers and officers was kin, coartecas, and consider- 
ate—or was it the reverse’ 

A. Yes; I would say it was. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. That is, you mean—— 

Senator CULBERSON. Let him answer the question. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. I want him to answer it. I put it in the alternative. 

(The question was repeated by the stenographer. ) 

a (Continued.) I would not say it was the reverse; I would say it was 

kind, 


TESTIMONY OF CAPT. JESSE LEE HAUL AS TO USUAL CONDUCT OF AMER! 
CAN OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS TOWARD FILIPINOS. 
Questions by the CHAIRMAN: 

Q. Did you hear of any cruelties being inflicted by Filipinos on our me! 

A. Yes; I heard that, of course. That ceased a great deal after we gut 
so many prisoners. When we first went out there if a man got cut off the) 
would do him. Many cruelties were inflicted, and especially in the 5 
Corps 

Q. You say that ceased? 

A. I say there was less of that toward the last. 

Q. After we had—— ar 
A. There were a great many of the prominent men in our possession, bul 
When the game first started 
men were caught out and some of them boloed to death and hacked up. 

By Senator CULBERSON: 

Q. Did any of that occur in your command? a 

A. One of my men isall that occurred in my command. That wasat Santa 
Cruz. He disappeared from the face of the earth, and afterwards we found 
some remains which were supposed to be his. 

2. Was he a Macabebe? 

. A Macabebe; yes. 
By Senator DirTRICcH: 

Q. 

A. 


ignal 


Up in these mountains there were usually what they called ladrones 
Yes, sir; ladrones. 


“FED THEM AND LET THEM GO.” 


Q. Fee perhaps it was the ladrones and the outlaws that that order pe! 
tained to? 

A. As I said, there was nothing left there but the bushwhackers and la- 
drones. I think the resistance to the organized army over there had ended 
While there was an organized army, and we were following it from place to 
place, there was nothing of that sort. In fact prisoners were turned loosé ; 
0, and we treated them like we would treat children. It was 
as if we would spank them and let them go. 
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By Senator BEVERIDGE: 


Q. On that point, and on the point several times mentioned of the pris- 
oners taken, what was the treatment by the American soldiers and officers 
of the prisoners of war which we took, as to kindness and consideration 
toward them? 

A. Well, we fed them and let them go. We paroled them, asa usual thing. 
We took good care of them and dressed their wounds if they were wounded. 

Q. And if they were sick? 

A. They got as good treatment as our own men received. 

Q. From our own physicians and surgeons? 

A. Yes; by our own physicians and surgeons. If Lever took aman as a 
guide, under the directions of General Schwan, I always paid him; and we 
always paid for chickens and everything else we got. Every horse we took 
I know was paid for, Iwould always give a receipt, if I could find the 
owner, and commissions came around afterwards to settle up. 

‘ Q. Where you took a horse you gave a receipt and a commission settled 
‘or it? 

A. The quartermaster would settle, although sometimes the owners were 

gone and we could not find the owners, you know. 


INSTRUCTED TO IMPRESS FILIPINOS WITH OUR DECENCY. 


Q. You spoke a moment ago about the understanding you had there as to 
the policy of our officers an 
you said, you made up to them. 

A. That was the endeavor, to impress them with the idea of our decency and 
with the good conduct of American soldiers and American people, to give them 
the right idea of it. 

Q. Pursuing that and enlarging on the question of Senator LopGE, what 
was the general conduct of our officersand men toward Filipino people who 
were not engaged in hostilities, as to kindness and consideration? 

A. They were kind tothem. The idea was to impress them with the fact 
that there was no animosity existing as far as we were concerned, 

Q. Were you with Lawton in May, 1899? 

A. No; I reached him—— 

Q. You were not with him at San Isidro? 

A. No: he was in San Isidro first; I did not get there until fall. That 
country had to be reoceupied. We fell back from there and we had to go 
out and go all over the same country again. 

Q. When you left, that portion of the country had been pacified, had it 
not? 

A. Apparently so. The telegraph lines were undisturbed there for three 
or four months. 

Q. Were you over that country before you left? 

A. Yes; I was up at Calumpit and Tarlac. 

. That Bagbag district’ 

A. Yes; up the Bagbag River. 

Q. Did you observe the people had returned to their homes and were at 
work in the fields? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were they peaceful and undisturbed under our authority? 

A. Yes, sir. 

MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT AND SCHOOLS ESTABLISHED BY MILITARY 

AUTHORITIES. 


Q. Captain, did you make any observation concerning thé establishment of 
a civil government after we would occupy a place, such as Malolos or any- 


thing of the kind, or the establishment of schools by the military authorities? | 


men toward the people, as to kindness, and, as | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


A. I only saw the schools; there was no government except the military | 


government; we had not gotten to the experiment of putting in any of the 
hatives. 

Q. Idonot mean that; I mean the establishment of civil government under 
General Otis’s orders? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is, municipal government? 

A. Municipal government; yes. 
“ Q. That was done by the military authorities immediately after occupa- 

ion’ 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And were schools established by the military authorities? 

A. Not in all the places. 

«. In some of them? 

A. In some of them; yes, sir. 

Q ane they were taught by soldiers detailed for that purpose? 

A es, sir. 

Q. That is, we would occupy a place and establish a municipal govern- 
na stablish a school, and detail a private soldier to teach ity 

é es, SLT. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. RIcHARD V. HUGHES AS TO THE UsuAL ConpuctT oF 
AMERICAN OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS TOWARD FILIPINOS, 
Questions by Senator BEVERIDGE: 
Q. And how long were you in the island? 
A. About a year. 
Q. What portion of the islands? 
A. Southern Luzon, in Batangas and Laguna provinces. 
©. Who was in command? 
A. Lieutenant Merchant. 
Q. I mean who was the general in command of that division? 
A. I forget his name now. 
( ; Did you during your service observe any number of prisoners taken by 
our forces? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Will you state to the committee what treatment they received at the 


hands of the American men, as to kindness and consideration? 
A. As to which? 


“TREATED JUST AS GOOD AS AMERICAN PRISONERS.” 


Q. As to kindness and consideration, or the reverse? 
A. We took some prisoners at Magdalena, and while they were in confine- 
ment at Magdalena they were treated just cs good as American prisoners. 
Q. And as to the soon peven them; whether abundant or not? 
k 


_A. Tt was abundant o 
rice, bacon, and hardtac 
Q. The same as the American troops received? 
A. No; we received beef once or twice a week and potatoes. 
The rice was the food—— 
. The principal food which they got. 
2. 7 ae the food to which they were accustomed? 
. Yes, sir. 
2. And which they preferred. Yes or no. 
. Yes; they preferred rice. 


Q. When they were ill or wounded, what care was given them by the 
American authorities? * 


ts kind, and was the regular ration, consisting of 
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A. The doctor, Dr. Stoeckele, of North Eighth street, Philadelphia, at- 
tended them, not only as prisoners, but in the barrio. 

Q. So not only the prisoners, but the people themselves received attention 
from American physicans? 
aa He was the only physician, though, that I knew to do sucha thing as 

t. 
SAME TREATMENT IN HOSPITALS. 

Q. In the hospitals where you have been, either as a patient or as an ob- 
server, what was the fact as to the treatment of the Filipinos in those hos 
pitals: what kind of treatment did they receive in comparison to that re- 
ceived by our own men? 

A. Just the same treatment. 

. From American officers and from American nurses? 

. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, with reference to the treatment of people who were peaceably at 
work. from American officers and men—what was that, as to kindness and 
consideration, or the reverse? 

A. They never molested them, to my knowledge. 

. What was your understanding, asa soldier, of the general conduct 
which was expected from you by the commanding officer of your division 
with reference to the treatment of people who were peaceably disposed, who 
were at work? 

A. I treated them the same as I would and did treat any persons that I 
knew—with kindness, with courtesy, in every respect. Whenever I found 
that they were in any way wrong I would arrest them and notify my com- 
manding officer. 

. And your comrades, the same or not? 

. The same, as far as I could see. 

Q. So that the feneral treatment of the people by American soldiers and 
officers was as you have described your own treatment of them as being” 

A. Yes, sir. 

TESTIMONY OF LE Roy E. HALLOcCK AS TO THE UsvuAL ConpucT or 
AMERICAN OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS TOWARD FILIPINOS. 


Questions by Senator BEVERIDGE: 


Q. Then, your entire service in the Philippines was how long? 
A. About seventeen months, I think. 
Q. During that time where were you most of the time? 
A. At Leon. 
2. Is that in Panay? 
. Yes, sir. 
Q. While General Hughes was in command there? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q 


. Now, aside from the application of the water cure to these men under 
the circumstances you have told of, what was the veneral conduct of Ameri- 
can officers and soldiers toward the people, as to kindness or otherwise? 

Senator PATTERSON. He has said that where they were friendly it was 

ood. 
. . (Continuing.) Where they were friendly? 

A. Ishould say they treated them very well. 

Q. And you observed during your period of service there prisoners in ad- 
dition to these thirty that were brought in in these three conflicts? 

A. Yes, sir. : 

Q. And when those prisoners had been captured what was their treatment 
by American officers and soldiers as to kindness and care, and as to the food 
they were given and places they were put? 

A. They were put in the guardhouse and made to do some little work. 
They always had plenty of rice to eat, and hard-tack they gave them some- 


| times, and coffee. 


| for such mats as were brought them by their own people. 
| 


Q. That was substantially the same rations as our own men received, ex- 
cept as to rice, was it not? 

A. Yes, sir. Y : 

Q. Did they prefer the rice to our kind of food? Is that the usual food of 
the natives? 

A. That is the food they used; yes. 

Q. What is your understanding, Mr.-Hallock, as to what your officers and 
the commanding general, General Hughes, expected of soldiers in their 
treatment and intercourse with the friendly natives? 

A. To use them well. 

Q. And you followed those orders? 

A. I did; yes, sir. 

Q. And of course your comrades the same? 

A. Yes, sir. 

TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM LEWiS SMITH AS TO THE USUAL ConpuCcY or 
AMERICAN OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS TOWARD FILIPINOS. 
Questions by Senator BEVERIDGE: 

Q. How long did you serve there? 

A. We arrived there the 30th of October, 1899, and left there the 4th of 
March, 1901. 

. So you were there practically two years? 

ye About eighteen months on the islands. 

. You were there in Iloilo part of the time? 

. We were there about a month; not over that. 

Q. You were in Manila part of the time? 
A. No, sir; I was never in Manila at all. 

2. Did you go about the hospitals in Iloilo? 
. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you observe Filipino prisoners, wounded or sick, attended to in our 
hospital by our surgeons and nurses? 

A. Idid not. I was not there at the time when any Filipino prisoners were 
in there. I was not there any great length of time anyway 

. Did you observe any kind treatment upon the part of the officers and 
soldiers during the service of your enlistment or your service there’ 

A. To the natives? 

. Toward native prisoners? 

. Ido not think they treated the native prisoners in our quarters in re- 
gard to sleeping quarters very well. We had about forty of them at the 
time— — 

. Did you know General Hughes? 

Senator RAWLINS. Let us have an answer. 

A. (Continued.) At the time Igbaras was burned we took about forty of 


| them there, and they were made to sleep on the ground in the basement of 


the building. 
ON THE GROUND OR ON MATS. 
Senator BEVERIDGE: 
. Really, on the ground. 
. Yes, sir. We had two places to keepthem. We had to build one place; 
one place was where we locked our own prisoners, in case we had any, and 
we turned that over; and after that was full they lay on en, except 


. ; therwise they 
had nothing to lie on. 
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; Q. And their own people were permitted to bring in mats and other com- 
orts’ 
A. Yes; food. 


By Senator McCoMAs: 





Q. How did you treat them? 

_A. WhenI came in contact with them—well, if I took them out and worked 
them I was pretty careful to keep them at work and see that they did not get 
away. 

@. Did you treat them humanely and kindly? 


A. I did not treat them unkindly. I kept them at work all the time. 

Q. So far as you were concerned, you endeavored to treat the prisoners 
humanely? 

A. Yes, sir. They treated me well and I treated them the same. 

PRISONERS TREATED WELL. 

Q. How did those about you treat them? 

A. They treated them well. 
@. That is the extent of your own observation, is it not? 
A. That is the extent of my observations, so far as I saw. 

&: Were the Filipino prisoners that you described as sleeping where our 
soldie 


ground, fed abundantly by our authorities? 
A. They were fed from our rations—yes. 
Q. a same food that the American soldiers were fed? 
A. Yes. 
Q. They were not beaten or struck or abused, were they? 
A. No, sir; I did not see them beaten or struck. 
Q. 
A 


e 


And the men under your charge you merely kept at work? 

. Yes, sir. 

. As you would keep any other men at work whom you supervised? 
Yes, sir: and I looked out that they did not escape. 

If the prisoners got sick they were attended by the American physi- 


. Yes, sir; they were. ; 
And they received the same medicine that our soldiers received? 
. They did at that time, quite a number of them. 
SAME FOOD AND MEDICINES. 
. By Senator BEVERIDGE: 
Q. So far as you observed, they had the same treatment that our soldiers 
hs 3? , 
A. Yes, sir. ; 
Q. The same food and medical attendance? 
A. Yes, sir; they were taken to the hospitals. 
myself, and they would be given medicine. 
Q. So that the Filipino prisoners had the same food and the same medicine 
and the same attendance, so far as you observed, that our soldiers had? 


I have taken them there 


| 


rs who were also under surveillance slept,as on some mats on the | 


Senator PATTERSON. Do you mean by that statement that the army fight- 
ing for independence has become so small by captures, by battles, by sur- 
renders, that those who remain fighting for independence are guilty of a 
crime? Isita crime because the prospective independence is more remote 
now than it was two or three years ago? 

Governor Tart. It isa crime because it is subjecting their own people, in 
whose interests they profess to be carrying on the war, to the greatest priva- 
tion and suffering. 

Senator PATTERSON. At the hands of the American Army? 

Governor TAFT. The people who are not in those provincesatall. They 
are keeping them back from earning a living. They are keeping them back 
from their ordinary vocations. In the very province of Batangas itself the 
great majority desire peace, and are only held there because of the system 
of terrorism of which I speak. Now,I say that warfare which depends upon 
terrorism and murderisacrime. That is all I have to say. 

Senator PATTERSON. Is it because in your opinion the independence of the 
Philippine Islands has become hopeless that those who are contending for it 
are guilty of crime? 

Governor Tarr. I think independence for the time has become hopeless. 

Senator PATTERSON. And therefore those who are fighting for itare guilty 
of a crime? r 

Governor TAFT. They are guilty of a crime in the method which they seek 


| to attain it. 


INTERVIEW OF A, BURLINGAME JOHNSON AS TO CONCENTRATION CAMPs 
(REPRODUCED FROM NEWSPAPER AND INTRODUCED BY GENERAL 
HUGHES IN COURSE OF His TESTIMONY). 

“AS TO CONCENTRATION. 


“T know itas itis practiced there. It isa misnomer to call ita policy of 
concentration, because the world has learned to puta significant meaning to 
that word. The policy as practiced in the Philippines has no element of 
cruelty init. It is simply an order to the inhabitants of a particular locality 
to move from one portion to another, and there they reside and carry on 
their operations and business. If the locality into which they have moved 
does not afford them ample support, the United States Government provides 
them with food and shelter. The people are pleased with it, because they 
are permitted to lead an easier life—much easier than at home. Thereis no 


| element of punishment or deprivation. They are simply requested to come 


A. They did not have the same rations; they were provided by the Gov- | 


ernment, but were not the same rations that we had. 


Q. I understood you to say that they had thesame rations; that they were | 


fed out of the same rations. 


A. That wasa mistake of mine, then. It was issued by the Government, 


drawn from our commissary, but not the same class of rations that we had. ' 


Q. It was plentiful and good food? 

A. Yes 

Q. Food that they were used to? 

A. Yes; it consisted more of rice, and the like of that, and they preferred 
it to our meats. 
Q. In other words, they got the food that they preferred? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And ae is the only respect in which there was any difference in 
spect of foo 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. (Continuing. ) 
our own soldiers? 


A. Yes, sir. 


r 


Between the treatment given them and the treatment 
of 





Il.—RECONCENTRATION. 

Along this general subject we have heard a great deal of asser- 
tion and a great deal of rather violent rhetoric upon the qnestion 
of reconcentration camps. It is said that we have established 
reconcentration camps in the Philippines and there was associated 
with the word ‘‘reconcentration *’ the policy of Weyler in Cuba. 
The effort has been made to impress the American people with 
the fact that we were pursuing that same policy in the Philippines. 

Mr. President, the testimony of those who were on the ground 
refutes that. I therefore present the testimony of Governor Taft, 


a portion of an interview of Mr. Johnson, introduced by General | 


Hughes in giving his testimony, the testimony of General Hughes 
himself, the testimony of Professor Barrows, and the testimony 
of Colonel Wagner, who was appointed to investigate these camps, 
and others, and I ask that they be printed without reading. 

The testimony referred to is as follows: 

Governor Tarr. The order of General Bell has been published since I left 
the Philippines. 

GENERAL BELL'S ORDER. 

Senator CULBERSON. I have here a copy of the order, published in the 
Washington Star of January 20. There is a copy not only of the general 
order of General Bell’s in reference to concentration, but a copy of his 
special instructions to subordinate commanders on the subject. 

Governor TAFT. I will read it, if you desire me to comment on it. 
not read it. 5 ’ 

Senator CULBERSON. You have not read it? 

Governor TAFT. No, sir. . s 

Senator CULBERSON. I simply wanted to ask if you entertain the same 
opinion with reference to the character of the war after reading this order 
of Bell's that you expressed a few moments ago? [This reference is to the 
statement of Governor Taft already given above. ] 

PRESENT RESISTANCE TO AMERICAN AUTHORITY “A CRIME AGAINST 

CIVILIZATION.” 

Governor TAFT. I have no doubt I should, for this reason: War has been 
ended in all these islands except in Batangas and Samar. That which re- 
mains is a crime against civilization. It is a crime against the Filipino people 
to keep up that war under the circumstances, and those engaged in it have 
worn out the right to any treatment but that which is severe and within the 
laws of war. 


Ihave 


” 


into a certain district. 

They are moved out of danger, then, for their own benefit? 

‘Exactly: because those who are inclined to favor the Americans are 
assailed by the ladrones or the rebels, and unless they came within the lines 
of the American Army they would be compelled to pay tribute to the insur- 
gents. These people largely accept this concentration, as it is practiced, as 
a relief instead of a punishment. It isa relief from a punishment inflicted 
upon them by the insurgents, with whom they have no sympathy.” 


TESTIMONY OF GENERAL HUGHES ON RECONCENTRATION. 


Senator CULBERSON. You asked to introduce into the record a statement 
from Mr. A. B. Johnson. Do you indorse his statement in that paper that 
the policy of concentration pursued by General Bell is not intended as a 
matter of punishment? 

General HuGHEs. It certainly is not intended as a matter of punishment 
It is probably intended to put them out of harm’s way in part, and to keep 
them out of mischief in the other. There is no idea of punishment in it. 
That is not the intention. 

Senator CULBERSON. Do you indorse the statement of Mr. Johnson that it 
is intended for the good of these people that they should be concentrated 
within a certain limit, and that unless they shall so concentrate there their 
property shall be absolutely destroyed? Do you regard that order as in the 

| interest of those people rather than in the interest of their subjugation by 
the United States authorities? 

General HuGHEs. It is to their interests in this way—that if we can sepa- 
rate the insurrectos, of whom there are but few, from the peaceable citizens, 
the finishing up of the contract will be very short, and they can go back and 
live perfectly contented and happy. Itis tostop these few guns from disturb- 
ing the whole community. 

Now, I will give you an instance. 





A miserable beggar had a revolver and 
six cartridges. He disturbed a whole district until they caught him. They 
caught him with his gunon. There was not a good cartridge init. Every 
cartridge in it had been tried and failed, and yet with that one revolver he 
kept the whole district in a state of terror. 

Senator CULBERSON. Do you understand that the military authorities of 
the United States provide provisions and sustenance for the Filipinos after 
they are concentratea’ 

General HuGuess. I do not know anything about it. 


TESTIMONY OF PROFESSOR BARROWS ON RECONCENTRATION. 


Senator BEVERIDGE. You were pretty well over the island of Luzon, as I 
judge from your answers to questions, particularly in those provinces going 
northward from Manila to the north portion of the island, Did you observe 
in the prosecution of your work the operation at any point of the reconcen- 
tration policy, of which so much has been said? If you did, tell the com- 
mittee what it was with reference to its cruelty or the reverse. Describe it 

Mr. BARRows. I was in one province which was reconcentrado, and | 
think I visited all but one town in the province. I think the matter has been 
very greatly misunderstood. In this case the population was in no sense 
confined within barriers inimical to its well-being. There was no barbed 
wire fence business atall. They were simply required to dwell and to work 
along a great cultivated stretch which made up the arable land of the prov- 
ince, within a certain distance ofa military road that traversed it. They had 
tostay there. They could not go out to the mountains. They could not take 
to the woods. Of course within those limits they could pass, and pass for 
miles; harvest their rice; fish; do anything they wanted to do; but they must 
stay in the territory capable of patrol by the military forces. , 

Senator BEVERIDGE. But within those limits their personal action was 
free? 

Mr. BARROows. Yes, sir. 

Senator DIETRICH. There was no starvation? 

Mr. BARRowsS. No, sir; that was impossible. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. Did you observe any cruelties in those lines? 

Mr. BARROWS. None whatever. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. It is just as you have described it? 

Mr. Barrows. Yes, sir. For example, after the rice was cut they had to 
bring it in the vicinity of this military road and stack it there and thrash it 

} had been doing—stack 
d come in and carry it 


It was simply a measure adopted to prevent the contribution to he in 


there and harvest it there. They could not do as the 
2 ae out in the country where the insurgents cou 
on. 
| surgent cause of supplies and the rendering to it of assistance in many W 
| by a population that was supposedly and professedly peaceful. 
* 
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BEST CONDITIONS WHERE MILITARY AUTHORITY PREVAILS. 


Senator BEVERIDGE. There is another question in thisconnection. I want 
to ask you if it is not true that the provinces in which you described the con- 
ditions as being so favorable and excellent are the provinces over which our 
military operations were most thorough when they were being carried on 

here? 
, Mr. Barrows. Yes; that is the case, as in Bulacan and Pampanga and 
Bataan, and these are the provinces which are now the most quiet. 

Senator BevERIDGE. Where the military operations conducted under 
Wheaton and Belland others were very thorough; and those are the prov- 
inces in which peace and quiet and the establishment of the ordinary occupa- 
tions of civilized life now exist in the satisfactory manner you have described? 

Mr. Barrows. They are the provinces where the most progress has been 
made and is we making. Samar, I understand, never had any active oper- 

tions until lately. 

’ Senator BEVERIDGE. So the effect of the military operations in these 
provinces was not bad, as I understand it, but ; and, so far as you were 
able to observe, you may state whether any feelings of bitterness or hatred 
engendered by the war were manifesting themselves among the people in 
the provinces through which you traveled. 


MANNER OF CONDUCTING WAR. 
Mr. BARRows. Of course, I do not wish to assent to the proposition that 
war isa good thing. 
Senator BEVERIDGE. No; I understand that. 
Mr. BARRows. But where you have war existing, it is, I think, better to 
go ahead and pursue it rigorously and finish it and bring in the people who 
are out, induce them to surrender, and get it over with as fast as possible. 


TesTIMONY OF Cou. ARTHUR L. WAGNER, ASSISTANT ADJUTANT-GENERAL, 
UNITED STATES ARMY, ON AMERICAN RECONCENTRATION IN THE PHIL- 
IPPINES. 

The CHATRMAN. Have you just returned from the Phili pee Islands? 

Colonel WAGNER. I left the a Islands on the 3ist of March and 
landed at San Francisco on the 27th of April. 

The CHAIRMAN. How long were you in the Philippine Islands? 

Colonel WAGNER. Nearly two years and a half. 

The CHAIRMAN, You made a report before leaving there on the concentra- 
tion camps? 

Colonel WAGNER. Yes, sir. 

Senator BEVERIDGE (acting chairman). You may proceed and state your 
observations concerning concentration camps that you examined. 


PEOPLE SURPRISINGLY CONTENTED. 


Colonel WAGNER. In compliance with verbal orders of the commanding 
general of the Department of North Philippines I proceeded from Manila on 
the gunboat Napindan to Calamba; sent overland to Santo Tomas and 
Tanauan, There was a concentration camp of natives at each of these 
places. The camp at Santo Tomas had about 8,000 natives. It was about 2 
miles long by a mile wide. The natives in this camp were assembled accord- 
ing to the barrios from which they came, all the people froma given barrio 
being on the same street, thus assuring neighbors being together and keep- 
ing up the community as nearly as possible as it existed in ordinary times. 
I made careful inquiries of the officers on duty at Santo Tomas and also 
made inquiries from the natives that were in the camp. I could find no 
evidences of want, and the people seemed to be surprisingly contented, 
The streets were clean, they were aeereuty neat; care was taken to 
guard against fire,and the sanitary conditions of the camp seemed to be 
carefully looked after. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. You speak of the streets. What did they live in? 

Colonel WAGNER. They lived in huts which they had themselves con- 
structed, of the nature cf what we would usually call nipa shacks. 

Senator BevErRIpDGE. That is the same character of buildings as those 
which they lived in in their barrios? 

MEDICAL ATTENTION IN CAMPS. 


Colonel WAGNER. Practically the same, excepting that they were smaller. 
The medical officer stationed at Santo Tomas general charge of the native 
camp. Under him there was a native doctor, or practicante, in each barrio. 
Che food supply had not run short, and to the best of my recollection they 
had a supply that would have lasted until the Ist of May. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. Perhaps to facilitate that at this point you spoke of 
sanitary conditions. Who supervised and directed the sanitation of the 
camp? 

Colonel WAGNER. The medical officer on duty at Santo Tomas, under the 
general direction of the commanding officer at that station. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. Was the sanitation of the camp as good as the sani- 
tation of the barrios from which the people came? 

Colonel WAGNER. I have no hesitation in saying that it was much better, 
because there was a medical officer in this case to give the matter his atten- 
tion daily, whereas in the ordinary barrios people lived more as they pleased. 

FOOD SUPPLIES. 

_ Senator BEVERIDGE. Concerning food supplies, what was your observa- 
tion in regard to that? 

Ce lonel. WAGNER. There seemed to be no immediate danger of want. 
The food supply at Santo Tomas was sufficient, to the best of my recollec- 
ae last until the Ist of May; at any rate, until the date set forth in my 

port. 

Senator BEVERTDGE. In what did it consist? 

Colonel WAGNER. It consisted mainly of palay. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. It is the native food? 

Colonel WAGNER. It is the native food. 


Senator BEVERIDGE. It is the kind of food they were accustomed to in 
their barrios? 


Colonel WAGNER, It is. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is palay? 
. Colonel WAGNER. It is unhusked rice. There were also a number of 
chickens in the different camps, although the chickens were becoming some- 
phe d scarce. Many of the people in moving to these camps had left their 
chickens at their homes, and in some cases they were going wild, but there 
were @ great many pigs. 

Benator BEVERIDGE. Were the Rigs killed and eaten by the natives? 

Colonel WAGNER. They are ki and eaten by the natives; they were 
available for food. : 


“COMPLETE PERSONAL LIBERTY” IN THE CAMPS. 


Senator BEVERIDGR. Concerning the liberty of the e within these 
so-called reconcentration camps, what have you to ake e mt that, as to 
thelr personal freedom? 

olon . 
line > —- They were given ome personal liberty within the 


known h i ‘ 
ya rds to 800 yards from - a line, w varies in distance from 300 


“nator BEVERIDGE. From the camp outside of the lines? 
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Colonel WAGNER. Outside the lines. They were allowed within those lim- 
its to go and come as they saw fit. They were required to retire to their 
quarters at 8 o’clock in the evening. They were allowed to go out beyond 

e dead line, provided they obtained passes from the commanding officer, 
and ar were also allowed to go out beyond the dead line, accompanied by 
troops, for the purpose of hunting up supplies and palay. 

OCCUPATION OF THE PEOPLE IN THE CAMPS. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. What was the occupation of people within these large 
areas, called reconcentration camps? 

Colonel WAGNER. The occupation of the women was practically the same 


as it was at their ordinary homes. As far asthe men were concerned, if not 
engaged in parties hunting for these caches of rice, they had practically noth- 
ing to do, cnoerene those who were herding cattle. They were allowed, 
however, to cultivate the ground within the limits of the dead line, and also 


—— the protection of military force to cultivate ground beyond these 
mits. 

Natives were sent out under protection of moons to gather any standing 
crops that were still out; that is, crops that could be used for food. But how 
far this cultivation in either case was carried I do not know from my own 
observation. 

Senator Drerricu. Colonel, you used the words “military force.” You 
meant by that more military protection, did you not, both to see that they 
did not get away, and again, that those that were there would be protected 
against the ladrones and insurgents who undertook, in many cases, to mur- 
der and torture friendly Filipinos? 

Colonel WAGNER. Yes, sir; I would state, moreover, that this protection 
was further necessary for the reason that these ladrones in the islands were 
living on the communities and towns. They obtained their rice and their 
money from the towns. 


CAMPS A PROTECTION TO FRIENDLY FILIPINOS. 


Senator Dretricn. And so these concentration camps were a protection to 
the friendly Filipinos themselves and for their benefit, really, more than for 
the benefit of the United States Army? 

Colonel WAGNER. The purpose was twofold: First, to protect these peo- 
ple, who had been compelled by the ladrones to contribute food and money 
and who were constantly complaining to our authorities about the imposi- 
tions to which they were subjected by these hostile people. Another reason 
was that we might get these people into these camps, where we could be sure 
of feeding them and at the same time sweeping up all the food supplies in 
the rest of the country, in order that these ladrones in the hills might be 
starved out. 

Senator Drerricn. But all these people in the islands would go out and 
gather their food and their belongings and bring them into these camps, and 
there they had absolute protection against everybody else? 

Colonel WAGNER. They were duly warned beforehand to bring all their prop- 
erty into these camps, and to come in themselves, and they were all informed 
that they would there be protected. 


RESULT OF “ RECONCENTRATION.” 


Senator McComas. What has been the result in reference to these ladrones 
or insurrectos, or whatever they were? 

Colonel WAGNER. The result has been this, according to my own observa- 
tion: Last July I rode through the region mentioned from Calamba over to 
Batangas, and thence west to Balayan, through the region which we are con- 
sidering. The condition of our military forces there might be compared 
with that of a blind giant. The troops were more than able to annihilate, 
to completely smash anything that could be brought against them in the 
shape of military force on the part of the insurgents; but it was almost 
impossible to get any information in regard to those people. The natives 
were afraid to give us any information because if they did they were boloed. 
There were instances known of natives being boloed in the market place in 
open day, where the deed was witnessed by hundreds of people. It was im- 
possible to get anybody to testify in regard to the perpetrators. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. Because of fear? 

Colonel WAGNER. Because of fear. These ladrones world send in their 
agents to collect money from the people. They had a regular scale of taxa- 
tion. They would charge certain people a certain amount and certain other 

,eople a certain other amount, and these people were compelled to pay throuch 
fear of assassination. We could give them no protection from anything of 
thatsort. It became absolutely necessary, then, to separate our friends from 
our enemies, to put the one class where we could protect them from these 
ladrones and keep them in a position such that we knew everything outside 
of the limits was anenemy. In that case we could operate fully agains 

Senator Drerricnu. Colonel, right there, then, this line that you term a 
dead line around these concentration camps was as much a line to se: 
notice upon these ladrones and these insurgents who would undertake 
violence to these people—that is, it was a dead line for those outside as 1 
as it was a dead line for those inside, not to let those that were within escay 

Colonel WAGNER. It was, for the reason it was possible to observe every- 
body coming into as well as everybody going out of the camp. If astranger 
came into the camp, he would be required to give an account of himself. 
Moreover, if this stranger was an assassin or a collector, it was a very easy 
matter for the headman of the barrio in the camp to report the maiter to 
the commanding officer, and the man could be seized at once. 

Senator McComas. You started to say how it was before this measure 
was adopted, and then you were going on to say how it was afterwards. 

Colonel WAGNER. I was going to say the result has been that Malvar, who 
before could not be caught, who practically was invisible, was at last run 
downand surrendered. The result is that these hostile parties have disap- 
peared from the provinces of Batangas and Laguna, and I understand that 
those provinces are to revert to civil governasent on the 4th of July. 


PEOPLE NOW RETURNED TO THEIR HOMES. 


Senator McComas. Then these people will go back to their homes? 

Colonel WAGNER. They have already gone back. 

Senator McComas. When did they go back? 

Colonel WAGNER. They went back soon after I left the Philippine 

Senator BEVERIDGE. After Malvar was captured? 

Colonel WAGNER. I think so. 

Senator McComas. Then there are no more of these camps? 

Colonel WAGNER. I understand not. 

Senator McComas. The incident has been closed? 

Colonel WAGNER. So I understand. 

Senator Dretricn. Then the result has been that by bringing all these 
people within these concentration camps, where they could bring their food 
supplies, and thereby take it away from the insurgents and ladrones, and 

lso where they would be protected from this levy of mopey that was made 
upon them by insurgents and ladrones, you think it would have the effect 
of stopping this crue! warfare that is going on much sooner than otherwise 
woubl ave been the case; and it has otherwise protected the lives and 
property of the natives? 

Colonel WAGNER. I do; I think so. Moreover, I would say that I do not 
see how we could have stamped out the trouble there otherwise. It wasa 
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very embarrassing situation. AsI have said, the island was practically in | practice in the history of warfare. Compared with the war be- 
the possession of a blind giant; strong, but unable to see where to strike. tween France and Germany compared with any war of ancient 
’ ame 66 aap 7? . : | y Ayn ° ° 9 teas . saa? . 
“ ana nena eee alata on r . eat Simith itiaiateaies | OF modern times either in a civilized or uncivilized country, his- 
senato tVE 1E. heferring to what you ye Saic 9 opie be | . es . wf : 
boloed in the market places of their towns, would you say that this so-call tory prese nts no record of a war conducted Ww ith such humanity, 
dead line was in reality for them a life line? with such compassion, and with such consideration for the people 
Ce ae a - : —_ compere dy . bly dic. | With whom we are dealing as does this war. Even if we should 
Senator BEVERIDGE. Did the people themselves who were peaceably dis- | ,, 2 mh se a4 Peep 
posed object to coming in to the reconcentration camps? You spoke of their that 7 ; yur san Oo cee of eee — t. 
content. lat oDtained in 1e S . . Presi ent, 
ae Sou. Sate Some =~ Bivation oF wet. | : quae at say | not to be compared with what we have done in our reconcen- 
0 vy ow cnowledge; i can only state © conc ons th ) re. | . ae *15 : 7 2 
Senator BEVERIDGE. And the condition of content you speak of- tration camps in the Philippines. Andersonville and Libby con- 
Colonel WAGNER. I would state also that that condition of content was a | trasted with the reconcentration camps in the Philippines present 
condition of the poor people rather than of the wealthy. AsIstated in my | all the difference between midnight and noonday. 


report, it was a matter of much greater hardship to the wealthy than to the pt SR 

poor. When this rice that was cached was seized, a loss fell on the wealthy lll.—EFFECT OF OUR ADMINISTRATION ON THE PEOPLE 

people who owned the rice. Generally half of the rice found was given to ao “ #4 

the native who discovered it; so that he was so much better off. The rich | _Now, Mr. President, what has been the result of this policy? 

man suffered npsoreeneny. ae rich were the people wae aos been a | What has been the effect of our vigorous military policy to in- 

ing the war. Moreover, there is a very strong caste feeling among the | . : . 

natives, and I was informed that it was very distasteful to the people of the surgents and the treatment given to prisoners and peaceful peo- 

upper class to be crowded into the same barrio with the poor people. ple? What effect on the natives has this combined firmness and 
od nane . Were you in Cuba? rigorous pursuit of armed foes, with our compassion, and kindness, 
CSS wae. 5 Wee. and consideration of our Army to Filipino prisoners and people— 

our nurses to nurse them, and our doctors to attend them, and 











WEYLER’'S CAMPS COMPARED TO OURS. 


Senator BrvEntnGE. Do you know anything about the Weyler concen- | our medicines to cure them—what effect has all this had on th: 
tration camps in Cuba?’ ‘ 1 “ai , 
people? Governor Taft, Professor Barrows, and others have tes- 


Colonel WAGNER. I do not; my service in Cuba was limited to service | Pe c 
during the Santiago campaign. | tified as to the feeling they found toward us and our Government 


Senator BEVERIDGE. © you know what was reported concerning those /among the people. But it is even better shown by the reports of 


concentration camps’ : a 
Colonel WAGNER. I do. the governors of the provinces. Ihave madea condensation of the 


Senator BEvVERIDGE. And what is generally understood concerning those | reports of the governors of provinces, eliminating unnecessary 
ae Ol _ detail, as some of them are very voluminous, but reaching these 
Senator BEVERIDGE. What have you to say as to any similarity or dis- | particular points; and upon these particular points, I believe, 
oe ~ meg + 7 me reconcentration camps a. Se | most of them are complete. 
the Philippine Islands and the reconcentration camps o eyler in Cuba? | aac 
Were they alike or unlike, or what was the comparative condition? The reports referred to are as follows: 
Colonel WAGNER. As near as I can determine, there is only one point of | REPORTS OF PROVINCIAL GOVERNORS AND OTHERS ON GENERAL CoNnpDI- 


similarity between the two, namely, the people were brought within acertain | TIONS IN PROVINCES IN WHICH THERE IS NO INSURRECTION. 
region and compelled to stay there. PROVINCE OF ILOCOS NORTE. 


Senator BEVERIDGE. What were the points of dissimilarity? 
Colonel WAGNER. The points of dissimilarity were that the Spaniards 
starved the people they brought in and we fed them. 


’ LAOAG, ILocos NoRTE, December 17, 1901. 
Civ1L GOVERNOR, Manila: 


Senator BEVERIDGE. And as to medical care and sanitation? The people of this province are humble, very timid, and obedient. The 

Colonel WaGNeER. I have been unable to learn that the Spaniards gave | law is complied with in a peaceful manner. Violations of law so far occurred 
any medical care to the reconcentrados at all. only through deceit and impositions on part of people of other provinces. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. And you have said we did? AGBAY , Governor. 


Colonel WAGNER. Yes, sir. PROVINCE OF RIZAL 
Senator BEVERIDGE. It is your understanding of the Weyler _reconcen- | . Pasig. R ak eae 
tration camps, is it not, that not only was sanitation neglected, but condi- | ASIG, RIZAL, December 18, 1901. 


tions of hideous filthiness and disease were encouraged; that is the popular | FERGUSSON, Secretary, Manila: 


understanding of it? In almost all the towns the justice courts are already in operation. The 
Colonel WAGNER. That is the popular understanding of it. Personally I | court of first instance has been established since July 11, 1901. Peace in Rizal 
know nothing about the Spanish—— | iscomplete. All inhabitants are in favor of the civil government and de- 


Senator BEVERIDGE. I understand. What Iam trying to drive at now is | voted to American sovereignty. Highwaymen, who formerly operated in 
the comparison of those camps down there with ours—a comparison between | various places in Morong, have been driven out. The census is almost com- 
our camps and the popular understanding of what the Weyler camps were. ro and, from a information, the number of persons estimated at 

WEYLER’S AND OUR RECONCENTRATION CAMPS IS COMPARISON OF "Eenns to ache Tanta coe Geese eae RD Oe wot 

ae en ee likely that it will offer any particular difficulty in the completion. Provin- 

Colonel WAGNER. There is no similarity at_all. Comparing these camps | cial accounts which showed in the months of July and August the province 
of ours with the Spanish camps would simply be comparing mercy with | was in debt have shown a balance of $3,833.77 gold on December 1, 11, after 








crnelty payment to the municipalities the portion due tothem. Suffrage, according 
Senator BEVERIDGE. I understand that these camps were in the province | to municipal code, has nm exercised satisfactorily. Agriculture, industry, 
of Batangas. and trade suffer the decay incident in the whole archi lago consequent 
Colonel WAGNER. Batangas and Laguna de Bay. upon the war and other causes. The scarcity of cattle for the purpose of 
Senator BEVERIDGE. That is where the last remnants of the insurrec- | draft is very noticeable asa result of the epidemic of epizootia. It will be 
ion were at the time rife and where the operation of ladrones was and has | necessary to establish a farmers’ bank at once. Floods and locusts have 
been most active? caused much loss this year in the rice harvest. The province lacks proper 
Colonel WAGNER. It was. public buildings. General state of the roads demands much expense for re- 
Senator BEVERIDGE. Those provinces, I believe, Colonel, are mountain- | pairs, but the peace and disposition of the province give promise of progressive 
ous, are they not? prosperity. 
Colonel WAGNER. They are. | FLORES, Governor. 
Senator BEVERIDGE. And well fitted for the operations of the ladrones? PROVINCE OF PAMPANGA. 
Colonel WAGNER. Admirably so. OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 


THESE PROVINCES IMMEMORIAL HAUNTS OF ROBBERS. Bacolor, P. I., December 17, 1901. 
Hon. L. E. Wrienrt, 


Senator BEVERIDGE. As a matter of fact, from time immemorial robber Acti “ent Gov linni f 
bands making robbery, stealing carabao, and the property of the ple— . ting Cit we ernor ? the roe —_ mente, P-. I. : 
their provisions—have had their fastnesses in these mountains, have they not? ‘ : . amditior 
Colonel WAGNER. They have, in those mountains, although in other At the present time this province is in the most peaceable condition. 
; Many of the natives are highly educated, and since the introduction of the 


parts of the islands also. te a¥ ve: es te 
Senator BEVERIDGE. I understand, but I am speaking of these particular | P¥blic schools under the United States Government a great improvement } 
: noticed among the lower classes. 


eee ae ech wigedawac? ending that those ladrones and robber bands | “The finances of the province, as shown by the report of the provincial 
Colonel WAGNER. In those provinces; yes, sir. treasurer, show a balance in hand of over $26,000 United States currency, 
Senator BEVERIDGE. That is what I am asking about, these provinces; and | With ogemenae indebtedness of less than $3,000 United States phates 7 A 
the people have all returned to their homes and fields? Roads and bridges throughout the province are in fairly good condition, 
Colonel WAGNER. So I am informed. and work in same ts being — as rapidly as possible. ; aelow 
Senator McComas. If it be true that the insurrectos and also the robber | se ee pe ee A a or Tes iiove that this 
bands have been wiped out in Laguna de Bay and Batangas and the people | vince is in better condition than ever before, and under the present sys- 


have been quieted in Samar, where is there now any insurrectionary force? a - ; 2 ; . 
Colonel WAGNER. In regard to the island of Samar, I can not state, sir; | | ™ of government will continue to improve, as affording an opportunity 
and inspiration to develop its resources. 


know nothing about that of my own knowledge; nothing further than what _— TREN 
I read in official reports or in the newspapers. Very respectfully, 2 iG, ph ae 

Senator McComas. From your knowledgeand information, where is there Governor Province of Pampang¢. 
now any insurrectionary force in the Philippines? PROVINCE OF BULACAN. 

Colonel WAGNER. There is no insurrectionary force worthy of the name. OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Tasee may Be — bodies of ladrones, and there doubtless are, in many Malolos, Bulacan, P. I., December 13, res 
ee | The province of Bulacan, under my charge, presents, politically consi: 

Colonel Waonun. whet tesaiwaye ipun theense, ened. sublines ise of ths shecere Seattumee ee siren bo, ie Government 

“pe ee a wictag, oe : 1 ; of the Unite es of America in the Philippine Arc go... 

Maan w= 4 mee oe Do you know of any other p 6 which were burned |. Lam justified in this statement by that very revolutionary epirit ws 
~ Colonel WAGNER. I do not recall any now. There may have been others— | aa 4 ee, oe Se eee ae Sent North 
there doubtless were—but those are the only two I remember. American nation in regard to this country and the urgent need for oy sol 

SVE ; Mr. i ; hi i n ng thoroug penetra 6 transcenden nce of peace, PoP 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, to sum up this testimony oe that oniy od Can the welfare and uplifting of the Phil 


upon the question of reconcentration camps, it shows that they | j pines under American rule be effected. - 
were probably the most humane devices that have ever been put in * fact, scarcely a month had passed by since the establishment of civil 
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rule in this province under the most liberal laws yet known in this country 
when the most bitter of the revolutionary chiefs still in the mountains of 
Angat, Norzagary, and San Miguel de Mayumo, like the ex-Colonels Tecson 
and Morales and ex-General Torres, presented themselves before the author- 
ities and took the oath of fealty and allegiance to American sovereignty. 
From that time the province of Bulacan has been nny mne an unbroken 


peace, and its inhabitants, contented beyond measure with the establishment 
of civil rule in the Philippines, are doing all they can to strengthen that 
peaceas a necessary basis for their happiness, thus showing their ——— 
of the Government which now so wisely rules the destinies of this country. 

In view of the facts above set forth, I do not hesitate to assure the stabilit 
of the peace now engage’ by this province, which gladly places in the hands 
of the great and noble North American nation the future of these islands. 

” The local governments organized under the new municipal code are being 
carried on with a fair regularity, and the a are extremely contented 
with the personality, liberty, and responsibility of their municipos, as in all 
democratic countries. 

Briefly summing up, the province of Bulacan recognizes unconditionally 
the American sovereignty, and its provincial and local governments and its 
courts of justice are all exercising their functions without any trouble what- 


ever. 
JOSE SERAPIO, 
Provincial Governor of Bulacan. 


PROVINCE OF UNION. 


SAN FERNANDO, December 17, 1901. 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, Manila: 


* * * The province is perfectly peaceful, and this condition has existed 
for overa year. People are all at work in the fields and at their various pro- 
fessions. Civil government is accepted on every side, and there is no possible 
reason to think that aw ever change in this feeling under the present 
form of government. e treasurer reports that each municipality will 
close the present year with a balance on hand and without a debt unpaid. 
The provincial treasury will have on hand eugronimetely $10,000 gold, $5,000 
of which will be appropriations for roads, bridges, buildings, etc. 

Three large bridges are under course of construction, several thousand 
cubic feet of stone and soil are being placed on the road where needed, and a 
great deal planned by this department. Everything looks very bright for 
the new year, and not only myself but all the provincial officers are very san- 
guine as toourfuture. January 1 will see complete reorganization of munici- 
pal police. Ly will be uniformed alike throughout, eee equipped, 
and perfectly efficient. The organization of the interprovincial mail service 
is working on schedule time cards. There are no ladrones in Union at pres- 
ent, and we believe we can keep them out. 

ORTEGA, Governor. 


PROVINCE OF ISABELA. 


ILAGAN, ISABELA, December 20, 1901. 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, Manila; 


* * * Province without single improved road, substantial bridge, or 
permanent public building. All municipalities, except Ilagan and Tumina 
without substantial balance in treasury. * * * No armed insurgents hear 
of in this province for six months. * * Cagayan Valley completely tran- 
quilized; no escorts now used by civil officers. 

Municipal police require 100 revolvers, 3,000 cartridges, to arm force or- 
ganized. Constabulary not yet organized fully nor y for service. * * * 
Troops recently evacuated six cities. Police and citizens on guard each night. 
No disorder or crime yet reported. No t-office in province. Salaries de- 
nied by director ts. Need light-draft steamer for mail and transfer of 
police to quell disturbances in province. Nine cities without American 
teachers. Education not appreciated. No financial assistance for police 
or schools from insular government. Only industry cultivation tobacco; 
should have others. Friction between tobacco planters and tenants. People 
friendly to American Government. Province safe and quiet as any State of 


Union, 
JOHNSTON, 
Captain, Sixth Infantry, Governor. 
PROVINCE OF ILOSCOS SUR. 


OFFICE OF THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNOR, 
Vigan, December 16, 1901. 
Honorable Crviz GOVERNOR OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


Str: * * * Since the surrender of the nationalistic general Tinio, with 
all his forces, who was carrying on the insurrection in this province, and of 
Father Aglipay, also with all his men, in that of Ilocos Norte, in the month 
of May last, this province under my command has been completel cified, 
and from that time until the present all the pueblos have enjo: ved ¢ e tran- 
quillity and personal security of normal times before the outbreak of the 
insurrection against ppein. 

Asaconsequence of this pacification, the natives, as well as the Americans, 
military and civil, inhabitants of this province, can now visit all the pueblos 
with entire freedom and safety without any fear whatever of even malefac- 
tors and road agents, which, fortunately, do not exist in this province. All 
the people are peacefully following their customary avocations to the extent 
that no one any longer remembers the war, save through the newspaper re- 
ports of engagements and skirmishes taking place in the provinces of Laguna 
snd Batangas and others in the southern ieads. 

M. CRISOLOGO, 


Very respectfully, 
Provincial Governor. 
PROVINCE OF AMBOS CAMARINES. 


: NUEVA CACERES, CAMARINES SUR, December 19, 1901. 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, Manila: 
* oh * 


* * a 

Population about 250,000; 82 organized towns; authority been uested to 
organize remainder of former towns; province in perfect state of pacifica- 
tion. Two small bands insurgents surrendered last September; since then 
Lo insurgent or hostile element in province. This condition is permanent so 
far as people of province concerned. No doubt sentiment is for continued 
peace and confidence intentions American Government. Travel on all roads 
and to most distant interior points perfectly safe. I recently spent two nights 
in interior town with my amily, unguarded, where a year ago company 
of soldiers would have been necessary. Crime rare, and scarcely any 
rouble from ladrones. Only trouble in this line from occasional depreda- 
ions by mountain tribes, which can be stopped by additions to armament of 


police. 
Military force been greatly reduced, and towns formerly occupied by large 
garrisons now have but small detachments or abandoned entirely. Further 
n ductions can be made, and recommend that it be done and troo 
_ en from all towns, and, if kept in province, be in quarters outside 
owns. Some complaint of arbitrary acts by tary, such as arresting 
persons on suspicion without cause, ordering people about, and retaining 
property where needed and desired for use by owner. Some military com- 


manders at outside places apparently not advised of existing laws as to au- 





thority of civil government and courts. Fair interest shown in recent mu- 
nicipal elections; no party lines except that candidates supposed to hold ** Na- 
tionalista”’ views were defeated by large majority. Thirty-two American 
teachers in province, covering 17 towns. Good attendance and interest in 
schools. Night schools for adults well attended, and desire to learn English 
everywhere evident. Twenly more teachers needed. 

Province has suffered heavily by loss from plague, but notwithstanding 
this rice crop yield is more than double that of last year. Recent heavy rain 
floods have seriously damaged this year’s crops. Hemp districts prosperous 
and absorbing laborers from rice districts. People are industrious and work- 
ing hard to repair damage from war,etc. Am advising more diversified farm- 
ing, and expect good results. Commerce and trade active, and said to be 
much more so than ever in Spanish time. Much building in larger towns; 
INCREASING DEMAND FOR AMERICAN GOODS. hile writing above, 
General Grant informs me that he has recommended the withdrawal of eight 
companies of troops from this province, and expects soon to recommend with- 
drawal of eight more. 

JAMES ROSS, 
Governor Ambos Camarines. 
PROVINCE OF TARLAC. 
TARLAC, TARLAC, P. I., December 16, 1901. 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY FOR THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 
Manila, P. I: 
* * “ * * x * 

There has been no interruption of the peace of the province since its 
organization under the provincial government act. The Philippine con- 
stabulary made several arrests in Moneada the first days of November for 
secretly meeting and co iring to attack the troops. The trial is now in 
progress. * * * Iwas well received in towns in that part of the province 
recently visited, and expressions of desire for peace were numerous and 
seemingly earnest and sincere. I think this desire prevails. 

Crimes of robbery, rape, homicide, larceny, and falsification have been 
committed, or at least alleged, and the perpetrators arrested by either the 
municipal police or the Philippine constabulary, both of which are workin 
satisfactorily. There are not enough judges of first instance. The remar 
frequently made that there should be a judge continuously holding court 
here is true, in my opinion. Prisoners have to wait too long for trial. 

The provincial government act and municipal code are working well. 
The amendments made from time to time have n timely and acceptable. 

The crops are good this zone 

Taxes are collected without difficulty, and the income exceeds expendi- 
tures thus far. ; 

The supervisors of the various provinces interested have met to consider 
defense against river inundation. 

WALLIS O. CLARK, 


Captain, Twelfth Infantry, Provincial Governor. 
PROVINCE OF ALBAY. 


ALBAY, P.I., December 9, 1901. 
Hon. WILuiaM H. Tart, 
Governor of the Philippine Archipelago, Manila, P. I.: 


* * * A few days after tbe establishment of civil government here Gen- 
eral Belarmino presented himself with his entire force, and rm that time to 
the present the peace of the province has not been disturbed. * * * A few 
Tagalo leaders came into the province recently from Manila with the hope 
of renewing trouble in this province, but the people were so thoroughly 
opposed to any further disturbances of the peace that there was not the 
shizhtest trouble in apprehending them before they were able to accomplish 
anything. These leaders were at once apprehended by the constabulary, and 
are now confined in the prison of the province. 

The constabulary have been and are doing excellent work, and their serv- 
ices have been hig! ly commended upon by military officers of this prov- 
ince. Both the military and civil officers are in perfect accord, there being 
no friction whatever. I am informed by the leading citizens that there was 
never a time in the history of the province when it was in 80 prosperous a con- 
dition as it is at present. very man in the province who desires to work 
has plenty to do, and it is very seldom one sees a beggar on the streets. The 
wages at present being paid in this province are greater than they have ever 
been, the average laborer making from 1 to 3 pesos perday. * * * 

Highways, buildings, and bridges are being put in repair and built as rap- 
idly as the material and labor can be had to construct them. The cities of 
Albay and Daraga, which were formerly destroyed by the insurgents, are 
being rebuiltas rapidly as it is possible to secure material for their reconstruc- 
tion. The reconstruction of these towns is not delayed through any lack of 
finance, but through —— of material. If a million feet of lumber was 
landed in Legaspi I believe the entire amount could be sold in less than thirty 
days, which would be purchased by the inhabitants of the two towns above 
mentioned for the reconstruction of their homes and places of business. 

Some idea of the enorraous business being done here at present can be had 
from the fact that in the town of Legaspi alone over $1,000,000 change hands 
every thirty days. Business here is very much hampered through the lack of 
ombine facilities, and all clearances are made through the banks at Manila. 
These great sums of money are brought down by the steamships, for which 
they charge three-fourths of 1 per cent for transportation; these sums are 
again returned to Manila at the same rate. With a bank at Legaspi you can 
readily understand how these clearances could be made here, oman the sum 
of transportation alone would be = interest for an institution of that sort. 
Money loans in this province all the way from 10 to 20 per cent. 

The organization of the provincial government is practically completed. 
* * * Justicesof peace have been commissioned and the no‘aries appointed, 
and the court of first instance has held its first session. 

Schools have been organized in all pueblos and a greater part of the barrios. 
The nineteen leading pueblos in the province now have American instructors, 
and the progres they are making is exceptionally gratifying. 

Personally I have found the work of reconstruction extremely interesting. 

* * * * ag Es * 
Very truly, yours, 
A. U. BETTS, 
Provincial Governor. 
PROVINCE OF ILOILO. 
ILo1Lo, P. I., December 20, 1901. 
To the Crvi. GOVERNOR OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, Manila. 


Sir: * * * That as regards peace and order it may be asserted that 
this province of Iloilo has no cause to envy any other province in the archi- 
pelago. The civil rule established here has satisfied the people and com- 
pleted the work of pacification commenced by the military government. It 
may be asserted that the people, convinced of the advantages of this rule, 
have forgotten all the past in order to think only of their advancement maie- 
rially, morally, and politically. 

Highway robbery, which is the sequence to every war and famine, far from 
taking hold in this province, is decreasing, thanks to the active prosecution 
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art of the constabulary, whoare doing very 
that, assailed on every side, the people of 


MARTIN DELGADO, 
Provincial Governor. 


of which it is the object on the 
good service. It is to be heaped 
evil life willdisappear. * * * 









PROVINCE OF CAVITE. 
MENDEZ NUNEz, December 17, 1901. 





Hon. LUKE E. WRIGHT, 
Acting Civil Governor of the Philippine Islands, Manila: 
* cm ed 7 ae a * 

During the trip I have been making up to date to the mountain towns of 
this province of Cavite, organizing municipalities, I feel that I ought to en- 
tertain no doubt of the desire for peace entertained by all its inhabitants. 

In this trip I have taken steps to bring about the surrender of some small 
armed groups, the wake, as it were, of the revolutionary forces already sur- 
rendered, which, though they still continue under arms, have no itical 
color, and the proof of this is that they devote themselves solely to Molding 
up native traders to get theirmoney. And from the steps I have taken Iam 
in hopes that within a few days all these small armed parties, that are nothing 
more than highwaymen, will present themselves with all their arms. 

I can also assure you of the peace and order in my province, and that the 
civil authorities, with the constabulary forces, will be sufficient to maintain 
and preserve them. 

ak Eg ie * 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 

















* * * 


MARIANO TRIAS, 
Provincial Governor. 
PROVINCE OF ZAMBALES, 
IBA, ZAMBALES, P. I., December 16, 1901. 
Hon. Mr. WriGur, 
Acting Civil Governor of these islands: 

* * * Ever since the ex-Nationalistic General Mascardo surrendered, 
there is no repetition of these sad events, and the whole province, as though 
by magic, is animated to make up with interest their losses by devoting 
themselves with greater energy and ardor than heretofore to labor, not only 
because it has returned to its normal and peaceful life, but also by reason of 
the content and enthusiasm it feels through the implanting of the civil rule 
and the establishment of several schools for the Leoakies of the English 
tongue in many pueblos of the province. The whole of the latter may now 
be traveled without any Peet or material risk whatever, and without 
the protection of an armed force. So true is this that the inhabitants of the 
pueblo of Macabebe, province of Pampanga, who, it is well known, are hated 
ry the Nationalists, come and go from that province to this one freely, without 
anything neppentng to them on the road, carrying to and selling in the dif- 
ferent pueblos and barrios, as they did during the former domination, their 
native cloths, made in different places. The children of both sexes as never 
before devote themselves with ardor, application, and profit to the study of 


the English language. 
Respectfully, POTENCIANO LESACA, 
Provincial Governor. 
PROVINCE OF PANGASINAN, 
LINGAYEN, December 17, 1901. 
The AcTING CIVIL GOVERNOR OF THE PHILIPPINES. 
* * * Since civil régime has been established the inhabitants enjoy per- 
fect tranquillity and comfort, and their conditions are growing better each 


day under the new régime. : 
-eace is so well established that it never has been disturbed in the 
> 


slightest. * * 
Very respectfully, P. SISON, 
Provincial Governor. 
PROVINCE OF SORSOGON, 
* ¥ a Ae em a * 

I personally have just returned from an overland trip, Aisiting all of the 
towns south of Sorsogon and passing through the wildest and roughest part 
of the country. The trip was made without a guard and inall the towns and 
barrios the spirit of the people seemed to be the best. * * * Ican now 
begin tc see some results of our work and instruction in this direction, and 
the municipal officers and some of the more intelligent of the ple are 
beginning to realize that they have a further responsibility to their country 
and the government than remaining passively inactive and watching the 
Americans put down uprisings. 

I believe I can state with confidence that the civil government is workin 
as well as could be expected,and that the general conditions are good oak 
that with a few modifications of the laws, looking toa stricter watch over 
the people, keeping the restless at work, and preventing the scattering and 
isolation of families in the remote portions of the mountains where they 
become little better than savages, that the province of Sorsogon will rapidly 
develop and will remain peaceful. Then, when roads are built and commu- 
nication between all the towns is made easy, the ignorance of the people, 
which is pitiable, will disappear. 

All things considered, the general conditions are all that can be expected. 


Very respectfully, 
J.G. LIVINGSTON, 
Provincial Governor. 
PROVINCE OF BATAN. 
BALANGA, P. I., December 16, 1901. 
The CrviL GOVERNOR, Manila, P. I. 

Srr: I have the honor to state that I have recently made an inspection of 
and visited all the towns in this province, and find the people entirely in 
accord with the government as established and expressing freely and unani- 
mously their appreciation and approval of the forms of the government— 
municipal, provincial, and insular—now existing. The local governments of 
the municipalties are conducted in an intelligent, judicious, and praiseworthy 
manner. * * * The financial accounts are in a healthy condition; all the 
towns areaccumulating money in the treasuries, some having $3,000at the end 
of last month on hand, with the intention of building schoolhouses first and 
other public improvements next. Ordinances are prepared in precise and 
legal language, clearly expressing the meaning without superfluous words, 
winch is a decided contrast and improvement over former methods of de- 
voting several pages of writing when four lines would be sufficient. : 

English is being taught in all the towns of the province. The public 
schools are encouraged and aided by the people and the officials, with one 
exception, the attendance being larger than the limited number of teachers 
can instruct with best results. p 

In my opnion this province is free from any taint of insurrection and will 
always remain so. It has been without the aid of the military for many 
months, there being no garrison in the province, exceptone company at Mari- 
veles, placed there on account of government property and , and not for 
the preservation of the peace, asthis town isentirely cut off by the mountains 
from the rest of the province, the province being controlled by 75 men of the 
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prising. 





insular constabulary, armed with only 30 revolvers and 80 carbines, and the 
municipal pomtce of the different towns, very poorly armed. At the head of 
this force there are only two Americans, inspectors of constabulary, yet so 
well has the work been done that there is not an uncaptured ladrone in the 

rovince. 
- Land is being generally cultivated with good yields; farms and town 
improvements are constantly being made, and the people rapidly recovering 
from the losses from the wars. 

Very respectfully, J.H. GOLDMAN, 
Provincial Governor. 


PROVINCE OF NUEVA ECIJA. 


The people of the pueblos display considerable interest in their local goy- 
ernments, but the ignorance of the first principles of self-government is sur- 
Much tme and patience will be necessary, with constant instruc- 
tion, before at all satisfactory results are obtained. 

~ a em * a 


Very respectfully, 


J. F. KREPS, 


Provincial Governor. 


* 


PROVINCE OF LEYTE. 


Srr: I have the honor to report that the peace conditions of this province 
are fairly satisfactory. * * * Prior to the first of this month there were 
twenty towns in this province garrisoned by American troops, but within 
the past two weeks nine of these towns have been evacuated, withdrawing 
310 nee These towns are now protected by the constabulary and the muni- 
cipal police. 

Out of 50 towns in the province, 44 have been organized under the munici- 

1 code and are exhibiting very gratifying results in the management of 

heir municipal affairs. e remaining 6 received orders to hold elections 
on the first Tuesday in this month, so I presume that all of them are now 
organized, but the returns have not yet reached this office. 


* * * * * * * 
That the great majority of the people are happy and contented with their 
resent condition is evidenced by the renewed activity displayed in all 


ranches of industry. Agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing indus- 
tries are taking on new ilfe throughout the province, while the people are 
rebuilding their towns and homes, and are erecting, in many instances, sub- 
stantial and comfortable buildings, instead of nipa shacks. 

One of the most gratifying and, to my mind, one of the most encouragin 
indications as demonstrating their appreciation of our institutions, as well 
as the popularity of the same, is the intense interest manifested among the 
masses to acquire a knowledge of the angen language. During the current 
year the municipalities in this province have expended about 10,000 pesos in 
the construction and equipment of schoolhouses, which I think is quite a good 
showing for newly organized towns just recovering from the effects of a two 
or three years’ war. 

* * + ca * * * 

There are at present 36 American teachers on duty in the province, all of 
whom are doing excellent work. It affords me much pleasure to report 
that, with but one or two exceptions, there has been absolutely no friction 
between the padres and the schools, while quite a number of the padres have 
exhibited a desire to learn our language. 

J. H. GRANT, Governor. 


Mr. BEVERIDGE. At this point, Mr. President, I introduce 
the report of the division superintendent of instruction for Leyte, 
one of the most backward provinces, as an example of our géneral 


work: s 
REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION OF LEYTE AND SAMAR. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
DIVISION OF LEYTE AND SAMAR, 
Tacloban, P. 1., —, 


The division superintendent arrived at official headquarters June 14, 1901. 
Civil government in Leyte was then and one-half monthsold. Depend- 
ence on military transportation and expected transfers of troops delayed the 
preliminary examination of the field until July 3. Between that date and 
July 13a circuit of the island was made and 14 prominent coast towns vis- 
ited. Prior to that educational rallies had been held, with good results, in 
the capital and nearest large towns. The first conviction prompted by this 
survey was that educational work would be most cconainicalir begun by 
giving it a home in at least eight of the towns visited, through the construc- 
tion and furnishing of a model schoolhouse and American teacher's resi- 
dence. These would at once show the exalted estimate put upon education 
by States people; would serve as an object lesson to other towns, and imme- 
diately equip the towns in which they were placed. Events have justified 
this conviction. Existing schools were found badly situated, ill constructed, 
in ruinous and filthy state, and almost destitute of equipment. Native 
teachers were poy paid, and therefore hard to find, and of scanty educa- 
tion at the best. The women had rarely been be ond the confines of their 
own town, and knew less than many of their pupils. ee 

In remedying external conditions, empty treasuries, sluggish officials, in- 
different workmen, fear of outlaws, an ck of sawmills are occasions of 
delay which tax ingenuity and patience. For this island 1 teacher came 
with the superintendent; 3 were received in July, 1 in August, 82 in Septem- 
ber, 1 in October, and 2in December. Losses, 1 by desertion, 1 by dismissal, 
2by transfer. Present force, 36. Of these, 23 are college graduates and the 
others have had a high-school and normal training. ost have had expe- 
rience in teaching, many in supervising, and there are many specialists. 
Farmers, dairymen, carpenters, blacksmiths, civil engineers, electricians, 
machinists, physicians, experts in chemistry and microscopy are included 
among them, giving grouse of social development in many directions. | 

They are al apps y at work in day schools, and several are instructing 
night classes. And the genuine teacher of patient, helpful spirit is encear- 
ing himself to children and parents and contributing to their contentment 
under American rule. The work is not frictionless as has been hinted. 

The American teachers in Leyte are distributed in_ 16 towns. Of these, 
8 contain buildings of masonry, 8 have wooden buildings, and in two 7 
stances new ones; the schools of the remaining 5 are held in leased dwell- 
ings or warehouses. Except in the capital, the furniture provided by = 
municipalities thus far is of simple character, and the supply is scanty. On 4 
in remote and rude country districts in the States could a 1 be — 
The Filipino child, whose natural perceptions are quicker than those of 5 ” 
American child of the same age, because he is nearer the savage (who a 
pends for safety and subsistence on the alertness of his eye an ear), 
susceptible as his white brother to attractive surroun sand, wit a 
native indisposition to effort, should have clean, neat, suitably Se te 
rooms to win him to the love of methodical study. Until there are such, } am 
wisest and best-trained American teacher will find use for his utmost 


tility in invention. 
: B. B. SHERMAN, : 
Division Superintendent of Schoo's- 

















Mr. BEVERIDGE. As an example of what we are doing 
toward the physical regeneration of the islands—roads, bridges, 
and the like—I submit the report of supervisor (civil engineer), 
province of Leyte: 


TACLOBAN, P. I., December 19, 1901. 
on. J. H. GRANT, 
ss Governor, Tacloban, P. I.: 
a x * + ” - * 

On my arrival in September there was already under contract an addition 
to the provincial building, at a price of $3,750 United States currency; a Gov- 
ernment pier, at a price of $2,875 United States currency; a stable, at a price 
of $450 United States currency; a balcony around the present provincial 
building, at a price of $1,637.50. 

Work has been carried on under all these contracts. * * * The build- 
ings have been constructed in a substantial manner, of woods of a superior 
group, With iron roofs, etc. The pier has an approach with concrete side- 
walks, will have a shed over the landing platform, and is well built through- 
out. It will afford landing and storage facilities for Government vessels 
two things much needed at the present time. It is also intended to use the 
roof as a source of water supply for vessels, there being none available at 
this time. 

Under act 244 of the Commission there has been purchased, at a price of 
$5,515 United States currency, a piece of land to be used as a plaza and park, 
and those buildings already constructed by the province stand upon this 
property. The prisoners are kept employed in constructing and repairing 
the roads and in grading on this tract, and considerable progress has been 
made in its development. . 

In regard to roads and bridges: In October I personally inspected the 
coast roads leading from Tacloban to Palo, Tanauen and Tolosa to Dulag, and 
the interior roads extending from Tanauen through Dagmi and Burauen to 
Dulag. The coast road above mentioned is in fair condition and passable 
for wagons, etc. The interior road, however, is practically impassable for 
anything except carabao, carabao carts, and horses, never having been prop- 
erly shaped, graded, or drained. 

in November I visited the larger towns on the south and west coasts, and 
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found that the conditions there were much as outlined above—the coast | 


roads fair and the interior roads very bad. 


rials to be found conveniently near, but timber for the bridges is hard to 
obtain on account of the lack of facilities for getting it out, all sawing, etc., 
having to be performed by hand. However, a steam sawmill is being set up 
at Tacloban, and when it is in shape will be of great assistance. 

It is intended to first open these roads leading from the coast towns into 
the interior, in order to afford an outlet at the earliest possible time for the 
large quantities of hempand other products. By thus opening up trade it is 
hoped to increase the revenues of the province for use on those roads of less 
commercial importance. * * * 


* * The roads newly constructed, and others where practicable, will | 


be divided for maintenance into sections, with a laborer in charge of each. 
Most of the work to date has been preparatory, consisting of the purchase 

f tools, the inspection of various roads, a study of their conditions, and the 
means available for bettering them, as an aid in forming an intelligent 
opinion as to where the money available could be spent to the best advan- 
tage. I have found the officials and people of the towns interested in and 
anxious for good roads and bridges and other improvements, and willing to 
aid in any manner within their power, and I am confident that the province 
will have their hearty cooperation and support. . 


Respectfully submitted. 
8. B. PATTER -ON, 
Provincial Supervisor of Leyte, P. I. 


Now, let us resume the reports of governors. 
PROVINCE OF CAPIZ. 


CAPIZ, PANAY, P. I., December 20, 1901. 
To THE ACTING CIVIL GOVERNOR PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 
Manila: 
* me x a * cy mt 


By the month of September * * * the pueblos began to recover their 
normal condition, and now all evidence of their misfortune has disappeared. 
‘hat which contributed to the prompt recovery was the present state of 
tranquillity and prosperity and the relatively large crop of rice. The north- 
crn monsoon has cleared the province of the fevers, and the loan of $25,000 
gold trom the central treasury has given work to hundreds of men. Trade 

ttle by little returning to what it was during its best times, and the ex- 


rte 


portation of bags for sugar, vulgarly known as “‘ bayones,”’ in five months 
has reached the figure of 1,000,000, which figure has very rarely been reached 
ite history of the province. The ports of Capes and Calubo, before dis- 


heartened, are now visited every week by several steamers from Manila and 











So pronounced is the public spirit for the preservation of order and the 
maintenance of civil institutions that at the beginning of October last, 
shortly after the unhappy event at Balangiga, island of Samar, some bad 
patriots with perverse intentions spread the rumor that 40 revolutionists, 
well armed with rifies, from Samar, had disembarked, and that on the Ist of 
November the bolomen were going to cut the throats of all the Americans 
and Americanistas. These rumors found echo in the military, who took 
every kind of precautions, despite the fact that from reports received by 
this government the whole thing was false and intended only to alarm the 
pe 1 ple and see if the pueblos would become disturbed. The result was that 
all t he pueblos unanimously were vigilant in their desire to maintain peace 
1 ve disposed to sacrifice themselves in the interestsof order,as was reported 

y the presidentes of the pueblos in reply to recommendations made ty this 


government. 
Very respectfully, S$. JUGO VIDAL, 
Provincial Governor, 
PROVINCE OF ABRA. 


elie : BANGUED, ABRA, December 17, 1901. 
-XECUTIVE SECRETARY, Manila: 
Following is synopsis of report forwarded to-day by mail: “ Assumed 
- mmand Abra March 27. The insurrection at that ene bole very active, 
rast measures were necessary, in consequence of which the surrender of 
ae arms was accomplished before May 1. Since then peace has 
i igned throughout the ‘province. Civil government was established Sep- 
canner 1, since which time we have been busy reorganizing the several 
pue los. All men are hard at work planting and building. No ladrones; 
very slight breaches of the peace. Safe for all to travel anywhere. Proy- 
_ © is poor and needs assistance, money for roads being the first require- 
mae Industrial schools recommended; also sawmiiin, gristmills, etc. 
chools in prosperous condition; the people seem contented and happy, and 
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will remain so unless some hothead for pensegat reasons inaugurates strife. 
The people of Abra are a class of themselves.” 
BOWEN, Provincial Governor. 


Boac, MARINDUQUE, December 25, 1901—1,.45 p. m. 
Crv1L GOVERNOR, Manila: 


Replying to your telegram 18th, received this date; letters as per request 
have been mailed. Marinduque is enjoying peace, happiness, and pros 
perity, so that American army officers and civilians travel through the 
ty alone and unarmed, as they would in their own country. Marin- 
duque is engaged in peaceful avocations, and sincerely loves America and 
has faith and confidence in the future. 

PARAS, Governor. 

8.05 A. M., DECEMBER 26, 


TAGUEGARAO, CAGAYAN, 
December 21, 1901—8.10 a. m. 
Civ GOVERNOR, Manila: 

Peaceable condition of province is general and thoroughly established, 
which can be understood by contemplating the enthusiastic reception made 
to me at all towns where I hold municipal elections. People are very favor- 
able to establishment of civil government and very obedient to the United 
States, 

Provincial Governor. 

12.55 p. m. 


MASBATE, ISLAND OF MASBATE, P. I., 
December 16, 1 
Hon. LUKE E. WRIGHT, 
Vice-Governor Philippine Archipelago, Manila, P. I: 
* 7 x * * * e 
The province of Masbate is ina perfect state of peace. Nocrime of any 
character has been committed within its border for many months. The peo 
ple are all hard at work trying to improve their condition. The police abso 
utely cover the territory and know all thatis going on. Their reports are 


. ‘ | most encouraging. 
In general the roads of the province can be reconstructed with the mate- eins 


ca * ~ * * * * 
Very respectfully, 
GEORGE LANDER, Supervisor, 
REPORT OF A DIVISION SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 


MASBATE, ISLAND OF MASBATE, P. L., 
December 16, 1901. 
Hon. LUKE E. WRIGHT, 
Vice-Governor Philippine Archipelago, Manila, P. 1: 
z * e < eS a : 
During the past thirty days, in the fulfillment of my duties as division 
superintendent of public schools, [have made a tour of the islands of Masbate 


| and Ticao. 


As an escort on the island of Ticao, I had with me 2 natives, members of 
the Philippine constabulary, and visited nearly every pueblo and barrio on 
the island, and found every place in a peaceful and fairly prosperous condi- 
tion, so far as I could observe in the limited time at my disposal. 

On the island of Ticao there are 4 American teachers, one of whom rides every 
day, without escort, a distance of 8 miles and return. ; 

On the island of Masbate, as an escort, there accompanied me Mr. Joe 


| Federle, a fourth-class inspector of the Philippine constabulary, and 4 natives. 
| During this tour we encircled the entire island. Work in the development 


of natural resources seems to be at somewhat of a standstill, although in the 


| southern part of Ticao and Masbate many hemp and cocoanut trees have 


been recently planted. Some considerable number were to be seen working, 
cutting timber. 

On the island of Masbate there are 8 American teachers. The only two 
posts where American troops are stationed are at Masbate and Cataingan, in 
the south. The teachers, without exception, express themselves as feeling 
perfectly secure without the presence of even another American soldicr or 
civilian in the t wis. 





* * * * 
Respectfully submitted. 
: ‘ H. G. SQUIER, 
Division Superintendent of Schools. 
REPORT OF CHIEF OF CONSTABULARY. 


HEADQUARTERS PHILIPPINE CONSTABULARY, 
Manila, December 15, 1901. 
To the SECRETARY OF COMMERCE AND POLICE, 
Manila, P. I. 
* % * Ld + * * 

On December 15 the constabulary had in round numbers 2,500 men. The 
great care exercised in recruiting this force accounts for the fact that this 
number is not larger, but it is indeed worthy of remark that up tothe present 
time only two men have been lost by desertion. 

* + * oa a * 


From reports received from various parts of the islands there can be no 
question but that the better class of people are extremely tired of the strug- 
gle and ardently desire peace. The recently enacted sedition law has had a 
potent value in bringing evil doers toa realizing sense of their allegiance to law 
and order. It demonstrates to these people the forcefulness of civil covern 
ment, enables the constabulary to reap the rewards of its labors, and gives to 
the insular judiciary ample opportunity to prove the great importance of its 
work in this period of reconstruction. 

As our knowledge of the Filipinos and the islands is daily increasing, the 
danger of future uprisings and disorders is daily diminishing. With the sys- 
tem of acquiring information now possessed by the insular government, it is 
possible to destroy any seditious measures in their earliest stages once the 

xresent insurrection be suppressed and all guns surrendered or captured 
excusable ignorance of the situation in the past is responsible for what now 
remains of the insurrection. Our good intentions were often misconstrued 
for weakness, and it is a fact that the generous concessions made by the Gov- 
ernment have at times been prejudicial! to the desired ends. 
x * cal Ld a * * 

As a proof of the improvement in the general situation the following is 

submitted: 





DIMINUTION OF TROOPS. 


On July 1, 1901, the Army was holding in the island of Luzon 420 posts 
with 36,274 troops; December 1, 1901, there were 293 posts held by 25,808 troops, 
a diminution of 30 per cent in posts and 29 per cent in troopsina period of five 
months. In the entire archipelago there were 491 posts and 49,937 troops on 
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July 1, 1901, and 372 posts with 37,340 troops December 15 of the same year. 
Excepting in Batangas, Laguna, and Samar, the number of military stations 
is being continually diminished. For example, orders have just been issued 
abolishing 7 military posts in the province of Leyte. 

From the latest returns the constabulary is stationed at 71 posts in Luzon, 
with 1,778 men. In the entire archipelago there are, so far, $4 constabulary 
posts, with a total of 2,417 men. This number will be doubled within the 
next three months, and the number of posts will likewise be greatly increased 

a * * * + * * 
Very respectfully, 
HENRY T. ALLEN, 
Chief Philippine Constabulary. 
PROVINCE OF ILOCOS NORTE. 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR OF ILocOos NORTE, 
Lasag, P. I., December 16, 1901. 
Report of Aguedo Agbayani, provincial governor. 

1. The people of the province of Ilocos Norte are in general humble and 
extremely obedient and timid. 
submissive, and their obedience makes them execute without hesitation all 
orders when they know that they proceed from the constituted authorities, in 
view of the semen with the laws. As a consequence of these natural 


tendencies the character of the people is essentially peaceful. 
oo] 


of, education and instruction, which prevents them from understanding the 
frauds and impositions practiced on them by people from other provinces, 





If certain cases have been seen in the province which seem tocontradict | ;; - se +3 : eae 
the peaceful dispositions of the inhabitants, it is due to their small, or lack | cially that they need all their time to attend to their private affairs in order 


| 


} 


By their humble character they are very | 


| 


| 


or to their lack of courage and extremely humble character, which pre- | 


vents them from refusing to submit to their impositions. 
AGUEDO AGBAYANI, Governor. 
PROVINCE OF MARINDUQUE. 
Boac, MARINDUQUE, P. I., December 20, 1901. 


nila, P. I: 
4 ca * * x 

Frankly, the man or men who have spent ten days on this island andare not 
positive that the sores of war and dissatisfaction against the United States 
Government have all passed away and that there exists, instead, a feeling of 
confidence, admiration, and regard, as well as peace, business activity, and 
genera! prosperity, are seeing ‘*spooks,"’ ignorant of the true conditions, and 
wholly unable to read or comprehend the unmistakable evidence which is 
abundantly shown in every pueblo and barrio. 


“SOUND OF HAMMER AND SAW.” 


My wife remarked the other day that she had never heard the sound of 
hammer and saw to such an extent asin Boac during the last few weeks. 
What is true of Beac is equally true of each of the other five municipalities. 

Enlargement of tiendas, improvement of casas, erecting new ones, busi- 
ness, and an occasional fiesta is the order of the day. 

Public schoois, for both boys and girls, are in full blast, and every day I see, 
passing my office window, hundreds of bright and happy children, who fre- 
quently bid me ** Good afternoon, Setior Tesorero.” 

As for the “‘common people,” they are and have been since my arrival 
busily engaged in their different lines of agriculture and the gathering of 
hemp, an extraordinary amount of which has been exported from these ports 
in the last three months. On all roads are daily seen lines of pack poniesand 
carabao sleds loaded not as of yore with insurgent show and ammunition, 
but with large bundles of beautiful white hemp for the Manila market, 
which, when disposed of, places the pesosin the pockets of the poorer classes. 

When I meet them on the roads or see them at work in the rice fields, while 
on my rounds, I make it a point to say a pleasant word to each and inquire 
as to their health and condition, and I am glad to say I have found the fami- 
lies of most all of them heppy, contented, and prosperous. 

Taxes of all kinds—industrial, urbana, and cedula—are paid good naturedly 
and without complaint. 

In Jact, on Marinduque Old Glory waves over an island of peace, happiness, 


a 
Mr. WILLiAM H. Tarr, 
Governor Philippine Islands, Ma 


* * 


| been due rather to ignorance than to bad faith 
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June, worked energetically in the vaccination of the inhabitants in the 
infested districts. Due perhaps to the poor quality of the vaccine virus, it 
has not been possible to eradicate altogether the epidemic, a few cases still 
reporting from the pueblos of Bais and Jimalalno. 


NATIVE LACK OF INTELLIGENCE. 
* * a a * * * 

Of the 24 presidents who are now at the head of the municipalities, only 10 
have shown during the current term of office aptitude for the discharge of 
their duties. These have shown themselves earnest citizensof the American 
sovereignty. and have contributed in no small degree to the maintenance of 
public order. The others have shown a desire to perform their duties, but 
owing to their lack of intelligence they are obliged to act under the direction 
of their secretaries, or of some petty lawyer of the place, who as a rule, in 
this province, are apt to be very poor advisers; and they have placed some 
of the presidents in a wanstionekie pa in regard to the American sov- 
ereignty. Some of these presidents have learned only to write their names. 
so as to be able to sign, and are qualified electors on account of their social 
position. 

a a a * * * * 

The selection of justices of the peace for the different municipalities has 
been a very difficult task. In the majority of the pueblos of this province 
there are no fit persons available for the discharge of the duties of this office 
Those who are fit for the post are usually in such a precarious position finan- 


to support themselves and their families, for what they would get from the 
fees of the court as justices of the peace is not enough to meet their daily 
wants. A justice has to keep at least one clerk, and the fees of the court 
are scarcely sufficient to pay the salary of this clerk and the cost of office 
supplies. For this reason the filling of the offices has been difficult. 

Iam compelled to state that most of the shortcomings of the justices have 
In every case attention has 


| been called to the fault committed, and in my visits I have instructed them 


in the duties of their office, and have urged upon them the need for integ- 


| rity in all their dealings as a means of gaining the confidence of the people 


and prosperity, whose inhabitants are crowned with the blessings of Alinighty | 


God. 
GOVERNOR ORGANIZING A CLUB FOR YOUNG MEN. 


I am at present engaged in organizing a club for the advancement and 
amusement of the young men. The object is to instruct them in new Amer- 
ican outdoor sports, such as baseball, tennis, football, etc., with the hope 
that by giving them many other kinds of pleasant games we will be able to 
gradually wean them from the cockpits and monte tables, as I firmly be- 
ieve that many a young Filipino drifts into these now to spend his idle 
moments and satisfy his desire for pleasure simply because there is no no- 
bler style of amusement open to him. 
each municipality and friendly competition between the different towns will 
be fostered and encouraged. As yet this is in its infancy. but it will be full 
grown by the time you return; and I hope it will result beneficially to the 
youth of Marinduque, as well as set an example which can be advantageously 
followed by the young of other provinces. 

fespectfully, 
fs AMZI B. KELLY, 
Provincial Treasurer, Boac, Marinduque, P. I. 


PROVINCE OF ORIENTAL NEGROS. 
[Translated report. ] 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR OF ORIENTAL NEGROS, 
Dumaguete, Negros, December 19, 1901. 
The honorable CiviL GOVERNOR OF THE PHILIPPINES, _ 
Manila; 


» * o Y a ca + 


In spite of the difficulties experienced at first by the provincial treasury, 
to-day the financial status is as follows: 





Gold. 
BDRM a cncics civane cvnncccocnes consccsnscassphedess nveceucssnenes 17,732.93 
HYGIENIC LIVING ONLY WHERE MILITARY ARE. 
» * * = * * 


In spite of the different orders issued from this office requesting the muni- 
cipal presidents to give particular attention to the question of hygiene, I have 
noted in my visits that the only pueblos attending to the rules of hygienic 
living are those where a military detachment is stationed. The k of 
cleanly habits and the complete indifference of the municipalities to the 
public health have resulted in some pueblos of the north becoming subject 
to chronic attacks of smallpox, causing an appreciable havoc among the 
population; and this in spite of the efficacious and disinterested ration 
of the army doctor and his assistants, who, iu the months of April, 


The organization will be perfected in | 


* ax * * * 


* e 
DEMETRIO LARENA, 


Provincial Governor. 


PROVINCE OF ANTIQUE. 
PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT OF ANTIQUE, 
: GOVERNOR'S OFFICE, 
San Jose de Buenavista, Panay, P. I., December 19, 1901. 
Crv1u GOVERNOR PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, Manila, P. 1: 
* * ak aK ae * * 


The peace of the province has remained undisturbed since the surrender 
of Fullon in March last. Not a hostile shot has been fired at an American 
since that date, and on my recent tour of inspection there were practically 
no complaints against the municipal officers. Everywhere the people ex- 
pressed themselves as satisfied with the present rule. These expressions seemed 
to be genuine, and there was no sullenness to indicate a mental reservation. 


ELECTIONS PASSED OFF QUIETLY. 


The recent elections passed off quietly, and the laws governing elections 
were very generally complied with. Municipal governments throughout 
the province are in operation, and their records on my recent inspection were 
much better kept than on my previous visit. Courts are established and 
are beginning to work. Justices of the peace are more or less ignorant of 
the law as yet, but seem anxious to learn. We recently distributed copies 
of the code of civil procedure, and I have no doubt the result will be 
beneficial. 

The roads of the province are in much need of repair, they having been 
neglected for several years. A start has been made on their improvement. 
Several bridges are now being constructed—eight in all having been provided 
for—largely from the fund appropriated by the Civil Commission. 

ne x * * * nm * 

The province has been comparatively free from the operation of ladrones, 
although they have twice appeared and stolen carabao, which were recov- 
ered before they could be gotten out of the province. On the last raid the 
ladrones killed two men in the pueblo of San Remigio. The organization of 
the constabulary in the province is nearing completion, and it is thought that 
they will be able to so thoroughly police the province that detachments of 


| American troops can soon be withdrawn from outlying points. 





Schools are generally established, and marked progressis being made. On 
the whole I feel justified in reporting most favorably as to peace and general 
condition of the province of Antique. “i 

Very respectfully, . W. A. HOLBROOK, 
Captain, Fifth U. S. Cavalry, Civil Governor. 
PROVINCE OF MASBATE. 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR OF MASBATE, 
Masbate, December 23, 1901. 
The honorable AcTING CIVIL GOVERNOR OF THE PHILIPPINES: 
* # * * ** * * 

Perfect peace is enjoyed in the whole province, and the inhabitants are 
displaying an unusual activity in the fisheries, agricultural work, and timber 
cutting, the latter constituting their principal resource, as well as that of the 
municipal and provincial governments; it also furnishes an occupation to 
the needy classes, which helps considerably to preserve tranquillity and 


good order in the pueblos. 
* * a * 


a a 
BONIFACIO SERRANO, Governor. 
MINDORO. 


Baauio, December 26, 1901. 
Ferausson, Executive Secretary, Manila; 


* * * Everything peaceful in this province. Just returned from tour 
over end province; myself and Spanish secretary only white men in the party; 
no danger; conditions promising; sentiments favorable to American. 

WILLIAM F. PACK, Governor. 


PROVINCE OF CAGAYAN. 


PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT OF CAGAYAN, 
Tuguegarao, December 18, 1901. 
The honorable CrviL GOVERNOR OF THE PHILIPPINES: 2 : 
* * * a a 
The municipal elections which have just been held have allowed me to ap- 
reciate the general enthusiasm of the inhabitants of the province, except in 
The pueblos of the Bataan Islands, which can not be reached during the pres- 
ent season, for the establishment of civil régime and provincial governments. 
I was splendidly received in all the municipalities which I visited as the oP 
resentative of the Government, for the purpose of organizing the pue 


y,and | under the municipal code. 
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DESIRE TO LEARN ENGLISH. 
A sincere proof of the affection and the good will of the _oo toward the 
n 


constituted government is their desire to learn English. © municipal- 
ities which have American teachers the schools are assiduously visited by 
children and prowa-se people, not only of the pueblo, but of the neighboring 
pueblos which have no American teachers, and the latter are begging the 
superintendent of instruction to provide such teachers. 

Such is the general state of peace and wengey in the province. The 
inhabitants are busy with their usual occupations, which are mostly agri- 
cultural, although for the preeen the latter are not very active and the 
hopes are small, not so much on account of the destruction of the cattle and 
the caranene Sy the rinderpest as of the inundations of the rivers, which 


have ey plantations of tobacco that had already been several times 
renewed. 


# * * 
* Very respectfully, 


* * * * 


M. GONZAGA, Governor. 


Mr. President, the commanding general referred to in the next 
report is General Bell. 


REPORT OF THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNOR OF ABRA, 


BANGUED, ABRA, LUZON, P. I., December 16, 1901. 
* a * ak ca * a 
On March 27 I assumed command of the province under orders from Brig. 
Gen. J. Franklin Bell, U. 8. Army, commanding first district of northern 
Luzon. My report for March, rendered April 1, will show the conditions at 
that time, viz: 
AFTER SURRENDER PEOPLE WENT TO WORK. 


Immediately after the surrender the people went to work planting. As 
there was general suffering for food the commanding general issued rice and 
salt in suitable quantities, sufficient to prevent starvation; he also went about 
from place to place, and in this way caused a feeling of confidence and good 
fellowship, which feeling has continued until the present time. 

The men of the province are hard at work planting and building. Peace and 
quiet reigns throughout all sections. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS AND ROADS. 


This is a small province, having but 48,000 inhabitants all told, but the 
people are of a superior class and desire American rule and American ways. 
The province is poor, but there is no reason why it should not become rich 
and prosperous. We need industrial schools, and especially men to teach the 
proper method of curing tobacco, which is and will be the wealth of the 
province; we need sawmills, gristmills, brick machines, and men to run them; 
with them wealth will flow to us. must be made. The only entrance 
into Abra is by river; a main road must be built up the river and roads from 
Pidigan to Pilar and Villavieja, and from Bangued to Tayun, Bucay, and San 
Jose; also Bangued to San Gregorio and La Paz. These roads will be the 
main arteries, and until they are built there can be but little commerce and 
traffic. Money spent in Abra will be morey well invested. 


SCHOOLS IN THE PROVINCE. 


I must not close without reference to the schools and the interest taken in 
them. In Bangued we have 2 male American teachers and 2 female, besides 
3native teachers. In Pidigan we have only 1 male and 1 female American 
and 2 native teachers. In Tayum, 1 male American and 2 natives; in Bucay 
and Dolores, sameasTayum. The other towns have native teachers. Amer- 
icans are requested by all the towns and by two of the Tinguiane barrios. 
Ropers of Mr. Chapman, the first American teacher in Abra, is inclosed. 

n conclusion, I will say that in my opinion Abra is thoroughly pacified, 
The people are content, comparatively prosperous and happy. The general. 
conditions are good,and I believe will remain so until some hot-head sprin 
up, who, for personal reasons and private ends, may attempt to stir up strife. 

No people are perfect, but these people of Abra approach it as far as lies 


in their power. 
Very respectfully, WM. H. C. BOWEN, 
Major, Fifth Infantry, Provincial Governor. 
The CrviL_ GOVERNOR, 


Malacaanan, Manila, P. I. 


REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS IN THE PROVINCE OF ABRA, 


BANGUED, ABRA, P. I., December 16, 1901. 
* * * * * * * 
When I was sent here by the educationhl department in Agen of this year 
I found myself to be the first American teacher upon the field. Soldiers had 
been detailed as teachers at the various towns in the province where detach- 
ments were stationed, but owing to the fact that active service was com- 
pelled to be carried on against the insurgent forces, then also active in this 
part, troops were kept constantly moving from place to place, which, not- 
withstanding the untiring efforts on the part of the military authorities, 
prevented in some cases whad might be described as being visible accomplish- 
ments; however, it must be admitted that it was by such means that the 
base was formed from which the present progressive state has grown. 


GENERAL BELL'S ENTHUSIASM FOR EDUCATION. 


Without an exception every schoolhouse was practically without furni- 

ture and some with no floor and such a roof as would allow the rain to sat- 
urate almost the entire interior. But having on hand a considerable sum of 
money collected as fines from various criminals and desiring to spend it for 
some good purpose, General Bell, with his vivacious enthusiam for educa- 
tion as well as whatever might be for the general welfare of the people, sent 
Captain Heard, Third U. 8. Coverr, to make a thorough inspection of the 
schools in this province, requesting him to especially report upon the dimen- 
sions of each building, in order that he might know how much sheet iron 
would be required to roof them. This being acquired, the order was made 
to the States, from which the material is at present arriving. 
_ In Bangued, durin the time of the insurrection, many of the best _build- 
ings were burned. No building, other than what was then the presidencia, 
could be secured for use as a hospital; thus the president's office was trans- 
ferred to one of the schoolrooms, and the two smallest of the four rooms were 
occupied by private persons, leaving me with but one room for school pur- 
poses. Alone in this room I continued for six months to perform the very 
difficult task of imparting a knowledge of the English language to about 200 
hative children, At the end of this time I was reenforced by eight American 
teachers in this province, three of whom were retained in this pueblo, the 
remaining five being distributed among the other most important towns of 
the province, 

at ‘ * * * * * ae 
y rst the people seemed to look upon the school as a thing of very little 
importance; and except in the larger towns, such as Manila’ Noilo, ate.. fit 
ny, for the smaller ones to learn to read and write, and many were aston- 

ed when they learned that geography, history, arithmetic, and such other 


| difficult. 





studies were going to be used in what they called “escuelas primarias,"’ and 
that night schools would be opened for adults. But with patience, little by 
little, the curtain has been drawn until now a dawn of the real scene has no 
doubt become visible to many of them. 

School books and quypties ave been greatly needed throughout the prov- 
ince, and more especially since the arrival of the teachers. But for the first 
time we have recently m furnished with a list of same by the depart- 
ment, from which we can select and order such as we need. 

I have been teaching for “—- months, during which time two young men 
of my xcom. owing to their efficiency in the English language, have been ap- 
poin teachers in English; and at the end of the school year I expect to be 
able to recommend at least four more for such positions. 

Bangued is a healthy place and beautifully situated for a high school, and, 
in my opinion, for the good of the province, it would be a step in the right 
direction to establish one here within the coming year. 

Very respectfully, 
The Crv1L GOVERNOR OF ABRA, 
Bangued, P. I. 


REPORT OF THE GOVERNOR OF OCCIDENTAL NEGROS. 


PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT OF OCCIDENTAL NEGROS, 
Bacolod, December 19, 1901. 


W.E. CHAPMAN. 


Hon. CiviL GOVERNOR OF THE PHILIPPINES: 
i * * * * * ” 


ESTABLISHMENT OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


Civil government was established nine months ago, and although this isa 
short period in which to appreciate the character of a political epoch, one 
feels already among the people the first signs of an era of contentment and 
love for a régime which had been so long desired, which can not fail to lay 
for the future the stable foundations of a radical and deeply autonomous 
constitution. 

If, while war was raging in other provinces, its contagious blasts were 
hardly felt here before they were extinguished by the prudence of the wise 
governors of Negros, and, above all, by the opinion of the people, which has 
shown unanimously that it is opposed to an irreconcilable policy; if, during 
the most critical moments of the revolution, Negros was considered by 
natives and foreigners as a paradise of tranquillity, it is useless to describe 
its present situation under the eg of civil régime, which has always 
been the object of the wishes of all the inhabitants, who have never been 
induced to wander from the road which they have so happily followed. The 
only atmosphere here is one of peace, and hearts only beat for the prosperity 
of the province. 

* * * 


* * * * 


CONDITION OF PUBLIC ROADS. 


The public roads are in a very bad condition, except in some few places. 
They have to cross 75 big and small rivers, with very few bridges, which can 
hardly resist the floods during the or season, so that communications are 

From Cadiz to San Carlos, 80 kilometers, there is only a trail, which 
is not cared for, and is dangerous in certain parts. From the latter pueblo 
there are a good many roads going south, which in some parts can only be 
used by foot passengers and cattle, and in others only during the dry season; 
there are about 40 kilometers of roads in good condition. 

* * * a * * * 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


Public instruction is received with attention and enthusiasm by the peo- 
ple. As this branch is under the direction of the department of public 
instruction of Manila, I will only mention in this report the praiseworthy 
desire on the part of the inhabitants to acquire education, and to assimilate 
American ideas and customs. The classes of English are well attended, and 
Occidental Negros has sent more of its sons than any other province in the 
Visayas to the colleges and universities of the United States, thanks to the 
decided protection of the first military governor here, the always well- 
remembered General Smith. 

* * 


* * 


ROBBER BANDS. 


Small bands of robbers who declare they are revolutionists are to be found 
in the north of the province. They are composed of men of ill repute, and 
others who have been coerced through fear, gathered together and organ- 
ized by two or three evil doers, who, fugitives from or tired of the war in 
other provinces, have sought refuge and rest in the forests of this island. 


* * « 


| Having to live and being suspicious of becoming law-abiding, or preferring a 


criminal life, they have remained in the mountains, where they have got 
together a few followers who wear insurgent insignia. Witn these they 
make their forays whenever they can do so with impunity, and, like the 
Babaylanes, kill those who fall into their hands, or force them to join them 
and pay a certain contribution. . 

Finally, the mere marauders limit themselves to robbing in bands, with- 
out attempting to hide behind any pretensions whatever. 

* * * Ed e sh * 

God grant that the agriculture of Occidental Negros—the center of all 
her vital forces—may soon recover from its state of prostration, and guide 
the province to prosperity, which is the fervent wish of all her sons. Its 
irradiations would then be impressed upon all the socialand economic move- 
ments of the province, by removing want from the public treasuries, and 
permitting them to communicate a powerful impulse to the progress of the 
pueblos. Then, when domestic tranquillity and public order are assured, 
agriculture is prosperous, commercial activity increases, industry grows, 
schools improve, and education becomes general, the inhabitants of Occi- 
dental aren will bless eternally the sovereignty of the United States, 
which conducted them along the path of their progress and their liberties. 

8. LOCSIN, 
Provincial Governor of Occidental Negros. 


REPORT OF THE GOVERNOR OF CEBU, JANUARY, 1902. 
Ok m * *” “ * Ba 

Pessimists prognosticated a fiasco. They opined that, given the sympathy 
shown by the pueblos to the revolutionary cause, the majority of them 
would have nothing to do with the new régime. But they were mistaken. 
In my visit to the island of Bantayan and in the south and opposite coast of 
the island I was received with enthusiasm, and as a consequence the estab- 
lishment of municipal rule was also received with enthusiasm. 

Upon coming into contact with the pueblos I became convinced that all or 
the majority of them were tired of the war and of the abuses and vexations 
to which they were subjected by the insurgents; that they were anxious for 
peace, and submitted to the exigencies of the revolutionists only through 
fear. I believe that if they had had some means of defense or had enjoyed 
some kind of protection, as for example that of a small detachment, it is 











possible - that many of them would have followed the example of Argao’ 
Sibonga, Naga, and others; that is, they would have had no relations what- 
ever with the insurgents. 

* > * 


* * ” * 


ESTABLISHMENT OF SCHOOLS IN CEBU. 


The municipality of Cebu has established three schools in San Nicolas: 
One for boys, with a teacher and 1 assistant, in the central portion of the 
city, with an average attendance of 74 pupils; another for girls, with 46 pupils, 
in charge of a teacher (female), in the same city; and another, also for girls, 
in an outlying district, under the charge of a female teacher. There are 10 
police officers to maintain order in San Nicolas. 








+ ~ * * * + * 
REPAIRED ROADS. 
* * * * * * * 


The conditions of the province would be immensely improved if all the 
roads in very bad coudition were repaired, but the provincial government 
has not yet sufficient funds to do this. The opening of wagon roads from 
one coast to another would bring benefits to both agriculture and commerce. 
It is partly due to the difficulty of transportation that Iloilo is the market 
for ail the sugar of the opposite coast. 

* * 


ii 


x * * * 
Such are the conditions of the province of Cebu. Absolute peace every- 
where; nearly all the pueblos organized; bad condition of the roads, streets, 
squares, wharves, bridges, and wagonways; the pueblos impoverished by 
the war, the rinderpest, and the locust plague; the smallpox and leprosy 
causing havoc with the public health; many pueblos without public yuild- 
ings and a deficient mail service. The steps which, in the opinion of the 
writer, are best calculated to improve the conditions of the province have 
been detailed above, 
> * * * * * * 
JULIO LLORENTE, 
Governor, Province of Cebu. 


REPORT OF THE GOVERNOR OF MASBATE. 


JANUARY 10, 1902. 
a Sd * = a om * 


Peace is so completely established in the province that there is not so much 
asa gang of robbers in the whole territory. The provincial government and 
the municipalities are doing their work with regularity, and the people are 
deeply thankful for the benefits derived from the civil régime. 

= * a * * * 

All the pueblos of the province are suffering from different sorts of 
and the death rate is unusually heavy. 

The exploitations of the forestry products are the life of the province, 

and commerce is prosperous as compared with former years. 
In the pueblos which have teachers the study of English is progressing. 
The people have a strong desire to learn the language, and it will be neces- 
sary to send teachers to all the pueblos; there are only 6 teachers for 17 
pueblos. 


cad 
fever, 


- * 7 * - * * 
BONIFACIO SERRANO, 
Provincial Governor. 
REPORT OF THE GOVERNOR OF SORSOGON. 
PROVINCE OF SORSOGON, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 

OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, | 

Sorsogon, January 11, 1902. | 

* x * ~ & x * j 


The roads throughout the province are in a very bad condition, due to no 
repair work of any consequence having been done for three or four years, 
and to the incessant rains of this locality during nearly the entire year. 
very strongly recommend that all persons (males and able-bodied) be re- 
quired, for the coming year at least, to do at least one day’s work per month 
on the public roads, same as prevailed in Spanish times. 

x a x * 





* * * 


AN IPLE PEOPLE. 

The existing price of hemp in this province is so high that an industrious 

man earns, if he works well, $4 to $5 Mexican per day. The result isnot sat- 
y. as the wants of the native are few, and having earned a Jew dol- 

lars he declines to k again until the money is gone, consequently about 

two-thirds of the population is always idle—a condition most undesirable. 

The natives of this sectioa are pacific and desire to live in peace, but they 
are industrious and it is impossible to secure labor for_public or private 
works under $1.50 to per day, and even at that rate but little can be pro- 
cured. The labor —- is a very serious one, and unless some means are 
found to induce the native to work, labor will eventually have to be 
imported. y ‘ : 

Generally speaking, and aside from the idleness of the people, the proy- 
ince is in excellent condition and the civil government apusers to be work- 
ing well. The intelligent portion of the population, I believe, is in entire 

~ * x 
J. G. LIVINGSTON, Governor. 


isfactor 


work 






sympathy with it. 


> * * 7 


REPORT OF THE GOVERNOR OF ILOCOS NORTE, LUZON. 


Annual report of Aguedo aphagenl, peer of the province of Ilocos Norte, | 
uzon, 


LAOAG, January 11, 1902. 


Srr: Asit was to be hoped, the establishment of the provincial government, 
with its provincial board, and the municipal governments, with their mu- 
nicipal councils, have been and are most favorably received by all the in- 
habitants, although they were far from knowing, when they intrusted to 
their municipal governments the absolute ree of the pueblos, that 
such municipal governments must be composed of competent and intelli- 
rant men, worthy of the honor which is done them,and capable of per- 


forming the duties of their office, as the most powerful element for obtain- | 
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although the municipal counci 1 D 

trial and for the instruction of the people. My opinion is in favor of the 

adoption of legislative measures in that regard. 
* * 


| ited the most remote 









as the president and vice-president, who ought to be appointed after tyroper 
investigation of their character, their capacity, and their legal competency, 
lors might be elected by popular vote as‘a 






o oa + * eg 
AGUEDO AGBAYANI, 


Provincial Governor. 





REPORT OF THE GOVERNOR OF ZAMBALES. 
Annual report of Potenciano Lesaca, governor of the province of Zambales, 
IBA, January 13, 1902, 


When the civil régime was organized in this province under the happy 
auspices of the honorable Civil Commission, it could not be established in 
better conditions, and a most grateful impression was produced in the prby- 
ince which, thanks to the concessions already granted at that time to the people 
of the archipelago by the Civil Commission, could not do less than to foresee 
in the new régime, the realization of its legitimate aspirations after a period 
which may be longer or shorter, according to circumstances. And the hopes 
of the inhabitants are the better founded when they see the favorable change 
which has been made in all the branches of the public administration after 
only a few months of civil government. 

hey see with the greatest satisfaction that the funds which they con- 
tribute, in the measure of their forces, toward the payment of the public ex- 
penses are never dive from their legitimate object, and are convinced 
that the law in all its rigor would be applied to any official who would fail to 
comply with his duty in that regard. : ae 

They remark that, luckily for the province, the provincial officials are no 
longer what they used to be in former times, in consequence of the tradi- 
tional system or for their own profit, when they were real despots, who tyr- 
onuteell the unfortunate inhabitants, disposing of their persons and of their 
property in an arbitrary and cruel manner, whereas the new officials simply 
work for the happiness and the welfare of the province, and faithfully perform 
the duties of their respective offices. pie 

They are truly happy to see that the courts of justice have been reorgan- 
ized, with the peculiarity that they are now a sure and efficacious guaranty 
that the law shall be duly complied with and the property and the other in- 
dividual rights respected, because justice is administered with good faith, 
rectitude, and impartiality, and is no longer, as in former times, an open 
market, in which, with incredible and scandalous cynicism, justice was bar- 
tered like merchandise and sold to the highest bidder. — 

This explains how, notwithstanding the financial crisis through which the 
inhabitants have passed and are still passing, and the loss of all, or of the 
greater part of their property in consequence of the war, and of the ravages 
of the rinderpest, there has never been the mete trouble in the collection 
of the different contributions and taxes, which have always been punctually 


d exactly paid. 
as cays POTENCIANO LESACA, 
Provincial Governor. 




































































ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNOR OF AMBOS CAMARINES. 
NUEVA CACERES, January 1/, 1902. 
* * * te ae « 


I have during the period covered by this report made official visits to all 
the organized municipalities except a few, for which time and means of 
transportation have not yet sufficed. I am now making arrangements to 
continue the semiannual tour required by law, and expect to complete the 
same before the end of this month. In all towns visited I have found the 
local officials performing their duties in an honest and satisfactory manner, 
and no complaints of any importance have been received against any munic- 
ipal officer. ; ) 

Absolute peace prevails in all sections. It is certain that there is not an 
armed insurgent within the borders of the province, and the le are loy- 
ally supporting the government. During my recent official visits I have trav- 
eled to all parts of the province, and, accompanied by my family, have vis- 

laces unarmed and unguarded in perfect security, 
meeting with nothing Put kindness, courtesy, and hospitality everywhere. 
Travel on all roads is safe and crime is rare. Some trouble has been experi- 
enced by people in remote barrios from depredations by mountain tribes, but 
these have not been of a serious nature, and will be entirely prevented as 
soon as the municipal police in the vicinity of the mountains are sufficiently 
armed and equipped. 

t has for some time been evident to me, and the opinion has been strength- 
ened by my recent tours of this province, that the people of Ambos Cama- 
rines are for permanent peace and have full confidence in the civil govern- 
ment now in force in the archipelago. Very little is said in this locality as 
to the desire of the people as to the future form of government, the unanimous 
sentiment appearing to be to await the progress of events with full Hq ee 
in the honor and justice of the American Government and people. believ- 
ing that the future will be properly provided for and that their rights and 
interests will be safely guarded. [am sure that this view of the situation 
is shared by all fair and impartial observers; and I consider it unfortunate 
that there are many ofiicers of the military establishment who are ap- 
parently not in sympathy with the existing order of affairs, and who seem 
to regard the present attitude of the people with suspicion, and claim to 
expect treachery and bad faith from persons who are honestly striving to 
the best of their powers to repair the damage wrought by the late insurrec- 
tion, and who now clearly see that their interests and those of the country 
and the people generally can be served only with the maintenance of abso- 
lute peace and by keeping faith with our Government. 

* * * * * 


* a 


SCHOOLS. 

A good start has been made in educational work. During the period cov: 
ered by this report $2 American teachers have arrived in the province and 
are now conducting public schools in 17 towns. The district superintendent 
informs me that he has reported fully to the general superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction concerning the affairs of his department. Inall towns visited 
I have observed that where American teachers are engaged in work the 
schools are well attended. Night schools for adults also attract many, and 
| a desire to learn English is everywhere evident. 


* * * 





ing the prosperity and the happiness of the pueblos is now intelligence and 
not force. 
POPULAR ELECTIONS CRITICIZED. 

Popular election, which is an excellent system in civilized countries, where 
the rights of election and of vote are well known, where liberty is well under- 
stood, and the necessity for intelligence, and not force recognized by the 
citizens, is rather premature in this province, where what happens is just 
the opposite. I will not say that popular election is a bad system in this 
province; on the contrary, it is excellent for the le to learn itsadvan 
as soon as possible; but jor this purpose it would better not to allow the 
people, for some time to come at least, to elect the municipal officials, such 










ed * oo ae 
| FINANCES. 


The province is in good financial condition, and the affairs of this depart- 
ment are admirably administered by Treasurer Braden and his efficient 
corps of assistants. The total receipts from all sources during the yeal 
ended December 81, 1901, including the loan of $2,500 under act No, a 
amounted to $44,907.53. Total disbursements, including repayment of saic 
loan, amounted to $31,988.47}, leaving a balance on hand, unap wopristey: ia 

rovincial treasury December 81, of $12,919.05}. These figures do not include 
he sum of $25,000 which was borrowed from the insular government under 
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the provisions of act No. Ser the purpose of building and repairing roads. 


tional 
ive the 


Out of this fund $1,021.25 had been expended December 31, and the ad 
amount of $10,000 appropriated. The reports of the supervisor will 
details of the a. of this fund and the work accomplished. Ican 
state, however, t the work is progressing in a very satisfactory manner, 
and full value for the money expended is being secured in the shape = 
better roads; but after the funds arising from the loan are exhausted muc 
necessary road and bridge work will still remain to be done, for which Sat 
pose I — the provincial treasury will be able to supply the funds as 
required. : 

‘The provincial board endeavors to conduct the affairs of the province in 
the most economic manner possible, and I believe they have succeeded as well 
as could beexpected. Compared with the cost of governing a community of 
equal population in the United States the expenses of this province during 
the past year seem very small, indeed. 

ey a * * ca * * 

All officials are performing their duties in an honest, faithful, and intelli- 
gent manner, and if this province has not been specially favored in the matter 
of native officials, then the others are indeed to be congratulated. All these 
men have displayed in their work the most commendable zeal, ability, and 
integrity, and I have had atall times their active assistance and most unquali- 
fied support. * * * 

Tam, very respectfully, 


JAMES ROSS. 

The Crvi GOVERNOR OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 

Manila, P. I. 

Mr. President, the strongest testimony on the result of Ameri- 
-an local administration in these islands is the financial condition 
of the provinces. I present a statement of this, which is the 
most eloquent tribute which could be paid to American manage- 
ment. It must be remembered that this financial situation exists, 
immediately following the suppression of insurrection and mili- 
tary occupation, and is the result of American control. 

Balance in hands of provincial treasurers December 81, 
accounts. 
[United States currency.] 


1901, as shown by their 





Amount of 





loans by 
Rr 8s | insular 
ti mountin) govern- 
Province. | treasury. | ment in- 
| cluded in 
| this bal- 
ance. 
i _ |———— 
| | 
Sih isla ice eetiine dene odln Gated nhatde o'auaaie amie } a cere 
DIET ... cntivtinue ede sanits nia ehbehhemenedaaianaie 25, 065. O07 $2, 500. 00 


AE CN iin i cic concent 88, 886. 91 25, 000. 00 





pL ORE nS LRT IS PT SE 8,015.58 | 2,590.00 

DORAN oak cb kes eee lg i. noel 12, 329. 78 2, 500. 00 

EROINGE «nde tasbindadeudn a adbes unset _cktienndatcanee 16,521. 23 | 2,500. 00 

OUI asa cic sailed ine aie ieee eee Js (ere 

NG aii ta ad ie a 16,850. 04 |......-....- 

31.12 | 2,500. 00 

S 94 | 2,500.00 

lh cn couric eneiiedrrectgebamamendiicshtcictaedeueaiiaentGiaaaaaemmlintadasl 2,500. 00 

ae 

1 | 2,500.00 

iM -66 | — 2.500.00 
Occidental Negros. .......- pnnice aduemencgen ssancean]) mn 


OPSCEIEEE DTONINED ei caicninc wind odcnks acdees tovmsicenuheeedeel ta ee 





pea MODS cess état autiatie bodeitinied Gadiiathannmaniadhanietee 2, 500. 00 
RO x cceaddceiha Ra cl a el ie 2,5 
ao 2500. 0) 
Sur 2,000. 00 
PONIRD:.. .n0b<ssva padba ned Baukibawes a kehuettinsebeessen ieee, 1d65e 
Taye Ms iw saeccaciesensdiceieksd bei Ceietiaiis tases a int cham sibenee ta oct a 
Union 2,500. 00 
Zambales 2,500. 00 
i 
Wasve Malpas csiitsacUesUe Anne bcacanndenialoks | 1,128.98} — 2,000.00 
November 30, 1901. 
Amiens ceeaneasaaiian inetd bale lacemicsninieitamtintibatdaddueia 5 ae 2,500.00 
RGRIER accantwintintsettacdbdbventeetadoobosqegietsnedé , Se Ehgvngmdmmaie 
CORES... wotepstigcit adatieskndibe kine seston sinc bien | 28,304.77 | 27,500.00 
EOIN SP RE A ARE OTE | 4,858.89 | 2,500. 00 
CRI: sn. ctsere shteecilinnmanalaiadidaibaienasaniiialiinednaaeiliiioniad 19, 807. 43 2,500.00 
DEMUGNIDN cacsicndihzedbaceiniatee dhs. honk dice tadlinaubamnbiandencs 8,116.43 2,500. 00 
RII casei la 21,013. 98 2,500.00 
CMON icin et tecmenic Sept ak Cre ee TL TENGE Becistinninkeons 
Thotl aninees daihiaeisdiainissdet AILS ont w ccubslolvoucs | 964,515.02 | 104,000.00 


In the foregoing statements the amounts due municipalities are deducted, 

only the amounts due the provinces being stated. Inaddition to the amounts 
given there are yet due to nearly all of the provinces refunds from the insu- 
iar treasury on account of internal revenue and forestry collections made 
prior to the date of organization. These refunds are being made as rapidly 
as the respective amounts are ascertained. 
_ Mr. President, we can not expect that these financial balances 
in the treasuries of the provinces will continue. Necessary im- 
provements indicated by reports of the governors will take every 
cent now in the treasury and much more; but the above showing 
18 conclusive as to the efficiency of our administration. 


PETITIONS OF NATIVES THAT AMERICAN OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS REMAIN. 


It is asserted that the natives are hostile to the continuance of 
our troops in their towns. This would be naturally so even 
among ourselves. But such has been the conduct of our officers 
and men that it does not appear to be true among the Filipinos. 
Proof of this are petitions from all over the islands that the offi- 





cers and soldiers in various towns may be kept there. I herewith 
submit some of these petitions as an illustration of expression of 
natives on this subject: 

DAVAO, MINDANAO, January 25, 1901. 

Sir: We, the undersigned members of the municipal council of Davao, by 
ourselves and in the name of the municipality, do hereby request and state 
the following: 

Having initiated in this district the means that lead to a better system of 
Seraanee eee the municipality which we soueeeras, we believe that 
or its continuation the commander of this district, Maj. Hunter Liggett, is 
indispensable, because he is the initiator of the said system, knows the coun- 
try and circumstances of the inhabitants, and also has conscientiously studied 
their necessities. 

Major Liggett is well liked and a very popular person in this town, espe- 
cially among the savages who inhabit the woods. He has impressed in the 
hearts of ali the well meaning of the benevolent American nation in such a 
manner that the inhabitants fraternize with the Americans, and to-day they 
are very sorry when they learned that the soldiers were soon to be relieved. 

The opening of the roads, the formation of the municipal council, and the 
arranging of the numerous races of people that dwell in this district natur- 
“7 need a commander as just, strict, and of the knowledge of Major 

iggett. 

tf is unnecessary to remind you that while the work taken up by the 
Americans here remains unfinished it is necessary that white troops should 
remain here for its protection, and we hope that you will intercede for us to 
the proper authorities that the soldiers who are going to leave be replaced 
by others of equality; that is to say, whites and no others; these being pref- 
erable for their impartiality, which is necessary to exercise in a town of in- 
ferior races like these. 

We earnestly request that you may consider what we have stated, as by 
doing so this town will grow and we will love the nation whose starry flag 
shelters to-day the town of Davao. 

We remain, your true servants, 
THE MUNICIPAL COUNCIL, 
D. SNARO, Presidente. 
TOMAS MONTEVERDE, Vice-Presidente. 
T. PALMA GIL, Recorder. 
JORJE SAAVEDRA, Councilman. 


DINALUPIJAN, June 2?, 1901. 
Sir: The undersigned, being friends of peace and tranquillity, which the 
would like to see remain with the town in which they were born, beg to oa 
vou that if it should be considered necessary to keep a garrison in this town 
that the commanding officer of the same may always be Capt. Clarence S. 
Nettles, who is at present in command of the garrison here, and who, besides 
showing remarkable talents, has always been as kind to us as a father to his 
family. All his acts were prompted by kindness, impartiality, and justice, 
and at all times he has been anxious to further the moral and material im- 
provement of thistown. For this reason he has gained the love and the es- 
teem of all the residents, who are always anxious to obey and respect the 
orders issued by the established government. 
Your obedient servants, 
RAYMUNDO PAYUNO, 
Municipal Presidente, ete. 
MILITARY GOVERNOR OF THESE ISLANDS. 


CABUYAO, August 6, 1901. 
Petition of presidente and So romnines citizens of Cabuyao for retention 
on duty there of First Lieut. H. Clay Evans, acting commissary, it being 
feared his promotion will take him from their midst. He has gained through 
his efforts in cleaning and improving the town, providing band music, etc., 
and by his just treatment the plaudits of the natives 


Honorable MAJOR-GENERAL OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, MANILA: 


The inhabitants of the town of Bongabon, province of Nueva Ecija, the 
undersigned, with due respect before you, present themselves and depose: 
That there are rumors from the public that the commanding officer, Capt. 
A. A. Cabanniss, and his troops are going to be transferred to Humingen 
before the beginning of the rainy season, on account of the difficulties of 
rationing and clothing them, and that they will be relieved by a company of 
llocano soldiers. 

For this reason the people of the town before you depose: That since the 
arrival at this town of the said captain, on November 11, 1900, last, and up to 
this date, he has been in perfect harmony with the people of the town and the 

eople with him through his wise methods of ruling and the fine discipline of 

is men; besides, he knows how to punish on ee anyone who commits any 
crime. This is proof that he performed his duty with impartiality, and for 
this reason this town has greatly progressed in the short time of his presence 
here. He established public schools in the town as well as in the barrios, had 
the streets cleaned, and repaired the houses, and his orders were well obeyed, 


PULILAN, PROVINCE OF BULACAN, 
January 21, 1901. 
The MAJOR-GENERAL COMMANDING THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS: 

The municipal officers of Pulilan, in the name and in behalf of the citizens 
of the same, with due respect, say: ; . 

Learning with regret that the soldiers that garrison this pueblo are to be 
moved toanother point, while deferring with the greatest respect to your 
orders, we should fail in our loyalty unless we represented to you the neces- 
sity of these troops remaining here. 


The officers now stationed in this pueblo, by their blameless conduct and 
uncommon amiability, have merited, without soliciting it, the appro! rand 
good will of the people, and their departure is the cause of great s e as 
well as pain. We also desire to represent that this pueblo is of great extent, 


nd the officers now here are familiar with the country, and by their ability, 
notwithstanding the small number of soldiers, have been able to frustrate 
the intentions of those who wish to disturb the tranquillity of the neighbor- 
hood, supplying by their diligence, ability, and valor the small number of 
soldiers. These ofticers have already great confidence in their power to de- 
fend us from the attacks of those outside. We pray thatit will not be neces- 
sary to remove these officers, in view of the critical situation in which we 
find ourselves and the peculiar state of this pueblo. 
LUCAS DIZON, Presidente (16 othe Ts). 
HERMOSA, June 21, 1901, 
Major-General WHEATON, ‘ 
Commanding General, Department Northern Luzon, Manila, P. I: 


We, the undersigned feminine citizens of Llana Hermosa (Bataan), with 
due respect, before your honor depose: That in view of the reliable news that 
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we have heard concerning our captain, commanding officer, and lieutenant 
of this post, that they will be transferred to another place; for this reason 
we beg to remind your honor that since the arrival here in this town of the 
said oflicers they put themselves to work at once without any loss of time on 
behalf of the pacification of the town under their control till their desired 
end was obtained. 

Therefore we humbly request you, if you should think proper, to permit 
the said commanding officers to still remain in this town for the benefit 
of its cit:zens, and also in order that the agricultural work of the unfortu- 
uae Seow rs may continue. (Signed by the presidente, Mariano Nuguic, 
anc ‘ others.) 


VILLASIs, August 4, 1901. 
The GENERAL COMMANDING THIRD DIstRIcT, 
Department of Northern Luzon. 

HONORABLE Sre: The undersigned, the president, the municipal council, 
and principal inhabitants of Villasis, representing the whole town, present 
themselves with due respect and state: That with great satisfaction the town 
authorities have been able to arrest certain persons, members of that illicit 
association which raised up the town cf Cabaruan, and they wish to call your 
attention to the fact that should it prove true that the military detachment 
is to be removed, the town will be subject to the revenge of the friends of 
those who have been arrested and who are now prisoners. This is the more 
probable, considering the reduced number of the local police and the system 
of armament. 

We therefore wish to request that our town may be garrisoned by one 
company, if possible. 

(Phirty one signatures follow.) 


BINAN, LAGUNA PROVINCE, P. I., September 25, 1901. 


Since Captain Hunter has had command of the forces in this town, peace 
reigns, and the neighborhood enjoysan enviable tranquillity at the same time 
that it enjoys the benefits of civil government. 

Such are the motives that move the inhabitants of Binan to ask that Cap- 
tain Hunter be not now relieved from this garrison. and we do not doubt that 
the militery governor will take them into account before confirming the an- 
nounced relief. 

Very respectfully, 
(Follow signatures of president, vice-president, and counselors. ) 
General CHAFFEE, 

Military Governor of the Philippine Islands. 





APALIT, PROVINCE OF PAMPANGA, P.I., 
October 7, 1900. 
First. That Captain Butler and Lieutenant Pond have captured the guns 
that were used by the ladrones that pillaged in the immediate vicinity of 
this pueblo, and at the same time the principal organizers of the bands of 
brigands or thieves were apprehended by these officers, whose activities ob- 
tained the extinguishment of the actions of the bandits and assassins that fre- 
quently entered the barrios and places at some distance from the pueblo, and 


at this time the inhabitants enjoy egy and freedom from injury con- | 


sequent, without doubt, upon the brilliant services of these untiring and 
active officers. 

Second. That these gentlemen have learned to obtain the good will of the in- 
habitants of the pueblo, have attended with justice to the smallest complaints 
that have been presented to them, have given good example to the troops that 
they command, correcting with rectitude whatever abuses their subordinates 
may have committed, and have never permitted the natives under their juris- 
diction to be injured by anyone, defending them with all the rigor of the law. 

Third. These officers, especially Lieutenant Pond, in his capacity as pro- 
vost judge of the pueblo, took the most energetic interest in the preblo, 
with the purpose of increasing the energies of the pueblo for its benefit, es- 
tablishing primary education in all the barrios, and at the instance of Cap- 
tain Butler there has been erected a public school for both sexes, paid for by 
the wealthier and other inhabitants. in wiaich matter these officers have been 
of the greatest direct benefit to the common well-being of the pueblo. 

We therefore beg that because of the strong reasons on which we base our 
petition that Captain Butler, First Lieutenant Pond, and all their company 


be continued as the garrison of Apalit. 
MACARIO ARUEDO. 
(And 15 others.) 


ALIAGA, March 20, 1901. 
His Exccliency the GOVERNOR-GENERAL: 

The undersigned, alcalde, treasurer, and municipal counselors of the 

pueblo of Aliaga, have the honor to say that they have heard that Lieut. 
‘rank A. Jernigan, commanding the detachment here, was to be transferred 
to another post. As he has always treated the people right, etc., we have 
the honor to request that he be allowed to remain here. 

(The signatures follow.) 

Considering the great benefits to this pueblo that followed the rapid pacifica- 
tion of the country, we earnestly supplicate that in view of the foregoing that 
Capt. Robert Alexander be permitted to continue his valuable services to the 
pueblo for the complete pacification of the same and the prosperity of this 


province. s 
: ELEGIO RICALVE, Municipal Presidente. 
(And 65 others.) 





GUINAN, SAMAR, December 15, 1901. 


Srk: We, the undersigned, presidente and municipal counselors of this 
pueblo, in the name of and representing the people thereof, respectfully state 
a profound regret is being caused in the people in the notice that is beginning 
to spread concerning the departure of Company H, First United States In- 
fantry, now stationed here. 

We most earnestly beg you to suspend the transfer of this company and 
that it be permitted to remain in this pueblo. It is skilled in the military 
operations in these parts. and has our entire confidence in being energetic 
and observing, and from the highest officer to the last private has so conducted 
itself as to merit our regard for their efforts and labors. 

APOLINARIO MALABASAY. 
(And 21 others.) 


—_— 


{Translation.] 


BULACAN, January 3, 1902, 


To the United States military governor in the Philippines: 

The undersigned, members of the municipal council of Bulacan, state that 
they have heard a rumor that the American garrison stationed in their town 
is soon to be relieved, and desire to state that Provost-Marshal Day has won 
the esteem of everybody by his fine qualities, the discipline which he main- 








tained among his command, his energetic work in pursuing evil doers, and 
his activity in the construction of seven bridges, embankments, and other pub- 
lic works. 
The undersigned respectfully ea that their loyal town be not de- 
° 


prived of such a good and popular officer. 


CARLOS MORELOS, Evc. 
MANILA, P. I., January, 7, 1901. 
Major-General BATEs, 
Commanding Department of Southern Luzon: 

The subscribers, the alcalde and municipal counselors of the pueblo of 
Pateros, province of Manila, most respectfully state— : 

That it has come to our knowledge that the company stationed at Taguig, 
commanded by Captain Parke, will be relieved during this week to be sta- 
tioned in another pueblo, we most respectfully supplicate that if convenient 
the order referred to be suspended, not only because of its being of disad- 
vantage to the inhabitants, but also that Captain Parke is very kind to the 


people and knows them very well. 
NAZARIO TAASON. 
(And 9 others.) 


PUEBLO OF LOBOE, PROVINCE OF BATANGAS, P. I,, 
August 15, 1901. 
The COMMANDING OFFICER, Batangas, P. I.: 


The undersigned, members of the municipal committee, the parish priest, 
and other inhabitants of the same pueblo, with greatest consideration and 
respect, present to you and say: 

hat as peaceful inhabitants and lovers of complete tranquillity, not only 

of this pueblo, but of all the Philippine Archipelago, we most earnestly pray 

that you will be pleased to remain permanently in this pueblo, the present 

garrison, for because of them we enjoy this tranquillity. 
PABLO DIZON, 

Parish Priest. 
(And 10 others.) 


ZAMBOANGA, April 26, 1900. 
The MAJOR-GENERAL, ; 
First Delegate of the American Government on the Archipelago: 


The mayors, justices of the peace, persons Of signification, and landowners 
of this province, by themselves and representation of the towns administered 
by them, to you, with the greatest submission and respect, expose: That 
having had notice that the colonel military governor of this town has been 
relieved by the commander of troops of occupation of the office so honorably 
fulfilled by him, and in view of his worthy behavior toward the people 
because of the works done by him in so short a space of time, as well as because 
of his affable and familiar manners, we humbly request of you to deign re- 
order him back to this town to take charge again of the office he was so 
efficaciously fulfilling. 

Grace which we do not doubt to reach of the magnanimous heart of you 
whose life may God keep many years for the good of America and this archi- 


pelago. 
I. MIDEL, Presidente 
DATO MANDI. 
(And the 4 mayors, the 4 justices of the peace, 50 principals.) 


GENERALS CHAFFEE AND BELL. 

Much has been said, Mr. President, concerning General Bell, a 
man whom I personally know, a man who is my friend. I almost 
felt false to my friend, when [ heard the unworthy attacks upon 
him, that I did not answer them instantly. But I believed that 
his own brilliant record would be his best defense, for, Mr. Presi- 
dent, General Bell is one of the noblest officers who ever honored 
the American uniform. 

I can not turn at the moment to the correct report, but what I 

vas about to read was a statement of the governor of a province 
and superintendent of instruction there that General Bell, to use 
his language, ‘‘ with his vivacious enthusiasm for the education ”’ 
of the people, had personally attended to it in addition to his mili- 
tary duties. 

Yes, here it is. The governor of Abra speaks of the harsh 
measures he advised General Bell totake. General Bell followed 
hisadvice. The insurrection was suppressed. Thereafter the gov- 
ernor went through the province practically without escort. 
Then what followed? Let the American superintendent of edu- 
cation for that province tell: 

Without an exception every schoolhouse was practically without furniture 
and some with no floor and such a roof as would allow the rain to saturate 
almost the entire interior. But having on hand a considerable sum of money 
collected as fines from various criminals, and desiring to spend it for some 
good purpose, General Bell, with his vivacious enthusiasm for education «1s 
well as whatever might be for the general welfare of the people, sent Captain 
Heard, Third United States Cavalry, to make a thorough inspection of the 
schools in this province, requesting him to ially report upon the dimen- 
sions of each building, in order that he might know how much sheet iron 
would be required to roofthem. This being acquired, the order was made 
to the States, from which the material is at present arriving. 

General Bell is no exception. Whoever has toiled and fought 
and suffered to suppress this insurrection, which Governor Taft 
declares is ‘‘a crime against civilization,’ has been incessantly 
assailed on this floor. The commanding general, General Chaffee. 
with whose friendship I am honored, also has been the focus of 
this fire. But it has only served to bring into bolder relief the 
character and career of this superb soldier. Since — he 
has served the flag. He fought to save the Union. Daily for 
years thereafter he risked his life protecting our ever broadening 
frontier. And now he gives his final energies to upbuilding 
American sovereignty over the outposts of our dominions beyond 
the sea. He is all that.a soldier and gentleman should be. He 1s 
one of the great administrators oe by our new duties and 
responsibilities. Ever brave, ever , ever gentle, ever just, 
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and, a ove all, ever loyal, Chaffee is a pride to the Republic, and | quent argument of the senior Senator from Massachusetts [ Mr. 
Chaffee is as firmly intrenched in the hearts of the American peo- | 


ple as his place in history is secure. 


IV.—FILIPINO SELF-GOVERNMENT AND EFFECT OF AMERICAN 
WITHDRAWAL. 

Mr. President, is it to be argued from these reports of the con- 
ditions in the Philippine Islands that every one of them (except 
the report of Major Gardener, which is left out for the reason 
that it has been presented by other Senators, and for other 
reasons, which make it most unfair that it should be offered at 
all), showing that the conditions there are satisfactory to a degree 
that is almost beyond belief—is it to be argued from that that 
those people are therefore capable of self-government? 

Mr. President, I have always observed that the people who re- 
main in their offices and studies and see visions and dream dreams 
and formulate theories upon them are not as apt to be correct in 
their stgtements as those who go upon the ground and examine the 
actual conditions for themselves. Therefore I present the begin- 
ning of the report of the Schurman Commission, written by Pro- 
fessor Schurman himself, at a time when he was taking part in 
this grand and noble work, and at a time when he himself was 





one of the active and constructive agents of this movement of | 


Hoar] was based. No, these are the mature and deliberate state- 
ments of men who have studied the conditions at first hand, not 
for weeks, but for months and for years. Moreover, some of 
these, like Governor Taft, went there opposed to the policy of 
the Government, and, after having examined the policy in its ef- 
fect upon those people, returned to this country its most earnest 


| and valuable supporters. 


. 


advancing civilization. It is more valuable than what he says | 


in his present altered attitude. He who now says that he is a be- 


liever in the capacity of the Philippine people for self-government; | 


he who now declares that American authority should be with- 
drawn, officially said to the American people when he was fresh 
from the Philippines that— 


FIRST REPORT OF SCHURMAN COMMISSION ON CAPACITY OF FILIPINOS FOR 
SELF-GOVERNMENT AND EFFECT OF AMERICAN WITHDRAWAL: 


The most striking and perhaps the most significant fact in the entire situ- 
ation is the multiplicity of tribes inhabiting the archipelago, the diversity 
of their languages (which are mutually unintelligible), and the multifarious 
phases of civilization—ranging all the way from the highest to the lowest— 
exhibited by the natives of the several provinces and islands. In spite of 
the general use of the Spanish language by the educated classes and the con- 
siderable similarity of economic and social conditions prevalent in Luzon 
and the Visayan Islands, the masses of the people are without a common 
speech and they lack the sentiment of nationality. The Filipinos are not a 
nation, but a variegated assemblage of different tribes and peoples, and their 
loyalty is still of the tribal type. ; 

Their lack of education and political experience, combined with their racial 
and linguistic diversities, disqualify them, in spite of their mental gifts and 
domestic virtues, to undertake the task of governing the archipelago at the 
present time. The most that can be expected of them is to cooperate with 
the Americans in the administration of general affairs, from Manila as a cen- 
ter,and to undertake, subject to American control or guidance (as may be 
found necessary), the administration of provincial and municipal affairs. 
Fortunately, there are educated Filipinos, though they do not constitute a 
large proportion of the entire population, and their support and services will 
be of incalculable value in inaugurating and maintaining the new govern- 
ment. As education advances and experience ripens, the natives may be 
intrusted with a larger and more independent share of government—self- 
government, as the American ideal, being constantly kept in view as the goal. 
In this way American sovereignty over the archipelago will prove a great 
political boon to the people. 


And listen to the following final conclusion of Professor Schur- 
man. No orator in the heat of campaign has put the sad effect 
of American withdrawal in such fervid and ultimate terms as did 
Schurman, when fresh from the field. He says: 

Should our power by any fatality be withdrawn, the Commission believe 
that the government of the Philippines would speedily lapse into anarchy, 
which would excuse, if it did not necessitate, the intervention of other 
powers and the eventual division of the islands among them. Only through 
American occupation, therefore, is the idea of a free, self-governing, and 
united ruins commonwealth at all conceivable. And the indispensable 
need from the Filipino point of view of maintaining American sovereignty 
over the archipelago is recognized by all intelligent Filipinos and even by 
those insurgents who desire an American protectorate. The latter, it is 
true, would take the revenues and leave us the responsibilities. Neverthe- 
less, they recognize the indubitable fact that the Filipinos can not stand 
alone. Thus the welfare of the Filipinos coincides with the dictates of 
national honor in forbidding our abandonment of the archipelago. We can 
not from any point of view escape the responsibilities of government which 
our sovereignty entails; and the Commission is strongly persuaded that the 
performance of our national duty will prove the greatest blessing to the 
peoples of the Philippine Islands. 

DIARY OF AGUINALDO’S STAFF OFFICER. 


Those who claim that the Filipinos are a single people are con- 
fronted with this extract from the diary of a member of Agui- 
naldo’s staff, written during Aguinaldo’s last flight. They had 
reached a point in the Igorrote country on December 16, and the 
writer of this diary, speaking of the situation, says: 

Our situation here in Banane is very dangerous, because not only are 
enemies the Americans who are in front of us and behind us, but the very 
igorrotes who surround us, including those of Banane, are also our enemies, 
only waiting for the opportunity to cut off our heads, = as happened to 
Captain Villareal’s soldiers, who, sent on in advance to the settlements, were 
attacked by the Igorrotes of Pagayapaig, and asa result we had to lament 
the loss of three guns captured by the Igorrotes, besides three soldiers and a 


woman wounded. 

Following that, I desire to present the testimony of Governor 
Taft, the testimony of General MacArthur, the testimony of 
General Hughes, the testimony of Professor Barrows, and of 
others, who have exhaustively examined the situation upon the 
spot. These are not reports of a three weeks’ holiday trip, as was 
the case of Officer Sargent, upon whose testimony all of the elo- 








TESTIMONY OF GOVERNOR TAFT AS TO CAPACITY OF FILIPINOS FOR SELF- 
GOVERNMENT AND EFFECT OF AMERICAN WITHDRAWAL. 

Senator CARMACK. You made a close and careful study of the conditions 
in the islands and the character of the people. I wish to ask you what is 
your opinion of the proposal that the Philippine Islands shall be made an in- 
tegral part of the United States—leaving out for the present the question of 
statehood—giving them equal constitutional rights, and full rights of citizen- 
ship to the people. What is your opinion of that proposal? 

Governor TAFT. I had expected to treat of that subject generally, but I 
have no objection to answering the question now. 

The condition of the people of the Philippine Islands to-day is such that 
the extension of the constitutional restrictions which apply in a State would 
very much interfere with the establishment of a stable and successful government. 

A government ought to be established under American guidance which 
shall form a stable government, by which and under which the Filipinos 
shall gradually improve their knowledge of what is individual liberty and 
what is a constitutional government, and subsequently the time will come 
when the United States and the Filipino people together can agree upon what 
their relations shall be. 

Whether a colony—I mean a quasi-independent colony, as Australia and 
Canada are to England—an independent state, or a State of the Union, isa 
question so far in the future, dependent upon the success of the operation of 
the stable government, that I have not myself reached a conclusion on the 
subject. 

QUESTION OF STATEHOOD. 


Senator CARMACK. You think, then, it is an open question whether the 
people of the Philippine Islands—islands populated with eight or ten million 
Astatics—should be admitted to the full rights of American citizenship or 
whether or not an archipelago so populated should be admitted to statehood 
in the Union? You think it is an open question? 

Governor Tart. I think it isa question that I would not answer two or 
three generations before it will arise. I think the great evil to-day is the 
discussion of something that is utterly impossible of settlement to-day. 
The thing the Filipino people need to-day is a stable government under the 
guidance of American control, teaching them what individual liberty is and 
training them to a knowledge of self-government, and when they have that, 
the question of what relations shall then exist between the islands and this 
country may be settled between them and the citizens of the United States. 

But to attempt to decide in advance something that it is utterly impossi- 
ble wisely to decide now, it seems to me, with deference to those who differ 
with me, very unreasonable. 

Senator CARMACK. I was speaking of it from the standpoint of the people 
_— United States, as to whether you thought it wasa question of possi- 

ility 

Governor Tarr. What the people of the United States may think, or what 
they ought to think, fifty or a hundred years from now I do not venture to say. 

Senator PATTERSON. It is a century problem? 

Governor Tart. It is quite possible, as we say in our report, that it may 
take a generation, or two generations; but no matter how long it is, it is in 
my judgment the duty of the United States to continue a government there 
which shall teach those people individual liberty, which shall lift them up 
to a point of civilization of which I believe they are capable, and which shall 
make them rise to call the name of the United States blessed. 

I have thought over this subject a great deal; we have become intensely 
interested in the problem, and of course motives, the charge of which we 
can not avoid, are given to usin reaching such a conclusion; but if I ever 
was convinced of anything in my life it is that the problem which the United 
States there has is a great problem worthy of its solution, and which, when 
solved by establishing a stable government there under the guidance of 
American control. will redound to the honor and the benefit of this country, 
and I am proud to have to do with that work. 

Senator CARMACK. You say the great trouble in all this matter has been 
that we are thinking about what may happen a generation or two genera- 
tions from now. If the ee of the Philippine Islands by the United 
States involves the possibility of an archipelago 7,000 miles away, inhabited 
by people of an Asiatic race, becoming a State of the Union fifty or a hun- 
dred years from now, do you not think itis a question which deserves con- 
sideration now? Do you not think we ought to consider what may happen 
fifty years from now? 

Governor TAFT. No, sir; and I will say why. Nothing that can to-day be 
said to the Filipino people in the nature of a promise as to the form of govern- 
ment which may take place, after an established stable government shall be 
formed, could be otherwise than misleading to them and confusing in estab- 
lishing that government. 

It would at once begin the agitation among those who desire that separation 
to have that separation, because, in their opinion, they are fitted for it at once. 
It would drive away from the support of the stable government that conserva- 
tive element who are strongly in favor of American guidance and control, 
because they would anticipate an early change. 

They would think they would early be left without the support which the 
presence of the American Government necessarily gives, end 
something in the future, instead of aes to establish, would render unstable 
any government which was attempted to be established. 


EFFECT OF COLONIAL ESTABLISHMENT. 


Senator PATTERSON. Then this statement by the Federal party, of which 
three members of the United States Commission are active members, is false? 

‘**To make of the Philippines a colony of the United States or to grant inde- 

ndence to the Philippines would be to hand the islands over to disorderand 
 enarchy, to destruction and to chaos.”’ 

Governor TAFT. Trueas of what date? 

Senator PATTERSON. As of the date of the petition? 

Governor TAFT. True asof now. It is just as true as gospel. 

Senator PATTERSON. It isjustas true as gospel that to make the Philippines 
a oy of the United States is to hand the islands over to disorder and to 
anarchy—— 

Governor TAFT. No. 

Senator PATTERSON. To destruction and chaos? 

Governor TAFT. No. 

Senator PATTERSON. That is exactly what this party states tothe Cun- 
gress of the United States. 
. Governor Tart. To give them independence now, it is true, 
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Governor TArrT. I doubt if the people can establish a stable government 


T assume that this is without the aid of American guidance and control. If 
it is with the aid of American guidance and control, then the time taken must 
be indefinitely in the future. 

Senator McComas. Generations, probably? 

Governor Tarr. Yes, sir. 

Senator McComas. That .was to be my next question—how many years 
we must continue to occupy and govern the archipelago until the people had 
established a stable government. You have said many generations. 

Governor TAFT. Yes, sir; I think if it means what it may be inferred to 
mean, it means that the generals of the insurrecto forces shall call together 
a number of delegates and shall go through the form of making a govern- 
ment, and then when that government has its offices filled, at once the trans- 
fer of sovereignty shall take place. 

There would result after that—it might last six months, it might last a year, 
but there would result anarchy and interference with the rights of individuals 
and interference with the rights of vested interests in which foreign govern- 
ments are concerned, which would require the United States at once to step 
back and begin over the work which it had been doing, and it would find itself 
where it was two years ago. 

EXPERIENCE OF THE AGUINALDO GOVERNMENT. 

I make that statement, first, on the experience of the Aguinaldo govern- 
ment. For eight months Aguinaldo had a government in Luzon. It con- 
sisted of the congress ‘at Malolos, the members of which were appointed by 
him, pay of them distinguished lawyers and educated men, from Manila 
largely. 

Thereupon he appointed governors for various provinces, and the outrages 
that were committed by those governors in the conduct of government and 
the collection of taxes, the corruption which existed through the territory 
over which he had control, leaye no doubt as to what the result would be, 
that a similar government would be established—and I assume that is what 
this substitute means—within a short period of time, and would be followed 
by the withdrawal of American sovereignty. 

Secondly, the local control which the educated people of each province 
have over the ignorant people there would enable disappointed politicians in 
any particular province to set up a little force by itself, and that inevitably. 
in the course of one or two years, would produce the state of anarchy of 
which I have spoken. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you think, in this connection, we having withdrawn 
and a state of anarchy having arisen, it would probably lead to the partition 
of the islands among other powers? 

Governor Tarr. Of course that is a question—— 

The CHAIRMAN. It isa mere question of opinion. 

INTEREST FOREIGNERS TAKE IN THE ISLANDS. 


Governor TAFT. It isa question of opinion as to the interest which for- 
eigners take in the island They are called among foreigners whom I 
know in Manila the gems of the Orient. The interest that Japan has taken 
in the islands the records of the military department will show. The inter- 
est that other governments would take inthe islands may be judged of by 
reference to the foreign capital invested there. The Germans have a great 
deal of capital. The English have a good deal. 

Senator McComas. You have comprehended in your answer other ques- 
tions which I had a asking. Could we in any way, at any time, 
in your opinion, obtain sufficient guaranties for the safety of the inhabitants 
who have adhered to the United States? 

Governor Tart. I think it would be exceedingly difficult. If I may be 
permittec 


8. 


EFFECT OF AMERICAN WITHDRAWAL, 


Senator McComas. What would happen to them if we withdrew in this 
fashioa? 

Governor TAFT. The personal hostility between leading Filipinos at times 
has been so great as tolead to bloody measures. How far they would be carried 
here Ihave no idea. That is conjectural. 

I should like to say, if I may, although I had not expected to come to this 
part of the discussion now, that it isa very logical and reasonable proposition 
on its face to say, will not the insurrection come to an end; will not there be 
general peace and tranquillity if you promise to give these people independ- 
ence when they shall be fitted for it? That proposition, put in that way, 
seems to have a great deal of force. 

Practically the effect of such a promise would be exactly the opposite from 
that which the argument presupposes. p 
ence when they are fit for it would be accepted by them as a promise to 
give them independence certainly during the lifetime of the present gener- 
ation. It would at once bring into a discussion of every issue the question 
whether now were not the people ready for independence. It would drive 
out capital; prevent capital from coming there; and upon the investment of 
capital, the building of railroads, the enlargement of vision of the Filipino 
people much of our hope of progress must depend. 

Ju addition to that, by reason of the constant agitation as to the granting of 
this independence in a year or two years or three years or a decade, it would at 
once discourage the sincere efforts of the educated Fiiipinos who are with us 
to-day in building up a stable government. For these reasons I think such a 
promise as that would be a great mistake. 
ator McComas. If we later, according to the proposition you have in 
your hand, leave the control and sovereignty to the inhabitants, to which 
tribes could we safely intrust it, and would not we for many years necessa- 
rily continue a de facto sovereignty as does England over Egypt or Austria 
over Bosnia? Could you, in deciding the question of leaving the sovereignty 
of the islands, determine now, from your several years’ experience there, to 
which inhabitants you would leave it, with their rivalries and confusions of 
tongues? 

Governor TAFT. Of course, if you left the islands to anybody you would 
leave them, I assume, to some sort of a committee or parliament. appointed 
or selected, who would be dominated probably by those whose violent 
methods have continued the guerrilla warfare; and that such a body could be 
created by proclamation within a reasonable time I have nodoubt. But that 
it would not constitute a stable government, that it would give rise to anarchy 
cud division between the tribes and between individuals of power and force, I 
have no doubt. 

EFFECT OF A GOVERNMENT OF THE TAGALOGS. 


mm 





Senator McComas. What would be the effect of such a government of the | 


Tagalogs over the other tribes and people there in respect of the inhabitants 
themselves? , 
Governor TAFT. It would probably lead toa division between the Visayans 
and the Tagalogs, as disappointed officeholders or persons disappointed in 
the policy agreed upon by Manila might lead them on. 
IMPOSSIBLE FOR FILIPINOS TO GOVERN MOROS. 
The CHAIRMAN. Would the Moros submit to such government? _ 
Governor Tarr. So far as the Moros are concerned they are entirely out 
of this question. It is utterly impossible for the Filipimos to govern the 
oros, 
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HOW MOROS COULD BE GOVERNED, 


Senator CARMACK. Would it be possible for us to govern them? 

Governor Tart. It is possible for us to govern them as we govern the 
Indian tribes. They are nowhere near so amenable to education, to com- 
plete self-government by way of partial self-government, as are the Chris- 
tian Filipinos. The Moros have no desire for popular government. They 
are arranged in tribes, real tribes as distinguished from the linguistic tribes 
of Christian Filipinos. They are arranged in real tribes, in the sense that 
every Moro is under a dato’s control, and he does not desire to be governed 
except through a dato. 

Senator McComas. A clan? 

Governor TArr. By way of a clan. 

Senator RAWLINs. You think it would be unsafe to accord them independ- 
ence at present? 

Governor Tarr. Yes, sir. 

Senator RAWLINS. Because they have not the habit of self-government. 

Governor TAFT. Yes, sir. 

Senator RAWLIns. The Filipinos, desiring some definitive policy declared 
with reference to them, if we fail to do that and proceed to deal with them 
and legislate for them as if they were a dependent colony, to bs treated like 
other subject colonies, would it not be a constant source of trouble? 


WHAT THE FILIPINOS DESIRE. 


Governor Tarr. I think not, if you show by your legislation, as I hope you 
may, that you are really extending to them tke means of self-government 
What they desire definitively, asI understand it, isa declaration that Congress 
expects to establish a civil government, and to say what kind of a civil goy- 
ernment it is. They also point out that they would like to know where the 
Filipinos stand with reference to the rights under the Constitution and with 
reference to the United States in the relation of the islands to the Unitea 
States. 

I think it would be well to reiterate, in a law like this, the rights set forth 
in the President’s instructions to the Commission, which inelude everything 
secured by the bill of rights except the right to bear arms and the right to 
atrial by jury. I see no objection—although, of course, it follows without 
such a statement, because of the relation that the treaty establishes—to a 
declaration that the citizens or residents of those islands, owing allegiance 
to the United States, shall have the same protection with respect to foreign 
countries that a citizen of the United States has. ; 


OBJECTION TO EXTENDING CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS TO FILIPINOS, 


My objection to extending those personal rights contained in the Constitu- 
tion is chiefly based on the fact that I do not think they are ready for trial 
by jury. I do not think that, educated in an entirely different system of law 
and having the defects which I have already pointed out, they are ready for 
trial by jury, and then I do not think that the Filipinos themselves would 
ask to have the right to beararms. The right to bear arms conferred upon 
a people in which ladronism is so chronic would lead to oppression of the 
Filipinos, and the Filipinos would be the last to desire to have it. If there is 
in the law a declaration of the rights I have mentioned, I should think it 
would help us. 

* x * * * * * 
EFFECT UPON THE FILIPINOS OF CESSATION OF AGITATION HERE. 


Senator BEVERIDGE. What would be the effect upon the people and condi- 
tions there if agitation here upon this question should cease, or any eneour- 
agement to those in insurrection should cease, and the people of the islands 
should be given to understand that just such a government as you describe, 
and just such a course of action as you have indicated, will firmly and 
unalterably pursued? 


MEANING OF TERM “‘ INDEPENDENCE” TO FILIPINOS. 


Senator ALLISON. There are Filipino people, and I supp< very intelli- 
gent people, from what I hear, who want independence. Do they mean by 
*- independence” that they shall establish there a government of their own, 
which shall be responsible for domestic tranquillity and also take care of al! 
their relations with the governments of the world, and that they shall be cut 
loose entirely from the friendship and protection of the United States? Is 
that the kind of independence they are talking about, or is it an independence 
that shall rest upon some stronger power to help them maintain themselves? 
I should like to know just what is the idea of the intelligent people and also 
of the other 90 per cent when they talk about independence. 

Governor Tarr. It is very difficult to answer that question with exact- 
ness. The term “independence,” when used by the insurgents, wassupposed 
to indicate something very good, without any definition of what it was; so 
that many of the troops, as Professor Worcester tells me, for Iam not myself 
an authority on that question, in cheering said Bae ne gl instead of 
“‘independencia.” On the other hand, there are intelligent people who use 
the expression “independence” in an oratorical way without having thought 
out what the giving of it involves. 

* * * ~ “ “ * 

Senator ALLIson. You said, in response to questions by Mr. Rawlins and 
Mr. Culberson, that you do not regard the people as now prepared for inde- 
pendence? 

Governor Tarr. I do not. 

Senator ALLISON. When you speak of that, do you mean that they are not 
prepared to maintain a national government of their own, without any con- 
trol by any other nation, strong or weak? 

Governor Tart. I do. 

Senator ALLISON. Or do you mean also that they are not able to protect 
domestic order throughout the islands by means of their own government, 
whatever it may be, without the aid of some other government? 

Governor TAFT I mean both. I mean that they are neither able to main- 
tain a national government which would be stable, nor are they able to maintain 
a government, looking at it from the domestic point of view, which would be 
stable enough to protect life and property. 


WHAT THE COMMISSION IS PREPARING THE FILIPINOS FOR. 


Senator ALLISON. Now, is it for that kind of a government that you are 
preparing them? Are you preparing them so that that alternative may at 
some time be presented to them, or the other alternative of which Mr. Raw- 
lins speaks? 

Governor Tarr. We are = hopé : 
them, for a government in which the rights of the minority will b ; 
under the rule of the majority, an idea, permit me to say, which as yet ob- 
tains in the minds of a very few of them. We hope to prepare them for 6 
condition where they will be able to maintain a stable government to protet t 
life, liberty, and property, and if they desire ultimately—it is in the distan 
future—to maintain a national government of their own. 

Senator ALLISON. If they want it? 

Governor TArt. If they desire it. 

Senator BrvermDGE. You are preparing them for 
may be found capable? : 

vernor TAFT. That is what we are trying to do, 


aring them, or we hope we are preparis 
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EFFECT OF TURNING OVER THE GOVERNMENT TO NATIVE LEADERS. 


Governor Tart. I wish to impress the fact, that were the government 
turned over to those who profess to be the leaders in the insurrection to-day, 
among the irreconcilables or intransigentes, though not in arms, the idea of 
civil liberty would be the last idea whic would be — carried into effect. 

Senator ALLISON. That is, liberty regulated by law? 

Governor Tart. Yes, sir. 

Senator ALLISON. Established by law? 

Governor TAFT. Yes, sir. The tendency of all governments under them 
would be toward absolutism, an oligarchy which would mean that the pres- 
jdente of the village would control absolutely the village; the governor 
would control the province, and the head of the government would control 
the governors. The idea of elevation and protection to that indifferent mass 
of 90 per cent would be possibly professed, but would fall far short of actual 
realization; and, therefore, offering to them independence now is offering 
to them—that is, to 90 per cent.of the people to whom I have referred—a 
condition of things which would be as far from enjoyment of free institu- 
tions as it is possible to imagine. 


TESTIMONY OF GENERAL MACARTHUR ON CAPACITY OF FILIPINOS FOR 
SeLF-GOVERNMENT AND EFFECT OF AMERICAN WITHDRAWAL. 


Questions by Senator BEVERIDGE. What, in your judgment, would be the 
effect if a Filipino government of any kind were established, American 
authority and sovereignty entirely withdrawn, and they left to themselves? 


AMERICAN WITHDRAWAL MEANS “ABSOLUTE CHAOS.” 


General MACARTHUR. Jo answer that briefly and concisely, I should say 
absolute chaos. I should like, however, at the next session, to elaborate my 
views. I should like to explain how I reach that conclusion, briefly. 

* oa * & * ~ + 

The Filipino people certainly have rudimentary republican ideas and 
aspirations, and are therefore in an essentially plastic condition, which, under 
the tuitionary control of the United States, in my opinion, would admit of 
rapid m¢ nt oe the body politic into a consistent, self-supporting common- 
wealth. Onthe other hand, while the existence of elementary republicanism 
is apparent to the sympathetic investigator, it is equally apparent that even 
the most advanced thinkers among the Filipinos have no conception what- 
ever of the practical mechanical methods whereby the results they are all 
anxious to attain can be successfully accomplished. 


“FAILURE OF REPUBLICANISM IN THE EAST IF WE WITHDRAW.” 


American withdrawal from the islands, therefore, would, in my opinion, 
result in permanent failure of republicanism in the East and the devasta- 
tion of the archipelago by internecine and fratricidal war, which would 
continue indefinitely until suppressed by some external force, That such 
force would be applied there can be no doubt, 

The incaloulable and indescribable value of the archipelago, strategically 
and commercially, has attracted the attention of constructive statesmen 
throughout the world. Many nations are looking in that direction with 
longing eyes. The islands in case of our withdrawal would unquestionably 
become the theater of gigantic political and warlike operations. The in- 
evitable collision which would result from such an American policy could 
not be confined. It would resound on all the shores of the Pacific and affect 
the commerce of the world. It would bring the powers of the world face to 
face and prematurely initiate a struggle for supremacy in the East from the 
consequence of which America could only me herself by participation 
in the general conflict which would result directly from her own efforts to 
escape from the pressure of circumstances which are carrying her to a mag- 
nificent destiny. We would thus not only sacrifice the Filipino people, but 
would bring upon ourselves staggering responsibilities, in respect o which 
the present problems in the Philippines would appear as mere child's play. 

In the belief that history never goes backward, a broad generalization is 
reached to the effect that enlightened self-interest, sound economy, and puro 
morals agree in their judgments, and corroborate each other, and suggest 
that we must retain the archipelago as a tuitionary annex; that there we 
must plant our institutions; there we must contest for commercial power, 
and perhaps combat for political euusemay. 

To overcome the inherent difficulties of the situation will, of course, re- 
quire the most profound efforts of constructive statesmanship, but the event 
of introducing our civilization, our institutions, and our commefce into Asia 
is fraught with such gigantic consequences that it is calculated to fix the at- 
tention of the most careless observer and to warm the fancy of the most in- 
dadiierent. 

That is the general basis upon which I reach the conclusion that chaos 
would result in the Philippine nds if we left them. 


AGUINALDO SAID IMPOSSIBLE FOR FILIPINOS TO ESTABLISH INDEPENDENCE. 


‘ General MACARTHUR. I might say in that connection of self-government 

that in one of the last interviews I had with Aguinaldo—and my intercourse 
with him was exceeding] eeable and very much to his credit—he told 
me that he was satisfied that he had been misinformed as to the character of 
the American people and the purpose of the American Government, and 
that he was also satisfied that it would be impossible at this stage of their 
evolution for his own people to establish a stable, independent government. 
Now, that is entitled to just as much credence as gentlemen choose to give 
it. It wasa voluntary statement on Aguinaldo’s part, however. 


TESTIMONY OF GENERAL HUGHES AS TO CAPACITY OF FILIPINOS FoR SELF- | government, as we understand it. 
| correct? 


GOVERNMENT AND EFFECT OF AMERICAN WITHDRAWAL. 
VISAYANS’ CAPACITY FOR CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

The CHAIRMAN. What do you think of their coqaaty for civil government? | 
General HuGHEs. My personal opinion is that it will be a long time before 


they are qualified to run a civil government of their own. I understand | 
your question to relate pare to the Visayans? | 
1a 





The CHAIRMAN. That is what I mean. 
General Huaues, I should say not inside o 
have no earthly idea of equity. 
i 


two generations. The people 
They simply know their own wishes, and 
ey have no regard for the wishes of others. 

_ the CHAIRMAN, If left to themselves what sort of government, in your | 
opinion, would they establish? 


General HuGuHss, The undoubtedly, to establish a republic of 


, would i? | 
—_ kind, and they would doit. The ordinary Tao of the Visayans is one 
of the most gullible creatures the world contains. 


ool L ) a He will believe anything 
is told by 1is acknowledged superior, no difference how absurd the state- 
mens is, and there is the great strength that their leaders have over them— 
© enormous lies that are published to them as to their plans and what is 
OTe te — rs Re e= them right along. 
» late got hold of from Lukban to his people was that a German 

fleet would be in those waters at such a date to blow the Americans out, 


Lr they would then secure their independence. That was the last one 
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| ties, his little locality; and for all we can see, if we should retire thé is! 
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VISAYAN CONCEPTION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


Senator CULBERSON. Do you mean by that to suggest that the Visayans 
desire independence? 
General HuGHEs. These people of whom I speak—the Taos—do not know 


what independence means. They probably think it is something to eat. 
have no more idea what it means than a shepherd dog. 
“WE WILL TAKE OFF HIS HEAD.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Are they pretty generally hostile, or are there among 
them many friendly to us? 

General Huaues. You will find a very great deal of good will in all the 
provinces where absolute peace has been established. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you thinkif they were left to themselves they would 
submit to a Tagalo government in Luzon? 

General HuGuHeEs. I think probably they would submit for a while, until 
some of their leaders did not get what they wanted. Then they would 
probably take the course as to which one of their great advocates remarked on 
one occasion. They were discussing what could be done as a republic, and 
he and his friends had their ideas, and they said they would do soand so. A 
man who was discussing the matter with them suggested that ther« ght be 
a good deal of opp sition to that. 
will take off his head. That is all.” 

The CHAIRMAN. You think the tendency would be to break up into sepa- 
rate republics? 

General Huaues. I do not think it would live long enough to break up into 
different republics. I think the islands would be taken possession of by 
somebody else. 

The CHAIRMAN. You think the islands would be taken possession of by 
some other power? 

General HuGuHEs. Yes, sir. 


The y 





“ No,” said he, “if anybody opposes it we 


TESTIMONY OF PROFESSOR BARROWS AS TO CAPACITY OF FILIPINOS FOR 
SELF-GOVERNMENT AND Errect OF AMERICAN WITHDRAWAL. 


Senator BEVERIDGE. Just one other question, and then I shall have no 
more. I have been impressed by your clearly acute observations of theso 
people and their conditions, and that, too, from a favorable point of view to 
them. What have you to say about the present or the immediately near 
capacity of those people for self-government, as that term is understood in 
America? Are they capable of such at the present time? 

Mr. BARRows. That is the whole question, I suppose, Senator. I would 
say this, in speaking upon it fora moment or two, i think the last twenty- 
five or thirty years in the Philippine Islands, which are the years that have 
seen the introduction of the Filipino to superior education and to superior 
advantages, have been very encouraging as revealing his aptitude and intel- 
ligence. 

€ * * * * aol * 

But this, of course, is to be remembered, that political self-control and 
political experience sufficient to govern a great population, and including a 
great number of tribes lower than the Christianized Filipino is himself, is 
about the last thing that a man or a race attains. I look forward with some 
confidence to a time in the near future when the Filipino will be making re- 
searches in science and will be making contributions along different lines, 
much as the Japanese are. * * * 


Now, Mr. President, to call the attention of opposition Senators 
to Professor Barrows’s conclusion. He continues: 


But I do not see any immediate prospect, and I never expect to live to see 
the day when he can govern. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. Just a question cognate to that. What would you 
say would be the result on the islands and the people themselves if a system 
of self-government was put upon them and they were left to themselves? 

Senator ALLISON. Do you mean locally or nationally? 

Senator BEVERIDGE. Ily or nationally. 

The CHATRMAN. The whole thing. 

Senator Drerricn. With absolute independence. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. What would be the effect of that? You may couple 
it, if you please, with the —_ upon our part that as to the external 
ee we will protect them; I mean to say by our navies, etc. What would 
be the effect upon the people of the islands? 


EFFECT OF AMERICAN ABANDONMENT OF ISLANDS. 


Mr. Barrows. The Filipino has no tribal allegiance, no chieftains. no cus- 
toms of adherence to that kind of thing upon which to fall back. The only 
political ex, »rience he hasis that of the management of these little municipali- 





would simply break = into little bits of groups. <A little leader would sts 
up here, and another there, and another here, and the people would fal! ba« 
in their political grade. 


rk 


They would lapse downward. 


Senator BeveripGEr. What would be the effect upon their social! and in- 
dustrial conditions? 

Mr. Barrows. Their culture would have to sink with it. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. Retrograde? 

Mr. BARROWS. Retrograde. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. What would be the industrial conditions as the 


result of such action? 

Mr. BARRows. It would interfere with commerce. 
everything except small native bartering. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. I understand you to say that you never expect to 
live to see the day when the Filipinos would be capable, as a people, of self- 
Is that understanding of your answer 


It would destroy 


The CHAIRMAN. Do you mean internationally? 
FILIPINO NOT BORN WHO CAN GOVERN. 
Mr. Barrows. I do not think the Filipino is yet born who will control 
say nothing of governing justly, the Philippine Islands. 
That, Mr. President, from as friendly a man to the Filipinos as 
can be found, is conclusive, is it not? YetSenators talk of inde- 


, to 


| pendence, self-government, legislatures, and the like. 


TESTIMONY OF GENERAL OTIS AS TO CAPACITY OF FILIPINOS FOR SELYF- 
GOVERNMENT AND EFFECT OF AMERICAN WITHDRAWAL. 


Senator BEVERIDGE. What have you to say as to the capacity of those 
people as a whole, if left to themselves, for self-government? 

General Orts. They are not fitted for self-government. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. How soon will they be, General? 

General Oris. I could not answer that question. It depends upon educa- 
tion. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. A considerable length of time, you think? 

General Orts. In the case of several of their officers who surrendered their 
troops—one very able man, especially, expressed himself in this way. He 
said: “I know that we are not ready for self-government. It hes been a 

ure. 











Senator BEVERIDGE. I will ask you, General, what your opinion is as to 
the conditions that would result if the American authority were withdrawn 
and the islands were turned over to the natives. 


“ ANARCHY OR A MILITARY DESPOTISM.” 


General Oris. Jt would be anarchy or a military despotism, and they all 
understand it. There is nota Filipino or anybody else over there who desires 
self-government. 

When Mabini came in I said to him, ‘You know the United States is 
essential to the welfare and integrity of the island.” He said, “I know it.” 
I said, ** What are you fighting for?” He replied, ‘ We are fighting in order 
to make the best terms possible.” 

Aguinaldo himself never wanted self-government without outside protec- 
tion. You understand that they know very well that other nations would 
divide up those islands if we let them go. We had long conferences before 
the war broke out. General Torres, a very able man, who was at the head 
of Aguinaldo’s commission, was one of those with whom we were in confer- 
ence; but all they said was this: They wanted the protection of the United 
States, and they wanted to control the internal affairs of the island, and 
they would turn over to us the custom-houses in payment for the protection 
which we would give them on the outside. 


TESTIMONY OF CAPT. LEE WriGHT HALL AS TO CAPACITY OF FILIPINOS 
FOR SELF-GOVERNMENT AND EFFECT OF AMERICAN WITHDRAWAL. 
Questions by the CHAIRMAN: 
What, in your judgment, would be the effect of our leaving the islands 
to themselves? 
A. Idon’t know what would be the effect. Unless somebody took them up, 
there is no telling what would come. Jt would be chaos, that is all. 
Q. Chaos unless somebody took possession? 
A. Yes; which they would do. 

STATEMENT OF DR. HAZLETT, REPRESENTING WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEM- 
PERANCE UNION, AS TO CAPACITY OF FILIPINOS FOR SELF-GOVERNMENT 
AND EFFECT OF AMERICAN WITHDRAWAL. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 21, 1902. 


rs here from the War Department. 


r. Lester Hazlett, who was sent out by 


The CHAIRMAN. I have some pa 
They send a copy of a report from [ 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 

A VIEW OF THE MORAL CONDITIONS EXISTING IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
[By A. Lester Hazlett, A. M., Ph. D.] 


I went to the islands an ardent antiexpansionist; I returned a firm believer 
in the policy of the Administration. I frankly confess that I had a wron 
idea of conditions in the archipelago. I believed the people ready for self- 
government; now I know that while some of them are, the great mass of the 
people are not capable of it; but they will be, and that, perhaps, before a gen- 
eration shall have passed. The Filipino is fully as bright as the Japanese. 
They learn quickly, and are extremely anxious to acquire. God has given 
us a wonderful opportunity, for which Iam sure He will hold us strictly 
accountable. To refuse to accept this heaven-bestowed privilege to elevate 
to a like plane with ourselves a soo ready to learn ona anxious to secure 
all that is requisite for the building of a nation is to prove unworthy of so 
high an honor. 


Ll went to Manila with the thought that Admiral Dewey should have sailed 
away after the destruction of the Spanish fleet, but am now convinced that 
future generations of Americans, and Filipinos as well, will arise to bless and 
honor him because he did not. 


PROTECTORATE IMPOSSIBLE. 


A protectorate could not have fulfilled the end of our responsibility, and to 
dispose of the islands at this time, by sale or otherwise, would be not only 
ignoble, but toprove unworthy of the trust reposed in us by the God of nations. 
I desire to be understood assaying that I do not believe the Filipino is ready for 
absolute self-government. The form of civil government that has recently 
been inaugurated, in which leading men of that people are employed in bear- 
ing a part of the burden, is making a good impression. When I speak of the 
Filipino as incapable of self-government, I ay of the people asa whole. I 
have had the pleasure of meeting and have n entertained by the best peo- 
ple of the islands—those who have received the highest culture. 

But, ah! how few in the midst of the swarming thousands are those who 
think clearly and are intelligent, even toa degree. Those who are superior 
form but an insignificant minority; the mass of the people have been kept 
in ignorance; they do not even know the meaning of “independentia.”” At 
least 6,000,000 of the people are but children, who must sit at our feet and learn 
those lessons of self-government which I believe, more than any other 
nation. we are capable of imparting. I have faith in my country; I am sure 


we will not leave this interesting people to war among themselves or fall an | 
easy prey to designing demagogues, but will give them such a form of gov- | 


ernment as shall be commensurate with their needs and fitness to receive. 
WILL IT PAY? 


Will it pay to hold the Philippines? We have no right to ask that question 
in the attempt to solve so great a problem, for this is not a matter of dollars 
with the American people, but one of justice. We can not now desert them 
and be guiltless. Anarchy would immediately result. By our present course 
we will have saved a people from themselves; in this case, their own worst enemy. 

But it will pay to retain the islands from a mercenary standpoint. Jn the 
years to come they will reimburse us many times over. The natural resources 
are wonderful. I have seen veritable gold mines on top of the earth in the 
immense forests of precious woods; here are large bodies of ore—gold, silver, 
iron, copper, etc., and cropping out of the ground near Cavite, and also close 
to the sea in southern Luzon may be seen veins of coal of fair quality, at least 
sufficiently good for smelting purposes. The rubber industry of the southern 


group is waiting to be developed into vast possibilities, some of the finest | 


rubber in the world being found there. 

It has been argued that in our expansion we will expose ourselves to that 
national death that overtook the Roman Empire. The Scriptures assert that 
“it is given unto men once to die.” This may just as truly be said of nations; 
we shall hardly escape the general fate of other peoples. The nations that 
were not aggressive have just as surely perished as has that wonderfully aggres- 
sive state whose seat of power was beside the Tiber; but she has also enriched 
the world, while they have not; she has, after all, made life more tolerable 
for man. 

Her institutions of art and literature, her code of civil jurisprudence have 
made her to be honored and remembered. So that it is better that we take 
our place in the forepart of the twentieth century onward movement for 
the elevating and strengthening of the weak an c 
higher, truer civilization, so that, departing in God’s own time, we shall 
leave behind us a name “to have lived.” 


I also present the testimony of Bishop James Thoburn, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, who spent forty-five years in the 


the advancement of a | 
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Orient and fifteen years among the Malays of the Straits Settle- 
ments, and made two visits to the Philippine Islands. 
TESTIMONY OF BisHOP JAMES THOBURN, OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 


CHURCH, AS TO CAPACITY OF FILIPINOS FOR SELF-GOVERNMENT AND 
Errect OF AMERICAN WITHDRAWAL. 


Questions by the CHAIRMAN. Bishop Thoburn, the committee have asked 
you to be kind enough to come before them, as they heard you have been in 


the Philippine Islands. Is that true? 

Bishop THosuRN. Yes; I have been there. 

The CHAIRMAN. And when were you there? 

Bishop THoBURN. I might say I have charge of a mission, and am super- 
intendent of a mission at Singapore. Thatis the headquarters of the mission. 
I go there once a year. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. You are bishop of a Methodist Church? 

Bishop THOBURN. For India and Malaisia; yes. But I have been in the 
Philippine Islands myself only twice—the first time in March, 1898, and the 
second time in March, 1900. At that time I could only go into the immediate 
vicinity of Manila. We were not allowed to go out into the islands. 

The CHAIRMAN. That was while the war was still in progress? 

Bishop THOBURN. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. There were very few provinces ified then? 

Bishop THOBURN. But there is a government prohibition, and we are not 
allowed to go out even at our own risk, because the authorities did not want 
us to make trouble for them. 

The CHAIRMAN. How long were you in Manila at that time? 

Bishop THOBURN. Two weeks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did you make any inquiriesas to the state of affairs there, 
and the condition of the natives, and so on? 

Bishop THOBURN. Certainly, as far as I could. 

The CHAIRMAN. Would you kindly state to the committee what your im- 
pressions are and the result of your inquiry? 

Bishop THOBURN. In what special direction? 

The CHAIRMAN. In any direction, as what it is best for us to do there: 
what the capacity of the natives for self-government seems to be; anything 
in that direction. 

““WE CAN NOT LEAVE.” 


Bishop THOBURN. I certainly think that we find ourselves there very 
unexpectedly and that we can not leave. . 

Senator Dusors. If you will pardon me, would it not be better for the 
Bishop to tell what he knows from observation as to the intelligence and 
moral eepactty of the natives? - 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly; any line that is desirable. 

Bishop THOBURN If you will give me questions, I will be very glad to 
answer them. 

Senator Dunors. I would like to have your judgment as to the moral and 
intellectual capacity of the natives. 

Bishop THOBURN. The natives are very much, in many respects, like our 
American Indians, it strikes me. They have no cohesion whatever among 
themselves. Wherever I meet the Malays I find they live to themselves; they 
go off into tribes and clans, and the biggest man is called a sultan, and his 
jurisdiction is limited. : : 

The CHAIRMAN. You are familiar with the Malays of the Straits Settle- 
ments? 

Bishop THoBURN. Of the Malay Peninsula; yes, sir. I have been up and 
down the peninsula. They are bright fellows, but I should say not profound. 
They learn a thing on thesurface very readily. Iam afraid they area treach- 
erous people. ; 

Senator DuBois. I donot want to disturb youatall, but you compared them 
a moment ago with the North American Indians. 

Bishop THOBURN. In that one respect. 

Senator Dvsors. In that they went—— 

Senator BEVERIDGE. In that they lack cohesion. 

Senator Dunois. They went off in tribes and clans, and some one is the head 
of the tribe. In respect to their intellectual capacity, would that comparison 
with the North American Indian still hold? 

Bishop THOBURN. They are bright fellows. 

a DuBois. Would the comparison with the North American Indian 
still hold? 

Bishop THOBURN. They are brighter than the North American Indians. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. Your comparison with the North American Indian 
was with reference to their lack of cohesion? 

Bishop THOBURN. Yes, sir. 


“THIRTY-SIX DIFFERENT LANGUAGES.” 


The CHAIRMAN. They are of the same race of the Malays of the peninsula, 
are they not? 

Bishop THOBURN. They are known to one of our missionaries who has 
looked the matter up. He has found 36 different lan ges, and each lan- 

uage represents a tribe or is called a little state, and these people are un 
oubtedly Malays belonging to the generalfamily. Their straight hair shows 
that, and many of their features and their language. 

The CHATRMAN. Of the same stock? 

Bishop THOBURN. Of the same stock. I had this man look this up carefully, 
and he gave me a great list of words which are identical in those different 
languages. a : . . 

Senator BEVERIDGE. You are familiar with the Malays in those different 


| settlements? 





Bishop THOBURN. Yes. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. You have examined those questions and have gone 
among them for years? 

Bishop THOBURN. Yes, and I have known them for forty years. There isa 
settlement of them in Calcutta. ; 

Senator BEVERIDGE. From your decades of experience with the Malays of 
the different states and your two trips to the Philippines and the ethnolog: 
ical status which you have had prosecuted you identify these people as all of 
the same general family? 

Bishop THOBURN. I do. 


NOT CAPABLE OF SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


Senator BEVERIDGE. What, Bishop, is your opinion as to the capacity ° 
the Malay for self-government in the large or general sense? J 

Bishop THOBURN. Well, I think he is very defective in that point; 
very defective. ; 

Senator BEVERIDGE. Do you attribute that to the point in which you com- 
pared him to the American Indian, to wit, the lack of cohesion? Pi 

Bishop THOBURN, Lar, ely that; and he isa restless man. I ought to me 
the Malays are in three di erent classes: There are the agriculturists, an 
the business men—the traders—and the seafaring men, including the fisher 
men. These seafaring men have been pirates from time immemorial. . 
fact, in my day the English have sent an expedition against them on acc punt 
of there being piracy off the coast of the peninsula. This roving natur« - 
deep in that class of them, and they dominate the agriculturists, who ar 
quieter men. 


f 


indeed, 
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Is piracy now wiped out? 
[It is wiped out there, but it is not wiped out, I believe, 
in the big island of Mindanao. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. Is it wiped out in the Straits Settlements? 


Senator BEVERIDGE. 
Bishop THOBURN. It 


Bishop THOBURN. Comey: } : 
Senator BEVERIDGE. And it has existed there within your time? 
Bishop THOBURN. It has existed there within my time; yes. 


HISTORY OF MALAYS IN STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 


Senator BEVERIDGE. Asa matter of history it is true, is it not, that piracy 
was very rife in the Straits Settlements about sixty years ago? 

Bishop THOBURN. Certainly. ’ 

Senator BEVERIDGE. Singapore is not much older than sixty years, isit not, 

sa city—— 

: Bishop THOBURN. It is a new town,and was founded, almost in opposition 
to the wishes of the English Government, by people who saw that that was the 
only way to settle that country, 

Senator BEVERIDGE. And it is now a flourishing place? 

Bishop THOBURN. It is the most flourishing in that part of the world. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. And you say piracy has been wiped out during your 
time? 

Bishop THOBURN. Yes. é 

§ nator BEVERIDGE. And a state of peace and prosperity exists? 

B shop THOBURN. It is the most prosperous region in the East. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. Do people submit to the English domination there? 

Bishop THOBURN. Absolutely. | s 

Senator BEVERIDGE. And there is no difficulty? 

Bishop THOBURN. There is no difficulty. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. At first there was sharp fighting? 

Bishop THOBURN. Yes; they had to take several regiments there from 
Calcutta. They took them there in 1875. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. There is nothing there of that kind now? 

Bishop THOBURN. No, sir. . 7 

Senator BEVERIDGE. The number of soldiers with which England holds 
the Straits Settlements in Singapore is comparativly small now? 

Bishop THOBURN. Yes; the soldiers are held not onaccount of the Malays, 
but on account of the Euro n governments. That isa key to the situation. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. You say piracy has not been entirely exterminated 
in the island of Mindanaoy 3 ; 

Bishop THOBURN. Asa matter of information, yes. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. And you know it has existed in the islands within 
the lifetime of men now living? ‘ 

Bishop THOBURN. I have no doubt it exists where there is no military 
power to restrain them now. 


A CRIME TO ATTEMPT WITHDRAWAL. 


Senator BEVERIDGE. What would yousay would be the result in the Phil- 
ippines if a native government was set up there and American authority and 
power were withdrawn’? 

Bishop THOBURN. Over the whole of the islands? 

Senator BEVERIDGE. Yes. 

Bishop THOBURN. I think it would be acrime to attempt it. It would bring 
an awful state of things on the whole islands, because it would throw them into 
utter anarchy. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. What would you say, from your point of view, in 
your field of labor over there, which includes Malaisia, is the duty of the 
American Government in reference to continued occupation and govern- 
ment of the Philippine Archipelago? 

Bishop THOBURN. Well, we are there, and I think we ought to do our 
duty the best we can—if you will allow me to speak as a missionary, I would 
say—in the field God has put us. We did not seek it. 

Senator BEVERTIDGE. You think it is the duty of the American Govern- 
ment to continue’ 

Bishop THOBURN. I certainly do. I think it would_be assuming a very 
grave responsibility to lift our hand from that place. I think it would put 
back the civilization of the big island of Mindanao two hundred years for 
us to let them go to their own ways. 

* * * * a * 


* 

I have been in the East for forty-three years. Ihave been going there 
since 18&85—to Singaporeand Penang and what we call the Straits Settlements, 
which include the Malay Peninsula. I have been there a great deal and been 
among the Malay people a great deal. 

* * * * Es * ak 

Senator CULBERSON. Coming back to my question, I would like you to be 
kind enough if you would give me your views about it—whether you believe 
the American people ought to absorb and take into the body politic of 


the American Government a race incapable of self-government. 


“NOT IN TEN OR FIFTY YEARS.” 


_ Bishop THOBURN. If you mean by that they ought to take them in as Iam 
in, so that when I come here I become a citizen and a voting citizen, I should 
say no; but if you take them in in the other sense, I would say yes. 
4 nonater CULBERSON. The other sense is that they would be held as a sub- 
ject race? 

Bishop THOBURN. A subject race under fixed rights that are asswred to them. 

Senator CULBERSON. Do you believe that the American Constitution 
ought to be extended over the Philippines? 

Fs * * * 

Bishop THOBURN. You mean in the sense—— 
— CULBERSON, I mean in the broad sense; the Constitution, with its 
senents, 
Bishop THOBURN. According to my meaning they have already done it. 
We are ready to defend the Filipinos against the world now. 

Senator CULBERSON. Do you think that is all there is in the Constitution 
for them, that we shall defend them against the world? 
_ Bishop THoBurN. No, sir; I think we ought to help them in every way and 
teach them how to govern themselves, and in order to do that we have a very 
great task before us. But we can not do it in ten years, nor in jifty years. 
In the history of the world you will not find that any nation has ever been 


= we ped at thatrate. ButI think that is the mission that Providence has 


* * * 


“AMERICANS NOW “GOING TOO FAST.” 


Senator BEVERIDGE. 
alreehe mae GE. What do you think about the progress we have 


Bishop THOBURN. We are going too fast; if anythin 
Weare not going too slow, that is hard becrvie " 
Senator CULBERSON. You do not believe, I think you said, that we ought 
er 


to take the Filipino le into our Government as ou are in it; 
words, they ought to held ans subject race? 7 canbe 


Bishop THosurn. I do not like your term “subject race.” A protected 


rams, I an say. 
_enator CULBERSON. A protected race. You think, then 
establish a protectorate over the Philippines? F ne ought to 


Bishop THosuRn. I like the word “protectorate.” 


we are going too fast. 


Senator CULBERSON. Not constitute that countey: an integral part of the 

United States or the pecs a part of the citizenship of the United States, 

but simply extend an American protectorate over those people? 

s ———- HOBURN. That is my idea, although I might define it a little dif- 
erently. 

The Guammav. What do you mean by a protectorate? 

Bishop THOBURN. A protectorate in the sense—I am a Britisher to some 
extent, having lived over there so long—in the sense we use it in the English 

ions. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. In the administration of the government? 

Bishop THoBURN. In the administration of the government. 

Senator CULBERSON. You want the United States to adopt the English 
policy in governing the Malay people? 

Bishop THOBURN. I would have them oteet the spirit of the English policy 
and according to American ideals, I should have them do it a little better, 
perhaps. But I think, if you will allow me to say it, that that is the tendency 
of the world to-day; that all outlying uncivilized or half-civilized countries 
are going to come under English jurisdiction within the next one hundred 
years. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. Or American jurisdiction? 

Bishop THOBURN. Or American jurisdiction. 

Senator CULBERSON. Passing from the matter of government to another 
phase of the question, do you believe the Filipinos are equal as a race to the 
American ~ the Anglo-Saxons? 

Bishop THoBURN. Do you mean in capacity or in rights? 

Senator CULBERSON. I mean in capacity. 

Bishop THOBURN. No; they are not. 

Senator CULBERSON. In intellectual and moral capacity? 

Bishop THOBURN. No; they are not. 

* i co * * * « 

Senator BEVERIDGE. You said fifty years a minute ago; that we could 

not do it in fifty years. 


THREE GENERATIONS BEFORE FILIPINOS CAN GOVERN THEMSELVES. 


Bishop THOBURN. I should say three generations; that three generations 
might be able to do it. But, in the first place, the present generation will 
never get rid of their old instincts and ideals; the second generation will be 
educated half and half; they will still have a great deal of the old ideal— 
that is, Iam taking it as things have gone in the past—and the third genera- 
tion will be altogether new. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. They may be ready for business? 

Bishop THOBURN. Ready for business. 

Senator CULBERSON. How many years will that be? 

Bishop THOBURN. Seventy-five years at least. A generation is supposed to 
be thirty-three years. Out there it is shorter. 
* * * * * * 

Bishop THOBURN. The present generation in India do not know that the 
English Government was engaged in conquest. They have never seen war. We 
have in India 300,000,000 people living in absolute peace. They have not had an 
opportunity of seeing war for forty-five years. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. And is not this—this long period you speak of —the first 
time in the history of India that that has been so? 

Bishop THOBURN. Yes; that is something worth studying. 

* ae * * * * ~ 
FILIPINO FEELING NOW MORE FRIENDLY THAN BEFORE WAR. 


Senator CARMACK. Very well; Iam done with it. I want to ask you this 
question: Do you think the people of the Philippine Islands are better dis- 
posed now to receive mission work from the United States than they were 
at the end of the war with Spain? 

Bishop THOBURN. I think they are. 

Senator CARMACK. You think their temper and disposition more favorable 
to the reception of Christian missions at the hands of the United States than 
at the close of the Spanish war? 

Bishop THOBURN. I think so, undoubtedly. 

Senator CARMACK. You think they feel more kindly to the American 
people now than they did before this American war began? , 

Bishop THOBURN. I think so. 

Senator CARMACK. You think that at the time when the power of Spain 
was first broken, when the Americans, say, first landed in Manila or when 
they destroyed the Spanish fleet, do you think the feelings of the Filipinos 
at that time were less kindly toward the Americans than they are to-day? 

Bishop THOBURN. I certainly do. 

Senator CARMACK. You think that the people there now are very kindly 
disposed toward Americans? 

Bishop THOBURN. I can only judge from what we see in our mission work. 
We can not furnish preachers enough to preach to the audiences who wish 
to hear our preaching; we can not half meet thedemand. When I wasthere 
at first it would have been difficult to have collected an audience of 100. 
Now we are preaching to 12,000 people in Manila and vicinity every Sunday. 
Then in the provinces outside we can not meet the demand at all; nor can 
we meet the demands for schools. 

FILIPINO MASSES—‘' QUIETNESS AND PEACE.” 

Senator CARMACK. You think, then, the opinion, if it prevails anywhere, 
that the overwhelming manner of the people of, the Philippine Islands are 
at heart hostile to the people of the United States is a mistaken notion? 

Bishop THOBURN. Yes; I think it is, among the quiet people. 

Senator CARMACK. Do you think that the large majority of the people are 
really intensely loyal to the Government of the United States? 

Bishop THOBURN. I do not know that I would say intensely loyal; that is 
a pretty strong phrase. 

Senator CARMACK. Entirely content, then? 

Bishop THOBURN. I was about to say that I think they want quietness and 
above ale things goace, and they are thankful to have it come in this shape. 1 
do not know whether they have thought out the problem much about the future. 
Iam speaking of the rank and file of the people. 

Senator Dusors. When you speak, Bishop, of your preaching to 12,000 
every Sunday, I think you said—— 

Bishop THOBURN. Yes; that is, the audiences average that. 

Senator Dusnors. Does that include the missionaries of all denominations, 
or simply your own? 

Bishop THOBURN. Simply our own. 

Senator Dusors. Just the Methodist? 

Bishop THOBURN. Yes, sir. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. In Manila? 

Bishop THobuRN. And vicinity. 

Senator Dunors. I did not know whether he meant just his own church. 

Bishop THOBURN. Myownchurch. Thereare three or four missions there. 


PEOPLE WANT PEACE. 
Senator CARMACK. You think, then, the tem 
ople in Manila is toward quietude; that there is no deep-seated feeling of 
ostility toward the United States? 
Bishop THoBURN. If so, it is very successfull 
they want is quietness—peace. They want to get selt 


r of the majority of the 


concealed. I think what 
led in their work. 
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* Senator CARMACK. Do you regard them as a treacherous ple or other- 
wise—a people that profess to be friendly when they are really hostile? 

Bishop THOBURN. I do not like to speak broadly in reply to that ques- 
tion, but Iam afraid I will have to say I do. 

Senator CARMACK. Speaking of the broad principle, I believe you said 
that you do not think it would be wise for us to incorporate the Filipinos 
into the body of our citizenship. 

Bishop THOBURN. I have hesitated over that question a good deal to know 
exactly what you mean by that. That is, in the sense to say Iam in the 
citizenship, I do not think it would be. 

Senator CARMACK. You think they should be governed as a dependency, 
somewhat after the Crown colonies of Great Britain? 

Bishop TROBURN. Speaking broadly, I do. 

Senator CARMACK. Do you think the Filipinos will be satisfied with that 
form of government? 

Bishop THOBURN. Provided you hold out before them continually and 
practically the idea they are going to have broader privileges as time passes. 

Senator CARMACK. What do you mean by broader privileges? Do you 
—- they — be satisfied with a vague and indefinite statement as to 
roader privileges? 

Bishop THosuRn. I would give them a larger share in the government. 
I think you have gone a little too fast. 


INDEPENDENCE MEANS CIVIL WAR—WHAT AGUINALDO SAID. 
Senator McComas. I would like to ask you one question. I want to read 


you from page 2017 of the testimony in this committee an extract from the | 


diary of Dr. Villa, who was chief of staff to Aguinaldo. In this diary, under 
March 2, 1900, he says this: 

“After luncheon and during the hour of rest the honorable president *— 

That is Aguinaldo— 

“bad a conversation with B. and V. about our situation and the present 
war against the Americans, saying that even though greater sufferings 
should come than those we now have, he would endure and accept them with 
pleasure until the realization of the independence of our country. He fears 
there will be a civil war afterwards.” 

I want to know from you whether you agree in that opinion of Aguinaldo 
and in the fear that there would be a civil war, as he indicates, after the in- 
ee to which he aspires. 

sishop THOBURN. J am very sure there would be a civil war if independence 
is given them. 

Senator McComas. And if he had succeeded, would there or would there 
not have been a civil war, as he feared, in the Philippines? 

Bishop THOBURN. I think so. 
amatee McComas. Not only a civil war in Luzon, but in all the main is- 
iands? 

Bishop THOBURN. All over the islands. 

Senator McComas. Not easily ended, and the people not easily pacified? 

Bishop THOBURN. No. 

Senator CARMACK. I will ask youif you do not think there were grave 
apprehensions of a civil war in the United States immediately following the 
Revolutionary war? 

Bishop THOBURN. There may have been. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. There was grave danger, and it was only prevented 
by the peculiar cohesive qualities of our people. 

On the line on which Senator CARMACK was questioning you, I think you 








place where this English city now stands was a barren mountain with a 
miserable little Chinese fishing village at its base. 
* Fg x * * * * 

Senator Bevertpasr. You spoke yesterday of the question of self-govern-| 
ment, that a lack of cohesion was one of their characteristics. 

Bishop THoBURN. Yes, sir. 

p Senator BevERIDGE. That lack of cohesion is common everywhere among 
them? 

Bishop THOBURN. Yes. 

* * a * al oF - 

Senator CARMACK. You say that personal rights are more secure in Hong- 
kong than in the city of Chicago, you think? 

Bishop THosury. I think so. 

Senator CARMACK. Is that due, do you think, to the government? 

Bishop THoBURN. I think it is due largely to the fact that the government 
is not only not like the government of Chicago, but they havea stronger arm. 

Senator CARMACK. Do you think the difference in the security of personal 
rights in Chicago and Hongkong is due to the difference in the form of 
government? 

Bishop THOBURN. I say it is due to the difference in the administrators of 
the government. 

* * * * » * ” 

Senator BEVERIDGE. In answer to Senator CARMACK you speak of the 
difference, that there was something of the stronger hand there. 

Bishop THOBURN. Yes. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. That strong hand is exercised impartially and 
promptly for the administration of justice to the humblest and poorest, is it 
not? 

Bishop THosuRN. I think it is. 

Senator Dierricn. Is it your understanding that Aguinaldo and his fol- 
lowers, who were almost exclusively Tagalos, were the Tagalos who were 
very bitter against the Catholic Church? 

Bishop THOBURN. Were they the ones? 

Senator Drerricn. Yes. 

pane THOBURN. They were bitter, but they are not by any means the 
only ones. 

Senator Dretricu. Do you believe that Aguinaldo and that portion of the 
Tagalo tribe could have subjugated the Macabebes, the Visayans, the Pam- 
pangans, the Moros, and all the balance of the islands ? 

Senator BEVERIDGE. And the Igorrotes? 

Senator Drerricn. And the Igorrotes, to his rule, and could hayo made 
out of them an independent, prosperous republic or country? 

AGUINALDO COULD NOT HAVE ESTABLISHED INDEPENDENCE. 

Bishop THOBURN. No. I expressed myself yesterday on that. Ho cer- 
tainly could not have done it. 

Senator DizTRicn. Hecertainly would have had to fight the power of tho 
Catholic Church. 

Bishop THOBURN. Yes; and he would have had to take up all these dif- 


| ferent races that have been named, and he would have commenced with 
| the Macabebes. I do not say that Aguinaldo himself meant that, but it 
| would have been inevitable. 


Senator Drerricu. It would have been impossible for him, under that 


| situation, you believe, to have brought about an independent government? 


stated yesterday that you have considerable personal familiarity with India? | 


Bishop THOBURN. Yes: I have. 


Senator BEVERIDGE. Would you, as a person interested in civilization, be | c ; 2 
| pines. Do you believe that a whole people like the Filipinos ought to bo 


willing to see England withdraw frem India? 

Bishop THOBURN. I should be very scrry. 

IF ENGLAND SHOULD WITHDRAW FROM INDIA. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. What do you think, Bishop, would occurif England 
were to withdraw from India, and all other control except the chiefs, the 
people themselves, withdrawn, and they left to themselves? 

Bishop THOEBURN. We would have a state of chaos. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. Are you familiar with the Straits Settlements? 

Bishop THOBURN. Very. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. Would you be willing, as a person interested in civil- 
ization, to see England withdraw from Singapore and the Straits? 

Bishop TropuRn, I should be extremely sorry. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. I think you testified yesterday that under England's 
control of the Malay Straits Settlements there is industry, prosperity, and 
law and order? . 

Bishop THOBURN., Perfectly. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. The city of Singapore is a great and flourishing port 
is it not? 

Bishop THOBURN. It is one of the most wonderful cities in the world. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. The commerce of the world converges there, does 
it not? 

Bishop THOBURN. Every European vessel going to China must pass it. 

Senatar BEVERIDGE. It is one of the great commercial focusing points of 
the world? 

Bishop THoBURN. If I may use the expression, it is the great nerve center 
of commerce. 


. 


SINGAPORE A JUNGLE SEVENTY YEARS AGO. 
Senator BEVERIDGE. Not more than sixty or seventy years ago the island 


there Singapore now stands was a jungle, and the Malay Straits Settlements, | 


now peaceful, were infested by pirates, were they not? 

Bishop THOBURN. Pirates and tigers. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. You have been in Hongkong? 

Bishop THOBURN. Yes. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. What kind of a city is Hongkong? 

Bishop THesuRN. It is a hustling city. 

Senator BeEVERIDGE. Is it substantial? 

Bishop THOBURN. It is a substantial, prosperous, rich, and thriving city. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. Personal rights in thesense of the individual fibecty 
of people being protected, Chinese and others, exists there? 

Bishop THOBURN. Certainly. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. In the highest form? 

GOVERNMENT OF HONGKONG. 

Bishop THOBURN, In the highest form. There is more protection to a poor 
man there than in Chicago. : 5 

Senator BEVERIDGE. Are the courts open to all, Chinese included? 

Bishop THOBURN. Everybody. . . 

Seuabet BEVERIDGE. And schools there are attended by Chinese children? 

Bishop THOBURN. Yes; attended by Chinese, and I have employed some 

* the graduates. st 

. Senaber BEVERIDGE. Would you state, if you know, the condition of the 
rocky mountain on which Hongkong stands, less than two generations ago? 

Bishop THoBuRN. That I could not say. sae 

Senator BEVERIDGE. You do not know about its history? 

Bishop THosurRn. No. 

Senator BEVERIDGR. I can state for the benefit of the Senator from 
Texas—if the Senator reads books I can certainly make statements—that the 


| 


Bishop THosuRN. Utterly impossible, 
tenator CULBERSON. I ask this from your statement made yesterday that 
you think the Government of the United States ought to hold the Philip- 


subjugated by another government than their own without their consent, 
by force? 

Bishop THoBURN. It depends upon circumstances. 

* * z % a * * 

Senator CULBERSON. Iaskif the fundamental doctrine of the church is not 
moral suasion rather than physical force in accomplishing any porpoee! 

Bishop THOBURN. In reference to Christian work, undoubtedly it is moral 
suasion; but the doctrine of the Bible, as I understand it, is that we ought to 
uphold the civil government, and your question applies to the civil govern- 
ment, which the responsibility of the church can never assume. 

“WE ALWAYS UPHOLD THE CIVIL GOVERNMENT.” 

Senator CuLBERSON. You think it would be the duty of the church to uphold 
the civil government regardless of the justice of the acts to perform? 

ee THOBURN. Certainly; it is our duty always to be obedient to the 
powers that be, to pay our taxes like other people, pray for the President or tle 
King, or whoever is in authority. We always uphold the civil government. 

Senator CULBERSON. Does that necessarily mean that you should indorse 
the government? : : 

Bishop THOBURN. No; that does not make us responsible; it does no! 
belong to us at all; it belongs to the civil authorities. : 

Senator CULBERSON. I will ask you then, aside from _your sacred calling, 
if you believe as a citizen that a whole people like the Filipinos should be sub- 
jected to a different government than that which they desire, without their 
consent and by force? ; 

Bishop THOBURN. We have acted on the theory for a hundred years, with 
regard to the American Indians, that no matter what they wish ov what gov- 
ernment they desire we will hold them by force. z ug : 

Senator CULBERSON. You think we ought to apply the doctrine which we 
have applied to the Indian to the Filipino? _ eo 

Bishop THOBURN. There isa stronger claim in the case of the lilipinos. 
They have fallen to us by what we call the fortunes of war, and we havo a 
responsibility that we can not shake off without incurring a liability to 
greater evils, as I explained yesterday. 

This isnot all. These are Americans; and it might be said that 
they are partial witnesses. I have here the testimony of two wit- 
nesses whoare not partial, one of them aman who has spent eight 
or ten years in these islands, and who first gave to the world any 
authentic information concerning the characteristics of the Phil- 
ippine people. That is Mr. John Foreman in his book entitled 
‘The Philippine Islands.’’ I desire to print excerpts from that 
book, giving his judgment at the beginning of this difficulty as 
to the quality, character, and characteristics, good and bad, of 
those people. 


V.—FOREIGN TESTIMONY ON FILIPINO CHARACTER AND THE 
SITUATION. 
EXTRACTS FROM “THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.” 
[By John Foreman. ] , 
Several writers have essayed to correctly depict the Philippine native 
character, but with only partial success. Dealing with such an anomalism, 
the most eminent physiognomists would surely differ in their speculations 








<asieisaiuatiteillidiaiaas ila cicaiaitii 
regarding the Philippine native of the present day. That Catonian figure, 


anyone as to the true mental organism within. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


The late parish priest of Alaminos, in Batangas province—a Spanish Fran- | 


ciscan friar, who spent half his life in the colony—left a brief manuscript 
essay on the native character. I have read it. In his opinion, the native is 
an incomprehensible phenomenon, the mainspring of whose line of thought 
and the — motive of whose actions have never yet been, and perhaps 
never will be, discovered. A native will serve a master satisfactorily for 
vears, and then suddenly abscond, or commit some such hideous crime as 


conniving with a brigand band to murder the family and pillage the house. 
“GENEROSITY REGARDED AS WEAKNESS.” 


He is fond of gambling, profligate, lavish in his promises, but lache in the 
extreme as to their fulfillment. He will never come frankly and openly for- 
ward to make a clean breast of a fault committed or even a pardonable acci- 
dent, but will hide it until it is found out. Jn common with many other non- 
European races, an act of generosity or &@ voluntary concession —— is re- 
garded as a sign of weakness. Hence it is that the experienced European is 


often compelled to be more harsh than his own nature dictates. 
“GIVE AN INCH, HE WILL TAKE AN ELL.” 


Even the best class of natives neither appreciate, nor feel grateful for, nor 
even seem to understand a spontaneous gift. Apparently, they only com- 
prehend the favor when one yields to their omting, The lowest classes never 
give to each other, unsolicited, a cent’s worth. Jf an European makes volun- 
tary gratuities to the natives he is considered a fool; they entertain a contempt 
for him, which develops into intolerable impertinence. The saying “ Give 
him an inch and he will take an ell” can truly be applied to the Filipinos. 
They are void of all feeling of mggnanimity,and do not understand chivalry 
toward the weak or the fallen foe. 

FILIFINOS CAN COPY BUT NOT INVENT. 

The Filipino, like most Orientals, is a good imitator, but having no initiative 
genius he is not efficient in anything. If you give him a model he will copy it 
any number of times, but you can not get him to make two copies so much 
alike that the one is undistinguishable from the other. He has no attach- 
ment for any occupation in particular. To-day he will be at the plow; to- 
morrow a coachman, a collector of accounts, a valet, asailor,and soon; or he 
will suddenly renounce social trammels in pursuit of lawless vagabondage. I 
once traveled with a Colonel Marques, acting governor of Cebu, whose valet 
was an ex-law student. 

The native is indolent in the extreme, and never tired of sitting still, gaz- 
ing at nothing in particular. If familiarity be permitted with a native, 


an injustice. 
NATIVE IS SUPERSTITIOUS. 

Native superstition and facile credulity are easily imposed upon. A re- 
port emitted in jest or in earnest travels with alarming rapidity, and the 
consequences have not unfrequently been serious. He rarely sees a joke, 
and still more rarely makes one. He never reveals anger, but he will with 
the most profound calmness ave himself, ———e patiently the opportu- 
nity to use his bohie knife with effect. Mutilation of a vanquished enemy is 
common among these islanders. 


FILLIPINO “AVERSE TO SOCIAL ORDER.” 


The native is so contumacious to all bidding, so averse to social order, 
that he can only be ruled by coercion or by the demonstration of force. 
Men and women alike find exaggerated enjoyment in litigation, which may 
keep up for years. Among themselves they are tyrannical. They have no 
real sentiment, honor, or magnanimity, and apart from their hospitality, in 
which they (especially the Tagalogs) far excel the European, all their actions 
appear to be only guided by fear or interest or both. 


FILIPINO HAS MANY OTHER EXCELLENT QUALITIES. 


But the Filipino has many excellent qualities which go far to make amends 
for his shortcomings. He is patient and forbearing in the extreme, remark- 
ably sober, plodding, anxious only about providing for his immediate wants, 
and seldom feels the canker of ambitious thoughts. In his person and his 
dwelling he may serve as a pattern of cleanliness to all other races in the 
tre et East. He has little thought beyond the morrow, and therefore he never 
racks his brains about events of the far future in the political world or any other 
sphere. He indifferently leaves everything to happen as it may, with sur- 
prising resignation. 

The Tagalog in particular has a genial, sociable nature. The native, in 
general, will go without food for many hours at a time without grumbling; 
and fish, rice, betel nut, and tobacco are his chief wants. He is never longin 
a great dilemma, If his hut is about to fall, he makes it fast with bam 
and rattan cane. If a vehicle breaks down, a harness snaps, or his canoe 
leaks or upsets, he has always his remedy at hand. He bears misfortune of 
all kinds with the greatest indifference and without the least apparent emo- 
tion. Under the eye of his master he is the most tractable of ali beings. He 
never, like the Chinese, insists upon doing things his own way, but tries to 
do just as he is told, whether it be right or wrong. 

,A native enters your service as a coachman, and if you wish him to pad- 
dle a boat, cook a meal, fix a lock, or do any other kind of labor AF to 
him, he is quite agreeable. He knows the duties of no occupation with effi- 
ciency, and he is perfectly willing to be a “jack-at-all-trades.” Another 
good feature is that he rarely, if ever, repudiates a debt, aan he may 
never pay it. So long as he gets his food and fair treatment, and his stipu- 
lated wages paid in advance, he is content to act asa general utility man. If 
not pressed too hard he will follow his superior like a faithfuldog. If treated 
with kindness, according to European notions, he is lost. Lodging he will find 
for himself. The native never looks ahead; he is never anxious about the 
future; but, if left to himself, he will do all sorts of imprudent things, from 
sheer want of reflection on the consequences, when, «3s he puts it, “his head is 
hot” from excitement due to any cause. 


FILIPINOS HAVE NO IDEA OF ORGANIZATION, 


: The native has no idea of organization on a large scale, hence a successful 
revolution is not possible if confined to the pure indigenous population un- 
aided by others, such as creoles and foreigners. He is brave, and fears no con- 
-es When with or against his equals, or if led by his superiors, but a 
iction of superiority—moral or physical—in the adversary depresses him. 
An excess of audacity calms and overawes him rather than irritates him. 
MUSICIANS, BUT NOT COMPOSERS. 


._ The native has an inherent passion for music. Musicians are to bo found 
in every village, and even among the poorest classes. There was scarcely 
a perish without its orchestra, and this natural taste was laudably encour- 
aged by the priests. There are no native composers—they are but imitators. 
There is an absence of sentimental feeling in the execution of set music 
(which is all European), and this is the only drawback to their becoming 
fine instrumentalists. For the same reason classical music is very little 
in vogue among Philippine people, who oe dance pieces and ballad 
accompaniments. In fact, a native musical performance is so void of soul 
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ng r , 3 r | written many books on oriental subjects. 
there is no limit to his audacity. The Tagalog is docile, but keenly resents | 
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‘ 1 / | and true conception of harmony that at a feast it is not an uncommon thing 
with placid countenance and solemn gravity of feature, would readily deceive | i 


to hear three bands playing close to each other at the same time; and the 

mob assembled seemed to enjoy the confusion of the melody. There are no 

Philippine vocalists of repute. ; 
SUPERSTITION—“ANTING-ANTING.” 

The most ignorant classes superstitiously believe that certain persons are 
possessed of a diabolical influence called anting-anting, which preserves them 
romaliharm. They believe that the body of a man so affected is even re- 

fractory to the effects of bullet or steel. Brigands are often captured wear- 
ing medallions of the Virgin Mary or the saints as a device of the anting- 
anting. In Maragondon, Cavite Province, the son of a friend of mine was 
enabled to go into any remote places with impunity, because he was generally 
supposed to be possessed of this charm. Some highwaymen, too, havea curi- 
ous notion that they can escape punishment for a crime committed in Easter 
week, because the thief on the cross was pardoned his sins. 

MARAUDERS HAUNTS—PIRATES. 

Within a half day’s journey from Manila there are several well-known 
marauders, haunts, such as San Mateo, Imus, Silan, Indan, the mouths of the 
Hagonoy River, which empties itself into the bay, etc. In 1881 I was the only 
European among 20 to 25 passengers in a canoe going to Balanga, on the 
west shore of Manila Bay, when about midday a canoe, painted black and 
without the usual outriggers, bore down upon us, and waidanie two gunshots 
were fired, while we werecalled upon tosurrender. The pirates numbered 8; 
they had their faces bedaubed white and their canoe bailasted with stones. 
There was great commotion in our craft; the men shouted and the women 
got into a heap over me, reciting Ave Marias, and calling upon all the saints 
to succor them. 

Just as I extricated myself and looked out from under the palin-leaf awn- 
ing, the pirates flung a stone which severely cut our pilot's face. They came 
very close, brandishing knives, but our crew managed to keep them from 


| boarding us by pushing off their canoe with the paddles. 


en the enemy came within range of my revolver, one of their party, 
who was standing up waving a bohie knife, suddenly collapsed into a heap. 
This seemed to discourage the rest, who gave up the pursuit, and we went 
on to Balanga. 


TI follow the extracts from Mr. Foreman’s book with testimony 


| upon that subject from a foreign and impartial observer, perhaps 


the very greatest oriental authority in the world—Mr. Archibald 
Colquhoun. Mr. Colquhoun has spent years in the Orient and 
He was British com- 
missioner to Burma, correspondent of the London Times at Pe- 
kin, and is concededly better informed than any other living man 
on Eastern character, government, and conditions. The book 
from which these extracts are taken is just out of press and is the 
latest and most authoritative statement of Philippine conditions 
by an impartial observer. 
[Extracts from ‘“‘ The Mastery of the Pacific,’ by Archibald Colquhoun. ] 
In all discussions as to Filipino character it is this point to which every- 
thing is focused, the capacity for self-government, for that signifies many 
ualities, and on it practically hangs the future of the race. Masses of evi- 
Teneo have been collected on the subject, much of it very contradictory, and 
it is difficult to decide where doctors disagree. But if one considers the dif- 
Serent races which have been blended in these islands, and, while remembering 
their recognized racial characteristics, makes due allowances for the modifi- 
cations produced by so great an admixture of blood, we shall be able to ac- 
count for many contradictions. It is important always to remember that the 
people of the Philippines are not homogeneous; but, whtie there are wide differ- 
ences of speech and disposition in the inhabitants of many of the islands, a very 
large proportion are permeated with a Malay element. Such islands, indeed, 
are populated with almost pure Malays. Of the other native races, the In- 
donesian tribes are found in the mountains, whither they had been driven 
by the advancing tide of Malays; and the Negritos, the original inhabitants, 
are an inconsiderable and vanishing race, of no political importance. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF MALAYS—“NO MALAY NATION.” 


What, then, are the characteristics and possibilities of the Malays, as shown 
hitherto in their relations with Europeans? 
ae ae * * * a * 

Other deficiencies in their mental and moral equipment are a lack of or- 
ganizing power. No Malay nation has ever emerged from the hordes of that 
race which have spread over the islands of the Pacific. Wherever they are 
found they have certain marked characteristics, and of these the most re- 
markable is their lack of that spirit which goes to form a homogeneous peo- 
ple—to weld them together. The Malay isalways provincial; more, he rarely 
rises outside the interests of his own town or village. He is never honest,as 
we count that virtue, never truthful, and never industrious or persevering. 
This is his dark side, but it is with that we are concerned. The two points 
which are most inimical to progress are, as already indicated, the lack of 
unity and the lack of persistence. ‘The Malay is the laziest of Orientals, and 
the Filipino is the least lazy of Malays. The Malay, in short, is a creature 
of limitations. 

FILIPINOS SO “ HETEROGENEOUS AS TO DEFY ANALYSIS.” 


On this stock has been grafted mary shoots, and the result in the Philip- 
pines is a population so heterogeneous as almost to defy analysis, since it is 
impossible to trace the infinite gradations of color, or to decide in what 
proportion the half-caste blood is mixed. The principal elements in this 
mixture are Spanish and Chinese. The Chinese mestizos, or half-breeds, 
have the reputation of being amongst the most brainy and also the most dif- 
jicile of the natives, and a very large proportion of the insurgents belonged 
to this class. The Chinese character is so involved and so impossible to gen- 
eralize that it is difficult to suggest the possible modifications it would make 
on the Malay; but when we remember the strong conservatism of the Chi- 
nese, and their intense superstition, we can not ‘be surprised at the promi- 
nence of these two qualities in the Filipino descendants. 

Some of the traditions current in the Philippines—for instance, the idea 
that mines could not be opened without the application to the “veins” of an 
unguent composed of old women’s eyes, and a report, as late as 1830, that 
children were seized that their blood might water the gold and silver mines 
of Spain,a report which occasioned considerable disturbances—these are 
characteristically Chinese. The Chinese indifference to human suffering and 
cheap estimate of human life have also made their mark, being only exag- 
gerated forms of ideas common to all Orientals. The artistic and creative 
qualities of the Chinese are those which have left least impression, for reasons 
to be suggested later on. 

FILIPINO ‘“‘GLIBNESS.” 

The Spaniards have, of course, exercised a double influence, not only that 
of intermarriage, but through their position as the governing and civilizing 
element. The faults and peculiarities of Latin races are exaggerated and 














burlesqued, and athin veneer of Western culture is spread over the passions 
and emotions of these Orientals. The Filipinos have in particular assimilated 
certain qualities which appeal to their sense of color—to their love of show. 
The glibness of the delegates who attended the United States commissions 
was remarkable, when one considered that in many cases they were drawn 
from humble pueblos—mere villages—and that their education must have 
been of the most elementary character. 

These wordy speeches, when translated or put into cold print, contained 
but the smallest degree of matter, but their delivery and the promptness of 
replies to questions are characteristic of the eloquent, wordy, frothy Latin 
races, amoug whom every lounger at the village hostelry is at once an orator 
and a politician—great in words, but not in deeds, for his patriotism seldom 
gets beyord the taking stage. Whatever may be lacking in the new govern- 
ment, there will inevitably be plenty of discussion. 

BAD INFLUENCE OF SPAIN ON MALAY CHARACTER. 


It is the well-known tendency of the Latin races to be “intoxicated with 
the exuberance of their own verbosity,” and when their dangerous facility 
of speech is transmitted to a people who have, by reason of their race and 


history, even less mental ballast, itis to be feared that with increased liberty | 


will arise a class of windy politicians whose influence will be inimical to peace 
and tranquillity, since a grievance is necessary to point their periods. 





The intellectual subtlety of the Latin has also been curiously grafted onto | 


the simplicity—which is not stupidity—of the Malay. The result isa peculiar 


leaning toward abstract ideas, a loveof the purely theoretical side of learn- | 


ing, with a corresponding inability toapply those theories, which are to them 


things apart from real life—things they have learned or read, and not evolved | 


from life itself. 
FILIPINOS “ WOULDN'T KNOW ‘INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS’ IF THEY MET HIM IN 
THE STREET.™ 


They begin with the abstract and fail to work down tothe concrete, instead 
of taking the concrete, and so, through circles of thought, reaching the ab- 
stract. Their knowledge of rhetoric, logic, and philosophy is of little use to 
them, therefore; and even as an intellectual exercise it fails of its purpose, be- 
cause it has no sure end or aim. 

A witty American, who, beinga fluent Spanish scholar, had conversed with 
hundreds of the better educated Filipinos, said of them: ‘*They will write 
you essays on individual rights until you are tired, but if they met Individ- 
ual Rights in the street they wouldn't know him from Adam. This is the in- 
evitable result of Spanish influence. No race is less fit to amalgamate with 
or govern such people as the Filipinos than a decadent Latin one, whose 
shaliows havea iitames attractive to a child-like, color-loving race; whose 
faults are principally the result of a lack of mental and moral rigidity, 
therefore cqually congenial to people who know nothing of discipline; and 
whose virtues are the resilt of a long period of civilization and culture, and 
can not be acquired ready-made by even the quickest and most adaptive of 
natives 

It is curious that the chief glory of Spain, her preeminence in painting 
and sculpture, has found no echo in these islands; but the fact emphasizes 
what has been said as to the predominance of the Malay element. The Ma- 
lays have not produced artists in any of the countries to which they have 
spread, and though at times they produce pretty decorative work, it has lit- 
tle individuality and is usually copied from Chinese, Hindoos, or whatever 
race has come in contact with them. Despite the wonderful carvings of the 
Hindoo temples in Java, where the Malays reached their highest point of 
indigenous civilization, there is no such thing as native carving to be seen in 
that island. They had not even the desire to emulate what their Hindoo 
conquerers had done. 

THE MALAY HAS NO CREATIVE ABILITY. 

The artistic element 
municabdle, at any rate so faras creation is concerned. This want of origi- 
nality is so marked a feature of Filipino character that it is as though we 
ran our heads against a dead wallin Malay characteristics. 
no creative ability. Ages ago he evolved his idea of a house, and that house 
can be seen now in any of the islands to which he has penetrated—always the 
same. The sameness of his musical instruments, his ornaments, h:* \ eapons, 
is remarkable, especially when we consider the wide range of Mala. ‘nvasion 
and the lack of communication between the different islands over which that 
invasion spread. 


The modifications induced in the race by a variety of climate and conditions 
have not affected the elemental characteristics of the Malay at all, and of | 
| various quarters, but those who decry it can not suggest any other language 


these the most striking is the lack of initiative, the absence of that quality which 
marks certain men out cond makes them heroes and leaders. The Malay race, 
it has been said with a good deal of justice, has only produced one man whose 
ability deserves,and has acquired, a world-wide celebrity—Rizal. The in- 
surgent leaders, especially Aguinaldo, have acquired notoriety, but not fame. 
This state of affairs can not be wholly fortuitous, nor can it be attributed to 
deficiencies of opportunity or to unfavorable circumstances, since these 
were ever the hotbed of genius. We are compelled toacknowledge the limi- 
tations of the Malay, and to suspect that wherever his race is predominant 
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the most advanced and up-to-date type is to be introduced into the islands 
at one coup, and by the salutary effects of training, the evil tendencies of 
the Filipino race—half hereditary, half the results of misgovernment—are to 
be reduced to a minimum. 


A BEAUTIFUL THEORY. 


It is a beautiful theory and a beautiful scheme, but unfortunately it in- 
volves an entire subversion of the laws of nature. To educate a nation is a 
grand and noble aim, BUT IT CAN NOT BE ACCOMPLISHED IN ONE GENERA- 
TION OR EVEN IN TWO. And here the task is complicated by the fact that 
THE FILIPINOS ARE NOT A NATION. ‘*The United States,” said a prominent 
American, “has fought her way through centuries of progress toward the 
goal of universal suffrage and democratic government,” but he forgot to add 
that long before the United States began that fight the ancestors of Ameri- 
cans were struggling slowly but surely through the mists of bygone ages toward 
Sreedom and liberty of thought and action. 

It is the results of these centuries of struggle and progress that they propose 
to thrust at once ready-made on the half-fledged Filipino. 

THE FILIPINO “A HALF-CIVILIZED CHILD.” 


If the little brown brother were altogether simple and amenable the dan- 
ger would be less, though still considerable; but he is neither. He isa half- 
civilized, clever, irresponsible child who has warped ideas as to right and 
wrong. If UNNATURALLY STIMULATED HE MAY GROW UP INTO A FRANK- 
ENSTEIN. 

The proper education of the Filipino, if not unduly hurried, will prove in 
the long run an untold benefit to the race. Those, however, who initiate it 
can not hope to live to see its happiest effects. In mere knowledge a very few 
years will probably make an enormous difference and will turn the mass of 

ilipinos, who have hitherto learned little more than the catechism, into a 
horde of precocious youngsters with all the text-book facts at their finger 
tips. But true education which affects the character, which teaches a man to 
think for himself, to discern between true and untrue, to seek in everything the 
highest—the education, in fact, of a nation up to the standards of true cit izen- 


| ship—THIS CAN NOT BE CRAMMED IN A FEW YEARS. 


THE FILIPINO HAS SO MUCH TO UNLEARN. 


The Filipinos labor under one tremendous disadvantage—they haveso much 
tounlearn. The system under which they have lived for nearly three cen- 
turies has confirmed them in habits of mind which can not be eradicated at 
once. Nominally, fairly good provision was made for primary instruction, 
but, like many others, it was never carried into force. The proportion was 


| something like 1 teacher to each 4,000, and there were no proper school- 


houses, no furniture, no text-books. The schools met in the teacher's house, 
or sometimes even in the stables or coach house of the conventos, and the 
teachers, wretchedly paid and badly treated, were often quite unfit for their 


| tasks. 


OUR EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


From all this toa modern scientific, practical education is a long step, but 
the United States are sparing neither time nor money, and the reforms 
instituted are to be drastic and instantaneous. School-teachers of both 
sexes are being brought from the States, and normal colleges for training 
native teachers in modern methods established, for the first essential is to 
provide a staff of thoroughly competent assistants. Education will, of 
course, be entirely nonreligious and will be as practicable as possible, while 
special schools for technical training will be established. Attendance at 
primary schools will be compulsory between the ages of 6 and 12. Ulti- 
mately it is hoped to affiliate the colleges with those of the United States, 


| and then the whole scheme of education will be complete and thorough. 


in Spanish civilization seems to have been incom- 
| more enlig 


The Malay has | 


| 


| lish language. F 
| mately the universal medium throughout the islands. 


“NO FILIPINO TONGUE AS THERE IS NO FILIPINO NATION.” 


The eo showed from the first the greatest desire to benefit by the 

itened instruction given in the schools, frequently by military 
schoolmasters, after the American occupation, and the night schools opened 
in Manila have been crowded by men and women anxious to learn the Eng 
The intention is to make this the school language and ulti 
This is a most impor 
tant stepand one fraught with many consequences, and it is to be hoped that 
its first result will be to bind the Filipines more closely together. Hitherto, 


| although Spanish was nominally to be learned in all the schools, many of the 


| can not deny that some such medium is absolutely necessary. 


it will be rare indeed to find an individual triumphing over these trammels. | 


To this universal mediocrity is no doubt due the very slight degree of 
civilization ever attained by the Malays without outside influence, and also 
their political inefficiency. 
quire for their consummation acertain preparedness on the part of the majority 
of the people they affect, but all such need to be initiated by some master mind, 


who can doubt that the Reformation would have been delayed and might 
have been stultified? 

The occidental races are rich in individuals of superior power, courage, 
and attainments. 


Great intellectual or moral achievements may re- | (| Awe 
y | the United States for the education of the Filipinos. 


was unintetligible to those dwelling in the next island. 


The measure is certain, however, to meet with a great deal of criticism in 


| country —_ could = nothing but their own dialect, which in many cases 


which could with equal advantage be made a universal —. and they 

HERE IS NO 
FILIPINO TONGUE AS THERE IS NO FILIPINO NATION, and as the aim of all 
well-wishers of the little brown brothers is to break down the barriers that 
have hitherto hedged them in and weld them into an organized and civilized 
nation, it must be conceded that in spreading the great lingua franca already 
spoken all over the East to the remotest corner of the archipelago, the 
United States are conferring upon them a strong weapon and a useful too! 

OUR DANGER IS OUR “DESIRE TO HAVE EVERYTHING DONE RATHER 
SOONER THAN IMMEDIATELY.” 


It is an ungracious task to find fault with a scheme so generous as that of 
The writer is incline: 


| to think that they themselves are largely attracted to the United States b) 


Anglo-Saxons, in particular, owe the luster of their history | 


largely to the great deeds of single men, often private individuals—notso the | 


Orientals. There have been heroes in the past, but most belong to the age of 
myth, and for many centuries China, one of the greatest and most civilized 
of oriental countries, has been waiting in vain for a God-sent leader. 

There are few, even among the Filipinos themselves, who really deny the 
elementary propositions set forth, but there area great many, including a 
number of Americans, who believe that education will remedy these char- 
acteristic defects in Filipino evolution. 

CAN EDUCATION REMEDY THE DEFECTS? 


The question is, whether this power of initiative, which involves not 
only ability, courage, and frequently self-devotion, but aisoa peculiar tenacity 
of purpose, is a quality that can be inculcated, or whether it isinnate. We 
can not argue from previous experience, for nowhere are the conditions 
precisely similar; but it must be remembered that one of the chief ingre- 
dients in the character of men who have made history is their independence 
of outside conditions. * * * This is, of course, no argument inst the 
best and highest education—only a warning that we must not expect too much 
Jrom it. 


OUR “GREAT EXPERIMENT.” 


. The United States have resolved to make a great experiment in the Phil- 
ppincs. * 


* * Tofit that coming generation for its future, education of 


Luther had been compared to the match that fired the mine, but without him | the prospect of these educational advantages, and that they will take every 


ic or 


opportunity of profiting by them. The Filipinos are not at all a sathet Be 
stupid, and they are as er as children to try a new method or hear fres , 
ideas. The danger lies in their cleverness and sharpness, and in the desire 0, 
the Americans to have everything done rather sooner than immediately. 

“GO SLOW! DON’T HURRY!” 

With the spread of education it will be necessary to open certain posts to 
Filipinos, which must be done with extreme caution; but, indeed, the writer finds 
throughout this dissertation that he is constantly obliged to reiterate that - - 
ing: GO SLOW! Don’r HURRY! Let things work out gradually. It is the bes 


advice that can be given, FOR THERE IS NO SHORT CUT TO SUCCESS. 
FILIPINO RELIGIOUS CONCEPTIONS. 

The Filipino’s Christianity is a thing about which his best friends Gisagros. 
Some say it is deep and sincere, others that it isa mere matter of outwst 
show and superstition. 

oe * a * * 

A great many old pagan beliefs and customs are said to sur . 
after centuries of Christianity, and these have a hold on the people 
their religion could never obtain. 

“AMERICAN PRIESTS ARE SAINTS.” ; , 

It remains to be seen what can be effected by the personal influence pad 
example of disinterested men, for much, both in the erroneous come een 
and indifference of the Filipinos, was owttgs to the defects of the x oe 
of religious teaching and to the tyranny of the friars. The people have « 
much struck already with the conduct of the American priests who accompal 


* = 
vive, even 
that 
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“That is a saint—no priest,’ they said of one. 
one who sends for him, ministers to sick and dying and asks no fee.” 
Filipino might certainly be ‘ 
of religion when_he knew that the man who was for him the ws of 


“ He goes to any’ 
The poor 
forgiven if he failed to appreciate the ethical side 


the Army. 


the Christian’s God would mulct him to the last penny for every rite per- 
formed. When aoeesinge, Sagas, and burial were made opportunities for 
extortion, it must have n difficult to realize their spiritual significance. 

The sudden break between church and state will inevitably affect the 
Filipino deeply, and ar thoughtful people are inclined to believe that, 
sadtenty released from all religious trammels save those he voluntarily as-- 
sumes, he will relapse into a state of heathenism. The well-known tendency 
of the Malay is to revert—to return to his former state. 

BRITISH REGENERATION OF SARAWAK, 

The Malay states, before the advent of the British, were split up into innu- 
merable tribes, many at war with each other, and there was neither peace nor 
safety in the land, ranny and corruption were _ Practically the same 
state of affairs existed in the Philippines when the Spaniards landed, and has 
continued in the Moro islands until the presentday. The chief Malay states 
of Borneo (Brunei and Sarawak) afford an interesting illustration of what 


in a state with a white ruler, absolute and beneficent. 


The former, originally the seat of all power in Borneo, to which it gave its | 


name, is now effete, corrupt, with no influence; to quote the forcible words 
of one who knows it well (Hugh Clifford), it ‘smells of decay.” Sarawak, on 
the contrary, since the time when the noble and courageous James Brooke 
first took it in hand; with no particular liking for the job, but simply because 
he felt that he—perhaps he alone—could rescue the _ from their condition 
of warfare, feuds, and barbarism, has become a model state. Modern educa- 
tion, agricultural improvements, and all the blessings of peace and prosper- 


ity have been assured to its people, and the country is financially as well as | 


politically flourishing. 
WE HAVE “ACCOMPLISHED MUCH ALREADY.” 


It will be seen that the United States are only on the threshold of the 
difficulties that await them in their new phase of oriental expansion. There 
seems to be a somewhat general impression in Great Britain,and in English- 
speaking communities abroad, that Americans have hitherto met with little 
success in dealing with the Philippines. With this view the writer can not 
agree. There have been plenty of mistakes, but when we consider the cir- 
cumstances under which the United States have embarked on the under- 
taking—the novelty, the absence of any special machinery, and the peculiar 
local conditions—it must be allowed by an impartial critic that much has 
already beenaccomplished. The man on the spot, particularly, has acquitted 
himself on the whole very well, and whatever there has been of failure has 
been chiefly due to the politicians and sentimentalists at home. The revival 
of the insurrection which took Riece in the autumn of 1901 was largely due 
to the demand that troops should be sent home and the Philippines made 
over (theoretically) to peaceful self-government. 

ORIENTAL STUDENTS ‘HAVE MISGIVINGS.” 

Those who know the Filipinos best, those who, like the writer, have had 
experience of Orientals and how to deal with them, have considerable mis- 
givings as to the result of this great experiment of self-government unless 
kept under due guidance and check. If we were to judge the Filipinos 
merely by professions, by phrases, by words, much might be expected from 


them, but our anticipations of the future must be based on their essential | 


character and the performances of the past. Jealousies, intrigues, corrup- 
tion, the ingrained conviction that every officeholder is justified in squeez- 
ing all he can—the man who did not would, in their opinion, have something 
uncanny about him—these are not promising features of the experiment. 
It will take them some time to believe that the Americans, or anyone, can be 
honest, for they had seen nothing else in their Spanish officials but squeezing to 
the utmost limat. 
“THE NEEDFUL THING.” 


The needful thing is a firm, consistent eT to be framed and carried 
through by the men on the spot, who are, at all events,aware of the diffi- 


culties in the path. It would have been far better to have from the outset a | these there isa general sanitary commissioner connected with the general 
r p When the civil government was being discussed | government, and to him sanitary report must come from all parts of the 
and explained in the various islands, there was a tendency to defer too much | 


nion of local Filipinos. It would have been better to say | 


definite system of control. 


(outwardly) to the opt 
Jrankly, once for all; We have come to give you the government we think best 


see you, : government that will be just and liberal, but a government that must 
ve obeyed, 


“KEEP A TIGHT HOLD.” 


Let America make up her mind broadly as to her future relations to the 
archipelago, and then let her put her faith in the men who have already de- 
voted so much of their time to the problem. To send another commission 
would be merely to increase the number of smatterers. The best authority 
on the Philippines at present can be little more, but_he knows something, 
and he is inpeerins every day he spends in the islands. 

_ In Judge Taft America has a man thoroughly capable of facing the situa- 
tion if supported from home. He can not perform miracles, and he is bound 
to make mistakes, but he is n to conviction, and that is an important thing. 
If given anything like a free hand, and not bothered and harassed by Congress- 
men or reports from politicians who have taken a run out to Manila and found 
mares’ nests, he will do very well, The IDEAL TREATMENT, ONE WHICH 
WOULD HAVE SAVED TROUBLE, EXPENSE, AND FAILURE, WOULD HAVE BEEN 
A TEMPORARY MILITARY GOVERNMENT GRADUALLY MERGING INTO PURELY 
CIVIL ADMINISTRATION, This is apparently judged out of the question, 
owing to the sentimental objections of the electorate in the States, which is 
So anxious not to hurt the feelings of the “little brown brother.’ This bein 
the case, and a system having been inaugurated of quasi independence, the ad- 
vice of an onlooker who has seen a good deal of government in oriental 
countries is to interfere as litle as ble with the customs, prejudices, and 
religion of the Filipinos, AND TO KEEP A TIGHT HOLD. 


“AVOID ANY SIGN OF CHANGE.” 


; The selection of the first governor-general has been a fortunate one. 
Judge Taft, who has won golden opinions from every side, is peculiarly the 
Stamp of man to deal successfully with the Philippines. To recall such a 
— even for the purpose of consulting him, seems to be a most unwise 
' ep, for the chief thing to impress the Filipino, and—what is more impor- 
ant—the chief means of evolving order out of chaos, of making the Philip- 
pines a prosperous country, IS TO AVOID ANY SIGN OF CHANGE, and es- 
pecially of interference with the man at the helm; swapping horses while you 
are crossing the stream is always false policy. 





VI.—SUMMARY. 
Thus, Mr. President, we see as to the lines of debate upon 


which the opposition to the bill have conducted their attacks: 
First, as to the misconduct of the Army, it is false; 








Second, that the contention that the situation in the provinces 
is serously disturbed is false; 

Third, that the assertion that the people are a consolidated 
people capable of self-government is not true; 

And, finally, I have submitted the testimony of two impartial 
foreign observers, one made at the beginning and the other at the 
close of our connection with the Philippine Islands, up to the 
present time, upon what really are the characteristics of those 
people and their capacity for self-government, and as to what 
would be the effect of our withdrawal. 


ENGLAND IN INDTA. 

Mr. President, I wish to conclude this testimony by inserting an 
extract from an article by Bishop Hurst, of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church of this country, upon the work of Englandin India. I 


| ; * > j T i . 29] Te aa 1 
happened in a native-governed state, even when aided by foreign advice, and | do this because during the course of the discussion there has been 


considerable reference to the work of England in India, and it 
has been asserted here upon the floor of the Senate that that work 
has been ruinous to the people of that country, instead of being, 
as it has been, beneficial, helpful, and uplifting. 


[Bishop John F. Hurst, LL.D.,in the Chautauquan, January, 1890, on ‘“* What 


England Has Done for India.”"| 


English rule over India is not a case of hard conquest and commercial ad- 
vantage. We think of Clive’s terrible deeds and Burke's pictures of the 
erimes of Warren Hastings. We go still further back and reflect on the 
vicious parts of the policy of the East India Company during its long his- 
tory. But there is a broader view, which we are compelled to take, if we 
would justly compare the India of to-day with what it was two centuries 
and a half ago. 


BRITISH RULE HAS PRODUCED “INCALCULABLE ADVANTAGES.” 


Even after discounting the wrongdoing of every English officer and 
administrator in India, and the connivance of the Government at idolatrous 
practices, there still remain incalculable advantages to the country, which 
must be placed to the credit and honor of the Anglo-Saxon in India. These 
advantages can not be attributed to the natural development of the natives, 
to the pressure of European ideas, and to the general force of our modern 
civilization. They are the direct result of the conquest of the country by Eng- 
land and of her subsequent rule over it. * * * "The old causes of internal 
separation are constantly a z. The Indian is beginning to feel, for 
the first time, that he is not the member of a tribe but of a race; that he is 
not a soldier in sept, but a rightful man of the broad soil; that he is not the 
slave of a rajah, but the citizen of a nation. 


CRIME RAPIDLY DECREASING. 
Crime is now rapidly decreasi * * * All India is now aneighborhood. 


J ng. 
The arrival of the Peninsular and Oriental steamer is anticipated almost to 
an hour. The Europeans all over the country know about when to expect 


their mailfromfriendsathome. Quick transportationisnow the rule. * * * 
NATIVE RULERS HAD NO THOUGHT FOR THE MILLIONS. 


Sanitary measures have been adopted. Before the English supremacy 
there wads no attention paid to the laws of health. The rulers and nobles 
had vast wealth, and could live with all the comforts which they might 
choose. For the life of the millions there seems to have been no thought. * * * 
When-the English entered upon the rule of the country they looked after the 
sanitary condition of the humblest, and the increased longevity is the proof of 
the success of their efforts. 

The sanitary department is one of the distinct parts of the administration 
of the government. A sanitary commissioner is attached to each local gov- 
ernment, and under him are several grades of medical officers. Above all 


ire. * * * 
he English, when they found themselves permanent occupants and rulers 
of the country, had to deal with a great mass of people whose chief occupa- 
tion had been to find rice enough to keep themselves alive. The national 
life being one of warfare and perpetual alarm, and but scanty efforts being 
made even during the splendld reign of the Moguls toward popular educa- 
tion, it could not be expected that any intelligent care could he bestowed on 
the treatment of disease. Whenever a plague invaded the country it had to 
run its race. The people were at its mercy. Many thousands were swept 
away byit. * * * 


em 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRY. 


In order to mitigate the ravages of fever the Government has taken special 
pains to introduce quinine throughout the country. * * * Many of the 
early industries which existed when England took possession of the country 
have been developed within the last few decades to remarkable proportions. 
The cotton of India being found inferior to that of the United States, the 
Government has introduced American cotton plants and American laborers, 
and already India is becoming one of the great cotton-producing countries 
of the world. She is rapidly learning the art of converting the fiber into 
woven fabric. * * * 

The development of the natural resources of India by the English has been 
remarkable. Millions of arable acreage have been added to the productive 
power of the soil. * * * The earth itself has been penetrated and been 
made to yield its hidden wealth for the enrichment of the masses. 


IMPOSSIBLE TO ENUMERATE ADVANTAGES. 


But it is impossible to enumerate all the direct and much more the indi 
rect advantages which have accrued to India from English rule and admin- 
istration, compared with her distinguished and helpless condition at the be- 
ginning of the last century. 

England has never achieved grander victories at Waterloo or Quebec than 
those which belong to her quiet and peaceful administration of India. 


Mr. President, I have nothing more to say. I have witnessed 
this debate with profound interest. I do not think the broader 
considerations involved in this policy of American advance have 
been comprehensively discussed. This is no new movement 
in which we are engaged. It is as old as our steady progress 
toward national power—yes, as old as the varying movements of 
civilization itself. You gentlemen can not stop it; we can not 
stop it; the Administration can not stop it; all of us could not 
stop it. It isa movement of a people. Weare placed where we 
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are by elemental considerations and conditions. 
on our west. 

The Republic has the greatest Pacific coast line of any power, 
and only four or five thousand miles away is Asia, the cradle of the 
race. Everystudent in this or in any other country, of present con- 
ditions or approaching conditions, knows that the next great world 
drama will be upon the waters of the Pacific and upon Asia’s 
ancient shores. It is a play of human forces which springs from 
the elements of an inevitable situation. 

Mr. President, the mastery of that great ocean in the future is 
to be ours. This is not the dream of this day only. It has been 
the vision of every great statesman, of every great scientist who 
has ever given any attention to the subject. 
William H. Seward, of Lewis Cass, of the far-seeing Humboldt. 


It was the dream of 





That dream willcometrue. The mastery of that great ocean, with | 
the advancement of civilization which it involves, will be ours. 
To oppose this movement is as if a babe were to paddle against 
the pouring currents of the Gulf Stream; and in the eyes of | 
history it will be just as ridiculous. 

In the long sweep and historical survey of this large business, 
considerations appear of almost infinite consequence. Even the | 
practical and immediate questions are of serious moment. One 
question is whether in the near future the door of China shall be | 
opened or closed—whether that Empire shall be partitioned or 
whether it shall not be partitioned. Whichever policy prevails, | 
the United States must dominate that vast circumstance. But | 
how? Certainly not by retreat from the very position of control 
and command. Everybody knows that if we had not had our 
troops in the Philippines when we did, and so had not been able 
to throw our forces into Pekin when we did, the actual partition 
of that great Empire would have been an accomplished fact, not 
only in substance, but in name. 

As the owner of the Philippines we can keep the Orient’s door | 
open to our merchants and producers, even if those doors should 
be closed to others, and this, too, by negotiation instead of war. | 
if it is decided that our interests require the open door for all 
nations equally. again the possession of this archipelago is a fac- | 
tor of determining power to that end. 

If it is to proceed, then we should control it. 
proceed, we also must control it. Our prestige isinvolved. It is 
a national, an ethnical, a world movement in which we are swept 
along. No party and no administration can or should prevent it. 
Senators in opposition may debate against this policy, but the 
master debater who will continuously answer them is Events. 


Subsidiary Silver Coinage, 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. EZEKIEL 8S. CANDLER, Jr., 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 29, 1902. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
1g under consideration the bill (H. R. 12704) to increase the subsidiary 
rer coinage 
Mr. CANDLER said: 
Mr. CHarrRMAN: This bill under consideration is as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby author- 
1 to coin the silver bullion in the Treasury purchased under the act of 
y 14, 1890, into such denominations of subsidiary silver coin as he may 
e cessary to meet public requirements, and thereafter, as public neces- 
es may demand, to recoin silver dollars into subsidiary coin; and so much 
tiny act as fixes a limit to the aggregate of subsidiary silver coin outstand- 
ng, and so much of any act as directs the coinage of any portion of the bul- 
lion purchased under the act of July 14, 1890, into standard silver dollars, is 
hereby repealed. 

If enacted into law, it is its purpose to attempt thereby to drive 
the last nail into the coffin lid of silver. Its author, my dis- 
tinguished friend from Connecticut [Mr. Hi], states frankly 
that the object of this measure is tostop the coinage of silver dol- 
lars and to prevent silver beingin any sense of the word redemp- 
tion money, and to further and more strongly fasten upon this 
country the single gold standard, and in order to effectually do so 
this bill provides for the repeal of the law authorizing the coin- 
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age of silver dollars and to coin the bullion now in the Treasury ' 


only into small coins—subsidiary coins—and when the bullion is 
exhausted, then to recoin the present silver dollars into subsidiary 
coins. It is boldly asserted by Mr. HI, its author, and the gold- 
standard advocates and the gold-standard press, that this should 
be done and that this bill ought to pass because it would greatly 


| passage of the law which demonetized it in 1873. 


If it is not to | 


strengthen the gold standard and fix it upon this country so | law authorizing the coinage of a single silver dolla 


The Pacific is | 


strongly as to render it practically impossible for those who be- 
| lieve in silver coinage to break its tightening bands and again 
| restore silver to its constitutional right of free coinage at the 
| mints of this Republic. 

On its face this seems to be at a glance a harmless little bill; but 
| upon reflection and study it is one far reaching in its consequence 
and results. My friend, in seeking to have this bill enacted into 
| law, aspires to become the priest to perform the last sad rites at 
| the final destruction, death, and burial of silver—the greatest 
| friend the plain people of this country have ever had in a circu- 
lating medium. It hasalways been the money of the people, and 
they love it, and though they have made a heroic fight to main- 
| tain it and to keep it, it does look as if the money sharks and the 
| bondholders and those who believe in a contracted currency are 
about to triumph over the people and retire the ‘‘ dollar of our 


| dads.’’ 


Some people say and profess to believe that the silver question 
is settled. I donot believe ‘‘ anything is ever settled until it is 
settled right,’’ and I do not believe the silver question will ever 
be settled right until silver is again given the same and equal 
rights of free coinage with gold at the mints of this country, and 
Iam going to ‘‘ stand in the last ditch,”’ fighting for its full and 


| free restoration and rehabilitation, just as it existed prior to the 


I am for free 
coinage of both silver and gold as provided in the Constitution, 
because I honestly and sincerely believe it is for the best interest 
of the country and for the good of all the people. We had it con- 
tinuously and uninterruptedly from the time of the opening of 
our first mint, in 1792, up to 1878, and it never bankrupted the 
country or destroyed the Republic, and we would have had it 


| until to-day had the matter been left all the time to the un- 


trammeled will of the masses of the people. 

The people of this great country are by tradition and in principle 
bimetallists. The bondholders, the money sharks, and the money 
lenders are monometallists, and are crying aloud for a contracted 
money system and for the gold standard. I assert—and [ chal- 


| lenge successful contradiction—that we have never had in this 


| country free and unlimited or limited coinage of silver but what 
values of property have increased, and every stab that silver has 
received has been quickly followed by decreasing and falling 
prices. 
Why? Because when you increase the circulating medium, or 
in other words, when you give the people more money they get 
better prices for their property, and when you decrease the vol- 
ume of money and contract the currency the purchasing power 
of money is greater and it takes more property to buy money and 
you necessarily have falling and lower prices. When there is 
plenty of money in circulation property is higher and money is 
cheaper, and the people can get more money for their products; 
but when money is scarce money is dearer and it takes more prop- 
erty to buy it, and hence property gets cheaper. My State is an 
agricultural State and the people of my district, in a large meas- 
ure, are farmers, who earn their living by the ‘‘sweat of the 
brow,”’ who toil from early morn till the stars appear in the 
evening to produce something to sell, and they want the free coin- 
age of silver and the free coinage of gold and the United States 
| greenback currency and the silver and gold certificates; in fact, 
they favor all the kinds of money upon which ‘“‘ Uncle Sam ”’ will 
place his ‘‘ hand and seal’’ and by his stamp stand sponsor for 
| its value, except national-bank notes. 

They do not believe in them, because they believe the Govern- 
| ment ought to issue the paper money for the people and not pay 
| to national banks 2 per cent interest on the bonds, which are the 

basis of their circulation, and only charge them one-half of 1 per 
cent on their circulation, and thus virtually pay the national 
banks 14 per cent to issue paper money which the Government 
has the power to issue and ought to issue itself. In other words, 
they do not believe the Government should delegate to national 
banks the issuance of the paper money for the country, and espe- 
cially so when the banks receive a premium for doing so. 
I want to see the day come when this Government will go en- 
'tirely out of the banking business and only do that which it 
ought to do under the provisions of the Constitution—provide the 
people with gold and silver through the medium of the free coin- 
| age of each, and then such other money redeemable in gold or sil- 
| ver, either at the option of the Government, as will meet their 
_ convenience and the increase in population and the consequent 
demands of increased business. When that time comes, then you 


will have prosperity among the masses of the people and not 
until then. 


So much of any act as directs the coinage of any 
chased under the act of July 14, 1890, into standar« 
repealed. 


If enacted into law that would leave us without a vestige of 
rand put as 


This bill in so many words provides that— 
sortion of the bullion pur- 
silver dollars, is hereby 
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absolutely on a monometallic gold basis. It is bad enough now, 
and I ap 


Letasien citag bees ans She bass lose: oath ee: ot 
he e ing away from them the last r ne 
the pee a tacos thane at least this small crumb, if no 
more. You are flush now with the increase in gold uction, 
but what guaranty have you that it will continue? e history 
of the world shows that silver and gold for over four hundred 
vears have about kept even pace, the one with the other. Some- 
times one and sometimes the other has pressed ahead in produc- 
tion, but they have during all these years kept practically to- 
gether, like twin sisters, beautifully serving the people. 

I believe that the great Giver of all good gifts hath ordained 
that they shall serve the people and therefore has thus permitted 
and directed their production from the earth in practically equal 
euantities through the ages now passed and gone, and I believe 
the time will yet come when silver will be restored to its con- 
stitutional status and that He will continue to supply these 


two metals in practically equal quantities in the years yet to | 


come. In proof of the abovel give a detailed statement of the 
‘* Production of gold and silver in the world”’ since the discoy- 
ery of America in 1492 up to and including the year 1900, taken 
from the report of the Director of the Mint for 1901. 


Production of gold and silver in the world since the discovery of America. 


Gold. 











Period. Annualaverage forperiod. Total for period. 


Fine ounces. 






















































Production of gold and silver in the world, etc. 


Continued. 

















Silver—Continued. 
Period. |Annualaverage for period. Total for period. 

7 1 ee 8 eas ee ne 
om ounces. | Cee | Fine ounces. Coining value. 
— — pa . sitchin 
1886-1890. .............- | 108,913, 431 | $140,815,000 | 544,557,155 $704, 074,000 
a | 157,581,381 | 208,742,000 | 787,906,656 1, 018, 708, 000 
aiid | 157,061,370 | 208,069,200 | 157,061,370 | 208, 069, 200 
kien palates | 160,421,082 | 207,413,000 | 160, 421, 082 | 207, 413, 000 
RS cies opted a Sassmmeta | 169,055,253 | 218,576,800 | 218,576, 800 
1809. s . 167,577,533 | 216,665, 700 | 216, 665, 700 
Se iiidtiarcnntpattesaine 172, 838,870 | 223, 468,200 | 228, 468, 200 
I hatoenigetn bes neat decaous aT “Hi, 412, 704, 900 


| | 


The official statistics show that the production of these metals 
in 408 years in coinage value has been for gold $10,067,833,300 and 
for silver $11,412,704,900. Is it not a most remarkable fact that 
they have during all the years remained practically together? 

Another wonderful fact is revealed when you examine the com- 
mercial ratio of silver and gold. I call your attention to the sta- 
tistics on that point from 1687 up to and including the year 1900, 
also taken from Report of Director of the Mint for 1901, 


Commercial ratio of silver to gold each year since 1687. 














; aT ; ; 
Eis Si fBisi ég€isieéeisieéis 
3 |% si 2 isi eisai esisi2i3% 
a o || & mp | & ~ a=} ~ & 

| 

1687. ..} 14.§ 15.20) 1759 14.15) 17% 15.55 | 1831_| 15.72) 1867.) 15.57 

1688__.| 14.9 15.13) 1760__| 14.14} 1796__) 15.65} 18%2_| 15.73) 1868_| 15.59 

1689... .| 15. -| 15. 11)| W761.) 14.54) 1707__| 15.41) 1898.) 15.98) 1869_! 15.60 

1690. _ | 15. -| 15.15) ¥762__} 15.27) 1798 15.59) 1834.) 15.73) 1870.) 15.57 

1691_..| 14.§ -| 15.24 1768 14.99) 1799 15.74) 1885.) 15.80) 1871_! 15.57 

1692...| 14.§ -| 15.11)) 1764..| 14.970, 1800..| 15.68) 1836.) 15.72) 1872.) 15.63 

1693. ..} 14. -| 14.92) 1765_.| 14.83) 1801.) 15.46) 1837_! 15.83) 1873_| 15.93 

1694_..| 14. 14.81) 1766__| 14.80), 1802__) 15.26) 1888_| 15.85) 1874. 16.16 

1695. bs. 14.94, 1767.) 14.85) 1808 15.41, 1839.) 15.62) 1875.) 16.64 

1696...) 15. 15.00 1768...) 14.80) 1804 15. 41) 1840.) 15.62) 1876_| 17.75 

1697...| 15.2 | 15.98)) 1769..| 14.72) 1805 15.79) 1241.) 15.70) 1877.) 17.20 

1698...) 15. | 15.38), 1770..| 14.62) 1806 15.52) 1842.) 15.87) 1878.) 17.92 

1699. ._| 14. | 15.41)| 1771_.; 14.66; 1807 15. 43), 1843.) 15.98); 1879. 18.39 

1700_..| 14. 15. 38)| 1772._| 14.52) 1808__| 16.08) 1844.| 15.85) 1880. 18.05 

1701...) 1. --| 15.02)| 1778..| 14. 62'| 1800 15. 96), 1845.) 15.92) 1881_) 18.25 

1702. ..| 15. } 14.91) 1774..| 14.62) 1820._|) 15.77) 1846.) 15.90) 1882.) 18.20 

1708...) 15. 739..| 14.91) 1775..) 14.72) 1811..| 15.53) 1847_| 15.80) 1883_) 18.64 

1704. ..| 15.3 740..| 14.94,, 1776__| 14.55) 1812__| 16.11) 1848_| 15.85) 1884_' 18.61 

1705...) 15. --| 14.92) 1777_.| 14.54) 18138 16,25) 1849.) 15.78) 1885.) 19. 41 

1706. ..| 15.27)| 1742...) 14.85) 1778_.| 14.68) 1814_.| 15.04) 1850.) 15.70) 1886_) 20.78 

1707...| 15.44) 1748..| 14.85) 1779...) 14.80) 1815_.| 15.26) 1851_| 15.46) 1887_! 21.10 

1708...| 15.41) 1744...) 14.87) 1780..| 14.72) 1816_.) 15.28) 1852.) 15.59) 1888.) 22.00 

1709. _.| 15.31) 1745_-.| 14.98) 1781__| 14.78!) 1817__| 15.11) 1853_| 15. 33)) 1889_) 22.10 

1710. ..| 15.22) 1746.) 15.13) 1782..| 14.42! 1818.) 15.35) 1854.) 15,33) 1890_| 19.75 

W711...) 15.29) 1747._| 15.26) 1783..| 14.48) 1819._| 15.33) 1855.) 15.38)) 1891_| 20.92 

1712...| 15.31)) 1748..| 15.11) 1784..) 14.70) 1820..| 15.62) 1856_| 15.38 | 1892_| 23.72 

1713...) 15.24) 1749..) 14.80! 1785...) 14.92) 1821 15.95 | 1857.) 15.27) 1893_! 26.49 

1714...) 15.13) 1750..| 14.55)| 1786..) 14.96 | 1822...) 15.80) 1858.) 15. 1894.) 32.56 

1715. ..| 15. 11)) 1751..) 14.39) 1787..| 14.92) 1823..) 15.84) 1859_| 15.19) 1895_| 31.60 

1716_..| 15.09) 1752..| 14.54!) 1788..| 14.65 1824.) 15.82) 1860_| 15.29) 1896_| 30,59 

1717...) 15.13)} 1753..| 14.54) 1789..| 14.75 | 1825..| 15.70) 1861.) 15.50) 1897_| 84.20 

1718. _.| 15.11)| 1754..| 14. 48)! 1790_.| 15.04) 1826.) 15.76) 1862_| 15.35) 1898_| 35.08 

1719. ._| 15.00)| 1755.) 14.68) 1791..| 15.056) 1827__| 15.74) 1863.) 15.37) 1899.) 34.36 

1720...| 15.04)| 1756..| 14.94) 1792..| 15.17) 1828..| 15.78) 1864.) 15.37) 1900_| 38.33 

1721...) 15.05)| 1757...) 14.87} 1798_.| 15.00) 1829__| 15.78) 1865.) 15. 44 

1722_..| 15.17|| 1758_.| 14.85) 1794_.) 15.37) 1830..| 15.82) 1866_| 15. 43 


These statistics conclusively show that the commercial ratio 
between gold and silver was, practically speaking, the same up to 
1873, and was actually under the coinage ratio in 1873, the date 
of the demonetization of silver. Since that date, and only since 
that date, has its commercial value exceeded very much its coin- 
age value. The fact is that the silver dollar, when silver was de- 
monetized, was worth 3 per cent premium, and it has never been 


| at a discount,and if let alone or restored to free coinage would 


Fine ounces.| Value. Value. 
1408 -IMID: <nxic onkssadmeiee 186,470 | $3,865,000 | 5,221,160 $107, 981, 000 
IRE OEA  wcastehhenee 230,194 | 4,759,000 5, 524, 656 114, 205, 000 
1B4S-DGE. co Sncvudanannt | 273,596 | 5,656,000 4, 377, 544 90, 492, 000 | 
1601-1000... cccocecdta 219,906 | 4,546, 000 4, 398, 120 90,917,000 | 
MAS 10ND nic ca ceceanas 287,267 | 4,905,000 4, 745, B40 98, 095, 000 
1601-1620. --} 273,918 | 5, 662, 000 5, 478, 360 113, 248, 005 
To RRR 266,845 | 5,516,000 5, 336, 900 110, 324, 000 
1641-1660 a 281, 955 5, 828,000 | 5, 689, 110 116, 571, 000 
1661 1680. ce 297, 709 | 6,154,000 | 5, 954, 180 23° 084" 000 
1681-17 | 346,095 | 7,154,000! 6,921,995 143, 088, 000 
1701 | 412, 168 8, 520, 000 | 8, 243, 260 | 170, 408, 000 
1721 | 613, 422 12, 681,000 | 12,268, 440 253, 611, 000 
1741 791,211 16,356,000 | 15,824,230 827,116, 000 
1761 665, 666 18, 761, 000 | 13, 313,315 275, 211, 000 
178] 571,948 | 11,828,000 12,488, 970 236, 464, 000 
1801 571,563 | 11,815,000! 5,715, 62 118, 152, 000 
“aie. 367,957 | 7.606.000! 3.679.568 76, 063, 000 
S058-TOGR. . ocscadbauiinn 457,044 | 9, 448, 000 4, 570, 444 4, 479, 000 
ME SOND oa in cence 652,201 | 13,484,000} 6,522,913 134, 841; 000 
SBE -S0UU....scnseduaiatinn 1,760,502 | 36,398,000 | 17,605,018 363, 928, 000 
SOR 8 eae 6,410,324 | 182,513,000 | 32,051, 621 662, 566, 000 
1856-1860 ieee 6,486,262 | 134,083,000 82, 431,312 | 670, 415, 000 
1861-1865 ae --| 5, 949, 582 125, 208, 098 ge 614, 944, 000 
WANG SOR crested 6,270,086 | 129, 614,06 81, 350. 430 648, 071,000 
1977-1090... occsacaacsa | 5,591,014 | 115,577,000} 27,955,068 577, 883, 000 
LOTS-DOOD. 5500 denciane | 5,543,110 114, 586, 000 21, 715,550 572, 931, 000 
1M -300R ce cicecaieal | 4,794,755 | 99,116,000 | 23,973, 77% 495, 582, 000 
Tk anaes: 5,461,282 | 112,895,000 | 27,306,411 564. 474; 000 
IUE-2O0D  cninwnbanadee | 7,882,565 | 162,947,000 | 39, 412, 823 814, 736, 000 
1806 -a-e---| _ 9,783,914 | 202,251, 600 9, 783, 914 202, 251, 600 
RRNA OS | 11,420,068 | 286,073,700 | 11, 420, 068 236, 073, 700 
1008 ....... ssnenesmschaenall 18, 877,806 | 286,879,700 | 13,877,806 286, 879, 700 
180)... -eecnneeeneee| 14,859,285 | 307,168,800 | 14, 859,285 807, 168, 800 | 
1000... ccsecmae --| 12,366,319 | 255,634,500 | 12, 366,319 | 255, 634, 500 
Total... in. <ciaul TRAE hers Se 487,081, 343 | 10, 067, 833, 300 
' 
Silver. 
Period. |Annualaverage for period.| Total for period. 
: ; Coining |p. 4 PR an 
| Pine ounec S| value. Fine ounces. | Coining value. 
1493-1520 1,511,050 | $1,954,000 | 42,309, 400 $54, 703, 000 
1521-1544 2, 899, 930 3,740,000 | 69,598, 320 89, 986, 000 
1545-1560 10,017,940 | 12,952,000 | 160,287,040 207, 240, 000 
1561-1580 9,628,925 | 12,450,000 | 192,578, 500 248, 990, 000 
on 1600 13, 467,635 | 17,413,000 | 269,352, 700 348, 254, 000 | 
W1-1620 13, 596,235 | 17,579,000 | 271,924, 700 351, 579, 000 
aa 1640 12,654,240 | 16,361,000 | 258,084. 800 327, 221, 000 
yet 1600 11,776,545 | 15,226,000 | 285,530,900 804, 525, 000 
os 1680. 10,834,550 | 14.008;000 | 216,691,000 280, 166,000 | 
ro 1700 10,992,085 | 14,212,000} 219,841,700 234, 240,000 | 
1791 LD nnn annn ae . 21, 48 50 14, 781, 000 228, 650, 800 205, 629, 000 
fok-1T 8, 863, 080 , 924,000 | 277,261, 600 358, 480, 000 
alge S 17,140,612 | 22,162,000 | 342, 812, 235 443, 232, 000 
(61-1780. . 20,985,591 | 27,133,000 | 419, 711, 820 542, 658, 000 
ths a 28,261,779 | 36,540,000 | 565, 235,580 730, 810, 000 
1811-1829 28,746,922 | 37,168,000 | 287, 469, 225 371, 677, 000 
1821-1890” 17,385,755 | 22,479,000 | 173, 857, 555 224, 780, 000 
1831-184 14,807,004 | 19,144,000 | 148,070,040 191, 444, 000 
1841-1een 19,175,887 | 24,793,000 | 191,758,675 | 247,980,000 
1851 lane 25,000, 342 | 2, 440,000 | 250, 903, 422 324, 400, 000 | 
Cp -1855 28,488,597 | 36,824,000 | 142) 442’ 986 184, 169,000 | 
in 29, 005,428 | 87,618,000 | 145,477,142 | 188, 092" 000 
eek iene 85,401,972 | 45,772,000 | 177,000, 862 228, 861, 000 
1871-1875 43,051,583 | 55,663,000 | 215,257,914 278,313, 000 
18telaan 63,317,014 | 81,864,000 | 316,585,069 409, 322.000 | 
198) tee ~-ssee--0-| 78,775,602 | 101,851,000 | 393, 878,009 509; 256.000 
OTR sci icictin a 92,008,944 | 118,955,000 | 460,019, 722 594, 773, 000 


never go toadiscount. But one of the reasons given why we 
should not have the free coinage of silver is that silver dollars 
might gotoadiscount. They have stood the test of ages, the 
storms and the tempests and the panics, and have never gone to a 
discount, and there is nothing now to fearin that direction. Why? 

The reason they can never go toa discount is because they can be 
applied to so manyuses. Theycan be utilized according to law for 
the payment of all dues tothe National Government, which aggre- 
gate over $700,000,000 per annum; of all State, county, and city 
taxes, which aggregate more than $500,000,000 each year; of the 
$10,000,000,000 of notes and bonds payablein lawful money; of the 
$8,000,000,000 of deposits payable by banks; of the $6,000,000,000 
of thirty, sixty, and ninety day paper payable to banks; of the 
$10,000,000 ,000 to $15,000,000,000 of thirty, sixty, and ninety day ac- 
counts always outstanding; of premiums upon life-insurance poli- 
cies, which aggregate $350,000,000 each year; of losses by life and 
fire insurance companies, which amount to over $300,000,000 per 
annum; of installments upon shares in building associations, 
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which equal nearly $500,000,000; of amounts due on contracts 
for construction of buildings. railroads, ships, canals, and other 
improvements in the United States, aggregating at least several 
billions of dollars. 

Who would part with a silver dollar at a discount when it could 
be applied to so many purposes at par? All of these uses consti- 
tute demands which, according to the Gresham law, would fall 
upon silver dollars alone and would make it absolutely impossi- 
ble for them to go to a discount. These demands are so enor- 
mous compared to the amount of silver money in existence, and 
the fact that they are continually increasing and that such de- 
mands will always command the use of all available silver money 
will forever prevent any possibility of them going to a discount. 
No greater truth, in my judgment, was ever uttered upon this 
floor than that expressed by Mr. Carlisle in his famous speech of 
February 27, 1878. when he said: 

I know that the world’s stock of the precious metals is none too large, and 
I see no reason to apprehend that it will ever become so. Mankind will be 


fortunate, indeed, if the annual production of gold and silver coin shall keep 
pace with the annual increase of px —— commerce, and industry. Ac- 


cording to my view of the subject, the conspiracy which seems to have been | 
formed here and in Europe to destroy by legislation and otherwise from | 


three-sevenths to one-half of the metallic money of the world is the most 
gigantic crime of this or any other age. 

The consummation of such a scheme would ultimately entail more misery 
apon the human race than all the wars, pestilences, and famines that ever 
occurred in the history of the world. The absolute and instantaneous de- 
struction of halfthe entire movable property of the world, including houses, 
ships, railroads, and all other appliances for carrying on commerce, while it 
would be felt more sensibly at the moment, weal not produce anything 
like the prolonged distress and disorganization of society that must inevi- 
tably result from the permanent annihilation of one-half of the metallic 
money in the world. With an ample currency an industrious and frugal 
pe yple will speedily rebuild their works of internal improvement and repair 
osses of property, but no amount of industry or economy on the part of the 
people can create money. When the Government creates it or authorizes it 
the citizen may acquire it, but he can do nothing more. 

Iam in favor of every practicable and constitutional measure that will 
have a tendency to defeat or retard the perpetration of this great crime. 


This bill under consideration if passed would be the climax and 


the ** consummation of the scheme ’’ to permanently strike down | 


and destroy the silver dollar and place us absolutely, unequivo- 
cally, and solely on a monometallic basis and make gold stand 
sponsor for all the money of every kind at the Treasury. 

The debts of the world, which in the aggregate are perfectly 
enormous, have largely been contracted and based on being paid in 
gold and silver, both or either, to be used on a perfect equality as 
to coinage and full legal-tender power. The change to gold alone 
is a gross breach of contract. The monetary revolution of 187: 


was intended to deny to the debtor this legal right, and the legis- | 
lation of March 14, 1900, was based on the further discarding of | 


silver, and this bill under consideration now proposes the absolute 
destruction of the silver dollar. So step by step have the enemies 
of silver proceeded, and this step farther they desire now to 
take. 

I warn you to consider well, and investigate earnestly and sin- 
cerely before you take it. 
before you act. The legislation of 1873 was a monstrous piece of 
injustice, but many of those most prominent in enacting that 
financial law of 1873 afterwards stood up in their places in Con- 
gress and frankly acknowledged their ignorance and neglect, and 


did something in 1878 and 1890 which they thought would be ef- | 
But here we have another | 
effort in Congress to ignore the experiences of 1873-1878 and 1890, | 
and enact a law which would put the climax on the law of | 


fective to relieve us of the mischief. 


1873. 


To those who are willing to give but little special attention to | 


the range of average prices for along series of years I know of 
nothing that can give more information with less study than the 
Sauerbeck table of prices, of which I annex the following con- 
densed abstract. in which is considered the average prices of 45 
of the leading articles of commerce, such as cereals, meat, sugar, 
tea, coffee, and textile goods, and some other articles: 


Year. Price. Year. Price. Year. Price.! Year. | Price 
1846____ 89 | 1860 90 || 1874......- 102 || 1888.__....| 70 
WR a ica 9 | 1861 98 | 1875 96 | 1889___.___| 72 
niente aie 76 |} 2608........ 1Gh jf} 2676....... 9% || 1890....... 72 
1849... 74) 1863..... BSF Bee cana cece 94 || 1601.......] 72 
wee ore W7 || 1864 105 | 1878.......- ih eee. 5uc..: 68 
See cen 7) 1865 wm ii 3870........ 88 | 1608....... | 68 
7 PRES 78 || 1806........ 102 | 1880___.___- 88 || 1804....... 63 
Se ko oS |}! 1867........ 200 j) 2881........ 85 || 1805....... 62 
ete 2 102 1868 99 || 1882........ 84 | 1896___._.. 61 
1855.......- 101 || 1960........ 98 || 1883_...___- 0 BOE. ence 62 
ee 101 || 1670.......- 96 || 1884_....... 76 |) 1898....... } 64 
1857 105 || 1871........ 100 | 1885_...... 72 | 1990.......| 68 
1858 91 || 1872 109 1886______.. 69 || 1900__.... | 7 
1859 O4 || 1678.......- lll RES 68 | 1901 a 70 


Norr.—Average for eleven years 1867-1877 is 100. 3 
Please note the year 1873, which records the average price at 111, and com- 
pare it with 18% at6l. This is a fall of 5) points, or over 4 per cent. 


Measure the consequences and results | 
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If such legislation as the bill under consideration is enacted 
into law, it will greatly increase the demand for gold, and the de- 
mand will become greater than the supply, and falling prices will 
necessarily follow, with all the consequent distressing results. 
How much money of all kinds is there in the world to-day? On 

ages 42 and 43 of the report of the Director of the Mint for 1901 
find a table showing the stocks of money in the world, and by 
that table there is to-day: 


i lt a akan eel ao ill on oicalimlimniin en dew mieneietidt>s Aaa $4, 906, 700,000 
ER ee og ks eon bien codene eae vaetnabaeeeaasnae 8, 841, 100, 000 
PE iiRchiaiis Kasiits bic cheetnutheiisinadnas betieky sttnbotryecedweseealenvead 8, 038, 400, 000 








Total “11, 781, 200, 000 


It is estimated that there are 1,332,500,000 people in the world. 
Therefore the per capita in gold would be $3.71; in silver, $2.90, 
and in paper, $2.29; total per capita, $8.90. The debts of the world 
are approximately $31,000,000,000, and there is in round numbers 
only $4,000,000,000 in gold in the world. Stop the coinage of sil- 
ver dollars and make gold the only redemption money and you 
virtually make all debts payable in gold. A statement recently 
issued by the Treasury Bureau of Statistics shows that the national 
debts of the world have increased in a little over a century as 
follows: : 


SI ssh dd ocala chelsea earls. hs ett vor wane halal a $2, 438, 250,000 
ala acetal estate i ai eM a a ae 7, 299, 750. 000 
Nn ni Senin inn ihaaul ne areata sepatnaaen catehadaae 8, 419, 045, 000 
Te a eee eee 13, B82, 875.000 
SE diccuth-bndaie tie btdn Sdgeeuee deh eeakitok o<uvldascteaiineeraitiien 22, 410, 232, 000 
DS ciceudedivihvatidaakitihidiaphidinnn vad cimmbieantwcd on mibnginekcition aCe. OOO 
ttcwidnninsnddbephpubdbinkakic aptwacan aocieenair tus lis lis aiek atin 31, 493, 749, 000 


Within the lifetime of men of middle age these debts have 
tripled. They amount to nearly eight times as much as the entire 
stock of gold money in the world. When the world owes thirty- 
one billions of dollars, and the nations make it all payable in gold 
and there is only $4,000,000,000 in gold with which to pay it, how 
will the world ever pay its debts? In the United States to-day 
there is: 


DE iad aieaud Gein eben sehnee ania &xctnn silahneiaiems aeieneeeaen $1, 110, 800,000 
SII ions «so ania ea aaibemimieniilaeah talib cou ieee eceanedeeaana einai meciieieaiinS 655, 800, 000 
TEE tintin neue sninpsonsoapibrendtirk dhe abhbatan thant pabie eda 428, 400, 000 





Total 2, 195, 000, 000 


The total debts of the Government, the States, counties, munic- 
ipalities, and citizens run up into several billion dollars. Make 
gold the only redemption money and you virtually make all debts 
in the United States payable in gold. When the debts amount 
to several billions and you make it payable in gold and you only 
have $1,000,000,000 in gold to pay with, how are these debts to be 
paid? There is in the United States only per capita $14.41 in 
gold, $8.51 in silver, and $5.56 in paper. Instead of contracting 
the currency, let us increase the volume of the money of the 
people. I favor more money, more subsidiary coinage. 

I would cheerfully vote for the gentleman’s bill if it was as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
to coin the silver bullion in the Treasury purchased under the act of July li, 
1890, into standard silver dollars and such denominations of subsidiary silver 
coin as he may deem necessary to meet public requirements, the same to 
be full legal tender for payment of all debts, public and private; and so 
much of any act as limits the aggregate of subsidiary coin outstanding is 
hereby repealed. 

That, if enacted into law, would increase to some extent the 
volume of money, and hence I would gladly vote for it if it stopped 
there. But I am intensely opposed to the pending bill because 1t 
does not stop there, but provides further “‘ to recoin silver dollars 
into subsidiary coin,” and to repeal the ‘act which directs the 
coinage of any portion of the bullion purchased under the act of 
July 14, 1890, into standard silver dollars.’’ This latter part 0! 
the bill would stop the coinage of silver dollars and contract the 
money of the people, and hence I oppose it. 

Instead of striking another blow to silver and contracting the 
currency by the retirement of the silver dollars I appeal to you to 


| restore it to its right of free coinage at the mint, and increase 


the volume of money by coining more silver dollars and more 
small coins. Instead of making it subservient to gold, put it back 
equal with gold. Why should this, the greatest silver-pr« ducing 
country in the world, strike another blow at one of its greates' 
resources? As it is impossible for silver dollars to go to a (ls 
count why stop absolutely tho coinage of the silver dollar, and 
probably produce a period of falling prices, with attendant panics 
and consequent distress? You boast of great prosperity. deny 
that we have great prosperity among the masses. Out of the 
12,000,000 families in America, the income of 4,000,000 of them !s 
not exceeding $400 each per year, and the incomes of many fam- 
ilies are much less than that, and the incomes of nearly 80 per ce!" 
of the entire number are less than $1,000 per year. Does that 
look like great prosperity among the people? [ Applause.) 
It is true that the steel trust made clear $56,000,000 during “ 
first year’s business, and that Pierpont Morgan received $11,000.” 
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for his services in financiering its business, and it is further true 
that the beef trust and the other great trusts are reaping rich 
harvests and grinding and oppressing the people and accumulat- 
ing vast fortunes and making it harder for small business enter- 
prises and individual citizens to succeed in business; but the 
boasted prosperity under Republican administration and Repub- 
lican policies is confined to the money lenders, the Wall street 


plutocrats, the great trusts, the bloated corporations, the bond- | 


holders, the favored classes, and the favored few, and there is no 
great prosperity among the masses of the people. (Great ap- 
jlause. | 

: Iam against trusts, and I hope the day will come when the 


CN 








to prevent and restrain such violations, and in case said proceedings so insti- 
tuted shall be carried to a successful conclusion a reasonable attorney's fee 
shall be allowed by the court, to be taxed as part of the costs, and said citizen 
or citizens so instituting said proceedings and carrying same to a successful 
conclusion shall recover all costs, including said reasonable attorney's fee.” 


Now, if this bill should pass and become a law that section in 


| the Sherman antitrust law as amended would then read as follows: 


The several circuit courts of the United States are hereby invested with 
urisdiction to prevent and restrain violations of this act, and it’shall be the 
uty of the several district attorneys of the United States, in their respective 


| districts, under the direction of the Attorney-General, to institute proceed- 


Representatives of the American people will rise in their man- | 


hood and integrity and strike the trusts and the monopolies a 
deathblow and give the individual citizen a fair chance in the 
‘race for life.” 
have the power to doit now. Will you exercise it? I appeal to 
every Representative on this floor, regardless of political affilia- 


tion, to oppose this proposed legislation, which proposes the re- 


peal of the last line of law authorizing the coinage of the silver 
dollar, and goes further and proposes the melting down of the 
present silver dollars into bullion and the recoinage of them into 
subsidiary coins—proposes a gold-dollar money trust. 


ings in equity to prevent and restrain such violations, or any citizen or citi- 
zens of the United States or the Territories or the District of Columbia may 
institute proceedings in equity to prevent and restrain such violations, and 
in case said sepeeelingn so instituted shall be carried to a successful conclu 

sion a reasonable attorney's fee shall be allowed by the court, to be taxed as 


| part of the costs, and said citizen or citizens so instituting said proceedings 


You Republicans have the majority, and you | 


and carrying same toa successful conclusion shall recover all costs, including 
said reasonable attorney’s fee. 


You will readily see that if my bill should become the law the 
arbitrary and sole power now vested by the law in the Attorney- 
General to direct when any suit should be brought to enforce 
this antitrust law would no longer exist, but in addition to that 
power any citizen who desired could put the machinery of the 


| law provided for the suppression of trusts into motion, and if 


Rise above partisan feeling, and do that which will build up | 


rather than destroy. 


Asean. | Let us defeat this bill, and 


then let us come to the further relief of the people by amending | 


the interstate-commerce law so that the Interstate Commerce 
Commissioners can enforce their orders, decrees, and judgments, 
and then they can protect the people from unjust discrimina- 
tions and burdensome and oppressive freight rates imposed and 


he carried it to a successful conclusion he would not only suppress 
the trust but recover all costs, including a reasonable attorney's 
fee. He would not only do the public a great service, but be 
made whole by recovering all costs and his attorney’s fee. As 
the law stands now it is practically inoperative because the 


| Attorney-General has directed few suits to be brought, and no 
| suit can be brought unless he first directs it. 


enforced by the gigantic railroad trusts and combines and mo- | 


nopolies; and let us take steps to prevent these railroad trusts 
from gobbling up all competing lines and from destroying all com- 
petition and from fixing rates to suit themselves, regardless of 
the rights of the people. These great railroad combines, by their 
system of rebates and schemes in the interest of the great trusts 
and monopolies, are helping to build up the other trusts along with 
themselves, and the trusts are crushing out individual efforts and 
small business enterprises and oppressing the masses of the 
people. 


the Government, and you have the power to correct all this. 
Will you do it or will you even help us to doit? I appeal to the 
membership of this House to increase rather than decrease the 
people’s money, and to reduce the unrighteous and burdensome 
taxation now in force by a just revision and reduction of the tariff 
taxes, and to take the hands of the trusts from the throats of the 


people by placing all trust-made articles on the free list, and to | 


make it impossible, by amending the interstate-commerce law, 
for the great railroad combines to disregard and trample under 


foot the rights of the people, and pass a law forbidding them buy- | 


ing up interstate competing lines or the stock of such competing | 
| passage. 


lines, and the dawn of a brighter day will appear in this great 
country. 

We can do it if you Republicans will help us, and we ought to 
do it, and I plead that it be done in the interest of the people. 
They are long suffering and forbearing, but when aroused they 
know their rights and they will demand them, and woe to the 
man or party who denies them relief. As a plain, old-fashioned 
Jeffersonian Democrat and humble representative of the people, 
{ present these momentous questions to you and beg your candid 
consideration, reminding you that to the people you must give an 
account for your disposition of them. [Applause.] 

_ On February 26 Lintroduced a bill in this House to amend, and, 
in my judgment, greatly strengthen and make effective, the Sher- 
man antitrust law, and which, if passed, would give a citizen the 
right, without consulting the Attorney-General of the United 
States, to bring suits for the suppression of trusts. That law, 
after defining a trust and making it unlawful to make any con- 


tract or combination or to enter into a conspiracy in restraint of | 


trade or commerce, and after making it unlawful to monopolize 
or to attempt to monopolize or combine, or conspire with 
another to monopolize or combine, any part of the trade or com- 
merce among the several States or with foreign nations, and 


after declaring all such contracts to be illegal and void, provides 
in section 4 of that act: 


: The several circuit courts of the United States are hereby invested with 
_ isdiction to prevent and restrain violations of this act, and it shall be the 
aes y of the several district attorneys of the United States in their respective 
istricts, under the direction of the Attorney-General, to institute proceed- 
ings In equity to prevent and restrain such Violations. 


Now, my bill proposes to amend that section as follows: 


» it enacted, etc., That section 4of an act entitled “An act to protect trade 
2 I ee against unlawful restraints and monopolies,” approved July 
of said be amended by adding after the word “ violations,” ‘in the sixth line 
the Torneo, the words ‘or any citizen or citizens of the United States or 
‘c Yerritories or the District of Columbia may institute proceedings in equity 





I am opposed to this one-man power. It is contrary to the 
fundamental principles of our Government. Pass my bill and 
vest this power in the people, where it rightly and justly belongs. 
If you do that, when a suit is directed to be brought to suppress 
a trust, you will not find Pierpont Morgan and a few trust mag- 
nates running to the people in the dead hours of the night or in 


| the daytime, either, for that matter, to get the suit stopped, like, 


it is said, they recently ran to President Roosevelt in the night- 
time, when the people were asleep, to get him to revoke an order 
which, it is alleged, he gave tothe Attorney-General to bring suit 


You Republicans now have absolute control of every branch of | to prevent the forming of a great railroad combine in the West, 


because Morgan and his crowd would have no hopes of controlling 
the people, and I am glad that in this instance they failed to con- 
trol President Roosevelt. 

I appeal to the committee to report this bill, for if passed it 
will give the people themselves the right to enforce this law for 
the suppression of trusts and combines and monopolies, and I say 
to you that it is the people we are here to serve, and it is their in- 
terest we should guard and protect, and by the help and grace of 
God I am going to stand by them and uphold their banner to the 
fullest extent of my ability, and it is in their interest I have in- 
troduced this proposed amendment, and I plead for its report and 
I am opposed to the ‘‘ money trust ’’ proposed by the bill 
now under consideration, and I appeal to you to defeat it, and I 


| also appeal to you to give the people relief from the other great 


trusts which, in my judgment, threaten this Republic and our 
free institutions. [Applause. |] 

As the Representatives of the American people the trusts de- 
serve and should receive no consideration at our hands. They 
grant the people no quarter, and they should be granted none 
by the people’s representatives. They are selling their goods 
cheaper to foreigners than to home folks. They are therefore 
more considerate of and kinder to foreigners than to Americans. 


| To prove the truth of this assertion I give the prices—domestic 
| and foreign—of a few articles in daily use by almost every farmer, 


as follows: 


Domestic | Foreign 





Articles. price. price. 
ee nhc aanted i banen ee $11.00 $8. 40 
a re Suman 14.00 12. 60 
ante Ce eidiicshnele Maan per dozen 8, 25 | 7.20 
a a a eae ibodea aac 1.40 8 
IS vida cnntndotaedecace chee per 100 pounds 2. 25 1.35 
ik dcgrbdeadiniiesodtsn maces ~an het GPOUR. 15.00 12. 00 
Horseshoe nails _.................-.....--..per pound. WN it 
i es a city per 100 pounds 3.00 2.09 


Rivets 10.00 5. 55 


I could give the prices of almost numberless other articles show- 
ing the same discrimination in favor of the foreigner. Howlong 
will our people stand this condition of affairs? Will you give the 
people relief or continue to favor the trusts? I leave the question 
with you, and may the God of justice and the right drive it into 
your consciences until you do awaken to a full sense of your re- 
sponsibility, and give the people the relief needed and so richly 
deserved by them. [Prolonged applause. ] 
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Philippine Problem. 





Filipinos want Independence—What They have done in Peace and War—American 
and Forelgen Authorities Quoted—Negros Native Government—OfMcers and Laws 
of, Recognized by Americans—An Interview with Buencamino and Others—Why 
We Purchased the Louisiana Territory—Its Population 59,998 in 1806. 





President Jefferson's advice: “Kindly separated by nature and a wide 
ocean from the exterminating havoc of one-quarter of the globe, too high- 
minded to endure the degradation of the others, ing a chosen country, 
with room enough for our descendants to the thousandth and thousandth 
generation, etc.—with all these blessings, what more is necessary to make 
us a happy and prosperous people?” (Ina ral address, 1801.) 

‘Separated by a wide ocean from the nations of Europeand from the polit- 
ical interests which entangle them, we should be most unwise were we to cast 
away the blessings of the position in which nature has placed us, the opportuni- 
ties she has endowed us with of pursuing, ata distance from foreign contention, 
the paths of industry, peace, and happiness, of cultivating general friendship, 
and of bringing collisions of interest to the empirage of reason rather than of 
force.” (Message to Congress October 17, 1808.) 


~ 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. JOHN W. GAINES, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 21, 1902. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9315) making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 3, 1902, and for prior years, and for other purposes— 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: For years, indeed for centuries, Spain governed 
the people of the Philippine Islands not only with an iron but with 
a corrupt hand. Not content to rule them as a people with ty- 
rannical and oppressive laws, permitting only those who lived, or 
rather whom Spain allowed to live there, to survive practically 
for the sole purpose of supporting the Government and not them- 
selves and the Government, we are not surprised that finally the 
natives in 1896 rebelled and resolved to fight to the death for lib- 
erty and for home. 

The natives wanted taxes reduced, state divorced from church, 
general amnesty, home rule, and ‘‘a representative in the Span- 
ish Cortes or congress,’’ says Mr. Murat Halstead, having had 
(says Sawyer) a representative from 1810 to 1814 and from 1820 
to 1823, and procuradores from 1834 to 1837. 

These reforms had been time and again in late years promised, 
but never granted in fact. The people stood thiscolonial tyranny 
as long as they could, and in 1896 rose in arms, and, as Fred- 
erick H. Sawyer (often quoted by the War Department) said, 
‘* 30,000 were killed,’’ and they were forced to retreat, as they 
did, to the mountains, continuing their struggle. 

The Spanish authorities saw that the end of such a war would 
be prolonged and distressing, and though in the utmost bad faith 
on the part of Spain, as subsequent events demonstrated, a treaty 
was entered into on December 14, 1897, known as the Biacnabato 
Pact, wherein it was agreed by Rivera, representing Spain, and 
Aguinaldo, for the natives, that all these reforms would be im- 
mediately granted. 

Aguinaldo and his associates, in the utmost good faith, kept 
the conditions of this treaty, but Spain did not; Rivera returning 
to Spain and repudiating the whole arrangement, and Spanish 
tyranny continued as before. 

Aguinaldo and theinsurgents agreed tosurrenderall ora certain 
number of their guns, which was done; that Aguinaldo and his 
immediate associates should leave the archipelago, and they went 
to Singapore; that Aguinaldo and his associates should be paid, 
and they were paid, an indemnity of $400,000 cash in silver, the 
total promised being $800,000 silver. 

Before accepting this money they agreed that they would ac- 
cept and keep it as a “trust fund,” to be preserved as a ‘“‘ war 
fund’ to renew the war against Spain in the Philippines if the 
conditions of this treaty were not executed as promised, and if 
they were kept, to use the fund in caring for the widows and 
orphans of the insurgents who had been killed during their recent 
war with Spain (1896). 

Aguinaldo and his associates went to Singapore, and Frederick 
H. Sawyer, an Englishman and an old resident of Manila, in sym- 
pathy with the Americans who wants us to hold these islands per- 
manently, in his invaluable work entitled ‘‘ The Inhabitants of the 
Philippine Islands,’’ published in 1900, at page 106 says: 

_ They (Aguinaldo and his associates) lived in a quiet and economical way 
(in Singapore) upon their own resources. They did not divide the indem- 


nity, nor convert it to their own use, but kept it as a war fund in case of 
need. 








Mr. Sawyer further says: 


Jie reforms were ever granted and things in Luzon went on in the same 
old way. 


MR. HALSTEAD DEFENDS AGUINALDO. 


Mr. Murat Halstead, a leading Republican, who states he was 
‘War correspondent in America and Europe, historian of the 
Philippine expedition, a friend of President McKinley”’ in his 
book entitled ‘Story of the Philippines ’’ (1898), who went, he 
says, to the Philippine Islands to make a “‘ personal observation ”’ 
to get and got the *‘ truth,’’ at pages 94 and 124 of his book speaks 
of ** the very honorable position taken by Aguinaldo”’ in reference 
to _——s and properly using this $400,000. 

e states that— 

Aguinaldo claimed that the money was a trust fund and was to remain on 
deposit (in bank in Hongkong, where he had put it) until it was seen whether 
or not the Spaniards would carry out their promised reforms, and if they 
failed to do so it was to be used to defray the expenses of a new insurrection. 

No steps had been taken to introduce the reforms; more than 2,000 in- 
surgents who had been deported to Fernando Po and other places are still 
in confinement, and Aguinaldo is now using the money to carry on the opera- 
tions of the present insurrection. 

When Admiral Dewey sent for Aguinaldo and brought him 
down to Cavite on May 9, 1898, Aguinaldo (who had prearranged 
to do so with Dewey’s representatives, Consuls Pratt, Williams, 
and Lieutenant Brumby, at Singapore and Hongkong) immedi- 
ately began to engage the Spanish forces, cooperating with the 
American forces then in Manila Bay. 

HALSTEAD TELLS HOW AGUINALDO USED THE MONEY. 


Aguinaldo used this $400,000 to buy vessels and munitions of 
war to reengage the Spanish forces, or, to quote the words of 
Mr. Murat Halstead, ‘‘Aguinaldois now using the money to carry 
on the operations of the present insurrection.’’ 

The testimony found in Senate Document No. 62 shows that 
many American officials corroborate Mr. Halstead’s statement. 

Gen. J. F. Bell, August 29, 1898, as this document No. 62 shows, 
says: 

Aguinaldo—honest, sincere, and poor, not educated, but a natural leader of 
men, with considerable shrewdness and ability—thoroughly trustworthy and 
capable of self-government— 

With others whom General Bell names. s 

And yet it is still stated by some of the highest and lowest in 
the land that Aguinaldo sold out his country for gold. 


BELIEF OF THE FILIPINOS REGARDLESS OF ACTUAL PROMISES OF INDE- 


PENDENCE. 


Whether our officials agreed in words or not to give the people 
of this country their independence, or whether they by act led 


| the people of this archipelago to believe that such a promise had 


been made, or they by cooperating with us, as they did, under- 
stood that thereby they would achieve their independence, the 
fact remains beyond all successful refutation that they believed 
in 1898, and an overwhelming majority of them now believe, such 
a promise was made by word or wrought by act, or both, and 
they, as a mass, are irritated that independence is now denied 
them and may never be within their grasp. 

It seems to me that our American officials have placed an 
estoppal on our Republic to deny these people at least ultimate 
independence. 

The fact is official that right under Dewey’s guns (and neces- 
sarily within his knowledge) within four days after Aguinaldo 
arrived at Cavite—that is, on May 24, 1898—Aguinaldo issued 
three proclamations, all looking toward, if not immediate, cer- 
tainly ultimate, independence of these people; and Dewey per- 
mitted all these acts and cabled all the facts promptly to the 
authorities at Washington. é 

It is also an official fact that on July 1, 1898, Aguinaldo issued 
a proclamation proclaiming the Philippine republic, which proc- 
lamation in part reads as follows: 

1. The independence of the peeietess shall be proclaimed. ae 

2. A republic shall be established, with a government designed by Gen« ral 
Aguinaldo and approved by the admiral and general commanding the 
United States forces. a 

3. The government will recognize the temporary intervention of commis- 
sioners designated for the purpose by the United States. oe 

4. The American protectorate shall be recognized on the same conditions 
as arranged for Cuba. 

Congress had declared that Cuba is and of a right should be 
free and independent. Hence it was natural for our officers to 
think they were doing right to promise or lead these people to 
believe they would be given their independence. : 

General Anderson, at the head of our land forces, and Admiral 
Dewey undoubtedly cooperated with the native forces against 
the ‘‘common enemy,”’ the Spanish forces. Dewey says he ‘‘ ad- 
vised ’’ Aguinaldo (Bureau Nav. Rpt., 1898, pp. 103-106). _ The 
natives wanted their independence and we wanted Cuba's inde- 
pendence. Spain was the enemy of both ambitions. tall 

Neither General Anderson nor Admiral Dewey had practica : 
any trouble with the Filipinos until General Merritt came, @ 
what did he do? He says he smashed the whole programme. 
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GENERAL MERRITT SMASHES GENERAL ANDERSON’S AND ADMIRAL 
DEWEY’S PLANS. 


At pages 366, 367, Senate Document No. 62, General Merritt says: 

I do not know that the Commission will be interested in that. It is corre- 
spondence between General Anderson and Aguinaldo, and relates aay, to 
Aguinaldo’s growing views. The whole correspondence was deprecated b 
‘imiral Dewey before I got there, and I suppressed the whole thing after 
arrived, because it was not the wish of the Government to make any promises 
to the insurgents or act in any way with them. 

General Merritt smashed everything that Dewey and Anderson, 
first in command and first land officer _to get to the Philippines, 
had done, and his language just quoted shows that ‘‘ promises”’ 
had been made by Dewey or Anderson, or both, and that they had 
been acting with the natives in fighting the Spanish forces. 

At page 501, Senate Document No. 62, Senator Frye asked Gen- 
eral Whittier this question: 

Were they (insurgent army) of material assistance to us? 

General WHITTIER. Very great. 

At page 489, Senate Document No. 62, October 14, 1898, Com- 
mander Bradford, United States Navy, was asked this question 
by Senator FRYE: 

Suppose the United States in the progress of that war found the leader of 
the Philippine rebellion an exile from his country in ae and sent 
for him and brought him to the island in an American ship, and then fur- 
nished him 4,000 or 5,000 stands of arms, and allowed him to purchase as many 
more stands of arms in Hongkong, and accepted his aid in conquering Luzon, 
what kind of a nation, in the eyes of the world, would we appear to be to 
surrender Aguinaldo and his insurgents to Spain, to be dealt with as they 
please? 


Commander BRADFORD. We become responsible for everything he has done; 
he is our ally, and we are bound to protect him. 


And yet General Merritt went right over to the Philippines and 
smashed all the plans of General Anderson and Admiral Dewey, 
whereby Aguinaldo and the natives were to be protected, as we 
intended to protect and have protected Cuba, he natives had 
agreed to this and this was all they wanted. 

And we could have as easily ne in the treaty with Spain 
for the independence of the Philippines as we did for the inde- 
pendence of Cuba and treated the two exactly alike; but we did 
not do it, and it seems now we do not propose to do it. 

At page 370 of Senate Document 62 we read: 

Mr. Fryer. I was going to inquire whether it would not be possible to get 
natives to enlist and whether Aguinaldo could not be given a command. 

General Merritt. Perfectly so; perfectly. 

But General Merritt did not do this and General Otis, who suc- 
ceeded him, contrary to the suggestion of Admiral Dewey, re- 
fused to do so. 

Dewey wanted to give ‘‘some’’ recognition to the insurgents 
as General Smith had done in Negros. He cabled on ‘‘ December 
7, 1898"? to President McKinley to say to— 
the inhabitants that it is our invention to interfere as little in the internal 
affairs of the Philippines as possible. That as they develop their capabilities 
of government their powers and privileges will be increased. That [this] 
the spirit of unrest; that a force of several regiments raised from among the 


best insurgent troops and officered by the best of their leaders would do 
much to disarm opposition. (General Otis, Annual Report, 1899, p. 138.) 


3ut no snch proclamation was issued and no native troops were 
thus employed. No recognition given them. Dewey’s advice 
not followed. 

General Whittier, at page 508, Senate Document 62, on this 
point, states: 

I believeit will be an easy matter to secure the loyalty and fidelity of the 
natives, with the maintenance by us of a small and very quickly decreasing 
army. It we attempt the unwise thing of ignoring the natives, an army of 
50,000 men will be none to small, including the exploration and absolute con- 
trol of the southern islands and government of the whole of all of them. 

Enlisting the natives, and giv ng them what is very small food and pay 
compared with our allowances, will make a good army of any size we wish, 
easily subdue any hostile tribes, open all the country, and reduce our present 
— < 20,000, to 10,000 men. Iam confident in a very short time, to very 

1uch iess, 

Yet Generals Merritt and Otis demanded “ unconditional sur- 
render” before they would make or propose to make any conces- 
sions to these, ‘‘our allies,’ who had given “ very great” as- 
sistance to us from the very start, says General Whittier. 

The Schurman Commission Report (vol. 1, p. 10) states: 

The gentlemen (emissaries of native army) suggested (May 19, 1899) to us 
that it would be very disagreeable to the army (native) to have to lay down 
their arms before anything could be done, and they inquired whether an 
arrangement could be made by which we could take over the Filipino army 


into our military service. 

On page 8 this report states “‘ that they were not fighting for the 
sovereignty of the islands, but for the honor of the army,’’ quot- 
ing Arguelles, a distinguished native and representative of Agui- 
naldo who now holds high office by American appointment. 

Dewey says this insurgent army has been ‘humane “and 
progress wonderful.” Having been ‘our allies,’ rendering 
very great’’ assistance to us, conducting a most civilized war- 
fare, they felt ‘‘ unconditional surrender” dishonored them, and 
Generals Merritt and Otis refused to yield, and bloodshed down to 
this date has followed. 


'n August, 1899, General Otis reported that ‘‘the mass of the 


people were intoxicated with the cry for independence and self- 
government.”’ 

With such a history as this, are we surprised, Mr. Chairman, 
that the natives in the Philippine Islands, with but few excep- 
tions, feel that we are not treating them fairly, in that we have 
determined, or rather the Republican party is determined, to deny 
these people their independence and hold them permanently as a 
colony? 

There are quite a number of Filipinos who are in civil office 
under the present government by American appointment. They 
are acquiescing, and so state promptly, as a rule, when you tal 
with them; but when you talk with them as I did and get into 
their confidence they will say to you that they want their own 
country, want their own flag, want to make their own laws, and 
do not want the Americans to remain there. [Applause on the 
Democratic side. ] 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. KAHN. Can you give the names of any one of those of- 
ficials? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. If the Republican officials will 
unlock the mouths of the Army and Navy, I will give the gentle- 
man so many that he will tire in countingthem. Unlock their 
mouths, as some of them did to me, and you will find that what 
I say is absolutely true. The gentleman knows that members of 
the Army and Navy are not permitted to talk on such matters 
for publication, and hence I withhold their names, while some of 
the natives said, ‘‘If you use my name I fear that some trouble 
may follow me.”’ : 

Mr. KAHN. If the gentleman will permit me, I will state that 
I spoke with many of these Filipinos and the Filipinos who did 
not occupy positions, and they told me that they favored the oc- 
cupation of the islands by this country, and they were satisfied 
that when the ignorant Filipinos understood the Government of 
the people of the United States as well as they did they would 
be better and more loyal Americans and dare to lay down their 
lives for the flag than many of the Americans in this country. 
[Applause on the Republican side. | 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Will the gentleman now give me 
the names of any of those gentlemen? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes,sir. Mr. Fabin, one of the leaders of the 
Federal party. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Oh, yes; he had been taught into 
the idea. The Americans over there are teaching him and the 
members of his party, the “‘ Federal party,’’ to believe that the 
American people are going to admit the Philippines as a State of 
this Union; and that is one reason why this party spoke in that 
way. 

Mr. KAHN. They have never been promised that they would 
be given autonomy. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. They were promised it. 

Mr. KAHN. They are willing to take their chances, believing 
in the justness and honesty of the American people to give them 
the greatest measure of self-government as soon as they are able 
to assimilate it. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Why did you not say so? Every 
time your party has spoken about it it has said that the intention 
is to hold them; and not only that, but hold them outside the Con- 
stitution—hold them as colonists, the very thing against which 
our fathers rebelled and said they would die rather than to sub- 
mit longer. 

HOLDING FILIPINOS AS COLONISTS. 

Holding onto them as colonists! Sir, your party dare not and 
none of you dare say in the Philippine Islands that you propose 
to hold these people as colonists. No, sir; you dare not tell them 
the whole truth. 

Mr. Chairman, I asked quite a number of Filipinos—and I hope 
my friend from California will not leave the House—I asked them: 
‘* What does your Federal party want?’ ‘‘ We want,’’ said they, 
‘“*to be admitted as a State into the Union.”’ They say: ‘‘ Inas- 
much as the Constitution follows the flag, and as the Constitution 
says that Congress shall have the right to admit new States into 
the Union, you can not keep us out of the Union, and you are 
obliged to make us a State right away.”’ 

I did not make any wounds in the Philippine Islands. I did 
not tell them what the Supreme Court had said—that the Consti- 
tution does not follow the flag—overruling Judge Marshall and 
his associates, Justice Tawney and his associates, and overruling 
President Polk and his successors down to when President Mc- 
Kinley turned from his ‘“‘ plain duty,’’ with the result that we 
now have the right to practically do what we please in the Phil- 
ippine Islands. 

As I say, I made no wounds. I opened no old ones. 

I told no Filipino the decisions that the Supreme Court had 
made in the Porto Rico cases, finding as the ee of the 
court did for the first time in our history that colonies have a 
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place in our form of government, and that we can still hold a 
subject people. 
CHINESE EXCLUSION. 

Ah, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann] 
would have this Congress exclude the Chinese from California, 
and I dare say the first speech he makes will demonstrate it. 
that true? [After a pause.] Will the gentleman deny that I 
state his position? This should be done, but properly. But 
why does the gentleman want this done, Mr. Chairman? It is to 
protect his people and the society of his magnificient and hospi- 
table State, California. What are some of the facts in point? 


The Chinese come there voluntarily and stay only a short while | 


toearn a few dollars and then go back home to China; they take 
even their dead back to China for burial. They hurt no one in 
working, so far as I know, and they soon collect a little money 
and then leave the United States. 

FORCIBLE ANNEXATION. 

But the gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] stands here, 
the mouthpiece, the aider, and abetter of the party that has 
reached out 10,000 miles away into the Pacific Ocean and has 
dragged under the American flag 10,000,000 of brown people, who 
do not want to come here to make money or anything else, nor to 
stay under our dominion permanently, in the Philippine Islands. 
He would have them, although Chinese in a measure, perma- 
nenily under the flag, because he says ‘‘ there is money in it.” 
‘** Consistency, thou art a jewel.”’ 

When the gentleman's neighbors came a few days ago to see 
me in San Francisco, and asked me whether I would vote to ex- 
clude the Chinamen or not, I said: ‘‘ How is it that you ask me 
that question? Why is it your own members of Congress have 


reached out to annex Hawaii against the will of that people; | 


and how is it that they have reached out 10,000 miles into the 
Pacific and impressed 10,000,000 of people against their will, who 
do not want to come here and labor, who do not want to come 
here at all, or be held there permanently under the American 
flag?’ ‘* Hold them forever and a day,”’ says the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. 

Now. if my distinguished friend from California [Mr. Kann] 
will tell me that this is consistency when he addresses the House 
upon this or any other question, I will be gratified. 


How does this party undertake to avoid the Philippines sending | 
The Supreme Court by a 
vote of 5 to 4 say that we can levy any kind of a tax we choose 
upon the products from the Philippine Islands or products from 
Indeed, levy any kind of 


their products to the United States? 


United States to the Philippine Islands. 
a tax on their exports whether they come here or go elsewhere. 
HOW THE PHILIPPINE TARIFF LAW IS INTENDED TO WORK. 

Let us see fora moment how that works. 


uct out of this country as possible. 
How do the Republicans propose to do this? 


American as anything that ever passed this body. 
operate? 


I will try and explain to the gentleman from California the 
They tax our people for everything we send to 
the Philippine Islands, you may call it an export tax or an import 
Then they tax the Filipino and make him 
pay a tax for everything that he sends out of the Philippine 
Islands before he can get it out, and then before he can get it 
into the United States, through our ports of entry, he must pay 


modus operandi. 


tax, as you please. 


another tax. 


That is not only taxation without representation, but double 


taxation without representation. 


That is a more unjust tax than any of our American colonies 
were ever subjected to by England; it is double taxation with- 
How is it going to work to 
I call attention of my Democratic brethren 


out representation. Now, what else? 
“* work out’’ our way? 
to the way this measure is to operate. 


THE QUESTION ANSWERED, HOW CAN WE UNLOAD OUR AMERICAN PROD- 
FILIPINOS AND AT THE SAME TIME EXCLUDE ALL THEIR 


UCTS ON THE 
PRODUCTS FROM AMERICAN MARKETS? 


The Filipino will say: “‘I will get around paying that import 
tax in the United States in this way: I will not send my products 
to the United States, but I will pay one export tax to get my 
products out of the islands, and then I will turn around and send 
them to the ‘free’ ports of Europe, and thus avoid the import I 


would have to pay to get my products into the United States.”’ 


Se we unload all possible of our products upon the Filipinos and 
pay an import tax to the Philippine government to do so, while 
the Filipino, before he will pay a double tax, simply pays his ex- 


port tax and sends his products to the ‘“‘ free’’ ports of Europe. 


That is equality; that is justice; that is Americanism; that is 





Is | 


The policy of the 
Republican party, and of the annexationist as well, whether Re- 
publican or Democrat, is to unload all of the American products 
possible upon the Filipinos and keep just as much of their prod- 


Mr. Chairman, 
they have succeeded thus far most admirably. They drove through | 
the House the other day a most infamous tariff measure, as un- 
How will it 
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lamented McKinley. 

At a great Methodist meeting in the East President McKinley 
| said: ‘‘ The American flag does not change its meaning in the 
| Tropics; it means the same thing in the Tropics as in the Temper- 
_ate Zone;’’ yet, Mr. Chairman, we find exactly the opposite is 
true now. It means in the United States uniform taxation and 
representation. In the Philippines it means “ taxation without 
representation;’’ but it means more—double taxation ‘‘ without 
representation.”’ It does not carry with it the right to trial by 
jury under this new construction. 

All this un-Americanism attaches to the flag abroad for the first 
time in the history of this country, and sooner or later it may 
mean the same thing at home. 

Who taketh another's freedom his liberty is also lost. 

DEMOCRATS HAVE EXPANDED THE LIMITS OF THE REPUBLIC—THEY NEVER 
TIED COLONIES TO THE UNION. 

It is said the Democrats have always been expansionists. That 
is true. But what did we expand? We expanded the limits of 
| the Republic and on this side of the world, and made the ter- 
ritory a ‘* part of the United States’’ by the treaties in acquiring 
the Louisiana, Florida, and the Mexican territory, and the Con- 
stitution followed the flag. 

TARIFF LAWS UNDER PRESIDENT POLK’S ADMINISTRATION. 

Take, if you please, the Administration of President James 
K. Polk, and what did he proclaim and enforce asthe law? He 
said the Constitution followed the flag, and with that flag and 
that Constitution went ‘‘ uniformity of taxation’’ ‘‘throughout 
the United States.’’ 

THE LAW AS PRONOUNCED BY PRESIDENT POLK. 


As early as 1846 our military and navy officials had taken the 
Territory of California, and in giving these officials instructions 
as to the rights of the inhabitants thereof, President Polk said: 

The inhabitants of the California Territory are as much entitled to the 
protection of our Constitution and laws as citizens in any other portion of 
the Union. 

But the Republicans, the latter-day expansionists, say this was 
all wrong and not the law, and that the very opposite of this 
Democratic construction of the law of the land is true. 

President Polk, December 4, 1848, to Congress said: ‘‘ The in- 
habitants (of California) by the transfer of their country have 
become entitled to the benefits of our laws and Constitution,” 
and he directed the Secretary of War to say: 


But the Government de facto (that is, the Government existing after the 
| termination of the war with Mexico) can, of course, exercise no powers in- 
| consistent with the provisions of the Constitution of the United States, which 

is the supreme law of the States and Territories of our Union. For this rea- 
son no import duties can be levied in California on articles the growth, the 
produce, or manufacture of any State or Territory of the United States, and 
no such duties can be imposed in any part of the Union on the productions 
of California, nor can duties be charged on such foreign productions as have 
already paid duties in any part of the United States. 


| This letter was to Colonel Mason, commander in charge in 
| California, October 9, 1848. 

OUR TREATY WITH MEXICO WAS RATIFIED OCTOBER 3), 1548. 

On October 7, 1848, President Polk directed Mr. Secretary Buch- 


anan to say that— 

This Government de facto will of course exercise no power inconsistent 
with the provisions of the Constitution of the United States, which is the su- 
preme law of the land. For this reason no import duties can be levied in 
California on articles of growth, produce, or the manufacture of the United 
States, as no such duties can be imposed in any other part of the Union on 
the productions of California, nor can new duties be charged in California 

| upon such foreign productions as’ have already paid duties in any of our 
ports of entry, for the obvious reason that California is within the territory 


of the United States. 
On the same day Mr. Secretary Walker said officially: 
| By the Constitution of the United States is declared that all treaties m: 
| or which shall be made under the authority of the United States shall be 
supreme law of theland. “ By the treaty with Mexico, California is annexed 
to the Republic, and the Constitution of the United States is extended ove! 
that territory in full force throughout its limits.” 

He had already said upon the exchange of ratification of our 
| treaty with Mexico, California ‘‘ became part of the American 
| Union.”’ 

President Andrew Johnson and his Cabinet established free 
| trade with Alaska as soon as we acquired that land. 
| The law as thus pronounced by President Polk was squarely 
| upheld in the unanimous opinions of the Supreme Court of the 

United States, and the lawas thus pronounced by these two great 
authorities has been uniformly followed as the law down to the 
present fatal and mischievous era of Republican expansion—not 
| of the limits of the Republic—but by tieing on, as by a ering, 
| colonies and dependent inhabitants, whom we will tax and a ; 
| as we please, the rule of uniform taxation pronounced and uphel 
| by President Polk being overturned and abandoned. 
LEARNED FILIPINOS. 

We have Filipinos in the Philippines, and I challenge. rnd 

‘ to successfully dispute the fact, who have written municipa! an 


| dealing with the Filipinos according to the utterances of the 
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territorial laws adopted by the Taft Commission; written by ex- 
insurgents now members of the supreme court, trial justices, 
attorneys-general, governors—men who were in Aguinaldo’s 
cabinet—some of whom took part in the insurgent army and 


fought until = were without rations, without guns, without 
ammunition, without a country. 

Mr. KAHN. Did the chief justices or any of the associate 
justices of the supreme court there say that they were opposed to 
the American administration? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I never asked that question. I 
did not have the pleasure of meeting the chief justice except at 
Governor Taft’s—at the governor’s public reception. 

Mr. KAHN. I did. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. But I do not suppose that he does, 
for he seems to be the ‘‘ whole thing ’’ over there. He started out 
with Spain, then went over to and counseled Aguinaldo when 
we took him back to the Philippine Islands, and then he turned 
again and joined the American side. He is an able lawyer, I 
think. 

He has written many of the laws of that island, before and 
since Governor Taft went there, subject to the approval of our 
military authorities and Governor Taft. But they were approved 
and became law. Chief Justice Arellano, with four other ‘‘ emi- 
nent Filipinos,’’ as the Schurman Commission called them, framed 
in three or four days a ‘‘ national constitution for the Philippine 
Islands’ at the request of this Commission, and that body spoke 
of itin the highest terms. It resetved all power substantially to 
the native government except that given the President of the 
United States to appoint a governor-general, coupled with the 
power to convene the local congress in extra session. Article I 
provided: 

The government of the Philippine Islands is republican, federal, repre- 
sentative, and responsible. 

This was in the nature of a compromise measure, and yet we 
see it was almost ‘* independence.’’ 

3ut Arelano is not the only man of ability and distinction 
there. The islands have many of such distinguished men, and 
the Schurman Commission say so and that they compare favor- 
ably with any other people. 

The following-named persons were members of the native or 
Malolos congress in the Philippine Islands: 

MALOLOS CONGRESS, 


Seiiores diputados que compuass la asamblea nacional que decreto la consti- 
ucion politica del estado, 


Sefior José Salamanca. 

Sefior José R. Infante. 

Sefior José F. Oliveros. 

Sefior José Tuason. 

Sefior José Santiago. 

Sefior José M. de la Vina. 
Sefior José M. Lerna. 

Sefior José Albert. 

Sefior José Coronel. 

Sefior José Alejandrino. 

Sefior José Fernandez. 

Sefior José Luna. 

Sefior Juan Nepomuceno. 
Sefior Juan Manday. 

Sefior Juan Tuason. 

Sefior Justo Lucban. 

Sefior Leon Apacible. 

Sefior Leon Guerrero. 

Sefior Lorenzo del Rosario. 
Segior Lucas Gonzalez Maninang. 
Setior Manuel Xerez Burgos. 
Sefior Manuel Gomez Martinez. 
Sefior Marcial Calleja. 

Sefior Marciano V. del Rosario. 
Sefior Mariano Abella. 

Sefior Mariano Lopez. 

Sefior Mariano Crisostomo. 
Sefior Martin Garcia. 

Sefior Mateo Gutierrez Uvaldo. 
Sefior Mateo del Rosario. 

Sefior Melecio ye 
Sefior Simplicio del Rosario. 

Sefior Sofio Alandi. 

Sefior Sotero Laurel. 

Sefior Telesforo Chuidian. 

Sefior Teodoro Sandico. 

Sefior Teodoro Gonzalez. 

Sefior Tomas Arejola. 

Sefior Tomas G. del Rosario. 
Sefior Trinidad H. Pardo de Tavera. 
Sefior Vicente Fox. 

Sefior Vicente Guzman Pagulayan. 
Sefior Vicente del Prado. 

Sefior Vicente Somozo. 

Sefior Vito Belarmino. 


Sefior 
senor 
Sefior 
Sefior 


Aguedo Velarde. 
Alberto Barreto. 
Ambrosio Rianzares Bautista. 
Antonio Luna. 

Sefior Antonio Feliciano. 
Seiior Arcadio del Rosario. 
Sefior Ariston Bautista. 
Seftor Ariston Gella. 

Sefior Arsenio Cruz Herrera. 
Sefior Basilio Teodoro. 

Sefior Benito Legarda. 

Sefior Ceferino de Leon. 
Sefor Domingo Samson. 
Senor Esteban de la Rama. 
Sefor Felipe Buencamino. 
Sefior Felix Bautista. 

Seiior Felipe Calderon. 

Sefior Felix Ferrer Pascual. 
Seflor Fernande Cannon. 
Sehor Graciano Cordero. 
Seior Gregorio Aguilera. 
Sefior Gregorio Aglipay. 
Sefior Higino Benitez. 

Sefior Hipolito Magsalin. 
Seftor Hugo Tagan. 

Sefior Ignacio Villamor. 
Seiior Isidoro Torres. 

Seiior Isidro Paredes. 

Sefior Javier Gonzalez Salvador. 
Sefior Joaquin Gonzalez. 
Sefior José Basa. 

Sefior Mena Crisologo. 

Seflor Miguel Zaragoza. 
Senor Narciso Hidalgo Resurreccion. 
Setior Pablo Ocampo. 

Seiior Pablo Tecson Roque. 
Sefior Patricio Bailon. 

Sefior Pedro A. Paterno. 
Setior Perfecto Gabriel. 
Setior Pio del Pilar. 

Senor Raymundo Alindada. 
Seflor Ricardo Paras. 

Sefior Salvidor V. del Rosario. 
Sefior Santiago Barcelona. 
Senor Santiago Icasiano. 
Seflor Sebastian de Castro. 


Last fall we had about 5,000 natives who were heads of depart- 
ments, governors, judges of the supreme court, trial courts, at- 
torneys-general, mayors, sheriffs, constables, clerks, notaries pub- 
lic, and in addition to this the natives are cashiers of banks, 
artists, teachers, lawyers, mechanics, and soon. The nativesare 
filling every class of positions that exist in the Philippine Islands, 
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ernor Taft and our Philippine Commissioners), and they are ap- 

pointed to these public positions by Governor Taft and the au- 

thorities under him, and yet we have given them no jury lawsand 

do not intend to do so, although in Negros when they framed their 

constitution they called for jury rights. 

JURY RIGHTS DENIED TO AMERICANS AND NATIVES IN THE PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS. 

Both Americans and natives in the Philippines are indicted 
without a grand jury; they are convicted without a jury; they 
are indicted and tsied by one man! 

Mr. Chairman, this denial of jury rights, mind you, is the fixed 
and, the Republicans contend, necessary and inevitable policy 
and law that must be pursued and maintained in these islands. 

Years and years ago the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in unanimous opinions time and again rendered, declared that it 
was no longer ‘‘ an open question ’’ that the right of trial by jury 
was a right that the people in our Territories had under the law 
of the land. And yet the Republicans are pursuing a policy in 


| the Philippines which denies even our Americans while in the 





Philippine Islands jury rights in case of trial for their property 
or their lives. 
JURY RIGHTS DENIED IN HAWATI. 

Now I will come a little nearer to the home of my friend from 
California. On my return from the Philippine Islands we came 
by Hawaii. We found there Republican judges holding that the 
law prohibiting slavery did not™apply to the Hawaiian Islands. 
Does the gentleman dispute that? 

Mr. KAHN. Iam not familiar with affairs in thi.t country. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Oh, the gentleman is not familiar 
with the iniquity of his party. That is what is the matter with 
him. [Laughter.] I guess he thinks it is too much of a job to 
keep up with all the wrongs his party has done, and I do not 
blame him. Sir, it is very easy to keep up with, but hard to pre- 


| vent, the perversion of the American Constitution at this day and 
| time. 


But what I state is a fact, and one of the judges who 
wrote or joined in the opinion denying jury rights to the inhab- 
itants of Hawaii, including Americans, is still a member of the 
supreme bench of that island, and by his side, as an associate 
justice, is a Portuguese who united in thus denying this protection 
of the American Constitution to these people. 

Thank God, there is one judge on that bench who dissents from 


| these opinions and holds that the Constitution follows the flag; 
| that a jury there means a jury of twelve good and lawful men; 


that a return made must not be by a majority, but by the twelve 
jurors—‘‘ no more, no less ’’—and that when indictments are found 
they must be by a grand jury, and not by one man; and this judge 
is from the State of Indiana—a young man, a Democrat. [Ap- 
plause. | 

These opinions are all published and are accessible in the pub- 
lic libraries here. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from California talks about the 
incapability of the Filipinos to do this, that, and the other—a 
mere opinion, I may add. It is not my purpose now to discuss 
this feature of the question. I will later. But I will talk about 
facts that are recorded in official history. I want to tell the gen- 
tleman and this House something pertinent that should interest 
them. 

NATIVE GOVERNMENT OF NEGROS—ITS LAWS RECOGNIZED. 

In the island of Negros ‘‘on November 6, 1898,’’ the natives 
there routed the Spanish forces, permitted them to leave the island 
with their private property, the Spaniards turning over all the 
public property to the natives, who ‘* then and there established,”’ 
to use the words of General Smith, later governor of the island: 

They elected their own officers—a president, a congress, and a president 
of the Negros congress and other officers—and made their own laws and ex- 
ecuted them down to March, 1899, when they raised the American flag. 

And, Mr. Chairman, let me tell my good friend from California, 
who has been interrogating me, that the Federal officials who went 
to these islands and found that they were so capable of doing thus 
for themselves, that our officials absolutely executed the laws of 
the island of Negros, including the law that repealed some of the 
most infamous of the Spanish laws which had operated in that 
island. Does the gentleman from California dispute that state- 
ment? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; I do dispute it. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Well, that simply shows that the 
gentleman does not know what he is talking about, nor has he 
read the Army or other official reports upon the subject. 

Mr. KAHN. Iam sorry to see that the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee does not appear to know what he is talking about. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Thatisanothererror. I will state 
my proposition again, so that there can be no misunderstanding, 
and I challenge a successful contradiction. I say that these laws 
were recognized in this island—the repeal of an old infamous 
Spanish tax law—and the man who did it was general and gov- 


and they are filling them well (except the positions filled by Gov- ' ernor and now Judge Smith, from the State of California, from 
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—_—— 


which the gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] hails. I re- 


Spanish laws of the island of Negros, and I defy successful con- 





] Another question was put to Dr. Bourns by the Schurman 
peat that he recognized the repeal of certain of these old infamous | Commissioners that further discloses the fact, to wit: 


. The main thing for us to find out, Doctor—I understand that after- 


Q 
wards they made a start after they had been up here—now, what I want to 


tradiction. 
a y ne : _ | find out practically is how that thing worked and whether it was wise f 
Mr. KAHN. I would like to ask the gentleman from Tennes the major-general to supersede that rather curious government they got = 


see if it is a fact that Judge Smith was instrumental in bringing | and which, of course, could not be put in force except by act of Congress, by 


about the adoption of that constitution, and did not he say so to 
the gentleman from Tennessee in my own presence? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Thatis correct; but that was after 
the Americans got control there. 

Mr. KAHN. But the question is, Did not he so admit, and did 
not he say so in your presence? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I have stated exactly the position 
taken by him 

Mr. KAHN. Butdid he not say that they had no constitution, 
and say that in my presence before you? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. But I disputed the fact. I dis- 
puted it then in his presence, and I dispute it now. 

Mr. KAHN. But that is not the question. Did he not state 
the fact to you in my presence? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. He did, and I disputed it then and, 
I repeat, I dispute it now. I went to the department and got the 
report, which goes to show that my position was a correct one 
and that I had made a statement which was entirely in accord- 
ance with the facts. 

3ut I will tell the gentleman feom California exactly what they 
did. They made their own laws and they made their own constitu- 
tion. They repealed these old Spanish tax laws, and when Judge 
Smith was there and considered the matter he recognized the gov- 
ernment of the island of Negros; he recognized their laws, their 
officers, and their constitution, and he executed the law repealing | 
the old infamous Spanish tax law and another separating state 
from church. Will the gentleman dispute that? Now, I state 
that as a matter of fact, and it is stated by Judge Smith in letters | 
to the military authorities at Manila and to the Taft Commis- 
sioners, I think. 

I will insert, in extending my remarks, parts of the official au- 
thorities I rely on to prove my statements in reference to Negros. 

Of course if they are erroneous, then I am in error. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF NEGROS. 


The government of the island of Negros, organized November 
6. 1898, was conducted by the native officials without ‘‘ outside 
intervention ’’ down to March, 1899, when the American flag was 
raised. and even after that the native officials were retained in 
office and the native government and laws enacted by it contin- 
ued, and as they were changed it was done by the voice and con- 
sent of the people. 

As soon as the Spaniards surrendered to the people of Negros 
they set up a government “‘there and then, November 6, 1898,” 
says General Smith. 

They elected all necessary officers, repealed certain odious 
Spanish laws, and General Smith (Senate Doc. No. 190, p. 257) 
Says: 

Under these circumstances it would have somewhat affected the good re- 
lations then existing between us and these people to have restored that 
which their provisional government had modified or abrogated previous to 
our coming. 

He was alluding here to the modified tax and other new laws 
the new government had enacted. The old laws were not “ re- 
stored;’’ their new laws not ‘‘abrogated.’’ In other words, Gen- 
eral Smith took up the government just as it was and continued 
it. and this is what he intended to do, so he got along splendidly 
with these people, and he says so. 

THE PEOPLE OF NEGROS HAD A CONSTITUTION IN 1898. 


Now, then, the next question that I desire to answer for the 
information of the House and the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Kaun] particularly is, Did the people of Negros have a constitu- 
tion before the Americans went there? 

NATIVE GOVERNMENT OF NEGROS HAD A CONSTITUTION 


I say that the question asked of Maj. Frank 8. Bourns (of Gen- 
eral Green's staff, who was at the battle of Manila City) by Pro- 
fessor Worcester, while Dr. Bourns was testifying before the 
Schurman Commission July 29, 1899, clearly shows that the Schur- 
man Philippine Commissioners and Dr. Bourns then knew that 
they did have a constitution before the Americans went there in 
March, 1899, and in proof of this I submit the question asked Dr. 
Bourns by the Schurman Commission on July 29, 1899, as follows: 

Q. I want to get from your testimony a statement of the reason for our 
superseding the expression of the will of those people, as stated in their con- 

ress and constitution, by this constitution and form of government which 
bav e been adopted and given tothe island. (2 vol. Schurman Com. Rept., 357.) 

A. They were working for a change in the personnel of their government. 

They said they wanted to have a new element, so as to have their other men in. 


I say that this clearly shows that my statement is true—that 
these people had a constitution before the Americans went there. 








his recent order, which, I suppose, you are familiar with. Take your own 
“7 of describing events. 


They asked for American intervention, and they got more than they 


wanted. They returned and organized their government, retaining the same 
officers, I think, they had previously electea in the government. 


Some time in February or March, 1899, this Negros government 


sent four commissioners to ask General Otis to send troops there 
to protect them against the Tagalogs, and they were sent. Dr. 
Bourns gives the names of two of the commissioners. He says: 


The four men of the commission were Mr. Lacson, the president of Negros; 


Mr. Luzuriaga, the president of the congress, and two younger men. 


All this testimony can be found in the second volume of the 


report of the Schurman Commission, at pages 356 and 357. 


AN OBJECT LESSON. 
I wish here, Mr. Chairman, to direct special attention to this 
fact: That the American authorities on assuming control of the 


| people of Negros, in March, 1899, did not knock down or destroy 


the existing native government of Negros, but continued it as it 
stood, as the natives had made it, on and after November 6, 1898, 
Down to this date—March, 1899—they had run it ‘‘ without out- 
side intervention,’’ to use General Smith’s language. 

General Smith continued in office the native officials whom the 
people had elected, and when he undertook to change the laws the 
people had a full voice in the change. These people called their 
congress together and as a congress they acted and made their 


| laws as they had done previous to the advent of the American 


authorities, the only difference being after the Americans took 
charge that their legislation was subject to the.veto of the mili- 


| tary governor, General Smith. 


IT WAS NOT 80 BEFORE, 


This wise and conciliatory policy was pursued and the rich 
fruits were manifest, and the result was that General Smith got 
along splendidly and satisfactorily with these people. 

Indeed, General Smith, in testifying before the Taft Commis- 
sion at a later day, in response to a question put to him by Pro- 
fessor Worcester: 

What has been your experience with their central legislative body? What 
sort of work does it do as a matter of fact? 

General Smith replied: 

The men of the advisory council are not men who understand the artificial 


drafting of laws. They understand what is for the benefit of the country, 
but when it comes to putting it into words and sentences they find some 


| difficulty in accomplishing their purpose; not more so, however, than our 


ywn legislators, I think. (See page 238, Senate Document No. 190, Fifth-sixth 
Congress, second session.) 

General Smith further states in this same document, page 238: 

The civil government prior to our coming decreed the separation of 
church and state. — 

Judge Ip. That is a law they enacted themselves. 

General SMITH. Yes, sir; they have decreed the separation of church and 
state. 

That is in keeping with our own Constitution and laws, and 
shows that these people were versed in our laws and institutions, 
for General Smith states hexe that* prior to his ‘‘coming’’ the 
civil government had separated by law the church from the 
state. And I may add that this law was not abrogated by Gen- 
eral Smith. It was continued. It was recognized as law, and 
good law. Yet the gentleman from California denies this fact. 

I will prove that the old officials were continued in office and 
that church and state were separated by law by Sefior Luzuriaga, 
who was president of the Negros congress, spoken of in the high- 
est terms by General Smith, and afterwards appointed to the 
supreme bench or as governor of some province by our officials 
in the Philippines. ca 

I read now from volume 2 of the report of the Schurman Philip- 
pine Commission the testimony of Luzuriaga before that Com- 
mission September 11, 1899, In response to a pertinent question, 
Luzuriaga answered: 

Since the revolution against the Spanish and until the present time I hay 
held the position of president of the congress of the island. : 

. Have you held any position under the American Government? _ 5 

A. When we accepted the American sovereignty I continued holding th 
office which I had under the revolution. (P. 414.) 

Here, then, is a recognition and a perpetuation of the old offi- 
cers and the new government created by the natives ‘‘ November 
6, 1898.’’ 

Again, on page 420, we find this testimony: 

Do the people understand that under our form of government 
would be equal and there would be no preference given to any) 


count of any religious belief? ” : ¢wo 
A. Yes, sir; we understand that, and when the revolution peeks ow o 
proclaimed liberty of sects and adopted the same system which you have. 


all religions 
dy on ac- 











I think that I have now shown that every statement I have 
made in reference to the island of Negros is true, if these official 
records are true; that is, that in November, 1898, the natives 
crushed the Spaniards, created a government of their own, elected 
officers, repealed old laws and enacted new ones, and that when 
General Smith went there in March, 1899, he recognized the native 
government, the new laws as good law, and continued the old offi- 
cials. 7 

GENERAL SMITH’'S POLICY. 

Why did General Smith do this? At page 257 of Senate Docu- 
ment No. 190, Fifty-sixth Congress, second session, he says: 

As hereinbefore stated, a provisional pozermmnent was already in opera- 
tion when American troops arrived. That government had been ruling 
from November 6, 1898, until the following March without any exterior or in- 
terior intervention whatever. Undera promise given the people preliminary 
to the rising, the government's first act was to abolish or radically modify 
all Spanish taxes. : . 

Now, then, he answers my question; under these circumstances it would 
have somewhat affected the good relations then existing between us and the 
people to have restored that which their provisional government had abro- 
gated or modified prior to our coming. 

In other words, what he did was to prevent the destruction of 
existing friendly feeling, and he succeeded—had practically no 
trouble. . eve : : 

General Smith did in Negros with the native government 
exactly what General Otis refused to do with the Malolos gov- 
ernment. The latter refused to recognize that government or its 
officials in any way for any purpose whatever. Had he acted as 
General Smith did there would have been no bloodshed in the 
Philippine Islands. ; , ; 

I will here insert the interesting and instructive account given 
by General Smith in two official communications—one to the mili- 
tary governor of the Philippine Islands, which I will first insert, 
and then his testimony before the Taft Commission, July, 1900, 
all showing the history of the government of Negros from No- 
vember 6, 1898, before the Americans went there, March, 1899, 
and down to July, 1900. 


GENERAL SMITH’S REPORT ON NATIVE GOVERNMENT OF NEGROS. 


In the report to the acting adjutant-general of the Philippine 
Islands of the military governor of the Philippine Islands on civil 
affairs, found in the Annual Report of the War Department (House 
Document No. 2), at page 249, we find that Brig. Gen. James H. 
Smith, United States Volunteers, commanding, in a letter ad- 
dressed to the acting adjutant-general, department of Visayas, 
Noilo, Panay, dated Bacolod, Negros, July 25, 1900, after stating 
that the inhabitants of Negros had probably been the most con- 
servative under Spanish dominion, said: 


Nevertheless, on the 6th of November, 1898, conservatism ceased to be 

laudable, and the Negrenos, taking advantage of Spain’s preoccupation with 
other matters, rose against their old-time rulers, overpowered many of the 
Spanish garrisons, compelled the surrender of others, and finally forced a 
capitulation from the local governor under the terms of which the Spanish 
flag was lowered on the island, the public property was turned over to the 
provisional government then and there established, and the military and 
civil officials of Spain, minus their arms, were permitted to leave the island 
with their private belongings. 
_ The overturning of the existing order was wholly accomplished without 
intervention from Luzon or assistance from Panay. So the Spanish flag 
ceased to fly in Negros, and the people who had been the playthings of the 
centuries found themselves, for the time at least, sudden masters of the pomp 
and circumstance of power. 

Yet no act of cruelty or wantonness spoiled the victors’ triumph or cursed 
their new-found liberty. Useless sacrifice of life there was none; neither 
did pillaging or looting find countenance or sanction. In fact, everything 
was done with such moderation and deliberation that if it did not induce 
the love of the fallen foe it compelled his respect. 


On page 250 General Smith continues: 


The provisional government therefore continued to act for itself and to 
administer the affairs of the island without outside intervention or assistance 
until the Americans took Iloilo, about the 12th of February, 1899, when the 
provisional government of Negros at once raised the American flag and sent 


a commission to wait on General Miller, the commanding officer in Panay, | 


with a request for troops to protect them against the Tagalogs, who had 
threatened to landand punish them for their adherence to the United States. 
On page 252 General Smith continues: 


In good report and bad report, however, the officials of the provincial gov- 
ernment stuck to the colors raised by themselves and tranquilly continued 
their work of drafting a constitution, which was finally completed in June, 
1809, and sent by the military governor of the Philippines to Washington. 


Notice that General Smith says that ‘‘these people continued 
—_ = of drafting a constitution, which was completed in 
June, 1899,’’ 

Just about the time General Smith says ‘‘ the draft of the pro- 
posed constitution was forwarded the citizens became impatient 
to exercise some of the privileges incident to a government of the 
people and clamored for an election.’’ What did General Smith 
then do? He says: 


In this contingency, and pending the consideration of the proposed organic 
law which had been presented for approval, order No. BD, office military 
governor, July 22, 1899, was issued to meet the situation. 

Under this order General Smith says the people proceeded to 


elect, new officers, and did so without any trouble following in 
holding the election. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 








So, then, down to July 22, 1899, we presume, as I will show the 


fact was, the existing Negros government, officers and laws, con- 
tinued. Unquestionably this is trne from November 6, 1898, to 


March, 1899, *‘ without outside intervention.’’ 


On page 253, General Smith continues: 

The oath of allegiance to the United States was duly taken by the newly 
elected and appointed officials, and the new provisional government assumed 
office on the 6th of November, 1899, the anniversary of the overthrow of the 
Spanish. Since that time this government has practically had charge of the 
civil administration, subject only to the veto power exercised by the local 
military governor. 


On page 254 General Smith says: 


The civil governor came into the office handicapped with the doubts of a 
considerable number of his fellow-citizens as to his ability to fill the place. 
He was not considered by many of his cultivated countrymen as the best 
representative of the able Filipino type, but his faithful work, his industry, 
and, more than all, his evident desire to make his people happier have over- 
come much of the prejudice against him, and I think all will concede that so 
far his administration has been creditably successful. 


It will be seen that General Smith says that the administration 
of the civil governor, although he came into office handicapped, 
‘“*has been creditably successful.’’ 

On page 257 General Smith proves the truth of my statements— 
that is, that before the Americans went to Negros these people 


| had a government and repealed certain Spanish laws, and that 


General Smith recognized and did not abrogate or modify the 
laws which the Negros government had enacted: 

As hereinbefore stated, a provisional government was already in opera- 
tion when American troopsarrived. That government had been ruling from 
November 6, 1898, until the following March without any exterior interven- 
tion whatever. Under a promise given the —— preliminary to the rising, 
the government's first act almost was to abolish or radically modify all Span- 
ish taxes. This action was only tentative,of course. It was hurried, and its 
effects could not be otherwise than imperfectand unequal. Butif tentative, 
imperfect, and unequal, the modified tax was recognized to be and was in 
fact far less oppressive than that which had theretofore prevailed. 

Under these circumstances it would have somewhat affected the good re- 
lations then existing between us and the people to have restored that which 
their provisional government had abrogated or modified prior to our coming. 

Moreover, it would have given ground for the opinion that the condition 
of the native was in no wise to be ameliorated or improved by the change of 
sovereigns. Of course the fact that upon occupying the island a provisional 
government was found administering local affairs did not debar the United 
States from removing such a government; neither did it prevent the impo- 
sition and collection of the old Spanish contributions. 

It simply introduced the question of whether under existing conditions 
and considering all the circumstances it would be policy to enforce a hateful 
tax against the island whose friendly feeling the new sovereign was anxious 
to cultivate and retain. The provisional government understood and so de- 
clared in its proposed constitution that the United States would at least col- 
lect all customs imposts, all stamp taxes (sello y timbre), and all other taxes 
on commerce and industrial products which might be necessary to provide 
for the common defense, to promote the general welfare, and to pay all obli- 
gations incurred to the sovereign power, but I do not think that it was 
expected that the necessary revenue for such purposes would be secured by 
enforcing the unmodified Spanish taxes and imposts. 


ead on page 259 what General Smith states, an nay adk 
Read age 259 what General Smith states, and I may add 
that he acted wisely when he conceded to these people a certain 
amount of local self-government; and we have already seen that 
he did not abrogate some of the laws which this new native 
government had enacted. General Smith says that, ‘‘ pending 
action on the constitution which she proposed for herself, a cer- 
tain measure of local self-government was conceded to her by 
military authority.’’ 
GEN. JAMES SMITH BEFORE THE TAFT COMMISSION JULY, 1900. 
[Senate Document No. 190, Fifty-sixth Congress, second seasion. | 

Professor WORCESTER. How is the municipal government working, as a 
matter of fact? Are they getting sufficient funds for carrying on the affairs 
of the town comfortably? . 

General SuirH. Yes, sir; this year the government has been supported 
since the 6th day of November down to the present time. 

x Ea * * * = ‘* 

General SmitH. The civil government, prior to our coming, decreed the 
separation of church and state. 

Judge Ipr. That is the law they enacted themselves? : 

General Smirn. Yes, sir; they have decreed the separation of church and 
state. 

Professor WORCESTER. What has been your experience with their central 
legislative body—what sort of work does it do, as a matter of fact? 

General Smuitn. The men of the advisory council are not men who under- 
stand the artificial drafting of laws. They understand what is for the benefit 
of the country, but when it comes to putting it into words and sentences, 
they find some difficulty in accomplishing their purpose; not more so, how- 
ever, than our own legislators, I think. 

Judge TAFT. Are they orators? Do they talk much? — : 

General SmitrH. They do not talk so much, but sometimes they talk with a 
good deal of force. They get into squabbles among themselves. 

Judge Tart. Are they politicians? 

General Smitn. Yes. — 

Judge Tarr. Are they as much politicians as the Tagalogs? s 

General Smiru. I think it is in the entire race—diplomacy and political 
manipulation. : oe 

Judge TAFT. You said the other day that you thought the Visayan hada 
much more reliable character than the Tagalog. : Bo* : 

General SmiTH. That is my opinion, although I may be doing an injustice 
to the Tagalog because I lived here at the time of high tension between the 
two peo cee: we were in actual hostilities and our experience with the Taga- 
fogs ten been such as to produce strong prejudice. My experience with the 
Visayans has been to the contrary, In rineteen months I never had but two 


men break their word of honor; men kept their word even where they were 
to come back for punishment after being allowed to visit their homes. 
Judge TArr. What kind of courts do you have in Negros? 
General SmMirH. We have a court there that is composed of men in whom 
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I have the most complete confidence as to learning and as to honesty. But 
there is but little judicial material. In case of death or disability it would 
be hard to fill a vacancy in the court. 

Judge Tarr. That is. you have got allin that court that can be found in 
oe islands. What do you think would be the effect of appointing American 
judges? 

General SyrruH. I would approve of a mixture. 

_ Judge Tarr. That is, you would prefer not to have a rule as to American 
jucges: 

General SmrrH. Yes, sir. 

- Judge lpr. How many courts of first instance are there in the island of 
Negros? 

General SmirH. There are three judges that are assigned to districts—the 
district of the north, of the south, and the oriental district. The oriental 
district comprises all of Oriental Negros, or what was formerly the province 
of Oriental Negros. 

Judge Ipk. How many provincesare there in the island? 

General SMitH. Two original provinces—Oriental Negrosand the province 
of Occidental Negros. The last has been divided into two judicial districts 
or = artments. The court sits in banc for the purpose of hearing appeals. 

Judge Ipr. Are those judges all natives? 

General SmirH. Yes. 

Judge Tarr. What are their names? 

General SmMitTH. Estanislao Yusay. 

Judge Tarr. Is he a full-blooded Visayan? 

; General Smiru. I think he is of mixed blood. Vecentes Hilado, Vicente 
#2ocson. 

Professor WORCESTER. What is Luzuriaga doing down there now? 

General Smrru. He is auditor of the island. 

Professor WORCESTER. What sort of an official does he make? 

General SmMirH. He is one of the ablest men in the islands. He is an able 
man: he understands finance. 

Judge Tarr. What kind of a department governor would he make? 

General SMITH. According to my idea, a splendid one. 

Professor WORCESTER. Is he showing himself to be an honest man? 

General Smrru. In this administration, perfectly so. 

Professor WORCESTER. Has he any back history that is against him’ 

General SmiTH. It is said he has. 

Professor WORCESTER. It is pretty hard to find a man that has not. 

Genera! SmirnH. I think that he bore the same relation to the Spanish offi- 
cials as other men did in the islands. I judge that both from what has been 
charged against him and from what fiaoe myself. Under the Spanish 
adnmunistration, as far as Negros was concerned, to procure right and justice 
there was only one way of doing it,and from that habit many were probably 
led to procuring injustice in the same way. , 

Judge Tarr. When kissing comes by favor, why— 
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Professor WORCESTER. I know he is not a resident, but I did not know 
but what you might have some knowledge of him personally, 

General SmirH. I have. 

Professor WORCESTER. What is your impression of him? 

’ eae SmitH. Next to Arellano, I consider him the ablest man in the 
1siAnGs. 
Judge Tart. He has been a bit doubtful in his allegiance? 

General Smiru. He isa man of honor, I think. There is no question that 
even to-day he is sueey submitting to the inevitable and that he still believes 
in independence for his people. ButI believe him to be honest in his opin- 
ions. He isa man of lofty ideas, of lofty sentiments; of course his education 


| and all that sort of thing would lead him to hope for, nay, to believe in, the 





General Sirsa. So far as my connection with him is concerned, he has | 


been scrupulously honest, to the dividing of a cent. He has madean excel- 
lent auditor. I do not think that in my own country there could be found 
an auditor that was more careful and more painstaking in investigating ac- 
counts and refusing payment unless it was absolutely clear, from the letter 
of the law, that payment should be made—that is, if they failed to get into 
their laws what they intended, that did notcut any figure with him. He did 
just exactly what the law said—nothing more nor less. 

Judge Ipx. Is he the auditor for the whole island? 

General SmiTuH. Yes, sir; for all insular expenses. 

Professor WORCESTER. Who is your civil governor? 

General SmiTH. Melecio Severino. 

Professor WORCESTER. What sort of a man is he? 

General SmiTH. Melecio Severino and his whole family belonged origi- 
nally to what is known as the Insurgent party: in fact, two of his nephews 
were concerned in the first rising in Negros, and they have been anxiously 
sought for ever since. 
plurality. 

Judge TAFT. What did the vote run up to? 

General SmiTuH. Five thousand on less than a week's registration. I think 
there were fully 15,000 or 20,000 votes on the island: that is. with the educa- 
tional and property qualifications. Severino, during his term of office as 

overnor, has acted consistently. He has been energetic; he has worked 
1ard for the people and he has tried to save the poor people from oppres- 
sion and abuses wherever he could. He has visitec nearly all the towns, not 


once, but oftener, as occasion demanded, and I am perfectly satisfied with | ; . : 
| sory council without approval and recommending that the tax on land be in- 


his administrative capacity. 

Professor WOKCESTER. Have youany other men down thereof Luzuriaga’s 
caliber? 

General SmitTH. Leandro Locson, secretary of the interior, a true patriot 
and an able, honest man. Juan Araneta, secretary of agriculture, who has 
the method of the dictator; but in all my experience with him I found him 
to be perfectly honest and perfectly straightforward and very industrious 


He was elected by the popular vote—by 28 votes | 


and energetic. Agostin Montella, the treasurer; Demetrio Larena, secretary | 


of public instruction, and Dromcid Mapa are also very good men. 
ofessor WORCESTER. The Araneta family is a very influential family 

there? 

General Suirn. Yes, sir: but as a family it is more influential in Toilo. 

Professor WorcEsTER. Is Juan Araneta the man that was head of the 
military department there under the provisional government? 

General SMITH. Yes, sir. 

Professor WORCESTER. He carried a bolo on both shoulders for a while? 

General SmuirH. No; he was one of the two men that I absolutely relied on, 
and I have never found fault with. In the beginning I relied upon two men 
absolutely and implicity; one of them was Araneta. 
placed in my hands purporting to be signed by Araneta (and of a highly rev- 
olutionary character), I still retained my confidence in him, and { was al- 
ways glad that I did, because I soon discovered that the letters had been 
written by the very insurgents who had gone out from Salay. Salay was 
the seat of the first disturbance, and they cut the telegraph wire after we 
arrived and said that they would not raise the flag. Araneta sent them 


word that unless they raised the flag and restored the telegraph wire by the | 


next morning he would reduce the town toashes. Well, it is needless to say 
they resto the wire, and there was no friction. 2 

Judge Tart. If you wanted to bring one of them up here to assist the cen- 
tral government, which one should you take? : 

General Smira. If it is for legislative duty, I should take Luzuriaga. 

Judge TAFT. This proposition has been made: That the form of govern- 
ment ultimately should be a mixed form like that of Porto Rico, in which 
there should be a popular assembly, one branch of legislative power, and a 
legislative council to be appointed by the governor, consisting half of Fili- 
pinos and half of Americans. Now, i you wished to get a Visayan 
representative for the legislative council, would you take Luzuriaga’ 


General SmrTH. As the best all-round man, yes. : 

Professor WORCESTER. Do you know personally anything about Mapa, 
over at Tloilo? 

General Smirn. Yes, sir; he is not a resident of Negros. 


Even when letters were | 





| thrown into intimate enoug 


practicability of nationality for the people. By his own elevated station, as 
an able and learned man, he judges of the capabilities and natural abilities 
of all his countrymen. 

Judge Tarr. Is he a practical man? 

General SmitrH. He is a practical lawyer. How far he may be practical in 
adopting legislation for executive or administrative purposes, I can not say: 
but he is a practical lawyer, and, next to Arellano, I consider him the ablest 
lawyer in the islands. 

Judge TArr. He would be a good man for the supreme court? 

General SmMirH. Unquestionably. 

Judge Tart. Didn't the military governor offer him a position through 
Arelano? 

Professor WoRcESTER. I don’t know. Arelano told us he had been in ne- 


| gotiations with him. 


Judge Tarr. Is he a man of wealth? 

General SmirH. He was. He was a man of independent position, and I 
think he is yet. 

Professor WORCESTER. Do you know the record of Melessa? The old man 
is ey a man of great and very powerful influence, but I believe 
he aids the insurgent cause, as far as it may be safe, and that his whole heart 
is with the insurrectionary movement. I don’t think he looks on it as a lost 
cause. 

Judge Tarr. That is, the father? 

General SmitrH. I don’t know whether he is the father or not. 
he is, however. 

Professor WORCESTER. It is the father. I know there is a father who had 

yroperty. 

' Generel Smita. Heisimmensely wealthy. My judgment upon the Meles- 

sas should not be given any great amount of weight, because I haye not been 
h contact with them, and I have learned that it 

is very unsafe to take rumors, statements, or apparently creditable evidence, 

without actual experience with the men themselves. I had very little ex- 


I believe 


| perience with old man Melessa. 


Judge TAFT. How niuch experience have you had with Mapa? 

General SmirH. I have met him now and then socially and had opportunity 
to talk with him. ‘i 

General WriGHT. Do you speak Spanish? 

General Smitu. Enough to get along. I was finally able to dispense with 
an interpreter except in matters which required delicacy. I was able to get 
along with them all and understand what they said, and they seemed to un- 
derstand me. 

Professor WORCESTER. Did you haveany trouble in finding honest officials? 

General SmitH. It is the weak spot and will be the weak spot in all these 
municipal governments. When you get a man that is ready and able, why, 
he don’t have much respect for honest methods. At least, that was the ex- 
perience we have had with many presidentes. 

General Sm1TH. Yes, sir. 

Professor WORCESTER. Do they raise among themselves any special 
taxes? Do they haye anything corresponding with the old road tax? 

General Situ. No, sir; there is the cedula tax, which corresponds to our 

»0ll tax, and also the patente tax, which corresponds to our license tax. 
here are no taxes especially collected for road purposes. Once collected, 
the money is set apart for specific purposes by appropriation bills. 

Professor WORCESTER. Now, these cedula taxes are usually industrial 
taxes? 

General SmirH. The patente tax and some of the pueblo taxes (such as 
the tax on tuba, on fish, corals, etc.) are essentially industrial taxes. Just 
before I left a land tax was adopted in Negros, but the tax on land was 80 
disproportionate to what it should have been that I returned it to the advi- 


creased. 
Judge Tarr. How much did they impose? ek 
General SmMirH. They imposed, I think, about $2 on a thousand. No; it 
was even less than that. Iestimated that, under the proposed law, the whole 


| tax would be about $30,000 on a total valuation of the island of $30,000,000. I 


therefore returned the bill disapproved. 

Judge Tarr. It was an ad valorem tax? 

General SmiTH. Yes, sir. 

Judge Ipe. Did you control their legislation? 

General SMITH. By veto. Y 

Judge Ipr. I mean otherwise. Did you practically control it? 

General Smit. No, sir. ? 

Professor WORCESTER. Did you have occasion to use the veto with a good 
deal of frequency’ 

General SmirH. I used it sparingly at first. In cases where I saw there 
would be no substantial injury done to the public I sometimes approved de- 
fective laws, at the same time pointing out the defect. When the operation 
of such laws disclosed the defects, as prophesied, a certain amount of respect 
was given my forecasts and I was enabled to use the veto power more viser- 
ously. Where any injury was likely to ensue to the public I always used 
the veto privilege unhesitatingly. Ithink probably I vetoed about one-third 
of the number of bills presen for approval. , 

Gambling was a pet vice and had reached huge proportions, yet when 
their attention was called to it in a message gambling was at once prohibite I 
under a penalty of at least $500 fine; even the sale of playing cards is for- 
bidden. 

Judge Tarr. How did it work? a 

General SmiTH. It has repressed gambling. They may gamble on the sly 
in private houses, but gambling as a _— vice has ceased to exist. They 
discussed very soberly the question of licensing gambling and limiting * to 
certain days, but they finally came to the conclusion prohibit it alto- 

ether. é 
. Professor Moses. You are aware, of course, that the moral effect of a de- 
feat of the will of the Government will be very great? till in 

General SmirH. The moral effect would be very great. There is 8 f - 
the hearts of the people, and will linger for years to come, a certain a 
of hostility to the American Government and to its representative. oe 
many years to come men who are under a cloud with the Governmen 48 
who are charged with political offenses or even with crimes perpe rhree 
in the interests of politics, will have considerable popular support. 
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hundred years of arbitrary power and severity have stripped the jail of 
odium, and the man who wears chains has the popular sympathy. 

The people are as sensitive as children—I was going to say as sensitive as 
women—toanything that offends. Anyone who offends their dignity or their 
self-love immediate y loses his influence. The educated yooute and the peo- 
ple of means understand to a nicety the little amenities that go to make life 
pleasant, and a person who does not respect them finds himself unappre- 


| 
| 
| 


ciated. Even punishment leaves no rancor if the conventionalities are ob- | 


served and the delinquent is fairly treated and impartially heard. 
Judge Tart. Is rape at all common among them? 
General SmitH. No; very rare. Rape is a rare crime, so far as I can see. 
General WRIGHT. No necessity for it. 


Judge TAFT. Have any of the soldiers married the Visayan women? 

General WRIGHT. I think one has. 

Judge Tart. I sree they live with them, a great many of them? 

General SmitH. If so, it is done secretly. The higher class of Filipinos, of 
course, won't tolerate immorality among their women. Immoral women are 
tabooed. They are about as strict among the higher classes as we are. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from California by his inquiries 
has diverted me from what I intended to discuss. 
these people did not understand what we were going to do with 
them. I repeat that assertion now. 

I say that as late as July 31, 1900, Governor Taft, in taking the 
testimony of Santiaga Paya. corroborates my statement. (See 
Senate Doc. No. 190, p. 60, Fifty-sixth Congress, second session. ) 
Governor Taft asked Paya this question: 

Is not one trouble among the people a doubt as to the policy the Americans 
are going to pursue to retain control of these islands? 

A. Partly that: but ina — way the lies that are told in the provinces. 
Out there the idea prevails that Aguinaldo’s forces are going to succeed. 
They teil of battles in which 100 Americans are killed, and the people believe 
that. Here in Manila the half-educated people of the capital believe that the 
Government will give them independence. 

-ava lived in Manila. 

If the ‘half educated *’ in Manila believe we are going to give 
them independence, then the half educated outside of Manila 
must have the same belief. In other words, only the educated 
believe we will not give them independence, and I believe the 
‘half educated’’ are in the majority; but I will show in a mo- 
ment the ‘* educated,’’ at least ‘* intelligent Filipino,’’ want ‘‘ ulti- 
mate independence.”’ 

We can get at the definition of the term “‘ half educated,’’ used 
by Paya by reading the testimony of the “Archbishop of Ma- 
nila,’ found in this same Senate Document 190, page 102, in 
which he says: 

The Filipino population, leaving out, of course, those who are in a semi- 
savage state in the forest, is about 7,000.000. The so-called educated element 
does not amount to 6,000. That excludes, of course, those who know only 
how to read and write, and includes only those who have had a college edu- 
cation, those who have taken a secondary course, and those who are in the 


professions, 

Then the college graduates and the post graduates of colleges 
are the educated class, and they do not amount to more than 
6,000, says the archbishop. 

Then the half educated, to which Paya alludes, are those who 
know ‘‘ how to read and write,’’ while the educated class are the 
collegiate graduates. 

I was informed, as I believe I have stated, that there were last 


fall over 5,000 natives in the employ of the civil government, and | 


by appointment of Americén officials, of course. 

So that the archbishop was mistaken when he said that there 
were not 6,000 educated natives in the island, because we must 
know that to be an employee of the Government of the United 
States in the Philippines one must be able to do something more 
than simply *‘ read and write,’’ and I refer to this so that we may 
get the practical definition of the term ‘* half educated,”’ as used 
by Paya, and the “* educated.”’ 

Turn now again to the first volume of the report of the Schurman 


under the heading ‘*‘ Governmental reforms desired by Filipinos: ”’ 
. That ultimate independence is the aspiration and goal of the intelligent 
‘ilipinos 

_ This is the “ intelligent ’’ class. 
tion pertinent: 

They need the tutelage and protection of the United States. 


For what purpose, however? The Commission answers this 
question: 


They need it in order that in due time they may, in their opinion, become 
‘governing and independent; for it would be a misrepresentation of 
facts not to report that ultimate independence—independence after an un- 
Gctined period of American training—is the aspiration and goal of the intel- 
‘igent Filipinos who to-day so strenuously oppose the suggestion of inde- 
pencence at the present time. 
This Schurman report is signed by Messrs. Schurman, Dewey, 
I enby, and Worcester, and is dated January 31, 1900. The 
were appointed in January, 1899. General Otis, though one of 
the commissioners, did not sign this report. 
Paya says the ‘‘ half educated ’’—that is, those whocan read and 
write—in the city of Manila, which rule would apply throughout 
the archipelago, want immediate independence, while the “‘ intel- 
nore Filipinos” want ultimate independence. Then both the 
lalf educated and educated want independence, differing only in 
the time it is given them. 


I will insert the entire quota- 


se] 


I stated that | 





| succeed in governing the Philippines only by understandin 
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Now, then, in the face of this official testimony, showing these 

eople want their independence, the policy of the Administration 
is to hold them as dependents, as colonists, by a military or semi- 
military government. ‘‘A military government is not a repub- 
lican form of government,’’ says our Supreme Court. 

Clearly, then, we are now holding, and it is proposed to hold 
permanently, these people as dependents without giving them 


| their independence now, or now promising them to give them 


‘* ultimate independence,’’ which even the intelligent want. Are 
we not standing temporarily and arranging to stand permanently 
over an angry volcano that will continue to daily threaten the 


| peace if not the life of not only our Republic, but this our Phil- 
| ippine colony? 


A WISE SUGGESTION. 

The Schurman Commission, at page 82, in speaking of Govern- 
mental reforms desired by Filipinos, said: , 

The subject is one of the most vital significance, for the United States can 
m1 i the character 
and circumstances of the people, and realizing sympathetically their aspira- 
tions and ideals. A government to stand must be firmly rooted in the needs, 
interests, judgment, and devotion of the people, and this support is secured 
by the adaptation of government to the character and — s of the 
governed—what they are, what they have it in them to become, what they 
want, and, not least, what they think they are entitled to have and enjoy. 


Most of the natives who are in the employ of the government 
are members of the Federal party. They want statehood and 
they have been led to believe, by American officials in the Philip- 
pines, that Congress will admit this colony and at an early date, 
as a State of the American Union. 

We might class the members of this Federal party, at least, as 
some of the ‘intelligent Filipinos.’’ If they can not get this 
statehood then they want ** ultimate independence.”’ 

This the president of the Federal party stated to me in an inter- 
view taken in shorthand and committed to writing, which I have. 
Other members so expressed themselves. 

Shall we, then, give these people their independence regardless 
of whether we promised them independence by word or act or 
both; give it to them as a matter of policy, justice, right, and 
law? If we do this we clear our skirts of being out for conquest. 
and we perpetuate in practice the humane principles upon which 
our own Republic was created and that to this day has preserved 
our Government as a Republic of, for, and by the people. 

If we will do this—promise them now their ultimate independ- 
ence, and keep that promise, whether it is actually done in the 
near or distant future—bloodshed will cease and peace will come 
in that country and in this, and those people will join us in wel- 
coming the happy event. [Applause. ] 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield for another question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to his colleague 
from California? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. 
have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has twenty-two minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Yes; I yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee yields to 
his colleague from California. 

Mr. KAHN. Did anybody in the Philippine Islands tell you 
that the Americans had promised the natives independence? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Why, my dear sir, I have 20 

unds of manuscript going to prove it. 

Mr. KAHN. Iask the gentleman to mention the name of one 


Mr. Chairman, how much time 


. | native who told him that. 
Philippine Commission and we find this language at page 83, | 


Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. 
men over there. 

Mr. KAHN. You spoke of natives. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Unlock the mouths of the men 
there and I will. Does the gentleman suppose I am going to di- 
vulge the names of any men who gave me information in confi- 
dence and who said to me, ‘‘If I take any part in giving this testi- 


Unlock the mouths of the military 


| mony and my name is found out my head will go off,’ or ‘I will 


be given trouble in some way?”’ 

I will give the gentleman some names, however, later in the 
session, when I get. to the discussion of that branch of the case, 
but I will now refer the gentleman to a number of authorities 
open to the public. 

Go read Welch's book, The Other Man’s Country, or the Fili- 
pino Martyrs, by Richard Brinsley Sheridan, a London lawyer 
who was over there at or about the time of the battle of Manila 


Bay. Goread Murat Halstead’s book. A Story of the Philip- 
pines. He was there shortly after the battle of Manila Bay. 


Mr. Welch and Mr. Halstead are both distinguished Repub- 
licans, while Mr. Sheridan wants us to hold the Philippine 
Islands permanently and went there in sympathy with the Amer- 
ican authorities, but now arraigns our treatment of the natives 
and says he states facts well supported by good authority in de- 
fense of his position. 
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Then the gentleman from California should read Senate Docu- | 
That contains much matter alluded to by these dif- 


ment No, 62, 

ferent authors. 

And then I hope, if not before, the gentleman will tell us all, 
not simply a part. but all of the facts and circumstances sur- 
rounding and touching upon conditions in the Philippines which 
came to his eye or ears while in the Philippine Islands. So far 
the gentleman has contented himself with saying nothing. 

But I desire now to discuss another subject, that is, the reasons 
why we purchased the Louisiana territory. 

JEFFERSON CONGRATULATED THE AMERICAN PEOPLE THAT OUR GOVERN- 
MENT WAS “BY NATURE AND A WIDE OCEAN” SEPARATED FROM THE 
OLD WORLD. 

President Jefferson on two separate and distinct occasions offi- 
cially congratulated the American people that our Republic was 
separated by nature and a wide ocean from the Old World. 

In his inaugural address March 4, 1801, President Jefferson 
said: 

Let us, then, with courage and confidence pursue our own Federal and 
republican principles, our attachment to Union and representative Govern- 
ment. 

BY NATURE AND A WIDE OCEAN. 


Kindly separated by nature and a wide ocean from the exterminating 
havoc of one quarter of the globe, too high minded to endure the degrada- 
tions of the others, Pp yssessing a chosen neers with room enough for our 
descendants to the thousandth and thousandth generation, etc., etc.—with 
all these blessings, what more is necessary to make us a happy and pros- 
perous people? 

Again President Jefferson, after we had acquired the Louisiana 
territory in the spring of 1803, in his third annual address Octo- 
ber 17, 1803, said: 

Separated by a wide ocean from the nations of Europe and from the politi- 
calinterests which entangle them together, with productions and wants which 
render our commerce and friendship useful to them and theirs to us, it can 
not be the interest of any to assail us nor ours to disturb them. 

MOST UNWISE INDEED TO CHANGE OUR NATURAL POSITION. 


We should be most unwise indeed were we to cast away the singular 
blessings of the position in which nature has placed us, the opportunity she 
has endowed us with of pursuing, at a distance from foreign contention, the 
paths of industry, peace, and happiness, of cultivating general friendship 
and of bringing collision of interest to the umpirage of reason rather than 
of force. 


Before and after we acquired the Louisiana territory we find 
President Jefferson congratulating the American people and the 


American Congress that we and our Republic were ‘‘ by nature | 


, 


and a wide ocean *’ separated from the nations of the Old World, 
at the same time in the strongest language urging us to remain 
thus, for he says: 

We should be most unwise were we to cast away the singular blessing of 
the position in which nature has placed us, the opportunity she has endowed 
us with of pursuing, at a distance from foreign contentions, the paths of in- 
dustry, peace, and happiness. 

And yet the expansionists, the imperialists, allude to President 
Jefferson approving the purchase of the Louisiana Territory as an 
authority and precedent for purchasing and permanently retain- 
ing the Philippine Islands. 

The Louisiana Territory was on this side of the world and ad- 
joined our Republic. The Philippine Islands are on the other side 
of the world in an ocean of militarism, immediately connected 
with the war powers of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

Jefferson taught the American people to keep this Republic on 
this side of the world, and his mouthpiece, Senator Breckenridge, 
scouted at the idea of this Republic ever spreading its jurisdic- 
tion permanently into the Old World. 

Louisiana Territory was purchased to avoid war with Spain, 
France, and England, and restore peace amongst American citi- 


zens in the Mississippi Valley and reinstate our right of deposit | 


at Orleans. 


posed of a mixture of almost every brown race in the world. 
The Territory of Louisiana was located on this side of the world 


adjoining our Republic, just across the Mississippi River, and by | 


the census of 1806 contained only 52,998 souls, composed of Ameri- 


cans, Germans, Spaniards, French, English, Irish, some free | ; 
| ing powers, and on this point, in language clear, forceful, and to 
| this day pertinent, they said: 


negroes, and negro slaves, a mere handful of inhabitants com- 
pared to the Philippine Islands. 

Governor Claiborne, then of Louisiana, in an official commu- 
nication to the Secretary of State, stated: 

In 1806 the census of the inhabitants of this (Louisiana) Territory was 
taken, and I believe with great accuracy. I . i 
23.574 were slaves and 3,355 free people of color, leaving a white population 
of 26,069; of these at least 13,500 were natives of Louisiana, for the most part 
descendents of the French: about_3,500 natives of the United States, and the 
residue Europeans generally, including the native French, Spaniards, Eng- 
lish, German, and Irish. (Executive Journal p. 82, vol. 4; Gayarre History 
of Louisiana, p. 212.) 

President Jefferson did not fear making these inhabitants citi- 
zens of the United States, and they became citizens; nor did he 
fear the admission of this Territory later on as States to the 


American Union. and many States have been made of it. So the 


States? 


| tions which our forefathers fought and died to 


| part of it.” 





| by our appointment; but we were persuaded that the circumstances and 
| considerations which induced us to make it will justify us in the measure 


There were 52,998 souls, of which | 
| words: 


| single act of a capricious, unfriendly, or unprincipied 
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treaty provided for both the citizenship of these inhabitants and 
the admission of this Territory to statehood. 

Do we not fear making the Filipinos citizens of the United 
We do. Do we ever intend making the Philippine 
Islands a State of the United States? The Democrats do not. 


| They are to be held, if held at all, as dependents—political 


slaves—and the archipelago as a colony or a dependency—condi- 
estroy. 
LOUISIANA TERRITORY PURCHASED TO AVOID WAR. 

The Louisiana Territory was purchased toavoid war. Minister 

Livingston was only authorized to treat for the island of Orleans. 

He had to buy the whole territoryto getany. I willnow show by 


| historical facts that it was the purpose of President Jefferson to 
| prevent war and to exclude, as much as possible, Spain and 


France from territorial possessions adjoining our Republic that 
he urged the purchase of the Louisiana Territory. ' 

We did not acquire the Louisiana country,as Mr. Livingston 
said, for the ‘* purpose of extending our territory.’’ It was done 
toavoid war with Spain, and possibly France, and prevent England 
from attacking France at New Orleans, Spain having in 1803 
secretly ceded this territory to France, and now France was in 
the act of war with England. 

In 1795 Spain, by a treaty, gave our people the right to deposit, 


| load, unload, and sell their produce at the port of Orleans, on the 


island of Orleans, within this territory, and the free access and 
use of the Mississippi River. Without notice or cause Spanish 
officials suspended these rights in 1802, while Spanish subjects 
were murdering our people, throwing some in jail without trial, 
burning our ships, and destroying our commerce. It was con- 
tended these wrongs were just causes for war against Spain and 
the forcible taking possession of the Island of Orleans and restoring 
and protecting these suspended treaty rights, and our people, even 
at the expense of war, demanded immediate restoration and in- 
demnification for depredations, while a prompt declaration of 
war, much discussed in Congress, was deferred, awaiting the 
result of Jefferson’s efforts to acquire the island of Orleans and 
our former river rights. Jefferson saw war was inevitable if he 
failed, and he promptly appointed Mr. Livingston and Mr. Monroe 
to negotiate with France for a part—not the whole—of this Loui- 
siana Territory. 

In February, 1803, President Jefferson wrote Mr. Livingston 
this: 

We must know at once whether we can acquire New Orleans or not. We 
are satisfied that nothing else will secure us from a war at no distant period. 

But we had to take the whole of the territory or none. 

Our commissioners reported to Mr. Madison, Secretary of State, 


| that at the very beginning of negotiations ‘‘ France had decided 


to offer to the United States the whole of Louisiana and not a 
We found as we advanced in the negotiations that 
M. Marbois was absolutely restricted to the disposition of the 


| whole; that he would treat for no less portion, and, of course, 
that it was useless to urge it. 


We had to treat for the whole or*jeopardize, if not abandon, 
the hope of acquiring any part. On that we did not long hesi- 
tate, but proceeded to treat for the whole. They had already 
stated in the same letter: 

An acquisition of so great an extent was, we well know, not contemplated 


to 


our Government and country. 
This letter, dated May 13, 1803, conveyed the treaty with France 


| ceding this territory to the United States (dated April 30, 1803), 


and we took possession in December of that year. 
Mr. Madison, congratulating our commissioners on purchasing, 


: i . » . | said: 
The Philippine Islands are situated 7,000 miles away from our | © _ 
Republic and are inhabited with about ten million people com- | 


The whole of Louisiana, although the western part of it was not embraced 
by your powers, but you are justified by the solid reasons you give for it 


| am’ charged by the President to express to you his entire approbation of so 


doing. 

Some of the ‘‘ solid reasons’’ our commissioners assigned for 
purchasing the ‘‘ whole’’ were: The complete and uninterrupted 
use of the Mississippi River, the separation from foreign adjoin- 


We separate ourselves in a great measure from the European world and 


| its concerns, especially its wars and intrigues; we make, in fine, a great 


stride to real and substantial independence. 
Additional ‘‘solid reasons’? were, however, given in these 


A divided jurisdiction over the river might beget jealousy, discontent, 
and dissensions, which the wisest policy on our part could not prevent 0! 
control. With a train of colonial governments established along the western 
bank, from the entrance of the river far into the interior, under the al 
mand of military men, it would be difficult to preserve that state of © nee 
which would be necessary to the peace and tranquillity of aoe comet tt 
sub . igh 
wound our best interests, violate our most unquestionable rights, and in 
volve us in war. 


; a ane . ; ee tte ment river, 
But by this acquisition, which comprises within our limits this greatTiv™; 
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with all the streams that wer into it, from their sources to the ocean. 
the apprehension of these disasters is banished for ages from the United 
States. We adjust by it the only remaining known cause of variance with 
this very powerful nation; we anticipate the discontent of the great rival of 
France, who would probably haye been wounded at any stipulation of a 
permanent nature which favored the latter, and which it would have been 
difficult to avoid if she retained the right bank. 


‘‘ We separate ourselves in a great measure from the European 
world,” etc., as above quoted. 

These were all ‘‘solid reasons,’’ and exploit the policy of this 
Republic from 1803 down to and excluding the present Adminis- 
tration. In brief, we bought our peace from Spain, France, and 
England. We divorced ourselves from the powerful and bel- 
ligerent nations—Spain and France and England—then practi- 
cally at war. We restored our rights at the port of Orleans, in 
the Mississippi River, and had complete jurisdiction to the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

It thus clearly appears that the controlling reasons for the acqui- 
sition of the Louisiana Territory was to separate ourselves ‘‘ from 
the European world and its concerns,’’ whereas now the control- 
ling reason for the acquirement and permanent holding of Asiatic 
territory istoembroil ourselves with its wars and intrigues against 
which every President from Washington down to and excluding 
President McKinley has warned us, and which former adminis- 
trations and American people have constantly kept in view, enun- 
ciating at an early day the Monroe doctrine, the law of self- 
defense, and vigorously enforcing it without the cost of a cent 
or the loss of a drop of blood that I recall. Already our armies 
have been allied with European armies and have fought under 
the command of European generals. 

What next? The purchase of Louisiana was to get rid of these 
people, their entanglements and intrigues. It therefore bears 
no kind of analogy to and furnishes not the remotest precedent 
for Asiatic acquisitions or McKinley expansion. Are the people 
of this country ready to make this kind of expansion policy the 
fixed expansion policy of this Republic, or will they recoil to the 
expansion policy of Jefferson, Monroe, and Polk, and expand our 
Republic ever adjacent territory and under the protection and 
within the limitations of our Constitution? 

I will insert as part of my remarks the letter of our Ministers 
Livingston and Monroe to Mr, Secretary Madison, clearly setting 
forth the reasons why they exceeded their authority and treated 
for the whole of the Louisiana Territory: 

Messrs. Livingston and Monroe to Mr. Secretary Madison. 


Paris, May 13, 1803. 

Sir: We have the pleasure to transmit to you by M. Diriex a treaty which 
we have concluded with the French Republic for the purchase and cession of 
Louisiana. The negotiation of this important object was committed on the 

vaartof France to M. Marbois, minister of the treasury, whose conduct therein 
1as already received the sanction of his Government, as appears by the rati- 
fication of the first consul, which we have the pleasure to Tewerd to you. 

An acquisition of so great an extent was, we well know, not contemplated 
by our appointment; but we are persuaded that the circumstances and con- 
siderations which induced us to make it will justify us ina measure to our 
Government and country. 

Before the negotiation commenced we were apprised that the First Consul 
had decided to offer to the United States, by sale, the whole of Louisiana, 
and not a part of it, We found, in the outset, that this information was cor- 
rect, so that we had to decide as a previous question whether we would treat 
for the whole or jeopardize, if not abandon, the hope of acquiring any part. 
On that point we did not long hesitate, but proceeded to treat for the whole. 
We were persuaded that by so doing it might be possible, if more desirable, 
to conclude eventually a treaty for a part, since, being thus possessed of the 
subject, it might be easy in discussion, at least, to lead from a view of the 
whole to that of a part, and with some advantages peculiar to a negotiation 
on so great a scale. By treating for the whole, whereby we should be enabled 
to ascertain the idea which was entertained by this Government of its value, 
we an — able to form some estimate of that which was affixed to the 

alue of its pa b 

It was, too, probable that a less sum would be asked for the whole, if sold 
entire to a single purchaser, a friendly power, who was able to pay for it and 
whom it might be disposed to accommodate at the present juncture, than if 
it should be sold in parcels either to several powers or companies of individ- 
uals, It was a so, if this Government should be finally prevailed on to 
sell us a part, that some regard would be paid in the price asked for it to that 
which was demanded for the whole; lastly, by treating for the whole, whereby 
the attention of this Government would be drawn to the United States, as 
the sole purchasers, we might prevent the interference of other powers, as 
also that of individuals, who might prove equally injurious in regard to the 
price asked for it, whether we acquired the whole or any of the terri- 
: ry. We found, however, as we advanced in the negotiation, that M. Mar- 

ois was absolutely restricted to the ae of the whole; that he would 
treat for no less portion, and of course that it was useless to urge it. On ma- 
ture consideration, therefore, we finally concluded a treaty on the best terms 
we could obtain for the whole. 
By this measure we have sought to carry into effect, to the utmost of our 
m wer, the wiseand benevolent policy of our Government, on the principles laid 
cown In our instructions. The possession of the left bank of the river, had 
at been attainable alone, would, it is true, have accomplished much in that 
B — ct, but it is equally true that it would have left much still to accomplish. 
- ry 1 our people would have had an outlet to the ocean in which no power 
. ou d havea wags to disturb them. But while the other bank remained in 
‘© possession of a foreign power, circumstances might occur to make the 
neighborhood of such ower highly paeranes to us in many of our most im- 
portant concerns. A divided jurisdiction over the river might beget jeal- 
ousies, discontents, and disse: ms which the wisest policy on our part could 
— prevent or control. Witha train of colonial governments established 
z “ae the western bank, from the entrance of the river far into the interior, 
inder the command of military men, it would be difficult to preserve that 


comme which would be necessary to the peace and tranquillity of our 
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A single act of a capricious, unfriendly, or unprincipled subaltern might 
wound our best interests, violate our most unquestionable rights, and involve 
usin war. But by this acquisition, which comprises within our limits this 
great river and all the streams that empty into it, from their sources to the 
ocean, the apprehension of these disasters is banished for ages from the 
United States. We adjust by it the only remaining known cause of variance 
with this very powerful nation; we anticipate the discontent of the great 
rival of France, who would probably have been wounded at any stipulation 
of a permanent nature which favored the latter, and which it would have 
been difficult to avoid had she retained the right bank. 

We cease to have a motive of urgency, at least, for inclining to one power 
to avert the unjust pressure of another. We separate ourselves, in a great 
measure, from the European world and its concerns, especially its wars and 
intrigues. We make, in fine,agreatstride to real and substantial independence 
the good effect whereof will, we trust, be felt essentially and extensively in 
all our foreign and domestic relations. Without exciting the apprehension 
of any power, we take a more imposing attitude with respect to all. The 
bond of our Union will be strengthened and its movements become more 
harmonious by the increased parity of interests which it will communicate 
to the several parts which compose it. 

In deliberating on this subject ina financial view we were strongly im- 
pressed with the idea that while we had only right of deposit, or, indeed, 
while the right bank remained in the possession of a foreign power, it was 
always to be expected that we should, at some time or other, be involved in 
war on questions resulting from that cause. We were well satisfied that any 
war would cost us more than is hereby stipulated to be given for this terri- 
tory; that none could produce a more favorable result; while it might, es- 
poonlly in the present disturbed state of the world, prove the ruin of our 
affairs. 

There were other considerations which, though of minor importance, had, 
nevertheless, their due weight in our decision of this great question. If 
France, or any other power holding the right bank of the river, imposed 
lighter duties than comported with the revenue system of the United States, 
supposing even that we had acquired the left bank, all the supplies destined 
for our extensive and populous settlements on the other side would be smug- 
gled in through that channel, and our revenue thereby considerably dimin- 
ished. Should such power open offices for the sale of lands on the western 
bank, our population might be drained to the advantage of such P ywer, the 
price of our lands be diminished and their sale be prevented. But by the pos- 
session of both banks these evils are averted. 

The terms on which we have made this acquisition, when compared with 
the objects obtained by it, will, we flatter ourselves, be deemed advanta- 
geous to our country. e have stipulated, as you will see by the treaty and 
convention, that the United States shall pay to the French Government 
60,000,000 francs in stock, bearing an interest of 6 per cent, and a sum not ex- 
ceeding twenty more to our citizens, in discharge of the debts due tothem by 
France under the convention of 1800; and also to exempt the manufactures, 
productions, and vessels of France and Spain in the direct trade from those 
countries, respectively, in the ports of the ceded territory, from foreign 
duties for the term of twelve years. The stock isto be created irredeem- 
able for fifteen years, and discharged afterwards in three equal annual in- 
stallments. The interest on it is to be paid in Europe, and the principal, in 
case this Government thinks proper to sell it, disposed of in such manner as 
will be most conducive to the credit of the American funds. The debts due 
to our citizens are to be discharged by drafts on the Treasury. We omita 
more minute view of the stipulations of these instruments, since, as you will 
possess them, it is unnecessary. 

Louisiana was acquired of Spain by France in exchange for Tuscany, 
which latter is settled by treaty on the son-in-law of the King of Spain, with 
the title of King of Etruria, and was estimated in the exchange, in consider- 
ation of its revenue, at 100,000,000 francs. The first consul thought he had 
made an advantageous bargain in that exchange, as appears by the high idea 
which he entertained of its value, as shown on many occasions. Louisiana 
was the territory which he promised in his proclamation at the peace as an 
asylum to those who had become. unfortunate by the Revolution, and which 
he spoke of as vast and fertile. When he made up his mind to offer the cession 
of it to the United States it was contemplated to ask for it one hundred mi! 
lions, exclusive of the debts they owed to our citizens, which they proposed 
we should also pay, with a perpetual exemption from foreign duties on the 
manufactures, productions, and vessels of France and Spain in the ports of 
the ceded territory. 

From that demand, however (in respect to the sum), he receded, under the 
deliberations of his own cabinet; for the first proposition which M. Marbois 
made to us was that we should pay eighty sailiione sixty of which in cash, 
the balance to our citizens, the whole in one year in Paris, with a perpetual 
exemption from foreign duties asabove. The modification in the mode of 
payment (that is by stock, for from the quantum he never would depart) 
and the limitation of the term of the duties to twelve years, with the proviso 
annexed to it, which was introduced into the treaty, with every other change 
from his project, was the effect of negotiation and accommodation, in which 
we experienced, on his part and that of his Government, a promptitude and 
candor which were highly grateful to us. 

In estimating the real value of this country to the United States a variety 
of considerations occur, all of which merit due attention. Of these we have 
already noticed many of a general nature, to which, however, it may be dif- 
ficult to fix a precise value. Others present themselves of a nature more 
definite, to which it will be more practicable to fix some standard. By pos- 
sessing both banks the whole revenue or duty on imports will accrue to the 
United States, which must be considerable. The value of the exports, we 
have understood, was last year $4,000,000. If a portion only of the imports 
pass through that channel (as under our Government we presume they will) 
the amount of the revenue will be considerable. This will annually increase 
in proportion as the population and productions in that quarter do. The 
value of the lands in the province of Louisiana (amounting to some hundred 
millions of acres of the best quality and in the best climate) is perhaps incal 
culable. From either of these sources it is not doubted that the sum stipu- 
lated may be raised in time to discharge the debt. 

We hope to be able to forward you herewith the order of this Govern- 
ment for the delivery of the possession of the ceded territory to the United 
States, or to communicate itsarrangements for that purpose, as also its view 
relative to the sale of the stock, since it is understood that their intention is 
to sellit. It has been intimated to us that the house of Baring, in London, 
connected with that of Hope, in Holland, will take the whole at their risk, at 
the current price in England, on a commission to be agreed on, paying to 
France a stipulated sum by the month. Their object is said to be, exclusive 
of that of making profit by it, to keep up the credit of our stock, they being 
much interested in it. peers the great capital of these houses, it is 
presumable that they would be able to comply with any engagement they 
might make to that effect. And it can not be doubted that it would be more 
advan us to us that the whole should be thus dis of than remain in 
the hands of France, who, under the pressure of difficulties, might have it 
less in her power to preserve or regard our creditin the disposition of it. We 
shall communicate with M. Marbois fully on this subject and apprise you of 
the result. 
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We received some days past a letter from Mr. King, in which he says that, 
in case of war, which he deemed inevitable, the British Government contem- 
plated taking possession of the island of New Orleans. He desired informa- 
tion to be communicated to that Government whether it had been ceded to 
the United States,as he presumed a knowledge thereof would prevent the 
measure. We gave an immediate reply to this letter, in which we informed 
him that the whole of Louisiana had been ceded to the United States, which he 
was at liberty to communicate to the British Government. Welikewise made 
the same communication to Lord Whitforth, the British ambassador here, 
who expressed himself to be well satisfied with the event. 

These countries—France and England—have been on the point of rupture 
for some time past. At present the prospect of an accommodation is more 
remote, as the Tenglish ambassador left Paris at 10 o'clock last night. Still, 
some hope of it is entertained by some persons in power here. This nation is 


desirous of peace, and it is believed that its Government is similarly disposed. | 
Permit us to express an earnest wish that the President and Senate may | 


decide, with the least possible delay, on the treaty and conventions which we 
have concluded and have the pleasure to transmit to you. If it is the sense 
of our Government to ratify them, the sooner that fact is known to this Gov- 
ernment the better its effect will be. 
The list of the debts due by France to American citizens not being yet pre- 
red, owing to M. Marbois’s absence to-day from Paris, and the previous de- 
ve of the offices in which the evidences were, can not be sent by this con- 
veyance. In consequence we retain the original of the convention to which 
it daould be annexed, and send a copy of it. We shall forward ina day or 
two the original. By the list it may be inferred that the debts amount toa 
greater sum than they really do. They will be subject, according to the con- 
vention, to the revision of our board, by whom it is expected they will be re- 
duced considerably. We have full confidence that, including the interest, 
they will not exceed the sum of 20,000,000 francs, which is much to be desired, 


as in that case all our citizens whose claims are entitled to the support of | 


our Government will be provided for and paid by it. You will observe that 
in the mode adopted considerable indulgence is given to our treasury. The 
whole sum is to be paid there and under delays which will free it from 
embarrassment. 
We have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servants, 
R. R. LIVINGSTON. 
JAMES MONROE. 


AN IGNORANT APPLICATION. > 

And yet this great Louisiana acquisition is cited as a precedent 
for the Philippine Islands acquisition! 
parallel. There is no comparison. One was to avoid war and 


the other, I believe, an unnecessary incident for “‘settling”’ a | 


war already at an end. We could easily have said to Spain, 
‘* You must give freedom to the Filipino people,’’ or we could 
have provided that we would doso. Wecould have done that 
as easily as not to have done so. 

Bui this matter is in the past. The question is, What are you 
going to do? Do you propose to stay there permanently? Do 
you propose to do the thing that Senator Breckenridge said would 
ruin our Republic and prompt the American people sooner or 
later to *‘ call for a king?’’ . 

Yet, in the face of all this wise counsel of President Jefferson 
we hear the thunder of words from the lips of the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] that this Government 
will stay in the Philippine Islands ‘‘ forever and a day.”’ 

The idea of this Republic ever being extended to the other side 
of the world was, in 1803, in the course of the debates on the 


Louisiana purchase, suggested as barely possible, but denounced | 


as so extreme a case that it did not merit serious refutation. 

This question was asked: 

Could we not incorporate into the Union some foreign nation containing 
10,600,000 inhabitants, Africa, for instance, and thereby destroy our Govern- 
ment’ 

WILL “CALL FOR A KING.” 

Senator John Breckenridge, representing the Administration 
in the Senate. after thus shaping the question, in reply thereto 
made this absolutely marvelous statement: 

Certainly the thing would be possible if Congress would do it and the peo- 
ye consent toit. But it is supposing so extreme a case and so barely possi- 

le that it does not merit serious refutation. ; 

It ia also possible, and equally aes »bable, that republicanism may itself one 
day or other become unfashionable, for I believe it is not without its enemies 
now, and that the people of America may call for a king. 

Ab, gentleman, the people of America will ‘‘ call for a king ’’— 
when? *‘** When republicanism becomes unfashionable.’’ When 
we do the very thing that is so unrepublican and un-American 
that the suggestion that we could possibly do it was not even 
thought worthy of ‘‘ serious consideration ’’ in 1803—that is, we 


would begin to destroy this Republic, prepare to ‘‘call for a | 


king,’’ or have a President by name, armed with the powers of a 
king, when we take our flag permanently to the old world! 

Mr. Chairman, the power vested in the President by the 
Spooner amendment is, as a distinguished Republican gentleman 
has said, and as I say myself, greater than is vested in the Czar of 
Russia or Kingof England to-day. All military, civil, and judicial 
power necessary to control the Philippine Islands and to make 
all the laws necessary for that purpose, fill all the offices, and re- 
peal all the laws is vested in the President of the United States 
and such person or persons as he may nominate. 

Mr. Chairman, I was delighted when the lamented McKinley 
came out so promptly and said he would not accept a third nomi- 
nation for the Presidency of the United States. And yet in spite 
of that declaration three distinguished men of this country said 
that they intended to nominate Mr. McKinley anyhow or tender 
him the nomination. But, Mr. Chairman, President McKinley 


knew that the American people from the days of Washington down 

to now have looked upon the third-term idea as the first step 

ae perpetuity in the Presidential chair, or the ‘‘call for a 
ing.’ 

It is a remarkable coincident, however, that just as we had ac- 
quired the Philippine Islands in Asia, with ‘10,000,600 inhabi- 
tants,’’ an act which in 1803 was associated with the people of 
this country calling for a king to rule them, that three great 
Republican leaders were urging the President of the United 
States, Mr. McKinley, a kind-hearted, genial, and good man, to 
run for a third term, to perpetuate himself in the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


Mr. Chairman, whither are we tending? In the origin of our 





| purpose, I may add, of forming States. 


The cases are not at all | 


| Government the Constitution was made to control States and 


Territories then held, with the right to acquire territory for the 
And every Supreme 
| Court decision from the beginning of this Government down to 
| the present time, when this question has been passed upon, has 
declared that we have acquired and that we hold our territory 
| for the single purpose of making future States of this Union. | 
| cite the case of Shively v. Bowlby (169 U. S. Reports) and the 
| Morris case, where that decision is affirmed, and the cases which 
the first decision cites and reaffirms. 

Yet we have gone so far toward a “call fora king”’ that we 
have crossed to the other side of the world and tied to our Republic 
ten millions of people, and against their will, perhaps to perma- 
nently hold them—for what? Not for the purpose of making citi- 
zens, not for the purpose of making States, not for the purpose of 
making them our equals in law or otherwise, but to exploit their 
country, to fill our fat, pocketbooks and our overflowing Treasury 
with tax money wrung from these people. 

I asked Dr. Albert, the president of the Federal party, ‘If we 
do not make the Philippine Islands a State of the Union, what do 
you want?’’ The reply was, ‘‘ Then we want our independence.” 
| Isaid, ‘‘ Suppose we hold you as a colony?’’ Another gentleman 
whom I addressed also said: ‘‘ If you do that, then there wil] be 
another revolution here; there will be bloodshed.’’ And one of 
these natives and leaders went so far as to say, ‘‘ I will pick up my 
family and go to the State of California.’’ 

I presume it is only fair for me to warn my distinguished friend 
| from California [Mr. Kaun] that he had better put up his fences 

against such men, and I give him and his a fair warning. That 
| is the way one of those men talks, who is a great politician in the 

Philippine Islands, Mr. Buencamino, a lawyer, politician, and 

capitalist. A distinguished physician, Dr. José Albert, a man 

who can speak four or five languages, a man who was very much 
'of a gentleman and was very bright, in substance said: ‘‘ We 
want statehood. We want no colonies, and our people will not 
permit themselves to be held again as colonies.’’ 

And the most remarkable thing was he said, ‘‘ We do not want 
any carpetbag government.’’ I said to him, ‘‘ Where did you get 
the word ‘ carpetbag?’’’ ‘‘ Why,’ said he, ‘‘I got it from reading 
the history of the southern part of the United States.’’ I am 
quoting in substance what these natives-said tome. I have their 
language written. 

But what else, Mr. Chairman? I would have confined myself 
to the discussion of this item but for this diversion. This is but 
an entering wedge, this proposition for the establishment of a 
military postat Manila. This is to be a permanent improvement, 
to cost $500,000, I believe. We are to purchase, I understand, by 

vay of settlement, what is known as the friar lands, which will 
cost about $7,500,000, I am told. We are to be called on to im- 
prove the port at Cavite, to enlarge the naval station there. We 
are to be called upon to build an arsenal at Subig Bay, to 1m- 
prove the harbor and make that a military post, because there 1s 
a splendid harbor there. 

Where, Mr. Chairman, is this to end? I serve notice on you 
that these requests are all ready to be made. ; 

If they have not yet been filed through official sources they are 
already matured across the water. I know that. Here is this 
| matter at Manila; here is this matter at Cavite; here is this at 
| Subig Bay; and there isan immense wall which in all probability 
| we shall have to finish at Manila city, so that our vessels may £° 
/in and out in safety in that very angry bay. Remember the 

50,000 pension claims alone that have been filed up to January ~ ¢ 

| the result of the Spanish war. : 
Here is a regular Philippine army of 25,000 or more that must : 
_maintained in the Philippine Islands permanently, which W i 
cost more per soldier per year than $1,280. Then we must hav’ 
a regular Philippine navy to plow through these Asiatic waters 
all the time. Both the army and navy must remain there in Umi 
| of war as well as peace, just as here at home. : ; 
Mr. Chairman, would it not be better, before all these immense 
| permanent improvements are made, costing untold millions of 
| dollars, that the American people should decide at the ball : - « 
| what they have not decided, to wit, that we propose to hold the 
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people of the Philippine Islands as colonists and that archipelago 
as a colony of the United States at all hazards and at all costs of 
blood and money? May the wisdom of our people and their love 
of our own Republic save us from such an un-Republican, un- 


Democratic, un-American judgment and consummation. [Ap- 
plause. 
The 


HAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee | 
has expired. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I would like to | 
have the privilege of extending my remarks in the Recorp. 





The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
APPENDIX. 
No. 1. 


Interview between Congressman Gaines and Seiior Don Felipe Buencamino, in 
October, 1901, at Manila. 


{Interpreted by Walter H. Fergusson. ] 


Sefior Buencamino was asked concerning the early history of the Philip- 
pines, and said that_previous to the coming of the Spaniards the people of 
China and Japan had always been trying to take charge of the Philippines 
and make slaves of the people; that they had always prepared to fight them 
and to protect their homes, their families, their honor, their rights, and their 
sroperty; that they had in their language the word “liberty,” and that its 
definition was the protection of life, honor, family, home, and property. 

in answer to eae Sefior Buencamino stated: I am fanrliar with the 
Constitution of the United States; the way I came to read it was that at the 
time I was a political prisoner here I got hold of an American almanac in 
which was the Constitution of the United States, and with the aid of a sol- 
dier who was on guard, and who had aslight knowledge of Spanish, I was 
able to understand it and to make a translation. von seen and read of 
those grand principles which it contained, and which were in accordance with 
our rights and desires, I changed my mode of thinking and abandoned the 
insurrecto cause and really became an American at heart. 

Therefore my conversion was principally due to having studied the Amer- 
ican Constitution through the courtesy of the soldiers who attended me 
while I wasin jail. The soldiers had orders from General Otis to give me 
three small loaves of bread for each meal—morning, noon,and night. When 
the soldiers gave me my ration I could only eat one of the loaves and would 
return the other two. Notwithstanding this the guard would leave the re- 
maining loaves, saying that I might get hungry later on. This detail 
proved to me that it was an action of sentiment on the part of the soldier; 
that although he carried out his orders, he showed it was an act of sentiment. 
I have seen the same thing demonstrated by all Americans. 

{Sefior Buencamino here repeated from memory with an expression of feel- 
ing —— in his voice the preamble to the Constitution of the United States, 
and saia: 

I saw from that preamble that it was one of the noblest documents 
ever written by man; that I had never seen in any laws or constitutions of 
European powers sentiments so noble as those expressed in that. In none of 
those documents had I ever seen the expression ‘‘rights of liberty.” These 
were details which had convinced me that they should surrender themselves 
to the Americans. 

This is where the European politicians err in not properly separating the 
rights of liberty and the wrongs of liberty, not properly defining liberty. 
Therefore the development of liberty in Europe has caused a great deal-of 
bloodshed, while the development of liberty in the United States has caused 
but little bloodshed. Ina little over one hundred years the United States 
has multiplied itself at a tremendously greater rate than any European na- 
tion, because all Europeans of different races who go to the United States 
read and understand the preamble of the Constitution of the United States 
and fall in love with it. 

2. ne the almanac that you read written in English? 

A. It was. 

Q. What was the name of the almanac? 

A. It was the World Almanac. 

Seiior Buencamino was here given a pamphlet containing the 
the Constitution of the United States, written in Spanish and English, and 
asked to find the preamble of the Constijution in English. He turned to the 
preamble promptly and read it in English. 

Q. When were you imprisoned and where, and who put you there? 

A. I was captured at a yee called Calarnan. I had in my charge the 
mother and son of Aguinaldo, and we were all captured together. As I had 
worked so much for the war, I expected that very morning to be shot. Major 
Cronin, of the Thirty-third Volunteer Infantry, captured me. Far from de- 
siring to shoot me, he treated me with a great deal of consideration and a 
great deal of distinction and very humanely. After traveling a day anda 
half the Major put us in the hands of Lieutenant-Colonel Brereton, who sui- 
cided shortly afterwards. After another day’s travel we were turned over 
to General Wheaton. My clothes were very ragged, having been travelin 
through the forest. General Wheaton presented me with a pair of pants an 
acoat. They did not care the General, but to one of his English inter- 
preters. One of General Wheaton’s aids brought me to Manila on the 25th 
day of November, 1899. 

Q. When did you get out of prison. and by whose orders? 

A. I was five months in jail and was oomenety secluded—incommuni- 
cado—no one being placed in the same cell. was very well treated in the 
prison, but very muchalone. I was let outon the 16th of April, 1900, by the order 
of General Otis. General Otis called me and asked me why I did not recog- 
nize the sovereignty of the United States. I answered that the only foreign 
Sovereignty that the Filipinos had ever recognized was that of Spain; that 
even to them they could not be subjects; that though they were killed they 
would not give up to it. 

Q. Would you 
subject to Spain? 

A. Yes. 

Q. On what condition did General Otis give you your freedom? 

- A. After recognizing the evroreanty of the United States. After asking 
dee Otis and being assured by him that the preamble of the Constitu- 
i of the United States applied and followed the flag, then I recognized 
* merican ares. I was assured both by General Otis and General 
i acArthur that the preamble of the Constitution of the United States fol- 
Sones ms peg.  oconking to m we of thinking it is seree here to-day, 
2 Ww they take the oath of loya ey recognize i 

of the United States in these islands. es “ pa see 
Q Bave you taken that oath? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Before you were let out of jail or after? 


reamble of 


ve suffered death before you would again have become 
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A. Before. 
Q. Did any of the American officers make any promises as to the inde- 
pendence of the islands? 
. Yes. Some of the 

Q. Did the military o 
the islands? 

A. Following the taking of Manila General Merritt made such a proclama- 
tion as that. 

2. Was it published? 

. Yes. 

Q. The same thing was repeated by all the commanding generals after- 
wards? 

A. Lately the civil governor has ratified it. 
the oath of loyalty that they have here. 

Q. Where were you when Manila was taken? Where was it that you read 
General Merritt's proclamation? 

A. I was in Cavite at the time of the taking of Manila. On the following 
day, the 14th, I came over here as the representative of General Aguinaldo 
to have a conversation with General Merritt on the following points: First 
of all, General Merritt asked for the evacuation of the Filipino troops that 
were in Ermita, Tondo, and Santa Cruz. Secondly, General Merritt asked 
that the waterworks be turned over to him. Thirdly, he asked that General 
Aguinaldo surrender all arms to him. By order of General Aguinaldo, I 
told General Merritt that he could not comply with any of his requests until 
the promises had been realized which Admiral Dewey made to General 
Aguinaldo. General Merritt asked me what promise Admiral Dewey had 
made, and I answered that it was a promise assuring the liberty of the Fili- 
pinos. General Merritt answered that he (Merritt) was not authorized to 
treat upon that point. 

. Did General Merritt say that Dewey was not authorized to treat upon 
that subject? 

A. He said nothing upon that point. 

. What did Admiral Dewey promise Aguinaldo? 
. Admiral Dewey promised Aguinaldo the assurance of the independence 
of the Filipinos. 

Q. Who was present when the conversation was held between Admiral 
Dewey and Aguinaldo? Were you present at any time when Aguinaldo and 
— Dewey were talking on any subject? 

. No. 
7 Do you know who was present? 
. Only Aguinaldo’s interpreter, Marti. 
. Where is Marti now? 
. He isin Hongkong, being a member of the insurrecto board at that 
int. 
ma. Did I understand you to say that when General Merritt made these re- 
quests of you as the representative of Aguinaldo you doclined to accept his 
— because of the promises made by Admiral Dewey to Aguinaldo? 
. Yes. 
2. tp \ left General Merritt? 
id. 


Q. a made no effort to arrest you? 

A. No. 

Q. What, then, caused the insurgents to take upa line of action or warfare 
against the United States? 

A. The hate of foreign coverciqnty 


romulgated laws state this. 
cers themselves promise you the independence of 


The proof of it is that it is in 


and the lack of knowledge of what 
American cover ieney would be. Governor Taft or any diplomat come 
here with General Merritt there would have been no war—absolutely none. 

Q. If the promises of Admiral Dewey—if he made any promises—had been 
kept, or if promises had been made by some representative of the Govern- 
ment here at that time of alike nature, anda complete definition of what 
American sovereignty means, and the Constitution and customs of the 
United States fully rs to the insurgent forces, would there have been 
a revolution against the United States, or, in other words, would tho insur- 
gents have laid down their arms? 

A. Yes; they would have surr@adered. They did lay down their arms. 

2. — you yourself have surrendered, as requested by General Merritt? 

. Yes 


Q. Were the Filipino people throughout the islands informed ef what 
Aguinaldo claimed Admiral Dewey had promised him? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Can you explain why it is,now after Governor Taft, good and great and 
strong man as he is, is at the head of the government, administerixg laws 
which the Commission thinks are right and just—why it is that the insur- 
gents continue to fight in different portions of the islands and the people do 
not submit? 

A: Batangas isthe heart of the war against America, as Cavite was the heart 
of the war against Spain. From Batangas come Felipe Agoncillo, Mabini, 
Sixto Lopez, Igalacono, and Apacieble, all of whom are, as I might express 
it, separatists and lovers of absolute independence of the Filipinos. Three 
of these gentlemen are abroad, anotherin Guam. These are the men who 
are keeping up the insurrection in Batangas. Lukban, who is operating in 
Samar, is only a subordinate of Malvar, and if Malvar should surrender 
Lukban would also surrender. Therefore we have come to the worst point 
of the illness. This warfare that is going on in Batangas is not a warfare of 
force, but a warfare of ideas, as I have always expressed my opinion to the 
American authorities here. Therefore I believe for humanity's sake they 
should fight idea with idea, and not force by force, in Batangas. 

. What idea is it that they have? 
. The idea of absolute independence. 
. Are these people informed of the so-called promises of Admiral Dewey 
guinaldo? 
A. Yes. 
Q. Is the knowledge of that all over the island; and if so, when did it get 
over the islands? 

A. In May, June,and July of 1898 that knowledge was diffused all through 
the islands. The greater part of the inabitants of the islands, with the ex- 
ception of some of the inhabitants of Samar and Batangas, believe that 
Aguinaldo has deceived them, and I personally believe the same thing, be- 
cause Admiral Dewey, representing, as he did represent, a nation so great as 
the United States, and with the glory that he had just attained, had nothing 
to prompt him to deceive Aguinaldo. 

P believe that Aguinaldo had more necessity to deceive the people in order 
to bring them in arms against the Americans. I say this because | was really 
the second in rank of Aguinaldo’s council after Mabini. In Tarlac I asked 
him for the documents of the conversation he had with Admiral Dewey in 
order to guard them and file them, but hetold me frankly that none existed; 
that all the promises that were made were merely verbal. 

9. What portion of the insurgents now in the field are ladrones? 

. In Batan and Samar there must be somewhere about 6,000 rifles, and, 
given the number of honorable generals who have surrendered, the greater 
part of the rifles which they had are now in the hands of men without any con- 
science whatever. Sometimes these people aes for the sake of robbery and 
loot, and sometimes out of patriotism. All of the most honorable generals 
that were under Malvar, Catibac, Calao, Martin, Cabrera, and Casteltor, 


to 
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Those who now remain in the field are 
They are really appointed for 


have surrendered 


3 ractically un- 
known or of no Importance. 


© time being 


for the lack of having others. 
Q. Did the Filipinos as they would read these proclamations, the procla- 
mation of General Merritt, and get and read the Constitution of the United 


States and the Declaration of Independence, did they become more angry at 
the United States or were they aac to surrender and give in to the 
sovereignty of the United States? 

A 
anything in regard to the Constitution of the United States. Itwas unknown. 
I published the Constitution of the United States at the time I founded the 
Federal party. General MacArthur furnished me with 400 copies of the Con- 
stitution, which were translated into the Spanish language in Washington, 
and ! distributed them all through the islands among the 400 committees of 
the Federal party. Since that time the pacification has been very rapid. 

Q. Does reading the Constitution of the United States pacify these people 
or make them madder? 

A. On the contrary, it pacifies them. From the 23d of December, before 
General Chaffee came here, until the lst of June of this year, 24 generals and 
more than 30,000 insurrectos have surrendered. As the Federal party pub- 
lished the Constitution of the United States the Civil Commission practically 
demonstrated what was contained in it. It traveled through the different 
provinces, establishing municipalities and also establishing provincial gov- 
ernments. 

@. Ishow you a copy of a pamphlet printed in Spanish and English, con- 
taining the history of the 
States, and the Declaration of Independence, published under the direction 
of General MacArthur, major-general of the United States Army. Is this 
the publication that you distributed among these people? 


At the time of General Merritt's proclamation there were nocircularsor | 


Jnited States, the Constitution of the United | 


| 
| 


and the agricultural life are in the hands of foreigners—the Germans and 
the English—and it is this point that I desire the Congress of the United 
States to become familiar with and to act upon. As for the political rights 
of the Filipinos for the present, of course that is more of a visionary charac- 
ter and is not so material. It will be so until the Filipinos know how to speak 
English and are familiar with American methods. Where is nothing further 


| to state on that point. 


Q. Do the Filipinos want to be citizens of the United States or colonists 
governed by the United States? 
A. They want to be citizens—they want to be a Territory and afterwards 
become a State of the United States. 
2. - that what you expect and the people now expect? 
. Yes. 
Q 


. What has led you to believe that the Philippines will become a State of 

the Union and that the inhabitants thereof will p 

States? 
A. The 


ecome citizens of the United 


yeseusbie of the Constitution. It can never become a colony. 
That signifies separation, and the preamble says it shall be a union; there- 
fore it could never becomeacolony. If the United States is here, as I be- 
lieve it is, therefore it can not do anything against the preamble of the Con- 
stitution, because it would bahoninet its own soul. If Congress makes this a 
colony, then you will see the revolution return. Personally, I would leave 
the country and go to San Francisco with my sons, who are at school there, 
I would never return to the eee, 

. The people of the Philippine Islands, then, do not want to be colonists? 

. They have a most horrible and terrible hatred against making this a 
colony, from the top of their heads to the bottom of their feet. You have no 


conception of what the Filipino poops have suffered by being colonists. 


A. Merely the Constitution of the United States, printed and translated in | 


Washington. 
of this pamphlet, I would be very grateful. 

Q. I never saw this publication until a few days ago, and I will give you 
these; but I was informed that many of them had been distributed by the 
War Department throughout the islands. 
dated 1899, in Spanish, containing only the Constitution and its amendments. 
Is this the document you distributed? 

A. That is the one. 

That was published by the Government Printing Office at Washington 
in 1899. What effect had the speeches in Congress that quoted the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the Declaration of Independence on these peo- 
ple? Did it tend to pacify them or not? 

A. If you will have a little patience I would like to tell you something 
about this. I want to tell yousome truths. They may be bitter truths, but 
i feel obliged to do this. 

Q. Unload. 


A. Some of the speeches made by the Democrats in Congress have had a | 


very bad effect here, for the reason that we have understood the following 
from these speeches. If we have misunderstood, I wish you would rectify 
the misunderstanding. The Democrats maintain the abandonment of the 
or Islands by the United States; they state it is a danger to the 
Unitec 
people falling into the hands of the Chinese, the Japanese, the English, or the 
Germans. 
Therefore I tell it from my heart and very frankly that we feel as though 


we have a great grievance against the Democrats of the United States when | 
Dr. Washburn here is a witness to the fact | 


they express these sentiments. 
that when some of the Democrats came here I felt as though I could not meet 
them on account of that feeling that I had formed. 

Q. What Democrats came? 

A. I mean when your party arrived. I hope you will not feel hurt at all 
because I speak the truth to you. 

Q. What party do I belong to? 

A. According to the newspapers you belong to the Democratic party. I 
do not know. Ihave seen in the papers here that the Filipinos were very 
much insulted by Congressman WEEKS. e 

Q. I think they have a right to be. I don’t think that the Filipino people 
are savages and I never did think so, and regardless of whether Mir. y 
is right or wrong in his conclusions it was very impolitic and unfortunate 
for = authorities here for him to express himself as he did, and I regret it 
myself. 

A. Thank you. 

Q. A great many have spoken to me, the Americans here as well as Fili- 
pinos, the Americans themselves regretting it,and for the reasons I have 
tated. Now, the Democrats in Congress and out of it believe that the Con- 
stitution follows the flag and that the Filipinos, when the treaty made at 
Paris became a law of the United States, that the people of the Philippine 
Islands, and Porto Rico as well, were ehtitled to have and did have the full 
protection of this Constitution which you have read. Do not the Filipinos 
want the protection of the American Constitution? 

A. In the perusal of the Constitution it divides into two parts. 
part, which is the preamble, constitutes the American national soul. The 
second part consists in the external political rights. In order to apply this 
Constitution to the Philippines one should know that Roman principle 
* Distingue tempora et concordabis jura.” 

@. Do the Filipinos want the protection of the American Constitution or 





not? 

A. We must not apply it all at once, only for one reason, and that reason 
is the 11.000 miles that separate the Philippines from America. That factor 
alone will cause to be made a modification of the Constitution, of the applica- 
tion of the Constitution here in the Philippines. [Sefior Buencamino here 
took a copy of the Constitution of the United States and referred to Article 
IV, section 8.] 

Q. What do you want to say about that? 

A. (Sefior Buencamino now read paragraphs land 2of thissection with refer- 
ence to admitting new Statesand Territories.) By these rightsand practical 
precepts of the Constitution I understand that first of all the preamble of 
the Constitution should be applied tothe Philippines. Second, toeducate the 
country in the English language and in American methods, the same asa 
soldier is trained in the handling of a gun, and after a certain time, when we 
are sure that the majority of the Filipinoscan speak English and are familiar 
with American methods, then the Constitution in full can be applied to them, 
in the same way in which a general turns over a rifle to a soldier when he 
has learned that the soldier is fully trained in the management of it. 

Otherwise those political rights would be the same asa gun in the hands 
of an untrained soldier, and instead of conferring the rights of liberty would 
have the contrary effect. There is no one in thiscountry who can love these 
islands asI do. Through that love of my country I desire all of the rights 
of liberty and not the dangers of liberty. This, of course, refers to the inte- 
rior of the nation. In so far as the pi tion of the archipelago on the out- 


side, I ask for the full protection which the Constitution of the United States 

ives, so that the Filipinos can present themselves to the Japanese, the 
rench, or one of any nationality as American citizens. . : 

The greatest evil in the islands to-day is that the commerce, the industries, 


I show you another publication, | 


States to hold them, which abandonment would result in the Filipino | 


EEKS | 
| expansion republic, hold colonies, and cease to be simply what it has been 


If you would be kind enough to present me with a few copies | 


| 


i 


j 





| The Germans have also similar claims, and the 


Q. I have read all the history that I could find about the horrible mistreat- 
ment that these people have undergone for a and years and years. I 
deeply regret it, and sympathize with them all the more that they fave un- 
dergone this torture. I think theSpaniards are born monsters and oppress- 


| orsand I have no love in my heart for them and I am glad that they have 


been driven out of the islands. 

I voted for the war in Congress to drive them out of Cuba, and Iam glad 
that they are driven out of here, and I would do it again under the same 
circumstances. Is it a good policy for the United States to bring teachers 
here to teach English, build up the schoolhouses, build up the court-houses 
and other public = generally, and bring about ce in the islands? 
Is that a good policy? Is it a good policy, after the Government of the 
United States finds that the people here have become sufficiently educated 
and capable of making their own lavps—of self-government, in other words— 
after they have become moe. enough to have a strong army and a good 
navy, for the Government of the United States to give these people their 
independence rather than hold them as a colony? 

A. [have formed a conception of the meaning of the word libert# which 
is not only the protection of interior security but also exterior security. 
There is a new factor in the life of this, the extreme Orient, which we 
should never overlook or forget in the study of this question which you have 


| now submitted, which is the policy of expansion of all the European nations. 


When I contemplate that France and Germany, which are such enemies at 
home and in theirown countries, are so friendly here, that England and Rus- 
sia, which are such enemies in their own country, are 30 friendly in this coun- 
try, I tremble at the idea of seeing the Philippines alone and independent. 

It is absolutely necessary that the Philippines should be more powerful 
than the combined strength of these four ambitious powers in order to have 
the interior and the exterior security to give the necessary basis for the inde- 

vendence of the islands. We should not overlook the fact that the English 
fare now some claims here for damages that they received during the war. 

, rench. If the Phili genes 
were left unprotected they would be divided up among the powers. 1ere- 
fore, so far as the exterior, the full application of the Constitution should be 
put into effect, but not the interior. 

Q. Do you think the laws of France, England, Germany, and all these ori- 
ental countries have been oppressive, more or less, that they are not as good 
laws as those of the Republic of the United States? 

A. They necessarily have to be oppressive. 

Q. Would you have the Government of the United States to become an 


heretofore, a republic, or would you have it go on as it has been ever since it 
has been a republic? 

A. In regard to that point I do not consider that I have sufficient know!- 
edge to express an opinion. Asitisa fact that the United States are here, 
I desire them to remain here. The question to me is whether the United 
States can retire with honor or not, knowing full well that if she does retire 


| the Philippines would be at the mercy of the different powers. 


The first | 


Q. Do you think that the Philippine Islands will never be capable of inde- 
pendence and self-government? ‘ 

A. Of course, whenever they become sufficiently powerful to withstand 
the attacks of the European nations. : 

Q. When they become in that condition, do you and your people want in- 
dependence of the islands or to be held as a colony of the United States? 

A. That isa mysterious point in the future that I think no one is able to 
solve yet. I can cite, for instance, California, which is a very rich State, 
and will never wish to separate from the Union. 

Q. California is not a colony, but a State. : : 

A. Of course when the Philippines become a State they will never desire 
to be separated. : 

Q. But suppose you were never to become a State of the United States, and 
do not become a State of the United States, do you want to remain as a col- 
ony of the United States? 

A. No. From that moment there would be another revolution. I can as- 
sure you and the Congress of the United States that if this was made a col- 
ony an insurrection would take place at once. In order not to be part of 
that revolution, from that moment I will leave the islands for the United 
States. : 

Q. I do not want, I have never voted in Congress, and I never will vote in 
Congress, to hold these people asa eoeny; but as soon as they are capable 
of self-government, and I find that fact, I shall vote, and so will the Demo- 
crats, to give them independence rather than to hold themasa colony. Does 
that policy satisfy you or not? 

A. As Ihave already stated, in order to be independent we must come to 
that state when we can resist those four powers. é 

Q. How does this policy suit ros and your people? To educate the people, 
set them up in their schools, their churches, their court-houses, get every 
thing working smoothly, then after we have done this we will sa to them, 
“ You are strong enough to stand alone as a nation among the world, and you 
are — to your a and = will give it to you.” Does 

licy sati ouand your le or no’ 

PL. Ho. That would a work, because those that are impatient will mink 
poly they can get to that state in five or ten years. It is very doubtfu 
we will reach that state. : 

Q. How long willit be before you are able to stand alone and have your 
own government? 
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A. Whenever all war is over in the world, whenever Germany is no more, 
whenever the Filipinos have so much strength and force as to be able to face 
Japan, then we will be able to stand alone. Only then. 

. Then, when all the world quits going to war, and the nations of the 
world love each other, then the Philippine Islands will be able to stand alone. 
Is that what you mean? 

A. No, not exactly What I mean. Whenever England and Germany get 
to be weak nations like Spain is to-day, and when the Philippines are strong 
enough to face Japan, then I think they will be able to have their inde- 

yendence. 
: Q. Then, when the Filipino people are capable of maintaining their inde- 
pendence, 7 want it? 

A. Naturally. 

Q. And that is what you expect? 

A. At present we can not hope for that. Possibly in a hundred years. 

Q. Why do you think it will take so long for you to be able to maintain 
your independence? 

“ A. Due to the European interests that are here now. It takes centuries 
to wipe out an empire like the Roman, the Spanish, or English empires. 

Q. The thirteen American States contained about three and a half million 
people when they declared their independence. You now have 10,000,000 peo- 
ple in these islands. What makes you think that it will take so much longer 
for your people, although they may be weaker naturally than the Ameri- 
cans, to be able to assert or, at least, receive their independence and main- 
tain it than the Americans? 

A. For the reasons given in that phrase, ‘‘ Distingue tempora et concorda- 
bis jura.”” Had the European nations the rapid means of making warfare 
that they —— to-day at the time the thirteen original States existed, then 
the United States could not have gained their independence. England hasa 
squadron here, also Germany and Japan. — 

Q. Your idea is that you are afraid that if given your independence, even 
when you are capableof being independent and maintaining your independ- 
ence according to American standards, you are afraid that foreign nations 
will gobble you up? 

A. That is evident. If they will swallow China, which has more than 
400,000,000 people, is it not a fact that they would do the same here? 

Q. The American Government has been to China, too, and that question 
has not been settled as to whether it will be swallowed or not. You want 
the American Government to hold on to the Philippines for all time to come 
to prevent foreign countries from gobbling these islands up? 

A. Yes; and in addition to that, 1 wish that the Filipinos would be Ameri- 
can citizens, or could be. I see no reason why they should not be American 
citizens. Russians, Englishmen, and others go to America and are admitted 
as American citizens, and I see no reason why the Filipinos should not also 
become American citizens. 

Q. Do you believe that you are an American citizen now? 

A. In the sense of the preamble of the Constitution of the United States I 
think I am, because no one could do me any injustice. The United States is 
protecting me and no one could disturb the security of my home, the United 
States defends it; no one can take away my individual rights of liberty and 
other personal rights, because Iam protected by the United States. 

Q. Do you want free access to the United States? Do you want the right 
to go to the United States when you get ready and the right to free markets 
in the United States from these islands, taking the produce of the islands to 
the United States to be entered free? 

A. This question that you have brought to me is one that should be 
taken into account before deciding it—the fact of the great distance of 11,000 
miles between the Philippines and America. 

Q. Between all the States and Territories that yousee on that map [a map 
of the United States hanging on the wall] the soeee have the right to free 
access, to go from one Stateand Territory to others. Now, then, what effect 
would it have on your people to say to them, ‘* You shan’t bring your prod- 
uce to the United States free, but must pay a tariff?’ 

A. Absolutely no effect whatever. Commercial expansion obeys no polit- 
ical question at all except in a tariff war. 

Q. Do you think it is right to tax produce from the Philippine Islands that 
wants to come into the United States and not tax that that wants to come in 
from Alaska and Porto Rico? 

. * At the present time there is no remedy but to accept the tariff here 
0-aay. 

Q. Is it right to make flesh of Porto Rico and bone of the Philippines? 

A. No; that isan error, and that is why I want to make an explanation. 
The economic life of the Philippines to-day depends entirely upon that tariff. 
Commerce is paralyzed. There is nothing else that brings in revenue at 
present. The only means at present for getting an income is through the 
imports. The military government, after being here three years, has left 
$20,000,000, an amount which the Spanish Government has not left in over 
three hundred years, and the reason of that is on account of the tariff. 

That is the reasov why I said that the factor of the distance of 11,000 miles 
from the United § ates to the Philippines should be taken into account in 
considering this guestion. There will be very few goods imported from the 
United States hee, and there will be very few goods leave the United States 
for this country, but from Japan, from Germany, and from other countries 
there will always be great imports to this country. 

_Q. What makes you think there will be very few imports from the United 
States to the Philippine Islands? 

A. Due to the distance; that immense distance. 

Q. How close are Japan and China to this place? 

A. So close that we are always in the same sphere. 

Q. Do those countries and the other near foreign countries furnish all the 
supplies and the poets that the people of the islands here need? 

A. Practically all. 

Q. Do you want the Chinese let into the islands? 

A. That is inevitable. 

. You want the Chinese turned in then? 

A. Not only the Chinese, but all other races, the same as the United States 
has permitte heretofore. 
then, — United States has excluded the Chinese. They can not come in 

ere now. 

A. At present so, but not before. 
oul Would it be a good thing to let them come into the islands or keep them 

A. Admit them. The reason for that is because we have only 22 inhabit- 
ants to each square kilometer (a little less than a mile—3 miles equals 5 kilo- 
meters). There is no race in the world that fulfills the precept of God as to 
multiplying and growing like the Chinese. The Philippines need at least 200 
inhabitants to the square kilometer. 

Q. How old are you? 

A. Fifty years old. 

2. What is your business? 

- lam a lawyer by profession. 

2. What business have you now? 


In addition to being a lawyer and practicing law, I possess a number 
of farms and small properties. . - sr P oe 


. What position do you coeupy with the Government here? 

. Member of the civil-service board. 

. How many members on that board? 

Three. 

Who? 

. Dr. Washburn, Mr. Pepperman, and myself. 

. What salary are you receiving now as such commissioner? 

. Five hundred rot | eighty-three Mexican dollars per month. 
Are the other commissioners receiving the same amount? 


. Yes. 

9. I have been told by those who said they saw the act, and I have read it 
in history, that when Aguinaldo was stationed here in Cavite he flew the 
re ag in the Manila Bay on his vessels. Is that true or not? 

. Yes. 

. Was any objection made to it? 

. There was an objection from the French squadron. 

. Who did the French squadron make the objection to? 

. To Admiral Dewey. 

. What did Admiral Dewey do about it? 

. The objection was raised over the fact that the Filipinos took a Spanish 
vessel belonging to a tobacco company here. The majority of stock is held 
by French pec ple in that company. 

. What did Dewey do or say about it? 

. When the French consul went to Dewey with his explanation, Dewey 
wrote to Aguinaldo to arrange the matter. Aguinaldo still preserves the 
letter. I was put in charge of arranging the affair and therefore am familiar 
and can give you full particulars. 

. [have been informed that Admiral Dewey saluted Aguinaldo’s flag. 
Is that true or not? 

A. The American soldiers saluted the Filipino flag. A Filipino boat hada 
conflict with a German boat and they asked for help from Admiral Dewey, 
who gave them aid. 

Q. That was the fight in Subig Bay? Say yes or no; and tell me whether 
or not Admiral Dewey or any of his officers saluted the Filipino-flag. 

A. Yes. I myself, being on Aguinaldo’s boat, as he passed they would sa- 
lute Admiral Dewey and he would salute in turn. 

. Were the relations between Aguinaldo and Admiral Dewey friendly 
up to the time he left there? 

A. The relations were friendly to such an extent that had Admiral Dewey 
not been taken away he would have prevented all the trouble—everything. 
Aguinaldo wept the day Admiral Dewey left. Asa parting gift, Aguinaldo 

resented Admiral Dewey with his most treasured jewels, a souvenir which 
he had, which was a dagger mounted with diamonds. 

- What did Admiral Dewey do or say when he presented him with this 
gift? 

A. He thanked him very much, and advised him to be guided by General 
Otis in everything that he did. 

Q. What makes you think if Admiral Dewey had remained here there 
would have been no trouble? 

A. By the departure of Admiral Dewey Aguinaldo understood that Gen- 
eral Otis would deceive him. 

Q. What made Aguinaldo believe that General Otis was going to deceive 
him? 

A. He said that he had never had any relations with General Otis and did 
not know him, because he was very friendly with Admiral Dewey and when 
he left he thought that General Otis was going to deceive him. 

Q. The relations, then, of Admiral Dewey and the Filipino leaders and all 
were very friendly during the stay of Admiral Dewey in Manila? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember the time the Filipino was killed out here when the 
battle began at the Santa Cruz bridge? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What caused that to occur? 

A. The Filipino troops were in Ermita, Malate, Tondo,and Santa Cruz, 
and facing them were the American troops. The question arose whether 
they were friends or enemies, but I have been informed that both Aguinaldo 
and General Otis had given orders that no shots should be fired between the 
Filipinos and Americans. It ompenes that this soldier who passed by th« 
American troops made some bad gestures toward the American flag. Some 
hot-headed American officer gave the order to kill him and it was done. 
That is the conclusion we came to from the best information we could get 

Q. What was the reason why Aguinaldo did not declare war at that time? 

A. A great many of his generals urged him to begin war at once, using as 
an argument that at that time there were only 9,000 American soldiers here, 
whereas there were 10,000 Filipinos. 

9. Why did he not begin then? 

. Because Aguinaldo always hoped to have a better understanding with 
the Americans. All the good intentions of Aguinaldo toward the Americans 
were lost on the night of the 4th of February, 1899. Before that time I can 
take oath that Aguinaldo’s intentions were the very best toward America. 

. Where was Aguinaldo when this shot was fired? 

. In Malolos. 

. How far from this bridge? 

. Thirty-six miles. J y : 

Q. Had the Filipino soldiers or the American soldiers, or either, been go- 
ing backward and forward over this bridge previous to this shot? 

A. Yes. 

. How came they to do that? 

. Because they were very friendly in Cavite. 

Q. Was this the first time that a shot had been fired by an American ata 
Filipino or by a Filipino at an American because they had gone across this 
heides. or not? 

A. There was another affair of that kind in Cavite before this. It was the 
other way, though—some Filipinos killed an American soldier. 

2. How long before this? 

. In June. ‘ f 

Q. How far from the city limits of Manila was this bridge where the shot 
was fired? 

A. About 2 miles.* - : y 

Q. Did the limits of Manila city go out to Santa Cruz Bridge or did they 
stop 2 miles from there? 

= It is within the city. : : ; ; 

Q. Do you mean that Santa Cruz Bridge, at the time this shot was fired, 
was within the limits of Manila city or not? 

A. It is within the limits. _ Let 

. When was it brought within the limits? _ 

z: A long time ago; in the time of the Spaniards. 

. lam much obliged to you for this unexpected pleasure of meeting you, 
and very glad to get this information from you. 


* After this answer was given, the interpreter, Mr. Ferguson, had a con- 
versation with Buencamino in Spanish or some language which I did not 
understand, and then I asked the question again, ‘* Did the limits, etc.?’ and 
Mr. B. changed his answer, as shown.—JOHN W. GAINES. 
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A. Iem the one who is glad to have this interview, as it affords me an op- 
portunity to judge of the Congress of the United States. I wish you would 
ask your Democratic members not to abandon the Philippines to the Japa- 
nese, th» English, or the Germans 

Q. That never was proposed. You have been misinformed, and that is a 
slander on the Democratic party, of which Iam a member. 

A. I told you before that I had to tell some bitter truths. 

Q. It has given me great pleasure to hear you. Did you ever read any 
speeches of Mr. McKinley; did you ever hear Mr. McKinley say that forci- 
‘ble annexation was criminal aggression? [Interrupting, Buencamino said 
“yes.”"| Idonot believe in that and the Democratic party does not and 
never did and never will. Where did you get your opinion of the Demo- 
cratic party? 

A. I get 15 or 20 American newspapers in every mail. 

Q. Give me the names of some of the papers. 

A. New York Tribune, Evening Post, New York Times, San Francisco 
Chronicle, and two Boston papers. 


Q. All said that the Democratic party wanted to run off and leave the 


islands’ 

A. I have seen that in the Democratic platform, which asked for the 
abandonment of the Philippines because the islands were a danger to the 
United States. 

Q. Did you ever read the speeches of Senator HOAR? 

A. He is better fitted, and has divined the conditions in the Philippines 
better than any other man. ; 

. His speeches better define the conditions, possibilities, etc., of the 
Philippines than any other speeches? 

A. The best of all. 

. You are willing and your people are willing to stand by Senator Hoar 
and what Senator HoAR wants, and that is what you want and your people 
want, and nothing else wil! satisfy you? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you ever read the speech of Mr. L1rTLEFIELD of Maine? 

A. I did not read it, but have heard of it. 

Q. What did you hear about LITTLEFIELD’s speech? 

A. I do not remember very well, but think I have been told that Mr. Lir- 
TLEFIELD expressed the opinion that the Constitution follows the flag. 

. You believe that, and it is what the Filipino people want? 

They do not only want that, but they understand it to be a fact. 

. Have you ever read the Declaration of Independence? 

. Yes; I have read it thirty times. 

. What do you think of it? Pick out some portion you would like to read 
to me showing your sentiments. 

A. After reading it thirty times it is all sacred to me. 

Q. What do you think of this: “We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness?” 

A. That accords with the sentiments of my heart. 

Q. Now, then, you believe in the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States, and your people want the full benefit of 
those instruments? 

A. Yes. 

2 ~- nothing else short of that will satisfy your people? 

A. es. 

Q. What per cent of the Filipinos in Manila can read and write? 

A. It can be said that there are more Filipinos who can read and write in 
the archipelago than Spaniards. 

Q. I want to find out what per cent of the Filipinos can read and write 
here in Manila. 

A. In Manila alone? I can assure you that there are 50 per cent in Manila 
but not all in the Spanish language, but in different dialects. 

Q. Where were you educated? 

A. Here in Manila. [He isa full-blood Filipino. E. O. Johnson.] 

Q. What per,.cent of the Filipinos can read and write in Luzon? 

A. Twenty-five per cent, and in all the Visayas about the same, but in 


their own dialects, because the friars desired them to read about religious | 


matters 

Q. But they can read and write in their own dialects? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What per cent of the Filipinos in the Philippine Islands can read and 
write? 

A. Twenty-five per cent. 

Q. What per cent in the island of Jolo can read and write? 

A. I have always understood that Mindanao is excluded in speaking of the 
Philippines 

®. Do you believe in slavery? 

A. No 

Q. Does slavery still exist in these islands? 

A. No. During Spanish times, yes. 

Q. Are you not mistaken about that? I saw some in Joloa few days ago, 
and they were in the schooiroom at that. — Z 

A. As I told you, Lalways understand in talking, and whenever I speak 
about the Philippine Islands that I exclude Jolo. 


@. Do you know that there is slavery in Jolo? 
A. Yes. 
Q. No question about that? : 
A. No. That is one of the difficult questions here. 
@. They have a harem down there, Iam informed. 
A. Yes. 
? That is part of the religion of that island? 
. That is right. , ns 
Q. Slavery is part of their religion, too? 
A. Yes. 
Q. What per cent of the people of Jolo can read and write? 
A. In Jolo the greater part of the people can read and write, but it is in 


Aabic. 

Q. When I found this slave boy in school I asked his history, and found 
that he had been sold six times, and his owner was then trying to make 
another sale. I called the attention of the military authorities to it immedi- 
ately, and I was informed that slavery was still going on on the Sultan side 
of Jolo. 

A. That is one of the greatest questions in the Philippine problem. 

Q. I was reared down South, where they had slaves before I was born, but 
I never saw one until I came to the Philippine Islands. Iam in favor of the 


Constitution of the United States, which prohibitsthat. Have people in other 
parts of the islands read the Declaration of Independence and the Constitu- 


tion of the United States? 


A. At present, yes. It is very well published now. 
Q. Through the document sent out by the officers of the United States? 
A. No. the committees of 


hey were distributed through the islands - 
the Federal party. Of course I do not know about what t 
ties have distributed. 


6 military authori- 


. Asa matter of fact, they have distributed 50,000 copies in the islanda, 
am officially informed to-day. 
Iagain thank you for your courtesy and the information you have given me. 
E. O. JOHNSON, Stenographer. 


I certify that the above as interlined is ggrrect. 


as 


E. 0. JOHNSON. 


No. 2. 


On Boarp U.S. ARMY TRANSPORT SHERIDAN, 
Nagasaki Harbor, October 27, 1901. 


| Interview between M. H. Hollingsworth, of Jacksboro, Tenn., late regimental 
| quartermaster-sergeant, Fourth Tennessee Volunteers, later second lieu- 
| tenant, Twenty-ninth Infantry, United States Volunteers, and Mr. John W. 
| Gaines, 


[L. E. Appleby, stenographer. ] 


I was in the secret service of the police department of Manila for nearly a 
year past. The Filipinos want independence. They are waiting now to see 
what Congress will do for them. That is what they tell me and I have 
talked with a great many. I have lived with a Filipino family in Manila 
since I first came there; that is, at their residence, Lorenzo Rosario: he was 
formerly chief quartermaster to Aguinaldo and surrendered in 1898 to Gen- 
eral Otis and took the oath of allegiance. 

He has said to me often that he would never have done so if he had seen 
any chance of the Filipinos gaining their independence by conquering the 
United States. He has intimated to me that the American Government 
broke faith with the Filipinos with reference to their indene~¢> e, but 
would not come out and say this in so many words, but thee ect of wh :t he 
did say was to that effect. Many Filipinos have sa to me tha. vWewey's 
plan was when he crushed the Spanish rleet in Manila Bay tol ave tne isiands 
under the control of Aguinaldo and his government, but tae Spaniards pre- 
vailed on him to remain to prevent the Filipinos from murdering them, 
which they believed they would do. 

‘The Filipinos further said tome that Dewey brought Aguinaldo to Manila, 
which he did, from Hongkong on our own vessel, the McCullough; he unloaded 
him at Cavite, gave him a large number of armis, 25,000 arms I am told, new 
and old, including cannon. he Spaniards had armed a large number of na- 
tive Filipinos and had them in their ranks and were preparing them to oppose 
the advance of the Americans, and that after Aguinaldo came to Cavite 
these native soldiers, thus armed, deserted the Spanish ranks and went over 
and joined Aguinaldo and the American forces, who were approaching at 
| that time up about Pasay; and when the fight began betweon the American 
and Spanish forces, instead of these natives that the Spaniards had armed 
| firing on the Americans, they fired right back into the Spanish troops. The 
| Spaniards gave in and surrendered. 

When the Spaniards returned to Spain they took all their papers with 
them, and we could never get hold of any of them—that is, the papers touch- 
ing upon the surrender and its negotiations. 

Rosario, with whom I boarded, was a member of the Malolos congress 
At the battle of Caloocan he saw there was no chance to whip the Americans 
and he came in and gave up te General Otis. The Filipinos had organized a 
government all over the Philippines, except in Manila, and they were work- 
ing satisfactorily under them. Aguinaldo had taken every Spanish post out- 
side of Manila; he had crushed them up to this place. 

I never heard of Aguinaldo and his forces committing any depredations 
in the city of Manila on the day of or after the fall of Manila City. I have 
been all over the territory where his forces bivouacked on the day of the 
battle and after the battle of Manila City until they were forced back by the 
Americans. ; oe 

Q. If the Filipinos were given their independence, or if Congress would 
even now promise them their independence, would they lay down their arms 
and become peaceful? 

A. That isall they want. I have heard them talk of it often and often 
| . Do you think the failure of Congress to do this is the cause of the con- 
tinued warfare over there against the Americans? 

A. Yes; they have talked to me about that, too. You can get more infor- 
mation in Manila than you can out in the provinces. The headquarters of 
the friends of the insurrectos is in Manila and always has been. Everything 
| mostly that they get to carry on the war is furnished them by allies in Ma- 

nila. There is more insurrectionary feeling in Manila than any place else, 
| according to my information and my impression and my judgment. It is 
not as visible to the naked eye as where they are fighting, but, nevertheless, 
it is there, and it would not surprise me to hear of an insurrection in Manila 
before the end of six months. I have been in several provinces—Laguna, 
Morong, Marinduque, Cavite, Launion, and Romblon. : 

Q. What per cent of the people in Manila city can read and write English’ 

A. I will say about 1 per cent. There are a lot of Yrench, Spanish, and 
German who speak English. Of the Filipinos about onv -half per cent speak 
English. 

6. How many can read and write Spanish? 

A. Thirty-three and one-third per cent. 

. What per cent can read and write their own dialect? _ 

A. About 25 per cent. I have not thought about this particular question 
before. In the provinces more can read and write the native dialect than in 
Manila. Inthe provinces you strike a better class; they are more like the 
farmers in the United States. About 33; per cent in the provinces can read 
and write their own dialect. ; 

Q. Do the Filipinos like the Americans? 

A. Down in their hearts I don’tthink they do. Outward appearance seems 
favorable, but it is only skin deep. They want us to protect them, but they 
would like to have their independence with the protectorate of America 

Q. Do you find any leading men, men of education, in Manila or out 1n the 
provinces? : ‘ 

A. You find a great many in Manila and a great many out in the prov 
| inces, very smart men, educated in the best schools of Manila, Singapore, 

Colombo, ‘Hongkong, and in the schools of renee, and they are all leading 
| citizens in their community. All these people take side with the insurrec tos 
| They have talked to me a great deal about our laws and customs, Constitu- 
tion, Declaration of Independence, and the principles of our Governmen’, 
and also about the separation of church and state; they can’t understand it 
They want the church and state separated over there, but they don't un¢ ; a 
| stand what the effect will be because they have been run so long by t! 


church. 
The friars by their oppressive, outrageous, and slanderous conduct start: " 
a friar anything and didn't pay! 


this trouble over there. If you owe and 





| promptly he would double it every year. If he wanted your property and 
| rice he would have you put in prison anv 
r of your family 


take it anyhow, and if he wan to cohabit with any mem it this 
from your wife down he would force the husband and father to permit '" 


feeling of the Filipinos t ree 


you didn't sell it to him at his 


which has caused intense and justly rebellious fn 
the Spaniards, who permit the friars to commit these outrages; | 
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Spain has governed the Philippine Islands through the friars, and they have 
done us they pleased. : 

The most attractive women and enlightened men are the daughters and 
sons of friars by just such unlawful and indecent relations with the wives 
and daughters of the Filipinos. This is so in 90 per cent of this class of Fili- 
pinos that you will meet. ; 

. Can we withdraw the military from the Philippine Islands? 

. No, sir; and retain the islands. 

g. How much military must we keep there? 

. There are about 40,000 troops there now. There was at one time 60,000, 
and there never was toomany. If Congress says to these peomie that we pro- 
pose to give them ultimately their independence with or without a protect- 
orate, we can withdraw one-half, I think, inside of three y that 
time, or before, we may be able to withdraw all of them, but we have got to 
promise them that to do so, and they have got to have their confidence in us 
restored. We certainly have not got their confidence now; there is no ques- 
tion about that. y 

Q. If Congress had declared at the nogiaaine that we did not propose or 
want to hold on to these islands permanently, but that we would ultimate] 
give them their independence, would there have been, do you think, a clas 
between the insurgent forces and our authority in the Philippine Islands? 

A. No; there would not. They were promised that by Dewey, and he 
went back on the promise; that is my information, and those ple surely 
believed it, and I believe it myself from all I have read and heard on the 
subject. 3 

Aguinaldo or any of the Filipinos have never asked for a cent of pensions, 
claims, or otherwise for their services which they rendered us when we were 
fighting the Spaniards, which is one of the many things which goes to show 
me that independence was promised them by Dewey, and he led them to be- 
lieve that, and they acted under that belief, and we certainly got the benefit 
of their services when we needed them. If we intend to keep those islands 
without making any concessions along these lines of independence and local 
self-government, there is one = certain, we have got not only to keep the 
army we have in the Philippines, but to increase it, and also to increase the 
Navy to patrol the waters. 

Q. Are the Philippine Islands capable of supporting this army and navy? 

A. Not for ten years to come. ey have nocattle, no hogs, and no horses 
and no agricultural implements. ey import about 3,000,000 bushels of 
rice from China. They have not the facilities to seapener® their products to 
the market. They have no saw mills, etc., to work with to put their timber 
on the market, and thousands of them have been killed. Some of the towns 
to-day have 66 per cent less population in them than they had in 1896. I 
know that because I organized several pueblos in the — of La Union 
and Romblon, and I investigated their conditions. I have a census which I 
took in organizing the government and schools, showing the population in 
1898 and 1900. Maj. Cabell Minor, United States volunteer surgeon, assisted 
me in these organizations. 

2. : aa are the capabilities of the Filipinos in learning English and being 
enlightened? 

A. They are very bright and quick to learn English. The adults are slow 
tolearn. They are poor laborers. 

, % this a white man’s country? 

Yo. 
. Can the white laborer work in the cornfields of that country? 
; ae work, but he won't live long. 
. He bo not acclimated to the atmosphere. 
. Did you see any Spaniards working in the cornfields? 
No; nor in the rice fields, either. 
. How does it affect the white women? 
.. Itruinsthem. They can notremain there more than five or six months. 
It gives them heart trouble and they fade ae very fast, and even the men 
fade away. I feel 50 percent better to-day at Nagasaki than I did two weeks 
agoin Manila. My flesh is hard and I feel more vigorous. The Army, from 
the officers down to the privates, are continually asking for leaves of ab- 
sence to getinto a cold climate or to f° back to the States on account of their 
health; they as ge back to the States. Every transport is crowded 
with sick soldiers an mericans returning. There are more than 350 sick 
soldiers who left Manila, and now there are over 400, besides 20 insane 
soldiers aboard. 

Q. Does that climate affect Americans mentally? 

A. They lose their ambitionmenta ‘ty and ee, He wants sleep in 
the afternoons, and that growson hi.n. Before American occupation the 
Spanish merchants informed me that they never opened their doors from 12 
to 3 in the afternoon, but now the most of them do, but it is on account of 
the rush in trade. The majority of them even close their stores now.” 

__ Q. Doesor not permanently holding the Philippines strengthen the United 
States from a military standpoint? 

A. No; it does not. 

Q. Why? 

A. Because if ony of the foreign powers were to fall out with usthey would 
strike us in the Philippines; =. reasonable, just as we struck the Spaniards 
there. We could have gone and struck the mainland of Spain, but we struck 
the Philippines because it was a weak place. If we remain there we must 
make the Philippine Islands just as impregnable as any part of the United 
States, because our sovereignty is there, and to crush it there is just as bad 
as to crush it in the United States. 

_,, We run the risk of being captured there and then if we don’t appease the 
F ilipinos by giving them what they want, they will strike us in the back 
or any other way they can. Already they have said to me that the reason 
we locked so many of them up at one time and deported so many to Guam 
was because we were afraid some other nation would strike us, and they (the 
— ) would unite with them. They have said this to me time and 

As I said to you to-day, they knew they practically had their independence 
bef re Manila City fell, as they had conquered all the outposts in the Philip- 
pines, driven them all in, and had the Spaniards practically starved to 
- ath; had their government established in 5 miles of Manila, in Cavite 

rovince, and the people were satisfied with it and loyal to 


ears, and 


bDOPOoOrPOP>OPO 


hoa ) Aguinaldo and 
ais po ley and they stated to me that they were satisfied. ey had the 
Spaniards in a hole and in six months would have accomplished their de- 


sires, and now that they haven't got their independence and we haven't said 
that Wwe were going to give it to ‘hom they feel core and disappointed. _ 
Q. What do you think of the conditions in the Sulu Archipelago? 


A. My informati i 
the efetes ne — ee ehesate’y reliable that we may have war with 


‘ ) n Francisco. We are going to have trouble 
sure with those people if concessions are not ted 
for, which I do not Pelieve will be granted. 5 that Saleen one 


ae do not believe they will ever 

& AI to our laws and customs. fore they will surrender they will fight 

© their death, and we will have to exterminate them or make concessions 

which will be inconsistent with our policy. 

Pm have talked to Filipino soldiers who were in the Spanish army down 

i rt, and they have told me that one Moro will attack a ment and will 
‘\. three or four men before he can be killed. It is their ion that when 





they kill one man when they die they go direct to heaven. Part of their re- 
Po is to have slaves and harems, and they will never surrender them short 
of their lives. My idea is that we had better give them up and let them go. 
They will not give up slavery nor their harems, and we can not stand them, 
and they will not submit to our laws and customs, and they must do so, as there 
is nothing else left for them to do unless we exterminate them. 

. Will it do to use the native soldier as a part of our Army? 

A. There are two parts of the Filipinos. One portion will do and the other 
will not. Those who opposed the Spaniards and who were led by Aguinaldo 
will not do for us. ‘Those who remained true to the Spaniards until their 
downfall will do if well selected. The former are largely in the majority. 

2. What makes you think that? 

. Because those who were loyal to Spain have been loyal to us, and they 
are compo@d of Macabebes and a very few Tagalogs. The Macabebes fight 
their neighbors and everybody else, because all the natives are opposed to 
them because they took sides with the Spaniards. 

. Are there not other tribes that would make good soldiers? 

. Yes, there are; the Dlocanas and Visayans and a few scattered Taga- 


| logs, if they are commanded by good American officers. 


Q. Is it not common repute, however, that these native tribes, and partic- 
ularly the Macabebes, commit various outrages upon the people and upon 
the women in acting as soldiers? 

A. That is their reputation, and various charges have been filed against 
them for raping the women, murdering, and robbing. They have to be con- 
trolled absolutely along these lines with great vigilance. We must give 
them great credit for what they have done for us. 

Mr. HoLurncswortu. The Filipinos are great gamblers from the time 
they leave the cradle to the time they hit the grave. They will gamble by 
moter. 

2. at proportion of the land is owned by the masses? 

. Not over 15 per cent. The balance is held by the United States and 
the friars. Not the church, but the friars. 

Q. Are the Filipinos as a race easily controlled; if so, by what means are 
they the easiest reached? 

A. The Filipino is the easiest person controlled that I ever came in contact 
with by giving him honest, just, and upright treatment; treating him as you 
would your brother or a good neighbor, paying him what you owe him, 
showing him any courtesy that you would have him show you, and he will 
do anything he can for you. This has been my experience with them, and I 
have seen a great many in and out of Manila. t have been in the Secret 
Service for nearly a year in Manila. 

I enlisted in the Spanish-American war as a private, and was mustered out 
as regimental quartermaster-sergeant, and served later in the Twenty-ninth 
Infantry, United States Volunteers, as a second lieutenant, and was offered 
various positions under the civil government in the Philippines, but I de- 
clined them all. 

Q. Are you familiar with San Juan bridge, where Grayson shot the Fili- 
pino on Fe >ruary 4, 18997 

A. Iam; I have been over it several times, both day and night. 

. How far was it at that time from the limits of Manila city? 

. Not over a mile anda half. Efforts are being made now to include it 
in the city limits. The officials are working on a map that will include it in 
the limits. 

2. Were you in Cuba during the Spanish-American war? 


Yes; I was in the city of Trinidad. 
. 
z: Trinidad four or five months. There isno question but what 


How lon 
I was in 
the Filipino is far superior mentally, morally, and physically to the Cuban. 


No. 3. 

Interview I had with Joseph G. Garcia, a young Spaniard in the employ 
as the interpreter of the United States Army, on board the Sheridan: 

“T was born in Cadiz, south Spain. Iam 17 years old. I am an orphan. 
I came to Manila August 16,1896. I can speak, read, and write English, which 
I have learned some little in Manila. Most of it I learned in the Fourth In- 
fantry, United States Army, as interpreter of Spanish and Tagalog. I was 
employed by the United States Government April 1, 1900, and have been 
ever since. I began to work for the Fourth Infantry April 1, 1900. 

**T have been interpreter for Colonel Baldwin and am now on my way to 
California to go to school. I have talked to General Trias and other leading 
Filipinos. General Trias said (and all the others) that the Filipinos wanted, 
and still want, the same freedom and rights the Americans have; that they 
expected them. I am satisfied that is what they want. I saw the battle of 
Manila Bay and city both. I am convinced if independence was given or 

romised the Filipinos, they would be peaceful. About 45 per cent can read 
and write Spanish and Tagalog in Cavite Province. 

“*T have been nearly all over that province of about 120,000 people. Governor 
Trias is governor by appointment of Governor Taft, and, as far as I can see, 
he is a good man, all right. He is an educated man of the Manila schools. 
He had to surrender. e@ was very sick when he surrendered. His army 
had nothing to eat and he was surrounded by the United States troops. He 
told me that he and his soldiers were almost starved. He had 125 soldiers, 
including him, and 117 rifles. There were 2 colonels also of this number, 
At least 8,000 native soldiers in the Spanish army at Manila, who left the 
Spanish army, took their arms and went over to Aguinaldo when he came 
to Manila. 

“The insurgent forces aided the Americans to fight the battle of Manila 
City. When these native soldiers left the Spanish army there remained 
about 3,000 native soldiers who could not get away to join Aguinaldo—those 
who did were on the outskirts of the city and got away. The others could 
not. The Spanish soldiers in Manila could not escape into the country or 
mountains as the American army approached, but they could not do so be- 
cause the insurgent army was on the outskirts of the city and they were 
afraid to go out. 

“They were short of water and food, and had been so for thirty-seven 
8. hey were shut off from all outside communication and could get 
hing by land or sea. By surrounding the Spanish army this way the 
Filipinos were of great service to the American Army—Dewey cut off by 
sea and Aguinaldo off by land all supplies. The Spanish ory could not 
have held out much longer under these conditions. They had nothing to 
eat, practically, and Aguinaldo had cut off the water. ‘ 

*T was in the city all the time. I had an uncle in Manila,and my aunt 
sent me to live with him. 

“Up to this battle the United States forces and Aguinaldo were friendly. 
He and his forces were excluded from Manila by American forces when the 
surrender was made to the American Army. hey did come to Ermitaand 
Malate. I heard of no depredations they committed. I lived out there 
before and after this battle of Manila, city and bay. I think I would have 
heard of any wrongs they committed if they had existed. I live right out 
in the same place and neighborhood that they were in. Isaw them when 
they went out of the city five days or about after the city fell. 

“Tam going to try and work my way through school in California. If I 


da 
no 
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can't I will come back to the omiepinss with Colonel Baldwin. I have come 
in contact with many Filipinos in the islands. I was paid $25 gold and sub- 
sistence as interpreter.” 

Colonel Baldwin introduced this bright little Spaniard to me in the Colo- 
nel's office and said that he was bright and honest as anybody, and he was 
going to try to have him educated in California. I wrote the young man's 
words down just as he spoke them, and he impressed me as he had Colonel 
Baldwin, who knew him well. 

The young man said he was nota friend of the Filipinos, and while they 
wanted their independence, as stated, that they ought not have it. 


No. 4, 


An interview I had with a doctor major in the United States Army. writ- 
ten by his own pen: 

larrived in the Philippines June, 1899, and I have been on duty on the 
transports and at the different posts in the islands. I was also in China dur- 
ing the trouble there. From what I have read and observed, this is nota 
place a white man can thrive in by working in the open sun. He may live in 
the shade. He can not work on the farm. 

I have noticed very many men strong and robust, of temperate habits, 
teamsters and soldiers, who managed to get along, but they soon broke down 
and gave in, as they could not stand the climate. The women seem to suffer 
more than the men and they fade away. They become ansmic, and, as in 
all tropical climates, their menses are irregular and the flow very large and 
aac oe and childbirth is very distressing. That is the history in English 
colonies. 

The figures reported in the States and out here are very misleading as to 
the percentage of soldiers who are sick. They are not purposely to mislead, 
but in effect they do. Many soldiers are carried on theduty list who are sick, 
and they will not go on the sick list because in this climate they did not im- 
prove so much when on the sick list—I mean they would not improve enough 
to induce them to leave the duty list to go on the sick list—and they could 
not go home unless their cases became chronic or until their time was up, so 
that they lag along on the duty list until they become sick, and rather than 
go on the sick list they remain for duty until their time is up and they are 
sent home. Ina very sick or chronic condition they send the soldiers to the 
United States. 

The death rate reported from the Philippines is misleading; for instance, 
those that actually die in the Philippines are recorded as dying there of course, 


but those who take sick and are sent to the States, some of whom die on the | 


way and may die after arriving in the States, of course the Philippine climate 
is often the cause of both deaths; that is those in the United States and the 
Philippines. The official reportsas of the deathsinthe Philippines may show 
allright comparatively speaking, but when you combine those who actually 
die in the Philippine Islands and those dying after being sent to the United 
States of diseases contracted in the Philippine Islands the total shows quite 
a different condition of things when we read about it. 

I have never been able to get at the number of deaths in the Philippine 
Islands plus those who die in the United States, owing to the diseases con- 
tracted in the Philippine Islands, nor have I been able to ascertain the number 
of deaths of soldiers in the States that contracted their diseases in the Phil- 
ey Islands. You must combine those who die in the Philippine Islands, or 
those who were taken sick while in the Philippine Islands who die, in order 
to get at the number of deaths caused by the 
that is the way to get atit. It would be hard to 
an official statement showing the number of deaths in the States of soldiers 
who have been to the Philippine Islands and went home sick or were taken 
am after they started and die plus the number of deaths in the Philippine 

sianas. 

Men are doing duty in the Philippine Islands every day who in the States 
would not be permitted to leave the hospital on a pass; that I know from 
actual observation. 
avoid going on sick list. The conditions and surroundings are such in the 
Philippine Islands as to cause insanity to a certain extent. They are isolated 
away ree civilization. Bad food, circumstances more or less distressing, is 
——_ of itself to cause insanity, and it does do it. 

Add to that the climate and the heatand the general depressing effects of 
the Tropics, and you have what produces insanity in the Philippine Islands. I 
am informed that when they return to the States many improve. 


NO LOVE FOR AMERICANS. 


Filipinos don’t like the Americans. They say they can not see any dif- 
ference in the fight they have been making for their independence and the 
fight that American colonists made for their independence. Many of them 
have talked to me along these lines. There are a few merchants and prop- 
erty owners around Manila and some of the larger towns who profess friend- 
ship for the Americans for personal reasons. At least, many say s0, because 
itis to their interest to protect their property; but the masses of the Fili- 
pinos want independence. 

i don’t think anything else will satisfy them. If independence had been 
jiven them at the beginning when we took Manila city we would probably 
nad no trouble with them, and if Congress would now pass a law declaring 

at at a future date their independence would be given it would be a great 

imulus toward having absolute peace in the islands, and I believe that all 
warlike deportment of the Philippine Islands would end. 

The trouble is they don’t understand what we want to do with them or 
what we are going to do with them, and they never have understood it. 
They lack confidence in our work. They have been deceived so long and so 
often that they look upon all white men the same. Their idea is that we 
propose to make all that we can out of the country and go away, and many 
of them have asked me why it is that the Americans came here and soon re- 
turned to the States. They say that it shows that the Americans don't care 
anything for them or their country, but they merely go there to make 
money and then leave. They have asked me why I didn’t bring my wife 
and family there, and also why others did not bring their families there; 
and think it strange that we want the country and do not care to live there. 

The death rate among children is very high, but of course the birth rate 
is also high, as it is in all tropical countries, which make up for the high 
death rate. 

The Filipino feels that there are enough learned and educated men in 
their ranks to hold office and make their laws and execute them. In the 
smaller towns the lesser fry can manage the affairs; in other words, they have 
enoughability in their own ranks to run their country in a manner satisfac- 
tory to themselves. 

Taking our management of the Indians in America and comparing it with 
the way that the Spaniards have governed the Philippine Islands, I believe 
the results are better than the Spaniards have been given credit for. 
have built their cities and they have built up a certain amount of trade, and 
they have built schools. Until 1896 the white man could travel anywhere in 
the islands with impunity. Of course, now and then there were certain 
ladrones who would attack them, the same as in America. 

The Filipinos won't talk to any Army officer much, and I have only been 
able to get information from them upon which I base these statements as 


hilippine Islands climate, and | 
et, and I have never seen | 


They are short of men, and the soldiers realize that and | 


They | 


I would get more or less in their confidence. I have seen and talked with a 
reat many in the eT roa in which I have been. I have been in 
anila, Batangas, and the Camarines, in and about Nueva Caceras, where 

there are a great many insurrectos, but now the neighborhood in and about 

Nueva Caceras has been practically pacified. 


BRUTALITY. 


I have not seen with my own eyes any brutality visited upon the Filipinos 
by the American soldiers, but I have sat for hours and listened to experi- 
ences related by officers and soldiers who told of punishment that they had 
seen visited on the Filipinos that I did not believe any white man would 
visit upon any human being, and certainly not an American soldier; but, be- 
in protes by their uniform, they have done so. 

nis brutality is the exception and not the rule, and has been deemed ab- 
solutely necessary by our troops, yet it is deplorable that we have to resort 
to such means to accomplish our ends; possibly I am a poor judge, being a 
civilian. I have rather admired the Filipinos for refusing to turn traitor 
upon his neighbor or comrades, and I have heard officers express the same 
sentiments. I have heard men speak admiringly of the Filipino for so do- 
ing, admiring his pluck and grit. The way they have stuck to their neighbor 
in this would do credit toany white man, and I have heard many of them 
say so. 

MUTUAL BRUTALITY. 


The Filipinos have mistreated our soldiers, in some instances shockingly 
so, but _I have not thought that the American soldier _should condescend to 
their plan of punishment asa retaliatory measure. I don't think we ever 
did so with the Indians. We have killed their soldiers in open battle and 
have captured and executed them, but this is not the kind of punishment I 
speak of; that is legitimate warfare. It is brutality I speak of, and that has 
made the Filipinos revengeful. If this brutality had been eliminated it would 
have been better. I don’t believe two wrongs make a right. 

These people are entirely capable of governing themselves ina wer that 
is entirely suitable to themselves. There is no question about that. But to 
say they are capable of the civilized Government that we have at this date in 
the United States is going too far for them—too much for them to grasp at 
this moment. We have had to work for over two hundred years to get to 
our present status as American citizens. _ i 

These people are capable of running their government, creating one and 
running it to suit themselves, and one with which they would be entirely sat- 
isfied. They have a great many very able men in their ranks, educated law- 
yers, doctors, etc. ace 

The Spanish friars are very much disliked wherever I have heard them 
spoken of, and the people, as a rule, are against them. The Filipinos love 
their own padres and the padres sympathize with the Filipinos, very natu- 
rally. 

I can not see any possible benefit that our Government will derive from 
holding onto these islands permanently, but do see the opportunity of being 
involved with other powers, and I think the very fact of having these pos- 
sessions so far from home would be the cause of internal discord at home 
and troubles with foreign powers. I think something should be done to get 
rid of the islands. You can notarm and trust the native, as he will ure these 
arms against you in case of foreign war in hope of gaining his independence. 
We will have to keep an immense army and navy to defend the sovereignty 
of the United States, which of course would be conducted, in the first place, 
in the Philippine Islands. 

Instead of the Philippine Islands strengthening the United States mili- 
tarily, it weakens her and increases our expenses far beyond any possible 
hope of benefits. It weakens our Monroe doctrine, if it doesn’t destroy it. 
It opens up a way for them to attack the Monroe doctrine, and they are 
now talking about it, and they have a perfect right to do so. 

Naval stations would accomplish all needed without the islands. The 
Army officer is notin favor of the islands, though ye! youngsters who were 
recently coramissioned are, and they are the least able to judge with their 
limited experience. 5 . F 

The possibility of the future commercial value of the Philippine Islands 
does not warrant the jeopardizing our national welfare, especially in a 
country a8 young as ours. 


No. 5. 


An interview I had with a leading Army official: 
. How long did you serve in Cuba and how long in the Philippine Islands 
in the United States Army? [ : aa Ne 
A. Iwas in Cuba during the Santiago campaign and in the Philippine 
Islands for over two years. - 
Q. Which of the two peoples, the Cubans or the Filipinos, are the superior 
race? 
A. I think the Filipinos are very superior in intelligence and education to 
the Cubans. 
Q. How about morals? 
A. They aresuperiorin moralsalso. _ 
. Are the women moral in the Philippine Islands? 
. They are, I believe. ; 
. Whatever the immoralities are, they are confined almost, if not en- 
tirely, to the other brown races? : 
A: Yes. To the Chinos and to what are known as the Mestizas and 
Japanese. 
t . Did you ever see a drunken Filipino? 
x I think during the entire time I was in the Philippine Islands I never 
saw but one Filipino under the influence of an intoxicating drink. 
. Do you know what he drank? : 
. Some of the officers had some wine and delegated this Filipino to carry 
it, and he drank some. 
. Are the Filipinos quick and ambitious to learn? 
They are. 
Aren't the children very bright? 
A. Yes; I consider them so. 
Q. What per cent can read and write their native dialects? _ F 
A. About 90 per cent of the population are civilized, and I believe all of the 
children have learned to read and write their native language, and generally 
before the age of 10 years. 
Q. Does that apply to the adults too? 
A. Of course if the children learn, the adults already know. 
9. Do they have newspapers and other periodicals? : . 
A. They did until our occupation. I have in my possession copies of pet - 
odicals published in Tagalic and Spanish, and these periodicals I speak of are 
| of a very educative nature. They discuss such subjects as geography. phys 
ies, and nearly all branches that are taught in the schools, and give definl- 
| tions, etc., which are very educative in their nature. 
Q. Do they discuss politics any? ‘ In 
A. They discuss polisles, religion, and nearly all branches of science. i 
brief, excluding the savages—and they are back in the mountains- near 
all, or quite all of the Filipinos can read and write, and do read and w ate 
| their native dialects, ond their newspapers are many and they are 4» y 
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edited. I could not say that they were many, but I think had a pretty good | I consider the islands toa great extent free from the epidemics which gen- 


circulation. ‘ 

2. They were all suppressed by American occupation? ‘ 

. [could not say that they were suppressed by American occupation, 
but they were discontinued owing to the unsettled state of affairs. 

Q. Did you ever see anything about the American Constitution or the 
Declaration of indagenionce or American laws in these papers. 

A. I don’t know that I have. 

2. You don’t remember? 

. No; not perfectly. I have seen the American Constitution more or less 
discussed in what is called the ‘‘ Republica” in the early days of our occupa- 
tion of the islands, and they discussed our American institutions to some 
extent. 

Q. Are the Filipinos people of refinement and decorous in their attentions 
to guests? 

A. Very. : F 

Q = they expect and demand the same of one who is their guest? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are they quick to resent an insult or oppression? 

A. I have not known them to show any great resentment, but I do be- 
lieve they are very sensitive. as 

. In other words, you mean that they expect to be treated deferentially’ 

. Yes; and when treated otherwise t ee een it. 

Q. Did you distribute or did you see distributed any copies of the Consti- 
tution or Declaration of Independence in the islands? 

A. There was an order published in which, as I remember it, the Declara- 
tion or Constitution, I don’t remember which, was translated into Tagalog 
and Spanish and sent out tothe Army. I don’t remember to what extent it 
was aaa to the natives. Personally I had no opportunity to distrib- 
ute them. 

Q. It was translated into Sate and Tagalic and it was either the Con- 
stitution or the Declaration of Independence. 

A. I think it was the Constitution only. 

Q. What effect did the distribution of the Constitution or Declaration 
have on these people? F 

A. —" I don’t know that it had any effect. Icould not say. It is hard 
to judge. : 

Q. they ever talk to you about it? 

A. No. 

Q. What part of the islands were you in? 

A. I campaigned various parts of Luzon and visited some of the other 
islands, Cebu and Samar, and some of the smaller islands that I don’t remem- 
ber the names of. We just went with the launch while lying in Cebu and 
Samar—in the vicinity of these two islands, however. 

Q. You are familiar with these two islands and the people? 

A. Well, [could notsay. Youcan’tget familiar in a week or so, you know. 

Q. Well, you remained in the islands three years? 

A. Oh, you mean the a people? 

Q. You think you are familiar with the Philippine people? 

A. Yes; Ido. I k the Tagalic language sufficiently well to get along 
in conversation with them. ‘ 

Q. Do you speak Spanish? 

A. Well, yes; ane to get along; enough to converse with the Spanish. 
. Do these people like to be called savages and Corabis? 

. I don’t consider them savages. 
ve they resent being criticised as savages? 

es. 
. Itis very offensive to them? 

es. 

Did you ever hear of them being called Corabis? 
. [have heard them called all sorts of names, niggers, etc. 

Do they resent that? 
. Well, I said a while ago I had never seen them show any great resent- 
ment. They feel it very much. 

Q. Are they superior to our negroes? 

A. Lconsider them so. 

Q. They are superior mentally and morally? 

A. Yes; I consider them so. ae: 

Q. Are they not ambitious to be something as individuals, and something 
as a people? 

A. Yes. 

Q. They are superior to the Chinamen? 

A. Farsuperior to them. 

_Q. Will it weaken us or strengthen us to permanently hold the Philip- 
pine Islands, from a military standpoint? 

é aoe a military standpoint I should say that it would weaken us. 

. Why so? 

A. Because it necessitates our having a large portion of our Regular Army 


POPOPOPOPOS 
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gency, oran attack upon our country. 
_Q. Do you mean an attack upon this side of the world between the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific? 

A. Yes; that is what I meant to say. The powers at which we would 
probably be at war would be European powers, and if it was defensive war- 
fare we would not have the men immediately available for defense. 

Q. You mean that we could not quickly defend the Philippine Islands if 
we were attacked there and we could not defend with the soldiers there the 
mainland of the United States? 

Q. Yes; it divides our army, where they could neither be supported 
promptly or support others promptly. 

Q. By remaining in the Philippine Islands are we more likely to get into 
complications than if we did not remain there? 

. Well, I could not say that. 

. Are we not nearer to them? 

5 ee 7 who? 

. To the European powers. 

- NO; I could not say that we are. 

. How far away from China are we? 

. From San Francisco about 7,000 miles. 

. How far is it from the Philippine Islands to China? 

. About three or four days’ run. 

. How did the troops hold out in their health in the fighting in China? 

. Well, I was not in China at the time of the fighting. 

g. How does the climate affect the white man in the Philippine Islands? 

In short, is ita white man’s country or not? 

A. I will say this: I was in Manila very little. I was out in the provinces 

most of the time with native troops. I heard a t deal of complaint in 
anila among the troops about the climate. I had 14 American officers under 

me. Twoof these had to return to America for their health, and 2 others 

were considerably affected by the climate. My health was excellent; but I 
ad already had the yellow fever in Cuba, and was rather an immune from 

other fevers. However, speaking pprecnely I think if a white man was 

there and took good care of himself and hada change now and then toa 

colder climate, say, Japan, I do not see why he should not have good health. 


POPOPOPOPO> 





: : y | tion, so as to regulate the competition with 
in the Philippine Islands, where they won’t be available in case of emer- | 


erally occur in that region of the world. 

2. Is Manila a healthier place than in the provinces? 

- Ishould consider Manila a very unhealthy locality. It is low and does 
not have sufficient drainage. 

2. Must we havea standing army in the Philippine Islands? 

. If we hold them as colonies—that is, without giving them all the rights 
of American citizenship, it will necessitate keeping a large standing army 
there continually. 

2. Do they object being held as colonies and not making them citizens? 

4. I understand that is what they are fighting for—to be citizens. 

2. Will you explain what you heard them say about this? 

. I believe their ones in the insurrection was either to secure inde- 
pendence or to secure all the rights and privileges of a free people; that is, 
with the sovereignty vested in the United States for that matter; but what 
I mean by a free people, as our American citizens are free, and I believe that 
those who have voluntarily surrendered have either done so for their own 
personal interests or they have been persuaded that it is our intention to 
eventually give them those rights and privileges that I have spoken of; that 
is, either give thei independence or incorporate them as part of our people. 

> You mean incorporate them as a State? 

. Imean asa part of our people. Maybe a Territory, but the Constitu- 
tion is to be extended to them. 

Q. Then these people, according to your observation and experience 
among them, rebelled because they desired their independence, or all the 
anes es of American citizenship, or a free people, that we have—that is, to 

made into a State of the United States or one of the Territories of the 
United States, and enjoy all the privileges of American citizenship under 
our Constitution, and those who have voluntarily surrendered have done so 
for their own personal interest, hope of office, or something, or they believe 
that ultimately they will be given their independence or made a free people. 
This would apply to the officers of rank, the leaders? 

A. The leaders haveinthe main been given high offices, a great many 
have been, but what per cent I do not know. Lukebarn, one of their most 

rominent members, was ex-governor of Cavite; also Buencamino, Alejan- 
drino, Paterno, and others of that class, were given offices. 

Q. You have, of course, talked with many Filipinoa, and from the impres- 
ar = got from them is what you base your opinion upon? 

. Yes. 

Q. If we do not give these people their independence, or make thema Ter- 
ritory or a State of the Union, giving them all the rights that we enjoy, you 
state that we will have to have a standing army there? How large? 

A. Sufficiently large to enforce the military governor. 

Q. Your opinion isthat if we do not give them all the rights we enjoy we 
must — them at the point of the sword? 

A. Yes. 

Q. We have educated these people in the way of fighting and in the art of 
war, have we not? 

A. They are very quick to observe, and I believe will profit by our meth- 
ods if the opportunity presents itself. Of course if we get all their arms 
away from them and they can not get any more, they may then quit fighting 
us. In other words, they may see the hopelessness of their cause and quit 
until a better opportunity is presented. 

Q. Your idea is then that until they are given the rightsand privileges that 
you have alluded to that they are going to keep up actual war if they have 
arms, and if not they will wait for an ety to start it again? 

A. They will keep up as long as they think they have any chance. 

Q. Suppose, then, they lay down their arms, is it your idea they will seek 
a good opportunity to get those rights and privileges that youallude to? Are 

ou familiar with the proclamation that was issued by Aguinaldo on July 1, 
808? 

A. Ihave read it, but have forgotten the details of it. 

Q. Let me refresh your memory. I read from John D. Ford's (of the 
United States Navy) book called “An American Cruiser in the East,” at 
page 501. You will find it also in Sawyer’s book and in Halstead’s book. Is 
this the one you allude to? 

‘**], The independence of the Philippines shall be proclaimed. 

‘*2. A republic shall be established with a government designated by Gen- 
eral Aguinaldo and approved by the admiral and general commanding the 
Uni States forces. 

“3. The government will recognize the temporary intervention of com- 
missioners designated for the present by the United States. 

“4. The American protectorate shall be recognized on the same conditions 
as arranged for Cuba. 

‘*5. The Philippine ports shall be opened free for the universal commerce 
of the world. 

‘*§. Precautionary measures shall be adopted against Chinese immigra- 
e work of the natives. 

“7, The corrupt judicial system at present existing shall be reformed, 
intrusting at the commencement the administration of justice to competent 
European legal officials. . 

“8. The complete liberty of association, as likewise that of the press, shall 
be declared. 

“9. There shall be a general religious toleration, but measures shall be 
adopted for the abolition and expulsion of the religious communities who 
with an iron hand have heretofore demoralized the actual civil administra- 
tion. 

“10. Measures conducive to the working, development, and prospects of 
the natural resources of the country shall be adopted. 

“11. The development of the public wealth shall be facilitated, together 
with the opening up of roads and railways. 

“12. The existing obstacles to the forming of commercial enterprises and 
investment of foreign capital shall be Cupgremed. 

“13. The new government will keep the public order, and will be obliged 
to prevent every act of reprisal against the Spaniards. 

“14, The Spanish official element shall be removed to some other safe and 
healthy island until the opportunity is presented for them to return to Spain.” 

A. Ihave in my papers a copy of his proclamation, but it has been some 
time since I have read it, and I could not say whether this is it or not. 

Q. You see that the very first sentence is that independence will be pro- 
claimed? 

A. Yes. . A a 

Q. What do you think we should do with the Philippine Islands? ; 

A. As an American citizen, I think itisour duty to give them all the rights 
and privileges of a free people, either as a part of our Republic, or we should 
give them an independent government and should prevent that government 
against encroachments from foreign powers until such time as they areable 
to protect themselves. - " : 

. If we would do this now, or if we would promise this by a statute, not 
by simple words or proclamations, do you not believe that these people would 
ae once become reconciled and contented and lay down their arms and wait 
until we would redeem our promise? 

A. Ido; and I believe that within a very short time any American would 
be able to travel without escort through any portion of the islands without 
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danger except from the savage tribes and from the ladrones and Tulusanes, 
who recognize no law. 

Q. Do you not believe that if the United States had said to these people at 
the beginning—that is, before the clash between our forces and the insur- 
gents—that we are going to give you independence as quick as you are able 
to maintain it, that they would have been content and we would have had 
no clash with them? 

+. een by giving them some definite statement, as you could by a statute 
or iAaw. ao. 

Q. Have they ever understood over there really what we were going to do 
with them, and has not that been one of our troubles? 

A. Lhave never understood myself; I don’t see how they could. 

Q. Well, has not that been one of our troubles? 

A. Yes; they have never known what was going to be the ultimate disposi- 
tion of them. And what they feared was that they would become slaves or 
vassals, and they wanted freedom, and this is what they want-now. 

Q. If they had an army anda navy anda suitable government set up for 
them through our kind offices, they to have a voice in framing this govern- 
ment, how long would it be before they would be capable of maintaining 
their independence, and with the strength and dignity that is characteristic 
of the other brown races of the world? 

A. They have immense resources and in a few years would be able to equip 
an seaey and build a navy that would put them on a defensive footing equal 
to Japan 

Q. Haven't they many leading learned men who are capable of ruling and 
controlling that government in a way entirely acceptable to them and to us? 

A. I believe that to be the case. I have no doubt about it. They havea 
great many learned men there. 

. And haven't these men been identified immediately in framing and 
making the laws and forming even the young government we have over there 
in that country? 

A. Well, to just what an extent they have had a voice in that I do not 
know, but I know there are a great many of them who are holding office 
under our government; they occupy places in the supreme court, and they 
are governors of provinces, but towhat extent they have had a voice in fram- 
ing the laws I do not know. 

. Did they not have a government that they had framed and we executed 
under what is known as the Aguinaldo government? 

A. They hada government which was framed by themselves, and I believe 
oocanene under the conditions that existed and to the extent that it had been 
pertected. 

«). It was operating all right so far as you were able to learn? 

' A So far as I was able to know, it was. Of course, it was in its mere 
niancy. 
; Q. As an infant government it was operating all right and was satis- 
actory? 

A. It seemed to have the unanimous approval of the people at that time. 

. And that was just when they had gotten out of the struggle of 1896 and 
1897 and were going into a struggle with us, and that government was oper- 
ating acceptably to the masses of the people? 

A Yes. 

Q. Have you ever examined what form of government they had? 

A. Well, not critically I have not. I have read their papers, their political 
organ, The Republica, which was full of patriotic articles. The people seem 
to be striving toward progression. 

Q. Don’t you think the start they made was a very remarkable start, and 
what they accomplished was equally remarkable? 

A. I think it was sufficient to demonstrate their ability to establish a suit- 
able and permanent government. 

Q. Even without our assistance? 

A. Without our assistance, other than in preventing the invasion of the 
Philippines by other powers. 

Q. The Americans did not aid in the establishment of the government 
ve are talking of? 

A. No: without any assistance whatever, so far as the establishment of 
the government was concerned, it being understood that we would defend 
them against invasion by the powers, as they are weak. 

Q. Are you familiar with the Negros government? 

A. No. 

Q. — don’t know about them establishing a government down there? 
A. No. 

. Are you familiar with the relations that existed between Dewey and 
Aguinaldo? 

A. Nothing more than newspaper comment. 

@. Have you ever heard the people over there talk about the promises 
Dewey made or our men made to Aguinaldo? 

A. No 

Q. Were you there when the first shot was fired at San Juan bridge? 

A. No, I was not; and the first shot was fired on the — day of January, 
in which a Filipino officer was killed. 

Q. The first shot of the war was fired on the 4th of February, but I under- 
stand there were conflicts between our outposts previous to that, and that 
on one occasion firing took place in which a Filipino officer was killed. 

Q. This was the one that was killed, as you state, in January? 

A. I think the date of it was about the middle of January. 

Q. Do you know the cause of this first shot on the 4th of February? 

A. No. It was evidentiy the intention of the Filipinos to make an attack 
upon our forces on that date. 

Q@. What makes you think so? 

A. From a telegram that I captured ashort time ago, about a year ago, 
dated 9 o'clock, February 4, from Fernandes Gray, which, translated, was, 
in substance, as follows. The telegram was translated at Santa Anna at 9 
o'clock, February 4. “‘Telegram transmitted Malolos received. General 
Ricarta not here. Weare of the opinion that if we open fire the Americans 
will attack. We await instructions from Malolos.” 

Q. Have you that telegram’ 

A. No; it was turned in with the other papers to the War Department. 

. Where and when? 

. In May, 1901, at Manila. : : 

Q. This telegram was dated February 4, 9a.m.orp.m.? You are certain 
it was 9a. m.? 

A. Of course Iam giving this all from memory. 

Q. And was written by whom? : 

A. It was among the papers of Fernandes Gray, who was an insurgent 
officer in the command of Pio del Piloro, but I am not positive. 

Q. And was addressed to who? 

A. As IT remember, it was addressed to the secretar 

@. Malolos was then the seat of government of the 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think it was the intention of Aguinaldo to have war against the 
Americans at this time’ 

A. I think it was the intention of the leaders of the Filipinos to secure in- 
dependence and. believing that their purposes were in danger, caused the 
conflict at that time. 


of war at Malolos. 
hilippines? 
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Q. As I understand your answer, and if I do not understand it correctly 
explain it, is that at this time, and as it had been all the time previous, these 
people wanted to secure their independence, and conditions had gotten to 
where it looked at this time as though they were not going to do it, and it 
was their intention to have independence peaceably, and if not, to fight 
for it. 

A. Yes; that is my impression. 

Q. Do you know where Aguinaldo was when this 4th of February shot 
was fired’ 

A. He was at Malolos. 

Q. And he stated to me that he was playing on the piano at the time the 
telegram came to him notifying him of the first shot, and that he paid no 
attention to the first telegram, and not until he got the second telegram did 
he pay any attention to it, thinking it was a joke someone was playing on 
him, and then he went down_to the telegraph office to Gnd out something 
about it, but the lines were all cut and he could not communicate because 
the lines were all disconnected, and next morning he sent two lawyers into 
os to find out about it, and they were not allowed to go through our 

orces. 

He stated to me that it was not his purpose to have war with us, and in 
feply to aquestion I asked him, did he want to fight the United States, he 
laughed, as much as to say, “I should say not,” and in substance said, 
“Who does want to fight the United States?” That was his way of answer- 
ing. If at_this time Major-General Otis had been conciliatory, or if the 
American Congress had said—and of course that means by statute or by a 
resolution having the power of a statute—that we don’t want any conflict 
with you, we don’t want to hold you permanently, and as quick as we can 
turn you loose we will give you independence, after having set you up in 
your government here, given you a suitable form of government, we will 
turn you loose, and, if necessary, protect you from foreign nations for a cer- 
tain number of years, do you think we would have hadaclash with them? 

I believe you have already said we would not. You donot think we would 
have had any clash; and if we would do that now, you think it would end the 
trouble over there: and you are perfectly firm and fixed in that opinion, and 
you base this opinion on what you have seen and heard and know about the 
people? 

: @. Do you know anything about the abuses of our people by the Filipinos 
or the abuse of the Filipinos by our people’ 

A. Ina conflict between two forces there are bound to be always breaches 
of discipline. I do not believe any abuses have been countenanced by the 
Filipino government, and certainly not on the part of our men by our mili- 
tary authorities. 

. Inother words, the lawlessness has been without the authority of either 
the Filipino or the American forces and has been by that gang of people who 
follow in the wake of an army or precede it and for their own personal gain 
or spite have recklessly punished people promiscuously. What has been the 
rule with reference to the treatment of our soldiers by the Filipinos, exclud- 
ing this lawless gang? 

A. I believe their treatment has been very considerate. Haven't you 
heard of our prisoners being fed at the Filipino officer's table and treated as 
kindly and considerately as they had means and power to do, and our men 
did the same thing? The case of Captain Roberts not being accustomed to 
Filipino diet or cooking, and Colonel Tecson sent down into one of the towns 
and secured a cook that could cook American fashion for Captain Roberts. 

Q. I have heard of this. Where is Captain Roberts now? 

A. I don't know where he is, but I have frequently heard that men who 
were with them stated on their release that they had been well treated. 

Q. And this is the rule that has obtained with the regular Filipino army? 

A. They are very hospitable, and are disposed to treat everybody depend- 
ent upon their hospitality with every consideration. : 

Q. What makes the Maccabebes so antagonistic to the other Filipinos? 

A. Thisantagonism to the Maccabebes and the Tagalogs is not, as generally 
supposed, a hereditary feud between them previous to the insurrection of 
the Filipinos against the Spanish rule. In 1896 the Spanish Government had 
organized, I th »k, 10 regiments of native troops. In these 10 regiments 2 
regiments wers Maccabebes. 

There were other regiments of Tagalogs, Dliocanos, Visayan, and others; 
that at the beginning of the insurrection against Spain the Maccabebe regi- 
ments were under the command of General Blanco, who was an able officer, 
had been educated in European schools and was a man of high influence 
among the Maccabebes, who, with other prominent Maccabebes, believed 
the time was not ripe for setting up an independent Philippine government 
or successfully conducting a war for independence. , : 

They therefore declined to take any part in the insurrection, while the 
other regiments of native troops joined the insurrection. This state of 
affairs of course necessitated fighting among the native troops that had re- 
mained loyal to Spain and the troops that had revolted. ae 

Q. So tlie Maccabebes wanted to remain Spanish subjects and the Filipinos 
wanted certain wholesome reforms? 5 < 

A. As I stated the Maccabebes did not think the time was ripe when they 
could conduct a war for independence successfully. 





Point Judith Pond, Rhode Island—River and Harbor Appro- 
priation Bill. 





SPEECH 


HON. ADIN B. CAPRON, 


OF RHODE ISLAND. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 3, 1902, 

On the conference report on the bill (H. R. 12346) making ap 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain pub 
ers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CAPRON said: . 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to thank my friend the chairman of 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors [Mr. Burton] for the 
amendment offered by him to this bill providing for a resurvey 
of Point Judith Pond, Rhode Island, with a view to ascertaining 
whether it is desirable to enlarge the entrance to said pond from 
the ocean, and also to thank him for his patient indulgence of me 
in my efforts to secure further recognition of this project by the 

Government, 


sropriations for 
ic works on riv- 
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This is, by comparison with the great projects in the pending | 


bill, a small matter, but to the people of the locality in which the 
proposed improvement is sought to be made it is important. I 
therefore wish to — upon record a brief chronological history 
of the project and the reasons which prompted the action pro- 
yosed at this time, notwithstanding the locality has been reported 
py Government engineers as unworthy of improvement. 

The Chief of Engineers, in his report of July 17, 1895, said: 

Point Judith Pond is a triangular-shaped inland lake of an area of about 
1,800 acres, lying about a mile westward of Point Judith, at the southern ex- 
tremity of the Narragansett shore of Rhode Island, and having a depth of 
from 3 to 10 feet. The pond is separated from the ocean on the ea bya 
sand and gravel beach of about 1,000 to 3,800 feet in width, intersected at the | 
southwestern corner of the pond by a shallow breachway connecting the 
pond with the ocean. The original entrance to this pond was formerly about | 
a mile east of its present position, and is reported to have been completely 
closed up by a severe storm. 

Examinations and surveys of this pond were made by General 
Warren in 1873, Major Livermore in 1888, Captain Bixby in 1892, | 
and Lieutenant Harts in 1895, all of’ whom reported adversely 
upon the plan to _— the former entrance to the pond. 

By direction of the Secretary of War in 1895 further action was 
delayed until the subject could again be considered by Congress. 
Therefore, until now no action has been taken, and the appro- 
priations of $7,500 made in 1892 and $2,500 made in 1894 remain 
unexpended, except that $518.38 was used for surveys, leaving a 
balance of $9,841.62. 

All action heretofore has been taken with a view to opening the 
former entrance to the pond. What is now desired is that the 
opening be made through the present entrance, as shown by the 
correspondence which I shall incorporate with my remarks. 

Toward making this improvement the town of South Kings- | 
town, R. L., in which Point Judith Pond is located, has appropri- | 
ated $13,000, which, together with the unexpended appropriations | 
made by Congress and an additional appropriation of $15.000, a | 
total of about $37,000, will, it is thought, effect the desired im- | 
provement. 

The Committee on Rivers and Harbors has accorded this proj- 
ect greater attention and consideration than its seeming unim- 
portance would warrant, and it was evidently the purpose of that 
committee in the last and in the present Congress to provide that 
the former unexpended appropriations be paid back into the 
Treasury. But the fact that the people of South Kingstown had 
sufficient faith in the practicability of making a breachway at | 
the present entrance to the pond to make a liberal appropriation 
with which to prosecute the work no doubt induced the commit- | 
tee to agree to the amendment offered by my friend [ Mr. Burt« se 
for a resurvey as the greatest concession that could be granted | 
at this time in view of the former*adverse reports of engineers. | 

I again thank my friend and the committee for their courtesy | 
to me and for their painstaking consideration of this project. 








I desire to append the following letters and report of a hearing | 
= re the Committee on Rivers and Harbors in relation to this 
subject: 


PEACE DALE, R. L., January 20, 1902. 
Hon. A. B. CAPRON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Str: We are coasting =aem ane active assistance toward an ap- | 
propriation for Point Judith Pond. You are familiar with some of the de- 
tails of this work. It has been talked about in a general way for many 
years; but the people of the town have taken it up more strongly of late 
than ever before, and have shown their sincerity by appropriating $13,000 
for surveys and the work of opening a permanent breachway. 

The committee have contracted for a canal 5,390 feet long, 75 feet wide on 
the bottom, and 6 feet deep, extending from deep water in the pond to 
within a few feet of the ocean, but they ave not —— enough to build the 
necessary protecting jetties outside anc revet the canal banks, as should be 
done for a few hundred feet back. We think this is a proper subject for 
Government activity, and ask that the soggertanticn of fio, made in 1892 
and 1894, less the amount already expended for surveys, net $9,481.62, be made 
available, and that an additional sum of $15,000 be added. 

The present location for the breachway is better in many respects than 
any that has been suggested in the past. It is shorter, more thoroughly pro- 
tected, and is the natural position for an outlet to this pond, 

Maj. D. W. Lockwood, of the Corps of United States Engineers, reporting | 
August 12, 1897, on the general question of opening Point Judith Pond into 
the ocean, said: “An entrance to be of any service to navigation should have 
a width of 300 feet with a central depth of 8 feet. This passageway would 
require Lee where it crosses the marsh and beach,and the channel into 
the ocean beyond the shore line would uire protecting by jetties of rip- 
rap stone, the west one being made sand tight.” , 

he cost of making such an opening 300 feet in width and continuing it 150 
feet wide to the deep water in the pond would be $22,000, based on the con- 
tract price for the work which is now under way. The two jetties, extend- 
ing one on the west side into 9 feet of water, and one on the east into 7 feet, 
48 suggested by Major Lockwood, and recommended by Mr. F. W. Hodgdon, 
would be about $15,000, a total of $37,000. Deducting from this amount the 
$13.00) a proprinted by the town leaves wanted. Of this amount 
$9,401.62 has already been voted as above. In order to make this available, 
however, it will be necessary to change the phraseology of the act to make it 
read “improving the present entrance ins of the former entrance.” 

_ Maj.G. W. Goethals looked over the plan in a preliminary way, and prom- 
ised to come and see the location later. He saw no objection to the scheme 
ss outlined, but of course would ta no definite opinion at present. The 
one of canal, the ‘ition of the jetties, and the general construction has 
een suggested r careful examination by Mr. F. W. Hodgdon, of Boston, 
who is the engineer of the land and harbor commissioners of Massachusetts, 
and has made a number of very successful breachways and channels into 
the salt ponds on the sandy coast of that State. 





| WILLIAM OC. CLARKE, Esq., 


We would call your attention to the fact that from Wickford to Stoning- 


| ton, upon 40 miles of coast line of Washington County, no outlay has ever 


been made by the United States Government for a permanent landing. This 
breachway when completed would be at a central point on the shore of south- 
ern Rhode Island, and would benefit the towns of South Kingstown, Narra- 
gansett, and Charlestown, and therefore the whole State. 
opine that you will aid us in this matter, 

ours, truly, WM. C. CLARKE, 
WM. C. GREENE, 
CARDER H. TUCKER, 
Committee for the Town of South Kingstown, 





Howse OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 22, 1902. 


Chairman Committee for Town of South Kingstown, R. I., 
Peacedale, R. I. 


DEAR Srr: Your favor of the 20th instant, together with a number of let- 
ters from other citizens of South Kingstown, regarding the need of an appro 


| priation to aid in completing the breach way from Point Judith Pond to the 
| ocean, is received. 


For no other river and harbor project have I labored so strenuously since 
coming to Congress as for this, but I find the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors firmly set against it for the reason, as alleged, that it is not possible to 
make the pond available for the uses of commerce or as an inner harbor of 
refuge without a vast and unwarranted expenditure. This opinion has been 
fixed by the reports of various engineers and by oral hearings when the en- 


| gineers have appeared before the committee. 


I have hitherto labored and shall continue to labor with the committee, and 
wish it were possible for you to furnish me with some new argument which 
might appeal to the mind of the committee. The chairman, Mr. Burton, a 
close friend of mine, says that the improvement is of purely local velue, and 
not in the interest of commerce or shipping. 

Iam stating the facts, without gloss, that you may understand the nature 
and extent of the opposition. 

Very truly, yours, A. B. CAPRON, . C. 
HovussE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 23, 1902. 
Hon. THEODORE E. BURTON, 
Chairman Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Burton: Referring to our conversation of yesterday with 
reference to the Point Judith Pond breachway, when I brought to your at- 
tention an illustrated newspaper article on the subject, I beg to inclose said 


| article for your further consideration, together with several communica- 


tions on the subject which fairly state local conditions and sentiment with 


| respect to the project. These letters are but a few of many I have received 


recently. 
I will regard it as a great favor if you will kindly consider the matter fur- 
ther in the light of the local efforts that are under way to improve the 


breach way. 
A. B. CAPRON. 


Very truly, yours, 
NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I., January 25, 1902. 
Hon. ApiIn B. CAPRON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Sir: Your letter of the 22d in reply to letter of the 20th to you in 


| relation to obtaining an a ———— for the establishment of a permanent 


breachway into Point Judith Pond has been received, and I note your re- 


| quest for the furnishing of some ‘new arguments which might appeal to the 


mind of the committee.” 
This I will do, premising them with the statement that facts in relation to 
this matter, obtained by our committee, are justas stubborn and more truth- 


| ful and convincing now, as to the feasibility of improving the present breach- 


way, than those set forth by engineers against improving the old or former 


| entrance. 


Firstly. We are not expending our money on the former entrance, but at 
a different, shorter place, where a straight line or run can be made by ves- 
sels for about 5 miles to Wakefield and where the channel or canal we have 
gotten about half completed comes into the deep and broad expanse of water 
in the pond. 

Secondly. We are doing this work under a contract, and the contractor 
expresses himself as perfectly satisfied with his terms, price, etc., for the 
dredging of the canal; so we know the number of cubic yards to be moved; 
we have made and possess complete surveys, plats, etc. 

Thirdly. We are basing our requests for aid by the Government as to the 
practicability of this work on the opinion of Mr. Frank W. Hodgdon, civil 
engineer, of boston, who is engineer for the board of land and harbor com- 
missioners of Massachusetts, and who has had experience in opening many 
of the salt ponds along the sandy coast of that State. 

Fourthly. We base our statements as to the amount of money required 
to complete this project to the width of 150 feet into deep water in the pond 
on our contract, and to build the jetties outside and revet the sides of the 
canal on bids for the work in our hands, contractors to give bonds for com- 
pletion, ete. 

Fifthly. The total expenditure complete would require the sum of $57,000, 
and deducting the amount appropriated by the town of South Kingstown 
leaves halance required of $24,000. 

Sixthly. I assert that no Government engineer has ever made a survey of 
the location of our channel and present breachway, which, at this time of 
writing, is at its mouth 100 feet wide, straight, and 10 feet deep; and further, 


| that no Government engineer has any record of soundings made in the sand 


where our canal has been dug, while we have positive knowledge of all de- 
tails thereof. ; 7 
Seventhly. Our plans have been shown to Major Goethals, the United 
States engineer in charge at Newport, who stated that the plan looked feasi- 
ble and that he would come over and look at it. : 
Your allusion to the “reports of various engineers and by oral hearings 
where the engineers have appeared before the committee,’ prompts me to 
say that all reports made had in view the opening or improving the former 
entrance to the pond, meaning the old breachway existing po a gale and 
extraordinary tidal wave in September, 1815, and which location since the 
building of the harbor of refuge has become impracticable, and their esti- 
mates, surveys, etc., of that locality are wholly useless in this project, as 
they are one-half mile from the present breachway, on which our work is 
being done. 
Mr. Burton, chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, says, 
to quote you, ‘‘ That the improvement is of purely local value.’ Well, I re- 
tfully ask if he or you can name any appropriation which was not local? 
Treat it with all the ingeniousness of a master of the English language, and 
it still means pertaining to a place, or toa limited portion of s , limited 
or confined to a spot or definite district. What, I ask, have the numerous 
appropriations made for the Pawcatuck River by the Government, secured 
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by Hon. James M. Pendleton, Hon. Nathan F. Dixon, and Nathan F. Dixon, jr., 
and by Hon. Warren O. Arnold been, except local? Years ago the Pawcatuck 
River was narrow, only 5 miles long, and could only be ascended by small 
boats, and its statistics of commerce when those appropriations were first 
made were no greater than ours, if as large. 

Again, your friend states that this project is not in the interests of com- 
merce or shipping. Upon this statement I answer that in 1887 the carefully 
computed statistics of commerce of South Kingstown were as follows: 


Domestic imports of merchandise, town of South Kingstown, 1887. 




















Articles. * | Tons. | Value. 

a one: cscietiieiattciaianss tee ee $120,000 
Ne nn ed leg eee eae 50,000 | 889,000 
a lL EEE EIS LA TE oi | 2,000 90,000 
I a ce cd eee aie ee oa 10,000 57,000 
III 1c. cinlninsnliv cesonsentcll guiliidelionisiaiieeomaeangen bar ielaaeheaieel 200 7,000 | 
OI ine a esl alee iesledasgtaenneismaleeeaaate 300 8,000 
I na csp iaen tl noieeigetih nee aeesietiovonaca ibaa 100 1,000 
IO, on ccurtictinn anncinn sitnsciipeenedie 100 10,000 
I I i os ssn cece ilove ap sapllinesiitersanumene 1,750 65, 000 
I ae 900 2,700 
I UN cc eeeenitombaniceieenababcnd ab uaiiaaaee | 20,000 30,000 
en nOttD. .... .....< inckshbaneiihpaadadbieseaiuna dame | 15,000 850,000 
RIT CIEE ois wcncendncden ie ebaehenionbanakid well 587 | 411,250 

SR ica hessidkankscka crap dank encilanenrekaiaaabeh asisbisinmiiec denied 101, 837 | 2,015,950 

EXPORTS. 

Manufactured woolens-.........-.- eocesscussvecestons soonquesecnseemhn $800,000 | 
PEE GN, GB. nn cence naceatvennsinnsptnawusksenasonkaanniis 200,000 | 

I dene csccinn dessins marcoegetiin uth nialeiecibeeba aban eae aie nae ane 1,000, 000 


For 1901 the estimated amount and value of imports of articles enumerated 
are 100,000 tons, valued at $3,500,000, and of exports, $2,000,000. 

Furthermore, a fact to be noted is that 1,200 acres of the bottom of this 
pond are natural oyster grounds, and the simplest and cheapest shipment of 
oysters is by water, and with a breachwayas asked for, the major portion 
ot this item would be transported by vessels. 

In 1892the town of South Kingstown voted toexempt from taxation for the 
term of twelve years every firm or corporation which might locate for manu- 
facturing purposes, but notwithstanding many parties have examined this 
locality, the lack of water transportation for coal, lumber, building materials, 
fae aeRS ES products is the sole drawback, and they have failed to 

ocate., 

Finally, we are not asking for appropriations for the former entrance to 
the Pond, and the language of the act of 1894 making the appropriation should 
be changed to improving the present entrance, and in the interests of com- 
merce for this portion of Washington County we ask that the old sum or 
balance of about $9,500 be retained, and the modest sum of $15,000 be added 
thereto, thus invigorating this part of the State and aiding this town, which 
is earnestly striving to be a worthy portion of the district you have the honor 


to represent in Congress. 
Yours, very truly, WM. C. CLARKE. 
P. §.—I wish to add that about the time of the securing the aggregate ap- 





WASHINGTON, D. C., January 28, 1902. 


Hon. THEODORE E. BURTON, 
Chairman Committee on Rivers and Harbors, House of Representatives, 


My DEAR Mr. Burton: I inclose for your further information in regard 
to the Point Judith Pond breachway, Rhode Island, a letter from Mr. William 
C. Clarke, chairman of the committee for the town of South Kingstown, R. I. 
I would call your particular attention to the fact, which he emphasizes, that 
it is the present breachway, and not the former entrance, which it is proposed 


to improve. 
A. B. CAPRON. 


yours, very truly, 
COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS, 
Howse Or REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., March 18, 1902, 
Hon. A. B. CAPRON, 
House of Representatives, City. 

My DEAR Srp: I have been giving the greater part of an hour this even- 
ing to examining the confusing mass of correspondence relating to Point 
Judith Pond. I have prepared the inclosed provision. Is this satisfactory? 

It is notaltogether clear what is wanted. I am really very reluctant to 
insert this provision, and do not want to do so unless you insist upon it 
and think it desirable. All the reports have been extremely unfavorable to 
this project. . 

Very respectfully, yours, T. E. BURTON. 


Statement of Hon. Adin B. Capron before the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors, House of Representatives, January 25, 1902. 

Mr. CAPRON. Mr. Chairman: A number of years ago an appropriation of 
10,000 was granted by Congress to make a breachway from Point Judith 

arbor of Refuge into Point Judith Pond, Rhode Island, with the idea that 
it would become an inner harbor of refuge of value for the fishing fleet, 
which is of considerable importance in that locality. The breachway is at 
this point [indicating on map]. Many years ago thers was a tremendous 
storm and the breachway was filled up with sand. Of course in a short time 
the water behind it broke through, and there is a great area in Point Judith 
Pond, an enormous pond, and this appropriation was made to create there a 
lace affording anchorage for the fishing craft; and a survey was made, and 
Major Lockwood, then engineer for that section, was not favorable to the 
dredging. 

The town of South Kingstown, realizing the importance of the improve- 
ment and finding that the entrance to the nd was getting blocked more 
and more, has this year appropriated $13,000 and has got a dredge now at 
work there dredging through this breachway. It is felt in that community 


| and along there that the completing of the Point Judith breakwater, upon 


which $1,250,000 has already been expended, will prevent in a great measure 
sand drifts which are caused by the easterly and southeasterly winds, and 


| also do much tostop the blocking up of the entrance which Major Lockwood 


felt was a great obstacle. With the appropriation hitherto made and with 
the amount now desired, the entrance when once opened will make accessible 


| and navigable this tremendous area from the breakwater up to Wakefield. 


| ally, if this improvement is made, it wil 


propriation of $10,000 from Congress in 1892 and 1894 the town councils of every | 


one of the seven towns of Washington County memorialized Congress in be- 
half of this object, and those papers should be on file. 

Nore.—The papers above referred to were found in the files of the House 
and were referred toand considered by the Committee on Riversand Harbors. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., January 28, 1902. 
WILLIAM C. CLARKE, Esq., 
Narragansett Pier, R. I. 
My DEAR Srr: Iam in receipt of your favor of the 25th instant, which I 








m of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. The committee are about 
On Friday last I appeared before the com- 


ati 
to proceed to formulate the bill. 


Then railroads from Wakefield open up communication to many villages 
with a prospect of bringing in larger commerce there. I believe it would be 
a great improvement and that the — of it wasatrue one. Eventu- 

permit not only the assembling of 
fishing craft, but little additions will be made from time to time, so that 
finally vessels of the lighter draft, such as carry coal along our coast, will be 
able to goin there. Our people feel very strongly that the amounts hereto- 
fore appropriated may be expended, and that an additional appropriation be 
made at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much was the amount? 

Mr. Capron. Ten thousand doMars; and alittle of it expended for surveys. 
That small appropriation, it seems to me, you can well afford to leave in 
faeoan! oe allow it to be expended for the purpose for which it was originally 
intended. 

Mr. McCuLuocuH. Was this million-dollar breakwater here made to pro- 


| tect that harbor? 


Mr.CApron. No,sir. Point Judith isa harbor of refuge. It was the most 


| dangerous point on the whole coast allthe way from Maine to Florida almost, 


| and terrible wrecks have happened there by the fifties and hundreds. 


e read carefully, and will refer to Chairman BuRTON for the consider- | 


mittee and urgently appealed for favorable action upon the Point Judith | 


breachway project. Previously I had placed in the hands of Chairman Bur- 
TON your former communication and other letters upon the subject, all of 
which he assured me would be given due consideration by the committee. 
During the hearing of my argument it was pointed out oe the chairman 


what he had referred toin private conversations—that engineers had suc- | 


cessively reported the locality unworthy of improvement, and that for that 
reason the amounts heretofore appropriated had not been expended. 

I granted the accuracy of the statement, but called attention to the efforts 
being made on the part of the town of South Kingstown to improve the pres- 
ent breachway, and that it was hardly reasonable to suppose that the town 
wouldinvolve expense fora projectif its feasibility were questioned by those 
who are familiar with local conditions. 
the appropriations heretofore made and further liberal treatment by the 
Government in view of the local activity and interest being displayed, which 
apparently had the effect of removing to some extent the opposition which 
the adverse reports of engineers had engendered, and to cause the chairman 
to suggest that perhaps it would be well to authorize a new examination and 
survey to determine the practicability of improving the present breachway. 
So that, as matters stand, it appears that the committee will at_least_ make 
provision for a new examination; and to me, understanding as I do the op- 
position that has been manifested toward taking any sort of action other 
than adverse, it will be a distinct victory if we are merely able to cause the 
project to be further investigated by the Government. 

Having confidence in the judgment of those who declare the improvement 
practicable we can not fear but that the result of a new examination will be 
favorable, particularly as it seems that Major Goethals, the local engineer, 
so far as he has expressed himself, thinks the proposition feasible. ; 

To my mind, your letter just received furnishes excellent arguments in 
favor of the project, and Iam very glad, indeed, that I have them to present 


to Mr. BURTON, just as the committee are on the point of formulating the | 


bill and while my statements are fresh in their minds. 

Iam not altogether satisfied with the prospect of a new examination and 
shail continue to labor for the appropriation, accepting the former as inevita- 
ble only after it appears that it is impossible to get more at this session. 

The former petitions on the subject, to which you refer, are in the files of 
the House, and I will have them placed before the committee. 

Reassuring you of my deeply interested labors in behalf of the proposed 
improvement of the breachway, I am, very sincerely, 

A. B. CAPRON. 


I strongly urged the application of | 


Con- 
sidering the drift of the wind at Block Island I do not think there is another 
place like it. All the shipping goes up the coast through that way because it 
is protected from the ocean, and then past Montauk, and with an easterly 
wind it drifts over on this Point Judith where the breakwater to which you 
refer is undergoin 

There has alrea oo expended for this breakwater about $1,250,000, and 
itis estimated by the engineer that $440,000 will be required _to complete it. 
— son Pond breachway is, however, a separate and distinct project 

rom that. 
The CHAIRMAN. The trouble about Point Judith Pond is this: That if there 


construction. 


| is any project in the United States that the engineers have reported against 


| it is this. 


t We have to rely on the Government engineers for expert informa- 
tion, and they have four or five times taken this up. There was General 
Warren; Major Livermore was another. Bixby, Lockwood, and every one 


| of them has sent in sucha decided, radical report that the committee has 


| a close and careful survey o 


| 





| 


felt justified in cutting it out. ; 7 
Mr. CAPRON. I believe Major Livermore did report against it, but I think 
Point Judith Pond was made during the in- 


cumbency of Major Lockwood, and I believe he thought that it would be of 


| distinct value if the breachway was not liable to fill »? with sand. 


The CHAIRMAN. The engineers say the only result is a small increase of 
its local commerce and a large increase in the value of its real estate; per- 
haps a small increase of its local commerce, so local in its nature that the ex- 
pense thereof should not be borne by the United States. That is the report 

y_ Captain Hart, in addition to the others made. , 

Mr. CAPRON. As I remember, Major Livermore in his report went back t 4 
the time of that great storm. That storm was so tremendous that it threw 
up sand dunes 30 feet high. It is true that the successive storms did fill up 
the old breachway; but it is supposed and expected that the breakwater of 


| the harbor of refuge, which is now nearly completed, will prevent that, 


This [indicating] is the part they ask to be completed. You see, when it filled 
in here it threw up great sand dunes, and the water took care of itself by 
making another cut. 
The CHAIRMAN. This $10,000 is appropriated —— . 
Mr.CaPron. Tomakeabreachthere. Now, the townof South Kingstown 
has appropriated $13,000 and has a dredge at work there, and if that $10.\' 
could be given them they could put in piling, and that would scour this out. 


The town is so poor that it really can not make an additional appropriati . 
You have filed with you a letter from Mr. William C. Clarke, chairman 0 
the committee for the town of South Kingstown, R. 
tlemen, more minutely describing from the ground 
condition is and what is desired. ; 11d 
The CHAIRMAN. I think the best that would be possible down there wow", 
be toorderanotherresurvey. I do not see how we could absolutely disreg@ 


I., and several other ge- 
there what the present 




















these reports, all of the same tenor and all so unfavorable. If anything is 
done there it will certainly cost more than $10,000. 

Mr. CAPpRON. They feel very certain that a resurvey will show present 
conditions, as developed by what the town has done, which will justify the 
completion of the town’s work. I would hope that so much as is neeensy: 
before the former appropriations are covered back into the Treasury, wou d 
be applied to a resurvey, believing that I would then be able to come before 
the committee with a survey demonstrating its value and utility. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much of a channel would you suppose that $30,000 
would afford? 3 

Mr. CAPRON. A channel 100 feet wide, permitting a vessel of 10 feet draft 

o enter. 
. The CHAIRMAN. At high or low tide? 

Mr. CAPRON. At mean tide, as we figure it. Of course at very low tide, 
and when the wind is adverse, it might be lower. 3 

The CHATRMAN,. Of course you can see that we are anxious to get rid of 
all these projects. , 

Mr. CAPRON. I understand that, but I believe that the matter is worthy 
of aresurvey, based upon the fact of the new conditions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Based upon the action of the town, they having shown 
some improvement there. 

The committee then adjourned. 


ACTION OF THE HOUSE, MARCH 19, 1902. 

Mr. Burton. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offeran amendment, which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

‘* Page 7, after line 6, insert: 

‘**Said board shall also make an examination of Point Judith Pond with a 
view to ascertaining whether it is desirable to enlarge the entrance to said 
pond from the ocean, and if such enlargement is, upon examination, found 
to be desirable, an estimate of the cost thereof shall be made. The expense 
of such examination, as well as of the survey, if made, shall be paid from the 
unerpensed balance remaining to the credit of the former entrance to Point 
Judith Pond.’ 

Mr. BurtToN. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is to meet a very perplexing 
situation. Last year we inserted in the billa ——— covering back into 
the Treasury the amount remaining on hand for the entrance of Point Ju- 
dith Pond. ‘Representations have been made by citizens in that locality that 
a possibile improvement could be made which would be of very considerable 
value, and they desire that the money on hand be diverted for that purpose; 
that is, to make an opening in a different place from the one that formerly 
existed. The committee thought the best solution of the matter, in view of 
the fact that a board of engineers will make several examinations in that 
neighborhood, was to include with their other duties an examination of the 
entrance to this pond. I will say further that there are some adverse re- 
ports upon the old improvement of a former entrance which are quite deci- 
sive in their terms. The committee hesitated somewhat about inserting it, 
but it a, only fair, in view of the unexpended balance, to make the ex- 
amination. If there are no further remarks upon the amendment, I ask for 
a vote. 

The question was taken; and the amendment was agreed to. 

FINAL ACTION. 


The bill as finally agreed upon in conference and in both 
Houses of Congress contained the provision for a survey of Point 
Judith Pond substantially as originally agreed to by the House. 


Government in the Philippine Islands—Can the Filipinos 
Govern Themselves? 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. HENRY D. GREEN, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 12, 1902. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H.R. 11354) making appropriations for 


tne servies of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, | 
903— 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The stormy debate on the subject of the con- 
struction of a Pacific cable by this country waged by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Cor.iss] and the gentleman from Ala- | 
bama [Mr. R1icHARDSON] seems to have cleared the atmosphere, 
and I will take advantage of the calm which usually succeeds 
such a storm by asking the attention of the House to an examina- 
tion of the Philippine Islands from a governmental standpoint. 

In a former speech I discussed the Philippine problem from a 
commercial standpoint, and promised on some future occasion to | 
dwell with more detail upon the government as it is now being | 
carried on there and give some facts from which the members of 


this body could judge to what extent the Filipino is fitted for self- 
government. 

The purpose had in mind in discussing the question first from a 
commercial standpoint was because I believed the only honest | 
reason ever given for the United States acquiring an interest in 
this archipelago, whether by treaty, by purchase, or the forcible 
subjugation of its people, was that the islands would pay. 

This idea was strengthened by the blunt and very frank state- | 
ment of one of the majority’s leaders that ‘‘ We will keep them 
as long as they are profitable.” 

That there exists a vague impression and hope in the minds of | 
many of our citizens that they can be made profitable, and by | 
giving them up to the native people, who were during the war | 
with Spain our valued allies and friends and to whom in our | 


| 
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hearts we feel they belong, this country would be giving up a 
great prize and a useful and valuable acquisition, can not be 
denied. 

To remove this suspicion if possible I dwelt upon the rea! facts 
as personal examination disclosed them to me, and gave frankly 
the reasons for myconclusions. To that multitude of our citizens 
who after giving the subject some intelligent study frankly admit 
that it would have been far better if Admiral Dewey after sink- 
ing the Spanish fleet had sailed away and left the inhabitants to 
solve the problem of government, and that it was a mistake in 
our ever attempting to establish our sovereignty over these islands 
and their people, I address my remarks. 

These people ask the very natural and practical question, ‘‘ We 
have them; now what are we going to do with them?’’ I will try 
to answer this question, and in doing so will not discuss the sub- 
ject from a Republican or Democratic point of view, but from an 
American standpoint. 

It is much to be deplored that the rights and liberties, the 
lives and property of over 8,000,000 people should be made the 
football of partisan politics by a free, liberty-loving, rich and 
prosperous, busy and progressive nation located on the other side 
of the world over 10,000 miles away. 

The longer this question is discussed by Congress the more par- 
tisan prejudice, bias, and bitterness are injected, and for this rea- 
son I beg of you to look at it with dry eyes and consider it in an 
impartial spirit. 

Be governed in your conclusions by a sense of justice and fair 
play, and, if possible, of generosity. The Presidential election is 
too far off to warrant unfair action, and long before that time 
arrives the light of truth will be turned on and the clouds and 
mist of falsehood dispelled. 

It is well at this time to bear in mind that trite and true say- 
ing of the immortal Lincoln, ‘‘ You can fool all the people some- 
times and some people all the time, but you can not fool all the 
people all the time.’’ The American people can be relied upon 
to get at the bottom of the question, and when they do they will 
act justly to the Filipino and be fair to the taxpayer of this coun- 
try. If wrong has been done, it will be righted. I have this 
faith in my countrymen. 

Much has been said pro and con about the people of these un- 
fortunate islands being capable of maintaining a stable and re- 
sponsible government, under which the lives and property of 
native and foreigner living there would be safe and justice ad- 
ministered. 

The earliest official statement was made by Admiral Dewey in 
his dispatch to the Secretary of the Navy, dated June 27, 1898. 
He said: 

In my opinion, these people are far superior in their intelligence and more 


capable of self-government than the natives of Cuba, and I am familiar with 
both races. 


This was a naval officer’s private opinion, formed early, it is 
true, and is accompanied with no statement of facts, circum- 
stances, or reasons showing how his conclusions were reached. 

Some time after this, about the middle of October, two naval 


| officers belonging to Dewey’s fleet (Paymaster W. B. Wilcox and 


Cadet L. R. Sargent) made an extended tour over North Luzon, 
and returning to Manila November 20, 1898, made a detailed re- 


| port of what they saw. 


During the period of their travels Aguinaldo, as president of 
the insurgent republic, had control of the whole island of Luzon, 
was obeyed as the controlling power, and was directing the gov- 
ernment, general and local. 

The Philippine congress was in session at Malolos and did not 
adjourn’ until December 26, over a month after their return. 


| This report as then made I believe to be absolutely true, and ad- 


vise every student of this problem to read it carefully, as it was 
made before the treaty of Paris was signed—before the American 
arms were turned against the insurgents, their former allies, and 
before any partisanship had been injected into this question. 

These officers, in their report, pay a high tribute to the Tagal 
people, who occupy in great part the island of Luzon, the largest 
and most important of the Philippine group, and dominate that 
country. 

FILIPINOS NOT SAVAGES. 


There seem to be many people in the United States, and among 
them men and women who pretend to some education, who be- 


| lieve these islands are inhabited by barbarous and savage people 


only. The fact is, the savage in the Philippines bears to the main 
population in numbers and influence about the same relative po- 
sition as the red men of the States do to the main body of our 
citizens. 

In discussing the subject of government, they need not be con- 
sidered. They are the Negritos and Igorotes—few in numbers— 
inhabiting the mountain fastnesses, rarely coming in contact with 
the real natives. Many of these savage people are inoffensive and 
in the main peaceable. 
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So far as I have been able to observe, under military rule the | 


American officer and private too often treated all the natives as 
savages, and sometimes with far greater severity than the hostile 


brave on the war path was treated in our bloodiest Indian wars. | 
That many of them regarded the only good Filipino as a dead Fili- | 
pino is no fiction, and it is no wonder they were often treated 


But that is another story. 
TAGALS, VISAYAS, AND MOROS. 

Before taking up the report of Wilcox and Sargent, let me say 
that the people of these islands may for all practical purposes be 
divided into three groups—the Tagals, inhabiting Luzon; the 
Visayas, inhabiting Samar, Leyte, Panay, Negros, Cebu, Rom- 
blon, Bohol, Sibuyan, all the small islands of the middle archi- 

elago, and a —— of the seacoast of Mindanao; and last the 

foros, who inhabit the mainland of Mindanao, the Sulu group, 
and Palawan, as well as numerous small islands of the southern 
portion of the archipelago. 

The Tagals and Visayas are Christians, and much alike. 

The Moros are Mohammedan Malays, and radically different 
from the former. 


accordingly. 


I have seen and moved among the people of these three divisions | 


in their homes, and have formed some strong opinions of their 
abilities and characteristics. 
ruled by the same character of government as the Tagals and 
Visayas, and I am certain that none of the peoples of the Philip- 
pines will ever be fitted to become desirable citizens of this Re- 
yublic. 

I WILCOX AND SARGENT'S STATEMENTS. 

Now, let us take up the statements of Wilcox and Sargent, which 
may be taken as giving a correct picture of the Tagal people in 
their towns and villages outside of Manila and its environments, 
as they lived in the inland country, often far away from the 
trading centers. I will quote briefly sufficient to give a correct 
general idea: 


In no country have I been treated with more kindly hospitality. In all 
the towns the best the Filipinos had was given us, and not a cent would be 
accepted as payment. 


Speaking of the inhabitants of Alcola, Pangasinan Province: 


A large number of the inhabitants gathered about us from curiosity. | 
Some of the men were dressed conventionally, with shirts hanging loosely | 
outside their trousers, but the more important element wore neat fitting | 


military blouses, hats, and shoes. The women wore the Tagalo costume— 
light-colored cloth draped from hips down to below their knees, with white 
petticoat shown beneath, and loose, white blouse with low neck and short 
sleeves. The people were very respectful and polite and offered the hospi- 
tality of their homes. 


Of Rosales, province of Nueva Ecija: 


We were visited by official representatives from the “‘ Presidente Local,” 
who extended a most cordial welcome and -hearty invitation to come into 
town and enjoy better comfort and conveniences. I learned it was the inva- 


riabie custom for strangers on entering the place to call upon the Presidente | 


immediately. 

The officials regretted we had stopped on the outskirts of the town and 
seemed fearful lest the discomforts we experienced might reflect upon their 
hospitality. The officials were neatly attired in mifita 
distinguishing insignia of rank—a cane with gold head an 
presidente and with silver head and green tassel forthe others. Their man- 
-_ were Pp lite, and I found their conversation agreeable and friendly. 

carries 


bank. 
In every town my entertainment was given without pay, which I more 
fully appreciated from the fact that the people gave me their best, regretting 


it was not better, while I knew the conditions were such that they had very | 


little for themselves. 
Of Puncan, same province: 


Ishall never forget the welcome of the local official of Puncan, how he 
offered all he had for our comfort. 

Speaking of Carranglan, same province: 

All through this town, almost in every house, people were thrashing rice 
in the customary way. A man had perched himself ona high seat and ona 
guitar played a tune with a rythm to suit the lifting and dropping of the 
thrashing flail. Nothing was left undone by the presidente local and his 
under officials to furnish the choicest food the town was capable of producing, 
and to his credit and that of his assistants it was extremely good, and given 
without any charge. 


Of Aritao, province of Nueva Viscaya: 


The presidente local, an elderly man of pleasing manners, received us with | 


kindlier hospitality, if possible, than any of the preceding representatives of 
Aguinaldo’s government. Heand his official household were most assiduous 
in their attentions; supplied us with sweetmeats, excellent coffee, and cigars. 
The local band gave us a serenade. , 

It appeared to me here that the local government was fairly well organized 
and working successfully. 

Of Bambang, same province: 

Soon the village dignitaties made their calls, mostly young men of inquir- 
ing mindsand absorbing natures. One wasaschool-teacher and a most inter- 
esting man, whose chief aim in life was to gain more knowledge. The ego- 
tism and self-sufficiency of the younger element were apparent. 


Of Bayombong, the chief town of Nueva Viscaya province: 


We were invited to the home of Sefior Arista, a gentleman in every sense, 
well educated, a lawyer, and principal member of the junta. He was one of 
the finest type of the Filipino man. His house was well furnished, he had a 
good library of rare books, a drawing-room decorated with artistic taste, a 
dining room supplied with choice linen and the best of china, and a garden 
filled with beautiful flowers—even a Jersey cow. 


I doubt whether the Moros can be | 


dress, with the | 
red tassel for the | 


500 Mexican dollars ina saddle bag ona horse, and to the credit of 
the inhabitants of all the provinces I traveled through it was assafeas inany | 
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Of Tagan, the capital of Isabela province, noted for its fine 
tobacco: 

Our arrival was welcomed by manifestations of the warmest hospitality. 
We were taken to the house of the acting presidente, a man of wealth. The 

rincipal officials made calls and were followed by many of their wives, finely 
re: in gowns of silk and pina that would have excited the envy of the 
women of our country. A lady played on the piano, and the Filipino national 
hymn was sung by a small boy and the whole company joined in the chorus. 

Several fiestas were held in our honor. The first was a baile (evening 
| dance), at which the social set were present and the local band produced its 

choicest selections. The hall was decorated. A good dinner preceded the 
dance. The hall was filled with attractively dressed women in silks and pina. 
The men were attired in low-cut black one, white linnen shirts, collars, and 
ties, some wearing patent-leather shoes. 

I felt a regret at not having my dress suit with me to be more in keeping 
with my surroundings. My partner, the daughter of our host, waltzed ex- 
quisitely. Her costume was pina silk, with long train embroidered in flow- 
ers, a waist of delicate pink, white kid slippers and gloves. She wore large 
and beautiful diamon Other women challenged my admiration when I 

| considered that this locality was deep in the interior of a country where 
taste and culture was supposed to be unknown. 

At midnight supper was spread. Some fifty young ladies were seated at 
the table, whose ——e were in good form in every respect. 

One evening a play at the theater was arranged. The actors were ame- 
teurs. It was put on the stage in proper costumes and commendably acted, 
| with music interspersed. 7 
. A steam launch was sent to take us down the Rio Grande de Cagayan to 

parri. 





APARRI. 


Aparri, with a population of 20,000, has many handsome houses. News had 
| been received from Hongkong papers that the Senators of the United States 
favored the independence of the islands, with an American protectorate. 
| Colonel Tirano considered the information sufficiently reliable to justify him 
in peqpeeng Philippine independence assured and warfare in the island at 
an end. 

He proceeded to relinquish the military command he held over the proy- 
inces and to place this power in the hands of a civil officer elected by the 
people. On the day following our arrival the ceremony occurred which sol- 
emnizes the transfer of eT in the province of Cagayan. 

The presidentes localesof all the towns in the province were present at the 
ceremony. The elected officer, called Jefe Provincial, thanked the disci- 
plined military forces and their colonel for theservice rendered the province 
and assured them that the work they had begun would be perpetuated by 
the people, when every man, woman, and child stood ready to take up arms 
and defend their newly won liberty and resist with the last drop of blood the 
oo ot of any nation whatever to bring them back to their former state of 

ependence. 
e was followed by the three officers who constituted the provincial gov- 
ernment, the heads of the three departments of justice, police, and internal 





| revenue. Every town in this province has the same organization. 
VIGAN, PROVINCE OF ILOCOS SUR. 
The general appearance is that of a p: rous town, with important com- 





mercial transactions. We were quartered at the Palacio with 18 military 
officers, all very young, as is usual in the Filipinoarmy. They were inquisi- 
tive, but pleasant enough and willing to renderany assistance. The natives 
are most temperate, althougn a sort of liquor—cana dulce—is manufactured 
there in large quantities and shipped, mostly to Manila. 


SANTA MARIA, SAME PROVINCE. 


I noticed at this place, as in others, how well dressed the people were. 
One never sees a man, however humble, in tattered, torn, or shabby clothes. 


CANDON,. 


Candon is a handsome town, symmetrically laid out, and, after Vigan, was 
the finest we had visited. 


BANGAN, LA UNION PROVINCE. 


One could not but notice the industry of the women almost ceaselessly at 
work weaving cotton in their thatched cottages surrounded by natural 

| flowers. They are rigidly loyal and devoted to their homes and families and 
do afull share of the work in a cheerful and always pleasant, natural manner. 


SAN FERNANDO, UNION PROVINCE. 
| The men were attired in neat white shirts, collars, ties, black coats, and 
trousers. A number of young women had bright, attractive-looking faces 
and comely, graceful manners. 

I have given these detailed pictures of this country at the risk 
of being tiresome, but I believe it always best to give facts and 
circumstances when possible and leave people to either draw their 
own conclusions or at least be able to judge of the correctness of 
| the conclusions advanced. 
| The route taken by these travelers was over 600 miles in length, 
| and may be said to have been almost entirely through the back- 

woods country of Luzon. It extended through seven large prov- 
| inces—Pangasinan, Nueva Ecija, Nueva Vizcaya, Isabela, Ca- 
gayan, Ilocos Sur, and La Union—important and characteristic 
| districts. 
The only sure way of forming a fair opinion as to whether peo- 
| ple can govern themselves and what kind of a government is most 

suitable for them is to know the people. This is always shown 
| by their cities and towns, churches and schools, the habits and 
occupations of the individuals, their manners and customs, their 
officials and organization of their home governments. 

WESTERN LUZON. 


| Having last fall personally traveled sufficiently far to obtain 4 
| general idea of the people through the provinces of Pangasinan, 
| 


Tarlac, Pampanga, B an, Manila, La Laguna, and the two 
Camarines, I will, after giving a brief summary of the conclusions 
reached by Wilcox and Sargent, proceed to give a short descr!p- 
"8 of facts coming under my personal observation 1n these 


provinces. 


Comparing the statements above detailed and the conclusions 
and conclu- 


of these naval officers with personal observations : 
to be, in the 


sions personally formed, I believe their conclusions 











There is suf- 


main, sound and reliable for all present pao. Zs ee 
uzon to be contro 


ficient homogeneity among the people o 
by one government. : ; 

Jo summarize the situation as these wide-awake, intelligent 
American naval officers view it, I give some of these inferences 
and opinions, as they bear directly on the question of government: 

I know of no other country where a stranger can travel hundreds of miles 
and be entertained by the a bee the country produces, where it is offered 
freely and cheerfully and with apologies for not having something better, 
and not permitted to payacentin return. This, too, ina land devastated by 
a revolution that had begun nearly. three years previously. It is an example 
of generosity and goodness of heart I have never met with before in my 
wanderings in various countries of the world, where it has been my keenest 
enjoyment to travel on untrodden paths far away from the busy turmoil 
and unceasing activity of a city’s throng. 

As I progressed farther into the unbeaten tracks we were surrounded by 
a greater part of the men, women, and children of the near-by population, 
always respectful, smiling, and with suave and gentle manners. s 

In spite of a dark exterior one can easily fathom a manifestation of like or 
dislike on the face of a Filipino man or woman, and I do not remember hav- 
ing ever seen in the expression of the dark-brown eyes of the female popula- 
tion other than the kindly suavity of their gentle nature. 

It is amazing to see how well these natives can read and write when their 
limited opportunities for learning are considered. Large numbers of them 
have at one time or other been attached to some official post, so that when 
their oppressors were overthrown they were prepared to supplant them in 
office, and in many instances they conducted the affairs of state with a 
greater degree of efficiency than was displayed by a ppenncnanene, 

At this time the Uni States had not yet announced its policy with re- 
gard to the Philippines. The treaty of peace was being negotiated. In the 
meantime the native population, taking matters into their own hands, had 
declared their independence from all foreign — and had set up a 
provisional government with Aguinaldo at its head. . . 

It can not be denied that in a region occupied by many millions of inhab- 
itants for nearly six months it stood alone between anarchy and order. 

The Philippine officers, both military and civil, that we met in all the 
provinces, with very few exceptions, were men of intelligent appearance 
and conversation. The same is true of all those.men who form the upper 
class in each town. They have oo respect and admiration for learning, 
and many men of importance told me the first use the public revenues would 
be put to after the danger from war was over was to start good schools in 
every Village. The poorer class are ignorant on most subjects, but a large 
percentage of them can read and write. In the provinces of eastern Luzon 
which we visited there appears to be no friction between the civil and mili- 
tary. ° 

As to the question of independence at that time among the civil and mili- 
tary officers and the leading townspeople, the desire was universal. ‘‘On 
one point they seemed united, viz, that whatever our Government did for 
them it had gained no right to annex them.” 


The railroad—for there is but one in the archipelago—traverses 
the provinces of Bulacan, Pampanga, Tarlac, and Pangasinan, 
which districts, with that of Manila, contain one-third of the total 
population of Luzon. My observations were limited to places 
along its line. 

I stopped at a number of places for a few minutes, but for 
longer periods at San Fernando, Pampanga Province, Tarlac, in 
province of same name, and at Dagupan, province of Pangasinan, 
all large places and at the time occupied by the United States 
troops. 

Although the military, from the highest commissioned officer 
to the private, constantly referred to the native people as ‘‘ damned 
niggers,’’ and were highly incensed at the fact that the civil gov- 
ernment, whose authority had at that time superseded theirs, had 
appointed some of the principal citizens to the high civil offices 
in these provinces instead of hanging them, as they claimed they 
deserved, I could not help being struck with the bright, intelligent 
faces of many of the people we met, noticeable even in the children. 
The dignity and courteous manners and evident superiority of 
the principal citizens impressed me. That many had brains and 
education was apparent. The towns were well laid out and the 
houses comfortable. The finest structures were occupied by 
United States officers, and if the people who occupied them 
previously could be judged by the elegance of the interiors, they 
cn es of right to the upper crust of society, as our 
people Call 16, 

Elegant hardwood furniture, dark polished floors, and doors and 
windows carved and gilded, ornamental woodwork; on the walls 
and ceiling frescoes and decorations of all kinds. Some houses 
oa ballrooms, The owners must have lived before the war like 
rinces, 

Everywhere it was admitted that the children attended school 
regularly whenever opportunity was given them, and learned 
quickly, and were ambitious and bright and well behaved. The 
people were well clad and modest, and went to and fro with a 
minding-their-own-business air. I never saw a drunken or dis- 
orderly native, and they have the reputation of being, with few 
exceptions, temperate, polite, and well behaved. They are pas- 
= mately fond of music and dancing, are often artistic and senti- 
nental, 

Great gamblers, very fond of cock fighting and games of chance; 
pleasure loving, but sometimes vain and vindictive. Our soldiers 
Say they are irritated easily, treacherous, and superstitious. 
we where they had all the appearance of being devout Chris- 


a bolieve them to be easily governed and appreciative of kind- 
88, 
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DAGUPAN. 

At Dagupan I visited a wealthy boat builder at his home. He 
certainly had a well-ordered house and well-behaved family, and 
Champagne was not good enough forus. What 
would have become of our party had we accepted all of this man’s 
pressing hospitality I fear to contemplate. 

A TAGALO LADY. 

On the second day after my arrival in those islands our party 
visited Santa Cruz, in Laguna Province. I had never spoken to 
a native woman, and after dinner at a small hotel kept by a Chino, 
left the quasi hotel and crossed the street to a very humble shack, 
where, on the ground floor, cigars and cigarettes were sold. A 
very neat and quite pretty native woman stood behind the win- 
dow sill, used as a counter. 

In my very best Spanish I priced her wares. Imagine my sur- 
prise, when she replied in a very sweet voice, ‘‘ Excuse me, sir; I 
speak English.’’ With pride she informed me that her sisters, 
and her nieces, and cousins, also spoke English. I bought cigars 
and cigarettes, and offered her a cigarette, when to my astonish- 
ment she said, ‘‘I never smoke, nor do my sisters, nieces, or 
cousins.’’ Begging her pardon, I asked how that happened, 
pleading that it seemed to be a common practice among the Fili- 
pino women. Her answer was, ‘‘ Not among the better classes.’ 
More inquisitive than polite, I asked why she had not acquired 
the habit, and she very sweetly informed me that her father did 
not approve of his daughters smoking, as he considered it unlady- 
like, and added the statement, ‘‘ We always obey our parents.”’ 

This girl was a full-blooded Tagalo. Was I not right in chang- 
ing my mind about the Filipino being a savage and not fit to 
govern himself? I introduced Senator Bacon and Representa- 
tives MERCER and Jack and De ARMonpD tothe young woman, and 
during the conversation she informed us that the American mili- 
tary bands ‘* played good music, but rarely played well.’” When 
asked whether she played and sung she without hesitation said 
she did, and when requested to sing for us she said if we would 
step into the ground-floor room adjoining the store she would 
play and sing. Her replies were frank, modest, and gracious, 
with no egotism or false modesty. We entered the room and in 
a few minutes her niece, a girl of 10, and her cousin, a girl of about 
8, came in with harp and violin. 

TAGALOG SINGING. 


The cousin began with, to our utter astonishment, a song of 
the civil war which I had not heard for ten years, John Brown’s 
Body Lies Moldering in the Grave. The niece followed with 
Marching Through Georgia—in as good English as I have ever 
heard—to our amusement and the edification of the Senator from 
Georgia; and my little Filipino acquaintance, and I hope friend, 
in the clearest and sweetest voice sang that most difficult of 
American patriotic songs, the Star-Spangled Banner. She, at my 
request, also sang a Spanish madrigal and a Tagalo national air 
in as fine style as I have ever heard anyone sing. 

When our party left next day the Army ambulance loaded up 
before the hotel, and in the presence of our party and the garri- 
son officers, with perfect modesty and good taste she gave me her 
little brown hand and in farewell said: ‘‘I so sorry my good friend 
leaves; I hope he always be well.’’ Have you ever received a 
more gracious or graceful parting? Never willl forget that pretty 
little brown-skinned Tagalo lady, and I will cherish her memory 
always. 

I often wonder whether these are the kind of people whose 
homes we have burned and lives we have taken—whose fathers 
and mothers and loved ones we have dishonored, mangled, and 
tortured in our cruel and bloody struggle to establish and main- 
tain the doctrine of imperalism, to the falsification of our boasted 
motto of liberty and independence, the dishonor of the flag of the 
free, and the disgrace of our Christian teachings. 

NUEVA CACERES, CAMARINES PROVINCE. 

September 21 and 22,1901, our party spent in Nueva Caceres, 
the capital of the Camarines Province. Governor Ross, an Amer- 
ican, was the civil governor there, and I was one of his guests 
during mystay. There had been no fightingin this neighborhood 
and one saw the natives at their best. The province is rich, and 
many wealthy families reside here. The secretary of the civil 
government is a Filipino and we were entertained at his home. 
Rarely have I eaten a better dinner; and he has a large family, as 
his wife’s unmarried sisters reside with him. It was impossible 
not to feel that we were among intelligent and educated people. 
They had particularly fine manners, which seems to be the rule 
among families of the better classes of these people. 

They are called Vicols. The second day of our stay a banquet 
was given in our honor. The principal officers of the civil gov- 
ernment as well as all the presidentes of the provinces were pres- 
ent, and many officers of the Army, giving us a very good oppor- 
ee forming an estimate of the character of the men control- 
ling the local governments. While I could converse with but afew 
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who spoke English, I was satisfied that they were a substantial, | active minds, acquire easily, are ambitious to learn, and indus- 


dignified lot of men, whose good common sense and practical | trious. 


ideas were stamped upon their features. / 
A number of the Filipinos present addressed us in Spanish; 
some of them were very earnest and eloquent. 


Their rapid progress is by American school-teachers con- 


sidered remarkable. 


| 
j 
| 


When we examine into the reasons for finding so many cul- 


Several of the | tured men, we find that it was a universal practice for those fam- 


best speakers were lawyers, and after they had finished no doubt | ilies who could afford it to educate their children, both male and 


was left in my mind of their ability, intelligence, and education. | female. ) 
maintained the family importance. 


They strongly impressed upon us the universal desire of the 
Tagalo for independence or the right of carrying on his own gov- 
ernment, as well as the fact that under the guidance of such in- 
telligent leaders self-government was perfectly feasible. 

If they were fair specimens of the upper classes of the country, 


the resources of the provinces, and the policy of the United States, 
and was surprised at their direct and intelligent answers and 
questions. 

it must not be forgotten that all the places mentioned hereto- 
fore are scattered over Luzon, with practically no communica- 
tion with each other, and oftentimes not even telegraphic com- 


That gave them a standing in their communities and 
The schools of Manila were 
first resorted to, and when these were exhausted and the students 
trained they were often sent abroad to complete their education. 

You will find quite a number of Filipinos who have studied 


| and hold degrees from the most celebrated of the German univer- 
the assertion that the Filipino is not able to carry on a substantial | sities—Berlin, Leipzig, Heidelberg, Géttingen—and a far greater 
government is absolutely false. I talked with them about the | number who have studied in the universities of Spain. These men 
administration of the laws, about schools, municipal government, | returning filled the professional ranks, and you find in Manila a 
| considerable number of natives who are leading lawyers and 


physicians and professors in the educational institutions there. 
Secondary education has by no means been as much neglected as 
most people have been led to suppose. The history of educational 


| institutions show this. 


munication with Manila—isolated communities who receive the | 


news of the world’s happenings long after they occur. 

Add to this Manila, a city of 300,000 people, as large or larger 
than Washington, where the culture, education, and refinement 
and wealth of the country are gathered together. Is it at all rea- 
sonable that the people of Luzon by themselves are not capable 
of maintaining a first-rate government and that the broad state- 
ment to the contrary can not be and is not true? 

Speaking at the banquet at Nueva Caceres, in response to an in- 
vitation to reply, I made the statement that from what Ihad seen 
and heard of the Filipinos in Luzon I felt satisfied that, following 
the genius and spirit of American institutions, they could be ex- 
pected to maintain a government which would not only be a 
credit to their people but an example tothe nations of the Orient. 
To-day I believe I spoke the truth. 

THE VISAYAS. 

This race, while second in importance, isthe most numerous, 
and its people are very much like the natives of Luzon. They 
were converted to Christianity by the earliest Spanish priests and 
have remained Christians for three hundred years. 

They are said to be in appearance more like the Malays of Java, 
Sumatra, and the Malacca Peninsula, but at this time I think the 
difference in general appearance between them and the Tagals 
would require an expert to detect it. 

Owing to the location, they are better watermen than the Tagalo, 
and are expert fishermen. As soldiers they are considered supe- 
rior, owing to the fact that for many years they have had con- 
stant contentions with the warlike Moros, who are their neighbors 
on the southern side. They raise their own food, consisting 
mainly of rice, fish, and fruit, and their towns and villages are 
largely located on the seacoasts. The women of many of the 
islands are expert weavers, using the hand loom entirely and 
making the celebrated pina and hoosic cloth; also mats and cotton 
and hemp cloth. 

They are less temperate and tractable than the people of Luzon, 
nor do I consider them as intelligent. 
very considerable number of educated men and women, and the 
common people seem to have a primary education asarule. The 
two largest cities next to Manila—Doilo, on Panay, and Cebu, on 
Cebu—are their chief commercial towns, and there you find a 
very considerable number of the most intelligent people, who are 
frequently quite wealthy, as considerable of the hemp, sugar, and 


copra exported come from this country. Their local governments | C . : 
oe *y B | Christianity and have at the same time contributed to their edu- 


are simple and do not differ from those of Luzon. I have visited 
their two principal cities and have met the people living on the 
outskirts. I have visited Catbalogan, on Samar, which is consid- 
ered and appeared to be the most rugged of these islands, and the 
people usually take after the country. 

From all I saw and heard the children are exceedingly bright 
and easily taught. They are ambitious and anxious to learn, 
especially the English language. The grown people also show 
the same anxiety, and you can please them no better than give 
them the English words for objects they point out. Spanish 
never was spoken to any great extent by the common people; 
they used the native dialect, which, like the Tagalog, was written 
as well as spoken. On the whole, while they seem to have as 
vigorous intellects as the Tagalo, they are of rougher grain and 
lack much of the refinement which one finds so generally preva- 
lent among the better classes of Luzon. There can be no doubt 
about it that the same character of government found most suit- 
able for the Tagalo will fit the requirements of the Visaya. 

In speaking of the mental powers of the native Christian peo- 
ple of these islands, two facts stand out in bold relief. First, 
there are a very considerable number of highly educated people 
among them. Second, the children are admitted by all to have 





There are in their midst a | 








| United States is located in the Temperate Zone; nor the very 


San José was built about 1610, and as early as 1622 the King 
of Spain was informed that this seminary for grammatical, philo- 
sophical, and theological students was being administered in 
Manila. The College of Santo Tomas, of Manila, was founded in 
1619, and was elevated toa university by a bull of Pope Innocent 
X, at the instance of King Philip IV, in 1645. 

So we find educational institutions, not only of a primary char- 
acter, but those teaching secondary or higher branches, in exist- 
ence and operation in the Philippines before the universities of 
Harvard and Yale in the United States had been founded, and 
long before the American occupation the Municipal Atheneum 
and College of San Juan de Letran were successfully filling the 
field of secondary education there. While the white man was 


| establishing colonies, killing the aborigines, and conquering the 


country now embraced in the States of our Union, the mission- 
aries of the Roman Catholic Church were converting to Chris- 
tianity, civilizing, and educating the natives of the Philippine 
Islands. 

For three centuries this has been going on, and the results are 
perfectly apparent to anyone not blind sojourning among these 
people. The old saying, ‘‘ There are none so blind as those who 
will not see,’’ alone explains many of the false and misleading 
statements circulated about the Filipinos. 

In the later days there can be no doubt that through the agents 
of Spain and certain individuals among some branches of the 
Spanish friars injustice, tyranny, and greed, and sometimes im- 
morality, have cast a blight over these people. 

But for the first two hundred years, from 1600 to 1800, it can not 
be contended this was thecase. During the formative anda large 
portion of the developing periods the rule of the agents of Spain and 
of the Roman Catholic Church was exceptionally honest, earnest, 
and beneficent. Under it people who were savages were converted 
to Christianity, morality was instilled into the minds and hearts 


| of the inhabitants, agriculture and the arts of civilized and en- 


lightened peoples were introduced and encouraged. Cities and 
towns were built everywhere, and in every one of these munici- 
palities, small or large, churches were built and schools carried on. 

A very careful writer who spent some fourteen years in the 


| Philippines and made the country, the people, and their history 


a study asserts as a fact that the Augustinian order alone, from 
their entrance into this country before 1600 up to 1892, founded 
no less than 242 cities and towns. And the history of the coun- 
try will disclose that the Roman Catholic religious orders have 
largely contributed to the conversion of these native people to 


cation and enlightenment. And it is not at all fair to say that all 
the troubles and suffering and discontent are traceable to them as 
a source. 

This is not true. On the contrary, their influence has, in the 
main, been beneficial. The Philippines have been, through the 
work of their men, brought very far forward on the road to clv- 
ilization and enlightenment, and no country in the Torrid Zone, 
and peopled by natives, can now or before the American occupa 
tion could compare with the Philippines. When we consider the 
people of our own country we must not forget the fact that - 

rtant fact that our population is not a native population. We 
ues driven the natives out, practically exterminated them, = 
developed, educated, and transformed them into an enlightene¢ 
nation. 

We are of the stock of the nations of the white race, up to the 
present time acknowledged to be—both in military prowess ~ 
in mental equipment, as shown by its educational progress *™ 
well as its inventive ability; by its organizing powers; by ev nef 
thing that has raised man from savagery to modern advan 
ment—the superior of the races of the world. 











Our progenitors have come from the countries of Europe, where 
the developing processes have been going on for many centuries. 
As the years rolled by they have become more active, and it would 
not be reasonable or natural were we to expect to find in the mixed 
and heterogeneous races of the ane Archipelago our equals. 

To me the wonder is, from what I have seenand heard and read, 
that they, beset with the obstacles we know that sre to 
contend with, are as far advanced as we find them to-day. 
Through three hundred years this growth has extended, slowly at 
first, but quite rapidly during the last century. 

Before the so-called beneficent American despotism was reared 
in these lands we find a cable connecting its capital with Hong- 
kong and the civilized world and an internal telegraph system 
extending to all the important towns of its largest island, Luzon. 
We find a well-equipped railroad extending from Manila to Da- 


gupan, about 125 miles in length; mail and passenger steamers | 


reaching the important towns of the archipelago; tramways and 
electric lights, and an exceedingly substantial, adequate, and 
well-constructed water-supply plant in the capital city. Light- 
houses are maintained along the important water channels and 
wharves and docks in many of its more important harbors. 

Sometimes one wonders how at this late day, after the Philip- 
pine question has been so much examined and discussed, it was 
possible for men interested in its solution to hold such widely 
different opinions on the subject of their ability to maintain a 
sul stantial Qoverusnet or even to govern themselves under popu- 
lar institutions. There can be no doubt about it that much has 
been done to manufacture the sentiment of their want of capac- 
ity. Practically the whole body of officials and employees of the 
civil government broadly assert the proposition. 

Their testimony, we must not forget, may be, and no doubt 
toa great extent is, based upon personal interest, for there are 
very many fat positions and well-paid berths under the control 
and in the gift of the commissioners, and many of these people 
are getting more good hard dollars than they have ever received 
or earned at home. It is human nature to hold on toa good 
thing even at the cost of holding biased views or circulating a 
little fiction. With this class of men the longer we hold these 
islands and the more progress the people make the less ability 
they will develop for self-government. It is so easy for men to 
get the idea that their particular individual services are so valua- 
ble and necessary that should they give up the world would come 
to a sudden termination. 

Opposed to all these opinions and statements is the pregnant 
fact—fact, I say—that the Philippine commissioners have always 
been able to find natives capable of filling any position from jus- 
tice of the supreme court down to policeman. In fact, they point 
with pride to the fact that they have appointed so many of the 
native people to positions both high and low. And they deserve 
great credit, in my mind, for pursuing this policy, for the places 
belong to these people. 

Nor is it any the less natural that many Army officers should add 
their statements to the negative side of this question. This strife 
which has been vainly sought to be dignified as a war has fur- 
nished to every man of the old officers opportunities for promo- 
tion and increased compensation, and to nearly all the new ones 
a coveted place in the ranks of the Regular Army. The only 
drawbacks they see are due to increased a to sickness and 
death occasioned by climatic conditions and the prevalence of 
contagious diseases. The larger number are willing to take their 
chances of these until they are ordered back across the broad 
Pacific to ‘“‘God’s country.” 

When I visited Manila and other principal places where our 
troops were stationed in considerable quantities one became 
promptly acquainted with the fact that there was a marked dif- 
ference of opinion existing between the military and the civil 
authorities as to how the country should be run. From general 
to private the military openly and savagely criticised the Com- 
mission for not following the strenuous policy they considered as 
the only one calculated to bring about peace and order. 

Their proposition was that only by fear and a rule of terror 
could the population be controlled. “The pe of the civil au- 
thorities was denominated weak and foolish. To them the native 
was a nigger—treacherous, cowardly, dishonest, in no Way re- 
sponsive to kind treatment. When the commissioners started the 
experiment of organizing a native police for the maintenance of 
order in Manila and in other important places, its utter failure 
was loudly predicted. When the Commission asserted that it 
had been their experience that these employees had been faithful 
and that an extension of the system would be beneficial, it was 
strongly denied, and another insurrection was predicted. Events 
up to this time show the commissioners were correct and the 
With these i the military 

i ese views generally held by the mili it is easy to see 
why not much dependence can be Laced upon their pre arr 

t these people are not capable of self-government. 
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Again, in September and October of last year the commissioners 
were loudly denounced by the military because they had appointed 
so many of the educated Filipinos to important positions and 
were contemplating the appointment of more. They claimed the 
men should be hung for what they had done while in command of 
the native forces instead of being rewarded with fat positions. 

They seemed to be utterly oblivious to the fact that during 
the war of the rebellion the ablest and most intelligent men 
of both the North and South, and especially of the South, were in 
the ranks of one or the other of the contending armies. 

Iam satisfied that the more pacific policy of the Commission 
after it was once started did more to pacify the country than the 
strenuous policy of the military. It is the only policy by which 
peace there can be maintained by any government we institute. 
The bullet, bayonet, and water-cure policy did more to prevent 
reconciliation and to create hate, antipathy, and distrust to every- 
thing American than any other policy that could have been pur- 
sued. The Filipino found us to be even worse than the Spaniard 
had taught him to believe us to be. 

Another circumstance always appealed to me to bea very strong 
argument that these people were capable of self-government, and 
of a very high form of government, and that is the fact that when 
a scheme of government was planned it was, in many of its im- 
portant details, modeled after our own, which I regard as the 
highest type of government in the world. 

If it is safe to intrust the people with the local or municipal 
governments, why are they not fitted to manage the general gov- 
ernment? 

During the time since a civil government has been proclaimed 
and local organizations formed under it in how few instances 
has the general government been obliged to interfere. 

When Judge Taft and General Wright were selected to head 
the Philippine Commission, no mistake was made in the selection. 
We _ our best foot forward. They were not only well equipped 
by education, but were men of cool judgment, nerve, firmness, as 
well as honest, just, and kind-hearted. 

Ido not believe in trusting any man or men with absolute 
power, but men of this type abuse it the least. I tremble at the 
thought of the result had we sent men who were selfish, bigoted, 
quick tempered, or vindictive. And what had they been venal or 
strenuous? 

The ordinary men whom we so often elect as chief magistrates 
of our cities and sometimes of our Territories and States would 
have made a sad failure. 

The Filipino has no guaranty that should we adopt the policy 
of permanent occupation he will not get some good specimens of 
the average American politician, trained to ran a machine gov- 
ernment forall there is init. He has just cause to fear that such 
appointment will often be made. 

A fair criticism of the government as now carried on in the 
Philippines is that its object seems to be to make the Filipino fit 
the government, and not the government fit the Filipino. 

It is fundamentally a despotism with republican trimmings. 
Not more of a despotism, I hear you say, than that of your own 
native State of Pennsylvania. You may be right, but some of 
us hope in the near future to break the shackles of machine des- 
potism and relieve our proud Commonwealth from political 
slavery. We hope the time is near at hand. And we would not 
that the Filipino should be obliged to live under conditions which 
have ceased to arouse comment among the majority of our people. 
And then we must always admit that it is self-imposed. 

We know the people of these islands have for three centuries 
been accustomed to be governed. We know that Aguinaldo’s 
government of six months preceding the war was a success, and 
that there was no disorder or anything savoring of anarchy. We 
know that the people of these islands are united as they have 
never been before and are anxious to try the experiment of 
governing themselves. 

Why not give them a chance and promise them ultimate lib- 
erty and freedom? We know or ought to know that the maintain- 
ing our sovereignty over them will bring nothing but trouble, ad- 
verse criticism, and immense expense to the people of the United 
States. We know the policy of holding colonial possessions will 
strain the very fabric of our free popular government and repub- 
lican institutions. We know that in war with foreign countries 
it will be impossible to defend this isolated territory. We know 
or ought to know that it is calculated to arouse China to be a 
more progressive nation and enter into competition with us for 
the control of the world’s commerce. 

We know it will only add to our troubles by attaching and an- 
nexing eight or ten million of colored people, with whom we can 
not with benefit mix. We know we have trouble enough at home 
in our effort to govern ourown people. Why not, instead of aspir- 
ing to bean imperial world power, extending its dominion over alien 
races in all parts of the world, turn our attention to uplifting our 
own citizens and follow the motto ‘‘America for Americans? “* 
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National Parks in California, 


SPEECH 


OF 
HON. JAMES C. NEEDHAM, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 28, 1902. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 14511) to authorize 
the relinquishment to the United States of patented lands and claims, etc.— 


Mr. NEEDHAM said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: I ask unanimous consent for the present consid- 


eration of the bill (H. R. 14511). 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in cases in which a tract of land covered by an un- 
perfected bona fide claim or by a patent is included within the limits of the 
Sequoia National Park, set aside by act of Congress approved September 25, 


1890, and the Yosemite and General Grant National parks, set aside by act of | 


Congress approved October 1, 1890, the settler or owner thereof may, if he | ,:- wali a -s . 
desires to do so, relinquish the tract to the Government and secure other | ties shall relinquish their claims to the Government and go upon 


| the public domain and take other lands which are open to settle- 


land, outside of said parks, in accordance with the provisions of the law re- 
iating to the subject of such relinquishment of lands in the forest reserva- 
tions created under section 24 of theact of Congress approved March 3, 1891. 
Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I want some explanation of this bill. 
Mr. NEEDHAM. Mr. Speaker, this bill is unanimously re- 
ported from the Committee on Public Lands. It was prepared 


nual report, pages 154 and 155. 
patented lands in the national parks in California may relinquish 
their lands to the Government and go upon the public domain 
and take in lieu thereof other land open to settlement. It creates 
no expense to the Government and has been recommended re- 
peatedly by different Secretaries of the Interior and by superin- 


tendents of these parks, and was prepared by the Interior Depart- | 


ment and unanimously reported from our committee. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Is it necessary in order that the national 
parks shall be properly carried on that private owners should be 
out of them? 

Mr. NEEDHAM. That is the object of the bill, for the better 
administration of the parks. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. How much is involved in it? 

Mr. NEEDHAM. Something like 55,000 acres are held in pri- 
vate ownership in these parks. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. But the whole of those 55,000 acres will not 
be exchanged; only a portion. 

Mr. NEEDHAM. This is simply a privilege extended to these 
owners; there is nothing compulsory in it; it is simply a privilege 
of which they may avail themselves if they desire to do so. 

Mr. LACEY. The limitation is precisely the same as in the 
case of forest reserves. 

Mr. NEEDHAM. Exactly; this simply extends the law, so far 
as relinquishments are concerned, to the national parks. 

Mr. MADDOX. Have the owners already cut the timber off 
the land? 

Mr. NEEDHAM. No, sir; not to any great extent. 

Mr. LACEY. Very little of the timber has been cut in these 
national parks. 

Mr. MADDOX. Have not the parties who own this land cut 
the timber off? 

Mr. LACEY. 
the reason that the lands are so inaccessible. 
in the heart of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 

Mr.SHAFROTH. Let me state that the same provision exists 
now under the general law as to forest reserves; and we have a 
great number of forest reserves, including many millions of acres. 
The national parks ought to be, and in fact are, on a better basis 
than the reserves; yet by reason of the fact that the law with 
relation to forest reserves has not been extended to the national 
parks we have private ownership now in the national parks, which 
should not exist there. 

Mr. MADDOX. Let me state my reason for asking the ques- 
tion. I sawa report here the other day from the Secretary of the 
Interior in regard to one of these parks. It stated that some par- 
ties had gone into some of these parks and cut all of the timber 


I think that very few of them have done so, for 
They are away up 


| was put in the appropriation bill. 


: oa : . | veyed land, open to settlement. 
by the Secretary of the Interior in accordance with his last an- , Py 


It provides that the owners of | 
| made. 


off, and now they want to exchange that land with the Govern- | 


ment and go out and locate on other timber lands in order to get 
the timber from thosé also. I simply wanted to know whether 
that was the fact in this instance. 

Mr. NEEDHAM. 
prevalent in the parks as in the forest reserves. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. A number of applications have been made 
for land in forest reserves for purposes of that character. But I 
am opposed to any such policy. It is wrong for the Government 
to exchange in this way good land for bad. 


Mr. FINLEY. Is it not a fact that the holdings by private 
parties in this national park are comparatively small and are iso- 
lated, and that the parties wish to get out of the park and to take 
lands on the public domain elsewhere, the result of which will be 
beneficial not only to the Government from having its national 
park as a unit, but also beneficial to these private parties? The 
arrangement will be mutually beneficial. 

Mr. NEEDHAM. That is approximately the situation. This 
legislation is recommended by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. FINLEY. The results of such a policy, I understand, wii] 
be beneficial both to the Government and to the private parties. 

Mr. CANNON. How much land is held in these parks by pri- 
vate individuals? 

Mr. NEEDHAM. About 55,000 acres. 

Mr. CANNON. I believe there are two small parks, which are 
close together. 

Mr. NEEDHAM. Yes, sir. 
parks in the State of California. 

Mr. CANNON. Does it provide for the purchase, or for the 


This applies to the three national 


| issue of lieu scrip? 


Mr. NEEDHAM. Neither. It simply provides that these par- 


ment. This is the same legislation which was before the gentle- 
man’s committee in connection with a proposed appropriation, 
and the committee advised this course. 

Mr. LACEY. This bill embraces the same limitation which 
It applies to nonmineral, sur- 


Mr. CANNON. Then lieu scrip can not be issued. 

Mr. LACEY. No scrip is to be issued. An exchange is to be 
The owners of land in the forest reserves or in this park 
will convey their land with an abstract of title to the Govern- 


| ment and then locate on surveyed, nonmineral public lands, open 


to settlement elsewhere. 

Mr. McRAE. Just as in the case of a forest reserve. 

Mr. LACEY. Precisely the same as a forest reserve. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee. Whosuperintends that ex- 
change? 

Mr. LACEY. 
Office. 

a GAINES of Tennessee. Why do they want to make the 
exchange? 

Mr. LACEY. I will state that these parties inside who have 
located lands find themselves now, by virtue of the fact that the 
land has been placed in perpetual reservation, in such a position 
so that there can be no new neighbors, schoolhouses, churches, 
or other conveniences. In other words, settlement has been 
stopped, and they want to get out alongside of people where the 
land is open to settlement. 

Mr. McRAE. I suggest to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
LACEY iam the purpose of the Government is to get control of 
the park. 

Mr. NEEDHAM. Now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to extend some- 
what my remarks upon this bill. 

The Sequoia National Park was created by an act of Congress 
approved September 25, 1890. The Yosemite and General Grant 
national parks were created in one act which was approved Oc- 
tober 1, 1890. 

The amount of land held in private ownership in the General 
Grant National Park is only 160 acres; the amount in the Sequoia 
National Park is about 972.87 acres of patented land and one claim 
of 40 acres, while the amount in the Yosemite National Park is 
between 54,000 and 55,000 acres. 

Since the establishment of these parks there has been designated 
annually a superintendent to take charge of the Sequoia and Gen- 
eral Grant national parks, and another superintendent to have 
charge of the Yosemite National Park. 

RECOMMENDATIONS AS TO SEQUOIA AND GENERAL GRANT PARKS. 


In 1891 the acting superintendent of the Sequoia and General 
Grant national parks made no recommendation as to the dispo- 


The exchange is effected through the Land 


| sition of private holdings within these parks, neither was any rec- 


ommendation made by the Secretary of the Interior. 
In 1892 the acting superintendent reported as follows: 


In my opinion all the land in the Sequoia Park owned by individuals 
should be purchased by the Government. There is nota great amount 0! 
such land, and no one son owns enough to make him wish to kee) ad | 
improve it now that the park is established. The amount that can be we 
for agricultural purposes is very small and is so situated that it will proba- 
bly never improve in value. The resident proprietor of one of these a 
is remote from neighbors and ds; he is surrounded on all sides Dy 


ood roa > § “4 
| the park and can not enlarge his possessions and can not get sufficient pa 


I do not think that condition of things is as | 
| land apiece. These tracts are from 40 


turage for his domestic stock if they increase in number. — 

Some of the cattlemen, as Mr. Tharpe and Mr. Dean, ownseveral tracts . 
160 acres in area and were pu rehast : 
They generally contain a few acn s 
gy after the snow melts in the 


@ summer. The men who ow? 
of them fort 


The reason 


as ‘State swamp” or ‘School lands.” 
of meadow land that is more or less 
spring. and remains so in spots during 
these lands complain that they are unjustly deprived of the use 
their cattleand receive no money or other lands as a recompense. 
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for their exclusion is that if the cattle are 
over miles of — territory instead of remaining on these few acres of is 
e ol- 


laced there they will range 


vate land. The meadows are not fenced in, with the exception of the ) 
verton Meadow, and do not furnish grass enough to support the cattle if 
they were fenced. The owners say that the land is not worth fencing, and 
as they expect that the Government will purchase the land ovenneeny, they 
do not care to take the trouble or time to put up fences. The Giant Forest 
has a quantity of meadow land claimed by individuals, one of them being 
Mr. Tharpe, who has been in the habit of using it all. The camp of the de- 
tachment in the Giant Forest is on land that he claims,and as it is not 
fenced we are keeping his cattle so far from it that it is of no use to him, 
while our own horses and mules are feeding on it. So far as cattlemen who 
own such lands are concerned, the condition of affairs promotes the growth 
of grievances. 

The same year the Secretary of the Interior in his annual re- 
port recommended as follows: 


It is recommended that all individual holdings of land in Seqneia, Park 
should be purchased by the Government because of the isolated location of 
these lands, the unavailability of the same for private purposes by reason of 
the inability of owners to purchase adjacent tracts or to use present hold- 
ings for grazing or agricultural purposes. 

In 1893 the Secretary of the Interior made no recommendation, 
but the acting superintendent recommended as follows: 

4 — the claims of all parties to land within the park be settled without 
elay. 

In 1894 the Secretary of the Interior makes no specific recom- 
mendation, but quotes, evidently with approval, the recommenda- 
tion of the acting superintendent that all claims within the parks 
be settled. 

In 1895 the acting superintendent again recommends that all 
claims within these parks be settled, and the Secretary of the In- 
terior recommends that all claims with the parks be investigated 
and settled. 

The same recommendations are practically made by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and the acting superintendent for the various 
fiscal years down to the present time. 

RECOMMENDATIONS AS TO YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK. 


The recommendations of the various superintendents of this 
park since its establishment, and also of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, are well illustrated by extracts from the reports of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior for the years 1896, 1897, 1898, and 1899, 
which are as follows: 


PRIVATE LANDS IN YOSEMITE PARK. 
The attention of Congress is called to the necessity for the acquirement 


of the title by the Government to all private lands within the boundaries of | 


the reservation; this matter has been urged by every acting superintendent 
of the park since its establishment, and is again reiterated, tor so long as set- 
tlersown land in the park and live thereon trespass on the park lands can 
not be pe (Secretary’s report, 1896.) 

Much of the land in the park is owned by individuals, the title thereto 
having been acquired before or soon after the establishment of the park, 
The Government should, it is stated, own all the land inside the park, and 
none should be given over to private use except for the pu ee hamed in 
the act reserving the land now included in the Yosemite National Park. 
The prompt purchase by the Government of all patented lands within the 
park will be to the benefit of the United States and to that of most of the 
owners of such lands. (Secretary's report, 1897.) 


SEQUOIA, YOSEMITE, AND GENERAL GRANT NATIONAL PARKS, 


In the several annual reports of my predecessors, as well as in that sub- 
mitted by me to you for the last fiscal year, the fact that there are numer- 
ous private holdings on these reservations was adverted to. The aggregate 
acreage of these lands in which the Government has wholly parted witn its 
title may be stated, approximately, to be 55,064.02, and that in which title 
has not fully pas 





| anything better at the present session of Congress. 


| 
| 


| 


| 
i 


Then followsa quotation from a previous report relative to lieu 
lands; then the Secretary says: 


Concurring in his conclusions in the premises, I earnestly recommend 
favorable legislation in the matter by Congress, provided the exchange of 
land can be made on an equitable basis. (Secretary's Report, 1899.) 

The recommendations in the reports of the Secretary for the 
years 1900 and 1901 contain nothing new, previous recommenda- 
tions as to purchase of private land and legislation as to lieu lands 
being renewed. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it will be seen that there has been almost 
constant agitation ever since the establishment of these parks 
looking toward the extinction of private holdings. My two im- 
mediate predecessors, Mr. Bowers and Mr. Castle, both intro- 
duced bills providing for the appointment of a commission for 
the appraisement of these holdings with a view to their purchase 
by the Government. During my first term in Congress I intro- 
duced a bill of this character also, but nothing has ever come of 
any of these bills. At the beginning of the present session, on 
December 18 last, I introduced the bill H. R. 7216, providing for 
the purchase of these holdings and their revesting in the United 
States. 

The Yosemite National Park is situated in the district of my 
colleague [Mr. Woops], while the Sequoia and General Grant 
are in my district. Mr. Woods and myself have used every en- 
deavor to get legislation looking toward the purchase of these hold- 
ings. We appeared before the Appropriations Committee and 
argued for the insertion of an item in the sundry civil bill author- 
izing the Secretary of the Interior to enter into negotiations look- 
ing toward the purchase of these park lands, but this committee 
was unalterably opposed to such a procedure, some of the mem- 
bers even going so far as to hold that Congress has no authority 
to appropriate money for such a purpose. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the situation of many of the owners of these 
private holdings is most unfortunate. They took up these lands 
in good faith, and ever since they have paid taxes to the county 
in which the land is situated, and to the State of California. Con- 
gress by an exercise of its legislative power established these parks 


| and thus prevented further settlement or development within their 


boundaries. Some relief should be granted to these settlers. I 
believe that the Government should purchase these claims, or at 
least those that can be obtained at reasonable figures. 

I consented most reluctantly to introduce the present bill and 
did so only after I was convinced that it was impossible to obtain 
The present 
bill was prepared by the Secretary of the Interior in accordance 
with his last annual report, pages 154 and 155, and was forwarded 
to me by the Secretary of the Interior under date of May 16. The 
bill proposes to extend as a privilege to those having lands in the 


| national parks in California the same rights that are now enjoyed 


by those similarly situated in forest reserves. The equities are 
much stronger in behalf of those living in our national parks than 
those similarly situated in forest reserves. The bill does not cre- 
ate any scrip, and it has been uniformly held by the Department 


| that the right of lieu selection applies only to surveyed nonmin- 
| eral land. 


rom the United States to bé 367.975 acres, divided as | 


follows: In the Yosemite National Park, 53,981.15 acres of patented landsand | 


three claims embracing 827.975 acres on which patents have not yet issued; 
in the Sequoia National Park, 972.87 acres of patented lands and one claim of 
40 acres on which patent has not yet issued; and in the General Grant Na- 
tional Park, 160 acres of patented lands. 

The right of owners, transferees, or lessees of such lands to the use thereof 
for lawful pu has always been recognized by the Department, cand 


there has been practically no interference in the use of such property except | 


where it was desired tocut timber therefrom or graze sheep or cattle thcreon. 
In such cases it was first required that the metes and bounds of such lands 
be properly marked and Sabned so that it might be easily determined 
whether the lands from which timber was cut or on which stock grazed was 


I desire to say, Mr. Speaker, that the national parks in the State 
of California have received very scant consideration at the hands 
of Congress, and I wish to submit some comparisons in regard to 
appropriations granted to our various national parks: 

Yellowstone National Park: 


es ce lb Gain cokcs enn dcad ten seunsewanecn 


$968, 872 
Carried in present sundry civil bill xs 


755, 400 


1, 724, 272 


| Chickamauga and Chattanooga: 


within the limits of patented lands or on the reservation lands. Further- | 
more, that in removing timber from the reservations or taking animals to | 
and from patented lands, it must be done under the supervision of tho | 
acting superintendent of the park, and over the roads and trails within the | 


park. 

Although this r 

extremely difficult of enforcement. 

1ave leased the same to stockmen, well knowing the conditions upon which 
their use would be permitted by the Government. The latter, whether with 
the knowledge of the Departmental regulations or not, have taken their 
herds to these patented lands. These depredators have caused much trouble, 
and the greater part of the time of the pees force has been taker up inascer- 
taining the location of herds within the parks and their subsequent eject- 
ment if found roaming on the reservation lands. 

As long as these private interests are permitted to remain within these 
reserves just so long will there be trouble and annoyance to this Depart- 
ment in their protection. Some F hbee ge should therefore be made at an 
early day looking to the extinguishment of these holdings, in order that 
the reserves may be, as an entirety, the pesos of the Government, as in 
that way alone are they susceptible of a ens rotected. To 
that end, therefore, I have to recommend t so much of the act of Con- 
gress approved June 4, 1897 (30 Stats., 36), as permits the relinquishment by 
owners of tracts of land in the several forest reservations, and the selection 
in lieu thereof of vacant lands in other localities which are open to settle- 
ment be extended to these parks. (Secretary's rt, 1898, 

The superintendent recommends that owners of paten lands should be 
bought out by the Government, thus removing one great source of destruc- 
tion and trouble within the park limits. 


uirement is a reasonable one, it has been found to be | 
Personscontrolling these patented tracts | 








REE OCORGEO BENNO aon nin ine sdesenacsosce dees cercoereenges 1,351,600 
Neen ee ce lid apiece waseaienmnee 50, 000 
RS. da ite teatidinarisaiidevnhssbthdeasetinimangedsecisinnedis 1, 401, 600 
Shiloh: pi 
cae alec lnc dcnonssscescugeend conces 405, 000 
ks saa ulm aweeSadeeasdsccacnassvedacnesde 40, 000 
te nna deliedwatphadentecsnaeduaaeds ccccscecccece a 445, 000 
Gettysburg: 
eretofore apuceurietes EE , 425, 920 
TS De 75, 000 
is Sib R ahs «dhbhe 6oabdbsans Ks<adececnnss 500, 920 
Vicksburg: 
. Heretofore appropriated -..-.............--.----- 165, 000 
Pending sundry civil bill ..................-..-- 100, 000 
ia eeltilidnsd ain sibtnhite ovaniesaciioas 285, 000 


Now, Mr. Speaker, Congress has heretofore appropriated for the 
Yosemite National Park only $16,000, and the present sundry civil 
bill grants to this magnificent park only $6,000. 

When I was elected to Congress there had never been appropri- 
ated a dollar to either the General Grant or the Sequoia national 
parks. During the last two sessions at each session there has been 
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appropriated to the General Grant $2,500 and to the Sequoia 
$10,000, and the present sundry civil bill carries the same amount, 
making total, provided these items in the pending sundry civil bill 
remain unchanged, for General Grant $12,500 and for Sequoia 
$30,000. 

Now, if the present bill, even though it does not go any further 
than the House, will serve to call to the attention of Congress 
the urgent necessity of granting adequate relief to the owners of 
private lands in these parks, I feel that something will have been 
accomplished. I am not at all satisfied with the bill under con- 
sideration for the reason that I do not believe that it is a measure 
of adequate relief. I believe that Congress should purchase these 
holdings, and I am satisfied in my own mind that Congress has 
the power to do so. I am not willing, however, Mr. Speaker, 
that this session of Congress should adjourn without passing 
some legislation upon this subject. I do not believe that the 
present bill can in any way be abused, asthere are no mandatory 
provisions in the bill. and the holdings of the Department have 
been such as to minimize the difficulties under which we suffered 
for some time after the creation of the right of lieu selection as 
applicable to forest reserves. 

The present bill will extend a privilege which no doubt some 
at least of these holders will avail themselves of. All of the 
parks in question are situated more than 20 miles from any rail- 
road line, and consequently the subject of railroad land grants 
can not enter into the question. 

While I am not at all satisfied with the present bill, because I 
do not believe that it is an adequate measure of relief for those 
affected, yet I feel compelled from a sense of duty to a largenum- 
ber of constituents who are directly interested to get the best 
legislation possible for them. 

I desire to say that in view of the munificent manner in which 
Congress has treated all national parks outside of the State of 
California, that I shall insist, so far as I am able, while I am a 
member of this body, on more generous treatment of the national 
parks of our State. 


The Efficiency of the Militia. 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES DICK, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
; Monday, June 30, 1902, 
On the bill (H. R. 11654) to promote the efficiency of the militia, and for other 


purposes. 

Mr. DICK said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In submitting this bill as the chairman of your 
Committee on the Militia I desire to express high appreciation of 
the earnest cooperation of the members of the committee in its 
preparation. From the very first there has been entire unanim- 


ity of feeling in the desire to prepare a bill which would be ac- | 


ceptable to all interests involved, and would result in greatly 
improving the efficiency of the National Guard as the second line 
of the country’s defense in time of war. With this spirit ani- 
mating every member of the committee, there was no difficulty 
in harmonizing differences of opinion. The one object sought 
has been kept clearly in view and the members of the committee 
have worked earnestly and faithfully to that end. Many con- 


ferences have been had between members of the committee and | 


the Secretary of War and the heads of the various bureaus of the 
War Department and the representatives of the National Guard. 
The approval of the Secretary of War is set forth in the follow- 


ing communication: 
WAR DEPARTMENT, Washington, March 18, 1902. 

Srr: I have to acknowledge the receipt of a copy of House bill No. 11654. 
It is the object of the bill, as indicated by its title, to promote the efficiency 
of the militia. Ihave examined the measure with great care, and approve 
the wise and patriotic endeavors of the committee to frame an enactment 
which seems to me well calculated to accomplish the purpose set forth in its 
title. ' 
The bill, which has been exhaustively considered in committee and which 
meets the approval of those most directly interested in the development of 
the constitutional militia, makes reasonable and proper provision: (1) For 
the ordinary training and discipline of the militia as a force belonging, in 
time of peace, to the several States; (2) for its special employment by the 
General Government as a part of the constitutional military forces in time 
of war or public danger, such use being made the subject of special statutory 
limitations in respect to time. place, and occasion of its employment; (3) for 
its acceptance by the United States, in the form of complete or tions, 
as a part of any volunteer forces that may be authorized to be raised and 
embodied in the event of war, and (4) for the volunteer service of its indi- 
vidual members, with preferential rights of a ntment and enlistment, in 
any volunteer forces that may be authorized by Congress, in an em mcy 
of war, in excess of or in addition to the nizations of militia whi 
tender their services as such, under the au 

With a view to secure that uniformity of tion which can only be 
attained by an entire uniformity of armament and equipment, I approve of 
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the gratuitous issue of small arms of the latest and most approved types in 
exchange for the arms of obsolete patterns with which the militia of the sey- 
eral States are now armed and eee. s , 

It is believed that the operation of sections 23 and 24 will be especially ben- 
eficial as measures of preparation for national defense. Section 23 under- 
takes to provide for the preparation of a register of persons whose ability to 
exercise command in the line or to render corresponding services in the staff 
has already been established by tHe test of actual military experience. The 
capacity of those candidates whose military education or previous service 
in the Army or militia entitles them to consideration is required to be tested 
by.an_examination conducted by a competent military board, which is re- 
quired to certify its opinion as to the fitness of such candidates for appoint- 
ment in the volunteer forces. The immediate result of such certification is 
to place all candidates who have obtained certificates in a class from which 
officers of any volunteer forces which may be authorized by Congress in 
pursuance of section 24 are required to be selected. 

In section 24 the attempt has been made to remedy a defect which is in- 
herent in the voluntary system of recruiting, which has been hitherto re- 
lied upon by the United States as a means of maintaining its military estab- 
lishment in time of peace. It is the purpose of this section to utilize the 
services of those who have served at least one term of enlistment in the 
regular or militia forces by the establishment of a national volunteer re- 
serve. The force so designated is to be composed of men of considerable 
military experience who are to be embodied, in time of peace, for occasional 
brief tours of duty, not exceeding ten days in length, and whose services are 
to be utilized in time of war only when the volunteer forces authorized by 
Congress exceed in number the organized commands of militia who may en- 
list in bodies, in pursuance of section 6, act of April 20, 1898. 

In conclusion, I venture to express the hope that the carefully prepared 
clauses of the bill, which provide for a larger measure of cooperation on the 
part of the War Department than has hitherto been regarded as practicable, 
will operate to bring about that close and intimate contact between the sey- 
eral branches of the constitutional military establishment which is so neces- 
sary to their mutual and harmonious development. 

ELIHU ROOT, 


Very respectfully, 
Secretary of War. 


Hon. CHARLES DICK, 

Chairman Committee on the Militia, House of Representatives. 

The present law governing the militia has been on the statute 
books for one hundred and ten years and has long since been in- 
operative and obsolete. 

The Constitution gives to Congress the power (Art. I, sec. 8)— 

To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia and for 
governing such part of them as may be employed in the service of the United 
States, reserving to the States, respectively, the appointment of the officers 
and the authority of training the militia according to the discipline prescribed 
by Congress. 

For over one hundred years Congress has made no adequate pro- 
vision for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, and 
the matter has been left entirely in the hands of the States and 
Territories. It is true that Congress has made annual appropria- 
tions for the purpose of aiding in the support of the militia of the 
States and Territories, and the Fifty-sixth Congress increased this 
annual appropriation from $400,000 to $1,000,000. 

This annual appropriation has been available for the issue of 
arms, ordnance stores, quartermaster stores, and camp equipage, 
but otherwise the United States has assumed no control or super- 
vision over its expenditure. The principal expense of maintain- 
ing and supporting the organized militia of the States and Terri- 
tories has been borne by the States and Territories themselves, 
and while these troops are generally known and described as the 
National Guard, they are in no proper sense a national guard, but 
are strictly State militia, and are not subject to supervision and 
control by the War Department. It was believed that these State 
troops would be promptly available for national defense in case 
of an emergency. The experience of the country during the war 
with Spain showed that these expectations were not fully realized. 

The following extracts from chiefs of the bureaus, made to the 
Secretary of War in 1898, are pertinent: 

[Extracts from reports, 1898.] 
INSPECTOR-GENERAL UNITED STATES ARMY. 

Recent experiences have shown that our militia system could advan- 
tageously be reconstructed and a more intimate relation established between 
it and the National Government. 

The great number of volunteer regiments moving to the centers of con- 
centration without arms or uniforms, and the su uent difficulties in 
meeting their needs promptly, suggest the establishment of reserve or sup- 
ply depots at convenient points, in order that each State on call can put its 
quota in the field in condition for service, at least as far as arms and equip- 
ments go. 

To secure better cohesion between the National Guard and Regulars and 
the greatest efficiency of the troops in the field, funds should be provided 
for combined encampments and periodical military maneuvers and experl- 
mental mobilization in times of ®, as is customary with all first-class 
European powers. Oneof the most serious defects noted during the Spanish- 
American war was the inexperience and utter disregard for the most ele- 
mentary principles of military life in large camps. 

SURGEON-GENERAL UNITED STATES ARMY. 

Considerations of domestic economy and sanitation in the companies and 
regiments were not given proper attention, and men who were being taught 
to meet the —* battle succumbed to the hardships and unsanitary con- 
ditions of life in their camps of instruction. 

CHIEF OF ORDNANCE UNITED STATES ARMY. ; 

When the first call for volunteers from the States for the war with Spain 
was made it was decided to take as many of the regiments of the National 
Guard as possible, already armed and equipped byt e States. * * * The 
supposition was that * * * the State troops, being already armed and 


equipped, would be ready for immediate service. This was based on the sup- 
—— that the arms and equipments were in condition—an expec 
tion not generally realized during the war. It is probable thatthe troops 
would have been ready for service as quickly by bung ui anew. : 
As these troops (volunteer, first call) were mainly from ational Guar< 
of the different § . it was understood that they were well equipped, 


* *# 


which supposition was not 
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In addition to the failure of the National Government to exer- 
cise its power to organize, arm, and discipline the militia, and to 
make the various State troops a national guard in fact as well as 
in name, the following causes also operated to prevent the suc- 
cessful operation of the existing militia law: 

1, The several clauses of the general law never became — 
operative, as their execution depended upon State legislation whic 
was never obtained. 

2, The terms of the statute were too sweeping, and the —_ 
to include all able-bodied males of military age was practically 
impossible of execution; the statute not being applicable to a 
smaller or more restricted class, was thus rendered inoperative. 

3. The organization prescribed having been fixed in the original 
statute soon became obsolete and failed to furnish a uniform stand- 
ard of composition for the militia embodied from time to time by 
the legislatures of the several States. The modifications brought 
in by the legislation of 1862 are now completely at variance with 
those prescribed by law for corresponding organizations in the 
Army of the United States. 

The Presidents of the United States, from Washington down to 
the present time, have recognized the inadequacy and inefficiency 


of legislation on the subject of the militia, and have repeatedly | 


recommended the repeal of the old law and the substitution of 
something practical. Almost without exception they have recog- 
nized that the main support and defense of the country in time of 
danger must rest upon its volunteer forces, and have repeatedly 


| organ of defense; the interest which they so deep 


called the attention of Congress to the necessity of making proper | 


provision for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia. 
The following are extracts from messages of Presidents rela- 
tive to the militia: 


[Extracts from messages of Presidents relative to the militia.] 
PRESIDENT WASHINGTON, 1789. 


Along with this object (the preservation of peace and tranquillity on the 
frontiers) I am induced to suggest another, with the national importance 
and necessity of which I am deeply impressed; I mean some uniform and 
effective system for the militia of the United States. It is unnecessary to 
offer arguments in recommendation of a measure on which the honor, safety, 
and well-being of our country so evidently and so contol depend; but it 
may not be amiss to observe that Iam particularly anxious it should receive 
as early attention as circumstances will admit, because it is now in our 
power toavail ourselves of the military knowledge disseminated throughout 
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PRESIDENT JEFFERSON, 1805. 

I can not, then, but earnestly recommend to your early consideration tho 
expediency of so modifying our militia system as, by aseparation of the more 
active part from that which is less so, we may draw from it, when necessary, 
an efficient corps for real and active service, and to be called to it in regular 
rotation. 

PRESIDENT JEFFERSON, 1806. 


A militia so organized that its effective portions can be called to any point 
in the Union, or volunteers instead of them, to serve a sufficient time, are 
means which may always be ready - never preying on our resources until 
actually called into use. They will maintain the public interests while a 
more permanent force shall be in course of preparation. But much will de- 
pend on the promptitude with which these means can be brought into 
activity. 

PRESIDENT JEFFERSON, 1808. 


For a people who are free, and who mean to remain so, a well-organized 
and armed militia is their best security. It is therefore incumbent on us at 
every meeting to revise the condition of the militia, and to ask ourselves if 
it is prepared to repel a powerful enemy at every point of our territories 
exposed to invasion. Some of the States have paida laudable attention to 
this subject; but every degree of neglect is to be found among others. Con- 
gress alone has power to produce a uniform state of ay x ge in this great 

y feel in their own and 
their country’s security will present this as among the most important ob- 
jects of their deliberation. 

PRESIDENT MADISON, 1809. 

Whatever may be the course of your deliberations on the subject of our 
military establishments, I should fail in my duty in not recommending to 
your serious attention the importance of giving to our militia, the great bul- 

rark of our security and resource of our power, an organization the best 
adapted to eventual situations for which the United States ought to be pre- 
pared. 
PRESIDENT MADISON, 1810. 


These preparations for arming the militia having thus far provided for 
one of the objects contemplated by the power vested in Congress with re- 


| spect to that great bulwark of the public safety, it is for their consideration 
| whether further provisions are not requisite for the other omemeee ob- 


| jects of organization and discipline. To give to this great mass o 


physical 
and moral force the efficiency which it merits, and is capable of receiving, it 
is indispensable that they should be instructed and practiced in the rules by 
which they are to be governed. Toward an accomplishment of this im- 
portant work I recommend for the consideration of Congress the expediency 
of instituting a system which shall in the first instance call into the field, 
at the public expense and for a given time, certain portions of the commis- 
sioned and noncommissioned officers. The instruction and discipline thus 
acquired would gradually diffuse through the entire body of the militia that 
practical knowledge and promptitude for active service which are the great 
ends to be pursued. Experience has left no doubt either of the necessity or 


| of the efficacy of competent military skill in those portions of an army in 


the several States by means of the many well-instructed officers and soldiers | 


of the late Army, a resource which is daily diminishing by death and other 
causes. To suffer this peculiar advantage to pass away unimproved would 
be to neglect an opportunity. * * * 
PRESIDENT WASHINGTON, 1790. 
Among the many interesting objects which will engage your attention, 
be prepared for war is one of the most efficient means of preservin 2. 
A free people ought not only to be armed, but disciplined, to which end a 
uniform and well-digested plan is requisite. 
PRESIDENT WASHINGTON, 1791. 


_ The first (militia) is certainly an object of primary importance, whether 
viewed in reference to the national security, to the satisfaction of the com- 
munity, or to the preservation of order. 


PRESIDENT WASHINGTON, 1793, 


They are incapable of abuse in the hands of the militia, who ought to possess 
a pride in being the depository of the force of the Republic,and may be 
trained to a degree of energy equal to every military exigency of the United 
States. But it is an inquiry which can not be too solemnly pursued, whether 
the act more effectually to provide for the national defense by establishing 
a uniform militia throughout the United States has dbrganized them so as to 
produce their full effect; whether your own experience in the several States 
has not detected some imperfections in the scheme, and whether a material 
feature in an improvement of it ought not to be to afford an opportunity for 
the study of those branches of the military art which can scarcely ever be 
attained by practice alone. 


PRESIDENT WASHINGTON, 17%, 


The devising and establishing of a well-regulated militia would be a genu- | of enab 


ine source of legislative honor and a perfect title to public gratitude. I 
therefore entertain a hope that the present session will not without car- 
rying to its full energy the power of organizing, arming, and disciplining the 
militia, and thus rovend, = the language of the Constitution, for calling 
them forth to execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and re- 
pei invasions, 

PRESIDENT WASHINGTON, 1795. 


the militia. It will merit inquiry what imperfections in the existing plan 
further experience may have unfolded. The subject is of so much moment, 
in my estimation, as to excite a constant solicitude that the consideration of 
it may be renewed until the greatest attainable perfection shall be accom- 
pli shed. Time is wearing away some advantages for forwarding the object, 
while none better deserves the persevering attention of the public councils. 


PRESIDENT JEFFERSON, 1801. 


, These considerations render important that we should, at every session, 
c ontinue to amend the defects which from time to time show themselves in 
the laws for regulating the Militia, until they are sufficiently perfect. Nor 
should we now, or at any time, separate until we can say we have done 
everything for the militia which we could do were an enemy at our door, 


PRESIDENT JEFFERSON, 1802. 


Considering that our regular troops are employed for local purposes, and | 


that the militia is our general reliance for great and sudden emergencies, 


you will doubtless think this institution bre Ay a review, and give it | 


those improvements of which you find it susceptible. 
PRESIDENT JEFFERSON, 1804. 


Should any improvement occur in the militia system, that will be always 


seasonable, 


that of providing for the common defense will merit particular regard. To | 


fitting it for the final duties which it may have to perform. 
PRESIDENT MADISON, 1812. 

A revision of the militia laws, for the purpose of rendering them more 
systematic and better adapting them to emergencies of war, is at this time 
particularly desirable. 

PRESIDENT MADISON, 1813. 


The militia being always to be regarded as the great bulwark of defense 
and security for free States, and the Constitution having wisely committed 
to the national authority a use of that force, as the best provision against an 
unsafe military establishment, as well as a resource peculiarly adapted to 
a country having the extent and the Se of the United States, I recom- 
mend to Congress a revision of the militia laws for the purpose of securing 
more effectually the services of all detachments called into the employment 
and placed under the Government of the United States. 


PRESIDENT MADISON, 181. 


I earnestly renew at the same time a recommendation of such changes in 
the system of the militiaas by classing and disciplining for the most prompt 
and active service the portions most capable of it will give to that great re- 
source for the public safety all the required energy and efficiency. 

PRESIDENT MADISON, 1815. 

And I can not press too much on the attention of Congress such a classifi- 
cation and organization of the militia as will most effectually render it the 
safeguard of a free State. If experience has shown in the recent splendid 
achievements of militia the value of this resource for public defense, it has 
shown also the importance of that skill in the use of arms, and that famil- 
iarity with the essential rules of discipline which can not be expected from 
the regulations now in force. With this subject is intimately connected the 
necessity of accommodating the laws, in every respect, to the great object 

ling the political authority of the Union to employ promptly and 
effectually the physical power of the Union in the cases designated by the 
Constitution. 
PRESIDENT MADISON, 1816. 


An efficient militia is authorized and contemplated by the Constitution 


| and required by the spirit and safety of free government. The present or- 


With the review of our Army Establishment is naturally connected thatof | 


ganization of our militia is universally regarded as less efficient than it ought 
to be made, and no organization can be better calculated to give to it its due 
force than a classification which will assign the foremost place in the defense 


| of the country to that portion of its citizens whose activity and animation 


best enable them to rally toits standard. Besides the consideration that a 
time of peace is the time when the change can be made with the most con- 
venience and equity, it will now be aided by the experience of a recent war, 
in which the militia bore so interesting a part. 
PRESIDENT MONROE, 1817. 
An improvement in the organization and discipline of the militia is one of 
the great objects which claims the unremitted attention of Congress. 
PRESIDENT MONROE, 1822. 
I have to add that in proportion as our regular force is small should the 
instruction and discipline of the militia, the great resource on which we 


| rely, be pushed to the utmost extent that circumstances will admit. 


PRESIDENT MONROE, 1823. 

As the defense and even the liberties of the country must depend in times 
of imminent danger on the militia, it is of the highest importance that it 
be well organized, armed, and disciplined throughout the Union. 

PRESIDENT ADAMS, 1825, 

The organization of the militia is yet more indispensable to the liberties 
of the country. It is only by an effective militia that we can at once enjoy 
the repose of peace and bid defiance to foreign aggression; it is by the militia 
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that we are constituted an armed nation, standing in perpetual panoply of 
defense in the presence of all the other nations of the earth. To this end it 
would be necessary so to shape its organization as to give it a more united 
and active energy. There are laws for establishing a uniform militia 
throughout the United States and for arming and equipping its whole body. 
But it is a body of dislocated members, without the vigor of unity, and hav- 
ing little of uniformity but the name. To infuse into this most important 
institution the power of which it is susceptible, and to make it available for 
the defense of the Union at the shortest notice and at the smallest expense 
of time, of life, and of treasure, are among the benefits to be expected from 
the persevering deliberations of Congress. 
PRESIDENT ADAMS, 1826. 


The occasion was thought favorable for consulting the same board, aided 
by the results of a correspondence with the governors of the several States 


and Territories and other citizens of intelligence and experience, upon the | 


acknowledged defective condition of our militia system, and of the improve- 
ments of which it is susceptible. The report of the board upon this subject 
is also submitted for your consideration. 
PRESIDENT JACKSON, 1832. 
If in asserting rights or in repelling wrongs war should come upon us, our 
regular force should be increased to an extent proportioned to an emergency, 


and our present small army is a nucleus around which such force could be | 


formed and embodiec. But for pa ses of defense, under ordinary circum- 
stances, we must rely upon the electors of the country. Those by whom,and 
for whom, the Government was instituted and is supported will constitute 
its pre tection in the hour of danger, as they do its check in the hour of 
safety. 

But it is obvious that the militia system is imperfect. Much time is lost, 
much unnecessary expense incurred, and much public property wasted under 
the present arrangement. Little useful knowledge is gained by the musters 
and drills now established, and the whole subject evidently requires a 
thorough examination. Whether a plan of classification, remedying these 
defects and providing for a system of instruction, might not be adopted, is 
submitted to the consideration of Congress. The Constitution has vested in 
the General Government an independent authority upon the subject of the 
militia which renders its ‘action essential to the establishment or improve- 
ment of the system, and I recommend the matter to your consideration, in 
the conviction that the state of this important arm of the public defense re- 
quires your attention. 

PRESIDENT JACKSON, 1835. 

Occurrences to which we, as well as other nations, are liable, both in our 
internal and external relations, point to the necessity of an efficient organi- 
zation of the militia. Iam again induced by the importance of the subject 
to bring it to your attention. To suppress domestic violence, and _ to repel 
foreign invasion, should these calamities overtake us, we must rely in the 
first instance upon the great body of the community whose will has insti- 
tuted and whose power must support the Government. 

PRESIDENT JACKSON, 1836. 

In this connection it is also proper to remind you that the defects in our 
present militia system are every in rendered more apparant. The duty of 
making further provision by law for organizing, arming, and disciplining 
this armed defense has been so repeatedly presented to Congress, by myself 
and my predecessors, that I deem it sufficient on this occasion to refer to 
the last annual message and to former Executive communications in which 
the subject has been discussed. 

PRESIDENT VAN BUREN, 1837. 

It is not, however, compatible with the interests of the people to main- 
tain, in time of peace, a regular force adequate to the defense of our exten- 
sive frontiers. In periods of danger and alarm we must rely principally upon 
a well-organized militia,and some general arrangement that will render this 
description of force more efficient has long been a subject of anxious solici- 
tude. It was recommended to the First Congress by General Washington, 
and has since been frequently brought to your notice, and recently its im- 
portance strongly urged by my immediate predecessor. The provision in 
the Constitution that renders it necessary to adopt a uniform system of or- 
ganization for the militia throughout the United States presents an insur- 
mountable obstacle to an effective arrangement by the classification hereto- 
fore proposed, and I invite your attention to the plan which will be submitted 
by the Secretary of War, for the organization of volunteer corps, and the 
instruction of the militia officers, as more simple and practicable, if not 
egually advantageous as a general arrangement of the whole militia of the 
United States. 

PRESIDENT VAN BUREN, 1838. 

I would again call your attention to the subjects connected with and es- 
sential to the military defenses of the country, which were submitted to you 
at the last session, but which were not acted upon, as is supposed, for want of 
time. The most important of them is the organization of the militia on the 
maritime and inland frontiers. This measure is deemed important, as it is 
believed that it will furnish an effective volunteer force in aid of the Regu- 
lar Army, and may form the basis for a general system of organization for 
the entire militia of the United States. 

PRESIDENT VAN BUREN, 1839. 

The present condition of the defenses of our principal seaports and navy- 
yards, as represented by the accompanying report of the Secretary of War, 
calls for the early and serious attention of Congress, and, as connecting itself 
intimately with this subject, I can not recommend too strongly to your con- 
sideration the plan submitted by that officer for the organization of the mili- 
tia of the United States 

PRESIDENT TYLER, 1843. 

In all cages of emergency the reliance of the country is properly placed in 
the militia of the several States, and it may well deserve the consideration 
of Congress whether a new and more perfect organization might not be in- 
troduced, looking mainly to the volunteer companies of the Union for the 
present, and of easy application to the great body of the militia in time of war. 

PRESIDENT LINCOLN, 1861. 

The recommendation of the Secretary (of War) for the organization of 
the militia on a uniform basis is a subject of vital importance to the future 
safety of the country and is commended to theserious attention of Congress. 

PRESIDENT HAYES, 15830. 

Attention is asked to the necessity of providing by legislation for organ- 
izing, arming, and disciplining the active militia of the country, and liberal 
appropriations are recommended in this behalf. 

PRESIDENT ARTHUR, 1882 AND 1883. 

I invite the attention of Congress to the propriety of making more ade- 
quate provision for arming and equipping the militia. 

From the reports of these ( United States Army) officers I am induced to 
believe that the encouragement of the State militia organizations by the Na- 
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tional Government would be followed by very gratifying results, and would 
afford it in sudden emergencies the aid of a large body of volunteers edu- 
cated in the performance of military duties. 
PRESIDENT HARRISON, 1890, 
The encouragement that has been extended to the militia of the States 
should be continued and enlarged. These military organizations constitute 


| in a large sense the Army of the United States, while about five-sixths of the 


annual cost of their maintenance is defrayed by the States. 
PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, 1896. 


The appropriations for its (organized militia) support by the several States 
approximate $2,800,000 annually, and $400,000 is contributed by the Genera! 
Government. Investigation shows these troops to be usually well drilled 


| and inspired with much military interest, but In many instances they are so 


deficient in proper arms and equipment that a sudden call to active duty 
would find them inadequately prepared for field service. I therefore recom 
mend that prompt measures be taken to remedy this condition, and that 
every encouragement be given to this deserving body of unpaid voluntary 
citizen soldiers, upon whose assistance we must largely rely in time ot 


| trouble. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, 1901. 


Our militia law is obsolete and worthless. The organization and arma 
ment of the National Guard of the several States * * * should be made 
identical with those provided for the regular forces. The obligations and 
duties of the guard in time of war should be carefully defined. * * * Iti 
utterly impossible in the excitement and haste of impending war to do this 
satisfactorily if the arrangements have not been made long beforehand. 


HISTORY OF THE MILITIA LAW. 

On July 18, 1775, the Continental Congress passed a series of 
resolutions recommending ‘‘ to the inhabitants of all the United 
English Colonies in North America that all able-bodied, effective 
men between 16 and 50 years of age in each colony immediately 
form themselvesinto regular companies of militia.’’ One of these 
resolutions is particularly suggestive, as it contains the germ of 
the volunteer system which has now grown to such proportions 
that we have been led to recommend its recognition, and is as 
follows: 

That one-fourth part of the militia in every colony be selected for minute- 
men, of such persons as are willing toenter into the necessary service, * * * 
and as these minutemen may eventually be called to action before the whole 
body of the militia are sufficiently trained, it is recommended that a more 
eecnaner and diligent attention be paid to their instruction in military dis- 
cipine. 

On the formation of the Federal Government one of the earliest 
acts of the first House of Representatives, in 1789, was the ap- 
pointment of a committee to prepare a bill to organize the militia. 
The session adjourned before the committee made a report, but 
at the following session, in 1790, General Knox, Secretary of 
War, submitted his celebrated plan for organizing the militia, 
accompanying it by a letter of transmittal, which is remarkable 
for its terse, striking, and strong arguments. His plan, in brief, 
was that every boy, on arriving at the age of 18 years, should be 
enrolled in the cadet corps of militia and be obliged to serve in 
camp of instruction thirty days in each of first two years and ten 
days the third year, and that no person arriving at the age of 2! 
years should be entitled to exercise the rights of a citizen unless 
he could produce his certificate of having so served. All citizens 
between 21 and 45 years of age were to be enrolled in the main 
corps of militia and be obliged to drill four days in each year, and 
between 45 and 60 years of age to be enrolled in the reserve corps, 
which should be assembled twice in each year for inspection of 
arms. Under his plan the General Government was to furnish 
uniform, arms, equipments, and bear all the expenses of the camps 
of instruction. 

The features of General Knox’s plan were embodied in a bill by 
a committee of the House of Representatives, and the subject 

yas discussed through the two succeeding sessions until all of its 
original features were changed or modified, and theact of May’, 
1792, finally agreed upon and enacted. As this is the law stil! in 

force, we reserve a detailed explanation of its provisions, and 
simply state here that its main feature is that every citizen be- 
tween 18 and 45 years of age shall be enrolled in the militia and 
shall arm and equip himself at his individualexpense. This law 
was found to be.so crude and inadequate that it became the su 
ject of criticism immediately after its passage, and of efforts to 
amend it which have continued to the present time. As well ex- 
pressed by Washington, after the attempt was made to put it 1! 
practical operation, it ‘‘ exhibited such striking defects as could 
not have been supplied but by the zeal of our citizens: and in 
his annual messages to each succeeding session of Congress, ¢ul 
ing his two terms of office, he urged that the evident defects o! 
the law be remedied. ee 
In the session succeeding the enactment of the law an effort 
was made to repeal the provision requiring every citizen to arm 
himself. In the next following session, in 1794, a bill was Te 
ported by a committee of the House of Representatives to ors’) 
ize a ‘select corps’’ of militia, to be armed and equipped by the 
General Government, and paid for service in annual camps ot 
instruction. Different propositions, having in view these two 
| changes in the militia system, were discussed in successive S°* 
| sions until 1798, when the threatened condition of our relations 


| with France culminated in the formation of a provisional arm) 
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and other warlike preparations that temporarily suspended con- 
sideration of the militia system. 

Our troubles with France having been amicably settled, the 
militia question again assumed prominence, and Jefferson in his 
annual messages to Congress, importuned them to take some ac- 
tion. It was chiefly through his earnest efforts that the law of 
April 23, 1808 (section 1661, Revised Statutes), was passed, mak- 
ing a permanent appropriation of $200,000 a year to provide arms 
and equipments for the militia. Somewhat curiously, however, 
the requirement of the old law that every citizen should arm 
and equip himself was not repealed, and still remains the 
statute. 


As the country was rapidly increasing in population the use- | 


lessness of requiring active militia duty from the whole body of 
citizens became more apparent, and was felt to be an unnecessary 
burden. Jefferson, in his annual message in 1805, recommended 
that the militia be classified according to ages, and thought that 
those from 18 to 26 years of age would form a sufficiently large body 
to be subjected to any duty in time of peace. 

This proposition was taken up by Congress, and in various forms 
was the subject of debate in successive sessions, until the war of 
1812 put an end to the discussion without any result having been 
reached. 

Madison was almost as urgent in his appeals to Congress to 
amend the militia law as Jefferson had been. In his annual mes- 
sage in 1810 he advanced a new proposition in the suggestion that 
the commissioned and noncommissioned officers of the militia 
should be assembled in annual camps of instruction at the expense 
of the General Government; and in his last annual message, in 
1816, he earnestly recommended a reorganization of the militia, 
and classifying them according to age. 

Prompted by the recommendation of Madison, the Fourteenth 
Congress, in 1816, directed the Secretary of War to prepare and 
report a plan for the organization of the militia. Secretary of 
War Graham reported to the following session, recommending 
that the militia be divided into three classes according to age, and 
that the two younger classes be required to assemble annually in 
camps of instruction and be armed, equipped, and subsisted at 
the expense of the General Government. This report was referred 
to a committee of which General Harrison (then a Representative 
from Ohio) was chairman. Harrison took a deep interest in the 
subject, and presented a careful report. He deemed it essential 
that the whole body of the people should be instructed in military 
matters, and for this purpose recommended that military instruc- 
tion be made a branc of education in every school in the coun- 
try. Believing that it would entail too great an expenditure of 
time and money to subject the whole enrolled militia to drill and 
inilitary training, he revived the propositions first made by Presi- 
dent Madison, and recommended that the officers and sergeants 
be assembled annually in camps of instruction, be paid for their 
time, and be thoroughly drilled and instructed at the expense of 
the General Government, which he estimated would amount to 
about one and a half million dollars a year. Harrison continued 
the agitation of the subject while he remained in Congress, and 
made reports in 1818 and 1819 urging action. 

Various bills and propositions were introduced and discussed 
from 1819 to 1825, most of them, however, agreeing in classifying 
the militia so that only a small portion of it should be subject to 
any duty in time of peace, and that this portion should be main- 
tained at the expense of the General Government. 

In 1825 Secretary of War Barbour addressed a circular letter 
to the governors of all the States and to many citizens most prom- 
inent in military and civil life, setting forth that it had long been 
apparent that some change in the militia law was necessary, and 
asking their views on the subject. He then convened a board 
composed of some of the most distinguished officers of the Army 
and militia for the purpose of considering the question, and sub- 
mitted to them the voluminous correspondence that had resulted 
from his circular letter. 

_ It is worthy of note that the president of this board was Win- 
field Scott, then a major-general in the Army, and that Zachary 
Taylor, then a lieutenant-colonel of artillery, was one of the 
members. The militia were represented on the board by Gen- 
eral Cadwalader, of Pennsylvania; General Sumner, of Massachu- 
setts, and General Daniel, of North Carolina. 

_The report of this board (S. Docs., second session Nineteenth 
Congress, vol. 1), together with all the papers and correspondence 
connected with it, was transmitted to Congress by the President. 
The board reported that they considered the primary defects of the 
inilitia law to be in the excess of numbers which it held to serv- 
ice, They recommended that a select corps of militia be formed, 
to consist in each State of one brigade for every Congressional 

epresentative, and that the officers of this select militia be as- 
sembled in camps of instruction ten days in each year, and be 
paid by the General Government for their time and traveling ex- 
penses. They also recommended that the office of adjutant-general 





of militia be created, and that, on the application of State execu- 
tives, the United States should furnish officers to instruct the 
annual camps. 

From 1826 to 1835 the unanimity of opinion as to the absolute 
necessity of some change in the militia law was only equaled by 
the diversity of opinion as to what that change should be, and 
resulted in unproductive discussions of numerous bills and prop- 
ositions that were submitted. 

In 1835 President Jackson, in his annual message, urged Con- 
gress, in his usual forcible style, to give their attention to the 
subject, and, among other things, recommended that volunteer 
organizations be encouraged and inducements held out for their 
formation. The Secretary of War (General Cass), in his annual 
report, gave his views on the subject, and represented the neces- 
sity of some legislation. Urgent effort was made in Congress to 
secure agreement to some plan, but without success. 

In 1840 Secretary of War Poinsett submitted a plan to Congress. 
Apparently despairing of securing agreement to any plan that 
simply changed and perpetuated the existing system, he proposed 
a radical reform that stretched the constitutional powers of the 
General Government to such an extent as to cause opposition to 
it on that ground. His plan was to divide the militia into three 
classes—the active, reserve,and mass. The active militia to con- 
sist of 100,000 men, apportioned to the respective States, and each 
State to be required to keep its quota filled at all times, either by 
voluntary enlistment or draft. One-fourth of the active militia 
to go out of service annually and be enrolled in the reserve corps. 
The mass of the militia not to be subject to any duty in time of 
peace. He proposed that Congress should by law authorize the 
President to order the active militia into the service and pay of 
the United States for thirty days in each year for the purpose of 
placing them in camps of instruction. 

This appears to have been the last decided attempt to save the 
decaying system from dissolution, with the exception of an effort 
in 1846, when a bill was reported to remedy the excess of number 
of the militia by limiting the enrollment in time of peave to those 
between 21 and 30 years of age, who should be formed intoa 
legion of active militia in each State, the officers of which should 
serve annually in camps of instruction at the expense of the Gen- 
eral Government. 

The militia system, by this time, was virtually dead; during 
the many years devoted to debating a remedy for its defects it 
had gradually sunk, until it no longer existed except on the stat- 
ute book. In the meantime, in all the States, by a process of 
‘*natural selection,’ there had sprung up volunteer organizations 
of militia, and the States, by fostering and encouraging them, had 
supplied the deficiencies of the general law. These volunteer 
organizations made possible and gave efficiency to that splendid 
body of volunteers whose soldierly qualities and deeds of valor in 
the Mexican war gave such renown to our arms. 

After that war still greater interest was manifested in the vol- 
unteer militia; the States devoted to them the meager supply of 
arms and equipments obtained annually from the General Gov- 
ernment, which in many instances they supplemented by large 
appropriations of their own, and the volunteer militia continued 
to increase in numbers and efficiency until the breaking out of the 
‘* war of the rebellion.’’ Of that fearful struggle it is safe to say 
that the magnificent armies which were so quickly formed on both 
sides were only made possible by the fact that the efforts of regu- 
larly educated officers in drilling and disciplining them were sup- 
plemented by those who had received a partial military training 
in the volunteer militia. 

Just before the war, in 1860, an earnest effort was made in the 
House of Representatives to increase the annual appropriation for 
furnishing arms and equipments tothe militia. In urging the meas- 
ure, Mr. Vallandigham reviewed the militia system and spoke of 
the volunteer system replacing it, asserting that they would ‘‘in 
time become the National Guard of America.”’ 

After the close of the ‘‘ war of the rebellion ’’ another most de- 
cided effort was made, both in the House and Senate, to reorganize 
the militia, or rather to create a new militia system, and several 
bills for that purpose were introduced in the Thirty-ninth Con- 
gress. Although none of these bills were passed, they contained 
provisions that are interesting and suggestive, and some that 
went to the extreme limit, if they did not go beyond the consti- 
tutional power of Congress in the premises. It was, however, a 
purpose common to all the bills to form an active volunteer mili- 
tia, and that seemed to be accepted as the true solution of the 
militia question. 

Every nation maintains some form of militia as a reserve to its 
standing army, and the smaller the standing army the greater 
the necessity that the militia be thoroughly organized and effi- 
ciently trained. Under our form of government the militia has 
two distinct functions: For the States, separately, it is their 
reserve police force for the preservation of order, the support 
of civil authority, and the enforcement of law; for the States, 
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collectively, it was intended by the Constitution to be a military 
force trained to be a reserve or support to the Regular Army in 
sudden emergencies, and a school of instruction in which the 
youth of the country should receive a sufficient amount of mili- 
tary instruction to enable the country to raise efficient volunteer 
armies when needed. 

These two distinct objects of the militia are skillfully provided 
for in the Constitution, which delegates to Congress the power | 
‘to provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia,”’ 
and reserves to the States the appointment of the officers and the | 
authority to train the militia, but this latter reservation is care- 
fully limited by the proviso that they shall train them ‘“‘accord- 
ing to the discipline prescribed by Congress.’’ 

The wisdom of the men who founded our Government, and the 
necessity of carrying out their theories by maintaining an efficient 
militia is clearly demonstrated by the condition of our country 
to-day. Rich, prosperous, devoted to agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce, we apparently have no danger threatening us. 
But in case of threatened danger, foreign or domestic, the small | 
body of regular troops we could summon to our defense would 
be wholly inadequate, and the mass of patriotic citizens that | 
might volunteer for defense would simply become victims of ig- 
norant zeal, and their lives and treasure be wasted. It is wise, 
and it is necessary to the future security of our country, that we 
maintain such an efficient militia force that it will be counted as 
a material element in our means of national defense, and thereby 
secure us against attack. 

The first enactment of Congress in furtherance of its constitu- 
tional power over the militia—an act to provide for calling forth 
the militia to execute the laws of the Union, to suppress insurrec- 
tions, and repel invasions—received executive approval on May 2, | 
1792 (1 Stats., 264). It had been found necessary on three occa- 
sions, Within the two years immediately following the establish- 
ment of the Government under the Constitution, to authorize 
the President to call forth a portion of the militia, but in none of 
the enactments to that end had a method of calling it forth been 
pointed out or provided for, and it was for that reason that the 
statute regulating the calling forth of the militia preceded, in 
order of time, the legislation of Congress in respect to its organi- 
zation and discipline. This failure to legislate had not been due 
to a want of initiative on the part of the executive branch of the 








Government, which had prepared and submitted to the First Con- 
gress a plan for the organization of the militia, which will pres- 
ently be described; and it was not until the first session of the Sec- 
ond Congress was approaching its end that that question received 
favorable action at the hands of Congress in theform of ‘* An act 
more effectually to provide for the national defense by establish- 
ing a uniform militia throughout the United States,’’ which was 
approved on May 8, 1792 (1 Stats., 272). 

A scheme for the ‘‘ arrangement of the militia’’ was submitted 


to the First Congress, during its first session, by the Secretary of | 


War (General Knox), but without legislative result. A modi- 
fied form of the same project was formally transmitted to the | 
Senate by President Washington on January 21, 1790, and will | 
be found in Volume XII of the American State Papers (Volume 





1, Military Affairs, pp. 6-13). Some traces of this plan are to be | 
found in the organization clauses of the general militia law of | 
1792, but, aside from this, it can hardly be said to have received 
serious legislative consideration. 

The Knox project contemplated the organization of one or 
more legions in each State; each legion or division to have a nu- 
merical strength of 153 commissioned officers and 2,880 enlisted 
men, and to be composed of 2 brigades of infantry of 2 regiments 
each, and of 2 companies of riflemen, a battalion of artillery of 4 
companies, and a squadron of cavalry of 2 companies, which 
were to be under the immediate control of the legionary or divi- 
sion commander. 

The infantry regiments were to be composed of two battalions 
of eight companies each, and the company, of all arms of service, | 
consisted of six sections of 12 men each, the section being the | 
fundamental unit of the legionary organization. The number of 
legions, or divisions, to be maintained in any State depended 
upon the number of its able-bodied male population, and the male | 
population of the United States of military age was estimated by | 
General Knox, at the date of the project in 1790, to consist of | 

| 





325,000 men. From this computation slaves and exempts were 
excluded. Assuming the entire body of the militia, as subse- 
quently described in section 1 of the act of May 8, 1792, to con- | 
sist of 325,000 men, General Knox made the following arrange- | 
ment into corps or classes: The first class to constitute the | 
advanced corps, ages 18, 19, and 20, 32,500; the second class to | 
constitute the main corps, ages 21 to 45, 211,250; the third class | 
to constitute the reserve corps, ages 46 to 60, 81,250; making an 
aggregate of 325,000, which would constitute nearly 110 legions, 
or divisions, of 3,033 men each. 
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The following table shows the composition of the legion: 
The legion. 





Commis-| pn listed 








sioned Total. 

officers.; On | 
ID cininnewrecichliiitiltninilialtneataeibingnditiainand 5 Relea as 5 
ECT SLI RE ROE LE ERATE: Rianne’ 4 
Four regiments of infantry -...........--...----..- 24 2, 400 2, 424 
Two companies of riflemen --_-..._...-.-.-- eoeemmneil 6 150 156 
Four battalions of artillery, four companies ---.-- 12 600 612 
One squadron of cavalry, two companies --._...... 6 150 156 

_— |——_s 
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8,300 | 8,887 


General Knox’s project contemplated the progressive organi- 
zation of the legions, beginning with a force of 10,000 men, or 
three legions, for the first year, to which three legions of 10,000 
men were to be added on each succeeding year. The legions first 
embodied were to consist of young men of the advanced corps of 


| the ages of 17,18, and 19 years, those of 17 and 18 being required 


to take part in the annual camps of instruction, which were to 
be maintained for thirty days. At the age of 20 but ten days’ 
service was to be required, and this was to be rendered during 
the last ten days of the annual encampment. The legions of the 
main corps were eventually to be composed of men who had 


| passed through the course of instruction prescribed for the ad- 


vanced corps. 
The Knox project is less specific in respect to the detailed or- 
ganization of the main and reserve corps. It is apparent that 


| much less was expected, in point of efficiency, from those portions 


of the militia, although their organization into legions was con- 
templated—apparently under State auspices; but their training 
was not carefully provided for, and the contributions of the Gen- 
eral Government for their support were intended to be casual 
and occasional, including expenditures much less considerable in 
amount than was appropriated for the advanced corps. The 
main and reserve corps were to “‘ practice the exercises and ma- 
neuvers ’’ for four days only in each year; the regiments were to 
be assembled annually, but the legions were only required to be 
mobilized once in three years. The reserve corps was to be as- 
sembled twice annually for an inspection of arms. As no provi- 
sion was made for the costof arms or equipments, it is presumed 
that they were to be furnished by the individual members of the 
militia in accordance with the existing practice. 

The estimated expense of carrying the plan into effect for the 
first three years was as follows: Cost of clothing, subsistence, etc., 
for 10,000 men, including pay of officers, first year, $225,670; 
cost of same for 20,000 men (10,000 additional) , second year, $346,- 
340; cost of same for 30,000 men (20,000 additional) for the third 
year, and the annual cost thereafter of camps of instruction, 
$390,440, or, in round numbers, $400,000 per annum. . 

The revenues of the United States from the date of the organi- 
zation of the Government under the Constitution to December 31, 
1792, were $11,017,460.84, and the project of General Knox con- 
templated an annual expenditure of 3.7 per cent of the entire 
Federal revenue in the maintenance of the militia. The reve- 
nues of the United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, 
when the appropriation for arming and equipping the militia ac- 
tually reached $400,000, amounted to $371,403,278; 0.001 per cent 
of which was expended by the Federal Government as its contri- 
bution to the support of the militia. 

If the present annual revenue of the United States from all 
sources be estimated at $500,000,000, an appropriation of 3.7 
per cent for militia purposes would require the expenditure of 
$18,500,000 per annum. ; 

General Knox’s project is worthy of attention for several rea- 
sons: : 

First. On account of the expense involved, as indicating the im- 
portance attached to the matter of military preparation by Gen- 
erals Knox and Washington. E 

Second. By reason of the implied participation of the Federal 
Government in the training of the militia, as is indicated by its 
proposition to charge itself with the entire expenses of the annual 
encampments. sae : 

Third. The attempt to form anational militia force which could 
be safely relied on in time of war, by passing a portion of the able- 
bodied male population through an annual course of military 
instruction at an age when such instruction was likely to be most 
effective and profitable. This project preceded by nearly twenty 
years the corresponding attempt of the Government of Prussia, 
under Scharnhorst and i form = ay on similar lines to 
resist the essions of the Emperor Napoleon. Eh 

“Fourth. ‘The failure to provide the armament of the militia . 
the expense of the public; while clothing, subsistence, the pay 0 
the commissioned officers, and the incidental expenses of the 
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annual encampment was made a charge against the United States, 
the expense of furnishing small arms was required to be borne 
by the individual members of the militia. 

Fifth. Were it possible to carry it into effect to-day, upon a 
larger scale, and with some modifications, suggested by the mili- 
tary experience gained oo General Government during the 
last century, it would probably solve the problem of an efficient 
national militia. 

No immediate action was taken by Congress on General Knox’s 
plan for the organization of the militia, and there is no indication 
in the state papers that the matter received serious legislative 
attention at any time. Subsequent Executive recommendations 
having in view a general modification of the militia laws were 
without legislative result. * 

THE GENERAL MILITIA LAW OF 1792. 

The pressure of the Indian war in progress in the Northwest 
Territory at the time of the adoption of the Constitution made it 
necessary for Congress to undertake a permanent organization of 


the militia. Hildreth speaks of this as ‘‘a very difficult subject, | 
as well on account of the conflicting claims to authority on the | 


part of the States and the General Government, as by reason of 
obstacles to be encountered in establishing any system that should 
produce an effective force.”’» The emergency was met near the 
close of the first session of the Second Congress by the enactment 


of a statute regulating the militia of the UnitedStates. ‘‘Theact | 
as passed still remains, in spite of numerous attempts to amend it, | 


the basis of the militia system of the United States; though very 
much modified as to its local operation by State laws on the same 
subject.’’ ° 

The original enactment on this subject was the act of May 8, 
1792 (1 Stats., 271), and is embodied, with some modifications, 
presently to be discussed, in the revision of the statutes in 1874, 
as Title XVI, sections 1625 to 1661 of the Revised Statutes, 

THE BASIS OF ENROLLMENT. 

The original enactment’ contemplated the establishment of 
militia districts in the several States composing the Union; in 
each of these a company of militia was to be maintained, which 
was to be under the supervision of a captain; the territorial area 
composing such district being indefinitely described in the statute 
as ‘the bounds of his company.’’ It is fair to presume that the 
districts so created were more exactly described in the legislation 
of the several States in respect to their militia, adopted subse- 
quently to the enactment of the general militia law; but such 
enactments were not general, and legislative interest in militia 
matters languished until, in the first quarter of the nineteenth 


century, it became practically obsolete as a part of the constitu- | 


tional military establishment. 

The first section of the act of May 8, 1792, assuming the ex- 
istence of the company district above described, makes every 
able-bodied male citizen of the respective States, resident therein, 
who is of the age of 18 years and under the age of 45 years, a 
member of the *‘ enrolled,’’ as distinguished from the ‘‘ embod- 
ied,”’ militia; a distinction which will be presently explained. 
The same section provided for the enrollment, which was to be 
made by the captain; and the second section specifically described 
the persons or classes of persons who are exempted from enroll- 


ment. It is only necessary to observe in respect to the foregoing | 


provision for enrollment that it has been obsolete in fact for 
nearly a century, and is entirely impracticable at the present 
time, if for no other reason, because it makes a demand upon the 
citizen for military service which is, in some respects, consider- 
ably more extensive than any which prevails in the continental 
states of Europe, where military forces are raised by conscription; 
for where a system of conscription exists a considerable portion 
of the able-bodied male population, by drawing fortunate num- 
bers, escape military service, which would have been impossible 
under a rigorous enforcement of the enrollment clauses of the 


legislation of 1792, the operation of which would have called into | 


the militia service the entire able-bodied male population of the 
United States, 
ORGANIZATION, 


Section 8 of the act of May 8, 1792, prescribed a general organi- 


zation of the militia, Each regiment was to consist of two bat- | 


talions of five companieseach. A regiment of two battalions was 
to have a colonel, lieutenant-colonel, one major, and one chaplain. 
An adequate regimental staff was also provided. A separate bat- 
talion was commanded by a major who was not assisted by either 
& commissioned or noncommissioned staff. The company of in- 
‘antry, which was the fundamental unit of the organization, was 
composed of 1 captain, 1 lieutenant, 1 ensign, 4 sergeants, 4 cor- 
porals, 2 musicians, and 64 privates. Each battalion was to have 
“ 1 acomnges and Papers of the Presidents, Vol. I, pp. 71, 288, 240, 329, 519, 538; 
, Hildreth, History of the United States, Vol. IV, p. 310. 


“Act of May 8, 1792 (1 Stat. at Large, 272). 


one company of ‘‘ grenadiers, light infantry, or riflemen,’’ and it 
is not quite clear whether this company was to be in addition to 
or to be formed out of the five by selection or otherwise. Thecon- 
text would indicate, however, that the latter course was contem- 
plated in the formation of the special company above described. 
A company of artillery was authorized for each division, and was 
to be composed of 1 captain, 2 lieutenants, 4 sergeants, 4 corporals, 
6 gunners, 6 bombadiers, 2 musicians, and 64 privates. A ‘troop 
of horse ’’ was composed of 1 captain, 2 lieutenants, 1 cornet, 4 ser- 
geants, 4 corporals, 1 saddler, 1 farrier, 1 trumpeter, and 64 pri- 
vates. During the war of the rebellion the organization of the 
militia was modified by the act of July 17, 1862 (12 Stats., 597), 
| which provided a ten-company organization for the infantry regi- 
ment, and required companies of cavalry and artillery to be or- 
ganized ‘‘as in the regular service.’’ Thisstatuteis still in force. 
The tactical organization of the militia of the several States was 
| provided for in section 3 of the act of May 8, 1792 (sec. 1630, Rev. 
| Stat.), by a general requirement that the militia of each State 
| **shall be arranged into divisions, brigades, regiments, battalions, 
| and companies, as the legislature of the State may direct.’’ Each 
| brigade was to consist of four regiments, but the composition of 
| the division was not expressly provided; and the divisions, bri- 
| gades, and regiments were to be numbered at their formation, the 
| numbering being of record in the adjutant-general’s office of the 
State; and ‘‘ when in the field, or in service in the State, each 
division, brigade, and regiment shall respectively take rank ac- 
cording to its number.’’ 

The third section also provided the number, rank, and duties 
| of the general and staff officers necessary to the command and 
| administration of the tactical organization therein provided for. 
| The act of March 2, 1803 (2 Stats., 207), made further provision 
| for the general staff of the militia forces. The organization pre- 
scribed for the militia in the act of May 8, 1792, underwent some 
modification in the act of July 17, 1862 (12 Stats., 598), which 
| prescribed a regiment of infantry of ten companies; fixed the pro- 
| portions-of artillery and cavalry at one company of each arm for 
| each ten-company regiment of infantry, and established a uniform 
| organization for divisions and brigades. This enactment, which 
is embodied in sections 1645-1647 of the Revised Statutes, is still 
| in force, 


ARMAMENT AND EQUIPMENT. 

In considering the several sections of the act which provides for 
the armament and equipment of the militia it is necessary to re- 
member that the militia during and immediately succeeding the 
war of the Revolution was a trained force composed to an appre- 
| ciable extent of men skilled in the use of firearms and accustomed 
to military operations. As a considerable portion of the able- 
bodied males of militia age possessed firearms and were fully ac- 
| customed to their use in 1792, it was only necessary, in the enact- 
ment of that year, to verify the fact of such possession on the 
part of those who were required by statute to render service in 
the militia and to secure such uniformity in type and caliber of 
firearms as was possible under the peculiar circumstances of the 
case. The clauses of the statute which relate to the arms, ammu- 
nition, and equipment, therefore, placed the burden of providing 
them upon the individual; but in consideration thereof it was 
provided that ‘‘ all arms, ammunition, and accouterments so pro- 
vided and required shall be held exempted from all suits, dis- 
tresses, executions, or sales, for debt of for the payment of taxes.”’ 

Section 2 of the act of March 2, 1803 (2 Stats., 207), contains a 
requirement, in aid of the act of May 8, 1792, to the effect that— 

Every citizen duly enrolled in the militia shall be constantly provided with 
arms, accouterments, and ammunition, agreeably to the direction of said act, 
from and after he shall be notified of his enrollment; and any notice or warn- 
ing to the citizens so enrolled to attend a company,’battalion, or regimental 
muster, or training, which shall be according to the laws of the State in 
which it is given for that purpose, shall be deemed a legal notice of his en- 
rollment. 

The possibility of war with France in the last decade of the 
| eighteenth century led to some revision of view on the part of 
Congress in respect to the efficiency of the militia and the uni- 
formity and completeness of its armament, which is reflected in 
the act of July 6, 1798 (1 Stats., 576), which authorized the man- 
| ufacture of a limited number of firearms for sale to the States for 
the use of their militia. The enactment required— 


That there shall be provided, at the charge and expense of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, 30,000 stand of arms, which shall be deposited, by 
order of the President of the United States, at suitable places, for the pur- 
pose of being sold to the governments of the respective States, or the militia 


thereof, under such regulations, and at such prices, as the President of the 
United States shall prescribe. L 

That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to cause all or any part of the arms herein directed to be provided and de- 
posited for sale, which shall at any time remain unsold, to be delivered to 
| the militia, when called into the service of the United States, proper receipts 
| and security being given for the return of the same. 


The sum of $400,000 was appropriated to carry the statute into 
effect. An earlier statute (secs. 11 and 12 of the act of May 28, 
1798; 1 Stats., 558), authorized the loan of field pieces to militia 
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organizations established by law, and of field artillery, arms, and 
accouterments to any portion of the militia which may be called 
forth and engaged in the actual service of the United States. The 


new policy culminated in the act of April 23, 1808 (2 Stats., 490), | 


which made an annual appropriation of $200,000 for the armament 
and equipment of the entire body of the militia, which was made 
permanent by theact of April 29, 1816 (3Stats.,320). This annual 
appropriation remained at $200,000 for seventy-nine years, when it 
was increased to $400,000 annually by the act of February 12 
1887 (24 Stats., 401), and to $1,000,000 by the act of June 6, 1900 
(31 Stats., 662). 


~s 


ACCOUNTABILITY FOR PROPERTY. 

The act of July 6, 1798 (1 Stats., 576), passed in contemplation 
of the war with France, authorized the President to sell arms to 
the several States for the use of their wilitia, and any arms re- 
maining unsold were. by the same authority, to be issued to the 
militia *‘ when called into the service of the United States, proper 
receipts and security being given for the return of the same.”’ 

The act of April 23, 1808, and that of April 26, 1816, made a 
permanent annual appropriation for arming and equipping the 
whole body of the militia, but contained no provisions respecting 
the accountability for the arms, ammunition, equipments, and 


other articles of war materia! furnished to the several States for | 


the use of their militia forces, and it was not until the annual 
appropriation had been increased to $400,000 that the matter was 


brought to the attention of Congress; as a consequence a clause | 


was inserted in the act of February 12, 1887, which fixed the 
right of property in all articles supplied to the militia in the 
Government of the United States, and prescribed a system of 
accountability which is calculated to insure their care and pres- 
ervation, and also to regulate their final disposition when, by the 
incidents of service, they have become obsolete or unserviceable. 
BASIS OF DISTRIBUTION, 

It having become the policy of the United States to gradually 

arm the entire body of the militia, it became necessary to estab- 


lish some uniform rule of distribution, and such a rule was pro- | 


vided in section 3 of the act of April 23, 1808, which contained 
the requirement: 

That all the arms procured in virtue of this act shall be transmitted to the 
several States composing this Union and Territories thereof, to each State 
and Territory, respectively, in proportion to the number of the effective 
militia in each State and Territory, and by each State and Territory to be 
distributed to the militia in such State and Territory, under such rules and 
regulations as shall be by law prescribed by the legislature of each State and 
Territory. 


What constituted the “‘ effective *’ militia is not easy at this dis- | 


tance of time to determine. Assuming the term to have been 


used in the sense in which it was then understood, it would seem | 


to have included such portion of the able-bodied male citizens of 
the several States between the ages of 18 and 45 as were subject 
to enrollment, and were presumed to have been enrolled in con- 
formity to the act of May 8, 1792, and this constituted the basis 
of distribution until 1855, when the apportionment was changed 
by a provision requiring: 

That the annual distribution of arms to the several States under the act 
approved April 23, 1808, entitled “An act making provisions for arming and 
equipping the whole body of the militia of the United States,” shall be here- 
after made according to the number of their Representativesand Senators in 
Congress, respectively; and that arms be distributed to the Territories and 
the District of Columbia in such quantities and under such regulations as the 
President, in his discretion, may prescribe: Provided, That the Secretary of 
War shall first equalize, as far as practicable, the number of arms hereto- 
fore distributed and now in possession of the several States, so that each 
State which has received less than its pro rata share shall receive a number 
sufficient to make an equal pro rata proportion for all the States, according 
to the present number of their Representatives and Senators in Congress, 
respectively. (Sec. 7 of the act of March 3, 1855; 10 Stats., 635.) 

This enactment continued in force for about thirty-two years, 
when it was replaced by section 2 of the act of February 12, 1887 
(24 Stats., 401), which provided, in addition to the apportionment 
upon the basis of representative districts: 

That no State shall be entitled to the benefits of the appropriation appor- 


tioned to it unless the number of its regularly enlisted, organized, and uni- 
formed active militia shall be at least 100 men for each Senator and Repre- 


sentative to which such State is entitled in the Congress of the United States. | 


And the amount of said appropriation which is thus determined not to be 
available shall be covered back into the Treasury. 
The present distribution is regulated by the foregoing enact- 


ment. 
CALLING FORTH THE MILITIA. 


The Constitution (Art. I, sec. 8, par. 14) authorizes the militia 
to be employed “to execute the laws of the Union, suppress in- 
surrections, and repel invasions.’’ The first legislation under 
this clause of the Constitution was that contained in the act of 
May 2, 1792 (1 Stats., 264), which authorized the President to 


call forth the militia in the following cases: 

First. Whenever the United States shall be invaded, or be in 
imminent danger of invasion from any foreign nation or Indian 
tribe, it shall be lawful for the President of the United States to 
call forth such number of the militia of the State or States most 
convenient to the place of danger or scene of action as he may 


judge necessary to repel such invasion, and to issue his orders for 
that purpose to such officer or officers of the militia as he shall 
think proper. 

Second. In case of insurrection in any State, against the govern- 
ment thereof, it shall be lawful for the President of the United 
States, on application of the legislature of such State, or of the 
executive (when the legislature can not be convened), to call 
forth such number of the militia of any other State or States as 
may be applied for, or as he may judge sufficient to suppress such 
insurrection. 

Third. Whenever the laws of the United States shall be op- 
posed, or the execution thereof obstructed, in any State, by com- 
binations too powerful to be suppressed by the ordinary course 
| of judicial proceedings * * * it shall be lawful for the Presi- 
dent of the United States to call forth the militia of such State 
| to suppress such combinations, and to cause the laws to be duly 
enforced. 

In the last case above cited (where the laws of the United States 
shall be opposed or the execution thereof obstructed) the statute 
provided that— 

If the militia of the State, where such combinations may happen, shall re- 
| fuse or be insufficient to suppress the same, it shall be lawful for the Presi- 
dent, if the legislature of the United States be not in session, to call forth 
| and employ such numbers of the militia of any other State or States most 
| convenient thereto, as may be necessary, and the use of the militia, so to be 
| called forth, may be continued, if necessary, until the expiration of thirty 
days after the commencement of the ensuing session. P 
| This enactment was to continue in force for two years and 
‘* from thence to the end of the next session of Congress thereaf- 
| ter, and no longer.’’ (Sec. 10, act of May 2, 1792; 1 Stats., 264.) 

Before the act of May 2, 1792, had expired by its own limitation, 
the matter was again taken up by the legislature, and just before 
the close of the last session of the Second Congress, the old enact- 
ment was replaced by the act of February 28, 1795 (1 Stats., 424), 
which, with some modifications, still regulates the calling forth 
of the constitutional militia, and was embodied in the revision as 
| sections 1642 to 1660 and 5297 to 5300 of the Revised Statutes. 
| The new statute vested less discretionary power in the Executive 
| than did the enactment which it replaced, and was similarly 
| defective in that it did not prescribe, in express terms, the method 
to be followed by the President in calling forth the militia. The 
| need of such a requirement was apparent, as Governor Mifflin of 
| Pennsylvania, when requested by the Federal Government, in 
| July, 1794, to call forth the State militia to assist in the restoration 
| of order in western Pennsylvania—the theater of the whisky 
| insurrection—had declined to do so, and had thus drawn attention 
| to one of the obvious defects of the original statute. * 
| 
} 





| 
| 


| This enactment gave rise to the leading cases of Houston v. 
| Moore (5 Wheaton, 1), and Martin v. Mott (12 Wheaton,19). In 

the former case the constitutionality of the statute was affirmed 
| by the Supreme Court, and in the latter it was decided that the 
| President was the exclusive judge of the existence of an emergency 
justifying the calling forth of the militia in the cases specified in 
the Constitution. 

It will be observed that the acts of 1792 and 1795 contemplated 
| two methods of calling forth the militia: One, suggested by the 
| relative situation and powers of the two political sovereignties, 
| but not expressly prescribed in either enactment, presumes that 
the call would be first addressed tothe executive authority of the 
| State; the other authorized the President to order particular or- 
| ganizations of the militia intothe Federal service. Although the 
first, or normal method, has failed on several occasions of emer- 
gency, I can find no instance in which the second method has been 
resorted to. On this point the court, in the case of Houston v. 
Moore,” says: 


The method of calling forth the militia by requisition, is, it is believed, the 
only one hitherto resorted to in any instance. Being partially dependent 
| upon the integrity of the States, the General Government has hitherto been 
| satisfied to rest wholly on that integrity, and, except ina very few instances, 
has never been disappointed. The compulsory power has been in its 
yractice held in reserve, as only intended for use when the other shall fail. 

istorically it is known that the act of 1795 was passed with a view toastate 
of things then existing in the interior of Pennsylvania, when it became prob- 
| able that the President of the United States would have toexert the author- 
| ity of the General Government immediately on detached portions of the 
officers or militia of the Union, to aid in the execution of the laws of the 
United States. And the instances may still occur in which the exercise 0! 
that power may become necessary for the same purpose. But, whenever 
bodies of militia have been called forth for the pu es of general defense, 
it is believed that in no instance has it been done otherwise than by requis). 
tion, the only mode practiced toward the States from the commencement of 
the Revolution to the present day. 


TERM OF SERVICE. 
In the earlier enactments in respect to the Federal employment 
of the militia, the period of compulsory service was fixed at three 


| *During the war of 1812 the governors of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
| Rhode Island expressly declined to honor the call of the President for detach- 
| 





| 


ments of their respective militia, (12 American State Papers, vol. 1, Military 
Affairs, pp. 321-826, 604-623.) 

»For a form of requisition upon the executive of a State for a 
militia, see letter from the Secretary of War to the governor of 
nia; 5 Wheaton, page 28, note a. 


quota of its 
Ponnsylva- 
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months in any one year, and the completion of such a period of 
service entitled a member of the militia toexemption from active 
service save ‘‘in due rotation with every other able-bodied man of 
the same rank in the battalion to which he belongs.”’ (Sec. 4, act 
of February 28, 1795; 1 Stats.,424.) This period was extended to 
six months by section 2 of the act of March 38, 1839 (5 Stats. , 355), 
and to sixty days after the commencement of the next regular 
session of Congress, by section 3 of the act of July 29, 1861 (12 
Stats., 281), andto nine months by the act of July 17, 1862 (ibid., 
597), which is the existing law. 
PENAL CLAUSES. 


The authority to order forth the militia presumes the existence 
of a power tocompel execution of the order. As the field of oper- 


ation of such an order is included in the debatable ground lying | 


between the Federal and State jurisdictions, and partly covered 
by both, conflicts would be likely to arise were it attempted to 
cover it by legislation originating with either sovereignty. Sec- 
tion 5 of the act of February 28, 1795 (1 Stats., 424), the Federal 
enactment on the subject, provides: 

That every officer, noncommissioned officer, or private of the militia who 
shall fail to obey the orders of the President of the United States, in any of 
the cases before recited, shall forfeita sum not exceeding one year’s pay, 
and not less than one month’s pay, to be determined and adjudged bya 
court-martial; and such officer shall, moreover, be liable to be cashiered by 
sentence of a court-martial, and be incapacitated from holding a commission 
in the militia for aterm not exceeding twelve months, at the discretion of 


the said court; end such noncommissioned officers and privates shall be | 


liable to be imprisoned, by a like sentence, on failure of the payment of fines 
adjudged against them for one calendar month for every $5 of such fine, 


The leading case of Martin v. Mott (12 Wheaton, 19), already | 


alluded to, grew out of an attempted enforcement of this section, 
and that of Houston v. Moore (5 Wheaton, 1) out of a correspond- 
ing attempt in the case of an enactment of the Pennsylvania leg- 


islature in its support. A report submitted to Congress by the | 


Comptroller of the Treasury on October 30, 1820, shows that 9,945 


persons were fined under the provisions of this section in sums | 


aggregating $483,685.41 for neglect of duty in failing to render 
service in the militia during the war of 1812 (12 American State 
Papers, vol. 2, Military Affairs, pp. 314-319), to which should be 
added $15,377 subsequently reported as collected in Virginia. An 
incomplete report of the expenses of the court-martial convened 


for the purpose of imposing fines for the year above mentioned | 


shows that $97,194.14 were disbursed on that account during that 
period. In New York the fines collected amounted to $243,609.41, 
and the cost of collection was $55,428.49, about 20 per cent. In 
Pennsylvania $15,377 was collected at a cost of $41,531.77. Re- 
garded, therefore, as a practicable method of enforcing obedience 
to the President’s orders calling forth the militia, this portion of 
the enactment must be looked upon as a failure. 
TRAINING AND DISCIPLINE. 


The clauses of the Constitution which deal with the militia vest 
in the General Government two important powers: One to call 
it forth in the event of the existence of one of the emergencies 


described in that instrument, and the other to provide for its or- | 


ganization and discipline. The term “‘ discipline,’’ as used in the 
Constitution, in describing one of the powers of Congress in re- 
spect to the militia, has been interpreted to extend no further 
than to prescribe methods that were to be used by the State au- 
thorities in the training and instruction of the militia—this, prob- 
ably, with a view to secure uniformity in instruction. 

In the enactment of 1794 the organization of the militia is pro- 
vided for—very imperfectly, indeed, when judged by the stand- 
ard of a century ago, obsolete, ineffective, and in some respects 
grotesquely absurd when compared with the system of to-day. 


The power to discipline the militia, also vested in Congress, was | 


exercised in the same enactment by a requirement that the rules 
of discipline framed by Baron Steuben, and approved and estab- 


lished by a resolution of Congress, dated March 29, 1779, and | 


which had been examined and subjected to some modification by 
General’ Washington prior to their submission to Congress, 


should be ‘the rules of discipline to be observed by the militia | 


throughout the United States.’’ (Sec. 7 of the act of May 8, 
1792; 1 Stats., 272.) 

This section was repealed and the Steuben drill regulations 
were displaced by the system devised by Maj. Gen. Winfield 
a by the act of May 12, 1820 (3 Stats., 582), which directed 

1at— 


The system of discipline and field exercises, which is and shall be ordered 
to be observed by the Regular Army of the United States, in the different 
corps of infantry, artillery, and riflemen, shall also be observed by the mili- 
bn in the exercise and discipline of the said corps, respectively, throughout 


United States. 
This enactment is still in force. 
MODIFICATIONS OF THE GENERAL MILITIA LAW. 
The general militia law has been in existence for a little more 
than a century; during the greater part of that time it has been 
in some respects inoperative, and in others substantially obso- 


lete. As a measure of national defense it failed signally in 1812; 
it was not resorted to during the wars with Mexico in 1846, or 
with Spain in 1898; and its enforcement was attempted, with 
more than doubtful advantage, during the war of the rebellion. 

It is but just to say, however, that the prompt response of the 
militia of the loyal States to the call of President Lincoln saved 
the Capital in 1861, and enabled the Government to occupy and 
hold a number of important places and lines of communication 
and supply at the outbreak of the civil war, some of which would 
have passed into the military possession of the enemy had there 
been no such force in existence. But when it was attempted to 
employ the militia in active field operations it failed as signally 
in 1861 as it did in 1812. This failure is due in part to the 
| clauses of the Constitution upon which the law is based, and in 
part to the political forces of whose antagonistic operation the 
| constitutional requirements, and the subsequent legislation in 
furtherance thereof, are the records of a compromise. Apart 
from the question of divided constitutional authority, the par- 
ticular causes of failure may be stated as follows: 

1. The organization clauses of the general law never became 
fully operative, as their execution depended upon State legisla- 
tion which was never obtained. 

2. There can be no efficient military organization in time of 
peace which is not composed of persons uniformly armed and 
/equipped. The provision of the general law requiring each mem- 
ber of the enrolled militia to furnish his own arms and accouter- 
ments was impossible of execution from the first, and tended to 
bring the whole militia into disrepute as a body of nondescripts. 

3. The terms of the statute were too sweeping, and the at- 
| tempt to include all able-bodied males of military age was prac- 
tically impossible of execution, and the statute not being appli- 
cable to a smaller or more restricted class, was thus rendered 
inoperative. 

Prior to the year 1810 six plans had been submitted for the better 
organization of the militia, some of which had originated with 
| the Executive, and others with Congress, but none of them had 
been able to obtain legislative approval. Between 1794 and 1819. 
five reports were submitted by committees of Congress opposing 
any alteration whatever in the existing militia law. From 1812 
until 1890, a period of nearly three-quarters of a century, save 
| for the meager legislation of 1862, the enactment of which was 
due to the emergencies of the civil war, all efforts to modify or 
| improve the militia system seem to have been abandoned. In re- 
| cent years attention has again been drawn to the defects of the 

system. The legislative department of the Government has 
| shown an interest in the matter by increasing the annual appro- 
priation for armament and equipment to $1,000,000; the War De- 
partment has done much, but not enough, to assist in its develop- 
ment and instruction; in some of the States very considerable 
sums of money have been expended, especially in the construction 
| of armories and the establishment of encampments, with a view 
| to foster its development and increase its efficiency. In so far as 
| the contribution of the General Government is concerned, it can 
| only be stated that while it has done all that could be expected 
| of it under the Constitutional limitations which restrict its par- 
| ticipation in the training of the militia, it has not done enough 
to secure results of serious or practical importance. 
| Having regard to the divided control over the militia forces, 
1 
i 





which is established in the Constitution and has clearly operated 
| to prevent anything like unity in their development, the question 
| is? Whatis the least that can be done that will contribute, in some 
| degree, to the efficiency of the militia forces under the present 
system? From this point of view the following suggestions are 
submitted: 

1. The organization of the militia should conform to that of the 
Regular Army. 

2. In return for the material assistance furnished by the United 
| States, in the way of providing arms, equipment, and military 
| stores, there should be such inspection, by officers of the War 
Department, as will assure the Secretary of War that the several 
organizations assisted conform to the requirements of section 2 of 
the act of February 12, 1887 (24 Stat. L., 401). 

8. The obsolete sections of the general militia law should be 
repealed. (Secs. 1626, 1627, 1628, 1632, 1635, 1639-1641, 1645-1647, 
1649-1660, Rev. Stat.) 

4. Those portions of the law which continue to have operative 
| force (secs. 1625, 1630, 1631, 1634, 1636-1638, Rev. Stat.) should 
| be revised and brought up to date. 


FEDERAL AID IN SUPPORT OF THE MILITIA, 


| 
| 


This subject has already been alluded to. The first direct aid 
furnished by the United States in support of the militia will be 
found in the act of April 23, 1808 (2 Stat. L., 490), which is em- 
bodied with subsequent modifications in section 1661 of the Revised 
Statutes. By the legislation of 1808, $200,000 was appropriated 
for the armament and equipment of the whole body of the militia, 
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and this sum was increased to $400,000 by the act of February 12, 


1887 (24 Stat. L., 401), and to $1,000,000 by the act of June 6, | 


1900 (31 Stat. L., 662). By the operation of the foregoing enact- 
ments the following sums have been appropriated: 


pe 8 ee $15, 800, 000 
Act of February 12, 1887, from 1888-1000_.............-.........-...- 5, 200, 000 
Act of June 6, 1900, Troms WUI-TRUB....... . cecccnnnnescesecs ec ncccccccsse 2, 000, 000 


ere pintie nae esennenen pews dewdinbheiniaatiiennniel 23, 000, 000 


This aggregate does not include transfers of artillery, small arms, 
ammunition, and military stores of considerable value which have 
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been made to the States and Territories in pursuance of authority 
conferred by Congress for that purpose. 

The lesson to be learned is that its future policy should be such 
as to make it reasonably certain that expenditures should here- 
after be conditioned or made to depend upon such return, in the 
way of improved organization and increased efficiency, as will be 
calculated to justify its liberality in the matter of appropriation. 

The returns of the adjutants-general of the several States, of 
the militia thereof, received at the office of the Adjutant-General 
of the Army, for the year 1901, show the organized strength of 
| the militia to be as follows: 


Number of 
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tary duty 
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North Carolina: s 
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North Dakota: a? eA Py 2 = 4 oes 
I ic eee a a Ban OO Bande a El pase gs 
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| | | | Aggre- 
Gen- General | mental,| Com- | . commis-| Musi- a ’ gate. 
erals. staff. jfield,and| pany. | Total. |“sioned | cians. Privates.) Total. 
staff. | | officers. 
et ; 5. tn Pes oper Pee ey Fa eee 
Rhode Island—Continued. | | 
PRINT cinns dn nsnmnaemes baenscgnes Sess qsonss ls Radeon inn shen sdhhaws 24 | 47 71 183 33 520 736 807 
Ree SER OES a P< Se cee oe keh last dba beneteedals aie Reins ; Biri ios 2 | 3 3 
Hospital GR ia chdatescd bean ecichdunes sede Dialed: che te ei ae late te 2 | 2 Phin aasade 37 43 45 
cian ics sea epee dntch nies tbaiiietead i datiteseaicein _ teddies sudibedninihhgnias = 
a aes eeen ] 21 59 74 15S 309 52 sev 1,258 1,413 
South Carolina: | ‘ tat: | 
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BET CUNY Po ski oddcewetesesbcscendenien Sibtebd san chestpaeaeoctocsbscess 5 5 {| 70 92 97 
NEE iitacdiactcneis notes conssatiegeamnaws i a chrices Siciikll ciate ateaie 27 261 288 48 | 64 | 1, 357 1, 769 2,053 
I ae eon 0 hoe nncdekegasanueonben 1} 36 305 352 526 90 2, 061 2, 677 3, 029 
South Dakota: : 
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Organized strength. 
= Tee NR cee eoeentienneas . | Number of 
Commissioned officers. Enlisted men. men avail- 
States and Territories. iia ie ms eS ey ee 3 a ee ' = a ad able for mili- 
Regi- | Non- | Agegre- | tary duty 
Gen- |General | mental,| Com- jcommis-| Musi- (po: 4... gate. (unorgan- 
erals. staff. /field,and| pany. | T°t#l. | sioned | cians. Privates.| Total. ized). 
| staff. | officers. | 
a ‘iti - os rT nies oe = Pe ee 
Ariz ; | | | 
i a er 1D Toc wenden | 6 Dh nlanee cia aioe sae 1 , 5 ee ose 
a i a eS 11 25 | 36 76 10 248 | 334 WUE Biessnssin cess 
Signal Corps sap haiaadsien, akc iia aie oka | iin henaighilineepeiteees ceed cditaast 5 | 6 DP Eidueeetibebieas 
RN Sali isk cee sein ekinnienpecllinnn celibate 6 11 25 2 78 10 | 253 341 | 383 15,000 
New Mexico: or, — oe i ! 
Eee Fee eee eee et Seer a acs alc a 3 aha scien dati aa ta teak alae 
Cavalry ....... dacs ocwnbibilihinkeonh- dibcicaseieandaiamigltis 5 4 | 4 9 | 16 | 983 118 MES dente. 
Machine-gun battery ...........----.------ 5 es eee esd glae ee 1 1 | es | 8 | 10 ee 
Infantry a. os nite ilies cunts ddlindncamann 15 21 36 | 74 | 30 309 413 449 eo SR 
Signal Corps 1 1 5 | 1} 15 | 21 9, AP eed 
an at a: tle ont al ie ae i le a a a all oath 
OE cline teenebsecintelaikigtitibiaincenenecceecialeaeatiians 3 20 | 27 50 | 90 | 7 | 425 562 | 612 38, 779 
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Hawaii: \ 
General staff ............. ee ee | Re Picerviccten ehininaiate ane ied 7 aa ese aie a Alida si ccaiiini te Scie wad ee edeatha a 
ea RT octet eed Cestapiaeedeienialial 12 27 29 | 78 i4 403 495 | 584 joo... 
cial 7 12 27 46 78 14 | 403 | 495 | B41{ 8,000 
Aggregate Territorial militia ............. 23 56 119 198 250 8&2 1,62 | 1, 964 2, 162 111,779 
District of Columbia: | | ? " — ae | 
General and general staff _................. | 1} DP thictpenweliownndune 14 Se eed 9 Gea 
Engineers -. , im ad iia aaa l 1 a a 17 | 20 + nag 
| eStore Sesame ciple 47 | 66 113 _  Reattg bho 842 1,059 iss... 
Signal corps pictomaiemaias 1 cannes ected dakdiedlinadda aaniinn tala 1 l i ee ieee | 17 20 | RT aL 
Se CN NINDS QODIG. «0 ois cns cncnchiccncencksdintinesdnncbienwewened 1 1 Cteasuisntse 18 | 2 23 
a 1 13 47 69 130 geal 84 1,130! 1,260 52, 000 
} - s 
Grand aggregate -_.....- hibetenncdadeee 48 752 2,415 5, 536 8, 751 22, 061 4,469 | 80,468 | 106,998 115, 749 | 10, 845, 268 
RECAPITULATION. 
spiihateiaiadaadd — err tT ; ——_—— sina ; ipoliaatnlie 
Generals and general staff. ..............-....... 48 | TF Sucloweaithitiiicninnihdstaen 800 | 53 BD dccascansen 55 |} ee 
NN Mia ilited tana iccchaeaanevcegusne ppb anal 4 | 15 | 19 | 78 6 290 374 aati arivnsnce 
Cavalry lepine deus dircicitaee tect sched dade erences dae ty te eater at att 105 | 261 365 978 150 3, 422 4, 550 | ie dw 
Artillery (heavy) R hates a 79 123 202 | 524 1M 2,047 2,685 PE Give hks anne 
NS... cstcrcinmnsnawihnnavest-anheskadinenasaieieeataatins 82 236 318 | 889 | 160} 2.831) 8.870) 4,188 |-.22222: 
IEE CITI nc nan medcenseccnnc stink binenenbinh iabanhhehah 2 15 17 | 62 5 160 227 | 244 |.... 
Infantry oes wohl tenmeaietesgiedbeseaeiinie ea theeainniaansneaie melee aac 2,100 4,825 6,925 | 19,110 4, 085 70,456 | 98,601 | 100,526 |.....- 
Signal corps .-...- i aa 4 49 53 | 206 7} 572 | 785 | 838 
Hospital and ambulance Corps .... .......... 22. Jee c ccc cncefccececeeee é 12 51 | 161 690 851 | 902 
Grand aggregate..............--.--.-.---- 48 72 | 2,415, 5,536| 8,751| 22,061| 4,460! 80,468 | 106,908 | 115,749 | 10, 845, 268 


Your committee has endeavored to provide a plan as simple and 
practical as possible to place the militia of the country upon an 
adequate and satisfactory footing, so that in time of danger it 
would be immediately available for national defense. The com- 
mittee believes that that end can be accomplished without chang- 
ing, or attempting to change, the long-established relations be- 
tween the General Government and the States, and with that 
end in view that such legislation as is recommended should be in 
substantial conformity to the following conditions: 

i. The obsolete and inoperative sections of the general militia 
law should be repealed. 

2. Those portions of the original statute which continue to have 
operative force should be brought into conformity with existing 
military conditions. 

3. The organization and discipline of the militia should, for the 
sake of uniformity of instruction, conform to that prevailing in 
the Army. 

4. The cooperation of the Federal Government should be so 
regulated as to make it reasonably certain that its expenditures 
for the maintenance and armament of the militia should here- 
after be conditioned or made to depend upon such return, in the 
way of improved organization and increased efficiency, as will be 
calculated to justify its liberality in the matter of appropriations. 

THE GENERAL MILITIA LAW OF 1792. 

The original enactment on this subject was the act of May 8, 
1792 (1 Stat., 271), and is embodied, with some modifications 
presently to be discussed, in the revision of the statutes in 1874 
as Title XVI, sections 1625 to 1661, of the Revised Statutes. 

The sections of the proposed enactment will be discussed in the 
order in which they are recommended for adoption. 


Sec. 1. That the militia shall consist of every able-bodied male citizen of 
the respective States, Territories, and the District of Columbia, and every 


able-bodied male of foreign birth who has declared his intention to become 
a citizen, who is more than 18 and less than 45 years of age, and shall be di 
vided into three classes—the organized militia, to be known as the National 
Guard of the State, Territory, or District of Columbia, or by such other des 
ignations as may be given them by the laws of the respective States or Ter- 
ritories, the National Volunteer Reserve as provided in this act, and the re- 
mainder to be known as the Reserve Militia. 


This section prescribes the basis of enrollment, conforming in 


that regard to the corresponding definition of the obligation of 
| citizens, and of aliens who have declared their intention to be- 


99 


ams 


come such, which is embodied in the act of April 1898. 

The original enactment contemplated the establishment of 
militia districts in the several States composing the Union. In 
each of these a company of militia was to be maintained, which 
was to be under the supervision of a captain, the territorial area 
composing such district being indefinitely described in the statute 
as ‘‘ the bounds of his company.”’ It is fair to presume that the 
districts so created were more exactly described in the legislation 


| of the several States in respect to their militia, adopted subse- 


quently to the enactment of the general militia law, but such en- 


| actments were not general, and legislative interest in militia mat- 


ters languished until, in the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, it became practically obsolete asa part of the constitutional 
military establishment. 
The first section of the act of May 8, 1792, assuming the exist- 
ence of the company district above described, makes every able- 
bodied male citizen of the respective States resident therein who 
is of the age of 18 years and under the age of 45 years a member 
of the ‘‘ enrolled,” as distinguished from the ‘‘ embodied,’’ militia, 
a distinction which will be presently explained. The same sec- 
tion provided for the enrollment, which was to be made by the 
captain, and the second section specifically described the persons 
or classes of persons who are exempted from enrollment. It is 
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only necessary to observe in res to the foregoing provision 
for enrollment that it has been obsolete, in fact, for nearly a cen- 
tury, and is entirely impractical at the present time, if for no other 
reason, because it makes a demand upon the citizen for military 
service which is, in some respects, considerably more extensive 
than any which prevails in the continental states of Europe, 
where military forces are raised by conscription; for where a sys- 
tem of conscription exists a considerable portion of the able- 
bodied male population, by drawing fortunate numbers, escape 
military service, which would have been impossible under a rig- 
orous enforcement of the enrollment clauses of the legislation of 
1792, the operation of which would have called into the militia 
service the entire able-bodied male population of the United 
States. 

The National Volunteer Reserve provided for is a new subject 
of proposed legislation, and we believe it is warranted for strat- 
egic purposes. 

History shows that within the one hundred and seventy-one 
years from 1700 to 1871, inclusive, less than ten instances have 
occurred in which declarations of war have preceded hostilities; 
on the other hand, one hundred and seven cases are recorded in 
which hostilities have been begun by Europe or by the United 
States of America without previous declaration of war. 
HISTORICAL EXTRACTS SHOWING WHERE HOSTILITIES BEGAN WITHOUT 

DECLARATIONS OF WAR. 


The year 1700 opened with profound peace, yet on March 12, without pub- 
lic declaration of war, 40,000 Saxons under General Fleming swept down be- 
fore Riga, then belonging to Sweden. 

In the month of December, 1700, French troops arrived by night and took 
possession of the strongest places in Spanish Flanders. 

On July 28, 1701, Marshal Catinat, with a French corps d’armée took pos- 
session of the Alpine passes and descended into Lombardy. 

During the early a of the winter of 1701 Prince Eugene seized, without 
declaration of war, Canneto and other places in the territories of G . 
Parma, and Modena. i 

Throughout 1701 a naval war was carried on by England and Holland 
against France, but a formal declaration of war was not declared for several 
months after hostilities had been carried on. _ 

In 1708 the Pope of Rome attacked by surprise a body of German imperial 
troops and ordered them cut to pieces with great barbarity; also, 

In 1708 the English fleet suddenly appeared at Civita Vecchia and by sur- 
prise dictated terms to the Pope. 


In 1714 the Turks by sudden invasion seized from Venice the Morea, with- 


out declaration of war. : ‘ 

In 1715 England, in peace, seized Swedish provinces. 

In August, 1717, during peace, a fleet of war vessels carrying 9,000 men left 
Daveciene egevetiy for dinia, Cagliari, the capital, was surrendered to 
the Spaniards. 

In 1719 Spain secretly prepared an expedition and seized Messina and the 
greater part of Ghote. ’ 

The first case in the eighteenth century when declaration preceded war 
was in 1719, when France and ae joined in war against Spain. 

In 1726, without declaration war, a British sq ron under Admiral 
Hosin was sent to the West Indies and blockaded Porte Bello. 

In 1727 Spain, at peace with England, laid siege to Gibraltar from Febru- 
ary 11 to November 23. 

In 1738 Russia invaded Poland without a declaration of war. 

In 1739 reprisals preceded war between Spain and England. War was de- 
clared by England October, 1739. 

In 1740 the first Silesian war. 


war. 

In 1742, without declaration of war, Naples, by action of an English admiral, 
forced to become neutral. 

On June 27, 1748, the battle of Dettingen was fought, at which time no 
declaration of war had been made, nor was it made until March 20, 1744, 
when France declared war against England. 


On August 9, 1744, Saxony and Bohemia were invaded by Frederick with- 
out declaration of war. 


In 1747 sudden invasion of Holland by the French, in which the French | 


secured all the advantages of sudden attack. 
In 1754 France and England 
declaration of war or notice ighting commenced between English and 
Virginia troops on the one hand and French on the other. 
On May 17, 1756, England declared war on France. 


men. He did not publish a declaration until after crossing the tier. 

In 1759 the Dutch commenced hostilities in India against the English with- 
out proclamation of war. 

In June, 1770, 1,700 Spanish soldiers and mariners with 5 frigates and a 
train of artillery and ordnance stores arrived at Port Egmont, when only 
2 sloops of war and a miserable blockhouse with 4 guns constituted all the 
means of defense. Articles of capitulation were immediately concluded. 

In 1777 Austrian troops numbering many thousands entered lower Bavaria 
and seized every important place, no declaration of war having been pre- 
viously declared. 

__Un February 6, 1778, France signed secretly a treaty with Franklin, en- 
gaging to give assistance to the American colonies, France did not then de- 
clare war upon England. 


In 1779 § een France in a war agpines England. 
On April 21, 1784, Austria sent a detachment of troops into Dutch terri- 
tories and took possession of Fort Lillo. 


On December 20, 1787, before the declaration of war was issued, Austria | 


sent 6 regiments into purpose ne kish for- 
tress Belgrade, eb aoa not em | un July 10. 1788. a 


In July, 17 ; 
“aan : y, 1789, a spent frigate of 26 guns captured two English vessels and 


On April 20, 1792, France declared war against the of Ge: 
On eter 28, 1792, the French blic surprised Nice, M c 
and Ville Franche, in the Kingdom of Benito: Sues <n care 


In the same year, without declaration ; . 
dered invasion of neutral Switzerland. net BeDablic oF 


lange tly 1, 1798, France declared war upon England, Spain, and the Nether- 


In 1795 En seized : . 5 
out fighting sand scised Dutch colonies, captaring the island of Ceylon with 
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| without warning of war. 





ot forth hostile claims in America without 


In August, 1756, Frederick the Great suddenly invaded Saxony with 75,000 | 


| the troo 


In 179 the French yo army, without declaration of war, seized 
forts and territories of the States of the Church, Naples, Tuscany, Parma, 
Modena, etc. 

On January 28, 1798, France suddenly invaded Switzerland. Naples moved 
against France, and France took possession of Navarra, Suza, a Coni. No 
declaration of war was made in any instance. 

On September 5, 1800, Russia seized two British ships in Russian ports and 
sent their crews prisoners into the interior without declaration of war 

On July 14, 1801, reprisals were ordered by the English cabinet. All Swed- 
ish, Denmark and Russian vessels in English ports were seized and a large 
English fleet under Sir Hyde Parker was dispatched to the Baltic, although 
there was no declaration of war. 

On March 20 the Swedish inland steamer Bariholomew, wholly unprepared 
for any defense, surrendered at the first summons to a force of three regi- 
mentsof footand a detactment of artillery under Lieutenant-General Trigge 
and a squadron under Rear-Admiral Duckworth. 

In 1802 Napoleon sent a force of 20,000 men into friendly Switzerland and 
seized by surprise Soleure, Zurich, and Berne. 

On November 23, 1806, the Russian army, during negotiations and after 
— concessions, suddenly invaded Moldavia and seized Chotsim, Bender, and 

assi. 

In 1806 Engiand sent an expedition against Curacoa; her fleet suddenly en- 
tered the harbor, and Fort Amsterdam was assaulted and captured. 

On March 6, 1807, England sent an expedition, during negotiations, into 
Egypt, and on the 2ist of March the governor of Aienenticée accepted terms 


of capitulation. _ 
In 1807 the English man-of-war Leopard, 52 guns, demanded of the Chesa- 
yeake, an American frigate cruising off Virginia, the requisition of some 


tnglish deserters on board the Chesapeake. The American captain denied 
the right of search, whereupon the Leopard fired a broadside, killing and 
wounding several Americans in time of peace. 

- In 1812 Napoleon, by sudden attack on troops of Kowno, declared war with 


ussia. 

On June 18, 1812, the United States declared war against Great Britain. 
During the month of April previous, however, a general embargo was laid 
by Congress upon all vessels in the harbors of the United States for sev enty 


days. 
ia 1815, Murat, King of Naples, attacked Austria without notice. 
{In 1816 Portugal invaded the Spanish possessions on the River Plata without 
nation or previous declaration. 
. 2 pas the United States, during peace with Spain, seized Pensacola and 
t. Marks. 
In 1821 the United States seized a French ship during time of peace. 
In 1826 the King of — carried on hostilities against Portugal with will- 
ful falsehood without laring war, but professing frien¢ship. 
During the same year England, without declaration of war on Spain, dis- 
patched to fight the Spaniards. ; 
In 1827 the Turkish fleet was destroyed by Russia, England, and France, 


In 1828 the Russo-Turkish waroccurred. Hostilities on both sides preceded 
declaration of war. 


In the same year France sent an expedition against the Turks in Greece 


ex 


| and captured five fortresses. 


In 1531, without declaration of war, Russia fired into, sank, and captured 
Greek ships and joined in a formal attack upon Poros. 

During this same year a French admiral carried off the whole Portuguese 
fleet and converted reprisals into war. And the King of Holland pressed his 


| troops into Belgium and in nine days crushed the Belgian forces. 


On February 22, 1882, France sent a squadron with troops and captured 
Ancona, by sudden surprise, during absolute peace between France and 


e. 

In 1834 the Spanish army, without notice, crossed the Portuguese frontier 
and, by a forced march, surprised and defeated the force under Don Carlos. 

In 1825 the inhabitants of Texas raised the standard of revolt against the 
Mexican Government, and declared themselves independent. 

During the year 1838 an invasion of Canada took place under circum- 


| stances described in the United States Congress as such “That the people 
| were at war while their Governments were at peace.” 
In 1741 naval fights between France and England without declaration of | 


On the 17th of April, 1840, the British ships of war in the vicinity of Naples 
commenced hostilities and captured a number of Neapolitan vessels, and an 
embargo was laid on all ports of Malta that bore the Siciliam flag. 

In 1844 hostilities by France against Morocco commenced by Prince de Join- 
ville on not receiving a satisfactory answer to an ultimatum. 

On May 13, 1846, the Congress of the United States passed a resolution that, 
by virtue of the constitutional authority vested in them, declared that a state 
of war existed between the Republic of Mexico and the United States. The 
President in his message recited many and various acts of hostilities prior to 
any declaratipn of war. 

n 1847 a revolutionary junta had been established in Portugal and was car- 


ryi ona war against the Queen. The war having dragged on forsome time, 
England, France, and Spain agreed to interfere, but no declaration of war 
was made. 

In 1848 the Italian insurrectionary war broke out; the King of Piedmontat 


once joined his armies to those of the Italians, and the war, from its nature, 
was carried on without any formal notice. 

On April 25, 1849, the French General Oudinot entered citidel Civita 
Vecchia. The Roman Assembly protested in the name of God and the people 
against this unexpected invasion. A short time after there followed the 
siege and capture of Rome. 

In 1850 and 1851 the United States waged the “ unofficial” war against 

In 1853 and 1854 the Crimean war was waged. Hostilities preceded war as 
follows: The Russian Government seized the Danubian Principalities. 

On May 31 the order for the passage of the Pruth was passed. 

On June 2, before it was known in London, orders were sent to English 
and French admirals to move up the Besike Bay. 

On October 22 the English and French fleet, under orders from London 
and Paris, entered the Dardanelles in express breach of treaty of 1*41. 

On October 28 Turkey declared war upon Russia and crossed the Danube 
to expel the Russians. 

In 1859, France and Italy against Austria. 


The Austrian Government 


alleged that the actual commencement of this war was on both sides (as be- 


woes France and Austria), declared to be due to prior hostile act 
words. 

On May 5, 1860, Garibaldi sailed from Genoa with 2,000 troops to wrest 
Sicily from the King of Naples. y 

In 1863 war between Austria and Prussia on one side and Denmark on the 
other virtually commenced by the occupation of Holstein and Lauenburg by 

of the two great powers. 

In 1870, the war between France and Germany, the declaration of war 


, not 


clearly preceded war. 


These facts prove the necessity of a wise people being prepared 
for anyemergency. While at present there may be no probability 
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of any foreign power waging war against the United States, yet, 
as an intelligent nation, we should not in our repose of security | 
lose sight of the possibilities of such an event. Great Britain, if 
uninterrupted, could place within forty days an army of 100,000 
men in the midst of the greatest wheat-producing section of our 
country. 

In addition to the wheat fields, the lumber regions, and the ore 
beds of the Northwest, the entire output of which would be con- 
trolled by the presence of an army of occupation moving from 
Winnipeg south into the United States, and thus cutting the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, Great Britain would, by means of her | 
light-draft gunboats, have control of the Great Lakes, and thus | 
have an uninterrupted water communication, except when the 
ice of winter prevented, between the left wing of the army of oc- 
cupation of the Northwest, resting at Duluth, and the right wing 
of the army of the Northeast, with its right resting probably on 
Lake Erie. 

This army would be composed of the troops of the home garri- 
sons in the United Kingdom and Ireland and of levies from Ber- 
muda and Jamaica and all the militia and volunteers of Canada. 
Great Britain constantly keeps in her squadron which is at Ber- 
muda or Halifax, or between these two points, from four to five 
fine gunboats of such a draft as will allow them to pass through 
the St. Lawrence system of canals into Lake Ontario, and by the 
Welland Canalinto Lake Erie. These vessels, without infraction 
of treaty, and indeed probably without our knowledge, can pass 
so far up the St. Lawrence that the time required for them to 
enter and cross Ontario and pass through the Welland Canal into 
Lake Erie must be estimated in hours rather than days. Once 
there, and even if we succeeded in successfully disputing the pas- 
sage through the Detroit River and Lake St. Clair into Lake 
Huron, there would nevertheless lie at their mercy the cities of 
Buffalo, Dunkirk, Erie, Cleveland, Toledo, Sandusky, and other 
cities and villages on the south shore of Lake Erie. 

Treaty stipulations prevent our having a fleet on the lakes, and 
to-day in that region the antiquated and obsolete man-of-war (?) 
Michigan not unfitly represents the majesty of our naval power. 

Is there any way to prevent the mobilization of this great army 
and the passage of these vessels. The answer can not be given 
positively ina word. There is if we have an efficient militia sys- 
tem, there is not if we have not; for our skeleton of an army, 
numbering less than 65,000 men, scattered from one end of this 
great country to the other, and from the North to the South, and 
a large proportion of it serving in the Philippines, Porto Rico, 
and Hawaii, forms nothing more than a picket guard to sound 
the alarm. The St. Lawrence canals are all upon the far side of 
the St. Lawrence from us, with one exception, which is the 
Beauharnois (called in the local tongue ‘‘ Barnway’’). This. itis 
true, lies upon our side of the river, although, of course, upon Ca- | 
nadian soil, but its exposed position in case of waris as well known 
to England and Canada as ourselves; and consequently a canal to 
replace it has been projected on the other side of the St. Law- 
rence; surveys have been made and probably work upon it has 
already been begun. Still, a bold and efficient force under a 
dashing leader might reach some of the St. Lawrence canals in | 
time to cripple them; but the natural movement would be upon 
the Welland. With an effective force of militia such as we should 
have the Welland Canal can be seized and held, the movement of | 
troops upon the St. Lawrence can be checked, and before the 
thirty-six days, to which allusion has been made in the first part | 
of this report, have passed, the line of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road can be in our possession. But that these things should be 
possible, it is essential that the United States should be able to 
mobilize a force of 100,000 men in not less than forty-eight hours. 





We can have millions if we can spare the time to raise, equip, | 
| tion of the mail; all ferrymen employed at any ferry on 

| spectors of exports; all artificers and workmen employe 
: “a ess : : : : | and arsenals of the United States; ail pilots; all mariners actually employed 
safeguard lies in a militia which can give us an effective “first | 


drill, and discipline volunteers, but time is exactly the element 
which the wary enemy will not allow us, and therefore our only 


line ’’ of 100,000 men in forty-eight hours. It is not reasonable to 
suppose that for this short notice we can obtain more than 75 per 
cent of the paper force; and therefore while our militia should be 
200,000 men, it is absolutely unsafe for it to be less than 150,000. 
But to have a force of this size more money is needed. The 
States already appropriate more for the militia than the United 
States. It is a popular delusion that the money which is annually 
appropriated by the United States for arming and equipping the 
militia is money given to the militia. The law states that this 
money is appropriated for the purpose of “‘ providing ’’ arms, etc. 
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| the United States in arming and equipping its troops. 





That is to say, the United States appropriates this money and 
with it buys or manufactures war material, which material, in- 
stead of being placed in storehouses, is intrusted to the National 
Guard of the States or Territories; and while some of it of course 
is, of necessity, worn-out in the drilling and disciplining of this 
reserve of volunteers, all of it that is serviceable—to quote the 
language of the law—‘‘ shall remain the property of the United 
States.’ and in the event of need, can be and will be utilized by 


| Statutes of the Unit 





The 
money thus appropriated should, therefore, be looked upon not 
only as money expended for the benefit of the militia, but as 
funds provided for the very necessary purpose of preparing a re- 
serve stock of war material for use in emergencies. 

Reference has been made to how important an element time is. 
The following is quoted from a lecture delivered by Capt. D. M. 
Taylor, Ordnance Department, United States Army, at San Fran- 
cisco in 1885: 

With the introduction of steam, electricity, and arms of presision, the 
“pomp and circumstance of glorious war” went out, and with them de- 
parted the dignified slowness which characterized military operations of the 
period when combatants took their time about wars. and their duration was 
from seven to thirty years. Modern wars are shortand sharp. In this con- 
nection the following dates are instructive: 


Decisive battle. 





| | 
Year. War. Declared.' Da ys. 
RA France and Austria.) May 3 | Solferino, June 24..-....... h2 
eee Dano-German -.-..... | Jan. 16 | Fall of Duppel, Apr. 18__.. 93 
BR tiie Austro-Prussian.- ---- | June 16 | Sadowa, July DF Wirshide cdisebs | 17 
iia Austro-Italian....... | June 20 | Lissa, July 20 ......-....... 30 
Pe geharae Franco-German .....| July 15 | Sedan, Sept. 2.............. 49 


July 15 | Sedan, Sept. 2 


So that we see in many instances the fate of war has been decided and its 
decisive battles fought in fewer days from the declaration of war than is 
needed in shipbuilding England to prepare the plans and let the bids for one 
class of unarmored vessels. 


The sections replaced by section 1 of the bill are 1625, 1626, 
1627, and 1628, which provide that— 


Sec. 1625. Every able-bodied male citizen of the respective States, resi- 
dent therein, who is of the age of 18 years, and under the age of 45 years, 
shall be enrolled in the militia. 

Sec. 1626. It shall be the duty of every captain or commanding officer of a 
company to enroll every such citizen residing within the bounds of his com- 
pany, and all those who may, from time to time, arrive at the age of 18 years, 
or who, being of the age of 18 years, and under the age of 45 years, come to 
reside within his bounds. 

Sxc. 1627. Each captain or commanding officer shall, without delay, notify 
every such citizen of his enrollment by a proper noncommissioned officer of 
his company, who may prove the notice. And any notice or warning to a 
citizen enrolled to attend a company, battalion, or regimental muster, which 
is according to the laws of the State in which it is given for that purpose, 
shall be deemed a legal notice of his enrollment. 

Sxc. 1628. Every citizen shall, after notice of his enrollment. be constantly 
provided with a good musket or firelock, of a bore sufficient for balls of the 
eighteenth part of a pound, a sufficient bayonet and belt, two spare flints, 
and a knapsack, a pouch with a box therein to contain not less than twenty- 
four cartridges, suited to the bore of his musket or firelock, each cartridge to 
contain a proper quantity of powder and ball; or with a good rifle, knapsack, 
shot pouch, and powderhorn, 20 balls suited to the bore of his rifle, and a 
quarter of a pound of powder, and shall appear so armed, accoutered, and 
provided when called out to exercise or into service, —_ that when called 
out on company days to exercise only he may appear without knapsack; and 
all arms, ammunition, and accouterments so provided and required shall be 
held exempted from all suits, distresses, executions, or sales for debt or for 
the payment of taxes. Each commissioned officer shall be armed witb a 
sword or hanger and spontoon. , 

Sec. 2. That the Vice-President of the United States, the officers, judicial 


| and executive, of the Government of the United States, the members and 
| officers of each House of Congress, persons in the militar 


7 naval service 
of the United States, all custom-house officers, with their clerks, postmasters 
and persons ee or by the United States in the transmission of the mail, 
ferrymen employed at any ferry on a post road, inspectors of exports, artifi- 
cers and workmen employed in the armories and arsenals of the United 
States, pilots, mariners actually employed in the sea service of any citizen 
or merchant within the United States, and all — who are now exempted 
by the laws of the respective States or Territories shall be exempted from 
militia duty, without regard to age. 

The old clause of exemption is reenacted without substantial 
change as section 2 of the proposed enactment. 

The foregoing section replaces section 1629, Revised Statutes, 
which provides that— 

Sec. 1629. The Vice-President of the United States; the officers, judicial 
and executive, of the Government of the United States; the members of both 
Houses of Congress and their respective officers; all custom-house officers, 
with their clerks; all postmasters and persons employed in the transporta- 


ost roads; all in- 
B in the armories 


in the sea service of any citizen or merchant within the United States; and 
all persons who now are or may hereafter be exempted by the laws of the 
respective States shall be exempted from militia duty, notwithstanding their 
being above the age of 18 and under the age of 45 years. 2 
Sec. 3. That the regularly enlisted, organized, and uniformed active mili- 
tia in the several Statesand Territories and the District of Columbia who 
have heretofore participated or shall hereafter participate in the aaeor mn 
ment of the annual a provided by section 1661 of the Revised 
‘d States,as amended, whether known and designate: '\s 
National Guard, militia, or otherwise, shall constitute the organized mili! & 
The organization, armament, and discipline of the organized militia in the 
several States and Territories and in the District of Columbia shall be the 
same as that which is now or may hereafter be prescribed for the Regula! 
and Volunteer Armies of the United States within five years from the date 
of the Sy) pete of thisact: Provided, That the President of the United States. 
in time of peace, may by order fix the minimum number of enlisted men '1 
each company, troop, battery, signal corps, engineer corps, and hospital corps. 
And provided further, That any co of artillery, cavalry, and infantry 
existing in any State at the passage of the act of May 8, 1792, which by the 
laws, customs, or usages of the said State have been in continuous existence 
since the passage of said act under its pee and under the provisions 
of section 282 and sections 1625 to 1660, both inclusive, of Title 16 of the Re. 
vised Statutes of the United States relating to the militia, shall be allowe: 


to retain their accustomed privileges, subject, nevertheless, to all other 
duties required by law in like manner as the other militia. 











This section provides an elastic organization for the embodied 


| 
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relates to the tactics or drill regulations of the different arms or 


militia conforming to the present composition of similar troops | corps, and such other books and manuals as are provided for the 
in the Army, and changing in the future as Congress may see fit | instruction of troops; the purpose being to secure uniformity in 
from time to time to make changes in the composition of the cor- | training in the militia of the several States, and at the same time 
| to reserve to the States and Territories, respectively, the duty of 


responding organizations in the Regular Army. _ 

The objects of the provision that ‘* the organization, armament, 
and discipline of the organized militia * * * 
same as that whichis * * * 
Regular and Volunteer Armies of the United States ”’ are two- 
fold. 

First, that in time of peace there shall be uniformity of instruc- 
tion: and second, in time of war organization shall be identical, 
to avoid confusion. 


shall be the | 
prescribed * * * for the | 


, ization of the militia. 


While at the time of entry into the service of the United States | 


interpretation of the requirement relating to organization might 
be strict, in time of peace it might properly be liberal, when not 
interfering with the true intent of the provision. 

Thus, while in time of peace a company, troop, battery, bat- 
talion. or regiment of infantry or cavalry might, as a necessity of 
instruction or administration, have assigned or detailed to it ex- 
tra officers to perform the duties of extra lieutenants, battalion 


training or disciplining their militia in accordance with the 
methods prescribed by Congress, or by the President under its 
authority and direction. 

Section 3 of the act of May 8, 1792, prescribed a general organ- 
Each regiment was to consist of 2 battal- 
ions of 5companieseach. A regiment of 2 battalions was to havea 
colonel, lieutenant-colonel, 1 major,and1 chaplain. An adequate 
regimental staff was also provided. A separate battalion was 
commanded by a major who was not assisted by either a com- 


| missioned or noncommissioned staff. The company of infantry, 


| 


| to be formed out of the 5 by selection or otherwise. 


adjutants and quartermasters, inspectors of small arms practice, | 


assistant surgeons, etc., these officers, unless subsequently pro- | 


vided for in the Regular and Volunteer service, would be relieved 
from duty at the time of entry into the United States service of 
the organization to which attached, but might conveniently fill 
vacancies in line or staff at such time or fill other offices of use- 
fulness in the service. 

In spite of tradition, the fact remains that all necessities, tac- 
ticaland administrative, are best met in all cases by requirements 
of three battalions of four companies each. It is not unreason- 
able to assume that with the increased public appreciation of the 
importance of the organized militia under the new law, the nec- 
essary increase of companies and recruiting would follow. While 
a regiment of ten companies might be considered as untactical 
(except under Upton’s discarded tactics), even in the regular 
service a regiment might properly be left at eight companies pend- 
ing recruitment to a full regiment or as a ten-company regiment 
divided into three battalions, two to consist of three companies 
only. 

In case of separate companies of infantry or troops of cavalry, 
if the organization is similar to that of the corresponding body in 
the regular service, and conditions are inconvenient to attach them 
to a battalion, squadron, or regiment existing, it would not appear 
to be violating section 3 that such company or troop acai ve. 
main unattached until a larger unit should be created. 

As to special numerical or other designation, there appears to 
be nothing in the new law to conflict with present nomenclature. 
When forming part of a battalion or squadron or regiment, the 
present designations might still be preserved. 

In cases of existing bodies of engineers or artillery, organized 

as regiments, conceding the necessity of such organizations for 
administrative and instruction purposes, this organization does 
not differ from the regular army organization, except in name, 
which is not important. If the same number of companies of the 
Regular Artillery or Engineer Corps were assembled permanently 
at one post, they might properly be commanded and administered 
by detailed field and staff officers‘and noncommissioned staff, as 
is the case of National Guard heavy artillery and engineer regi- 
ments. In the event of entry into the United States service, if as 
coast artillery or engineers, neither of these organizations would 
be brigaded, but split up as the necessities of the service should 
determine. Therefore, no change except in the matter of the de- 
tail of extra officers need be contemplated in such organizations. 
_ Uniformity of organization, or at least to an extent that will 
insure uniform instruction in time of peace and absolute uni- 
formity on entry into the United States service, may well be con- 
sidered the very essence of the new bill, and any variation or 
qualification of the terms of section 8 which would open the door 
to a perpetuation of the lack of uniformity now prevailing would 
be most injurious to the service. In comparison, the inconven- 
lence involved on the part of the different States in conforming 
to the spirit and letter of the new law would be very slight. 

This section also requires that the “armament ”’. and “ disci- 
pline”’ shall conform to “‘ that which is now or may hereafter be 
prescribed by law for the Regular and Volunteer armies of the 
United States.” The requirements as to a uniform armament 
needs no explanation. The provision requiring uniformity in dis- 
cipline replaces a similar requirement of the law of 1792, which 
provided that— 


bean 1637. The system of discipline and field exercise which is ordered to 
R 'o ve. in the different ere infantry, artillery, and riflemen of the 
mifiae” Army shall also be observed in such corps, respectively, of the 
Pibains an examination of section 1637 it will be seen that the 
erm “‘ discipline,”’ as used in the section proposed for adoption, 


| 





which was the fundamental unit of the organization, was com- 
posed of 1 captain, 1 lieutenant, 1 ensign, 4 sergeants, 4 corpo- 
rals, 2 musicians, and 64 privates. Each battalion was to have 1 
company of ‘‘ grenadiers, light infantry, or riflemen,’’ and it is 
not quite clear whether this company was to be in addition to or 
The context 
would indicate, however, that the latter course was contemplated 
in the formation of the special company above described. 

A company of artillery was authorized for each division, and 
was to be composed of 1 captain, 2 lieutenants, 4 sergeants, 4 cor- 
porals, 6 gunners, 6 bombadiers, 2 musicians, and 64 privates. 
A ‘“‘ troop of horse ’’ was composed of 1 captain, 2 lieutenants, 1 
cornet, 4 sergeants, 4 corporals, 1 saddler, 1 farrier, 1 trumpeter, 
and 64 privates. During the war of the rebellion the organiza- 
tion of the militia was modified by the act of July 17, 1862 (12 
Stats., 597), which provided a ten-company organization for the 
infantry regiment, and required companies of cavalry and artil- 
lery to be organized *‘ as in the regular service.’’ This statute is 
still in force. e cal a 

The tactical organization of the militia of the several States 
into brigades and divisions was provided for in section 3 of the 
act of May 8,1792 (sec. 1630, Rev. Stat.), by a general require- 
ment that the militia of each State “shall be arranged into divi- 
sions, brigades, regiments, batallions, and companies, as the leg- 
islature of the State may direct.’’ Each brigade was to consist 
of four regiments, but the composition of the division was not 
expressly provided; and the divisions, brigades, and regiments 
were to be numbered at their formation, the numbering being of 
record in the adjutant-general’s office of the State; and ‘‘ when 
in the field, or in service in the State, each division. brigade, and 
regiment shall respectively take rank according to its number.’’ 

The third section also prescribed the number, rank, and duties 
of the general and staff officers necessary to the command and 
administration of the tactical organizations therein provided for. 
The act of March 2, 1803 (2 Stats., 207), made further provision 
for the general staff of the militia forces. The organization pre- 
scribed for the militia in the act of May 8, 1792, underwent some 
modification in the act of July 17, 1862 (12 Stats., 598), which 
prescribed a regiment of infantry of ten companies, fixed the pro- 
portions of artillery and cavalry at one company of each arm for 
each ten-company regiment of infantry, and established a uni- 
form organization for divisions and brigades. This enactment, 
which is embodied in sections 1645-1647 of the Revised Statutes, 
is still in force. ; 2 

Section 3 of the bill replaces sections 1630, 1631, 1632, 1633, 1637, 
1641, 1645, 1646, and 1647 of the Revised Statutes, which are as 
follows: 

Src. 1630. The militia of each State shall be arranged into divisions, bri- 
gades, regiments, battalions, and companies, as the legislature of the State 
may direct. Each brigade may consist of 4 regiments, each regiment of 2 
battalions, each battalion of 5companies, each company of 64 privates. Each 
division, brigade, and regiment shall be numbered at the formation thereof, 
anda record of such numbers shall be made in the adjutant-general’s office 
of the State. When in the field, or in service in the State, each division, bri- 
gade, and regiment shall, respectively, take rank according to its number, 
reckoning the first or lowest number highest in rank. 

Sec. 1631. The militia shall be officered by the respective States as follows: 
To the militia of each State, 1 quartermaster-general; to each division, 1 
major-general, 2 aides-de-camp with the rank of major, 1 division inspector 
with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and 1 division quartermaster with the 
rank of major; to each brigade, 1 brigadier-general, 1 brigade inspector, to 
serve also as brigade major, with the rank of major, 1 quartermaster of bri- 
gade with the rank of captain, and 1 aid-de-camp with the rank of captain; 
to each regiment of 2 battalions, 1 colonel, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 1 major, and 
1 chaplain; to only 1 battalion a major, who shall command the same; to 
each company, 1 captain, 1 lieutenant, 1 ensign, 4 sergeants, 4 corporals, 1 
drummer, and 1 fifer or bugler. And there shall be a regimental staff, to 
consist of 1 adjutant and 1 quartermaster, to rank as lieutenants, 1 pay- 
master, 1 surgeon, 1 surgeon’s mate, 1 sergeant-major, 1 drummer, and 1 
fife-major. : 

Sec. 1632. There shall be formed for each battalion at least 1 company 
of grenadiers, light infantry, or riflemen, and for each division at least 1 
company of artillery and 1 troop of horse. For each company of artillery 
there shall be 1 captain, 2 lieutenants, 4 sergeants, 4 corporals, 6 gunners, 6 
bombardiers, 1 drummer, and 1 fifer. The officers shall be armed with a 
sword or hanger, a fusee, bayonet, and belt, with a cartridge box to contain 
12 cartridges; and each private shall furnish himself with all the equipments 
of a private in the infantry, until proper ordnance and field artillery is 
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provided. For each troop of horse there shall be 1 captain, 2 lieutenants, 1 
cornet, 4 sergeants, 4 corporals, 1 saddier, 1 farrier,and 1 trumpeter. The 
commissioned officers shall furnish themselves horses of at least four- 
teen hands and a half high, and shall be armed with a sword and a pair of 
1istols, the hostlers to be covered with bearskin caps. Each dragoon shall 
urnish himself with a serviceable horse at least fourteen hands and a half 
high, a good saddle, bridle, mail-pillion, and valise, hostlers, and a breast- 
plate and crupper, a pair of boots and spurs, a pair of ae, a saber, and a 
eartridge box to contain 12 cartridges for pistols. Eac company of artillery 
and troop of horse shall be formed of volunteers from the brigade, at the 
discretion of the commander in chief of the State, not exceeding one com- 
pany of each to a regiment, nor more in number than one-eleyenth part of 
the infantry, and shall be uniformly clothed in regimentals, to be furnished 
at their own expense, the color and fashion to be determined by the brig- 
adier commanding the brigade to which they belong. 

Sc. 1638. Each battalion and regiment s be provided with the State 
and regimental colors by the field officers, and each company with a drum 
and fife or bugle horn by the commissioned officers of the company, in such 
manner as the legislature of the respective States may direct. 

Sxc. 1637. The system of discipline and field exercise which is ordered to 
be observed in the different corps of infantry, artillery, and riflemen of the 
— Army shall also be observed in such corps, respectively, of the 
militia. 

Sc. 1641. All corps of artillery, cavalry, and infantry now existing in any 
State which, by any law, custom, or usage thereof, have not been incorpo- 
rated with the militia, or are not govern 
shall be allowed to retain their accustomed privileges, subject, nevertheless, 
to all other duties required by law in like manner as the other militia. _ 

Sec. 1645. The militia, when called into actual service, shall be organized 
as prescribed in the two following sections: 

Sec. 1646. They shall be formed by the President into regiments of infan- 
try, with the exception of such numbers for cavalry and artillery as hemay 
direct, not to exceed the proportion of one company of each of those arms to 
every regiment of infantry, and to be organized as in the regular service. 

Each regiment of infantry shall have 1 colonel, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 1 
major, 1 adjutant (a lieutenant), 1 quartermaster (a lieutenant), 1 surgeon, 
and 2assistant surgeons, 1 sergeant-major, 1 regimental quartermaster-ser- 
geant, 1 regimental commissary-sergeant, 1 hospital steward, and 2 principal 
musicians, and shall be composed of 10 companies, each company to consist 
of 1 captain, 1 first lieutenant, 1 second lieutenant, 1 first se nt, 4 ser- 
geants, 8 corporals, 2 musicians, 1 wagoner, and from 64 to 82 privates. 

Sec. 1647. They shall be further organized into divisions of 3 or more 
brigades each, and each division shall have a major-general, 3 aie Soenene, 
and 1 assistant adjutant-general with the rankof major. Each brigade shall 
be composed of 4 or more regiments and shall have 1 brigadier-general, 2 
aids-de-camp, 1 assistant adjutant-general with the rank of captain, 1 sur- 
geon, 1 assistant quartermaster, 1 commissary of subsistence, and 16 musi- 
cians as a band. 


The concluding paragraph of this section applies to certain mili- 
tary organizations which have been in continuous existence since 
1792, and continues the provisions of sections 10 and 11 of the 
original militia act of May 8, 1792, allowing them to retain their 
accustomed privileges. Thelist is a brief one, and includes three 
organizations in Massachusetts, two in Connecticut, three in 
Rhode Island, the City Troop in Philadelphia) which antedates 
the revolution and has served in every war the United States has 
had), and possibly two or three in the South, perhaps one each in 
Virginia, South Carolina, and Georgia. The history of these 
commands is very interesting. 

Of the Massachusetts organizations, the one located in Boston, 
now officially known as the First Corps of Cadets of the Massa- 
chusetts Volunteer Militia, is the successor of a company chartered 
in 1741, by the commission of Col. Benjamin Pollard, of Boston, 
in the English province of the Massachusetts Bay. 

The commission of Colonel Pollard contains the authority for 
raising and commanding the company, and the said commission 
is still in possesion of the present corps. 

The company had a continuous and useful existence as a mili- 
tary company, whose special duty it was to act as the bodyguard 
of the governor of the province, until, in 1774, Lieut. Col. John 
Hancock (the first signer of the Declaration of Independence), 
then its commander, was dismissed by Governor Gage because of 
his Revolutionary sentiments, the letter of dismissal being still 
in possession of the present corps. It was practically disbanded 
by the dismissal of Colonel Hancock, and holding sentiments in 
accord with his own, refused to serve further under the English 
governor, and did not come together again until after the siege 
of Boston. The company was reorganized afier the British evac- 
uated Boston, and served in 1778 with the forces of the Revolu- 
tionary Army in Rhode Island. Colonel Hancock was chosen 
colonel, and the letter apprising him of his selection is still in 
possession of the present corps; but Colonel Hancock, being then 
President of the Continental Congress, could not take actual com- 
mand, and the next officer in rank performed that duty. 

At the time of the peace of 1783 the company, in common with 
all the military bodies of the colonies then becoming States, was 
not actively employed. In 1785, however, measures were taken 
for a reorganization, and the State of Massachusetts has officially 
recognized August 9, 1786, as the date of the actual and active 
reorganization, although the company, under officers commis- 
sioned a few days before, did not make its first parade as State 
troops, under officers duly commissioned, until October 19, 1786. 
Since the last-mentioned date the company, now for many years 
extended into a battalion of four companies, has had a continu- 
ous and useful existence, retaining its distinctive function as in 
i741 and im 1786 of acting as bodyguard to his excellency the 
governor of Massachusetts. 


The law under which the said reor- 


by the general regulations thereof, | 
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| dating from 1786, and similar to the first corps of cadets. 


ganization was effected was passed by the State of Massachusetts 
in 1785, and consequently, when the militia law, known as the 
act of May 8, 1792, was passed by the General Government the 


| Independent Corps of Cadets, as it was then designated, had been 
| in existence nearly seven years. 


The General Government in framing the law of May 8, 1792, 
recognized and provided for the continuance of the corps in its 
special functions by the enactment of two sections of said law, 
which law also protected two other military bodies then and now 
existing in Massachusetts with unbroken records, viz, the An- 
cient and Honorable Artillery Company of Boston, dating from 
1638, and the Second Corps of Cadets, of Salem, Mass., the latter 
These 
two.corps of cadets have, since their organization, possessed pe- 
culiar privileges, which were in 1854 investigated and approved 
by a committee of the Massachusetts legislature. 

The adjutant-general’s report of 1853 makes the following ref- 
erence to the special privileges of these companies: 

The two companies of cadets attached to the first and second divisionsare 

uliar in their organizations. They werechartered undera resolve passed 
in 178 authorizing the raising of cadet companies. At that time each company 
of artillery and infantry had but three commissioned officers; cadet compa- 
nies have since 1803 been entitled to five. Within afew yearsevery company 
has been allowed that number. The commissioned officers of the company 
in the first division organized October 18, 1786, are as follows: One captain. 
with the rank of lieutenant-colonel; one lieutenant and one ensign, each with 
the rank of ensign; one adjutant, with the rank of captain, and one surgeon. 
The commissioned officers in the company attached to the second division, 
organized July 10, 1786, are one captain, one captain-lieutenant, and one en- 
sign. In the former company there are not so meow commissioned officers 
for drill as other companies are now allowed, although the officers have extra 
rank. The latter company has one commissioned officer of a lower grade 


than any other company. 
Under the provisions of the act ed by Congress May 8, 1792, these com- 


panies are permitted to retain their accustomed privileges. Being division- 
ary companies, not connected with any brigade or regiment, each of them is 
to all intents and purposes a battalion, maneuvering and drilling as such. 
Under this peculiar organization both of these companies have attained a 
high degree of efficiency. 


In all the legislation passed by the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts relating to the militia, enrolled or active, especial care has 
been taken to provide for the continuance of the organizations 
and privileges of the three mili bodies before mentioned, viz, 
the First and Second Corps of ets and the Ancient and Hon- 
orable Artillery Company, and that great care seems to have been 
taken to carry out not only the letter but the spirit of the United 
States law of 1792. 

The First Corps, as a school, having up to that time seldom 
more than a hundred members, furnished to the Union Army in 
the civil war no less than 179 men, nearly all of whom were com- 
missioned officers. The record of the Second Corps in the civil 
war was an honorable one. 

The First Corps has acquired a considerable property, which, 
although devoted to public uses, is, and will continue to be, pri- 
vate property. A camp ground at Hingham has been provided 
at a cost of $30,000 or more, and an armory in Boston at a cost 
exceeding $450,000. These properties are used for none other 
than military purposes. The armory in Boston, besides holding 
the corps property, is the repository of the libraries of the Mili- 
tary Historical Society of Massachusetts and the Massachusetts 
Commandery of the Loyal Legion of the United States. The 
collections of these societies are in many respects priceless. __ 

Unless this corps is allowed to continue to hold the position 
and privileges it has enjoyed since 1786, it can not retain and 
support the property it owns and dedicates to public use; nor 
can it continue its own scheme of military instruction, now con- 
ducted in a manner that would be impossible were the corps to 
lose its identity. . 

Neither the Cadet Corps nor the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company were a part of the enrolled militia, and the ancients never 
joined the volunteer militia, whereas the two cadet corps did, and 
inspection reports have always rated them very high. 


Sc. 4. That whenever the United States is invaded or in danger of inva- 
sion from any foreign nation, or of rebellion against the authority of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, or the President is unable with the other forces 
at his command to execute the laws of the Union in any part thereof, itshall 
be lawful for the President to call forth, for a period not exceeding nine 
months, such number of the militia of the State or of the States or Territo- 
ries or of the District of Columbia ashe may deem necessary to repel such in- 
vasion, suppresssuch rebellion, or to enable him to execute such laws. and to 
issue his orders for that purpose to such officers of the militia as he may 
think proper. 

This section, which has undergone no material change in re- 
vision, replaces section 1642 of the Revised Statutes, which pro- 
vides that: 

Sec. 1642. Whenever the United States are invaded, or are in imminent 
danger of invasion from any foreign nation or Indian tribe, or of rebeliion 
against the authority of the Government of the United States, it shall , 
lawful for the President to call forth such number of the militia of the State 
or States most convenient to the place of danger or scene of action as he oy 
deem necessary to repel such invasion or to suppress such rebellion, and to 
issue his orders for that purpose to such officers of the militia as he may 
think proper. a 

Sec. 5. That whenever the President calls forth the militia of any oe oF 
Territory or of the District of Columbia to be employed in the service 0 th 
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United States, he may specify in his call the period for which such service 
is required, not exceeding nine months, and the militia so called forth shall 


continue to serve during the term so specified, unless sooner discharged by | 


order of the President. 


An able statement of the reasons why the militia can not be 
taken out of the United States for the purposes of war is to be 
found in Ordronaux’s Constitutional Legislation, page 501, from 
subhead ‘‘ Calling out the militia and its government’’ to the 
subhead ‘‘ Jurisdiction over ceded places,’’ page 506. 


CALLING OUT THE MILITIA AND ITS GOVERNMENT. 


poses for which the militia may be called into the service of the 
United States. These purposes are: First, to execute the laws of 
Union; second, to suppress insurrection, and, third, to repel in- 
vasions. 

These three occasions, representing necessities of a strictly do- 
mestic character, plainly indicate that the services required of 


or of its Territories. Under these circumstances they still remain 
the militia of their several States, although temporarily in the 
service of the United States as the superior power constitution- 
ally invoked ‘‘ to execute the laws of the Union, to suppress in- 
surrection, and to repel invasions.’’ In the history of this pro- 
vision of the Constitution there is nothing indicating that it was 
even contemplated that such troops should be employed for pur- 
poses of offensive warfare outside the limits of the United States. 
And it is but just to infer that the enumerations of the specific 
occasions on which alone the militia can be called into the service 
of the General Government was intended as a distinct limitation 
upon their employment. (Kneedler v. Lane, 45 Penn., 238; Mar- 
tin v. Mott. 12 Wheat., 19; Houston v. Moore, 5 ibid., I.) 

Being the ministers of the law toenforce its demands, they can 
only be summoned by the lawmaking power to act within the 
extent of its jurisdiction and in the manner prescribed by the 
Constitution. They can not, consequently. be used to invade the 
territory of a neighboring country or to enforce any public rights 
abroad. While serving as State militia they do not lose their dis- 
tinctive character beyond becoming the militia of the United 
States for the time being. 

It was the hereditary fear of standing armies as a menace to 
liberty in time of peace which led the framers of the Constitution 
to provide that the militia should always remain a militia of the 
States.* 

It was never designed to be a militia of the United States, nor 
under the control of the President, except when called into actual 
service under some one of the above-enumerated contingencies. 
Nor was he even to be allowed to do so at his arbitrary pleasure, 
but only after the necessity for so doing had been recognized and 
approved by Congress. 

Remember always [says Mr. Webster] that the great principle of the Con- 
stitution on that subject is that the militia is the militia of the States, and 
not of the General Government, and being thus the militia of the States, there 
is no part of the Constitution worded with greater care and with a more scru- 
pulous jealousy than that which grants and limits the power of Congress 
over it. (Works, vol. 2, p. 9%.) 

Speaking likewise on this question of the government of the 
militia, the justices of the supreme judicial court of Massachu- 
setts, in their opinion upon the subject, say that— 

Were it otherwise, were the General and State governments to have their 
own militia, the results would have been that there would be within the 
bosom of each State a large embodied military force not by its organization 
amenable to the laws or subject to the orders of the State government, and 
also a similar force on which the General Government would have no right 
to call for aid to repel invasion, suppress insurrection, or execute the laws— 
a state of things not only rendering each, to a great extent, inefficient and 


powerless, but also entirely destructive of that eaey and union which 
D0 


were intended to characterize the combined action of both governments. 
(80 Mass. R., 614.) 


The militia of the States, restricted to domestic purposes alone, 


are to be distinguished, therefore, from the Army proper of the | 


United States, which, whether in the form of regular troops or 


volunteers, may be used to invade a foreign country as well as to | 


repel the attack of foreign enemies. The invasion of Mexico in 
1846 and of Canada during the war of 1812 with Great Britain 
are notable instances of this kind. 
some militia did participate in the battles of Chippewa and Ni- 
agara on Canadian soil, a portion claimed their constitutional 


rights and refused to cross the frontier. (Hildreth’s Hist. of the 
U. S., vol. 3, p. 358.) 


Guilty as they may have been of flagrant insubordination, it is 
doubtful whether any military court could have vindicated its 


_* Charles IT by his own authority kept on foot a body of 5,000 troops in time 
of peace, and J ames II increased the number to 30,000, who were paid out of 
iis civil list. This it was which gave rise to the revolution of 1688 and to the 
‘nsertion in the Bill of Rights of the clause that “ raising and keeping a stand- 
pe army within the Kingdom in time of , unless with the consent of 

rliament, is against law.” (1 William and Mary, 1689.) The complaint 
that George ITT had done so in the colonies is one of the ievances set forth 
- our Declaration of Independence. (Federalist, No. 26; Macaulay's Hist., 
chap. 23; Hallam’s Const. Hist., chap. 25.) 


Although in the latter case | 
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jurisdiction in punishing this disobedience of an unlawful com- 
mand. 

From 1792 (act of May 8, 1792, 1 Stat. L. 1) to 1862 (act of 
July 17, 1862, 12 Stat. L., 597) none but free white male citizens 
could be lawfully enrolled in the militia of any of the States. By 
the latter act ‘‘ all able-bodied male citizens between the ages of 
18 and 45”’ are included, and it is further enacted that ‘‘ the 
militia when so called into service shall be organized in the mode 
prescribed by law for volunteers.’’ As a fact, during our civil 


o> 


ee ae ; | war the State regiments, whether raised by draft or voluntary 
The Constitution distinctly enumerates the three exclusive pur- | 


enlistments, retained the name of their several States with their 
appropriate numbers, and they were called ‘* volunteers ”’ to dis- 
tinguish them from troops of the Regular Army. 

By the confiscation act of July 17, 1862 (12 Stat. L., 592), the 
President was authorized to enlist persons of African descent into 
the Army for the suppression of the rebellion. This was the ini- 


> Ck 9 86. ar ‘ | tiation of colored soldiers into our Army, and led to the perma- 
the militia can be rendered only upon the soil of the United States | nent organization of negro regiments. 


The power tocall out the militia and the power to govern them 


| authorizes the passage of laws to enforce the call by the infliction 


of suitable penalties and the erection of courts for the trial of of- 
fenders. This Congress has done in the various acts passed be- 
tween 1792 and 1862 giving to the President the authority to call 
forth the militia and to provide for their government when in 
active service. (Rev. Stats. U. 8., Title XVI.) 

In respect to their control the power of the State and General 
Government over the militia are concurrent in this sense, that 
the powers of the State governments antedating the Constitution 
and not having been prohibited by that instrument, still remain 
with the States until a necessity arises calling for the exercise of 
the superior authority of the General Government over the same 
subject. (Houston v. Moore, 5 Wheat., 1.) 

Then the State authority (except in the matter of training and 
officering them according to the discipline prescribed by Con- 
gress) becomes subordinated to that of the President as com- 
mander in chief of all our forces. Whenever, therefore, any 
body of the militia has entered into the service of the United 
States its authority over them is exclusive and paramount. 

As to the.command of the militia, the State alone is authorized 
to provide its officers, but when it has passed into the service of 
the United States the President, as commander in chief, may ex- 
ercise his command over them either through Regular Army offi- 
cers or through the officers of the militia themselves. Until such 
troops have actually been mustered into this service they are not 
amenable to the Articles of War prescribed by the General Gov- 
ernment and can not be punished for disobedience to them. The 
militia called into the public service are still the militia of the 
States until organized in the manner prescribed by Congress. 
(Mills v. Martin, 19 Johns., 7; Houston v. Moore, 5 Wheat., 20; 
Vanderhyden v. Young, 11 Johns., 150.) 

The Revised Statutes of the United States (Title XVI) have 
reenacted the act of 1792, with all its obsolete military terms and 
references to weapons long since relegated to the museums of 
military antiquities. Much of this scheme of organization is in 
the light of modern science not only faulty but, under present 
and accepted rules of formation, wholly impracticable. Our high- 
est military authority, whose statements should receive the serious 
attention of Congress, has pointed this out most forcibly in a 
recent publication. (Our Army and Militia, by Gen. W. T. 
Sherman, in North American Review for August, 1890.) 

This section replaces section 1648 of the Revised Statutes with- 
out other change than is believed to be necessary in order to 
bring the requirement up to date. 

Sec. 1648. Whenever the President calls forth the militia of the States, 
to be employed in the service of the United States, he may specify in his 
call the period for which such service will be required, not exceeding nine 
months; and the militia so called shall be mustered in and continue to serve 


during the terms so specified, unless sooner discharged by command of the 
President. 


In the earlier enactments in respect to the Federal employment 


| of the militia the period of compulsory service was fixed at three 


months in any one year, and the completion of such a period of 
service entitled a member of the militia to exemption from ac- 
tive service, save ‘‘in due rotation with every other able-bodied 
man of the same rank in the battalion to which he belongs.” 
(Sec. 4, act of February 28, 1795: 1 Stats., 424.) This period was 
extended to six months by section 2 of the act of March 3, 1839 
(5 Stats., 355), and to sixty days after the commencement of the 
next regular session of Congress by section 3 of the act of July 
29, 1861 (12 Stats., 281), and to nine months by the act of July 
17, 1862 (ibid. , 597), which is the existing law. 

Sec. 6. That when the militia of more than one State is called into the ac- 
tual service of the United States by the President he may, in his discretion 
apportion them among such States or Territories or to the District of Colum- 
bia according to representative population. 

This section replaces section 1643 of the Revised Statutes. It 
differs from that section only in that it is not mandatory, but vests 
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a discretion in the President in respect to the apportionment of 
quotas where the militia of more than one State is called into the 
service of the United States. Section 1643 provided that— 

When the militia of more than one State is called into theactual service of 
the United States by the President he shall apportion them among such States 
according to representative population. 

Sec. 7. That every officer and enlisted man of the militia called into the 
service of the United States in the manner hereinbefore prescribed shall be 
held to be in such service from the date of the publication of such call; and 
any officer or man who shall refuse or neglect to obey such call shall be sub- 
ject to trial by court-martial, and shall be punished as such court-martial 
may direct 

The authority to order forth the militia presupposes the power 
to enforce compliance with the order, and to make such authority 
effective it must be accompanied with the power to punish for a 
disobedience of such order from the moment acall is made. The 
only effective means to enforce such authority is by court-martial. 
Section 5 of the act of February 28, 1795 (1 Stats., 424), the Fed- 
eral enactment on the subject, provided— 

That every officer, noncommissioned officer. or private of the militia, who 
shall fail to obey the orders of the President of the United States in any of 
the cases above recited, shall forfeit a sum not exceeding one year’s pay and 
not less than one month's pay, to be determined and adjudged by a court 
martial; and such officer shall, moreover, be liable to be cashiered by sen- 
tence of a court-martial, and be incapacitated from holding a commission in 
the militia for a term not exceeding twelve months, at the discretion of the 
said court; and such noncommissioned officers and privates shall be liable to 
be imprisoned, by a like sentence, on failure of the payment of fines adjudged 
against them, for one calendar month for every $5 of such fine. 

The leading case of Martin v. Mott (12 Wheaton, 19) grew out 
of an attempted enforcement of this section, and that of Houston 
v. Moore (5 Wheaton, 1) out of a corresponding attempt in the 
case of an enactment of the Pennsylvania legislature in its sup- 
port. A report submitted to Congress by the Comptroller of the 
‘Treasury on October 30, 1820, shows that 9,945 persons were fined 
under the provisions of this section in sums aggregating $483,685.41 
for neglect of duty in failing to render service in the militia dur- 
ing the war of 1812 (12 American State Papers, vol. 2, Military 
Affairs, pp. 314-319), to which should be added $15,377 subse- 
quently reported as collected in Virginia. An incomplete report 
of the expenses of the courts-martial convened for the purpose 
of imposing fines for the year above mentioned shows that 
$97,194.14 were disbursed on that account during that period. In 
New York the fines collected amounted to $243,609.41, and the cost 
of collection was $55,428.49, about 20 per cent. In Pennsylvania 
$15,377 was collected, at a cost of $41,531.77. Regarded, there- 
fore, as apracticable method of enforcing obedience to the Presi- 
dent's orders calling forth the militia, this portion of the enact- 
ment must be looked upon as a complete failure. 

This section, in the opinion of your committee, replaces sec- 
tions 1649, 1659, and 1660 of the Revised Statutes, which provide: 

Sec. 1649. Every officer, noncommissioned officer, or private of the militia 
who fails to obey the orders of the President when he calls out the militia 
into the actual service of the United States shall forfeit of his pay a sum not 
exceeding one year’s pay and not less than one month's pay. to be deter- 
mined and adjudged by a court-martial; and such officer shall be liable to be 
cashiered by a sentence of a court-martial, and be incapacitated from hold- 
ing a commission in the militia fora term not exceeding twelve months; and 
such noncommissioned ofticer and private shall be liable to imprisonment, 
by a like sentence, on failure to pay the fines adjudged against him, for one 
calendar month for every $25 of such fine. 

Sec. 1659. All fines assessed under the provisions of law concerning the 
militia or volunteer corps when called into the actual service of the United 
States shall be certified by the presiding officer of the court-martial before 
whom they are assessed to the marshal of the district in which the delin- 

quent resides, or to one of his deputies, and to the Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury, who shall record the certificate in a book to be kept for that purpose. 
The marshal or his deputy shall forthwith proceed to levy the fines, with 
costs, by distress and sale of the goods and chattels of the delinquent, which 
cost and manner of proceeding, with a to the sale of the goods dis- 
trained, shall be agreeable to the laws of the State in which the same may 
be in other cases of distress. And where any noncommissioned officer or 
private is adjudged to suffer imprisonment, there being no goods or chattels 
to be found whereof to levy the fines, the marshal of the district or his 
deputy shall commit such delinquent to jail during the term for which he is 
so adjudged to imprisonment or until the fine is paid, in the same manner 
as other persons condemned to fine and imprisonment at the suit of the 
United States may be committed. 

Sec. 1660. That the marshal shall pay all fines collected by him or his 
deputy under the authority of the preceding section into the Treasury of 
the United States within two months after he has received the same, de- 
ducting 5 per cent for his compensation; and in case of failure it shall be 
the duty of the Comptroller of the Treasury to give notice tothe district 
attorney of the United States, who shall proceed against the marshal in the 
district court, by attachment, for the recovery of the same. 


The experience of the United States for nearly three-quarters 
of a century has been that in an ordinary emergency of war 
neither inducements nor penalties are necessary in order to in- 
duce or compel citizens to perform the duty required of them as 
members of the militia forces in time of public danger. As the 
remedy for a failure to respond to the call of the President as 
prescribed in the sections above cited failed completely upon the 
only occasion in our history in which it was resorted to, your 
committee can not do otherwise than to recommend its repeal. 


Sec. 8. That courts-martial for the trial of officers or men of the militia 
wien in the service of the United States shall be composed of militia officers 
only. 

_In this section the committee recognizes and continues in opera- 
tion a rule which has prevailed without interruption since the 
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adoption of the Articles of War by the Continental Congress, in 


1776, and which was embodied in its present form in the general 
militia law of 1792. It has seemed to your committee a wise pre- 
caution to embody in the new section a declaration that while 
such courts shall be composed exclusively of militia officers they 
shall not of necessity be from the same State as the accused. 

Sxc. 9. That the militia, when called into the actual service of the United 


States, shall be subject to the same rules and articles of war as the regular 
troops of the United States. 


This section, which has been reenacted without change, re- 
places section 1644 of the Revised Statutes, which provides 
that— 


Suc. 1644. The militia, when called into the actual service of the United 
States, for the suppression of the rebellion against and resistance to the laws 
of the United States, shall be subject to the same rules and articles of war 
as the regular troops of the Uni States. 

Sec. 10. That the militia, when called into the actual service of the United 
States, shall, during their time of service, be entitled to the same pay and 


, allowances as are or may be provided by law for the Regular Army. 


The provisions of the general militia law in respect to the pay 
and allowance of the militia when called into the service of the 
United States are in some respects not only obsolete but inopera- 
tive. Your committee has therefore retained the whulesome re- 
quirement of section 1650 of the Revised Statutes, which places 
troops of the militia upon practically the same footing as those 
of the regular establishment in all matters relating to pay, rations, 
clothing, travel allowances, and other emoluments. The section 
recommended for retention reenacts section 1650 and replaces the 
inoperative provisions of sections 1653 and 1655, which required 
that— 


Src. 1653. The officers of all mounted companies in the militia called into 
the service of the United States shall each be entitled to receive forage, or 
money in lieu thereof, for two horses, when they actually keep private ser- 
vants, and for one horse when without private servants, and 40 cents per day 
shall be allowed for the use and risk of each horse, except horses killed in 
battle or dying of wounds received in battle. Each noncommissioned officer, 
musician, artificer, and private of such mounted companies shall be entitled 
to receive forage in kind for one horse, with 40 cents per day for the use and 
risk thereof, except horses killed in battle or dying of wounds received in 
battle, and 25 cents per day in lieu of forage and subsistence when the same 
is furnished by himself, or 12} cents per day for either, as the case may be 

Sec. 1655. When the militia in the military service of the United States 
are employed on the Western frontiers, there shall be allowed 2 ounces of 
flour or bread and 2 ounces of beef or pork, in addition to each of their ra- 
tions, and half a pint of salt in addition to every hundred of their rations 

Sec. ll. That when the militia is called into the actual service of the 
United States, or any portion of the militia is accepted under the provisions 
of this act, their pay and allowances shall commence from the day of their 
appearing at the place of company rendezvous. But this provision shall not 
be construed to authorize any species of expenditure previous to arriving at 
such places of rendezvous which is not provided by existing law to be paid 
after their arrival at such places of rendezvous. 


The experience gained from the mobilization of militia forces 
in 1861 and 1898 shows that the duty of the Federal Government 
to maintain and support militia which it calls into its service 
should become operative as to each company when it assembles 
at its company rendezvous in obedience to the call of the Presi- 
dent, and all expenses subsequently incurred for pay, subsistence. 
and transportation constitute a proper charge against the Federal 
Government. 

The proposed section replaces sections 1651, 1652, and 1654 of the 
Revised Statutes, which provide— 


Sec. 1651. Whenever the militia is called into the actual service of the United 
States their pay shall be deemed to commence from the day of their appear 
ing at the place of battalion, regimental, or brigade rendezvous. _ 

Sxc. 1652. The officers, noncommissioned officers, musicians, artificers, and 
privates shall be entitled to one day’s pay, subsistence, and allowances for 
every 20 miles’ travel from their places of residence to the place of general 
rendezvous, and from the place of discharge back to their residence. — 

Src. 1654. The expenses incurred by marching the militia of any State * 
Territory to their place of rendezvous, in pursuance of a requisition of the 
President, or of a call made by the authority of any State or Territory, and 
approved by him, shall be adjusted and paid in like manner as the expenses 
incurred after their arrival at such place of rendezvous, on the requisition of 
the President; but this provision does not authorize any species of expend: 
ture, previous to arriving at the place of rendezvous, which is not provided by 
existing laws to be paid for after their arrival at such place of rendezvous 


Sec. 12. There shall be appointed in each State, Territory, and the District: if 
Columbia an adjutant-general, who shall perform such duties as may be a 


scribed by the laws of such State, Territory, and District, respectively. 
make returns to the Secretary of War, at such times and in such form as b 
shall from time to time prescribe, of the strength of the organized militia, 
and also make such reports as may from time to time be required by the 
Secretary of War. That the Secretary of War shall, with his annual repor' 
of each year, transmit to Congress an abstract of the returns and reports o! 
the adjutants-general of the States, Territories, and the District of Colum- 
bia, with such observations thereon as he may deem necessary for the infor- 
mation of Congress. 


As the office of adjutant-general is created by the State ov" 
ernment, this section places that office under the control of the 
governor and legislature of the State, whose agent he is and to 
whom he is responsible for the correct performance of the func 
tions imposed upon him by law. In addition to the duties at- 
tached to the office by authority of the State, this section contains 
the provision of existing law which es returns of streng' h o 
the enlisted organized and uniformed active militia to be ren- 

| dered to the War Department, annually, by that office. can 

Section 232 of the Revised Statutes requires the Secretary 0 


he 
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War to transmit to Congress, on or before the first Monday in 
February of each year, an abstract of the returns of the adjutants- 
general of the several States. In the section as proposed, this 
return is to accompany the annual report of the Secretary to Con- 
gress. This change is believed to be in the direction of prompt- 
ness in the transaction of public business, and the operation of 
the enactment will be to cause the report to be rendered about 
two months earlier than is the case at present. 


| 


Section 12 replaces sections 232, 1634, 1635, 1636, and 1640 of | 


the Revised Statutes, which provide that— 


Sec. 232. The Secretary of War shall lay before Congress, on or before the 
first Monday in February of each year, an abstract of the returns of the 
adjutants-general of the several States of the militia thereof. 

Sxc. 1634. There shall be appointed in each State an adjutant-general, 
whose duty it shall be to distribute all orders from the commander in chief 
of the State to the several ae to attend all musters when the commander 
in chief of the State reviews the militia, or any part thereof; to obey all or- 
ders from him relative to carrying into execution and perfecting the system 
of military discipline established by law; to furhish blank forms of returns 
that may be required, and to explain the principles on which they should be 
made; to receive from the several officers of the different corps throughout 
the State returns of the militia under their command, and to makeproper 
abstracts from such returns, and lay the same annually before the com- 
mander in chief of the State. 

Src. 1635. The several officers of the divisions, brigades, regiments, and 
battalions shall report, in their returns of the corps under their command, 
the actual condition of their arms, accouterments, and ammunition, their de- 
linquencies, and every other particular relating to the general advancement 
of good order and discipline, and shall make the same in the usual manner. 

Sec. 1636. It shall be the duty of the adjutant-general in each State to 
make return of the militia of the State, with their a 


United States, annually, on or before the first Monday in January; and it 
shall be the duty of the Secretary of War from time to time to give such di- 


rections to the adjutants-general of the militia as may, in his opinion, be | 


necessary to produce a uniformity in such returns. 

Sec. 1640. It shall be the duty of the brigade inspector to attend the i- 
mental and battalion meetings of the militia composing the several brigades 
during the time when they are under arms, to inspect their arms, ammuni- 
tion, and accouterments; to superintend their exercise and maneuvers, and 
to introduce throughout the brigade the system of military discipline pre- 
——e oa Sea, and such orders as they receive from the commander in chief 
of the State. 

Sec. 13. That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to issue, on the 
requisitions of the governors of the several States and Territories, or of the 
commanding general of the militia of the District of Columbia, such number 
of the United States standard service magazine arms, with bayonets, bayo- 
net scabbards, gun slings, belts, and such other necessary accouterments and 


stu / accouterments, and | 
ammunition, agreeably to the provisions of law, to the President of the | 


the purpose, so much of its allotment out of the said annual appropriation 
under section 1661 of the Revised Statutes as amended as shall be necessary 
for the payment, subsistence, and transportation of such portion of said or- 
ganized militia as shall engage in actual field or camp service for instruction, 
and the officers and enlisted men of such militia while so engaged shall be 
entitled to the same pay, subsistence, and transportation or travel obewenees 
as officers and enlisted men of corresponding grades of the Regular Army 
are or may hereafter be entitled by w,and the officer so designated and 
appointed shall be regarded as a disbursing officer of the United States, and 
shall render his accounts through the War Department to the proper ac- 
counting officers of the Treasury for settlement, and he shall be required to 
give good and sufficient bonds to the United States, in such sums as the Sec- 


| retary of War may direct, faithfully to account for the safe-keeping and 


payment of the public moneys so intrusted to him for disbursement. 


It is contemplated in this section to extend the participation of 
the United States Government in the training of the militia by 
authorizing the transfer to the States of any sum remaining to 


their respective credits out of the allotments accruing to them 





| 
} 
| 
i 
| 


under the operation of section 1661 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended by the act of February 12, 1887 (24 Stats., 401); the 
sums so paid are to be used for the training of the organized 
militia in camp duty and field service. With a view to secure 
the end contemplated in the original enactment, of providing for 
the armament and equipment of the whole body of the militia, 
such payments are conditioned upon an inspection, to be made 
under the authority and direction of the Secretary of War, with 


| a view to ascertain whether the militia of the State is fully 


equipped for field service. When that condition has been ful- 
filled to the satisfaction of the Secretary of War, any sums 
remaining to the credit of the State may be paid over to an officer 
designated by the governor, who in virtue of such designation 
becomes, for the purpose of receiving and distributing such funds, 
a disbursing officer of the United States, giving bond, as such, for 
the safe-keeping and faithful distribution of the moneys intrusted 
to him for the purpose above mentioned. 

Under the present law the sum of $1,000,000 is annually appro- 
priated for the purpose of providing arms, ordnance stores, quar- 
termaster stores, and camp equipage for issue to the militia. 

Said appropriation is apportioned among the several States and 
Territories, under the direction of the Secretary of War, accord- 


| ing to the number of Senators and Representatives to which each 


e =yaeet as are required for the Army of the United States, for arming | 


allo 


the organized militia in said States and Territories and District of | 


Columbia, without charging the cost lue th ‘ ic rir Tae : : . ee 
mp mee ne pb Any tener DAL A, Rg State, however, is entitled to the benefits of the appropriation ap- 


been issued since December 1, 1901, or any expense connected therewith, 
against the allotment; to said State, Territory, or District of Columbia, out 


of the annual appropriation provided by section 1661 of the Revised Statutes, | 
as amended, or requiring payment therefor, and to exchange, without re- | 
ceiving any money credit therefor, ammunition, or parts thereof, suitable to | 


the new arms, round for round, for corr 
old arms, theretofore issued to said State, Territory, or District by the United 
States: Provided, That said rifles and carbines and other property shall be 
receipted for and shall remain the property of the United States and be an- 
nually accounted for by the governors of the States and Territories as now 
required by law, and that each State and Territory, and District shall, on re- 
ceipt of the new. *ms, turn in to the Ordnance Department of the United 
States Army, without receiving — money credit therefor, and without ex- 
pense, for transportation, all United States rifles and carbines now in its pos- 
session. 


To provide means to carry into effect the provisions of this section, the 


mding ammunition suitable to the | 


necessary money to cover the cost of exchanging or issuing the new arms, | 


accouterments, equipments, and ammunition to be exchanged or issued here- 


under is hereby appropriated out of any moneys in the Treasury not other- | 


wise appropriated. 


The requirement of the Constitution which confers upon Con- 
gress the power to prescribe the discipline of the militia forces, 
and vests in the States the right to instruct them in conformity 
to the system of drill and discipline so prescribed by Congress, 
has for its purpose to secure substantial uniformity in drill and 
instruction as between the Army and the militia. That there 


should be such uniformity in discipline it is absolutely necessary | I 


that there should be a corresponding uniformity in armament 
and equipment. In other words, the systems of drill and target 
practice for the Army and militia can not be uniform unless the 
arms and equipments are the same for both forces. This princi- 
ple was recognized in the act of February 24, 1897 (29 Stats., 592), 
which authorized the issue of the Springfield breech-loading rifle 


to the whole body of the militia in exchange for the diverse types | 


of small arms which were then in use by the militia of the several 


States. A similar exchange is contemplated in this section, and | 


for the same purpose, viz, of introducing uniformity of instruc- 


tion throughout the constitutional militia establishment. The | 


advantage which will result to the United States in the way of 
increased efficiency in the militia forces is a sufficient considera- 


tion and warrants the exchange being made on the same basis as | 


was prescribed in the legislation of 1597. 


Sec. 14. That whenever it shall appear b inspec 

; y the report of i stions, which 
_— be the uy of the Secretary of War to cause to be made at least once 
militi year by officers detailed by him for that pu , that the organized 
poo _ of a State or Territory or of the District of Col mbia is sufficiently 
wy ned, uniformed, and equipped for active duty in the field, the Secretary of 


Yar is authorized, on the requisition of the governor of such State or Terri- | 


tory to pay to the quartermaster-general thereof, or to such other officer of | 


the militia of said te as the said governor may designate and appoint for 


State, respectively, is entitled in the Congress of the United States, 
and to the Territories and District of Columbia such proportion 
and under such regulations as the President may prescribe. No 


portioned to it unless the number of its regularly enlisted, organ- 
ized, and uniformed active militia is at least 100 men for each 
Senator and Representative to which such State is entitled in the 
Congress of the United States. The amountof this appropriation 
which is thus determined not to be available is covered back into 
the Treasury. 

The apportionment under this act is as follows: 


Apportionment to each State and Territory. 
























Repre- | 
State or Territory. sen- Amount. 
| tation. 
eee 
PII. 2.2. cee ncencessecesccencccee cacasensescasesseses ll $23, 366.00 
I as aul cai cals tieataiedl nbehvclitny mien ai Amira ew aoa nie 8 16, 993. 46 
ED cn de stint ndsetmetd Chasen shearathenes Sapauceees 9 | 19, 117.64 
a ia ae ial et an isl eta daenndin epee 4 8, 496.73 
TT.) i ainleud wmtais whee ieetinabon’quanens 6 | 
a tak eh icin deca pibrneigeti natin tell wi debian 8 | 
RG Seed adit be gadinnss ink p idee cetnd a 4 
lit sic, aeitanl ngage aaa onde pie a~ attain hntitnna 13 , 614. 
CS i A a ie os mipsel meee idusitinanindines 3 6, 372. 53 
enn 5 staat ecg Radianibeany mag eEae RMA 24 50, 980. 40 
i dedadininhen ahead Gpiadherendbabcayeapee segdubeews 15 | 81, 862.73 
a i eee Canal 13 | 27,614. 37 
Kansas 10 21,241.82 
SD cs cnnd dovegececs | 13 27,614.37 
IT sia ict tincectiad achnaann sinned eneniosabebmathdalvecaidesdiitaaabia 8 | 16, 993. 46 
IR le ns warts wsicietiial ooiieia died g wit Wiha aimanbiaein iil aliigtit hina | 6 2, 745. 08 
IIIS 3 « scale Knee db bing } nandhdaundniibaiinnsddi aes 8 16, 993. 46 
i ee stim gunanal 15 31, 862. 73 
SN i a il cee ne ended ahi amine menendowens'd 14 
| PIER, nc nenn vewenes seteswcensnczass etibhaawahe~da%s 9 | 
EE Rid dgd sntetaansdustoncanse apanveotns secceees 9 
eee cette Rano on ieeh irabedbdicndabn baacee 17 
ie Sa sein cadiieeoue 3 
Nee ine he edna stint Retbdb aanthe enna 8 
SEES SS ES a 3 
a a a cnemeiennes 4 
a a cee acaba anes cesses 10 - 
Te TT ee nesddademinoucess | 36 76, 470. 59 
ee an a ibiedeibgiuateadtaunnace 8} 23, 366.00 
North Dakota --.- 3 6, 372.53 
Dene. owe 23 45, 856. 20 
SE icicenwoece 1 8, 496. 73 
EE doce adevnn cngede snegaenaqs pon 32 67, 973. 86 
TTT ds decddendereaesl pabetbnnie | 4 8, 496. 73 
NE CIID asc no's ccene cecwte ocsens terccnsscenenccees 9 | 19, 117.64 
| South Dakota... ........-.--------+cscce enon seeceeeseee- 4) 8,496. 73 
IO onan acces Feces ccces ccncccecesccuececnccsseoeee< 12 25, 490. 20 
IE, cath lnk Cacdanesncdnnaasasaisowrekdttibagmhate dnd 15 831,862.73 
| SETAE ERIE RT SS Se ATT) 3 6,372.53 
Vermont. ...... - 222. ---- 2222-220 e eee ee eees connec seen e eee + 8,496.73 
SN aie sccchiovisiajhintgn osaiietmcehon nadaieipinnatnaaldial 12\ 25.490. 
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Apportionment to each State and Territory—Continued. 
Repre- 
State or Territory. sen- Amount. 
tation. 
| 
i le 4) $8, 496. 73 
a a ee | 6 | 12, 745. 08 
I ete alk aa es 2) 
SI oo itachi cisnsesieiiceteachdadielihadaaieiieanliaaa tatiana nies 3 
ID \escacicindetip-echaniver opin taki cenoe itive Uncle ts Rabin cncaierleabaen diel 0 
I ee ek 0 | 
I eae 0} 
Oklahoma.......--. cities atika eeaaainiagtncimitiimee aldanettl 0 
i ee OO cei dct 
Sea I SS | 0 10, 000. 00 
i dancin te ih ecncheageenaaee | 0 5,000. 00 
 ictatiintliastnancecunibniniicinntinehpannaniaonail 447 1,000, 000. 00 


The following memorandum shows the taden of the coma 
States and Territories in account with the United States under 
the laws for arming and equipping the militia during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1901, the last report available: 


























1900 ALABAMA, 
July 1. By balance to credit of the State...................22...... $3. 09 
3. By apportionment for fiscal year 1901_..................... 23, 366. 00 
Total pi Secrerascussabeonetinetesescnbeseuesnoon 23, 369. 09 
1901 
June 30. To requisitions for quartermaster stores during 
the year seipinenitaes ented Senniiath $9, 907. 29 
30. To requisitions for ordnance stores during the 
ORE « cnksis eresccananpantennqucetnitineh adenine 7,177.79 
- —— 17,085.08 
30. By balance to credit of the State..........4...-...... 6,284.0) 
1900 ARKANSAS. 
July 1. By balance to cre ry Se >. 040.73 
13. By apportionment for the fiscal year ase ne re 993. 46 
SI i cicth atest hata enleecang cheetahs tiiaiebeds inka delies mada omeemedd ), OBA. 23 
1901 
June 30. To requisitions for quartermaster stores during 
SII hse temnsisinatnnt pinigieatninhon jenvingsetpmmpitids $1, 680. 98 
80. To ne for ordnance stores during the 
FOE pee cccecerpesnceseescestsessmceenstesanesences 260. 82 
— 1,941.80 
30. By balance to credit of the State ...........2..2220... 27,092. 43 
1900 CALIFORNIA. F 
July 1. By balance to credit i a $156.19 
13. By apportionment for fiscal year 1901_-.........-.......... 19, 117.64 
NI secninip- wwe aniiipnectintiiainnnigapteabeietaniakiskancabisdlinpas cidhlnion 19, 273. 83 
1901. _—— = 
June 30. To requisitions for quartermaster stores during 
GND FORE... 200 necncacgcnssscncncesorensesas messes $11, 799. 86 
30. To requisitions for ordnance stores during the 
GEE a cntins miniichn pedptinnhan- chm teiann niche 8,781.30 
; acs cialihcah ce deee namactennbiaebe wabaeia 20, 581. 16 
A hair nntninin incident dibuiganmabadidinidersiatican 19, 273. 83 
30. To balance due United States (overdrawn) ......__. 1, 307.33 
1900 COLORADO. - 
July 1. By balance to credit of the State.-.................22...2... $525. 89 
13. By apportionment for fiscal year 1901................2..... 8, 496.73 
Total snsomandcoies: Sena 
1901. 
June 30. To requisitions for ae stores during 
SD OO nnn ovo cncganseientnncemes pe iiiienn - $5,979.08 
30. To requisitions for ordnance stores during the 
FRE ois condinnnsntnccnns acknistédonsasiainennnebied 2, 022. 94 
— 8,001.97 
30. By balance to credit of the State..................... 1, 020. 65 
1900 CONNECTICUT. 7 
July 1. By balance to credit of the State. --_................2..2.... $2, (88. 47 
13. By apportionment for fiscal year 190]...................... 12, 745. 08 
BNE bircossdabscetabiciatinndacdvsdmshiadeab eae. 14, 783. 55 
1901 > 
June 30. To requisitions for Snare stores during 
the year pipetdhcmipcebiid $4, 788. 94 
80. To requisitions for ordnance stores during the 
year ke itetinenh Stee abba nebcbnaanishsepebinbe 144. 00 
————— 4999.9 
By balance to credit of the State -.................... 9, 850. 61 
1900 DELAWARE. 
July L. By balance to credit of the State -..............-.---------- 5 
3. By apportionment for the fiscal year 1901... -- 
1901 Dt oases ne cade cate teks eebnnssccncnsadcenineesccme 6,534. 68 


June 30 To requisitions for ordnance stores during the . 
WUE ninco enn ones 2 encnensipe ns sehen tena beanie a 
30. To requisit 


the year 











By balance to credit of the State..................--.. 1, 266. 34 
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| FLORIDA. ; 
1901. 
July 1. By balance to credit of the State. .......................... $91. 96 
13. By apportionment for the fiscal year 1901. ................. 8, 496. 73 
TRE en a a oa 8, 588. 69 
| _ 1901. 5 , 
| June 30. To requisitions for quartermaster stores during 
STII ioe nti nn naiinnielin tg Gandini ae $5,197.90 
30. To requisitions for ordnance stores during the 
WOT ocvniinsnsens cceckvabaccninantababecnatnbchenee 2, 802. 54 
———-_ 8, 000. 44 
By balance to credit of the State-.................... 588. 25 
| GEORGIA, 
1900. 4 ead 
July 1. By apportionment for fiscal year 1901 ..................--.-- $27, 614. 37 
1. To amount overdrawn on fiscal year 1900 ....... $48. 40 
1901. 
June 30. To requisitions for quartermaster stores during 
BO FOE i ndccnestostnasdethotansmonsietcantinast 9,149. 01 
30. To requisitions for ordnance stores during the 
FORE a0 ncpnccqnntdviine dene vecnerenennge teil 12, 213. 50 
———_——. 21, 410. 91 
By balance to credit of the State...................... 6, 208. 46 
IDAHO. 
1900. 
July 1. By balance to credit of the State -....................--.... 
13. By apportionment for fiscal year 1901 ...........-......-... 
GE ncn tnkiivnccccsnsietiedstmaytetinsncseimiaeanen 
1901. 
June 30. To requisitions for quartermaster stores during the year. 1,587.05 
By balance to credit of the State..................... 4, 858. 23 
ILLINOIS. 
1900. 
July 1. By balance to credit of the State -..............--.....-...- $13, 488. 88 
13. By apportionment for fiscal year 1801 -..........-.-.-.....- 50, 980. 40 
RIG 6. ccnncnsennwecses cqcsis cnutdnenescntseensinncebes 64, 469. 2 
1901. . 
June 30. To requisitions for ordnance stores during the 3 
NOON ss nc incinaissb coca tata tnhaeh teniuetnd 0 hcrnntn etinbs aaediaenia $24, 660. 46 
30. To requisitions for quartermaster stores during 
CRD Faw Since wane nccne sesncs cecshvanicaednos 5,151.01 
————. 29, 811. 47 
By balance to credit of the State ........... didiaaneuidelias 34, 657. 81 
INDIANA. 
1900. 
July 1. By balance to credit of the State.....................0---- $13, 559. 21 
13. By apportionment for fiscal year 1901..................--.. 31, 862. 73 
IES sensictiches Peiiendpebhecebesascckeiiqaiaranhaes 45, 421. 04 
1901. 
June 30. To requisitions for ordnance stores during the 
a ee $10, 255. 07 
30. To requisitions for quartermaster stores during 
Gale FOR cccdnencsentttigientonweitintnnnn agaesieece 6, 621. 27 
———_——_ 16, 876. 34 
| . i 
By balance to credit of the State..................... 28, 545. 
IOWA. i 
1900. 
July 1. By balance to the credit of the State...............-....... $3, 637.79 
13. By apportionment for fiscal year 1901..................-..- 27, 614. 37 
MEIGEE « aushascd-s 0k:d belies hneiek ek Cates eed bles whan 31, 252.16 
1901. Oh 
June 30. To requisitions for ordnance stores during the 
year ...- $4,413.02 
30. Tor equisitions for quar te r mi iste r ‘stores duri ing 
a i icin ct ienetnerinbcceaeiatilei wei dithigineriainiionts 2,333. 30 
—— 6,746.2 
By balance to credit of the State..................--- 24, 505. 84 
KANSAS. 
1900, —_ 
July 1. By balance to credit of the State. deihlimec mate Uae. oF 
13. By apportionment for fiscal year OR re ee ee 21, 241.81 
la a Ns 21, 672.21 
1901. ; 
June 30. To requisitions for ordnance stores during the 
I tii si cinerndieiiale taioereibsih $15, 698. 38 
90. To — for quarte ‘rmaster stores dur- 
RT Pe NE cn ttbercenkenpenie wiinscdeidatindnkd 4, 701. 62 
it 20, 400. 00 
By balance to credit of the State ..............---.-- 1, 272.21 
KENTUCKY. 
1900. eo ali & 
July 1. By balance to credit of the State-. ‘nepali 200 it 
13. By apportionment for fiscal year SUN 5. en cee 27, 614.0 
MNOS on ie bik hi Ae 96, 524. 91 
1901. 
June 30. To requisitions for quartermaster stores dur- a 
SIGE TRO POEs oiariei wicivins nn sons guineas $24, 830. 36 
30. To requisitions for ordnance stores during the 
i WOT o..2ccun mesions Ubtincs iatnaeadeas ae 3,816.00 16.98 
28, 646. 38 
By balance to credit of the State .........-.-..------ os esareree 
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LOUISIANA, 
1900, . 
: July 1. By balance to credit of the State. --_........-...........--.. 
- 13. By apportionment for fiscal year 1901_..................--- 
i 
Ld 
% PE ilicit dents nntehemdsdadiaianee nistaiciianedes 
} 1901, Sa 
cy June 30. To requisitions for quartermaster stores during 
: TE Kaclintint 1c stgthowantuns ang caacebeene 8,144.14 
; 30. To requisitions for ordnance stores during the 
7 MERE An anandihs dauesddin bitin Minka nenhateesaten 2,562.47 
f By balance to credit of the State -................-.-- 
MAINE. 
1900. : 
July 1. By balance to credit of the State See bealidn enna 
13. By apportionment for fiscal year 1901 ‘ stl 
‘ 
MLE bidna eo vokehvbbucstedh ocaecdaeubbsanuceeénaded 
1901 a 
June 20. To requisitions for ordnance stores during the 
year ... $6, 901.48 
. Tor quisit ions for quar termaster stores duri ing 
I  cibine doncttreaded nceghasdoddbenan cosh sate 2,595. 70 
By balance to credit of the State ..................... 
iF MARYLAND. 
t 1900. 
is July 1. By balance to credit of the State........................... 
13. By apportionment for fiscal year 1901_.-......2..2.22 22... 
® SOE 3 fob td noha kad id kde adhered aie . 
id 190] 
June 3). To requisitions for ordnance stores during the 
Na a eticax ne cee $8, 773. 39 
30. To rec quisitions for quartermaste ar stores during 
Ne Mh eepititeicdscnimemaance aaa ee ee oe 8,958. 88 
By balance to credit of the State..................... 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
, 1000, | 
By July By balance to credit of the State ___..._........22..2.222... 
; 8 By apportionment for the fiscal year 1901......--..-....... 
ON a sient tides ti cnadidthans ities adehiniaineeas . 
1901 
June 30. To requisitions for ordnance stores during the 
OE nccaninuinns chive bcos S 
30. To r quisitions for quartermaster stores duri ing 
C0 WN ok cack eras patiwet hetbnsiahibcons elanmniaieed 13, 507.3 29 
By balance to credit of the State..................2.- 
MICHIGAN. 
1900. 


July 1. By balance to credit of State .__.. 
13. By apportionment for the fiscal year 1901. 





iii aide nahaihn nic dint deh bb Sdtewicaine'e usm 
1901. 
June 30. To requisitions for ordnance stores during the 
year a aa ae . $15, 793.10 
30. To requisitions for quarter master stores during 
SO acter Bade Dina ot can ents edwnes 16, 568. 92 
By balance to credit of the State -......-2...2....-.2- 
MINNESOTA. 
1900, 
July 1. By balance to credit of State ...............--..--..-.------ 
By apportionment for fiscal year 1901 .................--..- 
Ete et Fe Se Ean ac cc pcioewwadiowntighinn wiicivar 
1901. 
June 30. To requisitions for ordnance stores during the 
SOIT fata ath dh Maes Intech ne Kinet inks wxdntbassir apis ace $3, 286. 92 
30. To requisitions for quarter master stores duri ing 
SO i ne 12, 952. 62 
By balance to credit of the State -.................... 
MISSISSIPPI. 
1900 
July - 3y balance to credit of the State__..............._.....- és 
. By apportionment for the fiscal ST Minne ay cnteh andes 
I iiasett ses fae, 5 oe ae 
190]. 
June 30. To re quisitions for ordnance e stores during the 
| Nee ee ey NMEA Rare), ie eens Oe ee $2,719.56 
Tore quisitions for quar te rmaste r stores duri ing 
Cy RY To a ee RR Lei apy 6, 133. 32 
By balance to credit of the State..................... 
MISSOURI. 
1900, . 
July By balance to credit of the State 


1B. By apportionment for the fiscal year 1901 


Total 


30. To requisitions for ordnance storesfor the year 5, 044. 64 
} : Log * 
17,050.24 
By balance to credit of the State 71 
| MONTANA. 
1900, 
| July 1. By balance to credit of the State 5. 
10, 706.61 | 13. By apportionment for the fiscal year 1001 ( 
6,343.63 | — 1901. 
| June 30. By balance to credit of the State 12.4 
i 
NEW YORK. 
$101.72 | _ 1900. a 
12. 745.08 | July 1. By balance to credit of the State_........... $17 
13. By apportionment for fiscal year 1901 isa 6,43 
12, 846.80 | : : 
| i ancshineds dadabeees 791 
| _ 1901. 
| June 30. To pogietions for ordnance stores during the 
your $45, 238. 41 
39. To requisitions for quart termaster stores during 
9. 497.18 | Go nntacnsdeed ; te 1. 828. 08 
a = .. O66 
3,349. 62 | 
; 30. By balance to credit of the State 6.7 
NEBRASKA 
o —_ 1900. 
$1,107.31 | July 1. By balance to credit of the State-_. a $107 
16, 993. 46 13. By apportionme nt for the fiscal ye ar 1901 _- 16, 983 
18, 100. 77 ie a 18. 067 
| 1901. 
| June 30. To Seueeaeenans for quests stores during 
the year... ; $9, 836. 46 
30. To at ne isitions for ordnance stores during the 
— Re ee [ 31.00 
17, 732. 2 x 9.867 
} 
a | 
338. 50 30. By bal e to credit of the State 0 
NEVADA. 
1900. 
94 | July 1. By balance to credit of the State_--..- . $5,375 
» 72 13. By apportionment for the fiscal year 1901 i2 
eae 
34.556.07 | June 30. By balance to credit of the State_.....-..........- 747 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
1900. ent 
| July 1. By balance to credit of the State........................... S 
13. By apportionment for the fiscal year 1901. ..... . 8,496 
20. 68 . 
14,7 ™ i a &, 523 
9, 8% 1901. aie . : 
19, ath June 30. To requisitions for ordinance stores during the 
| I se wa nieeis onb inn - $3,881. 81 
| 30. To requi sitions for quarte rmaster stores during 
Se ic ncnesasaes ote ibaeuseke . 2,657.98 
$4,613.99 | 6,539 
29, 728.55 | i 
- 30. By balance to credit of the State-- c 1, 983 
34, 342. 54 | 
NEW JERSEY. 
| 1900. 
July 1. By balance to credit of the State.........- 238 
" 13. By apportionment for the fiscal year 1901 21. 241 
a, 362. 02 UE iattukdvacaenbiaia Cah lites Se ceedcain le cahtcha lactis 21,275 
1901. = a ; 
1, 980.5 June 30. To requisitions for ordnance stores during the 
year .... $6,013. 32 
20. Tore quisitions for qui irtermaster stores duri ng 
| CR FN iccncndennne adllied 169. 91 
- t ; 
&5. 62 218 
19, 117. 64 30. By balance to credit of the State-.-...- ee . 15,062 
19, 123. 26 NORTH CAROLINA, 
1900. Se 
July 1. By balance to credit of the States___.................__._.. S52 
13. By apportionment of the fiscal year 1901 93 366 
: i. a a a 3 428 
16, 239. 54 1901. 
June 30. To requisitions for quartermaster stores during 
2 gan wo i A 
MB. 42 the year icles é . $16,706. 22 
30. To requisitions for ordnance stores during the 
year ami bblia cened anion ‘ é bine 6, 588.53 
) 
$2, 339.61 
19,117. 64 30. By balance to credit of the State--...... M4 
21, 457.25 NORTH DAKOTA, 
1900. 
July 1. By balance to credit of the State._....- $360 
13. By apportionment for the fiscal year 190] 6, 372 
——— Se ae ae 6. 732 
8,852.88 | 1901. : 
Z ————~ | June 30. To requisitions for quartermaster stores during 
12, 604. 37 the year $5, 587.01 
30. To requisitions for ordnance stores during the 
Nd inthstctieielontnanattl tappeieniiniaiiheh ahaa vmitdene i Ae 
$573. 34 Total requisitions -........-...- 6, 746.14 
36,111.11 TORE STOGEG OE GOO voided cccecctckacccece 6. 782. 59 
36 784.45 0 To balance due United States (overdrawn) 13. 55 


| 1901. 
| June 30. To requisitions for quartermaster stores for 

$56. 78 the year 
16, 993. 46 


$24, 468. 71 
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By balance to credit of the 









PENNSYLVANIA. 










1900. 
July j By balance to credit of the State. .......................... $30, 508. 71 
13. By apportionment for the fiscal SURIFENIE, «nnivcesenteate 67, 973. 86 
Total sotveihniiate- shee dataatec dey tees tari eaiataenia nate tice ensciint eee ee 98, 482. 27 
1901. | 
June 30. To requisitions for ordnance stores during the 
year - $43,171.73 | 
). To requisitions fo r quar termaster store s during | 
the year......... wheat eects acebenteaea 544. 80 
——_—— 43,716.53 | 











30 By balance to credit of the State 54, 766. 04 









RHODE ISLAND. | 


36, 951. 38 
8, 496. 73 






190) 
July 





By bali anc e to cre edit of the State . ea 





1 
















I lichen bhecticinale dalniesota nails austin tute Ubmepthcthiciebaadk bonne ncn 15, 448. 11 
SOUTH CAROLINA. ’ 
1900 
July 1. By balance to credit of the State--.....-...........-........- $1,614.17 





13 19, 117. 64 
























TD iaincreientapestink acieetnniamancinipmiasct Accepts iehamcalke eaaabcnane 20, 731. 81 
1901. 
June 8). To requisitions for quartermaster stores during 
the year : . $10,496. 33 
30. To requisiti ms for ordnance stores during the 
year . pina cndtnenitede hahmainnoncappeianeel 6, 247.44 
— 16,743.77 
30. By balance to credit of the State -...................- 3, OBS. 04 
1900 SOUTH DAKOTA. 7 
July 1. By balance to credit of the Sts ate ... eee $377. 67 
13. By apportionment for the fiscal year |” PR arpstaace: 8. 496. 73 
MEE 6.sc wiekcate steed ecadesabbinbckeeueteneseee 8, 874. 40 
1901 
June 30. To requisitions for quartermaster stores during the year. 1,876.73 
BD By balance to credit of the State -.............-...... 6, 997.67 
1900 TENNESSEE. 5 
July 1. By balance to credit of the State_.....-........-............ $1,115. 94 
3. By apportionment for the fiscal year 1901_............._... 25, 490. 20 
OE ciccccancdagcnéstiacdnphnnsintedeeadmen-toie ‘26, 606. 14 
1901 
June 30. To requisitions for quartermaster stores during the year 16, 382. 14 
30 By balance to credit of the State -.................... x 1, 224 (A) 
1900, TEXAS. 
July 1. By baiance to credit of the State _._................--.....- $1,534. 26 
13. By apportionment for the fiscal year NOD sada tia 31, 862. 72 
PUNE nsdn ncinnuinans vuweinniatichdsecadletaanieipcaeldhndin 33, 396. 98 
1901 
June 3»). To requisitions for quartermaster stores during 
the year $23, 064. 64 
30. To requisitions for ordnance stores during the 
a. cat aie ghana Lk se taal 10, 330. 86 
—- 33, 395. 50 
30. By balance to credit of the State .................-...- 1.48 
1900. UTAH. 
 . . By balance to creditof the State. ...........-........--.-.-. $29.00 
. By apportionment for the fiscal year 1901. = ‘aa - 6,872.53 
Doebal ...... cacccs scisnsndue speliptede adataneapeniis 6, 401. 58 
190] , 
June 30. To requisitions for ordnance stores during the 
an saci .. $1,492.30 
30. To requisitions for quarte rmaster stores 3 during 
the year i hist liendichieds a topes aiealiidey ake 377.21 








By balance to credit of the State 


BO. 
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OHIO. VERMONT. 
1900. ; 1900. 
July 1. By balance to credit of the State___................-......- $1,924.82 | July 1 By balance to credit of the State -...............-.....-.--.. $1, 899. 12 
13. By apportionment for the fiscal year 1901__..--....-.---- 5G. 20 | 13. By apportionment for the fiscal year 1901. ..............-..- 8, 496. 73 
ae - | —_——___ 
BNE cvs seciensacinnilctad capaci tehcadisly welieinand tangata tine a 50, 781. 02 | DONOR sé wkicctincatitteics tonitnaiek sneiencket pettne  e 395. 85 
1901 1901. 
June 30. To requisitions for ordnance stores during the June 30. To requisitions for quartermaster stores during 
year $29, 020. 24 | ON a vcncn nana inning $5, 827.44 
30. To requisitions for quarter master stores during } 30. To re quisitions for ordnance stores during the 
a nitiincnisinticeeetibesnnkinietma soi ee 21,091. 2 | I a a on ean eee 143. 44 
—— 50,111.49 | ; —————- «00.0 
30. By balance to credit of the State -..............--.-.-...--. 669.53 30. By balance to credit of the State ...........-....-..--.. 424.97 
OREGON. VIRGINIA. 
1900 1900 
July 1. By balance to credit of the State__........................- $1,080.38 | July 1. By balance to credit of the State. -_- --- $2,505.62 
13. By apportionment for the fiscal year WN co can a 8, 496. 73 13. By apportionment for the fiscal year ea tas 25, 490. 20 
BEE niknnaannnnkaudibstancekuseneudbiensitiill Dusanhseans 9,577.11 TEER cineca +ctbiedbeainntsbesé tere bheian cons beeeewee 27, 985. 82 
1901 | _ 1901. 
June 30. To requisitions for ordnance stores during the | June 30. To requisitions for quartermaster stores during 
year .. : iaiaiiandiedee awe the year. $17,219. 94 
30. To requisitions for quartermaster stores during 30. To re .quisitions for ordnance stores during the . 
6, 306.15 


year 





By balance to credit of the State 


WASHINGTON. 
1900. 


July 1. By balance to credit of the State. .................-.=...... $722.16 
13. By apportionment for the fiscal year UE. inn deena 8, 496.73 
TNE icsd civ eddc dulenatdiecnaundhosvenedacenldedibieionies 9, 228. 89 
1901. 
June 30. To requisitions for quartermaster stores during 
the year __- $4, 649. 21 
30. To requisitions for ordnance stores during the 
WOEE cangunipdeo Witakwehwbn=tne sce snbebeegel aveaue 2, 444. 68 
F ——— 7,003.89 





30. By balance to credit of the State....................-.- 5.00 





WEST VIRGINIA. 
1900. 


July 1. By balance to credit of the State--........................-.- $1, 137.53 
13. By apportionment for the fiscal year 1901_-_................ 12, 745.08 
eee bee aiinetin 13, 882. 61 
1901. 
June 30. Torequisitions for soe stores dtring 
SD FOE cc cece tbh tngesks orennteoasoan 451.84 
30. To requisitions ‘for ordnance stores during the 


year 





= 9, 73 
30. By balance to credit of the State ....................-. 4, 085, 
1900. WISCONSIN. : 
July 1. By balance to credit of the State ........................... $892. 52 
13. By apportionment for the fiscal year 1901 - isk cobues Se, O00. 20 
1901. 26, 382. 72 
June 30. To requisitions for quartermaster stores dur- 
a ee er $16, 188. 45 
30. To re quisitions for ordnance stores during the 
WORE ccccisbscectstqnannssthieamanrihedbvansoeiewis 8, 433.33 
—_—_———_ &,, 621.78 
30 By balance to credit of the State .................---- 1,760.94 
1900. WYOMING. 
July 1. By balance to credit of the State .-...................------ $288.13 
13. By apportionment for the fiscal year 1901_......-....-.-..- 6, 372.54 
TN ci tte ta il a cle a SE 6, 660. 67 
1901 es a 
June 30. To requisitions for Senge stores during 
the year- meus $2, 264. 92 
30. To requisitions for ordnance stores during the 4 
WORE ic cncéckdendenctts anditadabsntduenbantetsaonel 8, 706. 74 
, oie §, 971.00 
30 By balance to credit of the State---.- etal cada 689. 01 
1900 ARIZONA TERRITORY. rs 
July 1. By balance to credit... 22.0250. inn 62500. oe en see sn en seeee $1, 645.76 
13. By apportionment for the fiscal year 1901. ..........-...--- ), B83. 6D 
NN ai ee ca dnd dae 7, B29. 3b 
1901 
June 30. To requisitions for quartermaster stores during _ 
SN Fe ddcidiswds nein inteapaeiminhabe $407.59 
30. To requisitions for ordnance stores during the 
OP dc diectand a Seeinanine nt wesisckthbbackdanwessead 440, 20 
, ort R47.79 
30. ir Dee Op GIs oii oct dei ctapeoredseeamden> 6, 481.57 
1900 DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
July 1. By hebesied Be GUE: 6 oo cern nco kc cies ce sea aes 3 i" 
13. By apportionment for fiscal year 1901. .........-...-------- 17,215, 19 
SIE os iiss iases weedeat th cies eat a ha Ae ee ci 17, 218. lo 
1901. : 
June 30. To requisitions for quartermaster stores during 
CG BOOP ..« cca<udvecdnedecdiaumeneane , 283. 86 
30. To requisitions for ordnance stores during the 
Et Mh Qo 6,889.86 173.72 
~ Lids t= 


year 
| 


1,044 44 


3D By balance to credit...... ee ie 2 i ee “ 
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1901 HAWAII. 
Jau. 15. By apportionment for the fiscal year 1901 .............--... $5,000.00 
1900 NEW MEXICO TERRITORY. es 
July 1. By balance to credit of Territory. -..............--.-------- $27.53 
13. By apportionment for the fiscal year 1901 ...............--- 5,516. 44 
SEs Tianeeh wikia RANA Neve acini dadiw been ale Riedniadinns aati asetiiels 5, 43. 97 
1901. 
June 30. To requisitions for ordnance stores during the 
EE ok sd cha teenie apaiidls tan tuneaban knee annie $2, 228. 31 
30. To requisitions for quartermaster stores during 
RSE, Sa ee eee ene 600.00 
——_ 2, 828.31 
30. FN ED cciwnes wsnenn sacteswecnsbereeciiltwes 2,715. 66 
1900. OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. ae tia 
July ae By balance to credit of the Territory .-..................... $16. 20 
13. By apportionment for the fiscal year 1901... ............... 7,072.37 
1901 A Bis deicitisy cepitnn cinetxe nisin asleenee' $aine dibedepialinanion 7,098.57 
June 30, To requisitions for quartermaster stores during 
eet bow onl a dun eecnycsider cab ehencdecods $4, 355. 68 
30. To requisitions for ordnance stores during the 
DOE vis ccnt.ptacusintids chiudhtegasdsasdGdenhdaeetie 2, 487.03 
6, 842.71 
30. By balance to credit of the Territory ...............- MAE 245. 86 
1901 PORTO RICO. ae 
Jan. 15. By apportionment for the fiscal year 1901 -_............... $10, 000. 00 
Apr. 18. To requisition for ordnance stores ...............-....---.- 935. U0 
June 30. ar eG BO aiid 05d a bbire Satins ene dnsccccde 9,065.00 


Many of the States have large credits under the annual appor- 
tionment of Congress, credits which in some cases are unavailable 
because it can only be drawn in arms and stores, with which the 


States may be fully supplied. Under the terms of the new bill | 


this balance can be used to pay for annual encampments, field 


maneuvers, target practice, and other military exercises neces- | 


sary for the training of the National Guard. 

That the United States should make provision for training the 
National Guard in the field, in encampments and practice marches, 
is only too apparent. 


I desire to submit in this connection a statement of the com- | 


parative cost of maintenance of the organized militia by the States 
and the National Government. Only approximate figures can be 


given, for the reason that the various State appropriations which | 


are known are supplemented in many States by county and town 
allowances, the amount of which can not be accurately learned. 
However, I presume the following calculations are fairly illus- 
trative. 

For purposes of comparison [have grouped the 45 States geo- 
graphically, have omitted Territories and the District of Colum- 
bia, and have used the figures of active militia and State appro- 


priations for 1897, those being the latest accessible at the moment, | 


and have been little subsequently varied. These are combined 
with the present United States annual appropriation, increased 
in 1900 from $400,000 to $1,000,000, allotted to the States, etc., in 
proportion to Congressional representation. 


Group of 10 Eastern States.—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, | 


Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jer- 
sey. Pennsylvania, and Delaware. 
Group of 14 Southern States.—Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- 


ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, | 


Mississippi, Louisiana,Texas, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Arkansas. 
Group of 12 Middle Western States.—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 


Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Ne- | 


braska, North Dakota, and South Dakota. 
Group of 9 Western States.—Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, Nevada, Utah, Washington, Oregon, and California. 





| 14 South- 12 Middle 
goo ern Western porn Total. 
* | States. | States. | * ol 
Organized militia, 1897... 39,771 30, 763 31, 245 | 9, 574 111, 353 


State appropriations, 1897 $1,454,400 $201,600 | $776,000 | 241, 
United States appropria- | 


tom . ...<s cane $259,000 | $300,157 | $333,877 | $78,250 | $970,784 
Total appropriation $1,713,400 $501, 757 $1,109,377 | $319,500 [$3,644,034 


State appropriation per ae 
head of organized mi- | 











lithe. oo eee ee 

United States s eee $36.56 $6.55 $24. 83 $25.19 | * $23. 28 
ation per head of or- | 
ganized militia......___ $6. 46 $9.75 $10. 66 | $8.18 2 $8.76 


Total appropria- | 
tion per head of 
organized militia. | $43.02 | $16.90| $35.49! $33.37 =$32.04 
Population, census 1900. . 21,231,490 23,269, 683 |26,333,004 | 3,778,108 (74, 607, 225 


State /Ppropriation per 
head of population... $0. 068 $0. 0086 ae — es 











* Average. 


250 $2,673,250 | 


It will be noted that the appropriations of the States average 
per man $23.28, and of the United States $8.76, or slightly more 
than one-third of that of the States, the total appropriation per 
man being $32.04, which is less than 5 cents per head per annum 
of population defended. The cost of maintenance of the volun- 
teer organizations of Great Britain was, prior to the South Afri- 
can war, $4,000,000 per annum; about 12 cents per head of popu- 
lation defended. 

The figures show that in the group of 14 Southern States the 
State appropriations are less than one-quarter of the average 

State appropriations per head of organized militia in the other 
States, and that the allotment of the annual United States appro- 
| priation to these States is 50 per cent greater than the State ap- 

propriations. In the 10 Eastern States the States appropriate 
| more than five times the amount of the United States allotment; 
|in the 12 Middle Western States, more than twice as much; in 
| the 9 Western States, more than three times. The small appro- 
| priations of the Southern States is accounted for by the circum- 
| stance that they have to provide homes and care for disabled 
| ex-Confederate soldiers, widows, and children. While we may 
| not sympathize with the *‘ lost cause ’’ as a cause, it would be un- 
| worthy the brave Southern men of this generation who so gal- 
lantly rallied round the flag in the war with Spain and in the 
Philippines if they did otherwise. 

Outside of the Eastern States and a few others in which the 
men are transported, subsisted, and paid out of appropriations 
during camp and field service, there has been little, if any, of that 
most essential duty performed. Particularly in the Southern 
States, in the rare cases when field practice is had, the men have 
| received no pay. Transportation and subsistence have been fur- 
nished by means of private and local subscriptions. All of this 
is provided for in the legislation under consideration. 

With a view to assimilate the conditions of such field or camp 
service to those prevailing in the Army, it is provided that the 
pay, subsistence, and transportation of the militia forces under- 
going such instruction shall be the same as are allowed to the 
troops of the United States under the same circumstances. 

Szc. 15. That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to provide for 
participation by any part of the organized militia of any State or Territory 
on the request of the governor thereof in the encampment, maneuvers, and 
| field instruction of any part of the Regular Army at or near any military 

post or camp or lake or seacoast defenses of the United States. In such case 
the organized militia so participating shall receive the same pay, subsistence, 
and transportation as is provided by law for the officers and men of the Reg- 
ular Army, to be paid out of the appropriation for the pay, subsistence, and 
transportation of the Army: Provided, That the command of such military 
0st or camp and of the officers and troops of the United States there sta- 
loned shall remain with the regular commander of the post without regard 
, to the rank of the commanding or other officers of the militia temporarily so 

encamped within its limits or in its vicinity. 

| It is the purpose of this section not only to invite but to author- 
ize the participation of the organized militia in the encampments 
, and maneuvers of the Regular Army, and to provide for the ex- 
| pense of such participation out of the annual appropriation for the 
support of the Army. The extent of such participation is vested, 
by the terms of the enactment, in the Secretary of War, whose 
duty it will be to submit estimates of cost to Congress with his 
annual estimates for the support of the military establishmeut. 
In this way the authority of Congress to regulate the matter is 
| assured by the control which it exercises through its annual 
grants of money in appropriations for the maintenance of the 
military establishment. 

Sec. 16. That whenever any officer of the organized militia shall, upon 
recommendation of the governor of any State or Territory, or of the general 
commanding the District of Columbia, and when authorized by the Presi- 
dent, attend and pursue a regular course of study at any military school or 
college of the United States, such officer shall receive from the annual ap- 
propriation for the support of the Army the same traveling allowances and 
quarters, or commutation of quarters, to which an officer of the Regular 

rmy would be entitled if attending such school or college under orders 
from proper military authority, and shall also receive commutation of sub- 
sistence at the rate of $1 per day while in actual attendance upon the course 
of instruction. 

It is the purpose of this section to assist officers of the militia 
| who desire to obtain educational advantages afforded by the 
service schools. The extent of the assistance extended is slight, 
when measured by a financial standard, and extends only to the 
allowances of quarters in kind, or to commutation therefor, to a 
moderate allowance for subsistence, and to the travel allowances 
to which officers of the Army would be entitled under the same 
| circumstances. 

Sec. 17. That the annual appropriation made by section 1661, Revised 
Statutes, as amended, shall be available for the pase of providing for 
issue to the organized militia any stores and supplies or publications which 
are supplied to the Army by any staff department. Any State, Territory, 
or the District of Columbia may, with the approval of the Secretary of War, 
purchase for cash from the War Department, for the use of its militia, stores, 
supplies, material of war, or military publications, such as are furnished to 
the Army, in addition to those issued under the provisions of this act, at the 
price at which they are listed for issue to the Army, with the cost of trans- 
portation added, and funds received from such sales shall be credited to the 
appropriations to which they belong and shall not-be covered into the Treas- 
ury, but shall be available until expended to replace therewith the supplies 


sold to the States and Territories and to the District of Columbia in the man- 
ner herein provided, 
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The permanent annual appropriation which is carried by sec- 
tion 1661 of the Revised Statutes, as amended by the act of June 
6, 1900 (31 Stat., 662), now authorizes the issue of ordnance, quar- 
termasters’ stores, and camp equipage for the use of the militia. 
It is the purpose of this section to extend these issues so as to in- 
clude all stores, supplies, or publications which are now or may 
hereafter be issued or supplied to the Army by any branch of the 
War Department. The second clause modifies and replaces the 
authority to sell stores, supplies, etc., to the several States for the | 
use of their militia, which was embodied in section 3 of the act | 
of February 24, 1897 (29 Stat., 592). 

Sec. 18. That each State or Territory furnished with material of war 

| 
| 


under the provisions of this or former acts of Congress shall, during the year 
next preceding each annual allotment of funds, in accordance with section 
1661 of the Revised Statutes as amended, have required every company, 
troop, and battery in its organized militia not excused by the governor of 
such State or Territory to participate in practice marches or go into camp of 
instruction at least five consecutive days, and to assemble for drill and in- 
struction at company, battalion, or regimental armories or rendezvous or | 
for target practice not less than 24 times, and shall also have required during | 
such year an inspection of each such company, troop, and battery to be made | 
by an officer of such militia or an officer of the Regular Army. 

With a view to secure such an amount of training on the part 
of the States as will be calculated to warrant the expenditure of 
the public money in support of the militia, this section provides | 
for a certain number of drills and a certain amount of instruc- | 

. . . ° ° . . - | 
tion in field service and target practice in the several organiza- | 
tions of the militia in order to entile them to the benefits of the 
allotments of funds provided for by section 1661 of the Revised | 
Statutes, as amended by the acts of February 12, 1887 (24 Stat.., 
401), and June 6, 1900 (31 Stat., 662). It also requires that the | 
work of instruction above provided for shall be verified by ap- | 
propriate inspections under the authority of the governors of the 
States and the Secretary of War, representing, respectively, the 
State and Federal authority. 

Sec. 19. That upon the application of the governor of any State or Terri- | 
tory furnished with material of war under the provisions of this act or for- 
mer laws of Congress, the Secretary of War may detail one or more officers 
of the Army to attend any encampment of the organized militia, and to give 
such instruction and information to the officers and men assembled in such 
camp as may be requested by the governor. Such officer or officers shall im- 
mediately make a report of such encampment to the Secretary of War, who 
shall furnish a copy thereof to the governor of the State or Territory. 

It is the purpose of this section to still further increase the par- 
ticipation of the War Department in the practical instruction of | 
the militia forces by authorizing the Secretary of War to detail | 
officers of the Army to attend the annual encampments of the 


State militia for the purpose of assisting in the instruction of the | ATL : : 
| shall be entitled to receive a commission as a second lieutenant after he shall 


| have passed the age of 30; as first lieutenant after he shall have passed the 


troops and of reporting the results to the Secretary of War. That 
the troops undergoing instruction shall receive the full benefit of 
such participation, it is required that full copies of such reports 
shall be furnished to the governors of the respective States for 
the use of the officers of their militia. 

Sec. 20. That upon application of the governor of any State or Territory 
furnished with materia! of war under the provisions of this act or former 
laws of Congress, the Secretary of War may, in his discretion, detail one or 
more officers of the Army to report to the governor of such State or Terri- 
tory for duty in connection with the organized militia. Allsuch assignments 
may be revoked at the request of the governor of such State or Territory or 
at the pleasure of the Secretary of War. 

In the section last above cited provision was made for the co- 
operation of officers of the Army in the annual encampments of 
the militia forces. It is the purpose of this section to provide for 
an extension of such cooperation during the armory drill season 
by authorizing the detail of officers of the Army for duty with 
the militia. Such details are to be made by the Secretary of War, 
upon the request of the governors of the respective States. and pro- 
vision is made in the enactment for the termination of said details 

1pon request by the same authority. 

Sec. 21. That the troops of the militia encamped at any military post or 
camp of the United States may be furnished such amounts of ammunition 
for instruction in firing and target practice as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of War, and such instruction in firing shall be carried on under 
the direction of an officer selected for that purpose by the proper military 
commander. 

This section is in furtherance of the purpose which is embodied 
in sections 15,19, and 20, which have already been explained. It 
authorizes the expenditure of a limited amount of ammunition 
for the instruction in target practice of any organizations of the 
militia while encamped, for the purposes of instruction, at a mil- 
itary post of the United States. It also authorizes the use of the 
target range and other facilities for target practice, and permits 
the detail of an officer of the Army to supervise the instruction. 

Se . 22. That when any officer, noncommissioned officer, or private of the 
militia or of the National Volunteer Reserve is disabled by reason of wounds 
or disabilities received or incurred in the service of the United States he 
shall be entitled to all the benefits of the pension laws existing at the time 
of his service, and in case such officer, noncommissioned officer, or private 
dies in the service of the United States or in returning to his place of resi- 
dence after being mustered out of such service, or at any time, in conse- 
quence of wounds or disabilities received in such service, his widow and 
children, if any, shall be entitled to all the benefits of such pension laws. 

It is the purpose of this section to insure a pensionable status 


| volunteer force: And 





to the officers and enlisted men of the niilitia when called into 
the military service of the United States in pursuance of a proc- 
lamation of the President. This section replaces the obsolete 
provisions of sections 1639, 1656, and 1657 of the Revised Statutes, 

Sec. 1639. If any person, whether officer or soldier, belonging to the 
militia of any State, and called out into the service of the United States, be 
wounded or disabled while in actual service, he shall be taken care of and 


| provided for at the public expense. 


Sec. 1656. When any officer, noncommissioned officer, artificer, or private 
of the militia or volunteer corps dies in the service of the United States, or 
in returning to his place of residence after being mustered out of service. or 
at any time,in consequence of wounds received in service, and leaves a 
widow, or if no widow, a child or children under 16 years of age, such widow, 
or if no widow, such child or children, shall be entitled to receive half the 
monthly pay to which the deceased was entitled at the time of his death, 
during the term of five years; and in the case of death or intermarriage of 
such widow before the expiration of five years, the half pay for the re- 
mainder of the time shall go to the child or children of the decedent: and 
the Secretary of the Irterior shall adopt such forms of evidence in applica- 
tion under this section as the President may prescribe. 

Sc. 1657. The volunteers or militia who have been received into the 
service of the United States to suppress Indian depredations in Florida shall 
be entitled to all the benefits which are conferred on persons wounded or 
otherwise disabled in the service of the United States. 

Sec. 23. That for the purpose of securing a list of persons specially quali- 
fied to held commissions in any volunteer force which may hereafter be 


| called for and organized under the authority of Congress, other than a force 


composed of organized militia, the Secretary of War isauthorized from time 
to time to convene boards of officers at suitable and convenient army posts 
in different parts of the United States, who shall examine as to their qualifi- 
cations for the command of reps or for the ~—y ormance of staff duties all 
applicants who shall have served in the Regular Army of the United States, 
in any of the yolunteer forces of the United States, or in the organized 
militia of any State or Territory or District of Columbia, or who, being citi- 
zens of the United States, shall have attended or pursueda regular course of 
instruction in any military school or college of the United States Army, or 
shall have graduated from any educational institution to which an officer of 
the Army or Navy has been detailed as superintendent or professor pursu- 
ant to law, after having creditably pursued the course of military instruc- 
tion therein provided. Such examinations shall be under rules and regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary of War, and shall be especially directed to 
ascertain the practical capacity of the applicant. 

The record of previous service of the applicant shall be considered asa 
part of theexamination. Upon theconclusion of each examination the board 
shall certify to the War Department its judgment as to the fitness of the ap- 


| plicant, stating the office, if any, which it deems him qualified to fill, and, 


upon approval by the President, the names of the persons certified to be 
qualified shall be inscribed in a register to be kept in the War Sperement 
for that purpose. The persons so certified and registered shall, subject to a 
physical examination at the time, constitute the eligible class for commis- 
sions pursuant to such certificates in any volunteer force hereafter called for 
and organized under the authority of Congress, other than a force composed 


| of organized militia, and the President may authorize persons from this class 


to attend and pursue a regular course of study at any military school or col- 
lege of the United States and to receive from the annual appropriation for 
the support of the Army the same allowances and commutations as provided 
in this act for officers of the organized militia: Provided, That no person 


age of 35; as captain after he shall have passed the age of 40; as major after 
he shall have passed the age of 45; as lieutenant-colonel after he shall have 
passed the age of 50, or as colonel after he shall have passed the age of 55: 
And provided further, That such appointments shall be distributed propor- 
tionately, as near as may be, among the various States contributing such 
provided, That the appointments in this section pro- 
vided for shall not be deemed to include appointments to any office in any 
company, troop, battery, battalion, or regiment of the organized militia 
which volunteers as a body or the officers of which are appointed by the gov- 
ernor of a State or Territory. 

It has been attempted in this section to provide for the prepara- 
tion of a register of persons whose capacity to exercise command 
in the line or to perform staff duties has been proved by the test 
of actual military service. To entitle an individual to register he 
must have served in the regular or volunteer forces, or in the 
organized militia of a State or Territory, or must have graduated 
from the war college or from one of the regular service schools, 
or from a college or military school maintained in part by a grant 
of lands from the United States, at which an officer of the Army 
or Navy has been detailed as superintendent or as professor of 
military science, in pursuance of the authority conferred by sec- 
tions 1225 and 1260 of the Revised Statutes, as amended by the 
act of November 2, 1893 (27/7). ' 

To ascertain the capacity of such candidates for registration as 
have conformed to the conditions above set forth in respect to 
military or academic training, it is provided that boards of ex- 
amination shall be convened, from time to time, by the Secretary 
of War, before which the candidates will be permitted to appear 
with a view to determine their fitness for registration. The ex- 
aminations prescribed in the section are intended and required 
to be so conducted as to ascertain and test the practical capacity 
of the candidate for the performance of duty as a commissioned 
officer. To still further restrict the theoretical tendency of the 
examinations herein contemplated, it is expressly required that 
the record of service of the applicant shall be considered a part 
of the examination. A rigid physical examination is also pro- 
vided for. Having regard to the practical efficiency and mili- 
tary capacity of the applicant as thus determined, the board is 
required to certify its opinion as to the office which he is qualified 


to fill in the military service, and upon approval of such certifi- 
cation by the President the applicant’s name is to be recorded at 
the War Department in a register kept for that purpose. 
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Persons so registered become entitled, in consequence of such 
registration, to membership in a class from which appointments 
are required to be made in any volunteer force which may here- 
after be raised by authority of Congress, save in an organization 
of the active militia which volunteers in a body or the officers of 


which are appointed by the governor of a State. Certain age lim- 


itations are imposed, the operation of which will be to remove 
from the register the names of persons recommended for appoint- 
ment upon reaching the ages assigned to their respective grades 
of rank in the military service. An equitable distribution of ap- 
pointments upon a territorial basis is also provided for. 

Sec. 24. That for the purpose of providing a reserve force of trained men 
which shall be ready for immediate service whenever called for and organ- 
ized under authority of Congress, the Secretary of War is authorized to ap- 

ortion among the several States and Territories and enroll not exceeding 
100,000 men, who shall have served in the Regular or Volunteer armies of the 
United States or in the organized militia. Such reserve force shall be desig- 
nated as the National Volunteer Reserve, and when called forth by the Pres- 
ident shall serve wherever ordered, within or without the territory of the 
United States. Such enroliment shall in each case continue for a period of 
five yerme, See in 7 ee they ie into the service a the a 
States, other than for the purpose o Saapecten, and instruction, they 
shall be entitled to be dischar, ed at the close of the war or after nine months’ 
service, The persons 80 enro shall report for drill, inspection, and in- 
struction at such times and places to be specified and under rules and regu- 
lations to be as by the Secretary of War, and each person so report- 
ing shall, during the time of such service, be subject, as far as practicable 
to the regulations and discipline governing the ne establishment, and 
shall be entitled to the same Pay. and allowances as are or may be provided 
by law for the Army of the United States, to be paid out of the appropria- 
tion for the pay of the Army; but in time of peace, except in case of threat- 
ened invasion, said National Volunteer Reserve 8 not be required to per- 
form military duty to exceed tem days in any one year. 

Whenever a volunteer force shall be called for by authority of Congress, 


and the members of any companies, troops, batteries, battalions, or regi- 
ments of the organized militia shall enlist in the Volunteer sone: bodies 
such companies, troops, batteries, battalions, or regiments shall received 


as the first organizations of such volunteer force. Whenever a volunteer 
force shall be called for by authority of 

companies, troops, ba’ bat 

tia which shall enlist in bodies pursua 
act entitled “ An act to pee for tem 
tablishment of the Uni 

proved April 22, 1898, the 


porarily in the mili es- 

States in time of war, and for other purposes,” ap- 
80 asa reserve force of trained men, 

or so many thereof as be required, shall be organized in the manner pro- 

tied wk x t fi a ine Sticke ot the At or of the United Sta oa, 

titled “* An act for rm e@ 

and for other ” March 2, 1899. * _ 

Provided, the ent of the United States, in time of peace, may 

by ae fix the minimum number of — — in each Provited further 
vattery, signal engineer corps, and hosp corps: i rther, 
That 1 person ehell belong to both organizations at the same time. ; 
The sections referred to above are as follows: 
[Act of 1898, ch. 187, Fifty-fifth Congress, second session.] 

Sec. 6. That the Volunteer and the militia of the States when called 
into the service of the United States shall be organized under and shall be 
subject to the laws, orders, and regulations gov the Army: 
Provided, That each regiment of the Volunteer Army have one surgeon, 
two ee and one cha , and thatall the regimental and com- 
pany officers shall be appointed by the governors of the States in which their 
apeaes —— on eee: ——— further, —— a pen me 

vers of any company tery, on, or regimen e 
— of any State shall en} tin ————— ao in a body as such com- 

any, troo: 4 on, or regimen e ental, company, troop, 
battery, a battalion officers in service with the militia ehgunientinn thus 
enlisting may be appointed = governors of the States and Territories, 
and shall, when so inted, be officers of comresponding grades in the same 
organization when it shall have been received into the service of the United 
States as a partof the Volunteer Army: Provided further, That the President 
may authorize the Secretary of War to organize companies, troops, battal- 
ions, or regiments, possessing special qualifications, from the nation at large, 
not to exceed 3,000 men, unter such rules and regulations, including the ap- 

ointment of the officers thereof, as may be prescribed by the Secretary of 


ar. 
[Act of 1899, ch. 352, Fifty-fifth Congress, third session. ] 

Sxc. 12. That to meet the present exigencies of the military service the 
President is hereby authorized to maintain the Regular Army at a strength 
of not exceeding 65,00 enlisted men, to be distributed amongst the several 
branches of the service, including the Signal Corps, according to the needs 
of each, and raise a force of not more than 85,000 volunteers to be recruited 
as he may determine from the country at large, or from the localities where 
their services are needed, without restriction as to citizenship or educational 
qualifications, and to organize the same into not more than twenty-seven 
regiments organized as are icy Suess of war strength in the Regu- 
lar Army, and three regiments to be composed of men of special qualifica- 
tions in horsemanship and marksmanship, to be nized as cavalry for serv- 
ice mounted or dismounted: Provided, That each regiment shall have one 
surgeon with the rank of major; two assistant surgeons, one of whom shall 
have the rank of captain and one that of first lieutenant, and three hospital 
stewards: Provided further, That such increased regular and volunteer force 
_— ss = service only during the necessity therefor, and not later 

wy 4, . 


All that is undertaken by section 24 of the bill is to provide | 
who shall constitute the national volunteer reserve. They do not | 
become a part of the standing Army of the United States. All | 
that could be done would be, under the direction of the Secretary 
of W ar, to provide for their organization, drill, inspection, in- 
struction, and give authority in time of threatened war to call 
them out; and upon declaration of war by Congress, to make them 
a part of the volunteer force of the United States. 

It isa defect of the volun system by means of which the 
military establishment of the United States is habitually main- 
tained in time of peace that no provision has been made to retain 
the services of its discharged soldiers in some organization of | 


| minated, and thet all officers and men composi 
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volunteer reserves. Itis therefore proposed in this section to keep 
in touch with, and, in case of emergency, to utilize the serv- 
ices of men who have received a military training, either in the 
Regular or Volunteer Army or in the organized militia. To en- 
title an individual to enrollment in the reserve force created by 
this section, he must have served at least one enlistment in the 
regular or volunteer establishment or a corresponding term in 
the organized militia of a State or Territory. 

With a view to verify the enrollment and provide for an occa- 
sional brief course of training and instruction, it is proposed to 
embody the reserve forces provided for in this section and to 
assemble or mobilize them from time to time as funds for that 
purpose are provided by Congress. In the event of war, if the 
volunteer forces authorized by Congress exceed in strength the 
regiments, battalions, troops, or other commands of organized 
militia who shall enlist in ies, in pursuance of section 6, act 
of April 22,1898, the reserve forces herein provided for may be 
accepted by the President in organizations conforming to the re- 
quirements of section 12 of the act of March 2, 1899. 

The Secretary of War approves and explains the provisions of 
section 24 in the following letter: 


War DEPARTMENT, Washington, June 13, 1902. 

My DEAR Sir: I thank you for your letter of June 7 relating to clause of 
the Dick bill which has reference to the so-called reserve force of 100,000 
men, and saying that there isan ere in some States that the enroll- 
ment of such a reserve force would be inimical to the best interests of the 
National Guard. _ : 

I think such an impression must necessarily be founded upon a misunder- 
standing as to the true meaning and effect of the bill. The proposed enroll- 
ment of not exceeding 160,000 veterans, who have been £ uated from the 
Regular Army, the Volunteers, and the National Guard, is carefully subor- 
dinated by the bill to the National Guard itself, which has a preference of 
Boece treatment in peace and opportunity in war definitely secured to it by 

e bill. 

The National Guard is practically made a first reserve so far as it elects to 
become £0, while the — enrollment of veterans practically takes the 
place of a second or volun reserve, to be called into service only when any 
other volunteer organization would be called into service, and the great effect 
produced being that after the Regular Army and after the National Guard 
we shall have a volunteer force, the first regiments of which are composed of 
experienced and trained soldiers who have seen service and have then gone 
back to civil life. 

As we have a throe years’ term of enlistment in the + y— Army, ap- 

roximately one-third of the 66,000 go out each year on the expiration of 
Their t. After making allowance for reenlistment, nearly 20,000 
a year will be regularly going back into civil life. We want to keep track of 
those young men and be able to call them out instantly whenever war comes 
and have the first volunteer regiments com of them andof the young 
men who have seen service and graduated from the voiunteer regiments of 
the war with Spain, and who have seen service in the National Guard and 
have gradua from that. 

Until war comes we will simply keep track of these men b 
When the war comes they will be organized and put into the field ready for 
immediate service while the other volunteer iments are being trained. 
There is no doubt that a expedient we willsave months of valuable 
time in the organization of a very considerable force, but so far as the Na- 
tional Guard is concerned it will make no difference, because under the bill 
the National Guard organizations come first. 

Iam very glad to be assured by your letter of your belief in the bill, and 
lI assure you that your valuable support for its provisions isappreciated. I 
am confident that when it is e and put into force the organization and 

lation of the citizen soldiery, upon whom our country must in the main 
in all future wars, will be far more efficient than it has ever been be- 
fore, and that it will give to the United Statesata minimum of expense a 
defensive power greater than could be obtained by the expenditura@of mil- 
lions of dollars annually in maintaining a larger standing army, and Iam 
also confident that it wi qrosty promot the practical importance, the dig- 
nity, and efficiency of the Natio Guard throughout the United States. 
Sincerely, yours, 


ELIHU ROOT, Secretary of War. 
Hon. CHARLES DICK, 


Chairman Committee on the Militia, House of Representatives. 


Sxc. 25. That all the volunteer forces of the United States called for by 
authority of Congress shall, except as hereinbefore provided, be organized 
in the manner provided by the act entitled ‘“‘An act to provide for tempo- 
rarily increasing the military establishmenteof the United States in time of 
war, and for other purposes,” approved April 22, 1898. 


The act referred to in this section reads as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all able-bodied male citizens of the United States, 
and persons of foreign birth who shall have declared their intention to become 
citizens of the United States under and in pursuance of the laws thereof, 
between the ages of 18 and 45 years, are hereby declared to constitute the 
national forces, and, with such exceptions and under such conditions as may 
be prescribed by law, shall be liable to perform military duty in the service 
of the United States. 

Sec. 2. That the organized and active land forces of the United States 
shall consist of the Army of the United States and of the militia of the sev- 
eral States when called into the service of the United States: Provided, That 
in time of war the Army shail consist of two branches, which shall be desig- 
ee ee vely,as the Regular Army and the Volunteer Army of the 

Jnited States. 
¥ Src. 3. That the Regular Army is the permanent military establishment, 
which is maintained both in peace and war according to law. 

Src. 4 That the Volunteer Army shall be maintained only during the ex- 
istence of war, or while war is imminent, and shall be raised and organized, 
as in this act provided, only after Congress has or shall have authorized the 
President to raise such a force or to call into the actual service of the United 
States the militia of the several States: Provided, That all enlistments for 
the Volunteer Army shall be for the term of two years, unless sooner ter- 


enrollment. 


ng said army shall be dis- 
charged from the service of the United States when the purposes for which 
they were called into service shall have been accomplished, or on the conciu- 
sion of hostilities. 

Sec. 5. That when it becomes necessary to raise a volunteer army the 
President shall issue his proclamation stating the number of men desired, 
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within such limits as may be fixed by law, and the Secretary of War shall | anxious to assist in improving the condition of th 7 
prescribe such rules and regulations, not inconsistent with the terms of this | militia P & the country 8 


act, as may in his judgment be necessary for the pu » of examining, or- tte . . oes 
ganizing, and seodivian into service the men called ae Provided, Thatall| The bill, in the final form in which it is presented, has the ap- 


men received into a? the on, Army ae ~ as —. | proval of the Secretary of War, as appears from his letter. It 

be taken from the several States and Territories and the District of Colum- : s15 

bia and ‘the Indian Territory in proportion to their pepulation. And any has the supp rt of the organized militia of the country, as ex- 

company, troop, battalion, or regiment from the Indian Territory shall be | pressed in numerous letters received by many members of Con- 
gress, and its provisions, so far as then agreed upon, were ap- 


formed and organized under such rules and regulations as shall be prescribed 


by the Secretary of War. " . * 48 : 
Src. 6. That the Volunteer Army and the militia of the States, when called proved by the Interstate National Guard Association at its last 
into the service of the United States, shall be organized under, and shall be | meeting in this city. Furthermore, it is the unanimous report 
subject o, oe aa orders, ane pene es * Regular Army: | of the Committee on Militia. 
Provided, Thateach regiment of the Volunteer Army shall have one surgeon, | . . “ * es 
two assistant surgeons, and one ae. and that all the regimental and | Our first line of defense will alway sconsist of the Regular Army, 
company officers shall be appointed by the governor of the States in which | @ Small, compact, and highly disciplined body of officers and men, 
their respective organizations are raised: Frovided further, That when the | ready at any moment for service of all kinds. There has always 
members of any company, troop, battery. battalion, or regiment of the or- : 5 > : alae RE 
ganized militia of any State shall enlist in the Volunteer Army in a body, as been in this country, and always will be, a strong prejudice 
such company, troop, battery, battalion, or regiment, the regimental com- | against a large standing army, and while that prejudice is un- 
pany, troop, a tery, and battalion officers in service with the militia pw founded and while there never need be any fear that our standing 
zation thus enlisting may be appointed by the governors o e an : : : 
Territories, and shall when so appointed be officers of corresponding grades army will be used as aD engme of oOppreasion OF &6 & means to 
in the same organization when it shall have been received into the service of | overturn the Republic and establish a military despotism, yet it 
= pact States asa part oe a Sane er further, That | should always be the policy of the country to restrict the size of 
the ssident may authorize the Secretary 0} ar organize companies, ; imi : : 
troops, battalions, or regiments possessing special qualifications, from the the standing army to the smallest limits compatible with our 
nation at large, not to exceed 3,000 men, under such rules and regulations, actual necessities. Our present standing army 1s considerably 


inoating the appointment of the officers therefor, as may be prescribed by | below the maximum of men authorized by law, and only recently 
the Secretary o ar. ; i urt red ; j » 
Src. 7. Thatall organizations of the Volunteer Army shall be so recruited the President has directed a f ther 1 uction = the force of over 
from time to time as to maintain them as near to their maximum strength | 10,000 men. When that reduction is accomplished the Regular 
as the President may deem necessary, and no new organization shall be ac- | Army will consist, in round numbers, of 60,000 men. This force 
cepted into service from any State unless the organizations already in serv- is scattered from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the Cana 
’ a~ 


ice from such State are as near to their maximum stren of officers and . . : - ° 
enlisted men as the President may deem necessary. = dian frontier to the Rio Grande. A large proportion will always 


os Sxc. 8 thet all returns and muster rolls  ereatentione ot ee Vejaminee be engaged in manning the coast defenses of the nation and can 
rmy and of militia organizations while in the service of the Uni tates : rpos thi . 
shall be rendered to the Adjutant-General of the Army, and upon the dis- not be diverted for any other pu e. At least one-third of the 
bandment of such organizations the records pertaining to them shall be | Army is engaged in the Philippines, and that condition of affairs 
aes to and file : in = — — — Office of the Sg a ee may continue for some time to come. 
ment. And regimental and all other medical officers serving with volunteer ; has bee iti ; S 
troops in the field or elsewhere shall keep a daily record of all soldiers re- The Indian problem idl n solved and conditions in our out 
sorted sick or wounded. as shown by the morning calls or reports, and shall lying possessions are rapidly growing better, so that there 18 no 
deposit such reports, with other reports provided for in this section, with the | prospect of any further increase in the standing army, certainly 
Record and Pension Office as provided herein, for other reports, returns, and | not for years to come. If we could count on conditions of per- 
Sec. 9. That in time of war, or when war is imminent, the t in the petual and universal e, if that millennium had arrived of 
service of the United States, whether belonging to the Regular or Volunteer | which the poet sang, then it would be unnecessary to make any 
Army or to the milita, shall be organized, as far as practicable, into divisions other provision for national defense. Despite peace conferences, 


of three brigades, each brigade to be composed of three or more regiments; . : ; 
and whenever three or more divisions are assembled in the same army the | however, and talk of arbitration, human nature remains the 


Pres : ident is authorized to organize them into army corps, each corps to con- | same. Wars are certain to occur again, and the nation would be 
sist of not more than three divisions. sat Sf ¢ Sas ¥ :. 
Sec. 10. That the staff of the commander of an army corps shall consist of ay derelict hes made no a 2 ine for = ga 
lassistant adjutant-general, | chief engineer, 1 inspector-general, 1 chief quar- | The best way to secure peace is. prepared for war. ie 
termaster, 1 chief commissary of subsistence, 1 Jadge-advocate, and 1 chief | surest way to prevent other nations from infringing upon our 
surgeon, who shall have, respectively, the rank of lieutenant-colonel; and 1 rights and interests and transgressing upon our territory is to be 


assistant adjutant-general, who shall have the rank of captain, and the aids- . : . a 
de-camp authorized by law. The staff of the commander of a division shall | 50 prepared that we can take immediate and effective steps to 


consist of 1 assistant adjutant-general, 1 engineer officer, 1 inspector-general, punish any violation of our national interests. 
1 chief quartermaster, 1 chief commissary of subsistence, and 1 chief surgeon, The consideration of prime importance in maintaining a high 


who shall have, respectively, the rank of jor, and the aids-de-camp au- rs : . : . ~ 
thorized by law. e staff of a commander of a brigade shall unniat of 1 | degree of military efficiency is a state of preparation which will 


assistant adjutant-general, 1 assistant quartermaster, and 1 commissary of | admit of striking immediate blows at an enemy, of being prepared 
aon a“ with the rank of captain, 1 surgeon, and the aids-de-camp | on very brief notice for manning our frontiers with a strong and 
ausore Fhe and brigade | effective force. Modern wars are short, sharp, and decisive. 


The staff officers herein authorized for the corps, division. - ; 
commanders may be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and | They are not often preceded by formal declaration of war; nor is 


consent of the Senate, as officers of the Volunteer Army, or may be assigned | there time after war hasonce begun to arm, equip, discipline, and 


by him, in his discretion, from officers of the Regular Army or the Volunteer . 
Army, or of the militia in the service of the United States: Provided, That | perfect a large force. A statement before me shows that from 
when Telieved from such staff service said appointments or assignments shall | 1700 to 1871, a period of one hundred and seventy-one es. there 
terminate. i i Wit i 4 
. , ‘ae are 107 cases recorded in which hostilities were begun in Europe 
Sec. ll. That the President is hereby authorized to appoint in the Volun- : . : : 
teer Army. by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, not exceeding | 2nd the United States without previous declaration of war. In 
one major- eneral for. each organised army corps ond division, and one | brige- the same period there are less than 10 instances in which declara- 
ier-general for each brigade, and any officer so selected and appointed from | tion of war preceded the firing of the first hostile shot. 
the Regular Army shall be entitled to retain his rank therein: Provided, That : : . < 
each general officer of the Volunteer Army shall be entitled to the number of Wars are now generally decided in a shorter space of time than 
aids-de-camp authorized for an officer of like grade in the Regular Army. was necessary to prepare our volunteer forces for effective servic 
Sec. 12. That all officers and enlisted men of the Volunteer Army, and of | during the war with Spain. In the war between France and 
the militia of the States when in the service of the United States, shall be in Austria in 1859, the battle of Solferino decided the contest in 
all respects on the same footing as to pay, allowances, and pensions as that of usta im ’ kj 
officers and enlisted men of corresponding grades in the Regular Army. fifty-two days. In the war between Germany and Denmark in 
a os ae = governor of | any State or Cousteney may, _ = con. | 1864, the contest was practically over in ninety-three days. The 
sent of the President, appoint officers of the Regular Army in the grades o . . 7 sc]: 
field officers in organizations of the Volunteer Army, and officers thus ap- battle of Sadowa determined the result of the Austro meer 
,0inted shall be entitled to retain their rank in the Regular Army: Provided, | war in 1866 in seventeen days after hostilities began. The confi 
That not more than one oticee of the Regular Army ll hold a commission | hetween Austria and Italy in 1866 was settled by the battle at 
in any one regiment of the Volunteer Army at the same time. oe . sys 4s anco- 
Sec. 14 That the general commanding a separate department or a de- Lissa in thirty days after the outbreak of hostilities. oe ~ 
tached army is authorized to appoint from time to time military boards of | Prussian war sawits decisive contest at Sedan, which fell in forty 


not less than three nor more than five volunteer officers of the Volunteer | nine days. The war with Spain was practically over in one hun- 


Army to examine into the capacity, qualifications, conduct, and efficiency of | - : i : > war 
any commissioned officer of said army within his command: Provided, That dred days. These instances show conclusively that to wake the 
euch member of the board shall be superior in rank to the officer whose qual- | successfully a nation must be prepared immediately to take 





Raatiene -— fo Se inquired sate: a prestips Forte set) fe whe segues “ field with a force adequate for the first emergency. Our contest 
such a boa verse to the continuance of any officer, an @ report be : ait : ve) war. 
approved by the President, such officer shall be discharged from service in with Spain was not a fair test of the conditions of modern ond 
the Volunteer Army, at the discretion of the President, with one month's | Spain was a third-rate power, without a largestanding army, ‘ = 

afforded practically no test of what our experience would | 


pay and allowances. 
Sec. 15. That all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions | “ : irst-class 
hereof be. and the aameare ereby. repealed. ae should we ever unfortunately become engaged with a fi 
), both included, of title 16 of the Revised | military power. 





£xc. 26. That sections 1625 to 1 c |, of Do : snttod 
Statutes, and section 232 thereof, relating to the militia,are hereby repealed. The military resources of this country are practically unlimit a. 
Sxc. 27. That this act shall take effect upon the date of its approval. Its reserve powers are tremendous, perhaps the largest in the 
Congress has never yet exercised, in time of e, its constitu- | world. It may safely be said that within the boundaries of the 


tional authority to organize, equip, and discipline the militia. | United States there are between ten and twelve millions of _ 
The time now seems ripe for such action. Public sentiment de- | able to perform military service. Our financial resources exceed 
mands some efficient and modern legislation on the subject. The | those of any other nation. No other nation can turn out as 
Executive is interested and friendly. The War Department is ' arms and accouterments, uniforms, and other equipment, in th 














same length of time as the United States. We are safe in saying 
that no nation could hope to overrun the United States and sub- 
due the entire country, but of what avail are all these magnifi- 
cent resources of men and material unless they are ready for 
immediate use in time for the supreme crisis? 
could land on our shores and capture even a few of our seaboard 
cities, the damage caused would be much greater than the expense 
of maintaining an adequate second line of defense. : 

The safety of the country in time of danger must depend upon 
the volunteer soldiers. It is the volunteer soldier who fought 
the great battles of the country,and our reliance must ever be on 
that branch of the service. In the days of our forefathers, when 
every man was a good rifle shot, when the danger of Indian up- 
risings forced every man to be an expert in the use of firearms, 
when there were no telegraph lines and no cables, when means of 
communication were slow, and the length of a trip across the At- 
lantic Ocean was counted by weeks instead of days, there was not 
the necessity for maintaining our volunteer forces in a high de- 
gree of efficiency. Modern conditions have changed all this. 
Comparatively few men are trained to-day in the use of the rifle. 

The United States and Europe are in closer contact to-day than 
were Washington and Philadelphia one hundred years ago, anda 
foreign army could be mobilized and transported across the At- 
lantic in a few weeks. The various States and Territories main- 
tain their own local military organizations, but they are national 
in name only, and the process of converting them into national 
forces is slow and tedious. Their armament and equipment vary. 
Scarcely any two of them have the same organization. Some 
State troops go into camps of instruction every year; some every 
other year; some do not goatall. The States which give adequate 
instruction in rifle practice are very few. Before the war with 
Spain it was very generally taken for granted that in most of the 
States the National Guard was fully armed and equipped and ready 
for active service. Not only did the public generally believe this, 
but many Army officers of high rank testified to the same effect. 
How utterly mistaken were all these flattering opinions our war 
with Spain quickly exposed, 

During every generation since our Government was established 
the country has been engaged in war. Everysuch war has given 
most valuable information, based upon the teachings of stern ex- 
perience, but not yet has the country been wise enough to take 
advantage of the education thus acquired and make provision for 
the future. During the first year of his Administration as Presi- 
dent of the United States, General Washington, in a message to 
the Senate, referred to the militia as follows: 

“ Along with this object (the preservation of peace and tranquillity on the 
frontiers) I am induced to suggest another, with the national importance and 
necessity of which I am d im I mean some uniform and effect- 
ive system for the militia of the United States. * * * I am ticularly 
anxious it should receive as early attention as circumstances will admit, be- 
cause it is now in our pa to avail ourselves of the military knowledge dis- 
seminated throughout the several States by means of many well-instructed 
officers and soldiers of the late war, a resource which is daily diminishing by 
death and other causes. To suffer this peculiar advantage to pass away un- 
improved would be to neglect an opportunity. 

In 1792 a militia law was finally adopted, and the same law is 
still on the statute books, but has long since been obsolete and 
inoperative. So primitive and out of date are the weapons re- 
ferred to in that law that some of them could not be found to-day 
outside of the walls of museums of military antiquities. This 
law was largely a failure because it required the enrollment of 
all persons fitted for military duty between the ages of 18 and 45. 
The law left practically everything to the States, and gave Con- 
gress no authority over the matter. All that Congress has done 
or could do for the militia has been to make annual appropria- 
tions, which have gradually been increased from $200,000 a year 
to $1,000,000, which is the amount that has been appropriated 
since 1900. This annual appropriation has been used for the 
issuing of arms, quartermaster stores, and camp equipage, but 
the United States has had practically no control or supervision 
over the expenditure. The experience of two wars with England 
and of the Mexican war has taught the country little of the neces- 
sity for better preparation for hostilities. 

When the civil war broke out, had President Lincoln had a regu- 
lar army of 40,000 men which he could have put into the field at 
once, 1t 1s quite likely the war would have been ended ina very brief 
Spaceof time. Both sides in that gigantic contest were forced to 
rely upon volunteer soldiers, who required so much time to be 
made fit for the field that the contest was thereby unduly pro- 
longed, and the country since then has been paying for the con- 
‘quences in the way of unnecessary millions of public debt. 
General Miles testified after the war with Spain that if the coun- 
try had had an effective force of 60,000 men at the outbreak of 
th rat trouble, we could have saved the expense of calling out nearly 
~~).000 men, the size of the volunteer army, and all the trouble 
and enormous expense we had in equipping an irregular and un- 
prepared force, which had not been to war at all, but remained in 
camp. The volunteer forces called out during the late war were 
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| hardly ready to take the field under conditions of actual conflict 
until after the war was practically over. 


There is nu reason why the country should not have a well-or- 


| ganized, equipped, and disciplined volunteer army which could 
If a hostile army | 


be mobilized ready for action within forty-eight hours after it 


| was called for by the President. The war with Spain showed for 
| the fourth or fifth time the weakness of the country in the matter 
| of its volunteer forces. 


The last time we gained this experience 
it was during a conflict with a weak power. The next time the 
country is called upon to manifest its military strength it may 
It is not likely 
when that event occurs that we will be given one hundred days 
in which to prepare our volunteer forces for the field. 

It has been stated upon good authority that the small but highly 
disciplined force from the Regular Army which went to Cuba 
under command of General Shafter was an army of marksmen, 
if not sharpshooters. This means that at ranges from 200 to 
1,000 yards every soldier could hit an enemy once out of every two 
or three shots. On the other hand, of the men composing the 
volunteer forces organized for that war it is not likely that one- 
half of them had ever fired a military rifle. President Roosevelt 
in his first message to Congress declared: 

Nowadays the most valuable fighting man and the most difficult to per- 
fect is the rifleman. 

The soldier may be perfect in discipline and drill, able to care 
for himself in all emergencies, but if upon the field of battle he 
is unable to maintain an effective fire, his services are worse than 
useless. A perfect soldier must bea perfect marksman. Modern 
battles are no longer covered by a pall of smoke. In the com- 
bats of two recent wars just ended the firing lines became duels 
between individuals. 

The only way to bring our National Guard up to a high state 
of efficiency is to pass a Federal law which will make them in 
fact as well as in name a national guard, and which will insure 
their uniform equipment and drill. They should be armed and 
equipped just as the Regular Army is armed and equipped, and 
they should have the same discipline and instruction, so far as 
possible, in the limited time that can be given for that purpose. 
State troops should go to camp under conditions as nearly as pos- 
sible approximating those of actual war. State troops and regular 
troops should be camped together, so that the former may have 
the benefit of the experience and skill of the latter. 

The volunteer should bunk as the regular bunks, should live 
on the same ration, and should prepare his meals just as the reg- 
ular prepares them under service conditions. Volunteer soldiers 
should be trained in carrying the same accouterments that they 
would carry in actual warfare. The Government should make 
liberal appropriations for target practice. Aiming and pointing 
drills should be given to all volunteers, and they should all be 
given an opportunity every year of firing on the ranges. Depots 
should be established for reserves of arms and equipments, and 
these should be so distributed throughout the country that there 
need be no delay in equipping a volunteer force when called for 
duty. 

This subject has been considered of sufficient importance to 
have the attention of nearly every President from Washington to 
Roosevelt. A great many of them have referred to it in their 
annual messages, but the country has gone onin fancied security, 
indifferent to the lessons of experience. 

This measure, which has passed the House and is now pending 
in the Senate, it is believed will correct this evil. It has the ap- 

roval of the President and the Secretary of War, and of the 
Rational Guard of the different States and Territories. It will 
add very little to the present expense, but will within a short 
time give us a highly trained and efficient volunteer force, ready 
to take the field at once. It will be directly subject to the call of 
the President, but will be officered as now by the governors of 
the States. The men will be physically examined before admis- 
sion to the ranks, thus insuring sound bodies, a condition which 
has not prevailed heretofore. 

Officers will be examined as to physical and mental qualifica- 
tions, and the standard will be uniform throughout the country. 
Those not fit to serve will not retain their commissions. Inefficient 
officers will be weeded out. Those who are ambitious and fit to 
make good officers will be afforded opportunities for improvement 
and making themselves qualified to serve by being permitted to 
go to Regular Army schools for instruction, and while there their 
expenses will be paid. 

Annual inspections by officers of the Regular Army will test 
the efficiency of the guard, and the pro rata allotment due each 
State from the annual appropriations of Congress wili be given 
to those States whose national guard is sufficiently armed, uni- 
formed, and equipped for active duty in the field. 

The present National Guard of the Statesand Territories aggre- 
gates about 115,000 officersand men. With liberal appropriations 
by Congress, anda system of Federal control and instruction, the 
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States also will be induced to accord more liberal treatment, and | provision is made to bring the organized militia to a high stand- 
this force will in a short time doubtless reach 200,000. Of this | ard of efficiency, 
number it is believed at least 150,000 would respond toa call for | PORT GREENE MONUMENT. 
duty. This would be amply sufficient under all contingencies The people of New York, from the old city of Brooklyn, which 
which may reasonably be expected for the second line of defense, | I have the honor to represent in part, are especially gratified by 
amd would give the country breathing time within which to or- | the action of Congress im making an appropriation to build a 
ganize and equip its vast unorganized military resources. monument at Fort Greene to the memory of the Revolutionary 
With a volunteer force of this number, so equipped and dis- | martyrs who sacrificed their lives in the British prison ships. 
ciplined that it could take the field at once, it would be possible | This matter has been before Congress for many years, advocated 
to even further reduce the size of our Regular Army. It would | year after year by our late lamented member and patriotic citi- 
be a body which would imspire the respect of other nations and | zen, Hon. Amos Cummings. This meritorious request Congress 
make them hesitate to wantonly attack us. The country would | has granted and it isa matter of regret that he, the most eloquent 
be far better prepared for war, while at a minimum of expense | of its advocates, should have died before this appropriation was 
we would be able to secure to the country a maximum of our | granted. But the people of Brooklyn appreciate the passage of 
military strength in times of great emergency. | the act by Congress and feel gratified that this epoch in the his- 
The country has awaited such a measure for years. It seems | tory of the Revolutionary war is at last to be marked by a monu- 
to have been left to the Fifty-seventh Congress to accomplish | ment which will inspire the patriotism of all future generations, 
what President Washington urged im 1794, when he said, “*'The | BUILDING SHIPS TN NAVY-YARDS. 
devising and establishing of a well-regulated militia would bea | Before exhausting the short time at my disposal, I desire to ex- 
genuine source of legislative honor and a perfect title to public press my personal gratification at the victory obtained by the 





gratitude.” conference committee of the House in influencing the Senate to 
. . withdraw its opposition, and accept the House proposition to 

The Efficiency of the Militia. build at least one battle ship in one of our Government yards. 

—_-+—_—. This is to be a test as to whether the United States Government 

SPEECH can build ships as well and as cheaply as by private contract. To 


the honorable Secretary of the Navy is left the selection of the 
yard. WNatmrally, I feel that he should select the yard located at 


or 
HON HENRY B RI S T 0 Ww Brooklyn, N. Y. It must be conceded that it is the best equipped 
os . ~ ’ 


yard in the country. It not only possesses every facility, but it 


OF NEW YORK, has already demonstrated its — in _ . Le will be a 

z 1s Vv source of deep regret to the people of the city of New York if 

as San AOE or uae se they should be deprived of the honor of building one of our great 
Monday, June 30, 1902, war ships in that city. 


On the bill (H. R. 11654) to promote the efficiency of the militia, and for other 


| — 
purposes. | 

Mr. BRISTOW said: ee Civil Gevernment for the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. Speaker: The chairman of the Committee on Militia, cenaree 
who, I desire to say, deserves great credit for the complete man- ECH 
ner in which he has covered the subject under discussion, and SPE 
oy has a one thoroughly = — yo ee of the | or 

ill and the necessity for its passage, leaves but li for me to | rar 
add to what has already been said by him and others in yoor| HON. EDWARD W. CARMACK, 
hearing. Requests ae the ee wee have been so OF TENNESSEE, 
numerous from my city, from persons thoroughly tent to 7 - * . 
judge of its merits, that I am impelled to say a Scereusie in its | IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
favor. | Saturday, May 81, 1902. 

One of the objects provided for in this bill is to give the organ- | The Senate having under consideration the bill (8. 2295) temporarily to 
ized militia in the various States a military standing, which has __ provide for the administration of the affairs of civil goverument in the Piil- 
been impossible for it to attain in the past. By the provisions of | ippine Islands, and for other purposes— 
this act it would become an organization thoroughly effective in Mr. CARMACK said: ; . ; . 
cases of great emergency. The effect would be to make geferal | Mr. PresipenT: Itisnot my intention to-night to traverse again 
the discipline which in the past has only existed in isolated regi- | the field of this debate. It has been a long debate, and practi- 
ments in the National Guards, whose members have assumed | cally every aspect of the question has been considered. It may 
voluntarily the cost of modern arms and equipments in uniformity | seem to some that there has been a great waste of time in pro- 
with the Regular Army. longing a debate whose conclusion was foregone, whose end was 

History records many instances where thoroughly equipped | foreknown and predetermined from the beginning, and where 
militia regiments have rendered incalculable service on occasions | the body whose judgment was invoked was as unyielding as ada- 
of great emergencies. I will cite only one instance, based on per- | mant to any force of fact or argument that could be thrown 
sonal experience. On the morning of April 21, 1861, in response | against it. 4 <a A ore : 
to the President's first call for troops, the membersof the Seventh | For myself, it was not until within the closing days of the 
New York National Guard received orders to report at their | debate that I yielded the hope that some of the worst provisions 
armory in the afternoon prepared for any service. At 4 o'clock | of this bill would be purged away. I have surrendered - 
the same day the regiment left New York for the nation’s cap- | hope, but I do not regret the length of this debate. I believe that 
ital with 1,000 men in its ranks. In consequence of the riots in | it has been an instructive and informing debate to the American 
Baltimore the regiment was compelled to go to Annapolis by | people, who at last must decide this question. It may have ue a 
water, and from there by forced marches to Washington, and | without influence or effect so far as this Senate or this Congress 
within three days from time of departure occupied this very is concerned; but this is a vast country, Mr. President, w'' h 
Chamber as barracks. | 75,000,000 people, and the great and enduring ‘purpose _—— 

{ recall vividly the face and form of our martyred President, | nation, transmitted from generation to generation, can . ot 
Abraham Lincoln, as he, from the Speaker's desk, extended the | defeated by anything that may be done by a body of men, ho 
nations thanks to the regiments who so promptly responded to | ever great and distinguished, under one roof, in one room. — a 
the call, and thus saving the nation’scapital. This regimentwas | I believe I speak the sentiments and feelings of my Demo! a 
only a militia regiment, but one which maintained, as a matter of | associates when I say that we feel more confident ©: the stren & 
pride, and voluntarily assumed strict military duties in time of | and righteousness and of the ultimate triumph of the ei ae 
peace in order to be prepared for war, or any duty which they | a ea ed contend at the close than we did at the beginm: 
might be called upon to perform. of this debate. — ae. ve 

As a result of this iinmanet strict military training and dis-| As I have indicated, it is not my purpose to attempt ee 
cipline, between seven and eight hundred of its members served systematic discussion of the questions involved in this te 
as officers during the civil war, and all of them uitted them- my remarks, addressed as they are to various a a eae 
selves with distinction, some of whom made nati reputations. | jections that have been presented upon the other side, m\ 
Many incidents of this character have emphasized the urgency of necessarily be somewhat lacking in cohesiveness. a ae the teil- 
this measure in the minds of those interested in the efforttomake |_ I have listened with great interest, as ne eee ae 
the militia more effective, as provided for in the various sections | liant speech of the Senator from Wisconsin {Mr. ae acer of 
of this bill. You will notice that the bill provides for a uniform- | divides with the Senator from Ohio [{Mr. FORAKER | art for 
ity in arms and equipments; also that provision is made for prac- | playing the part of devil's advocate in this debate—a part ” 

ae quip pr . : on 3 are ill suited in 
tice in field and coast defense, and that in other and various ways | which they are as well fitted in intellect as they 














character. Let me say here that I regard it as a great and signifi- 
cant concession to a growing body of public sentiment that these 
two Senators, both of whom cling to the hope that the Republican 
party may yet be brought to the Democratic position on this ques- 


tion, have been put forward to bear the brunt of the debate upon 


the other side of the Chamber. 
It is a significant concession to public opinion that we no longer 


men’s possessions openly and defiantly proclaimed. It is a fact 


of some consequence that certain Senators, members of the very, 


committee that drafted this bill, who used to cry from the house 
tops their argument for war and conquest, have been required to 
hold their peace in this debate. Ican not help thinking that 
something has been yielded and something gained when the 
President of the United States no longer talks of seizing ‘‘ points 
of vantage’’ and no longer defends our Philippine venture by 
glorifying England’s despotic rule over subject races and her 
bloody march to empire across the bodies and through the blood 
of slaughtered people. It may not signify any change of heart 


or of purpose, but it shows a realization of the fact that the pub- | 


lic conscience is awake, and it shows that the authors of this 
policy begin to understand that they can not justify ‘‘ criminal 
aggression ’’ by pointing to the profitsof the crime. Itis a cheer- 
ing sign that the sober second thought has come, that the better 
nature of the American people is again in the ascendant, when 
the party responsible for a buccaneering war is compelled to veil 
the grossness of its designs. . 

It has been said that hypocrisy is the homage which vice pays 
to virtue. I would not apply that maxim to the speech or the 
conduct of any Senator on this floor, and least of all to the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER], who I believe is acting as 
conscientiously as any man can who feels that he is compelled to 
support his party for his country’s sake, even when his party is 
opposed to the welfare of his country. I would not say of the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER] that he ‘‘to party gave 
up what was meant for mankind,’’ though in doing so I should 
place him in very distinguished company. But, sir, the maxim I 
have quoted has occurred to me again and again when I have 
heard Senators prostituting the language of liberty to the ends of 
tyranny, the sentiments of humanity misapplied to deeds of 
slaughter, and a vulgar expedition of blood and plunder exalted 
as a mission of Christian civilization. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER] took me sharply 
to task when, in answer to his question, I expressed my opinion 
that our war of aggression in the Philippines was inspired by no 
higher motive than the motive of gain; that it was a war for the 
purpose of seizing the lands and possessing the property of an- 
other people. He insisted that only benevolent and altruistic mo- 
tives have governed the conduct of the Administration and the 
party in power in their dealings with the Philippines. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if I have mistaken the object of those who launched the 
country upon this policy it is because the chief actors in the 
bloody business have mistaken their own. The cry that went up 
from the newspapers after the battle of Manila Bay for the an- 
nexation of the Philippines was, with a few exceptions, simply 
the voice of greed. If humanity was not absolutely silent in this 
business, its voice was drowned in the general clamor of political 
and commercial freebooters. 

it has been claimed that the Philippines were suddely and 
unexpectedly thrust upon us; that they came to us as one of the 
accidents of war, and that we were compelled to assume a bur- 
cen and responsibility we did not seek. It is one of the advan- 
tages of a government prosecuting a war that it controls in large 
measure the sources of information, and this pretense for a long 
time could not be successfully denied. We now know that there 
was no accident in this business. The late Secretary of War, 
General Alger, in his book, declares that the determination to 
send an army of occupation to the Philippines was made before 
Dewey's victory in Manila Bay. 


A few days after that battle General Merritt, who had been ap- | 
pointed commander of the forces in the Philippines, demanded an | 


increase of his force in order to conquer the Philippine Islands on 
the express ground that we'should have to encounter the “‘ intense 


ippine army was waging successful war against Spain and fight- 
ing our battles against our enemies we were planning a war of 
Conquest against the Filipinos themselves. General Merritt, at 
least, did not seem to have any illusions upon this question. He 
knew that the seizure of the Philippines involved a bloody and 
destructive war against the Filipinos, and he so informed his 
Government. At that time the Filipinos themselves did not 
dre am of a conflict with the United States. The fact stands out, 
sir, from this record that the Government of the United States 
fre m the very first had determined upon a conquest of the Philip- 
pine Islands and a war with the Filipino people. 

I have heretofore called attention to the telegram sent from the 
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War Department by direction of the President to Admiral Dewey 
inquiring about the resources of the various islands and asking 
which was the best for us to take from a commercial and strate- 
gic point of view. There was not one word of inquiry with re- 
spect to the wishes, the feelings, the aspirations, or the character 
of the people. There was not one word to indicate the slightest 


| interest in their welfare. The original plan,as shown in that 
hear the argument of greed and avarice and the hunger for other | 


telegram and as was notorious at the time, was to seize one of 
the islands—the best one, whichever that might be—and leave all 
the others to the bloody mercy of Spain. 

How much altruistic sentiment, how much unselfishness, how 
much love for the Filipino was there in that? And when it was 
afterwards decided to take all of the islands instead of one, I beg 
leave to doubt whether any higher motives had come into play. 
Sir, it is a significant fact that before we had come into the pos 
session of the city of Manila an expert geologist and mineralogist 
was sent there by our Government with General Otis to report on 
the natural resources of the country. Senators want it under- 
stood that the only question that vexed the mind of the Admin- 
istration was whether the dictates of mercy and humanity de- 
manded that we should take unto ourselves the Philippine Islands. 
Upon that question it desired the opinion of an expert mineralogist. 

Mr. President, from the very beginning of this Philippine busi- 
ness the only thought was to drive a profitable, hard bargain with 
Spain, without any thought for the welfare of the Filipinos; and 
while other sentiments, foolish and mistaken, yet having a higher 
inspiration, have since come into play, the motive of greed has 


| been the dominant incentive throughout. Take that away, and 
| all the support of this policy would crumble in an hour. It is 


crumbling now, because many of its advocates have begun to 
realize that itis a profligate and unprofitable venture, The Amer- 
ican people are not squandering their blood and treasure in order 
to force their civilization upon an unwilling people 7,000 miles 
from our shores. No American statesman would have had the 
hardihood to advocate such a venture upon such grounds alone. 

The distinguished Senator from Maine |[Mr. Fryr] who pre- 
sides over this body was one of the commissioners who nego- 
tiated the treaty of annexation. It may be that no selfish 
thought or purpose was in his mind when he drove that bargair 
with Spain, but he certainly came home filled with visions and 
dreams of the vast wealth we should gain by the acquisition of 
the Philippine Archipelago. He may have negotiated the treaty 
on the ground that it would be a good thing for the Filipinos, 
but he defended the subjugation of that people upon the ground 
that it would be money in our own pockets. 

Mr. Denby, a member of Mr. McKinley’s first Philippine Com- 
mission, openly declared that the only question was whether or 
not it would be a profitable business for us, and if it would not 
they might cut each other’s throats, for all we cared. I am glad 
that he has since seen another and a purer light, and is now in 
favor of independence for the Philippines. I have already re- 
ferred to similar expressions used by Republican Senators on the 
floor of this Chamber when the, treaty was in debate. I have 
quoted at length from the campaign book of the Republican party 
of 1900, defending the general policy of conquest and colonial 
empire, and I referred to the speeches of President Roosevelt on 
the same line. I will not characterize the altruistic professions 
now made by Senators on the other side of the Chamber, but I 
remember that a distinguished ex-Senator from Colorado, Mr. 
Wolcott, who presided over the national Republican convention 
of 1900, said before that body: ‘‘ We make no hypocritical pre- 
tense of being interested in the Philippines solely for the welfare 
of the Filipinos.”’ 

Mr. Shaw, the distinguished Secretary of the Treasury, said in 
a recent speech that we went to the Philippines because ‘* we were 
masters of our own markets and were reaching out for new ones.”’ 
Mr. Shaw has not been long enough in Washington to acquire the 
art of clothing imperialistic designs in republican or humanitarian 
garb. He speaks his thoughts with the reckless candor of the 
prairies. He scoffs and jeers and jibes at the suggestions that we 
are doing all this for unselfish reasons. ‘‘ We are killing these 
Filipinos because there is money in the business ’’—this in plain 


: or L | words is the meaning of Mr. Shaw’s confession. If he had been 
hatred” of the natives. Thus, sir, at the very time when the Phil- | 


longer in contact with the Administration he probably would not 
have said it. 

I repeat it, sir; it means something that such expressions have 
become so rare. It means something that the voiee of greed has 
been shamed or awed into silence and that the very opponents of 
imperialism on the other side have been put forward to defend 
and excuse the acts of imperialism. 

Mr. President, this debate has been prolific in virtuous reasons 
for a wicked policy. When men have determined to do a wrong 
thing, when they have committed themselves to a course of un- 
righteousness, they must find some excuse that will serve as a fig 
leaf to hide the vulgar nakedness of their misdeeds. Good men 
sometimes persuade even their own consciences with plausible 
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sophistries that it is right todo wrong. How can you justify a 
war to destroy the liberties of a people who but lately were your 
friends and your allies in war? 

Why. says the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Morean], these peo- 
ple are not really fighting for liberty; they are simply the savage | 
tools of a lot of wicked conspirators in Hongkong. I have no | 
doubt that the Senator from Alabama has persuaded himself of | 
the truth of his statement, and yet, Mr. President, that is the 
time-worn and time-dishonored plea of despotism. It has been | 
the excuse for conquest and subjugation and robbery and murder | 
the wide worldover. When George II entered upon his war with 
the American colonies he said that his real object was to secure 
to the Americans their liberty, which they had exchanged for 
anarchy and the arbitrary tyranny of their chiefs. Whenever a 
nation or a government or a party has undertaken to destroy the 
liberties of another people it has always begun by defaming the 
character of its victims. 

The people of the Philippines are not fighting for liberty, says 
the Senator from Alabama. What are they fighting for? The 
testimony of the leading supporters of this Administration is to 
the effect that the whole people are united in their enthusiasm 
for independence. General MacArthur says that the people of 
the entire archipelago, not simply the Tagalos, not simply the 
Visayans, but all the people of all the islands, except the handful 
of Mohammedan Moros, are united against us, and that the per- 
fect cooperation they give to the insurgents can only be accounted 
for upon the theory that they are united in sympathy. The testi- 
mony of Otis, of Chaffee, of Smith, and of Bell is all to the same 
effect. 

The Federal party, comprising all the Filipinos friendly to the 
United States, in a statement which the Philippine Commission 
embodies in its report, bore witness to the fact of the absolute 
unity of sentiment among the Filipinos for independence until 
that sentiment was modified by the promise of statehood in the 
Union. According to the statement of these friendly Filipinos, 
now holding office under the United States, the people there pre- 
fer death itself to being governed as a colonial dependency—to 
the kind of government provided in this bill. Perhaps the Sen- 
ator from Alabama has sources of knowledge denied to all of 
these witnesses, but if so he has neglected to reveal them. 

These people, sir, have endured calamities almost unparalleled in 
the history of modern warfare. Fire and sword and famine and 
torture have united to make their land a howling wilderness, has 
swept them by the thousands and tens of thousands and hundreds 
of thousands from the face of the earth. The Senator from Ala- 
bama can not see in this any evidence that the people are devoted 
to the cause of liberty; he can not see init any evidence that they 
long for freedom. It only seems to him that the people are suf- 
fering ail these horrors and perishing by the hundreds of thou- 
sands because a junta in Hongkong has commanded them to suf- 
fer and to perish. That may appear reasonable to the Senator 
from Alabama, but I believe that the opinions of MacArthur and 
Otis and Chaffee and Bell and of the native members of the Philip- 
pine Commission are better grounded in knowledge, as well as 
more consistent with reason and the fundamental facts of human 
nature than the unsupported opinion of the Senator from Ala- 
bama. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Spoonrr] finds another ex- 
use for our course in the plea that the people are not fit for free- 
dom; and he descants at length upon the diversity of languages 
and the multiplicity of tribes. Mr. President, there has been an 
immense amount of exaggeration in this matter. I will here 
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About 90 per cent, or from 90 to 95 per cent, of the population 
of the entire archipelago are of acommon racial origin. They are 
the inhabitants of Luzon, Mashate, the Visayan Islands, and the 
coasts of Mindanao. They have not only a common racical de- 
scent. but they have a common religion, and it is the Christian 
religion. The great multiplicity of languages of which we have 
heard amounts to seven dialects, six of them being modifications 
of the Tagal and very similar to it. Professor Marre, in his 
‘* Tagalog Grammar.’’ a work of great authority, says that there 
are no important differences in the various idioms spoken in the 
Philippines. That fact is shown in a statement by Sixto Lopez, 
giving a list of words common in the Tagal and Visayan dialects, 
which are the most widely spoken in the islands. 

Mr. President, such arguments as these may serve as excuses, 
but they can not serve as reasons. The little Republic of Switzer- 
land to-day contains three distinct races, speaking three distinct 
languages, but all united in a common love of liberty and of the 
Republic. Mexico is peaceful and prosperous, yet her people 
speak many languages. The close of the Revolutionary war 
found far less cohesion among the people of the thirteen inde- 
pendent sovereignties than there is among the people of the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

When the Senator says that the Filipinos are not one people I 
call his attention to the statement of General MacArthur, in his 
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tate, upon excellent authority, what I believe to be the real truth. | 











annual report of 1900, in which he discusses the absolute unity of 
the Filipinos in their opposition to the United States. He says 
that the success of their system of war depends upon “ almost 
complete unity of action of the entire native population;’’ and, he 
adds, ‘‘ that such unity is a fact is too obvious to admit of discus- 
sion.”’ He tells us furthermore that intimidation can not ac- 
count for the ‘‘ united and apparently spontaneous action of sey- 
eral millions of people.’’ 

So entirely does the Filipino organization depend upon the unity 
of the people that ‘‘one traitor in each town would effectually 
destroy such a complex organization.’’ ‘‘ These remarks,’’ he 
says, ‘“‘apply with equal force to the entire archipelago,’’ except 
to the little group of Mohammedan Moros and the inhabitants of 
the Jolo Archipelago. Now, sir, here is the fact stated by the 
military governor in the Philippines that the entire people of the 
entire archipelago are absolutely united in sympathy and senti- 
ment—so closely united and so perfect in their cooperation that 
they can successfully maintain an organization which would be 
utterly destroyed by a single traitor in each town. How is such 
an organization maintained? How are we to account for this 
‘‘complete unity ’’ of action andsentiment? General MacArthur 
tells us that ‘‘the adhesive principle comes from ethnological 
homogeneity.”’ 

What dees it take to make “‘ one people ’’ if complete unity of 
sentiment having its origin in racial sympathy does not? Gen- 
eral MacArthur tells us that the whole people of all the islands, 
without any regard whatever for tribal differences and distinc- 
tions. are banded together by the consciousness of a common 
blood and acommon race. Sir, Senators may make the most of 
the trifling dialectal differences among the Filipinos, but this is 
one people, inspired by a common love of liberty, a common de- 
sire for independence. General MacArthur in his testimony be- 
fore the committee told us that the spirit of liberty had long 
since penetrated the archipelago and had been stirring the minds 
and hearts of the people. That spirit is strong enough to unify 
a people far more diverse than the people of the Philippine Is- 
lands, and this war, if it has done nothing else that is good, has 
obliterated all hatreds and prejudices in a common struggle for 
liberty and independence. 

The Senator from Wisconsin asks us to believe that his party 
will deal generously with the Filipinos. That the Senator him- 
self would be both just and generous to the Filipinos, if he could 
have his way, I have no doubt; but it does not seem to me, sir, 
that it is at all impertinent or unreasonable to ask for some au- 
thoritative statement with respect to our future dealings with 
the Philippine Islands. 

The Senator from Wisconsin says that he himself has not 
changed his opinion—he is as much opposed as he ever was to the 
permanent retention of the Philippine Islands. That is what the 
Senator says, but he is careful to add that he only speaks for 
himself. Who now will speak for the Administration? Who will 
speak for the Republican party? Who will speak for the Gov- 
ernment of the United States? The President of the United 
States said the other day, in classic and felicitous phrase, that 
the flag had been ‘“‘ put’’ and that it should ‘“* stay put.”’ 

The junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hanna] a short time since 
assembled in convention and adopted a platform in which he de- 
clared that the flag had been raised in the Philippine Islands and 
that it®hould remain there. What is the true Republican doc- 
trine? Is it the principle laid down by the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Spooner] and the senior Senator from Ohio | Mr. 
FORAKER], or is it the principle laid down by the President of the 
United States and the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Hanna): 
You say that we are criticising you. You say that we are em- 
barrassing you. You say that we are putting obstacles in your 
path. We are simply demanding of you that you shall take the 
American people into your confidence and tell them what you 1- 
tend to do. ! 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Spooner] said at one time 
that he would give no answer to a man who held a revolver at his 
breast. Like Falstaff of old, he would render no reason upon coll 
pulsion, and I suspect that he was like Falstaff in another respec! — 
that he found it easier to frame an excuse than to give a reason. 

It has always seemed to me that it smacked a little of the moc* 
heroic for this mighty nation to draw itself up to its full height 
and call the nations of the earth to witness that it would not '° 
| coerced or intimidated by Aguinaldo and his bolomen. If we had 
been dealing with a great and powerful nation, we might _— 
stood upon our dignity; but if there is any nation upon eart h that 
could afford to be patient and magnanimous with even the fu" 
and follies of a puny adversary, that nation is the United States 
of America. Meguantadty is the privilege of greatness. 

Happy indeed is the nation whose power is so manifest a1 bg 

reeminent that it may be patient and considerate without se‘ rs : 
ing to be weak. It was not necessary for us to proclaim to t ’ 
world that we were not afraid of Aguinaldo, and we could w: Ss 
have afforded to put aside such silly and contemptible pride 1! W° 
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could have saved thereby all this effusion of blood and destruc- 
tion of human life. That, sir, we could have done. The Senator 
argues that the Filipinos were bent upon war. I said in a former 
speech that if the Vest amendment or the Bacon resolution had 
been adopted there would have been no war. The Senator insists 
that Aguinaldo and his people were so puffed up with vanity and 
insolence that they would have driven us into war anyhow. 

Mr. President, this is simply incredible. As General Otis and 
General Hughes have testified, the Filipinos begged ‘‘ for some 
tangible concession from the United States Government—one 
which they could present to the people and which might serve to 
allay the excitement.’’ General Otis said that nothing could be 
done, because he could make no sacrifice of any of the attributes 
of sovereignty by the United States. So far from being trucu- 
lent and insolent they were begging and pleading for some assur- 
ance upon which they could base a promise to their people. 

They could get nothing but vague promises that went hand in 
hand with a demand for submission to the absolute, uncontrolled, 
and despotic power of the United States. The war began with a 
battle which General Otis himself admits to have been accident- 
ally provoked and not to have been intended by the Filipino lead- 
ers. The evidence of General Otis at the time was to this effect, 
and also that Aguinaldo sought even then to stop the war, but 
that Otis declined. The Senator now denies that any such thing 
occurred, but General Otis himself at the time reported: ‘‘Agui- 
naldo applies for cessation of hostilities and conference. Have 
declined to answer.”’ 

But, sir, it is not worth while to talk of the actual outbreak of 
hostilities. The war began long before the 4th of February. The 
proclamation of President McKinley assuming to extend the sov- 
ereignty of the United States over the entire archipelago and de- 
claring his purpose to compel the submission of the people by 
force of arms, if need be, was a declaration of war for the destruc- 
tion of the liberty and independence of the people of the Philip- 
pine Islands. Assuming that the people had a right to fight for 
their independence, they had a right to begin hostilities the mo- 
ment that proclamation was issued. 

It used to be regarded as a matter of some importance and the 
question was seriously discussed as to who fired the first shot at 
the battle of Lexington. History has simply decided that the 
question is not worth deciding. The war began when George 
ill and the British Parliament began their aggressions upon the 
liberties of the American people. The war in the Philippines 
began when we definitely proclaimed to a people in arms for inde- 
pendence that they should be the serfs and vassals of the Ameri- 
can Government. 

It seems to me that if it had not been predetermined to subju- 
gate the Filipinos we should never have had the revolver ‘‘ lev- 
eled at our breast,’’ and would not have had this excuse for do- 
ing what we had already determined to do. 

But, Mr. President, whatever plausibility there may once have 
been in the Senator’s plea it has passed and gone forever. Our 
triumph is complete. 

Surely we have slaughtered enough and burned enough and 
‘pacified’ enough to satisfy our dignity. We can afford now 
without any sacrifice of that dignity to tell the American people 
and the Filipinos alike what we intend to do. 

The Senator from Wisconsin will not yield to compulsion. He 

will make no answer to the man who comesat him witha drawn 
pistol. But, Mr. President, the people whose memorial lies upon 
the table of this Senate, the people whose humble petition is be- 
fore you begging you to make known your intentions, have not 
come with a loaded pistol. They are not the enemies of your 
Government. Three of them are members of your Philippine 
Commission. They are your recognized friends, the avowed sup- 
porters of your sovereignty in the Philippine Islands. If the 
Senator will make no answer to the man with the drawn pistol, 
l ask if his pride will sufficiently unbend to take note of the man 
who presents his petition humbly and on bended knee? 
_ What answer will you make to your sworn and faithful friends 
in the Philippine Islands? ‘The men there who have stood by you, 
who have helped to fight your battles, and who, as Governor Taft 
testifies, have done more to pacify the country than all your 
officers and all your soldiers have done—these men are here beg- 
king you to tell them what is to be their fate and what is to be 
the attitude of this Government toward their country and their 
people. Do they deserve an answer? They tell you that if you 
shall determine to hold their country simply as a colonial depend- 
ency, as @ conquered province, it means endless war for the United 
States and chaos and ruin for the Philippine Islands. Knowing 
the sentiments and feelings and aspirations of their own people, 
they give you this warning and make this appeal. It is not a 
loaded pistol in the handsof an enemy, but fie petition in 
the hands of a friend, that is leveled at the heart of the Senator 
from Wisconsin. I yet hope that it will not miss its mark. 

But, sir, there are others who have a right to know. The 





American people are even more deeply and vitally concerned, if 
possible, than the people of the Philippine Islands. The memorial 
addressed to you by the Federal party, which comprises the or- 
ganized friends of American sovereignty in the Philippines, and 
which is headed by the three native members of the Philippine 
Commission, sets forth what they expect and desire from the 
United States. Their aspirations are also plainly and unequivo- 
cally set out in the report of the Philippine Commission for the 
year 1901. This report sets out the principles of the Federal 
party, which embrace full constitutional rights, American citi- 
zenship, to be followed by statehood in the American Union. That 
is what they desire, that is what they expect, and that is what 
they ask in the memorial that lies on your table. 

Now, sir, we put the question to you, not in the name of the 
despised Filipinos, but in the name of the American people, do 
you contemplate the incorporation of eight or ten million Malays 
into your citizenship? Do you contemplate the admission of an 
Asiatic archipelago to statehood in the Union? Do you contem- 
plate the addition of 50 or 60 Malay members to the Congress of 
the United States? I asked Governor Taft whether or not he 
favored such a proposition, and he said that it was a question 
which at this time he was not ready to answer. Hon. Luke E. 
Wright, acting governor of the Philippines in the absence of 
Governor Taft, seems to be a little more explicit. 

Governor Taft still hesitates and isin doubt, but Mr. Wright 
made a statement in a public address to the Federal party in 
which he fully indorsed that party’s principles and declared that 
they were in harmony with the intentions of this Government. 
As I have already shown, the avowed purposes of that party em- 
braced full citizenship for the Filipino people to be followed by 
statehood in the Union. This address was published in a Manila 
newspaper and I regret that it is among some papers which I have 
temporarily mislaid. I will hereafter insert it in the Recorp. 

Mr. President, I know Governor Wright. He isaman of great 
ability and high character, and he is a man who speaks with de- 
liberation and who measures his words. When he said in that 
address that the Federal party correctly interpreted the inten- 
tions of this Government, when he held out to them the promise 
of American citizenship and the hope of statehood in the Ameri- 
can Union, I do not believe his words were intended simply to 
deceive. He spoke what he believed to be the thought of the Ad- 
ministration and the party in power as well as his own. 

Thus, sir, we have the two leading members of the Philippine 
Commission either hesitating upon or supporting the policy of 
incorporating 10,000,000 Malays into the body of our citizenship 
and admitting their country into this Union. We have all the 
friendly Filipinos organized into a political party demanding 
that this shall be done. You can not ignore a question that 
comes to you in this shape. We ask you, and we challenge you 
to answer. Do you intend to do it? I have offered an amendment 
to this bill declaring against statehood for the Philippines. 

I questioned the Senator from Massachusetts |Mr. LopGr} 
upon that proposition, and he finally said that he would answer 
the question when he addressed the Senate in his own time. He 
has addressed the Senate, and has failed to answer. He and his 
associates will have yet another opportunity when they come to 
vote upon the amendment, and I call upon them to answer then 
the question the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lover] has 
declined to answer, Do you intend to clothe the people of the 
Philippines with full rights of American citizenship and admit 
them to statehood in the American Union? You may evade it 
when the question is put to you, but you must answer “ yes”’ or 
**no’’ when you come to vote. 

Mr. President, the Filipino rebellion against Spanish tyranny 
antedated our war with Spain. Before we began our war to free 
Cuba the people of the Philippines were struggling to free them- 
selves. The Senator from Wisconsin {Mr. SPOONER] seems to 
think that he has found an excuse for subjugation when he says 
that the Filipinos at that time did not demand absolute independ- 
ence. I think the Senator is mistaken. The official statements 
of Consul Williams, at Manila, and of Consul-General Pratt, at 
Singapore, show that he is mistaken. ‘A republic is organized 
here as in Cuba.’’ Such was the language of Consul Williams 
with respect to the status of the Philippine insurrection before 
the outbreak of the Spanish-American war. Aguinaldo had pro- 
claimed a republic, and while it had gone down in defeat he had 
wrung important concessions and honorable terms from his ad- 
versaries. 

The Senator created considerable merriment by his ridicule of 
this Philippine republic. Sir, republics have frequently been the 
object of ridicule, and I want to remind the Senator that this Re- 
public, even after its victory over the greatest power of the world, 
was the object of ridicule and contempt by all the nations of the 
earth. Where could you find a more ridiculous spectacle than 
that of a republic whose congress fled from the seat of govern- 
ment after vainly appealing to the local authorities for protection 
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from a local mob? The history of his own country should have 
taught the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Spooner] to beware 
how he sneers at the beginnings of a republic. 

It may be true, sir, that at first the Filipinos were willing to 
accept something less than independence, but they were in arms 
against the tyranny of Spain and they demanded a larger meas- 
ure of political freedom. Experience shows that when a people 
rise in arms against tyranny, when the spirit of liberty begins 
to struggle against its chain, no half-way measure will satisfy its 
desires. The American colonies would have accepted much less 
than independence at first; indeed, they demanded much less 
than independence; but asthe idea grew, as the desire for liberty 
took hold on the minds of the people, their aspirations broadened 
and expanded until they found perfect expression in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

General MacArthur says that for many years the democratic 
idea had been growing in the Philippines. General Funston says 
that whenever Spain made a concession of local self-government 
to a Filipino community, it invariably resulted in the growth and 
agitation of a sentiment for independence. He warns this coun- 
try that like concessions by us will be followed by like results. 
I am inclined to think that he is right. The Philippine Commis- 
sion, in the enactment of its sedition laws, has recognized this 
one fact of humam nature. If you would keep down the spirit 
of human liberty, you must bind it so that it cam not move and 
gag it so that it cam not speak. 

But, Mr. President, whatever may have been the aspirations of 
the Filipinos in the beginning, it is established beyond all intelli- 
gent doubt that at the time we entered intocooperation with them 
they were fighting for independence, and we knew they were fight- 
ing for independence. They did not seek our aid—we sought 
theirs. Their melination was to conduct independent operations, 
believing that they could thereby more quickly secure a reeogni- 
tion of their independence, and distrusting the intentions of the 
United States. We thought that such independent operations 
would be embarrassing to us, and therefore we sought their co- 
operation. We begged them toe join their arms with ours, witha 
iull knowledge that they were fighting for independence. 

I ask the question here, and I challenge an answer from any 
Senator upon the other side of the Chamber: Is it true or is it not 
true that when our movement against Spain in the Philippines 
was projected Aguinaldo and his associates were planning an in- 
surrectionary movement of their own with a view to securing the 
independence of their country? Is that true or not? I say itis 
true. I challenge any Senator upon the other side of the Cham- 
ber to deny it. 

Then I ask this question: Is it true or is it not true that the 
American consul-general at Singapore, Mr. Pratt, sought out 
Aguinaldo, dissnaded him from conducting independent opera- 
tiens, and persuaded him to cooperate with the American forces? 
I say that it is true, and I challenge any Senator upon the other 
side of the Chamber to deny it. 

At that conference was it distinctly declared by Aguinaldoand 
his associates and understood by Consul-General Pratt that the 
Filipinos were cooperating with us for no other purpose except to 
secure the absolute independence of the Philippine Islands? I 
assert that this is true, and I challenge any Senator upon the other 
side of the Chamber to deny it. 

Is it true that the Pilipino leaders openly and publicly pro- 
claimed that the Philippine people would be given independence 
as a reward for supporting the arms of the United States? Was 
the Government at Washington officially informed of this fact? 
And is it true that there was never one word or act proceeding 
from this Government indicating a contrary purpose? I assert 
that all this is true, and I challenge any Senator upon the other 
side of the Chamber to deny it. I assert that it was not until af- 
ter we had the full benefit of the Filipino arms that we gave 
them any reason to suspect that we intended to seize their country. 

is it true or not that Aguinaldo was carried on an American 
vessel to the Philippimes and was. aided and encouraged by us to 
organize an army for the avowed purpose of fighting for the in- 
dependence of his country? I assert that this is true, and I chal- 
lenge any Senator upon the other side of the Chamber to deny it. 

Is it true or is it not true that upon his arrival there he issued 
“a proclamation calling upon the people to rally to his standard, 
and telling them that the Americans were there to help them 
achieve their independence? Was that proclamation duly trans- 
mitted to the Government at Washington and was it allowed to 
pass without protest or denial on the part of this Government or 
any of its officers in the Philippine Islands? I assert that all this 
is true, and I challenge any Senator upon the other side of the 
Chamber to deny it. 

Was it enthusiesm for independence and a firm belief that they 
were to secure it that brought that army around the standard 
of Aguinaldo, or was it simply a desire to become the slaves of a 
new and unknown master? 
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Sir, there is no room for doubt upon this question. The Ad- 
ministration’s own witnesses tell us of the almost fanatical en- 
thusiasm which the idea of independence had awakened in the 
Filipino minds. Mr. Barrett, late minister to Siam, one of the 
strongest imperialists in the country, tells of how the idea went 
abroad that the Americans were to make them a free and inde- 
pendent people, and brought them by the thousands to Agui- 
naldo’s standard. Our military officers unite in their testimony 
that Aguinaldo’s army rendered us great and important service. 
They were fighting and shedding their blood, as they believed, for 
liberty. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SPooNER] in attempting to 
show that there was no great love for us among the Filipinos says 
that Aguinaldo was compelled to appeal to them not to unite 
their arms with Spain against this country. I have no doubt this 
istrue. They had no particular love for us, for they knew nothing 
of us. But I ask Senators to consider the significance of this 
statement. While they had been im arms against Spanish tyr- 
anny, the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Spooner] tells us that as 
between Spain and the United States, as a mere choice of mas- 
ters, they preferred Spaim. Her rule had been harsh and cruel, 
but they preferred to bear those ills they had rather than fiy to 
others that they knew not of. That was their feeling in the be- 
ginning. By what means did Aguinaldo persuade them to rally 
with such unanimity and enthusiasm to the standard of the United 
States? Simply by telling them that we would make them an 
independent people. Upon no other promise could this aid have 
been secured. 

Mr. President, I assert that our conduct toward the Filipinos 
was equivalent to a pledge of independence. We sought their 
cooperation with a full knowledge that they were fighting for 
independence. We helped them to organize an army for the 
avowed purpose of fighting for independence. We knew that 
the belief was universal among the people that independence was 
to be the reward of their cooperation with us. After they had 
fought and shed their blood and had driven the last Spanish sol- 
dier from every foot of ground except the city of Manila, after 
Spanish resistance in the Philippines had been destroyed by their 
aid, and after their military services were no longer needed, then 
we turned upon them with scorn and contempt. 

Mr. President, I have some old-fashioned notions; I may not 
be in accord with what is called the spirit of the age; but I be- 
lieve that a nation’s honor is a priceless heritage, and I do not 
believe that a coaling station in some distant sea is worth as 
much to any country as the right to be trusted when it has given 
its word. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Tennes- 
see yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. CARMACK. Certainly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Does the Senator think that this country 
gave its word—— 

Mr. CARMACK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. And then violated it? 

Mr. CARMACK. Yes. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. When did it give its word and to whom? 
I understood the Senator to say that nonotice was taken of all this. 

Mr. CARMACK. Oh, well, the Senator from Indiana is plead- 
ing the statute of frauds. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. I can not hear what the Senator from 
Tennessee says. 

Mr. CARMACK. The Senator is pleading that there was no 
written promise. He is trying to hide the Government of the 
United States behind a technicality. I think the conduct of the 
United States as I have stated it constitutes an obligation that is 
binding upon its honor and upon its conscience. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Then, Mr. President, the Senator admits 
that this country gavé no word as he says, and then violated it. | 

Mr. CARMACK, I admit that it did not make an affidavit, 1! 
that will satisfy the Senator. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. If the Senator is satisfied with that reply, 
I am certain the majority are. 

Mr. CARMACK. Iam entirely satisfied, Mr. President. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. Then we are all agreed. 

Mr. CARMACK. Mr. President, I have spoken of the eaget- 
| ness of Senators to justify their own conduct by blackening the 
| character of the Filipinos. This eagerness in some cases has bec 

so great as to override discretion. For instance. the Senator 
from Wisconsin characterizes Aguinaldo’s army, which our ow» 
| officers admit to have rendered us very great service, as a horce 
| of robbers. That army, sir, came to our aid and fought our bet 

tles. Does it lie in our mouths todefame them? This army to ? 
the field in answer to our appeal; it fought and bled and sull' - 
in our cause. In return, we call it an army of thieves. Is t's 
the measure of gratitude and of appreciation the Filipinos are to 
expect from us in return for loyal and faithful service? 
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Mr. President, it is amazing to me that Senators who profess 
such sensitive regard for the honor of the American Army and 
American officers should in their eagerness to discredit the Fili- 
pinos seek to put an indelible stain upon the honor of one of the 
greatest heroes in all our history. Who called that army of 
thieves into existence? Who helped to arm and organize it and 
put it in the field? Admiral Dewey brought Aguinaldo to the 
Philippines and helped him to organize that army. At that time 
there was not an American soldier in the islands to check or re- 
strain it. The country was filled with Spanish noncombatants, 
including women and children, who were absolutely at the 
mercy of the Filipino forces. 

If under such circumstances Admiral Dewey helped to arm 
and organize a horde of savage cutthroats, outlaws, and profes- 
sional robbers, and turned them loose upon the country, he out- 
rageously violated the rules of civilized warfare, and he disgraced 
his rank and his uniform. More than that, the Government and 
the Administration that consented to his act must share his in- 
famy. The Senator does not seem to understand that in making 
this charge he is accusing his own Government, his own party, 
his own country. I trust, sir, that the future historian will not 
take one of his chapters from the speech of the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. SPOONER], and say that this country organized an 
army of robbers and cutthroats and turned them loose to work 
their own sweet will upon helpless communities. 
sir, whatever it was, was our army, and if the Senator from Wis- 
consin can make good his charge, he will only succeed in con- 
victing his own Government of an act of infamy. 

The answer to the Senator’s charge is that he is mistaken. It 
is the only answer that can save the nation’s honor. The acts of 
that army prove that he is mistaken. They overran the whole 
country. They captured thousands of prisoners, including a 
number of Spanish ladies. They held many towns. The testi- 
mony from both Spanish and American sources is universal that 
they dealt kindly with their prisoners. 
of our own officers that they did not rob nor leot nor plunder, 
Senator says they wanted to enter Manila simply to loot it. 
they loot any of the other places they held? 
of Luzon,except Manila, was in their hands, did we hear of any 
stories of plunder and pillage? 
ing of the kind occurred. Did they loot Doilo? When General 
Miller was threatening to bombard that place the foreign resi- 
dents assured him that the Filipino forces then in possession were 
orderly and well conducted, and that they gave to the citizens all 
the protection they could desire. 

Oh, Mr. President, it is easy to make charges against men who 
are the victims of your own wrongs. It is necessary to blacken 
their character in order to clear your own. When our Repub- 
lican friends were casting about for some excuse that would serve 
them in a court of conscience they held a very different language 
from that now uttered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
SPOONER]. When the distinguished presiding officer of this body 
was a member of the Peace Commission he seemed to be as eager 
to prove the great services rendered by Aguinaldo and his army 
as the Senator now is to prove that that army was an aggregation 
of thieves. ‘‘He [Aguinaldo] was our ally and we are bound to 
protect him.’’ Such was the answer made by Commander Brad- 
ford to a carefully prepared question put to him by Mr. Frye, 
for the evident purpose of eliciting just such an answer. 

Our military officers were brought before the Commission to 
prove how great and valuable were the services of Aguinaldo 
and his army. The kindness and generosity of the Filipinos in 
their dealing with Spanish prisoners was clearly set forth. The 
argument then was that the Filipinos were such a noble people, 
had rendered such effective service to American arms, were so 
deserving of our love and gratitude, that we must not leave them 
to the mercy of Spain; but the very moment they made it plain 
that they would insist on their original demand for independence, 
that they would not be satisfied with a change of masters, the 
Republican leaders turned upon them and denounced them as : 
race of meron who had no rights that a white man was bound 
to respect, 

Mr. President, it can not be denied that we are becoming ac- 
customed to tolerate things that would once have shocked the 
nation’s conscience. I was forcibly struck by one remark of the 
~enator from Wisconsin [Mr. SPOONER]. He said he had opposed 

ic annexation of Hawaii as the “first long step.’’ I think he 
Was wise in his generation. I think his characterization of that 
act was pregnant with meaning. Itis the ‘‘ first step ’’ that costs. 
A step aside from the path of duty, whether long or short, is a 
perilous step for a nation. 
its advocates and defenders, and if persisted in it becomes a prec- 


edent for the future, The Senator’s own present attitude illus- 
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trates the danger of the first wrong step. He strenuously re- | 


sisted that first step. 
He will probably be found leading the third, 
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| right? 
| need be afraid. 


That army, | 
| the burden down. 


| provided it is done by the military authorities. 
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Captain Mahan, describing the effect of territorial conquest, 
says that ‘‘ England is gorged with land; her statesmen are weary 
of looking after it, and of the insistence with which one advance 
compels another.’’ Probably that was in the mind of the Senator 
from Wisconsin when he spoke of the danger of taking the first 
long step. Once cultivate in the minds of the people an appetite 
for territorial acquisition and it becomes as uncontrollable as the 
appetite of a drunkard. We were first urged to annex Hawaii 
because it would give us the control we desired of the Pacific. 
Then the very possession of Hawaii became an argument for the 
annexation of the Philippine Islands; and some of our insatiable 
annexationists have already suggested that we should take a 
** slice ’’ of China. 

Sir, shall we turn back now while we may, or shall we go on 
until, like Macbeth, we are ‘‘ in blood stepped in so far returning 
were as tedious as go o’er.”’ 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. BEVERIDGE] says that the na- 
tion ‘* will not beat aretreat.’’ Thatsounds fine, it sounds brave, 
but is it a retreat to turn from a wrong path and go back to the 
If so, it is a brave man’s retreat, of which only cowards 
There is neither heroism, nor wisdom, nor states- 
manship in refusing to ‘‘ retreat’’ from the bog to the highway. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER] admits that our Philip- 
pine problem is a ‘‘ burden too grievous to be borne;’’ but so long 
as the Democratic party expresses a like opinion he scorns to lay 
The Senator can not entirely control the opera- 
tions of his mind, but he can control his conduct. Even though 


| the one may be in sympathy with the policy of the Democratic 
| party, he is determined that the other shall not be. 
| dice stronger thana love for the Republic? 
| the sincerity of my soul that I should be delighted to see 


Is party preju- 
I say to-night with all 
the 
triumph of the principles for which I contend though it should 
defeat the Democratic party. Tome the party to which I belong 


| is but a means and an instrument for promoting the welfare of 
It is shown by the reports 


the Republic, and I would not for its sake or through prejudice 


| against any other party lay upon this Republic a ‘** burden too 
Did | 
When the entire island | 


grievous to be borne.”’ 
Mr. President, the burden we are bearing in the Philippine 


| Islands is indeed a burden *‘ too grievous to be borne,’ for it is a 
Our own officers show that noth- 


burden of guilt and a burden of shame. Senators on this side of 


| the Chamber have felt constrained to deal freely and fully with 


the conduct of the war we have been waging in that unhappy 


| country, and Senators upon the other side have sought to break 


the force of it by charging us with assailing the honor of the 
American Army. The Senator from Alabama |Mr. MoreGan] 
says that the Army “ resents’? what the Senator himself seems 
to consider the officious intermeddling of Senators in affairs that 
do not concern them. 

In the view of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MorGan] it is 


| no business of Congress to have or express an opinion with re- 


spect to torture and massacre and the murder of little children, 
The Senator tells 
us that the Army is more representative of the American people 
than the Congress of the United States. Mr. President, if I held 
this view I should agree with the Senator from Alabama, and I 
should say that we not only had no right to express our opinion 
as to the conduct of a military officer, but that we should sur- 
render to the military arm of the Government the right to make 
and administer its laws. 

It seems to me, sir, that we have proceeded very far in the path 


| of imperialism and of militarism when the Army is openly ex- 


alted above the civil authority and held to be exempt from criti- 


| cism or correction by the people or those chosen to represent 


them. It may be true that in the degenerate days of Rome the 
Roman army represented all that was left of Roman virtue, but 
I do not believe that we have yet fallen on such degenerate days. 
It was but a short time since that in another Republic some who 
cried out against a great national wrong were met with the 
counter cry that they were defaming the army; but the men 
who brought Dreyfus back from Devils Island did more for the 
honor of France than his persecutors did for the honor of the 
French army. 

I do not know, sir, to what extent this ‘‘ resentment’ prevails. 
It may be true that there are men in the Army who resent any 
pretensions of the civil authorities to meddle with military affairs. 
If so, I for one resent such arrogance, and I think it is time such 
officers and some other people should learn that the Army belongs 
to the Republic and that the Republic does not exist for the sake 
of the Army. I am ready to give all proper honor to those who 


| hold commissions in the Army of the United States, but it ought 
A wrong once committed must have | 


to be understood once for all that the American uniform can not 
honor the man who disgraces the uniform. I am not ready to 


| agree with the Senator from Alabama | Mr. MorGan] that the man 
| who wears the epaulets of an Army officer represents a majesty 
He reluctantly consented to the second. | greater than the majesty of the law. . 

It has been charged that we are defaming the Army when we 
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are simply dealing with the natural and inevitable con: 
the policy you have adopted. Itis charged that we are doing this 
in order to discredit the Administration. If we were really assail- 
ing the Army we.should be defending the Administration and its 
policy. If these atrocities are due simply to the innate depravity 
and ferocity of the American soldiers, then the Admisistration is 
not to blame, its policy is not to blame, and the Republican party 
is not to blame; but if, on the other hand, in spite of the fact that 
American soldiers are merciful and humane the war in the Philip- 
pines has become a war of almost unexampled cruelty, a war almost 
of extermination, then the fact is not due to the cruelty of the 
a soldiers but to the nature of the task they are set to 
perform. 

And that, sir,is the charge we make. We have not denounced 
our American soldiers in the Philippine Islands. We have simply 
denounced the cruel and wicked policy that sent them there. 
Ah, Mr. President, the authors of this policy have a much harder 
task to perform than that of defending the honor of the American 
Army. It isthe task of defending theirown. The Armyis doing 
what it was sent to do. It was sent to subjugate a people who 
prefer death to subjugation. It wasa bloody and a cruel task 
and it required bloody and cruel work. Upon the authors of 
this war of criminal aggression must rest the guilt; every drop 
of blood that has been shed is upon their hands and all great 
Neptune's ocean will not wash them clean. 

The men who say that we are defaming the American Army are 
simply trying to drag the debate down to the level of their own 
controversial faculties. It is not easy to meet the real facts and 
the real issue, but to say that one is slandering the American 
Army is a charge that any fool can utter and any parrot can be 
taught torepeat. Isay that theman who, here or elsewhere, seeks 
to excuse torture, the massacre of a whole people, the murder of | 
little children, has very little respect for the honor of the American 
Army, and he has none at all for hisown. Why should we not 
be allowed to criticise General Smith for a brutal and inhuman 
order? Smith himself would not hesitate one moment to hang a 
common soldier if he disobeyed his commands. Why may we 
not express our opinion of Smith when he violates all the rules of | 
civilized warfare, and does it, as he himself admits, against the 
wishes and feelings of his soldiers? 

Mr. President, I am glad that the feeling shown by certain | 
Senators here does not entirely represent public sentiment, even 
among Republicans. The late Postmaster-General, Mr. Smith, 
published an article a few days ago, which I regret that I have 
mislaid, in which he dealt with this question and in which he 
said that Republican Senators had made a great mistake in not 
promptly denouncing these infamies which have been perpetrated 
by Smith and other officers in the Philippine Islands, and he said 
that they had given a great advantage to their Democratic oppo- 
nents by permitting them to take the lead upon that question. 

Mr. President, it does seem to me that the question of cruelty, 
the question of torture, the question of slaughtering the people of 


a whole province, is not a question that should be partisan at all, | 


and there would have been nothing partisan in it if Senators 
upon the other side of the Chamber had united with us in de- 
nouncing it instead of standing up to denounce the men who pro- 
tested against it. 

We are not the only people in this country who do not admire 
General Smith. His critics are not confined to the Democratic 
party. Many Republican newspapers from one end of this country 
to the other, and I say it to their honor, have united in denounc- 
ing his order as one of the most brutal and inhuman ever issued 
in the history of the world. 

The New York Tribune said: 

wes was more merciful. He killed only the children, leaving the par- 
ents to live. 

The Philadelphia Press, whose owner is the late Postmaster- 
General, said: 


It is almost incredible that an American officer of any rank could have 
issued an order so shameful, inhuman, and barbarous, and it calls for instant 
rebuke, repudiation, and condemnation. We say this before hearing or 
considering his defense, for no defense can excuse such an order of ruthless 
and indiscriminate destruction. 


The Kansas City Journal said: 


The civilized people of the United States can contemplate such proceed- | 


ings only with feelings of horror. 


The St. Paul Press said: 

General Smith's instant dismissal from the service he has disgraced, by 
the Government he has disobeyed, will be an inadequate atonement for the 
dishonor he has brought upon the American name. 

Mr. President, it would have been better for all concerned, bet- 
ter for the honor of the American people and of the Government 
of the United States, if there had not been one voice raised upon 


4 


the floor of the United States Senate to palliate or excuse this 
ruthless, brutal and inhuman order of General Smith. — 

‘The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SpPoonER] complains of the 
partisan spirit shown by the minority in the investigation, and 


uencesof has represented us as advertising for witnesses who will testify to 


torture, with a declaration that no others need apply. If the 
Senator had possessed any information whatever with respect to 
the work of the committee he could not have made a statement 
so utterly unfair. It is not true that the Democrats of the com- 
mittee have sought to confine this investigation to the revelation . 
of tortures and similar outrages in the Philippines. 

The Senator might have heard the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lop@e] declare on the floor that every witness that had been 
examined before the committee had been summoned at the in- 
stance of the minority, except Governor Taft and Professor Bar- 


| rows; and as a matter of fact Governor Taft himself was the first 


witness suggested from the Democratic side. We called for Goy- 
ernor Taft, for General Otis, for General MacArthur, for General 


| Hughes, for Admiral Dewey, for General Anderson, and other 


witnesses of like character, all in sympathy with the Adininis- 


| tration and its policy. 


Again and again has the Senator and others on that side of the 
Chamber flaunted in our face the testimony of the very witnesses 
who were summoned to testify at our instance. We sought to 
bring before the committee every man who had a knowledge of 
affairs in the Philippines, and the very first names we suggested 
were those of leading Army officers and civil appointees of the 
Administration; and yet, sir, the Senator says that we have sought 
for no testimony except as to outrages and cruelties. 

There has been no partisanship upon our side in this matter. 
It has been upon the other. We have not advertised for wit- 
nesses to outrages in the Philippines. These stories, sir, had been 
current and notorious for two or three years. They had been 
published broadcast in every newspaper in the country. Does 
the Senator say that they should not have been investigated? 
Does he say they should have been passed in silence? Sir, there 
would have been no appearance of partisanship in the investiga- 
tion of these outrages if there had been no partisanship in the 
attempt to whitewash and suppress them. We have put honor- 
able and truthful Witnesses upon the stand who have testified to 
undisputed facts. There is only one witness upon these matters 
whose testimony has been called in question. The sin, therefore, 


_which we have committed, if sin there be, is in letting the truth 
| be known. 


Indeed, Senators upon the other side have seemed to regard it 


| asacrime to reveal the truth as to what is being done in the 


Philippine Islands. A distinguished gentleman of konorable 
character from the State of Massachusetts sent to the committee 


'the name of Mr. Grover Flint with a request that he be sum- 


moned as a witness. Mr. Flint came before the committee and 


_ told a story of the most terrible tortures inflicted upon a large 
| number of Filipinos who had done no wrong—tortures prolonged 





| 





in some cases to the point of death. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. LopGE] bore witness in his speech to the high char- 
acter and standing of Mr. Flint, but he emptied the vials of his 
wrath and scorn upon the head of the gentlemen who had in- 
formed the committee of this witness. Tothe Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts it seemed an unpatriotic act for a citizen to give toa 
committee charged with an important investigation the name of 
an honorable and truthful witness who possessed important in- 
formation. It is unpatriotic to reveal the truth, and it is patri- 
otic to conceal it—that seems to be the theory upon which some 
gentlemen are proceeding. We believe that it is our duty to get 
all the truth. 

Mr. President, it is important to know just what Senators mean 
when they say we are assailing the Army. The Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. LopGE] admits that we are not assailing the 
private soldiers; he has even taunted us with the accusation that 
we dare not do it. He said we had confined our attacks to the 
commanding officers because, as he intimated, we were afraid of 
the soldier vote. It is a fair retort to say that it is a regard for 
this same soldier vote that prompts theaccusation that we are as- 
sailing the Army. I care nothing, sir, for the imputations of the 
Senator from Massachusetts with respect to our motives. I am 
only concerned for the statement of fact. The Senator did say 
that we had not attacked the private soldiers, but have only as- 
sailed certain American officers. When Senators, therefore, say 
that we have assailed the Army we know what they mean. The 
leading officers constitute the ‘‘Army.”’ ; 

Mr. President, in every speech I have made upon this question 
I have distinctly asserted again and again that the great body of 
American soldiers Were not involved in these acts of cruelty and 
atrocity; that where they did so act they were driven to it against 
their own inclinations, and by the command of the higher officers. 
I wish here to put into the Recorp an extract from my previous 
speech upon this question: 

Mr. President, the Senator is attempting to shift the responsibility from 


| the commanders to the soldiers. It is not true that these atrocities have been 


due to rage or to lust for vengeance on the t of the American soldier. 
say, as I said the other day, that against their own will they have been driven 
to it by the orders of their commanding officers. 
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I referred to a signed letter of General Smith, in which he spoke Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President—— 
of his difficulty in overcoming the kindly feelings of his officers The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Tennes- 
and soldiers toward the Filipinos. The cordial relations between | see yield to the Senator from Indiana? 


soldiers and natives was one of the great difficulties he encoun- Mr. BEVERIDGE. Is the Senator through with his reference 
tered in the execution of what he himself called his “fire and | to the testimony of Flint? 
sword policy.”’ Mr. CARMACK. Yes; I am about through. 


Mr. President, it has been no pleasure to us to dwell upon these | Mr. BEVERIDGE. I was going to ask the Senator why he did 
scenes; but it is a duty which must be performed if we would | not refer to that portion of the testimony of Flint with reference 
save the nation from an indelible stain. The present time may | to the usual and ordinary conduct of the American officers and 
close its eyes-to the hideous spectacle and stop its ears to the cry | soldiers toward the Filipinos, which he testified was uniformly 
of mercy, but history will see and hear and tell the truth. It is | kind and considerate? 
our hope that passing events may not go into history until some-| Mr. CARMACK. Well, Mr. President, I had already said that 
thing has been done to relieve the nation of the shame and dis- | myself. 
honor that is being put upon its record. | Mr. BEVERIDGE. Why did the Senator mention one portion 

These revelations have their proper place in this debate because | of his testimony and not mention the other and more important 
they are the natural and inevitable developments of the policy of portion of his testimony? 
subjugation and conquest. Mr. CARMACK. Mr. President, I am dealing with evils that 

I have before referred to the testimony of the Federal party, | ought to be stopped. Iam not trying to put an end to kindness. 
the recognized friends of our sovereignty, that the whole people| Mr. BEVERIDGE. Is that the reason why the Senator did 
were united in a bitter and irreconcilable hatred of colonial rule— | not mention it? 
the hatred described by them as being so strong that even after Mr. CARMACK. Iam not trying to stop kind treatment 
their armies were dispersed and all hope was gone the people | Mr. BEVERIDGE. Is that the reason why the Senator did not 
preferred the peace of death and the grave to the peace of sub- | mention the kind treatment of American officers and soldiers, 
mission to the yoke of a foreign government. which has been, according to the testimony of all witnesses, the 

Mr. President, in a conflict where the war cry of death or sub- | usual and ordinary course? 
mission is met by the war cry of liberty or death, hostilities must Mr. CARMACK. Mr. President, I have said that myself. I 
inevitably proceed to the last limits of fury and ferocity. Where | did not say that Mr. Flint had said that or that any other par- 
the element of race hatred is added to the natural hatred engen- | ticular witness had said it. I say it myself, as my own conclu- 
dered by a war of sabjugation there will be bloody deeds and bloody | sions from all the testimony of all the witnesses. 
reprisals. When we exhibit the horrors that have been enacted Mr. BEVERIDGE. Mr. President 
in the Philippines, we simply give the American people a picture Mr. CARMACK. But there is no use in my dwelling upon the 
of imperialism at work. conceded fact that as a general rule the treatment of Filipinos by 

Mr. President. I have dealt in general terms with some of the | officers and soldiers is kindly. I have said that again and again. 
cruelties and tortures that have been inflicted in the Philippine | I am dwelling upon the things I want stopped, and that is cruelty 
Islands. I wish to put a few extracts in the testimony on this | and torture in the Philippine Islands. 
question into the REcorb. The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Tennes- 

Lieut. Grover Flint, of the Thirty-fifth Infantry, a grandson | see yield to the Senator from Indiana? 
of the famous late Dr. Austin Flint, a son-in-law of the no less| Mr. CARMACK. Certainly. 
famous late John Fiske, and a graduate of Harvard University,| Mr. BEVERIDGE. Ido not want to interrupt the Senator, 
served for about a year and a half in the Philippines—from Novem- | but I should like to ask him if he thinks the fact that he men- 
ber, 1899, to April, 1901. He testified before the Senate commit- | tions it himself relieves him of the necessity of referring .to the 
tee that he was present in May, 1900, when the water torture was | testimony of a witness? If that is so, the Senator has mentioned 
administered to about 20 different men by the Macabebe scouts | innumerable times the cruelty of our officers and soldiers. Why, 
and men of his own regiment. The Macabebe scouts were under | then, does he refer to the testimony of Mr. Flint upon that point 
a sergeant, a regular American soldier who was on detail duty, | and not upon the other point? 
and the American officer in command of the forces at the time, Mr. CARMACK. Mr. President, there is absolutely no issue 
one Major Geary, was cognizant of what was going on, but made | between us on that point at all. 
no apparent effort to stop these atrocities. Mr. BEVERIDGE. In other words, why does the Senator refer 

The witness testified that he saw men thrown down and heard | to the testimony of a witness concerning the exceptions, which 
their groans; that he saw one man who he thought was going | are the cruelty testimony, and not to the general course and ordi- 
to die after receiving this torture, and that he had indirect evi- | nary conduct of American officers and men? Why does he pick 
dence that one man did die. He also saw the teeth of two old | out the exceptional cruelty and neglect referred to in the witness's 
men knocked out by the device which was forced into their | testimony and not refer to his testimony as to the general kind- 
mouths during the administration of the torture to hold their | ness of American officers and men? 
jaws apart. He told the committee how the torture is adminis- Mr. CARMACK. Both the Senator from Indiana and myself 
tered, in these words: are agreed upon the fact that the majority of American officers 

A man is thrown down on his back, and three or four men sit or stand on | 224 soldiers are kindly and humane in their dealings with the 
his arms and legs and hold him down, and either a gun barrel or a rifle | Filipinos. While these things are exceptional in the sense that 
par a coreee ~~ << ee as big - a belaying pin (that is, wee = they are perpetrated by a comparatively small number of sol- 
imo circumference) sssimply thrust Into his jaws and. nis Jaws are thrust | diers, they have yet prevailed to a very considerable extent and 
be held firmly. His jaws are forced openasa gag. Inthe case of very old | toa sufficient extent to deserve the attention of the American 
mee Se seen their teeth fall out—I mean when it was done a little | people and the American Congress, and it is our duty to demand 

“tee simply held down and then water is poured onto his face, down his | that they shall cease. It has been denied by authority that any 
throat and nose froma jar, and that is kept up until the man gives some sign | of these things have occurred, and it is necessary to prove that 


of giving in or becomes unconscious; and when he becomes unconscious he | they have occurred in order to enforce our demand that they 
is simply rolled aside and he is allowed to come to. I know that in a great 5 : 


inany cases, in almost every case, the men have been a little roughly handled. shall be stopped. I did not go at length into Mr. Flint’s testi- 
They were rolled aside rudely, so that water was expelled. A man suffers | mony, but said that I would insert extracts from it in the Recorp; 
tremendously, there is no doubt about that. His suffering must be that of a | if there is any particular part of it the Senator would like to have 
man who is drowning, but who can not drown. in, if he will indicate it I will insert it in the Recorp. 

The witness said that he had even seen a foot placed upon the Mr. BEVERIDGE. No; I am perfectly willing that the Sena- 
Victim’s stomach as a means of forcing the water out; that he | tor shall put anything in the Recorp he pleases without reading 
had witnessed the administration of this form of torture to fully | and that he may make such selections as he thinks will sustain 
~0 men one morning, and that fully 30 had been tortured at | his contention. I shall not do as a Senator did this morning when 
the same place and by the same men the night before, making 50 | I made a similar request, object to the presentation of testimony 
men in all upon whom he knew that this barbarous atrocity had | of witnesses taken before the committee that is proper or perti- 
been inflicted by men serving under the American flag in the | nent. The Senator called attention to exceptional outrages, but 
Philippine Islands, and at that one place. But he testified to | did not call attention to the general consideration and kindness 
having witnessed the administration of the torture to 15 ‘men on |’ and courtesy and care, unexampled, I believe. even in the history 
another occasion, north of San Miguel, about January, 1901. of civilized warfare, which American officers and soldiers have 

_The ‘professed object of these tortures was to compel men to | shown to the Paaeeeen anon and prisoners, which is testified 
give up their arms, but in this latter case no arms were procured | to by every witness who has testified upon that point. 
and none were asked for. In the language of the witness, it was Mr. CARMACK. Mr. President, the Senator from Indiana—— 
done =a as a matter of ‘* routine.’’ A number of the natives Mr. BEVERIDGE. I am perfectly willing that the Senator 
subjected to this torture had no arms of any kind to surrender | shall control whatever he wishes to put in the REecorp without 
and no information they could impart, and these were the ones | objection from me. 
who suffered most. | Mr. CARMACK. My friend from Indiana is an adroit and 
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clever debater, but he might descant for a week upon the virtues 
of the American Army and he might prove to the satisfaction of 
everybody in the world—and I have no doubt he could do that— 
that an overwhelming majority of the officers and soldiers in the 
Philippines are kindly and humane, but that would not be any 
excuse for Smith. [Laughter.] 
ee BEVERIDGE. Mr. President, I do not wish to interrupt 
the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Tennes- 
see yield to the Senater from Indiana? 

Mr. CARMACK. Certainly. 

Mr. BEVERIDGE. 


get the Senator to confess that the reverse is true as to a great 
majority of the American ofiicersand men. That, Mr. President, 
is the point. 
upon the whole military establishment of the Philippines the 
stigma of his picture of General Smith, and I do not know 
whether it isan accurate one or not. I did not want to interrupt 
the Senator a moment ago, but the Senator referred to the order 
of General Smith. That order he could not produce, and it has 
not yet been produced, and we do not know whether such an 
order has been issued or not. It is worth while to show some 
respect to a man who has spent nearly forty years of his life in 
defense of his country’s flag. 

Mr. CARMACK. Mr. President, it may suit the Senator’s 
purpose to say that he has got me to “‘ confess”’ that a majority 


But. Mr. President, it is a good deal of a | 
reply to the attempt to paint the entire American Army, men | 
and officers, as being of the type which the Senator describes, to | 


The point is that the Senator has attempted to cast | 





of the officers and men are not cruel, but as a matter of fact I | 
have asserted that plainly, distinctly, and unequivocally in every | 


speech I have made. I have repeated that assertion to-night. I 
had a controversy with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. DoLLiver] 
upon the very point that where the soldiers did participate in 
these outrages it was forced upon them by their superior officers. 
There never was an army that did not contain enough bad men 
to spread death and terror and desolation in their path if not kept 
under proper restraint. What difference does it make, so far as 
its effect upon the people is concerned, that a majority of the 
soldiers did not sympathize with the policy of torture and exter- 
mination? How many men does it take to burn a village, or a 
hundred villages? How many does it take to torture unarmed 
noncombatants? How many does it take to make a “ howling 
wilderness?’’ No matter how many there were who did not 
approve of these things, there were enough to do them. 

jut, sir, to return to the story of these tortures. To illustrate 
the recklessness with which the water torture was inflicted, here 
isa case of a guide who had been impressed into the service of 


| ach as hard as he could strike him, just as rapidly as he could. 
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Panay Island, on August 21 and 23, 1900, forcing from such men 
a confession of their complicity in the ‘‘confessed’’ murder of 
Private O’Hearn, and in consequence of this alleged confession 
(thus wrung from them under duress) five or six were shot, one 
was released, and the othersescaped. Sergeant Hallock says that 
Sergeant Manning ordered the administration of the torture to 
these men, and Sergeant Manning admits it. 

Sergeant Hallock testified that he knew of the burning of as 
many as a half dozen towns, ranging from 3,000 to 8,000 in- 
habitants, one of them being the town of Tubungan, about haif- 
way from Leon to Igbaras. These two witnesses differ as to the 
number shot and the number who escaped—Hallock saying that 
five or six were shot, one was released, and the others escaped, 
while Manning says that nine were shot and two escaped. Man- 
ning also testified to having seen at least a half dozen barrios, or 
towns, burned during the summer of 1900, but he could not give 
their respective names. 

Corpl. Daniel J. Evans, of the Twelfth Infantry Volunteers, 
testified to having seen the water torture administered to a man 
in the Ilocano Province, at Ilocos Norte, Luzon Island, about 
August, 1900. This was a most ferocious case, according to the 
witness. Here is the way he describes it: 

The first thing, one of the Americans—I mean one of the scouts for the 
Americans—grabbed one of the men by the head and jerked his head back, 
and then they tooka tomato can and poured water down his throat until he 
could hold no more; and during this time one of the natives had a rattan 
whip about as large as my finger, and he struck him on the face and on the 
bare back, and every time they would strike him it would raise a large welt, 
and some blood would come. And when this native could hold no more wa- 
ter, then they forced a gag into his mouth; they stood him up and tied his 
hands behind him; they stood him up against a post and fastened him so he 
could not move. 

Then one man, an American soldier, Frank Koehler, who was over 6 feet 
talland who was very strong too, struck this native in the pit of the stom- 
It seemed as 


if he did not get tired of striking him with his clenched fist. He struck him 


| right in the pit of the stomach, and it made the native very sick. They kept 


that operation up for quite a time, and finally I thought the fellow was 


| about to die. 


the American forces and who had guided them correctly, but | 


when they reached the place the insurgents they were looking for 
had fled. They knocked the guide down and tortured him until 
they finally became convinced that he was acting in perfect hon- 
esty and good faith. 

Sergt. Charles 8S. Riley, Sergt. Edward J. Davis, and Private 
William Lewis Smith, of the Twenty-sixth Infantry Volunteers, 
corroborate each other’s testimony before the Senate committee 
in giving the details of the administration of this horrible torture 
upon the presidente of Igbaras, Iloilo Province, Panay Island, on 
November 27, 1900, and the two policemen who were tortured at 
the same time, and to the burning of the town of Igbaras (con- 
taining some 10,000 or 12,000 inhabitants) on the strength of the 
supposed ‘* confessions’? which were wrung from these outraged 
victims on that occasion, without provocation and in the pres- 


ence of American officers, who superintended its administration. | 


Private Smith admitted that he set fire to some of the town him- 
self, and that the administration of this water torture was so 
common that there was a regular ‘* water detail.’’ 

Now, sir, as to the provocation for this torture, Private Smith 
was asked if there had not been a number of murders of Ameri- 
can soldiers. He answered: ‘* Not in our district. We never had 


a soldier injured in our district until after that time; but in other | 


districts they did.” 
the soldiers condemned these outrages and thought it ‘‘ very 
cruel treatment.’’ ‘‘I never saw a man killed or injured until 
after the burning of Igbaras. We occupied five towns, and we 
had anywhere from 10 to 18 men in each town.”’ Sergeant Davis, 
who testified to the same facts regarding the water cure and to 


the burning of this town, declared that they had no trouble with | 
the people, and that they had shown no unfriendliness to the Ameri- | 


can Army. He also said there was a regular ‘‘ water detail’’— 
men designated for the special duty of administering this water 
torture. Yet this whole town of 10,000 inhabitants was burned 
to the ground after the presidente and police had been subjected 
to 1 


rture. 


Sergts. Leroy E. Hallock and Januarius Manning, of the 
Twenty-sixth Infantry Volunteers, tell substantially the same 


story about the torturing of some ten or twelve men at Leon, 


In answer to further questions he said that | 


There was no apparent effort to conceal what was going on, 
and the commanding officer, Capt. Robert K. Evans, was not 
over 200 yards away at the time, and, according to this witness, 
this water-torture practice ‘“‘has been the talk of almost the 
whole Army. They do nottry to conceal it.’’ The witness could 
have witnessed other cases of torture if he had desired to do so, 
and he himself knew of about five barrios being burned. These 
barrios were villages, and as many as 24 men, women, and chil- 
dren would live in one house together. 

Sergt. Isadore H. Dube, of the Twenty-sixth Infantry Volun- 
teers, after being advised by the committee that he would be com- 
pelled to disclose the names of any officers who were implicated 
in administering the water torture, very reluctantly made this 
statement: 

Iwas on guard. I don’t remember the date nor the month. I was in com- 
mand of Jaro, Panay, P. I.,and some natives were confined in the guard- 
house by order of Captain Glenn, who is now, I believe,a major. I think he 
was judge-advocate of the Department of the Visayas; and I was sent with 
this native—I don’t remember the native’s name—to bring him over to Lieu- 
tenant Conger’s house, which was in that town. I did so. I brought the 
native over,and Lieutenant Conger and Captain Glenn and two or three pri- 
vates of the Eighteenth Infantry administered the water cure to this native. 
I don’t know for what cause; but the native appeared to me to be sort of a 
wealthy and intelligent native—he had some education. 

The witness also told of a woman prisoner being confined in 
one big room for over three weeks with fourteen or fifteen male 
prisoners without any possibility of personal privacy. The wit- 
ness also saw several dwelling houses burned in January, 1900, on 
Panay Island, as well as great quantities of rice destroyed. 

Sergt. Richard V. Hughes, of Company H, Eighth Regular 
Infantry, told the committee about the administration of the 
water torture to a native, by order of Lieutenant Merchant, 
about 6 miles from Magdalena, in Laguna Province, on Septem- 
ber 26, 1901. Lieutenant Merchant ordered Private Haler to 
strike the native and knock him down, and Private Haler did so. 
The native had no arms and had committed no wrong of any 
kind, but because he could not or did not give the information 


| demanded of him he was knocked down a second time by order 


of Lieutenant Merchant. The witness also testified to having 

seen a guide first whipped severely with the branch of a tree by 
| two privates, in obedience to the orders of Lieutenant Merchant, 
|and then tortured unmercifully with the water cure, in obedi- 
ence to the orders of the same officer. 

The witness saw three houses, occupied by women—one of them 
| acripple, who was utterly helpless—burned by order of Lieutenant 
| Merchant. Everything in the houses were burned, and the crip- 
| ple woman was left upon the bare ground. She could not walk; 
/she had to crawl upon her hands and knees. This witness also 

testified to something quite oriental in the conduct of this same 
| officer, Lieutenant Merchant—that he compelled prisoners of war 
' to act as a pack team in carrying his wife some 7 miles over 
' pretty rough road, from Santa Cruz to Magdelena, This witness 
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also saw several villages burned outside of Nacarlan, about the 21st 
or 22d day of May, 1901, and he had heard of many other towns 
and barrios being burned, but had not seen any others himself. 
Then we have the report of the inspector-general and of Gen- 
erals Wheaton and MacArthur as to the terrible outrages perpe- 
trated by the Macabebes employed in the military service of the 


United States. It was only by accident, so to speak, that the 
facts reached General MacArthur, a humane and chivalrous gen- 
tleman. There are about 1,500 of these Macabebe savages under 
American officers. The story as revealed in this report is one of 
rapine, plunder, rape, and murder. The report shows further 
that the officers commanding these savages exercised no effective 
restraint upon them, and when they broke loose in a saturnalia of 
crime, pillaging a town, beating and killing men, and ravishing 
women, these officers made no effort to punish, but tried to deny 
and conceal the fact. General Wheaton, in his report, says that 
‘these Malay savages will always be liable to commit crime alike 
disgraceful to our service and an outrage upon humanity;’’ but 
as they are the only natives friendly to the United States, we must 
continue to employ them, in spite of the fact, as General Wheaton 
himself declares, that they will ‘‘rob and ravish whenever they 
have the opportunity.’’ Mr. President, I do not arraign our 
generals in the Philippines, but I denounce any policy that makes 
it necessary for us to employ murderers, robbers, and ravishers 
against any ple. 

We have also a story set forth by Governor Livingston, of the 
province of Sorsogon, which has few parallels for cold-blooded 
atrocity. In this case the governor says that he delayed report- 
ing the facts because the military authorities had justified the 
acts in question and he desired to make a thorough investigation. 
The facts revealed in his investigation were that the presidente 
of a town, an upright and intelligent man, with a policeman in 
the same town, were taken out into the woods, compelled to dig 
their own graves, and then shot, having, however, previously been 
tortured. The governor reports that the charge against this presi- 
dente was false and that he was faithful and loyal to the United 
States. 

It has been claimed that these atrocities have been inflicted by 
way of retaliation. I wonder if the Senator from Massachusetts 
has ever paused to consider what this defense may lead to in his 
own country. We have had some terrible scenes in the South, 
and you have had some in the North, where a whole community, 
driven to madness, has risen up to execute lawless vengeance for 
someawfulcrime. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. McLaur1 | 
detailed one especially horrible in its circumstances a few days 
ago. And yet, sir, the people of that community, as the Senator 
rm — satisfied to wreak their vengeance upon the criminal 

lumseif, 

But suppose, sir, in some of these communities the people should 
be driven to such a pitch of madness that they should not only 
wreak their vengeance upon the criminal, but upon all the mem- 
bers of his race indiscriminately. Suppose that should be done. 
Then, sir, they would havea right to expect that the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts would be their apologist and defender. 
He seemed to think it quite natural that men in the Philippines, 
because some of their comrades have been murdered, should seize 
upon innocent people, having no connection whatever with the 
crime, and subject them to torture, or should lay waste a whole 
province and destroy a whole people from 10 years old upward. 


That seemed to the Senator from Massachusetts as a natural act | 


of vengeance. 

The apologists for lynching in the South, I have no doubt, will 
be glad to hear from the Senator from Massachusetts. I am not 
and never have been of that number. I have never sought to up- 
hold mob law. I have never been a defender of the practice of 
executing lawless vengeance upon any criminal, no matter how 
black might be his crime. 

We have had, sir, a terrible problem to deal with in my part of 
the country, and it is an unfortunate thing that while some of us 
are doing our very best to create a public sentiment that will be 
effective in putting an end to lynching and to mob law the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts should lend the weight of 
his great and distinguished name to excuse it. 

The Senator from Massachusetts set forth a long and bloody 
chapter of terrible deeds committed by the Filipinos, and tried 
to make it appear that whatever wrongs had been perpetrated 
upon the Filipinos had been for retaliation or revenge. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the law of retaliation is a recognized rule of warfare, and 
its limits are strictly defined. The very order which defines the 
law of retaliation absolutely forbids the use of torture to extract 
confessions. These tortures were applied for the purpose of forc- 
ing confessions, of securing information, and the surrender of 
arms. There was no pretense of retaliation in it. People have 
been tortured who had neither arms nor information, and who 
had done no wrong. It has been shown by the testimony of wit- 








nesses before the committee that the soldiers themselves were 
opposed to these outrages. It has been shown that throughout 
an entire district occupied by American troops there had not been 
a single offense committed against American soldiers until after 
the water torture and town burning began. So I say there is no 
retaliation whatever in the business. 

Some days ago I denied the statement made upon the other side 
that these cruelties were inflicted by the American soldiers out 
of the feeling of hatred or revenge for the murder of their com- 
rades. I declared, on the contrary, that the friendliness of the 
soldiers toward the natives was the subject of complaint and that 
they had to be almost scourged to this bloody and atrocious work. 
There has been an effort to lighten the responsibility of Smith for 
what took place in Samar by saying that the soldiers had been 
maddened by the Balangiga massacre. I have already dealt with 
that affair, which was the act of the inhabitants of a single com- 
munity taking a horrible revenge for acts of tyranny and oppres- 
sion inflicted upon themselves. General Smith himself bears wit- 
ness that the private soldiers had no sympathy with his bloody 


| and remorseless policy. 


I wish to call attention to a letter over his own signature in tho 
Manila Critic, speaking of the conditions in Samar: 

It did not take long before it was quite patent to any observer that only 
the “fireand-sword” policy could succeed in bringing these people to under- 
stand that they must come under the absolute and complete control of the 
United States. The inhabitants are all our enemies, and those who live near 
the garrisons do so only to give assistance to the armed ones in the moun- 
tains. And it seems almost impossible to impress this fact upon our officers 
and soldiers, who have the love for the “‘iittle brown brothers” ingrafted in 
their natures, 


And so on, 


Little or nothing has been done, owing toa feeling of security and confi- 
dence which had been engendered by officers who loved the “little brown 
brother” and imagined the natives were angels and only needed wings to 
make them perfect. 

That, sir, was the feeling among the soldiers and the subordi- 
nate officers toward the Filipinos. It was Smith himself who was 
constantly attempting to destroy the feelings of friendship and 
confidence that existed between the soldiers and the natives and 
driving them to deeds of cruelty. 

Our reconcentrado policy in the Philippines has been defended 
as gentle and humane. I have no doubt that there are some 

-amps that are conducted on humane principles, but the Senator 
from Georgia |Mr. Bacon] read a letter a few days ago from an 
officer in the Philippines that gave a horrible description of this 
concentration business. He did not give the name of the officer, 
but he vouched for him as a man of high character, thoroughly 
trustworthy, a graduate of West Point. It is a significant fact, 
sir, that men like the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] and the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] have information from 
Army officers for whose character they can vouch, but whose 
names they dare not divulge. We know that officers in the Army 
do not like to give information that would be unpleasant to their 
superior officers or to the Administration; but when the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] vouches for the character of any man 
I do not believe that any Senator in this Chamber will have any 
doubt whatever as to the integrity of that witness. 

Here is an order given by General Smith in November, 1901, in 
which he says: 

He desires to announce to all the influential natives of the district, and 
especially to those in the island of Samar, that up to and including the 10th 
day of November, 1901, those who desire to establish the fact that they are 
friendly to the American Government can do so in any one of the following 
ways: 

First. By giving information as to the location of any guns used for the 
purpose of insurrection. 

Second. By giving information as to the whereabouts of persons in insur- 
rection. : : 

Third. By inducing persons in insurrection to present themselves with 
their rifles or other arms to the nearest American official. 

~~ can not establish the fact of their friendship by protestations of any 
kind. 

Those who fail to avail themselves of the opportunity presented will be 
regarded as distinctly unfriendly to the American Government, and will be 
treated accordingly. 

Mr. President, there are three distinct methods by which the 
people of that district are to be allowed to prove that they are 
friendly to the United States. They are to give information as to 
guns, information as to the whereabouts of persons in insurrec- 
tion, or induce persons in insurrection to present themselves with 
their rifles or other arms to the nearest American official, and 
they must do that within ten days. If within that time these 
men are not able to give information as to where any insurgents 
are secreted or where any of their arms are hidden, and if they 
are not able to induce any of them to surrender, then, as we are 
further informed, they are to be banished to the island of Guam, 

their wives and their children are to be driven into the moun- 
tains, and their houses and the whole town in which they live are 
to be burned to the ground, That is mercy and humanity! 
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Here, sir, is a description of the process of establishing a con- 
centration camp, by the Manila News, a paper entirely in sym- 
pathy with the practice and with the military authorities: 


The transport Lawton returned yesterday afternoon from a two weeks’ 
cruise, touching at Catbalogan, Cebu, Perang-Perang, and Davao. On her 
outward passage she took 200 Ilocano scouts for the Samar service. 

On the arrival of the Lawton at Catbalogan Brigadier-General Smith had 
been in Samar about ten days, and his strong policy was already making 
itself felt. He had already ordered all natives to present themselves in cer- 
tain of the coast towns, saying that those who were found outside would be 
shot and no questions asked. The time limit had expired when the Lawton 
reached Catbalogan, and General Smith was as good as his word. 
of reconcentration is said to be the most effective thing of the kind ever seen 
in these islands under any flag. All suspects, including Spaniards and half- 
breeds, were rounded up in big stockades and kept under guard. Among 
these were numerous presidentes of some towns on the western coast of 
Samar, who assisted in smuggling rill to the insurrectos. 
rascals were gathered in and made to give up the proceeds of their traffic, 
amounting to thousands of dollars, which were confiscated. 


General Bell issues the same kind of an order, in which he de- 
clares that all the people of influence, all the wealthy people, 
and especially all the priests, are to be regarded as enemies of the 
United States. The priests are to be regarded as worse than any- 
body else, worse than the armed insurgents. If thereis the slight- 
est ground of suspicion against these people, whether there is 
proof enough to convict them or not, they are to be arrested; 


His policy | ** . - 
rer anen | pinos with some captured Americans, were exhausted and starv- 
| Ing. 


| the mercifulness of the American 
| them making their last stand for li 


Who would answer for 
a if we could imagine 


with the fury and ferocity of despair. 


rty against a powerful in 
vader? Sir, I want to call attention to the fact that the very last 
act and order of Aguinaldo as commander of the Philippine forces 
was to give bread to starving Americans and to command that 
they should be kindly treated. 

The story of that transaction, as related by the heroic Funston, 
presents a contrast that should bring the blush of shame to every 
American cheek. Funston’s party, disguised as a body of Fili- 


They sent to Aguinaldo for food, and he sent them food, 


with orders to treat the American prisoners well. In his speech 


| before the Lotus Club General Funston tells of all this, and then 


A number of these | , M | 
| presents his own conduct in vivid contrast. 


He tells how they 
rushed upon Aguinaldo and his body guard and fired upon them. 
One of Aguinaldo’s officers, wounded in the shoulder, jumped 


| into the river, but Funston’s valiant Macabebes “‘ fished him out 


and. kicked him all the way up the bank and asked him how he 
liked it.”’ A wounded man, Mr. President; a prisoner of war; a 
man who had just given them bread when they were starving. 
They kicked this wounded prisoner and asked him how he liked 


' it; and as Funston related this humorous incident the overfed 


and, finally, if they can not find any ground of suspicion against | 


them, they must arrest them anyhow, because it is said, ‘‘ If you 
arrest a man and put him in jail, sometimes you can get evidence 
against him when you could not get it against him if he were 
free.’ So men are arrested and put in jail not because there is 
any proof against them, but because there is not; and in the 
meanwhile the common people are to be arrested for trivial of- 
fenses and put in jail and held there on the promise of freedom 


if they will testify against the rich people. Whom could you not | 


convict under such practices as these? 


Mr. President, I have no doubt that there were many hor- | 
rible atrocities perpetrated by the Filipinos; perpetrated, some | 


by insurgents, some by mere outlaws and robbers and la- 
drones in the Philippine Islands; but, sir, when we find cruelties 
perpetrated under the command of American officers, cruelties 
not perpetrated for the purpose of retaliation, but perpetrated 
in cold blood, for the purpose of extorting information and as 
a mere system of warfare, we have no right to say that the Fil- 
ipinos were the first to begin this business. 

Mr. President, we have only been hearing one side of this busi- 
We have refused to hear the other side. I want to call 
attention to the fact that from the very beginning of hostilities 
there has been a deliberate conspiracy of suppression and falsifi- 
cation with respect to everything that has occurred in the Phil- 
ippine Islands. I have shown heretofore that the censorship 
there was conducted simply and solely upon the principle of sup- 
pressing everything that might hurt the Republican party. Those 
were the express orders given to the censor. Under those orders 
he excluded an item of news with reference to the currency on 
the ground that it would encourage the silver men in the United 
States and that his orders were to ‘let nothing go that would 
hurt the Administration.”’ 

The representative of the Associated Press, after he came 
back to this country, made a statement with respect to this very 
matter. 
ties many stories became current here in the newspapers of the 
mutilation of the bodies of American soldiers by the Filipino in- 
surgents. After this correspondent returned he made a state- 
ment in which he said that the first mutilation of the dead was 


ness. 


| pine Islands. 


| for other offenses. 


degenerates of the Lotus Club patted their fat hands together and 
laughed with delight. ‘‘Give them food; treat them well ’’—it 
was the despised Filipino who said that. ‘‘ They kicked him up 
the bank and asked him how he likéd it ’’—it was a general in 
the American Army who said that. 

Mr. President, the gravamen of the accusation in this matter 
is that there has been no real effort on the part of the Adminis- 
tration or on the part of the War Department to put an end to 
these atrocities. 

I spoke the other day with respect to the inadequacy of the 

unishments inflicted for these crimes. I declared that there had 
een practically no punishment whatever for torture in the Philip- 
The Senator from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER] sharply 
contradicted my statement and presented a list of punishments 
I have here a table that was sent to our com- 


| mittee from the War Department, the memorandum showing 
| trials of officers, enlisted men, and camp followers for offenses 


of cruelty against natives in the Philippines and for violations of 
the laws of war. 
Here is Second Lieut. William M. Capp, Sixth Artillery, charged 


| with the offense of firing into a town and looting it, and the pun- 


| ishment of Lieutenant Capp for firing recklessly into that town 


and looting it was a reprimand. 

Here is Lieut. Bissell Thomas, Thirty-fifth Volunteer Infantry, 
who was charged with assaulting prisoners and cruelty. The 
cruelty in this case amounted ‘‘almost to acute torture.’’ He 
was fined $300 and received a reprimand. 

Here is the case of Second Lieut. Francis J. Ellison, Thirtieth 


| Volunteer Infantry, for looting and encouraging the same, and 


| 


We remember that during the early part of the hostili- | 


perpetrated by some miscreants from the American Army, and | 


that there never had been a case of mutilation by the Filipinos | 
| ishment was inflicted about two years ago, in 1900, and he will 


until after this occurred. All this was excluded. It could not 
get past the Administration censor there. The effort from the 
very beginning was to do everything, to publish everything, that 
could excite hatred and loathing and distrust on the part of the 
American people toward the people of the Philippine Islands. 
That policy has been responsible for the whole business, and 
to-day the War Department has been engaged in looking up 
every outrage, every crime perpetrated by Filipinos against 
Americans, and it has been just as busy in suppressing every- 
thing in the way of outrage upon the Filipinos themselves. 
General MacArthur testified that the Filipinos by nature are a 
gentle, a kindly, and a generous people. The first Philippine 


the Philippine Islands are a gentle race, kindly, docile, and 
normally obedient to authority. Governor Taft says that they 


| 


his punishment was a reprimand. 

Capt. Isaiah H. Baker, of the Forty-sixth Volunteer Infantry, 
who was charged with permitting looting, received a reprimand. 

Capt. George W. Brandle, Twenty-seventh Volunteer Infantry, 
charged with torture by causing natives to be hung by the neck 
for ten seconds—reprimand. 

Second Lieut. Alvin 8. Perkins, Twenty-seventh Volunteer In- 
fantry, charged with torture by causing natives to be hung by 
the neck for ten seconds—reprimand. 

Mr. RAWLINS. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. CARMACK. Certainly. 

Mr. RAWLINS. The Senator will notice that even that pun- 


notice that since 1900 not even a reprimand has been inflicted 


| upon any person for putting people to torture. 


Mr. CARMACK. That is what I was going to say. Those 


| were the punishments for torture. Up to that time they did 
_mildly reprimand people for hanging and torturing prisoners 0! 


| War, 


They did, up to two years ago, reprimand them; and one 
man, who probably kept the prisoners hanging a little too long, 
was fined $300; but they have abandoned all that. There is not 


a single case upon the record of any man, officer or soldier, hav- 


ing been punished for inflicting the water torture; there is no 


evidence that any effort whatever has been made to put an end 
Commission in one of their reports declared that the natives of | to it, and the facts in regard to this matter have been notorious 


} 
| 


for the last three years; they have been published broadcast 
through the press of the country from one end of it to the other, 


are gentle and kindly until their ferocity is aroused by war. | and they have been again and again brought to the attention of 

Well, Mr. President, a great many people are gentle and kindly | the War Department with request for investigation. 

until their ferocity is aroused by war. af 
It is admitted that Aguinaldo dealt kindly and gently with the 

Spanish prisoners. 

American prisoners. The savagery and brutality began when 

the people were driven to the last ditch, when they were fighting ' Philippine Islands. I said with respect to 


It is admitted that he dealt kindly with | lished in the United States. 


Mr. President, we have had some so-called investigations based 
upon letters from soldiers in the Philippines that had been pub- 
These investigations were ordered 
by the War Department and conducted by Army officers in ‘the 
these investigations 
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that their only object was to wring from the soldiers a retraction 


of their statements and that such had been the result of every 
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that the best way to punish the men was to inflict misery and 
suffering upon the women and children. The desolation of whole 


such investigation. A great wave of horror swept over the other | provinces, an order for the extermination of a whole people, the 
side of the Chamber and a deep and shuddering groan went up | massacre of little children, such are the facts that have come to 


when I made the statement. Some Senators on the other side 
seemed to think that I had made a wild and rash and reckless 
accusation. 

Mr. President, I did not speak rashly or recklessly, and I say 
now, with all the deliberationand gravity that should accompany 
such a statement, that every such investigation has been a farce 
and a fraud, and that the only end in view has been to obtain by 
some means a withdrawal of the charge by the soldier who made 
it. The distinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] 
said in the course of his speech ‘‘ that you will never get officers 
or soldiers in the standing Army, as a rule, to give testimony 
which they think will be disagreeable to their superiors or to the 
War Department.’’ And the Senator subsequently put a very 
pertinent and very significant question when he asked: ‘‘ When 


Theodore Roosevelt, an officer of volunteers, told his story about | 


the canned beef and the military supplies, and every officer in 
the Regular Army, who knew the facts just as he did, contra- 
dicted him in the investigation, does he believe that Theodore 
Roosevelt or the officers of the Regular Army told the truth?’’ 


If aman should answer that question in such a way as not to | 


reflect upon the honor of the President of the United States, some 
people might say that he was reflecting upon the honor of the 
American Army. It seems a hard thing to say, sir, that you can 
not get officers and men in the Regular Army to give testimony 
that would be displeasing to the War Department, and yet I be- 


lieve that every Senator in this Chamber is conscious of the fact | 


that the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] has correctly 
stated the case. How does it happen that he and other Senators 
have declared that they have statements from Army officers for 
whose character they can vouch, but whose names they are not 
at liberty to divulge? What influence is operating upon these 
officers except the apprehension that by telling what they know 
they might incur the displeasure of the powers that be? 

For several years, sir, letters have been published broadcast 
through the press of the country, letters from soldiers who claim 
to be eyewitnesses of the scenes described, telling of some very 
horrible thingsin the Philippine Islands. It was areflection upon 
the Administration and upon the War Department in particular 
if such things had occurred. The revelations were recognized 
and resented as a reflection upon the Administration; but the 
special attention of the War Department was directed to them so 
persistently that it finally undertook an investigation. The re- 
sult of that investigation was sent to Congress by the Secretary 
of War. He had inquiry made as to certain very grave charges 
made in the letters of soldiers. and he summarized the result by 
a statement that in every case the story was shown to be either 
false or grossly exaggerated. 

Ina previous investigation of a statement made by Sergeant 
Riley—of which case I shall have something more to say—after 
reciting that Riley had made a retraction, and that the officers of 
his regiment had united in saying that there was no truth in his 
statements, the Secretary added that this had been the “* invari- 
able result’ of every investigation made by the War Department 
of *‘ sensational’ letters written by soldiers in the Philippines. 
In none of the cases did they find that the truth had been told. 
In every case they obtained a retraction. If they failed toobtaina 
retraction in any case, they failed to report the fact. Some of these 
retractions were not very complete, as when a soldier who had told 
of how they had killed votutell Filipinos with the butts of their 
guns admitted that his statement was ‘‘exaggerated;’’ but it 
seemed to satisfy the War Department, and they let it go at that. 
They did not find one single case of torture or other outrage com- 
mitted upon the Filipinos. Retraction—retraction—retraction— 
that was the entire result of the War Department's investigation. 

Then a committee appointed by the Senate took up the matter. 
A majority of the committee is entirely in sympathy with the 
Administration. Very little of its time has been devoted to in- 
vestigating these atrocities. It is 10,000 miles from the scene. 
It could call only such witnesses as it could find in the United 
States, for it has refused to call any others. Yet, sir, this imper- 
fect investigation, conducted under such embarrassing circum- 
stances, has revealed numbers of cases of torture practiced upon 
unarmed and helpless people, upon peaceful noncombatants, of 
an organized system of torture; practiced as a recognized means 
of warfare for the purpose of obtaining information or confession; 
practiced upon people against whom there were no grounds of 
Suspicion, and practiced, as has been shown, upon people who were 
Without information, upon people who were innocent, and upon 
people who were faithful and friendly. 


e have proved the wholesale burning of towns and villages | 


as a regular practice, leaving women and children without food 
or shelter; upon the principle openly avowed by General Hughes 














| 


| mittee, he told the whole story. 





light since this investigation began; and there are a number of 
witnesses yet to be examined, and we are yet on the very edge of 
this investigation. 

Contrast, sir, the results of this imperfect and embargassed in- 

vestigation with that conducted by the War Department. That 
Department is thoroughly equipped for a complete investigation. 
All the officers in the Philippines, there at the very scene, are at 
its command and under its control. Yet when it comes to report 
the result of its inquiry it says in substance: We have not found 
a single case of torture, we have not found a single case of cruelty, 
we have not heard of the burning of a single town. Every story 
of this kind that we have investigated is absolutely false. Every 
time we have started on an investigation we have ‘invariably ”’ 
come back with a retraction. 
I wish to call the attention of the Senate to one very significant 
fact. These letters and statements of outrages have come, some 
of them, from soldiers who are still in the Philippines, and some 
from soldiers who have returned to the United States. The Sen- 
ate committee has of necessity confined its investigation to stories 
given out by soldiers who have come home, who have served out 
their time, and are no longer in the Army. The War Depart- 
ment has confined its investigation to the letters of soldiers who 
are still in the Philippines. The significant fact to which I wish 
to direct attention is that with one exception every story investi- 
gated by the Senate committee is found to be absolutely true, 
while every investigation conducted by the War Department has 
resulted in a retraction. 

As the Secretary of War says, this has been the ‘invariable 
result.’’ The entire committee, without exception, admits that 
the statements of the witnesses before it are truthful and correct. 
How does it happen that in every case where the story was told 
by a returned soldier ‘t is proven and admitted to be an honest 
and truthful statement, while in every case where the soldier is 
still in the Philippines it is denied and retracted? If there were 
cases in which the Department failed to secure denials and retrac- 
tions, those cases were not reported. Mr. President, the conclu- 
sion is irresistible that the investigations of the War Department 
were conducted for no other purpose than to secure retraction 
from soldiers by whom the charges were made. 

Mr. President, I have referred to the case of Sergeant Riley. 
That was the one case where the Department undertook to deal 
with the statement of a soldier who was no longer in the service. 
Sergeant Riley’s letter, written from the Philippines and detailing 
cases of outrage and torture, had been published in the United 
States, and it had been brought to the attention of the War De- 
partment with a request for investigation. Sergeant Riley was 
examined at San Francisco upon his return from the Philippines 
by an officer instructed to perform that duty by the Secretary of 
War. The matter was discussed in the public press, and finally, 
more than a year ago, the Secretary of War made a statement as 
follows: 

The Department has looked into this matter, with the result that the offi- 
cers of Sergeant Riley’s regiment, including the major commanding his bat- 
talion, the captain of his company, and Sergeant Riley himself, assert posi- 
tively that no officers or soldiers of the regiment took part in any water-cure 

roceedings or other threats against the natives on the occasion in question. 
his has been the invariable result of the investigations that have repeatedly 


been made as to the foundation for sensational stories sent home by soldiers 
n letters to their relatives. 


Now, sir, this statement given out by the War Department was 
intended to create the impression that Sergeant Riley had made 
a full retraction. I do not doubt that the Secretary of War be- 
lieved it to be such. As a matter of fact, itis simply a statement 
that he had not seen these things done by members of his regi- 
ment. But Sergeant Riley’s letter did not say that it had been 
done by his regiment, but that he had seen it done by m: mbers 
of another command. When he was brought before our com- 
The officer who saw him at San 
Francisco upon his return asked him whether he had seen the 
water torture inflicted by members of his own regiment, and he 
said that he had not, but had seen it inflicted by others. 

The officer, in making his report to the War Department, de-- 
liberately omitted the latter statement. Sergeant Riley told the 
whole story of the infliction of torture as he had seen it, and 
other witnesses corroborated his story, until finally the majority 
of the committee said that it was useless to call other witnesses. 
They admitted the absolute accuracy of every statement he had 
made. When the majority made this admission, they admitted 
not only the truth of Sergeant Riley’s statements as to the water 
torture, but that the so-called investigation made by an Army 
officer under instruction from the War Department was dishon- 
estly conducted and untruthfully reported. Now, sir, I can un- 


derstand how the Department might have been deceived, but if 
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it really wanted an honest investigation and a truthful report, 
how does it happen that no punishment, not even a reprimand, 
has been administered to the officer who admittedly made a dis- 
honest investigation and an untruthful report? 

Mr. President, there have been some very singular things about 
these investigations. There was a charge made involving Major 
Metcalf.in the killing of prisoners of war. Statements and affi- 
davits were made by soldiers and officers who claimed to be eye- 
witnesse# of the deed. <A private by the name of Huskey, being 
called upon, made an affidavit to the effect that he saw Metcalf 
kill the prisoners, and afterwards stubbornly persisted in this 
statement when questioned by Metcalf himself. A Lieutenant 
Fergusson, in a signed statement, declared that he heard a shot, 
and, turning around, saw a Filipino prisoner fall to the ground 
and Major Metcalf standing over him with a smoking pistol, and 
he believed that Metcalf killed him. Both of these witnesses 
subsequently retracted their statements. 
allowed to remain in the Army, and one of them is still there as 
a commissioned officer. Now, sir, the thing that is incomprehen- 
sible to me is that men who, by their own confessions, have given 
false and perjured affidavits, charging their superior officers with 
an infamous crime, should be allowed to wear the uniform and 
to hold commissions in the Army of the United States. Why 
does not some man who makes a specialty of protecting the 
honor of the Army demand their discharge? 

Captain Bishop was also involved in this charge of killing 
prisoners. A private by the name of Branner had written a let- 
ter that was published in the United States, in which he spoke 
of having seen prisoners killed by order of Captain Bishop at the 
battle of Caloocan. The matter gained considerable notoriety 
through the press and an investigation was made by Insp. Gen. 
John 8. Mallory. His report is set forth at length in the hear- 
ings before the Philippine Committee, beginning at page 1428. 
It recites the testimony of a number of witnesses, several of whom 
testified that Bishop gave the order directly for the killing of 


Yet both of them were | 


\ 


these particular prisoners, and that the order had passed down | 


the line that no prisoners were to be taken. 

That the prisoners were in fact murdered was admitted, and a 
private by the name of Putnam testified that he was one of the 
squad that killed them under orders. In summing up the evi- 
dence in the case, the Inspector-General said that the evidence as 
to whether Captain Bishop was personally present and ordered 
the killing of the prisoners was *‘ conflicting, his assertions in the 
negative being at variance with statements alleged under oath to 
have been made by him on previous occasions.’’ Brenner in the 
meanwhile had retracted his statement to the extent of saying 
that he had not witnessed the killing of the prisoners, but had 
heard the statement from Bishop himself. 

Now, sir, what was the upshot of this investigation? When 
the report of the facts reached Asst. Adjt. Gen. Thomas H. 
Barry, he ignored all the evidence implicating Bishop, the officer, 
and recommended that Private Putnam, who admitted that he 
had helped to do the killing under orders, be tried by court- 
martial. But when this came to the attention of Judge-Advocate 
E. H. Crowder he saw that this would make trouble, and so he 
made the following recommendation: 

The offense of Private Putnam, if he has committed one, is manslaughter. 
His only defense would be a lawful order of his superior officer. If put on 
trial, it is probable that facts would develop implicating many others. I 
doubt the propriety of his trial, and am of the opinion that considerations of 
public Pp icy, sufficiently grave to silence every other demand, require that 
no further action be taken in this case. 


Crowder recommends that no action be taken against Putnam 


on the express ground that his defense would be that he had | ties that have been perpetrated in a war which we deliberately 


orders from his superior officer and that the trial would develop 
facts implicating many others. Thus, sir, the investigation was 
hushed up for the very reason that it would bring some ugly 
facts to light if it were prosecuted. 

The recommendation of Judge-Advocate Crowder was then 
passed on to General Otis, who made his indorsement as follows: 

I doubt the wisdom of a court-martial in this case, as it would give thein- 
surgent authorities a knowledge of what was taking place, and they would 
assert positively that our troops had practiced inhumanities, whether the 
charge should be proven or not, as they would use it as an excuse to de- 
fend their own barbarities; and it is not thought that this charge is very 
grievous under the circumstances then existing, since it was very early in 
the war and the patience of the ‘men was under great strain. Nothing of 
the kind has happened of late. 

They did not mind hanging or shooting the poor devil ofa pri- 
vate, but to punish him would involve the conduct of his superior 
officers. It was all right to hang the poor volunteer, but be care- 
ful how you sully the honor of the ““Army”’ by exposing the 
criminal conduct of a regular officer! . 

This is how the ‘‘invariable results’’ which the War Depart- 
ment flaunts in our face are secured. 

How many more of such things are hidden among the arcana 
imperii of the War Department? We have had a few of them 


brought out by accident where the manifest intention has been to 
suppress and concealthem. How manymoreare yet to be revealed? 


| 
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These things show us, sir, the spirit and the purpose of the in- 
vestigations made by the War Department. The attitude of the 
military authorities has been one of pronounced hostility to any 
real investigation, and yet, sir, we have been told that we should 
leave the investigation of all these matters to the Army officers 
themselves, under the instructions of the War Department. 
When the General of the Army made a very mild statement about 
the severity of our measures in the Philippines the Secretary of 
War turned upon him with a bitter and stinging rebuke. 

Major Gardener made a report as civil governor of Tayabas 
Province in which he severely criticised the conduct of officers in 
that province. The report was suppressed, and when it came to 
light in spite of the War Department, an investigation was or- 
dered to be conducted by the persons accused, to determine 
whether or not they were guilty. The order from the War De- 
partment to General Chaffee contained the distinct statement 
that Major Gardener's report cast reflections ‘‘ not only upon offi- 
cers of the Army, but the general conduct of affairs and the mili- 
tary branch of the Government.’’ In other words, Chaffee was 
ordered to enter upon that investigation with a distinct forewarn- 
ing that if it sustained Gardener's statement it would be regarded 
as a reflection upon the Administration, upon the War Depart- 
ment, and upon Chaffee himself. It is not at all surprising that 
the very next thing we heard was a complaint from Major Gard- 
ener, a gallant and honorable soldier, that the so-called investiga- 
tion had become a persecution of himself. Who does not know 
that we should have served the cause of truth if Major Gardener 
had been permitted to come and testify before the committee? 

Mr. President, some remarkable lines of defense have been 
adopted for this policy. One, as I have indicated, has been to 
suppress the truth and denyit. Another has been to bring in re- 
view all the bloody pages and diabolical deeds of history to brighten 
by contrast or justify by precedent the wrongs and outrages per- 
petrated in the Philippine Islands. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. LopGE] recited the cruelties of Nero and Attila the 
Hun, and then came on down the bloody track to the story of the 
Ku Klux Klan and the lynching of negroes. I judge from the 
President’s address on yesterday that this last will be the main 
ground of defense. 

When Senators upon the other side of the Chamber began to 
wave the bloody shirt again, I confess I mistook their object. I 
thought they were trying to revive the old spirit of sectional 
hate. I understand their purpose a little betternow. They used 
to make a specialty of Southern outrages in order to hold up to 
execration the Democratic South. They are doing the same 
thing now in order to find precedents for the course and conduct 
of the Republican party. ‘‘ You are lynching negroes in the 
South. We are lynching them in the Philippine Islands. You 
let us alone and we will let you alone.’’ That seems to be the 
real significance of the argument; and there is a little implica- 
tion that if we do not stop talking about affairs in the Philippines 
they will make trouble for us in the South. 

As I have said before, I have never been an apologist for mob 
law, but if I could find any excuse whatever for executing lawless 
vengeance upon a particularcriminal for a particular crime, I could 
not find in that any excuse whatever for inflicting torture or mur- 
der upon an absolutely innocent person for no other reason than 
that he belongs to the same race to which the criminal belongs. 
The President and his party have made themselves apologists 
for lynching to no purpose whatever. It has no bearing upon the 
question of our policy in the Philippine Islands. We went to the 
Philippines, 10,000 miles away, in order to subjugate a people 
and possess their country. What relation is there between cruel- 


ywrovoked and the lynching of a negro ravisher in Mississippi or 
ouisiana? 5 Se 
The President evidently wants it understood that this is simply 


| the same old rebel yell; that the sons of the men who used to vilify 


Lincoln and Grant are now speaking disrespectfully of the great 


| and magnanimous Smith. But, Mr. President, how does that 


affect the real question? Does any man deny Smith’s barbarous 
order? Does any man defend it? Does any man deny the use of 
torture upon helpless noncombatants? In what way does it meet 
these just and truthful accusations to say that Lincoln and Grant 
were falsely accused? ; 

Mr. President, the defense, brought down to its last analysis, 
is that the cruelties perpetrated in the Philippines are an inevi- 
table part of sucha war. That is true, sir, in a measure; but 
while it may serve to palliate or excuse the acts of officers and 
soldiers, it is no excuse whatever for those who sent them forth 
upon this bloody and remorseless war. You may account for a 
great deal of suffering and ruin and desolation by the plea that 
‘War is hell;’ but surely that is no answer to the question, 
‘“Why have you sent the hell of war upon a people who only 
asked you to let them alone?’ You knew that a war for the sub- 
jugation of another race must inevitably become sooner or later 
a most cruel and ferocious war. 











In May, 1898, at a time when the Filipinos regarded us as their 
best friends, Gen. Wesley Merritt warned you that as a result of 
attempting to seize the Philippines the majority of the people | 
would ‘‘ regard us with intense hatred, born of race and religion.”’ 
You can not wash your hands of responsibility by saying that 
such wars are always bloody. There was no need for this war. 
You entered upon it in order to destroy the liberties of the people 
who had done you no harm, who had committed no offense, un- 
less to love liberty is a crime. 

And what, sir, do you gain? You are wasting thousands of 
lives and hundreds of millions of dollars upon a war that is as 
barren of profit or advantage as it isof honor. The Senator from 
Wisconsin | Mr. SPOONER], in his able speech on the ratification 
of the treaty, showed that from a military standpoint the islands 
would be a source of weakness instead of strength. He said: 


Permanent dominion over the Philippines by the United States as a part | 
of this country means to me an endless and vast burden upon the industries | 
of our people. We would be as sacredly bound to protect that distant peo- 

le living under our flag in a part of our territory as we would the people 
fiving on the coast of Maine or the people living around Boston Harbor. 

In the event of war the most distant outpost where our flag could be found 


would be the point of first attack, and we would be obliged, in my judgment, 
to maintain a navy adequate to protect the millions of people in the Philip- | 
awaii, and our Atlantic and Pacific coasts. If our | 

i 


vines, 7,009 miles away, 
Navy were not adequate to all that, our ships being sent far away, our home 
coasts would be unprotected. This would involve an awful increase of taxa- 
tion. 

Admiral Sampson expressed the same idea when he said that 
possession of our new territory would increase by 100 per cent 
our dangers of a foreign war. The Senator also told the plain 
truth with respect to the supposed commercial profits of this ven- 
ture when he said in the same speech: 

It is insisted that we must have permanent territorial expansion in order 
to extend our trade. Mr. President,I do not think so. I have been strongly 
inclined to think that in the long run, with all the embarrassments and com- 
plications and dangers it will bring upon our people, it will retard rather 
than develop the foreign trade of the United States. We have been growing 
rapidly in our trade without territorial expansion. To acquire distant, non- 
assimilable peoples in order, through permanent dominion, to force our trade 
upon them seems to me to be the poorest imaginable national policy. How 
far will that be carried? We want the trade of the world, and we intend to | 
have our share of it. Are we, therefore, to obtain it by carrying this doc- | 
trine of expansion to the uttermost parts of the earth? If territorial expan- | 


sion means national trade, if it be necessary to national trade, where are we | 
to st yp? 


I think, Mr. President, the trade of the world will go where its interest 
leads it in the long run, and the best avant-courier of civilization is a mer- 
chant ship carrying the products of civilization and teaching the wants of | 
civilization. 

Such, sir, is the policy upon which you have entered. It will 
be no help, it will be an embarrassment, to our commerce. It | 
will impose a heavy burden of taxes upon the people. It will 
bring us into constant danger of conflict with foreign powers as 
well as of insurrection in the Philippines themselves. It will be 
of no benefit whatever to anybody except to a few carpetbag ad- 
venturers, who will go there to exploit the country and to mis- | 
govern the people, thereby inciting future insurrections to be 
put hia at the cost of the blood and treasure of the American | 
people. 

Mr. President, sooner or later we must come face to face with 
the real consequences of this policy. It is the part of wisdom to 
face them and consider them now. 








_ 

5 APPENDIX. } 
CONTAINING EXCERPTS FROM THE EVIDENCE, BOTH OFriIcIAL DocuMENTS 
AND TESTIMONY, BEFORE SENATE COMMITTER, WITH RESPECT TO THE 


CHARGES OF CRUELTIES ALLEGED TO HAVE BEEN PERPETRATED IN THE | 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

[Proceedings Senate Committee on Philippines, pp. 71, 75.] 

Governor Taft admits that if these charges of cruelty are true they form 
the basis of proper charges against the management of the Army; and he 
then admits that the charges are true; but he only supposes that some of the 
perpetrators have been punished by the American authorities in the archi- 
pelago, 

Senator PATTERSON, Several of the Senators have suggested getting in- 
formation from you as to the use of the so-called water cure in securing sur- | 
renders of guns. That seems to be in direct connection with what you are | 
now discussing. 

_Governor Tarr. I had intended to speak of the charges of torture which 
were made from time to time, and have been made in letters written from | 
the Philippines by soldiers and others, and which would be made, if they | 


ine true, the basis for proper charges against the management of the 
Army. 


* a * * * 


* * 
a What I am trying to do is to state what seemed to us to_be the explana- 
— of these cruelties—that cruelties have been inflicted; ant poaae have 
een shot when they ought not to have been; that there have nm in indi- 
vidual instances of ‘water cure, that torture which I believe involves pour- 
ing water down the throat so that the man swells and gets the impression 
f hat he is going to be suffocated and then tells what he knows, which was a 
requent treatment under the Spaniards, I am told—all these things are true. 
* * * * % & * 
The CHATRMAN. Do 
cruelty or oppression of Filipinos? 
Governor Tarr. I suppose there were. 


| 
ou know of any case where men were punished for | 
| 

; [Proceedings Senate Committee on Philippines, pp. 884-885.] | 
Major Cornelius Gardener, Thirteenth United States Infantry, in his re- 
port of December 16, 1901, as governor of the province of are , admits | 
nts 


that such cruelti 
of the results, aoe and outrages have been committed and po out some 
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| or kindly treatment, and that 


| of alleged assault. 
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Of late, by reason of the conduct of the troops, such as the extensive burn- 
ing of barrios in trying to lay waste the country so that the insurgents can 
not occupy it, the torturing of natives by so-called ‘‘ water-cure” and other 
methods in order to obtain information. the harsh treatment of natives gen- 
erally, and the failure of inexperienced, lately appointed lieutenants com- 
manding posts to distinguish between those who are friendly and those un- 
friendly and treating every native as if he were, whether or no, an insurreeto 
at heart, this favorable sentiment above referred to is being fast destroyed 
and a deep hatred toward us engendered. If these things need be done they 
had best be done by native troops, so that the people of the United States 
will not be credited therewith. 

Almost without exception soldiers, and also many officers, refer to the 
natives in their pa as “niggers, and the natives are beginning to un- 
derstand what the word “ nigger’ means. 

The course now being pursued in this province, and in the provinces of 
Batangas, Laguna, and Samar, isin my opinion sowing the seeds for a per- 
petual revolution, or at least preparing the people of these provinces to rise 
up in revolution against us hereafter whenever a good opportunity offers. 
Under present conditions the political situation in this province is slowly 
retrograding, and the American sentiment is decreasing and we are daily 
making permanent enemies. 

In the course above referred to, troops make no distinction often between 
the property of those natives who are insurgents or insurgent sympathizers 
and the property of those who heretofore ve risked their lives by being 
loyal to the United States and giving us information against their country- 
meninarms. Often every house in a barrio is burned. 

* 2 * * * * e 

The attitude of the Army, thereby meaning most of its officers and soldiers, 
is, however, decidedly hostile to the provincial and municipal government in 
this province and to civil government in these islands in general. In Manila 
especially it is intensely so, evenamong the higher officers. The work of the 
Commission in the establishment of provincial governments is ridiculed, even 
in presence of the natives. Itis openly stated that the Army should remain 
in charge for the next twenty years. Outrages committed by officers and 
soldiers against natives in an organized municipality and province, when re- 
ported by the presidente or governor to the military authorities, are often 
notpunished. This, in my opinion, isunfortunate, because loyal natives begin 
to fear that local self-government promised them will not last long, and that 
any slight disturbance in a province may at any time be made the pretext to 
again place it under military rule, and this is just the thing the insurgents 





| at heart most desire. 


It has been stated that a ey op or any Oriental does not appreciate just 

e considers it an evidence of weakness, and 
that severe and harsh measures are the only ones that are permanently 
effective with Filipinos. I have found that justand kind treatment, uniform 
and continued, is the only way by which these people can be made perma- 
nently our friends and satisfied with United States sovereignty. 

Having been stationed six years on the Rio Grande, 1 am well acquainted 
with the natives of the State of Tamaulipas, Mexico, and while stationed in 
the province of Santa Clara, Cuba, I visited every town in that province, 
and was able to observe the intelligence and education there. I believe that 


| the people of Tayabas Province are in every way superior in education, in- 


telligence, morals, and civilization to the people of Tamaulipas or Santa 
Clara 


As an officer of the Army, I regret that my duty as civil governor of this 
province impels me to state the attitude of the majority of my fellow-officers 
toward civil government in these islands and its effect upon the people, but 


| I feel that the interests of the Government involved and the future of these 


people, for whose welfare we are responsible, are of such vast importance 
that I ought to report things as I see and_ know them, in order that my civil 
superiors may be able intelligently to order what the situation demaniis. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
CORNELIUS GARDENER, 
Major, Thirteenth Infantry, United States Army, Provincial Governor. 





| ASSAULTS, EXTORTIONS, RAPES, AND ATTEMPTS AT RAPE COMMITTED BY 


MACABEBE TROOPS UNDER AMERICAN AUTHORITY IN MONTALBAN, AND 
REFLECTED IN OFFICIAL REPORTS AND IN ACCOMPANYING AND TRANS- 
MITTING PAPERS. 


[Proceedings, Senate Committee on the Philippines, pp. 1756, 1757, 1758, 1761.] 


EXTRACTS FROM REPORT OF MAJ. FRANK B. M*KENNA, INSPECTOR- 
GENERAL, UNITED STATES VOLUNTEERS. 
MANILA, P.I., March 5, 1901. 

* * * A great many more witnesses were anxious to be heard, but I as- 
certained that their testimony was generally of the same character as the 
above, and consisted of assaults, extortions, rape, and attempted rape, but 
im no cases except those mentioned could the assailants be identified, but all 
stated positively they were Macabebe soldiers. 

Among other witnesses, seven young women from Montalban appeared 
before me at San Mateo, and said they were afraid to return to their homes 
in Montalban; that upon the arrival of the Macabebe soldiers propositions 
were made to them, which they declined; unless they consented, they were 
told they would be killed and the houses of their families burned. They 
were afraid to complain, and in fright fled to San Mateo. * * 

Capt. F. H. Cameron, Philippine Cavalry, commanding officer at Montal- 
ban, Relieves that the greater part of the complaints on the part of the people 
are fabricated, by reason of their intense hatred for his soldiers and because 
on the night of February 25a number of the friends and relatives of the prin- 


- people were found among the alleged insurgent reeruits discovered. 
2 


ere may be something in this, but I hardly think it would cause over 300 
families to leave town, as the presidente of San Mateo declared to me was 
the case. Moreover, the witnesses that I examined impressed me for the 
most part with their earnestness, and on some were still visible tiie bruises 
At least 200 people desired to make complaints, end Lex- 


amined over 50, until I found that the evidence was merely cumulative. 


| There can be no doubt, whatever the cause, that the utmost dislike and 
| hatred is felt on the part of epee toward the present Macabebe garrison 
it i 


at Montalban. It probably had its origin in the fierce tribal rancor that ex- 
ists between Tagalo and Macabebe, but has unquestionably been largely in- 
creased by the conduct of the soldiers themselves, and unlesa the sternest 
discipline is imposed upon these native troops by the American officers their 
usefulness as a pacifying agent for the United States in the vicinity of Mon- 
talban or San Mateo is gone. 
x x x * a * os 

In conclusion, I find, if the almost unanimous testimony of the natives is 
to be considered, that the Macabebe garrison at Montalban has committed 
numerous outrages against them; that these acts of violence commenced 
almost with the arrival of the Macabebes and occurred at intervals until the 
night of February 25, when on that night they must have indulged themselves 
in a saturnalia, almost, of rapine and violence under the guise of looking for 
insurgents; that the responsibility for the acts on the night of February 25 
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belongs to First Lieut. Dennis P. Quinlin; that the subsequent responsibility 
for not making searching investigation and bringing to punishment the guilty 
is due to Captain Cameron, Philippine Cavalry. 

The sternest discipline should henceforth be imposed upon the Macabebe 
soldiers to prevent repetition of the acts that have been re . 

Capt. Duncan Henderson, Forty-second Infantry, United States Volunteers, 
commanding San Mateo, being duly sworn, states that he knows from his 
own knowledge nothing of the reported acts of aggression of the Macabebes, 
but that it is his firm belief that the people are afraid of them on account of 
their many acts of robbery and violence. He has known the people about 
here for some time,and believes their statements in this respect. 
week he reports that the presidente of San Mateo told him that between 200 
and #0 families had left Montalban and are now residing in San Mateo, Mari- 
guina, or Manila. He states that if some investigation had not been made 





into the constant reports that he heard of acts of violence toward the people | 


in the post of the Macabebes he deemed it his duty to report the matter to 


n the last 





the district commander. 
{Proceedings Senate committee, p. 1753, accompanying above reports. ] 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT NORTHERN LUZON, 
Manila, March 1/,, 1901. 


* * * Tdonot agree with the district commander in the opinion that 
these crimes are the result of the bitter feeling between Macabebes and 
Tagalos. All native troops, when they can escape the immediate control of 
their officers, are liable to commit murders, an 
whenever they will have the opportunity. 

The squadron of Philippine Cavalry was sent to Montalban, San Mateo, 
and vicinity to replace the Twenty-seventh Infantry, United States Volun- 
teers, when withdrawn to be sent home for muster out. No other troops 
were available for duty there. The necessity of affairs here oblige us to em- 
ploy native troops, and these Malay savages will always be liable to commit 
crime alike disgraceful to our service and an outrage upon humanity. All 
engaged in the crimes related in these reports will punished to the full 
extent of military law, after due trial and conviction. 

In this connection I desire to call attention to the necessity for the greatest 
care and caution in the organization of native troops. We can rely in some 
measure upon the loyalty of the Macabebes. There are, so far as I know, no 
other tribes that would not be liable to turn against us whenever they im- 
agined that there was any prospect of successful treachery or treason. 

LOYD WHEATON, 
Brigadier-General, Commanding. 


[Proceedings Senate committee, p. 1750—Transmitting albove reports. ] 


HEADQUARTERS DIVISION OF THE PHILIPPINES, 
Manila, P. 1., March 16, 1901. 


many will rob and ravish | 


| retary, other than the so 





Sik: The accompanying record is submitted as indicating the difficulties | 


in disciplining native troops and suggesting that the organization thereof,as 
provided by recent law, should be conducted under very conservative re- 
strictions and very careful administrative control. The employment of a 
large number of natives has been absolutely necessary in order to relieve the 
volunteers and return them to the United Statesin time. The Macabebes, 
as far as loyalty to the United States is concerned, are absolutely reliable. I 
therefore authorized the employment of 1,500 as an emergency measure of 
temporary nature to tide over the transitory period, well knowing at the 
time that we were taking considerable risk as to their getting out of hand 
and committing excesses. 

In spite of every precaution the deplorable incidents occurred which are 
narrated in accompanying papers, and all that is left for us to doin the 
premises is to apply punitive remedies, which will be done without mercy to 


the guilty parties. * * * 
Very respectfully, ARTHUR MacARTHOUR, 
Major-General, U. 8, A., Commanding. 


The ADJUTANT-GENERAL UNITED STATES ARMY, 
Washington, D.C. 


THE Mayor OF A TOWN AND A POLICEMAN WERE ARRESTED, TORTURED 
AND REQUIRED TO Dig THEIR OWN GRAVES, AND THEY WERE THEN 
SHOT AND PUT INTO THE GRAVES WHICH THEY HAD BEEN REQUIRED 
TO Dig FOR THEMSELVES. 


[Extracts from the official report of J. G. Livingston, governor of the | 
Proceedings Senate Committee on Philippines, pp. | 


province of Sorsogon. 
2825-282. ] 
PROVINCE OF Sorsocoy, P. L., 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Sorsogon, January 7, 1902. 
The EXEcUTIVE SECRETARY, 
UNTTED STATES PHILIPPINE COMMISSION, Manila, P. J. 


Sir: I have the honor to report that Ysidro Gallanosa, presidente of the | 


town of Santa Magdalena (Busainga), province of Sorsogon, was shot and 


killed by a detachment of Company I, Fifteenth Infantry, on November 7, 


1901, under the following circumstances so far as known: 


For several months previous to the date above the province had been con- | 


siderably disturbed by a movement of the ignorant mountain people, who 
had organized themselves to resist the Government. 
smal] isolated town in the southeastern corner of the province. 


come into contact with Americans. 1 
one property interests in his town, and I believe was endeavoring to do 
allin his power to rebuild it after its destruction during the insurrection 


about a year ago. 
The leader of the adjoining town of Matnog had been asking the Com- 


mission that Magdalena be reunited with it asa barrio, as formerly, which | 
movement was naturally resisted by Magdalena, and the presidente of the | 


latter was doing all in his pgver to keep his town in good condition, as he 
had been told that his condict and that of his town would decide whether 
Magdalena would remain as it was, independent, or return to Matnog asa 
barrio. I state this to show that he probably knew and realized that it was 
of vital interest to him not to act in any way contrary or hostile to the ex- 
isting government. For the purpose of consulting with me on the above 
matter he came to Sorsogon in the latter part of September, and while here 
the disturbed portion of the province was pretty well ete oe by the mili- 
tary, and officers and soldiers passing through Magdalena<lid not meet the 
presidente, he being here. f oS Cok 
At the regular quarterly assembly of the presidentes at the capital in 
October I brought to their attention the conditions existing at the time, and 


explained to them that they themselves were largely to blame, endeavoring 
to impress pan them that if they ever wanted the province to advance, or 


if they cared to live in peace and tranquillity they would have to take mat- 
ters into their own hands and work for the public good, a ] h 
efforts would be largely due what might be accomplished in this direction. 
: 


* * * JT appointed a committee of seven prominent men from the towns 
involved and directed them to take such action themselves as they thought 








Santa Magdalena isa | 
t had never | 
been garrisoned, and the people had never felt the protection of troops nor | 
The presidente was an intelligent man, | 


od, and that to their 
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best toward capturing the leaders, which they did, bringing in later nearly 
all the leaders. 

One of this committee, Francisco Frivaldo, of Magdalena, after a day in 
the mountains looking for bad men, November 5, returned in the evenin 
with several prisoners and a lot of anting anting papers, and on arrival wen 
straight to the presidente’s house toreport. During the presidente’s absence 
in Sorsogon the town had been Somapeaeey rrisoned by a detachment of 
Company L, Fifteenth Infantry, comman by a corporal, and while the 
presidente was examining the prisoners and paoere just brought in the cor- 
poral and some of the detachment entered, and on seeing the papers con- 
cluded the presidente was an insurgent and arrested him and all present, 
later taking them to Matnog, to Lieut. F. W. Harker, Fifteenth Infantry, 
commanding the comenny Lieutenant Harker does not understand Spanish 
and I donot think any of his men have a sufficient knowledge of the language 
tointerpret well. * * * 

The next day the presidente and Gamit were taken out in the woods and 
hung up until their feet were nearly off the ground, and were asked if they 
would * talk;” to which they replied that they would, naturally. They were 
returned to Matnog, where the secretary was . questioned by Lieuten- 
ant Harker as to the conduct and character of the presidente. * * * He 
was returned to the jail, and later he, with the presidente and Ciriaco Funes, 
a policeman of Magdalena, were again taken to the hills, being competion’ to 
carry a rope, a pick, and a spade, and on reaching a certain spot the presi- 
dente was put to work digging what would — to be a grave. Then the 
presidente was bound and shot in the back. e secretary states he saw a}l 
of this himself, and also saw the policeman bound in the same way and a lit- 
tle later heard shots, which he presumed were fired at the policeman, as he 
was also killed. The o~ eyewitness to the murder, therefore, was the sec- 

diers. Iinclose herewith the sworn statements of 
Gamit and Francisco Frivaldo, which I believe to be in the main points true. 
* * * * ea 7 


* 
This matter was not officially reported at the time by me, as I thought it 


best to await a reply to my requests to the military authorities for the re- 
sults of their investigation, they claiming at the time that the arrest and 


subsequent killing were justifiable, and I considered it best to have both 
| sides of the question when the case was reported. 


Upon careful consideration of the whole question, from my knowledge of 


the conditions existing at the time and from my personal knowledge of those 


most directly concerned, I am forced to the opinion that the original arrest 
of these men was absolutely unwarranted, possibly due to malinterpretation 
and overzealousness on the part of the corporal; that the two prisoners 
killed did not attempt to escape, and that their killing was murder. 


Very respectfully, 
J. G. LIVINGSTON, Governor. 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE WATER TORTURE, THE BURNING OF TOWNS 
AND BARRIOS, SHOOTING PRISONERS OF WAR AND OTHER OUTRAGES 
COMMITTED BY AMERICAN TROOPS, AS BROUGHT OUT IN TESTIMONY 
BEFORE SENATE COMMITTEE ON PHILIPPINE AFFAIRS. 
[Proceedings Senate Committee on Philippines, pp. 1527-1538. ] 
TESTIMONY OF CHARLES 8. RILEY. 
(Sworn by the chairman.) 
By the CHATRMAN: 
. Are you now in the Army of the United States? 
. No, sir; Iam not. 
Q. You have been in the Army? 
A. Yes. 


Q. What regiment? 2 a ¥ 
A. I was in the First Connecticut in 1898 for six months, and afterwards 


in the Twenty-sixth Infantry Volunteers for twenty-two months. ; 
Q. While you were in the Twenty-sixth Volunteer Infantry were you in 


| the Philippine Islands? 


A. Yes, sir. : y 
Q. During the whole period of your service? 
A. For eighteen months. 
By Senator RAWLINS: 
Q. You have given your place of residence, I believe. 
A. Northampton, Mass. — af 
Q. When did you arrive in the Philippine Islands? ; 
A. October 30, 1899. That is, we arrived in the harbor of Manila on the 
| 2th and we arrived at outstation October 30. 


| . And when did you arrive in San Francisco? 


A. April 20, 1901. 


Q. During your service in the Philippine Islands what position in the Army 


| did you hold? 
A. I held all the 
as the first sergean r 
Q. During your service there di 
the water cure? 
A. I did. 
. When and where? > . 
. On November 27, 1900, in the town of Igbaras, Iloilo Province, Panay 
Island. 
Q. Was your company stationed at Igbaras? 
A. One detachment of 15 men garrisoned the town. 
Q. And what building(@id you occupy? ; 
A. It was knownasthetonvent, the convent in connection with the 
It was a convent or a school. 
2. Did you OoonDy the first floor or the second floor? 
. We occupied the entire building. 
Q. How was the second story reached? 
A. By stone steps. 
Q. You may state whether or not there was a corridor at the head of the 
stairway. . 
A. There was a corridor on the right, and then we went through another 
corridor into the room we called our squad room, known as the quarters if 
the soldiers. 
. Did you arrive there the morning of the 27th? 
A. Yes, sir; at rn Gama 
. Who were with you at the time 
. There were from 12 to 14 men of Com 
and about 40 men of the Eighteenth Unit 
tachment known as the Gordon Scouts. 
2. Did you pass that morning into the upper floor of this building? 


Yes, sir. 
x 


peahiees from private to first sergeant. I was discharged 


of the company. : 
you witness what is generally known as 


ehurch. 


ou arrived there? 
ny M, Twenty-sixth Infantry, 
States Infantry, a mounted de 


What soldiers and officers were there? set 
Taking all the men, there must have been about 40 of the Twenty-s1x'" 


and about an equal number of the Eighteenth Infantry, regulars, about #) 0! 
each. 
>, = 80 men in all? 
. es, 











Q. Who commanded your company? 

s. Sa McDonald, of the Twenty-sixth Infantry—Capt. Fred Mc- 
Donald. 

Q. What other officers connected with the regulars? 

A. Captain Glenn, captain, Twenty-fifth United States Infantry, judge- 
advocate Department Visayas, commanded the forces, consistin oF detach- 
ments of Eighteenth United States Infantry and the Twenty-sixth United 
States Infantry Volunteers. . 

Q. Was he judge-advocate under General Hughes? 

A. Yes; that was General Hughes’s department. 
tenant Conger, commanding the scouts, and the contract surgeon, Lyons. 

Q. Did you pass up the stairway into the corridor above that morning, 
into the main hall? 





A. Yes. 

Q. And as you passed up, you may state what you saw. 
A. I saw the presidente standing in the —- 

Q. Whom do you mean by the presidente? 

A. The head official of the town. 

Q. The town of Igbaras? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. A Filipino? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How old was he? 

A. Isbould judge that he was a man of about 40 or 45 years. 
Q. When you saw him, what was his condition? 

A. He was stri 


; 1 pred to the waist; he had nothing on but a pair of white 
trousers, and his hands were tied behind him. 
Q. Do you remember who had charge of him? 


him. 


Q. You may state whether or not there was a water tank in the upper | 


corridor. 

A. Just at the head of the stairs on the right there was a large galvanized- 
iron tank, holding Leg 100 gallons, about 2 barrels. That was on 
a raised platform, about 10 or 12 inches, I should think, and there was a 
faucet on the tank. It was the tank we used for catching rainwater for 
drinking purposes. : 

Q. As you passed up, did you pase through the corridor into the hall? 

A.. Yes; directly through the hall into the squad room. 

Q. And you may state whether or not soldiers were passing up and down. 

A. Yes, sir; men were congregated around the door, and they were pass- 
ing back and forth from downstairs upstairs afid from upstairs downstairs. 

. You first saw the presidente under the condition you describe, with 
his hands being tied behind him? 

A. es. 

Q. What else did you observe being done with him? 

A. He was then taken and placed under the tank, and the faucet was 
opened and a stream of water was forced down or allowed to run down his 
throat; his throat was held so he could not prevent swallowing the water, so 
that he had to allow the water to run into his stomach. 

Q. What connection was there between the faucet and his mouth? 

A. There was no connection; he was directly under the faucet. 

Q. Directly under the faucet? 

A. Directly nnder the faucet and with his mouth held wide open. 

Q. Was anything done besides forcing his mouth open and allowing the 
water to run down? 


A. When he was filled with water it was forced out of him by pressing a | 


foot on his stomach or else with their hands. 

@. How long was his mouth held open? 

A. That I could not state exactly, whether it was b 
or throat. Some say that it was the throat, but I coul 
as to that, as to exactly how they held his mouth open. 

Q. About how long was that continued? 

A. I should say from five to fifteen minutes. 

Q. During the process what officers were present, if anybody? 

A. Lieutenant Conger was present practically all the time. Captain 
Glenn walked back and forth from one room to the other, and went in there 


pressing the cheek 
not state positively 


two or three times. Lieutenant Conger was in command of water detail; it | 


was under his supervision. 

Q x uu may state whether or not there was any Filipino interpreter 
present. 

A. There was a native interpreter that stood directly over this man—the 
presidente—as he lay on the floor. 
~ Q. Did you observe whether the interpreter communicated with this pres- 

dente’ 

_A. He did at different times. He practically kept talking to him all the 
time, kept saying some one word which I should judge meant “confess " or 

‘answer.”’ 

Q. Could you understand what was said? 

A. No, sir; Icould not understand the native tongue at all. 

Q. At the conclusion, what then was done? 

_A. After he was willing to answer he was allowed to partly sit up, and 
kind of rolled on his side, and then he answered the questions put to him by 
the officer through the interpreter. 

Q. You say they pushed the water out of him. How was that done—what 
was the process? 

A. I did not see the water forced from him. Some said it was forced by 
the hand, and others by placing the foot on the stomach; I didn't see the 
water forced from him. 

Q. After he got up what did you next see? 

A. It was after he gave all the desired information. He was then untied 
and allowed to dress, and taken downstairs in front of the quarters. 

Q. Where did they take him? 

A. | took him downstairs outside the building, and he stood in front 
of the building, waiting for his horse. He was to guide the expedition up 
into the mountains. 

Q. While standing on the sidewalk what_took place? 

A. More information was sought for; and as he refused to answer, a second 
treatment was ordered. 

Q. Where were you at that time? 

& T was in tront of the building at the time, on the sidewalk. 

P ront? 

A. Yes; on the stone walk. They started to take him inside the building, 

and Captain Glenn said, ‘‘ Don’t take him inside. Right here is good enough.” 

ne of the men of the Eighteenth Infantry went to his saddle and took a 
Syringe from the saddlebag, and another man was sent for a can of water, 
what we calla kerosene can, holding about 5 gallons. He brought this can 
of water down from upstairs, and then a syringe was inserted, one end in the 
water and the other end in his mouth. This time he was not bound, but he 
was held by four or five men and the water was forced into his mouth from 
the can, through the syringe. 

By Senator BuRROWs: 
2. Was this another party? 
- No; this was the same man, The syringe did not seem to have the de- 
7 
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Then there was Licu- | 


A. Captain Glenn stood there beside him and one or two men were tying 
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sired effect, and the doctor ordered a second one. The man got a second 
syringe, and that was inserted in his nose. Then the doctor ordered some 

| salt, and a handful of salt was procured and thrown into the water. Two 
syringes were then in operation. The interpreter stood over him in the 
meantime asking for this second information that was desired. Finally he 
gre in and gave the information that they sought, and then he was allowed 
0 rise. 

. May I ask the name of the doctor? 

Dr. Lyons, the contract surgeon. 

An American? 

. Yes, sir. 

By Senator RAWLINs: 


Was it Captain Glenn who said not to take him in? 

. Captain Glenn. 

How long did the second infliction of this torture continue? 

. About the same as the first; from about five to fifteen minutes. I could 
not tell you the exact time. 

. How many men held this Filipino Gown when the first torture was 
inflicted? 

A. About four men; one to each arm and one to each leg. 

Q. Was this same interpreter present at the second infliction of the tor- 
ture? 

A. Yes; he was. 

. What did he do? 

. He stood over him asking him—the same language 
he was willing to confess, and then they stopped the wate 
made a sign, or as soon as he answered that he would conf 
to get up. 

6. Do you know what information they obtained from him? 

A. The question asked, the information they sought for, was as to whether 
runners or messengers had been sent out notifying the insurgents of our ar- 
rival; and not giving a satisfactory answer, or he refusing to answer, he was 
given this treatment; and then he acknowledged that he had done so, and as 
we entered the lower gate one of his police went out at the upper gate noti- 
fying the insurgents that reenforcements were in the town, to be on the 

watch. 
Q. First Lieutenant Conger and Captain Glenn were of the Regular Army? 
| A. Captain Glenn and Lieutenant Conger; yes, sir. 

Q. Captain McDonald and the men with you were of the volunteers? 


boro POor>oO 


used before until 
r. As soon as he 
ss, he was allowed 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You went on an expedition, did you, after that? 

A. Yes, sir; the entire force that came there, except those who garrisoned 
the town, went on the expedition to the mountains. 

: aye yourself ever witness any other infliction of the water cure? 

. I did not. 

Q. Did you have any conversation with the regulars who were present on 
that occasion? 

A. They talked freely as to other treatments that had been given by them 
other times previous to that. 

. How large a town was this village of Igbaras? 

. Ido not know how many acres it covered. 

> I do not mean how many acres, but about how many houses? 

. From 400 to 500 native ks or bamboo houses. 

Q. How long were you there after your arrival that morning? 

A. We were there until about 8 o’clock the next morning. We werein the 
immediate vicinity of the mountains back of the town. We left there be- 
tween § and 8.30 the next morning. 

Q. What was done with the town? 

A. After returning from the mountains the town was burned that night. 

Q. By whose order? 

A. By order of Captain Glenn. 

2. How many houses were destroyed? 

. Practically the entire town, with the exception of the church, the quar- 
ters of the soldiers, and about twenty or thirty houses in the lower section of 
the town. 

Q. How were those houses occupied? 

A. They were occupied by native families. 

2: Men, women, and children? 

A. Men, women, and children; yes, sir. 

Q 
A 


. Do you know what reason, if any, was assigned for burning the town? 
. On account of the condition of affairs exposed by the treatment. 
Senator BEVERIDGE. How was that? 
A. It was burned on account of the exposition of the affairs in the morn- 
ing, the information received from the presidente, from the officials, and the 
town was burned in consequence. 


(Proceedings, Senate Committee on the Philippines, pp. 1538 to 1547.] 
TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM LEWIS SMITH. 
(Sworn by the chairman.) 
By Senator RAWLINS: 


Q. Were you at Igbaras, Iloilo Province, island of Panay, on or about the 
27th of November, 1900? 

A. Yes, sir. 

. What regiment were you connected with? 

. Twenty-sixth Volunteer Infantry. 

. How long had you been in the service at that time? 

. Since July 17, 1899. 

. Where is your home? 

. Athol, Mass. 

. You may state whether or not you witnessed what is known as the 


A. I did, sir. 
. And where did 
. At the town of 
. On what day? 
. November 27, 1900. 
. Upon whom was it inflicted? 
. Upon the presidente of the town and two native police. 
. Did you observe it inflicted more than once? 
. Lsaw part of it at one time and the whole of it the second time. 
. Describe what you saw on the first occasion. 
. We arrived at the town about daylight in the morning. It was just 
breaking day. There wasan outpost put all over the town,so that no people 
could leave town by the d&tes, and we proceeded to quarters. A detachment 
of our company was stationed there. he company that we joined was com- 
manded by Lieutenant Conger, of the Eighteenth Infantry, known as Gor- 
don’s Scouts. We proceeded to quarters, and I was one of a detail that was 
sent out to ask the presidente to come over to the quarters. On the way we 
met him and proceeded to the house of the padre, the priest of the town, to 
gethim. He was not at home. 
The presidente went along over to the quarters. When I got back to the 

uarters, the boys were sitting around, and I went upstairs, and the first 

that I saw of the presidente was that he was stripped. He had nothing on 


2) 


= see it? 
gbaras. 
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bu ;pants. His shirt and coat were off, and his hands were tied behind The CHAIRMAN. It is like our townships in Massachusetts, comprising a 
— and Lieutenant Conger stood over him, and alsoa contract doctor by | large area’ : 
the name of Dr. Lyons, a1 id as we stopped there they proceeded to give him The WITNEss. Yes, sir. 






— or BURROWS: 
Q. Then I will ask you the population of the village, not of the township, 
A. At least 10,000. 





what is know »water cure. Ii was given from a large tank. I should By Sens 

say the tank held—well—a handvedenl lons,anyway. I donot know whether ' 

it was full at the time, but the tank would hold about that—two barrels of 
it 














ter I shoul ink, surely. He was thrown on his back, and these four or 
: V. vas I ol ack, bese Tf , ana atl — .verv num : there? 

five men, known asthe w: er detail of these Gordon Scouts, held him down. : = say children are very numerous there? 
Water wi tered by the opening of the faucet. We could not get A. 2OS, Sir . 

se « ‘xactly how it v ws done, be cause if we would canaiaiike Q. What time of the evening was this village fired? 

é ca ' it ve 1e, au 1 1 eg 4 ry 30. 
he officers would tell us to pass on. We had togo upstairs to get A. Between the hours of 8 und 8 ; : : 

I ir 1 room, and if we would congregate tf here s they w ond tell oh | Q. Notice was given, of course, before that time to the inhabitants of the 

sson. We would go back and forth and see it at times. | town? - y : ‘ : 
* ‘The second time I saw it after h  } 1ad confessed what the y wanted—I do A. Notice was given in this way: When Lieutenant Conger and his men 
not know whether he confessed or [ only saw a part of that—but down- | Started to the upper end of the town, th ey ‘ya Seer in that end that 
stairs they asked him through an inte sues ter, they all stood over him at the they were going to burn the whole tow Notice was not given before that. 


@. They commenced at one end 


time, one they asked him if he s« ot any word out to the insurgents when = 
; : S They commenced at one end, and that gave the people a chance to get 


the troops arrived in town. One of the native police in the meantime dis- | 








closed that he had, that he had sent him personally, so in order to get that | = A tid t) en 
from him Lieutenant Conger called for the water detail. This time it was 2 ow did they now) y the a 
given by means of asyringe. Two men went out to their saddlebags and sy four or five ente rpre pee : 
obts tained two syringes, large bulbs, a common syringe, about 2 feet_of com- @ Di d they go along crying out? 
mon hose pipe, I should think, on either end. One was inserted in his d es, sir ; ; 
ve : 1 aes Q. Is that the way they did, or did they go into the houses and warn the 


mi uth and the other up his nose. We could all stand by there and see that. | 
When this doctor said to get a pail of water, and they started into the build- | P& ople? 










ing with him, Captain Glenn was there, and he said, “ No, this is good enough | A. They cried out. malty tur the . d chil . 
ri ht here on the outside.” So weall hada chance to witness it that time; Q. That would give an opportunity for the women and children to get 





as the water did not seem to have the desired effect, the doctor stood . 

over him and said to get a cup of salt. One of the men went upstairs and A. Yes, sir. ; . “ 

procured a cup of salt and it was thrown into the water, and the Interpreter Q. wen fire bur Ee very rapidly , did it not? anes F 

stood there ail the time, and after he had had it some time he did disclose A. , Sir; by 12 o’cloc ae te own was ¢ ontirely des stroyed. he 
what they wanted, and he said he was willing to guide us out there. We | _ .&: It was fired between 8 and 9 o'clock, and by 12 o'clock it was entirely 


ead onan 
went out and stayed the greater part of the day, but did not see anything of | Wipe¢ out . er 
the insurgents. That is whe at Seow of the —n ater cure, ung o' | A. Yes, sir; it was smoldering, but not a building was left that could b 


@. What became of that town? | occupied, except those I mentioned were saved. 
A. It was burned about 8 o’clock, under orders of cagtetn Glenn. Lieu- | By Senator DIETRICH: 

















tenant Conger started out with his men—that is, the Eighteenth Infantry— | Q. There had been a great many assaults upon American soldiers; Amer 
to burn part of the town. Captain McDonald, of the Twenty-sixth, took his | ican seldiers had been murdered ina great many ways? 


nand went to the lower end of the town. Westarted burning after they | A. Not in our district. We never had a soldier injured im our district 
‘ted burning at the other end, in order to give the natives time to get out | (until after that time); but in other districts they did. 

their buildings were burned @. Did you condemn at the time this water cure?, 

itor DuBois. Did you persona ally do any of the burning? A. Yes, sir. : 

The Wirness. Yes; I did set fire to some buildings. Q. Did other soldiers condemn it? 

A. Yes, sir; they thought it wasvery cruel treatment, 















By Senator RAWLENS: By the CaAIRMAN: 

Q. How were those occupied? : : feels 2. Did you remain there until the conclusion of your service? 

A. By native men, wome n, and children alike. Nearly all of the buildings . No: I was mustered out in San Francisco. 
were bamboo and nipa, and all you have to do is to light this nipa roof and it | 9 I mean after this period. 
45 gone In & 2 short time : ; ‘ | Yes; I remained there from November 27 until March 4. 

Q. What became of the furniture an. . usechold effects? o: Of the following year? 

A. They do not have a great deal of fur.iture or household effects. They A. The following year; yes, sir. 
sleep on the floor. Only the better class there have beds. They silee7 pon the By Senator RAWLINS: 
flooi 1 rule. Of course what few tables and benches they ‘had were de- Hi Lesee: Toadies iene throne to Movember 
stroyed. They only had time to save the clothes that they wore at the time. | : Gi ~ ong vm: i. 1ere prior to November 2% 

( Was any discrimination made as to whose buildings should be burned - ce October - . et * , 
and whose not? 7 | Q. And you had been at Igbaras or in that vicinity about a year? 
_ A. The church was to be saved and the quarters occupied byourmen,and | ion i ; hed rien Gard tad 1 anes of r 
five large buildings that were not made of this bamboo construction but Ay: d during that time you say there had been none of the American 





soldiers killed? 

A. Noone. Ineversaw aman killed or injured in our company until after 
the burni ng < of Igbaras. Weoecupied five towns, and we had any wher: 
ten to eighteen men in each town. 





were made of wood—good buildings. They were to be saved for the occu- 
pancy of the women and children after the rest of the town was burned. 
Q. You have eady stated, I think, that this water cure was inflicted by | 












Lieutenant Conger of the regulars, by scouts under his command? ; _ - ig . e 
A. Yes, sir. The way he had of ord ering it done was, * Water detail; . 1 — re administered he police? 
that is all I heard him say. The men went on then and did the rest of it. Ys vent J = see the water cure administered to the police? 
é es, si 


The men stood over, as did Captain Glenn and Dr. Lyons, and witnessed it | © When’ 
} Sonn : j . len? 










































bo : _ 
the town was burned and after you returned the presidente what A. Inthe< vening, | under the tank, as they took the presidente the first time 
b , Senator Burrows. What is that? ; 
4. He was taken to Iloilo for trial; I don’t know whet his sentence was. The WITNESS. In the evening they administered it to two of the police. 
Q. How A. la man was he They gave them the water c ure unde oF this large tank as they did to the presi- 
A. He was a man 45 or 50 years old, I should think; 45 years old, anyway | ‘nte the first time, without the means of the syringe. 
: , 7 . Senator RAWLINS. Who did that? 
By the CHAIRMAN: The Witness. The water detail, Lieutenant Conger and this Dr. I 
Q . was the enic case you witnessed? * | Captain Glenn was not there in the evening at tt hat time. This was bet f 
. ihe canaia Tania oo ge : ; the burning of the town. It was about 7 o'clock. We got to Igbaras ab 
A. only se I wi ‘nes ed; the only case Isaw with my own eyes. pe Sa : 7 Salank 
‘ : ‘ : 7 . oe 5 o'clock, and this was about 7 o’elock. 
Q re there any other applications of the water cure by men of your : : 
re - B- that you know of? 3y Senator CULBERSON: 
\ o, sir. Q. When they administered the water cure by means of the syringe. how 
Q. This is the statement of your colonel: many applications of the syringe were necessary in order to fill th men up 
M r Co uptain McDonald, and Sergeant Riley state that noofficers | with water? ’ 
o1 l rs of this regime ok part in the so-called water-cure proceedings A. It usually took about three, or four, or five minutes. They mn 
or other threats against the natives on the occasion stated.” stopped at all; they do not take it out at all; they keep it up, but they wateh 
A. At Igbaras they did not, otherwise than burn the town. They had | the man, and I noticed the doctor touched his heart once in a while. In 
nothing to do with the water cure ticed that. 
Q. That related to water cure, of course? Q. The doctor would watch the process? 
A. Ye il A. Yes, sir. 
@. Your own regiment was not guilty at all? Q. To see what effect it was going to have upon the man’s heart? 
A. Not that I know of; our company, at least, was not. A. Yes, sir. 
«, And you say they administered the water also through the nose? 
By Senator BURROWS: A. Yes: one syringe up the nose and the other in the mouth. 
Q. I did not understand clearly by whose orders this village was burned. By Senator BURROWS: 
A. Captain Glenn; he was at that time judge-advocate of the island, under Q. What was this water cure administered to these two p« licemen for 
Ger eral Hu Gace. | a ae A. They swore that the whole police force of the townof Igbaras 1 
Q. What was the population of the town? are sworn allegiance to the presidente any time they were called to tak« 
A. I should say 25.000; a good many pe , often 12 or 14, live in one of | geninst the American troops in the town. 7 
these little shacks. I may estimate it high, but I have heard it estimated as ~“"Q. They swore to that—when? 
a population of 25,000. A. Th at eve ning. 
By the CHAIRMAN: Q. Before the water cure was administered? 
F : ; A. No, sir; afterwards. 
Q. Is it as much of a town as Athol? Q. Is it your understanding that this water cure was administered as 07 
A. I should think so. infliction upon these people because outrages had been perpetrated ir 
Q That is a good ways from 25,000. troops in other localities? ; 
. But they live differently there. They live 12 or 14 people in the house. A. I do not understand it so. 
Senator BURROWS. I want to ask you-—— Senator RAWLINS. It was administered for the purpose of compelling 12 
4. (Continued.) I do not think there are quite as many as that in the eicmeediog. 
town itself. It was estimated as — but “ a ail of Se an The Wirxess. It was for the purpose of compelling information: yes 
and only part of the barrios were burned. e burned everytainmg we Penn en ait ae — Ate wae ae =r 
somad ge a to the mountains. The town is estimated on the map to be (Proceedings, Senate Committee on Philippines, pp. 1726-1: 
25.000 TESTIMONY OF EDWARD J. DAVIS. 
The CHAIRMAN. It is a sort of a township, like they have in Massa- Sworn by the chairman. 
chusetts saa eo . 
The Witwess. Yes. By the ¢ HAIRMAN: a 
Senator BEVERIDGE. You mean the township contains in all about 25,000? Q. You have been in the Army of the United States? 


The Witness. Yes; that is what I mean. ' A. Yes, sir. 
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2. In what regiment? 

. Twenty-sixth United States Volunteers. 
. And what was your rank? 

. Sergeant. 


By Senator RAWLINS: 


. Mr. Davis, when did you enlist in the Army? 
. Lenlisted the 15th of July, 1899. 

. What time did you arrive in the Philippines? 

. October 3, 1899. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is your residence, if I may ask? 
The Witness. Greenfield, Mass. 


By Senator RAWLINS: 


I ask you how long you resided in Greenfield? 
. Going on fourteen years. 
Were you at Igbaras on or about the 27th of November, 1900? 
. Yes, sir. 
Were you acquainted with Sergeant Riley? 
. Yes, sir. 
. Of Northampton, Mass.? 
. Yes, sir. 
. Are you acquainted with William L. Smith? 
. Yes, sir. 
. When did you first arrive at Igbaras? 
. Lhad charge of that detachment at Igbaras; I do not remember the 
date I went over there. I was in Igbaras ——_ about seven months, and I 
had charge of the detachment there, a detachment of 15 men. 
Q. Fifteen men were under you? 
. Yes, sir. 
. You had been there how long prior to the 27th of November. 
I had been there going on seven months. 
. About how large a town was Igbaras? 
. l should say it had about 10,000 inhabitants. 
. Were there any regulars there at your station? 
. No. sir. 
. Did any arrive on or about the 27th of November? 
. Yes, sir. 
. How many? 
. Well, I should judge that there were 75 or more; I can not state the 
exact number. 
. Who were the officers in command? 
A. Captain Glenn was in command, Lieutenant Conger was in command 
of the scouts, and Dr. Lyons was there; he was the contract surgeon. 
Q. What time did they arrive? 
A. It was just daybreak. 
Q. Wasit about the 27th of November, 1900? 
A. Yes, sir; it was somewhere about that. 
Q. You may state whether or not the presidente or mayor of Igbaras was 
taken into custody that day. 
A. He was. 
Q. 
A 
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And where was he brought? 

A. He was brought to the convent. 
Q. By whose order was he arrested? 
A. Orders from Captain Glenn. 

@. Where did you take him? 

A. I took him to the convent. 

Q. After he arrived there about what time in the morning was it? 

A. It was about 7 o’clock, I should judge. 

Q. After he was taken there what was done with him? 

A. He was taken out into a big hall in the convent there, his clothes were 
all taken off, his hands were tied behind him, and he was asked for informa- 
tion in regard to runners being sent up into the mountains; asked if the 
scouts had arrived there. He would not give this information, so they took 
him to this water tank. It was a tank holding about a hundred gallons of 
water. They held him under the faucet and he was made to take this water 
into his mouth at the command of Captain Glenn. 

Q. How many men were engaged in that operation? 

A. There were two. 

Q. What process did they resort to? 

The CHAIRMAN. Were they men of your regiment? 

The WitNEss. No, sir; they were the Eighteenth Regulars. 

By Senator RAWLINS: 

Q. How was his mouth kept open? 

A. It was kept open witha stick; but Ican not describe just how the stick 
was, because they had their hands over his mouth most of the time. 

Q. And after he was filled up with water, what else was done with him? 

A. After they filled him up with water he swelled way up and then these 
two soldiers would roll the water out of him. They had an interpreter over 
him, and they asked him if he would tell what information they were after. 
He told some, and then after they released him and he had walked away and 
they were going out in the mountains somewhere, and they got downstairs, 
they wanted further informationout of him in regard to these runners going 
out into the mountains, and he would not give it. So they took him down 
right there and they took a syringe and squirted water up his nostrils. He 
would not give the information then and they put salt in the water. Then 
he was willing to tell. 

Q. Was he thrown down the last time? 

A. Yes, sir; his clothes were not taken off, but he was thrown down on the 
outside of the convent. 

Q. On his back? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who administered the cure the last time? 

A. Dr. Lyons, 

Q. Who was Dr. Lyons? 

A. He was a contract doctor. 

Q. State whether Captain Glenn was present at that time. 

A. He was; and Lieutenant Conger was present. 

Q. How many men held him? 

A. Two men, the same as when he took the water cure upstairs. 

®. About how long was this continued, how long was he kept bound? 

A. When he was under the tank of water he was kept there as much as 
five or ten minutes. They filled himclear up, and it would swell his stomach 
until all through here would be good and hard [indicating], and then they 
would roll him, would roll the water out of him. 

Q. What was that process? 


I went for him myself. 


A. They took their fists like that [indicating]. 

Q. On his stomach? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. His body was not rolled over? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. But they would double up their fists in the way you indicated? 
hi fal mL they would double up their fists and water would squirt out of 
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. What, if any, manifestation of pain did he show? 
. He screeched terribly and his eyes were all bloodshot from, I suppose, 
taking the water. 
. Was the same process 
. Yes, sir. 
. Both times? 
. Yes, sir. 
. How old a man was he? 
. The presidente was, I should judge, a man of 40 years of age. 
Q. Sergeant Davis, you had been there how many months prior to this 
| time; how long had you been at this town? 
. [should judge about seven months. 
. Had you had any trouble there? 
. No, sir; we had no trouble there at all. 
. Had any attack been made on your troops? 
No, sir. 
. Any American soldiers killed or wounded? 
. No, sir. 
5 og any of the inhabitants, as far as you know, given any offense? 
. No, sir. 
. And by whose command did you go out and arrest presidente? 
. Captain Glenn's order. 
. What position, if any, did Captain Glenn hold on General Hughes's staff? 
. He was judge-advocate of the Department of Visayas in Dloilo. 
. What was the nearest point, during the time you were stationed there, 
| at which there was any trouble prior to the 27th of November, at the time 
of this occurrence? 
A. We never had any trouble. 
miles away. 
Q. You say there were about 10,000 people in this town of Igbaras? 
A. Yes, sir; the town was burned 
. How soon was it burned? 
. After the column went up into the mountains, and about half an hour 
after they returned the town was burned. 
Q. Do you know by whose order it was burned? 
A. By order of Captain Glenn. 
Q. Were any of the houses left unburned? 
A. Yes, sir; there were, I should judge, 15 houses left in the town. 
. Out of about how many houses altogether? 
A. Ido not know. I could not tell you. 
. Were there any other villages in the neighborhood of Igbaras burned 
| at that time? 
A. Yes, sir. 
| Q. How many? 
| A, One; a town called Tigbauan. 
Q. How large a town was that? 
A. It was a town of probably 12,0000r more. It had more inhabitants than 
Igbaras. 
Q. How far distant from Igbaras was it? 
| A. Ten miles, I should say, over the mountains; I could not tell for sure. 
|  Q. You know it was burned? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Do you know whether there had been any disturbance at that town? 
A. No, sir; there had not been. 
@. How long did you remain in the islands? 
A. I remained there until our departure home. 
@. How many men were present on each of these occasions and witnessed 
| this torture? 
A. Do you mean taking the whole? 
Q. Yes: for instance, the one that occurred in the corridor or the hall—up- 
stairs, as I understand it. 
A. There were perhaps 15 or 20 men. They were up and down there all 
the time. 
Q. How many down on the sidewalk? 
A. I could not say, for I was upstairs. I was going up and down several 
times attending to the guard and giving orders and went in and out. 
Q. You were acting under command of Captain Glenn? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. You saw the occurrence downstairs; you saw them proceeding with it, 
as I understand it? 
Yes, sir. 
Q. Do you know where General Hughes was at that time? 
. No, sir; Ido not. I believe he was in Dloilo. 
Q. How far is Iloilo away from there? 
. About 30 miles from Igbaras 
Q. Did your company, the volunteers, take any part in this? 
. No, sir. 

Q. What do you know, if anything, about a water detail connected with 
the regulars, under the command of Captain Glenn: 

A. That was these two men that gave the water cure, what they called 
the water detail, as regards to tying their hands behind them and stripping 
them and putting them under the tank and holding them. That is what 
they called the “ water detail.” 

Q. Did you talk with those regulars as to whether this had been done 
fore? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did they say about it? 

A. They said they had, that is all; they did not say where, and I did not 
ask them. 

Q. Do you know whether this was inflicted afterwards? 

. [donotthink so. He left our town that day. 
Q. Do you know where he went? 

A. He went to Doilo. 

. Captain Glenn? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That was the headquarters of General Hughes? 
A. Yes, sir. 


gone through with on the sidewalk below? 
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There was some trouble in one town some 
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[Proceedings Senate Committee on Philippines, pp. 1765 to 1784.) 
TESTIMONY OF GROVER FLINT. 
Sworn by the chairman. 
By the CHAIRMAN: 
Q. You served in the Army in the Philippines? 
| A. I did, sir. oe: 
Q. And you held a commission there? . 
A. I did: as first lieutenant of the Thirty-fifth Infantry. 
| Q. How long were you there? 
| A. I was there somewhat over a year anda half; that is, from November, 
| 1899, until my regiment moved home, in April, 1901. 
Q. Where were you stationed during that time? 
A. For a greater part of that time at Baliuag, Luzon. 
| Senator Dretricu. What province is that in 
| The WirNess. Bulacan Province. 
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By the CHAIRMAN: | A. Well, I know that in a great many cases, in almost every case, the men 


| have been a little roughly handled; they were rolled aside rudely, so that 


Q. That is up in the center? 
» . It is the third largest town in the province; it is after Malolos and 
wacan. 
Q. Is that one of the Igorroti provinces? 
A. Oh, no; it is Tagalo. 
Q. I called you here because Mr. Herbert Welch informed the committee 


that you would be able to testify as to the cruelties practiced on the natives | 


by our troops. Now, if you have any statement to make in regard to that 
the committee will hear it. 

A. I can only answer any specific question on that point. 

Q. Were you present on any occasion when the “ water cure” orany other 
torture was inflicted upon the Filipinos? 

A. Yes, sir 

Q. When was that? 

A. It was early in May; Ido not remember the exact date, because I did 
not keep a diary at the time. 

Q. Early in May, 1900? 

A. Yes, sir; my company with another company from Baliuag. These 
two companies were part of the force that made a clearing up of the Can- 
daba Swamp, which lay to the left of the Rio Grande, between us and Pam- 
panga Province. There were supposed to be a great many arms concealed 
there. We moved out, and we had an advance guard of cabebe scouts. 
The small hamlets that lay in our path were surrounded, and the Macabebes 
corralled these men and put them through this ordeal, and gathered a great 
many guns thereby. 

Q. What men were they? 

A. Ido not know who was in command. 

Q. The Macabebe scouts took these men prisoners? 

A. Asthe towns were approached a little skeleton cordon was thrown out. 
In some cases our companies moved out and formed it. The Macabebes 
would then enter the houses and pull out these men and talk with them and 
take them down to the welland put them through this test, and then the 
men would go off and get the guns. That was the thing that I saw at that 
time on that special evening. 

Q. They tortured them, you say, to get knowledge of the guns, where the 
guns were concealed? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was this done entirely by the Macabebe scouts? 

A. On that evening it was done entirely by the Macabebe scouts, but on 
the following morning we kept on our march, and we collected all the coun- 
trymen in the barrios, and a little farther along—— 


By Senator BEVERIDGE: 


2. sig a moment before you go any further. Did you get the guns? 
A. es, Sir. 

Q. After the application of the test you got the guns? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Go ahead. 

A. Of course I could not testify as to the number: I was in the back- 
ground. On the following day this thing was repeated and our men took 


uite a little part in it, apparently as volunteers. They were not ordered to 
o so, I know that. 
By the CHAIRMAN: 
. They were not ordered to do so? 
vo. 
They were men of your regiment? 
. Yes; men of my regiment. 
Was any effort made to prevent it by the officer? 
. Not the slightest. 
Did you witness any specific case? 
. I witnessed some twenty specific cases. 
Senator PATTERSON. What was that, Lieutenant? 
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| scouts in this. 





The Witnzss. I witnessed quite a number of cases, because I was acting | 


as a sort of an aid to the officer in command of our two companies, Major 


Geary. The Macabebes who were detailed with us were not under a com- 
missioned officer at thistime. They were with us and they were under a ser- | 
geant. 


The CHAIRMAN. Was he a Macabebe? 

The Witness. He wasa white man. He was an American. 

Senator BuRROWS. Was he in the United States service? 

The WiTNess. Yes; he was a regular soldier, but detailed. 
member his name, sir. 
I went over and said to Major Geary that no commissioned officer seemed to 


I do not re- 


And I saw this being done, and I told Major Geary. | 


be in charge there or seemed to be observing it, and that I would stay there | 


for a while if he wished me to. He said: “All right, if you want to.” So in 
that way I happened to see this performed on about, I would say, something 
over 20 men. nis was on the second morning. The things that I had wit- 
nessed the night before I had witnessed only casually here and there. I was 
not what you might call a spectator. 

The CHATRMAN. Did the men subjected to this torture die? 

The Witness. I never saw a man die. But I saw a man who I thought 
was going to die ence, and I had indirect evidence that a man had died in 
another case; but nothing that I could testify to. 

By Senator CULBERSON: 

Q. You stated the night before you only casually saw it, and then you were 
going on to state what you saw in the morning. 

A. In the morning I actually witnessed it. Isaw men thrown down and 
heard their groans and that sort of thing. 

Q. Please tell the committee what you actually saw. 

A. That is, you want me to describe one individual case of a man being 
put through the water cure? ; 

Q. Yes; I would like you to do that, sir. 

A. Very good, sir. A man is thrown down on his back and three or four 
men sit or stand on his arms and legs and hold him down, and either a gun 
barrel or a rifle barrel or a carbine barrel or a stick as big as a belaying 
pin—that is, with an inch circumference—— _ 

Senator BEVERIDGE. As big in its diameter? 

A. (Continued.) Yes; issimply thrust into his jaws and his jaws are thrust 
back, and, if possible, a wooden log or stone is oe under his head—— 

Senator PATTERSON. Under his head or neck? 

A. (Continued.) Under his neck, so he can be held firmly. 

Senator Burrows. His jaws are forced open, you say? 
crosswise? 

The Witness. Yes, sir; asa gag. In the case of very old men I have seen 
their teeth fall out—I mean when it was done a little roughly. He is simply 
held down, and then water is poured onto his face, down his throat and nose, 
from a jar, and that is kept up until the man gives some sign of giving in or 
becomes unconscious, and when he becomes unconscious he is simply rolled 
aside and he is allowed to come to. That is as near a description as I think 
Ican give. All the cases were alike I saw on that occasion. 


By Senator CULBERSON: 
Q. Is the water allowed to remain in the man or is it any way expelled 
from him, by any method? 


ow do you mean, 


while, and then he would run off and 
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water was expelled. 
it. His suffering must be that of a man who is 
drown. 

Q. Did you ever see a man place his foot on a man’s stomach to force the 
water out? 

A. Yes, sir; but I can not think of any ppectal case at this moment. I was 
trying to be as accurate as I possibly could. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. When this was being done by our troops, did you attempt 
to stop it? 

The Witness. No; I did not, because I had no right to. These troops 
were traveling through the country with definite orders. Ido not know 
from whom the orders came or anything about that; but I mary made my- 
self a witness, to check anything very much beyond the line. You under- 
stand what I mean. I simply thought while that thing was going onacom- 


A man suffers Sonenseaiy? there is no doubt about 
rowning, but who can not 


| missioned officer ought to be there whocould be responsible in some way for 


anything that might happen. 
The CHAIRMAN. Do you mean these men of your regiment were acting 
under orders? 
The Witness. No; the men did not. They simply assisted the Macabebe 
They simply volunteered their assistance. 
By Senator BURROWS: 
. Whom were the Macabebe scouts acting under? 
. They were under a sergeant whose name I do not know, but they 
moved through that country under orders from their headquarters. 
Q. From whom? 
A. From their headquarters. 
Q. I would like to know the name of the officer under whose orders they 
were acting. 
A. I think the only officer who could have given any orders of that kind 
was General Grant. 


By Senator DIETRICH: 


. You say you were there to stop excesses? 
. Yes, sir. 
Q. Where would you draw the line? 
A. Anything that seemed to be actually killing him or hurting him or 
more than ordinarily rough. 
2. You were the ranking officer present? 

. Yes; but I went to my major and said, ‘‘ Does it not appear to you, sir, 
that some commissioned officer should be here while this thing is going on?" 
and he said,"* You can be, if you want to.” 

Senator BEVERIDGE. Major Gary, was it not? 
The Witness. Yes, sir. 
By Senator PATTERSON: 
Q. Where was your major? 
A. Sitting about 60 yards away. 
Q. Then the major accompanied the companies out on this work? 
A. Yes; he was in command of our two companies of white troops; the 
volunteer infantry. 
Q. And quite conversant with what was going on? 
A. Yes; absolutely. 
By the CHAIRMAN: 
Q. Did he give orders that it should be done? 
A. No,sir. These men were working on their own ordersand instructions. 
Our attitude was entirely passive, you understand. 
Q. That is the attitude of the officers and men of your regiment? 
A. a except these men whom I have said volunteered the assistance of 
this thing. 


By Senator PATTERSON: 


Q. Under whose orders were the Macabebes? 

A. That I do not know. 

Q. Were they subject to the orders of the major? 

A. They certainly were, because he commanded the column. 

Q. And the Macabebes constituted a part of that force? 

A. They constituted a part of that force. 

Q. And you all went out together? 

A. Exactly. 

Q. Did you continue together? 

A. We continued together for something like twenty-four hours. 

Q. That was during that time that these things occurred? 

A. Yes, sir. 

By Senator BURROWS: 
. In this case where you say the water cure was administered to soms 

twenty persons, I want to ask you what offense these people had committed 


A. They were supposed to be insurrectos. I did not at the time know 
enough of the lan ge to understand the conversation between them and 
the Macabebes, who were Lana | them through this ordeal. All I know is 
that they would take a man and throw him down and work on him for & 
t a gun or a bolo. 

Q. wo man who had been tortured? 

A. Yes. 

Q. He would go and arm himself? 

A. No; he would go and get a gun and deliver it. : 

Q. Then this was done, as I understand you, for the purpose of compelling 
these ate to surrender weapons, to disarm that portion of the country’ 

A. Exactly. 

Q. I wanted to find out what it was done for— 


A. (Continuing.) And the effect was immediate. 
By Senator PATTERSON: 
Q. About_how many were subjected to this torture the first night “ 
A. I could not say. Ishould rather think—well, the only answer I cow 
give would be a guess. 
?. Give your best judgment. ‘ 
. According to my best judgment, I should think about 30 were put 


through it the first evening, because it kept on for a long time until day brea k. 
I should say 20 the next morning under my personal observation. __. i 

Q. What was the name of the village in which this torture was inflictec 
that night, if you know? . 

A. It was a little barrio; it was not what you might call a village. 

2. About how many houses? 

. I think about a hundred houses. Ihave it on my mapthat I drew, 

can not remember the name of it now. an 

Q. And those upon whom the torture was inflicted were apparently res! 
dents or citizens occupying that little barrio? 

A. They were. ’ ee 

Q. They did not appear to be soldiers, but were simply residents living} 
those little places—that is what they aqpeenes to be? 

A. It is impossible—well, of course, I understand your 
not a fair question, because none of them appeared to be so 


but I 


uestion, but it is 
sldiers. mean it 
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is absolutely impossible to judge from the appearance of a native whether 
he is a soldier or not. 

. Were there women and children in those barrios as well as men? 

. There were. , ie 

. They were occupied Wy families? 


. Yes. They were to all intents and purposes country people—peasants, 
or whatever you want to call them. 
Q. To all intents and purposes they were peaceable barrios or villages? 
A. Yes. 
. Now, from certain men did they succeed in getting guns? 
. 1 don’t know about that, because I don’t know the number except by 
offhand hearsay—— 

Q. But you understood when you started out that this was a method to be 
adopted to get the guns? : 
A. Well, when I started out I didn’t understand anything about it. I was 
simply a soldier, and was following orders. I did not know anything, and 

did not want to. 

Q. And when they reached these places this was the process they adopted 
apparently as a matter ofcourse? ; s 

A. Yes; and it struck me very forcibly, because it was the first timeI ever 
saw it done. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did you see it done on any other occasion? 

A. Yes; once up north of San Miguel. 

Senator CULBERSON. On how many people was it done there? 

The Witvess. I think about 15 men were put through on that occasion. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. Did they get the guns there? 

The WitNEss. No; they did not get any guns at all. 

Senator McComas. Fix the date if you can. 

The WiTNEss. I can not do that. 

Senator CULBERSON. What place was it? 
The W1TNEss. I can not do that, because I was only using my own mem- 
ory. It was very early in January—— 

The CHATRMAN. 19017 ( 

The Witness. 1901; and simply one of our ordinary routine scouts from | 
San Miguel de Mayuma. 

By Senator CULBERSON: 

You stated a while ago that in one of the cases you thought a man was 
going to die’ 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you see that yourself? : . 

A. I saw that he was entirely unconscious, and I simply saw the Hospital 
Corps men working on him, and they had his feet wrapped up in blankets 
and were apparently trying to save him. That is all I know about his case. 

Q. Where was that? 

A. On the trip I mentioned first. 

2: What month and year was that, if you remember? 

Q 

A 





. That was in May. 
. 1901" 
. Yes, sir. 
By the CHAIRMAN: 


. In 1900, was it not? e 
. 1900; I beg your pardon. 
; ¥ n this second case were they American troops? 
° es, SIT. 
. Of your regiment? 
Yes, sir. 
. Who was in command? : 
A. The officer in command of the party was Captain Ruggles. He took no 
interest in this thing whatever; it was left to the second lieutenant, who—— 
Senator CULBERSON. What was his name’ 
The WitNgEss. His name was Lieutenant Hard. 


By Senator CARMACK: 


Q. You say in the first case the men who had been put through the torture 
would go and get a gun or a bolo? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you remember in what proportion they surrendered gunsand what | 
proportion were bolos? 
A. Almost every man seemed to havea bolo. Of course in a great many 
cases the men were led off -— 4 

Q. If they could not get a gun they got a bolo? 

A. Yes. I don’t know just how many guns we got, because they did not | 
come under my observation at all; I did not count them; I had other things 
to do; but I understood that our column collected about 50 guns. These guns 
would be reported as captured. | 


OPoPor>oO 


The CHAIRMAN. Did you suggest to Major Geary or Captain Ruggles to | 
stop this thing? 


he Witnxss. No, sir. 
By Senator BuRROWS: 
Q. In this last instance, where there were 15 subjected to this treatment, 
you say you secured no arms of any kind? 
A. No; we did not. 
Q. Was any inquiry made before the torture was inflicted as to whether 
or not they had arms? 
; ~ I do not know. No; they seemed to be put through as a matter of 
‘outine. 
By Senator BuRROWs: 


Q. You spoke about their being thrown on the ground. You do not mean 
to say that they threw them down, do you? They laid them on their backs | 
gently, did they not? 

A. That was simply a matter of the men. 

Q. I want to know what you saw; whether they requested them to lie 
down or took them by force, as you said? 

ry ie seen a man thrown down; yes. 

: ow? 

_ A. [have seen a man seized and thrown down; grasped by the neck or 
simply thrown down; that is all. 
. Did any of them resist that you saw? 
. Yes; but of course those men are not very powerful. 

What was done in a case wherea man resisted? 
- They would simply be held tighter, that is all. 
You mean when they resisted | being thrown? 
eon ¥. os they were simply thrown down in those few instances that I have | 

scribed. 
‘ Senator PATTERSON. Give ussome idea of the amount of water they would 
orce into them. 
: The Wrrness. I can not give you any idea of thatatall. Of course, a man 
—— held down and water being poured into him constantly, one could not | 
‘ave much idea of the amount he could actually retain. 
_, Dut, of course, the torture was in checking the breath and rather inducing | 
st rangulstion Ishould think. It did not seem to be anything that really 
permanently hurt these people at all. 


POPOP>O 


By Senator McComas: 


Q. And when they would get up and they would go out and get t2 eir guns, 
would they run or walk? 

A. What I mean to say is that in the case of the men I described first, who 
were put through this by the Macabebes, the Macabebes would whisper in 
their ear and ask them, ask each man, * Where is your gun’’’—** Sa andur 
barril?’—to that effect, and they would have a somewhat pleading tone, and 
then finally the man would give some sign that he had yielded, and then he 
would be allowed to get up and two of them would run off with him to his 
house or little bamboo thicket, and they would come back with a gun or 
bolo or some ammunition. 

Q. He would be able to get up and run with these two men, would he, 
directly after this treatment? 

A. He would, unless he was put through a very hard siege. 

What I mean to say is that some men would yield almost instantly and 
would not be put through as brutal methods as I have described, while other 


| men would have more courage, or, perhaps, would be more ignorant, and they 
| would be put through the stage where they were unconscious or almost 


drowned. 

. Did that happen to a few or many of these men? 

. Arather small proportion, because by far the greater part, I should 
say probably two-thirds, of the people I saw did not get this severest treat- 
ment. In those cases it did not get to the pointof great brutality. They 
simply would get up and run off and get their guns; and other. men fought 
it out and would not yield until they had been subjected to severe treatment, 
and there was one man who absolutely refused. 

Senator Dierricu. You think it was the men who were the most ignorant 
who resisted the hardest, and those who seemed more intelligent yielded 
quickly and did not receive such harsh treatment? 

The WitTNEss. No; I think the men who were more courageous or perhaps 


| did not have any guns suffered the most. By ignorant I mean that they did 
| not really know anything to tell us. 


Senator CARMACK. You say you saw one man who never did yield’ 

The WiTNEss. One man was pointed out to me as being an alleged in- 
surgent lieutenant, and he was pointed out as being absolutely unyielding. 

Senator McComas. You did not see that? 

The Witness. I saw his condition. They had worked pretty hard on him. 
He was pointed out simply as being a most gallant man—— 

Senator CARMACK. He was pointed out as what? 

The WiTNkEss. A man of great courage; that he had been absolutely un- 
yielding and had simply defied us; that is all. 

» Senator BEVERIDGE. When this man was pointed out, what condition was 
e in? 

The WiTNEss. He was almost fainting. I did not see him worked upon, 
but I simply saw him being led around, and I think Major Geary sent word 
not to have anything to do with that man any more. I mean to let him pass; 
not to bother him any more; to let him go. 

Senator CULBERSON. What do you mean by being led around? 

A. He had to be assisted. 

By Senator PATTERSON: 

Q. You say in the case of this particular man the major gave orders not 
to punish him any more? 

A. Yes, he did; Iam morally sure of that. Wait a minute—yes, I heard 
him say to the sergeant, ‘‘ Let that man go.” 

2. After they had punished him to the extent you have suggested? 

. Yes. Of course I do not wish for a moment to testify that I saw this 
man—I simply saw his condition; did not see the efforts expended in his case. 

Q. You say that in the cases of old men their teeth were knocked out? 

A. Yes; I saw that in one or two cases. 

Q. On account of the gag? : 

A. Yes; it was thrust in pretty roughly in that instance. 

. When they got this gun barrel or stick in a man’s mouth, how did they 


| hold that there? 


A. Two men would get on either side of him. 

Q. And hold it in? 

A. Simply hold it down, and a half dozen men would sit over a man. 

Q. What is your business? ; 

A. Iam writing. Iam independent toa certain extent. I am now writ- 
ing a biography of my father-in-law, the late John Fisk. 

By Senator CULBERSON: 
Q. Where do you reside? 
A. In Cambridge, Mass. 
. Are you a native of that State? 
. No; Iam a New Yorker by birth. 
. Are youason of Dr Austin Flint? 
. No; a grandson of the late Dr. Austin Flint. 
By Senator CARMACK: 

Q. Referring to the occasion of that water cure administered when Major 
Geary was there; this was done with his knowledge and, asI understand it, 
you did not feel that you had any authority to stop the application of the 
water cure, Major Geary being your superior officer? 

A. That is correct. 

Q. In witnessing it you did not feel that you had any authority whatever 
to stop the a of the water cure, if I understand you, but you sim- 
ply exercised your judgment and prevented its going to the length where it 


| was liable to produce death or where it was used upon prisoners who, in 


your opinion, did not know, did not have any knowledge, and could not give 


| any information; you exercised your judgment in regard to that, as I under- 


stand it? Is that correct? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Senator McComas. What was your answer to that? 

The WITNESS. It was yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. I have one more question toask. You made a suggestion 
to Major Geary, as I understand it, that there ought to be a commissioned 
officer present? 

A. I did. 

Q- And he assented and let you go? 

. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, was there any objection to your making a similar suggestion to 
him as to stopping it, having made the first suggestion? 

A. Yes, sir; inasmuch as it had been going on all the night before, and 
furthermore, that I was a subaltern. 

Q. But the point I want to get at is this, that you_made one suggestion, 
that there ought to be a commissioned officer there. Why was it not proper 
to make another suggestion, if you saw fit to co so? 

A. Because to suggest that there was any impropriety in that would have 
been a suggestion against our very presence in that country. We went out 
in that country. as I understood it, without knowing anything about the 


| orders, to get guns, that is all. 


By Senator DIETRICH: 


Q. You state that the reason that you did not stop some of those cruelties 
was because Major Geary was present? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then why did you ask him that you should bo detailed to be present if 
he was already present? 

A. When I said that he was present I meant he was 60 or 80 yards away— 
simply at what he called his headquarters under a tree, where his horse and 
saddle were. This thing took place at a well which wasa little distance away, 
and I went to the well to be personally present. 

Q. He was not present there? 

A. No; he keptaway. He did not like to see it at all, I know. 

@. And that put you in command by the well? 

A. Yes, sir; by the well. 


By Senator BuRROWs: 


I presume I am asking a question that has been asked, but I want to 
know about it. 
command of Major Geary? 

A. Yes; they were. 

Q. They were under his command? 

A. That is, he was the ranking officer. 

Q. They were subject to his orders? 

A. They were subject to his orders and they were under his earshot, al- 
most. Yes; he was the ranking officer of the whole column. 

By Senator CULBERSON: 
. When did you enlist in the Thirty-fifth Regiment? 
. I think the date of my acceptance was August 3. 
19009 
1899. 
. How long did you serve in the Philippines? 
. About a year and a half or a little over. 
How many engagements or battles were you in? 
. Only under gun fire once. 
And you got the wound that you have spoken about? 
. Yes, sir; I mean what we really call gun fire. 
Senator PATTERSON. Where were you educated? 
The Witness. Harvard University. 
[Proceedings, Senate Committee on Philippines, pp. 1969 to 1985.]} 
TESTIMONY OF LEROY E. HALLOCK, 
(Sworn by the chairman.) 
By the CHAIRMAN: 


. You were in the Army? 
. Yes, sir. 
- In what regiment? 
. Twenty-sixth Volunteers. 
In what company? 
. Company I. 
- What rank did you hold? 
. Sergeant. 
. When were you mustered out? 
- On May 13, 1901. 
. How long were you in the Philippine Islands? 
. Larrived there October 27, 1899, and left there March 6, 1901. 
Senator CULBERSON. Where do you reside, Mr. Hallock? 
The Witness. Boston, Mass. 
By the CHAIRMAN: 


Q. Did you enlist from Massachusetts? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At Framingham? 

A. At Worcester. 

Q. Were you living at Worcester at that time? 

A. No, sir 

Q. Where was your regiment stationed during the period you were in the 
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Philippine Islands? 

A. The first three months I was stationed at Tloilo. After that the head- 
quarters of the company was Leon, Panay. 

Q. Did you see any cases of water cure or torture applied to the natives? 

A. Yes, sir 

Q. Where? 

A. At Leon. 

Q. State the circumstances, please. 

A. There were about ten ora dozen natives captured that were thought 
to be _ din the murder of one of the members of our company. 

Q. O’ Hearn? 

A. Yes, sir. 

«). It was stated in one of the reports that he was roasted over a slow fire 
and then hacked to death with bolos. 

A. That is the confession of the natives; yes. 

Q. And these men were captured who were believed to have had something 
to do with that? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Now you may go on and state the circumstances. 

A. What led to the capture of these natives, it was reported that Captain 


tlenn or some soldiers under his orders gave the water cure to a native and 


( 

he confessed and told who the others were that took part in the killing o 
O'Hearn, and these members of our company captured these natives and 
gave them the water cure, and they confessed it. . 








@. Who inflicted this punishment upon the natives? 
A. The members of Company I. 
Q. Were they ordered to do so? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Who ordered them to do so? 
A. The first sergeant 
Q. Who was the first sergeant? 
A. Januarius Manning. 
Q. Do you know him? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Is he now a resident of Boston? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. You saw the water cure inflicted? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Did you take part in it? 
A. No, sir. 
By Senator RAWLINS: 
Q. Who was in command of this company at that time? 
A. Alexander Gregg. 
Q. How many troops were at Leon at the time this occurred? 
A. About half of the company. I should say. 
Q. Was Captain Gregg there at the time? 
A. Yes, sir; he was there at the quarters. ; 
Q. How far from the quarters was this torture inflicted? 
A. T.ess than a hundred yards. 
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Were these men who administered this water cure under the | 





; ~ all the command know about it at the time? 
. Yes, sir. 

. Captain Gregg knew about it? Sag? 

. [do not know how he could help knowing it. 

. You say that a member of your company had been reported killed? 
. Yes, sir. 

. That information, I understand you to say, was derived from Captain 
Glenn? 

A. I think a detail of our company was out looking for O’Hearn, and they 
made a detail under Captain Glenn, and they got some native and gave him 
the water cure and he confessed and gave the others away and told who 
took part in it. 

Q. That was, as you nnderstand it, the result of the application of this 
torture; as a result of that torture some native, to relieve himself, stated he 
had taken part in the killing of this soldier? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. lam asking if that was not what was reported to you; that, as a result 
of this torture, this native stated he had participated in this killing? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And named about a dozen other natives? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And these twelve who were also reported by Captain Glenn to havv 
been named by this native after the water cure had been given to him, 
| where did they live? Ff 
| <A. In the vicinity of 5 or 6 miles from our quarters. 
| Q. And upon that information they were arrested? 

A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And brought to Leon? 
A. Yes, sir. 

@. And they were taken out and the water torture applied to each of 
them? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You may state whether it wenn to them more than once. 

A. It was given to them on two different days; it was given to them on 
August 21, 1900, and on August 23, 1900, to the best of my recollection. 

@. And what was the purpose of subjecting them to the torture? 

A. To see if they had participated in the murder of O’Hearn. 

Q. The first day they did not get all the information they desired—was 
that it? 

A. Yes, sir. 2 

@. And so the torture was repeated the following day? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And on the following day,as I understand you, these 
subjected to this torture confessed that they participate 
the soldier? 

A. On the 2ist and 23d of August. 

The CHAIRMAN. Was this 1900? 

The WiTNEss. Yes, sir. 

By Senator RAWLINS: 


Q. What was the effect upon these natives of giving this water cure? 

A. They would swell up—their stomach would owell up pretty large--and 
i eu blood come from their mouth after they had m given a good 
deal of it. 

Q. And on the second day, do you know what information they gave; how 
was it obtained? 
A. No, sir; only that they confessed to having had a part in it. 

Q. Was the communication from these prisoners subjected to this torture 
given through an interpreter? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. A native interpreter? 

A. Yes, sir. 

«@. You could not understand what they said, I suppose? 

A. I could understand some of it. 

Q. Can you give anything that any one of these men subjected to this tor- 
ture said; what their language was? 
é NO, SIP. 

(). Did the company detailed to subject these men to this torture get any 
information the first day from these 12 men, or any of them? 

A = » first day they gave them the water treatment? 

q t 

A. Yes, sir. 
». Do you know what information they got the first day? 
A. It was in regard to the killing of O’Hearn. There were 12 of them 

t e given this water treatment, and I do not think they got through 

ll of them on the first day, and they finished it on the second day, the 
August. 
By Senator ALLISON: 
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Q. , they did not repeat it on those that had taken it the day before? 
x sir; some of them. 
@. On some of them they repeated it? 

A. Ycs, sir. 


By Senator RAWLINS: 

Q. What was done with these 12 men after they had been subjected to the 
water ire? 

\. They were confined there in the guardhouse. 

d some of them were killed while trying to escape. 

«). How many of them were shot to your knowledge? 

A. I should say five or six. 

Q. You know of five or six of them haying been shot? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. How soon after the infliction of the water torture? 

A. I could not state the exact time. It was before we left there. 

Q. About how long? 

A. I should say some of them were shot within four or five months. 

@. Where were those men confined? ° 

A. At the guardhouse, in quarters at Leon. 

Q. Can you describe that guardhouse? . 

A. It wasa room about 20 or 25 feet by 25 feet, with iron bars at the win- 
dows; there was one window and two doors entering the room. The doors 
were kept locked by means of a padlock, and there were iron bars at the 
window. 

@. How many soldiers stood guard? 

A. At the guardhouse? 

Q. Yes. 

A. This guardhouse wasat the guard quarters and the sergeant or corpo 
ral who was in command of the guard was stationed at the door all the as 
and then there was the number one sentry who stood right in front of the 
quarters, and at night he stood at the door. So there were one or two there 
all the time, besides the door being locked. 

Q. And how near were the soldiers stationed to the guardhouse? 

A. The soldiers’ quarters were right above on the next floor, upsta1's. 

Q. In the same building upstairs? 


Some of them escaped 


r corpo- 
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A. Yes, sir. ; 

Q. How many soldiers were there? F 

A. It varies. I should say from 30 to 50 all the time. 

Q. How 7 prisoners were kept in this guardhouse—natives, I mean? 
th 


A. Some of the time there were ten or a dozen and sometimes as high as 
eighteen, I should ~_. : ; E 
Q. Do you remember the occasion when any of these particular natives 
who had been subjected to the torture tried to escape? 
A. I could not give the date, but I remember times they did. 
Q. Did they succeed in getting out of the building? ; 
A. It was not when they were in the palais. they tried to escape; it was 
while they were working down at the river, taking a bath. 
. Who had them in charge at that time? 
. Sentries. 
. How many altogether were shot at that time? 
Senator BEVERIDGE. Five or six wexe shot while antempting to escape; 
although I have no objection to his repeating it. 


By Senator RAWLINS: 


Q. These attempted, you say, to escape; how many of those were killed? 

A. Ido not know what time you mean. 

Q. As I understood you, on some occasion after this torture was inflicted 
some of these native prisoners while out from the guardhouse attempted to 
escape, and some of them were killed. I want to know, if you know, how 
many were killed at that time? 

A. There was one occasion, one night, somewhere about 5 or 6 o'clock, 
that they were taken down to the riverfor a bath. I think there were five 
or six of them. They tried to get away while down there and one of them 
was shot and three or four escaped. Then on another occasion they were 
out working and there were four shot at that time while trying to escape. 

Q. Did all these prisoners escape that were confined? 

. No, sir. 

. How many of them were killed altogether? 

. Lean not give the exact number. Five or six. 

. Were all killed who did not escape? 

. Ithink so. There may have been one that was given his freedom. I 
*t say for sure. It seems to me there was one who was let go. 

With the exception of one all escaped or were killed? 

. Yes, sir. 

Are you sure as to whether that one was given his freedom or not? 
Yes, sir. 

While you were there were there any villages burned? 

. Yes, sir. 

. How many? 

A. I was only present at the time one was burned; but I have knownof as 
many as half a dozen being burned. 

@. How large were these villages? 

A. The one that I witnessed being burned _ I should say was three or four 
thousand people; that that many ple lived there. 

. How large were the others that you know of having been burned? 

A. There was a town about 8 miles from Leon which was burned, I think 
there were eight or ten thousand people there. 

The CHAIRMAN. Was that Igbarras? 

The Witness. No, sir. The name of that town was Tubungan; that is 
about half way from Leon to Igbarras. 

Senator RAWLINS. What others were there that you know of? You haye 
named two, I think, one of 3,000 and one of 8,000. 


By Senator BEVERIDGE: 


Q. Do you know of these towns being burned simply by hearsay? 

A. I witnessed one of them? 

Q. But the others; do you know of their being burned simply by hearsay? 

A. I know of their being burned by the members of the company talking 
about them. 

By Senator RAWLINS: 
. Q. I will ask the witness this: You observed the flames in the distance, 
did you? 

A. The smoke; not the flames. 

: Q. And you saw the smoke of the villages that you did not see being 
yurned? 

A. Isaw smoke from this town of Tubungan when that was burned. 

Q. Have you been over the ground where these towns were that you 
—— were burned? Have you been over that ground since they were 
Jurnea? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And what have you observed there at those towns; were they left or 
were they burned? 

A. They egpenres to be deserted; everything was burned, houses and 
shacks, with the exception, perhaps, of a few on the outside of the town, on 
the roads or trails, that would not be burned, that were close to the town. 

Q. I will ask you—you have been around in that vicinity and you had oc- 
casion from time to time to visit around while you were stationed at Leon 
and Panay—what, if any, towns were left unburned? 

A. The town of Tigbaiian, the town of Oton, the town of Alimodian, the 
town of San Miguel, the town of Arevalo, and a good many smaller barrios. 

Q. And how many towns were burned; that is, towns you know by having 
learned that the towns were burned and afterwards having been over the 
ground and seen that they were burned? 

A. There was only one that I was a witness to. 

_ . But you know the others by reputation, and you say that you had occa- 
. to vam them afterwards, as I understand it, and saw that they had been 
yurned? 

A. Tubungan is the only large town thatI know of. If we were out on a 
march over the mountains if we found any evidence of insurgents being 
there we burned the small barrios as we went along. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. Did I understand you to say after having been there 


a you personally know of these six towns you mentioned having been 
jurned? 
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The CHAIRMAN. Those were the six towns not burned that he mentioned. | 


By Senator RAWLINS: 


bu, What became of these people who inhabited these towns that were 
jurned? 


di A I think they went into other towns. They didn't build up the towns 

®. They did not attempt to rebuild the towns? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

©. Do you know whether or not they were permitted to rebuild these 
towns that were destroyed? 

é scoala = say. 

--Do you know of i i 

ome thnk was . ad = a7 attempt on the part of the natives to rebuild any 
| Oo, sir. 


A. Le 


Q. Did you know of any natives around Leon who were begging for food? 
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A. Yes, sir. They have a market day there in those towns once a week, 
and on that day a good many beggars would be around. 

Q. You may state to what extent the burning went in the case of these 
towns that were burned—whether it extended to food and household arti- 
cles and things of that description. 

A. Yes, sir. 

. Did it so extend? 

. The one that I witnessed being burned, they did not have time to get 
anything out to speak of; they might have had time to get what valuables 
they had out, but they did not have time to move their furniture or food. 


By Senator ALLISON: 


2. You only witnessed the burning of one town? 
. Yes, sir. 

. And that was done rapidly? 

. Yes, sir. 


By Senator RAWLINS: 


Q. This burning you have described and the infliction of the water tor- 
ture—you may state whether or not it was a matter of common repute 
among = soldiers with whom you came in contact that those things were 

racticed. 
” The WITNEss. It was reported that if the soldiers wanted to get any infor- 
mation out of the natives they gave them the water cure, and in any town 
where there was any evidence of being insurgents the town was burned. 
By Senator RAWLINS: 

Q. Then, as I understand it, that was a matter of common repute; the in- 
flicting of this water torture and the burning of these towns was a matter of 
common repute? 

Senator ALLISON. If you understand it, you donot understand it from the 
witness. 

Senator RAWLINS. I asked the witness whether or not it was a matter of 
common repute, and he said it was reported among the soldiers that when- 
ever they wanted to get information they applied the water torture, and 
when they obtained the information and they found that a town contained 
insurgents they burned the town. Let it rest at that. 

Senator ALLISON. I think that is right. 

By Senator RAWLINS: 

Q. Now, I want to recur. Whom did youever hear say that this soldier— 
I believe he was a member of your company? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Whom did you hear say that that soldier was burned to death? 

A. That is what these natives confessed to. 

Q. Have you no other source of information except the confessions of these 
men who were subjected to this torture? 

A. What the natives confessed to is the only information we had. 

Q. What the natives confessed to is the only information you had. Did 
they confess to that before or after the infliction of the torture? 

A. After. After we had found his bones—the bones of O’Hearn. 

Q. You found the bones of what you understood to be this missing mem- 
ber of your company? 

A. Yes, sir. 

. Where were they found, or do you know—were you present? 
. I was not present when the bones were found. 

Q. You do not know, then, of your own knowledge, in what condition the 
bones were when found? 

A. Only by ne 

Q. Do you know whether those remains were brought to Leon? 

A. The bones were brought to Leon. 

Q. Did you see them after they came there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Wasthere anything left except the mere skeleton? 

A. Only pieces of bone, the head and different parts of the skeleton. 

Q. What was their condition? 

A. They were all in small pieces; the head was the largest piece, the piece 
that seemed to be the most intact. 

Senator CULBERSON. How did you know that skeleton was the skeleton 
of the deceased soldier? 

The WitNEss. The surgeon who was stationed at the quarters said that 
he was very sure it was O’Hearn’s body by a front tooth being missing. 

By Senator RAWLINS: 

Q. The only means of identification was the absence of one front tooth; is 
that it? 

A. Yes, sir; and the testimony which the natives gave that there was 
where they buried the bones. 

Q. As I understand it, you had obtained the remains before the torture 
or afterwards? 

A. This native that was given the water cure first by Captain Glenn, as I 
heard, testified where the bones were, and they took the bones up and got 
the rest of the natives who testified that they had taken part. 

Q. They had discovered the remains before they inflicted the torture on 
these 12 men? 

Senator BEVERIDGE. He did not say anything of the kind. This witness 
is attempting to testify very clearly. 

By Senator RAWLINS: 





e Q. Iam not insisting upon the form of the question. WhatI want to know 


is, whether or not the remains had been discovered before the torture was 
inflicted upon these 12 men; that is what I want to know. 

A. Lam positive the bones were brought in the same night that the men 
were brought into the quarters. 

Q. Then it was before the infliction of the tortures? 

A. Upon these 12 men, yes. 

Q. That is what I wanted to arrive at. Therefore, these 12 men who were 
subjected to the torture did not give the information which led to the dis- 
covery of these remains or these bones? 

A. The native to whom Captain Glenn gave the water cure, as testified a 
while ago, told who the other ones were that took part in it. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. So that the discovery of the bones was the result of 
the water cure first administered to this one man. 

By Senator RAWLINS: 


. That you have no information about it except by hearsay, as I under- 
stand it; that is, what the others told you? 
A. What the members of the company talked about and told to each otker, 
. All you know about it is what the others told you? 
. I was not a witness to it. : ; 
Q. How many men of your company had been killed during the entire 
time you were stationed at Leon in Panay—you were there all the time? 
A. Yes, sir; on the island of Panay. 
Q. How many men were killed? 
A. Two men. 
. Two men altogether? 
. Yes, sir. 
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- Q. How many natives were killed during the same time by American sol- 
alers? 
A. I could not state the number, 
Q. About how many? 
A. It would be very hard for me to tell. 
Q. Give us a general idea, if you can. 
A. Well, if we got into a skirmish we could not tell how many men were 
killed or wounded. 
Q. Were there a good many killed? 
A. There were more killed than there were Americans. 
Q@. How many do you know of yourself having been killed? 
. Do you mean altogether in the fights we had there? 
es 
A. That the regiment participated in? 
Q. That your company participated in—yes; the regiment. 
A. In the neighborhood of 200 or 300, I should say, for a guess. 
Q. How many fights did you yourself participate in? ; 
A. Three, I think, sir. 
Q. And in those 3 fights how many natives were killed? 
A. In the neighborhood of 200, I should say. 
@. How many Americans were killed in those 3 fights? 
A. I should say 20. 
_ Senator BEVERIDGE. What means have you of knowing how many Fili- 
pinos were killed? 
The Witness. The only means I have is the official report. 
By Senator BEVERIDGE: 
Q. The official reports? 
A. Yes, sir. I only say this; that I guess that number. 
Q. Then you are not attempting to quote official reports; you are making 
your estimate?’ 
A. Yes, sir. 
By Senator RAWLINS: 


Q. How many wounded, Mr. Hallock, in those fights? 

A. I could not say. 

Q. Apart from the information that was derived from natives as a result 
of torture, do you know how this soldier met with his death? 
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A. The only information we had was what we got from the natives; what | 


the natives confessed. 

Q. The circumstances, therefore, of his death, what led to it, or how it oc- 
curred, all you know about it is what you have stated, that obtained from 
the natives as a result of application of torture? 

A. Yes, sir. 

By the CHATRMAN: 

oe you witness any other cases of water cure? 
No, sir. 

These were the only cases that you saw? 

Yes, sir. 


Q. 
A. 
Q. 
A. 
. — the natives confess that O’'Hearn was burned before he was mur- 
dered’ 
A. They confessed—perhaps I had better tell you the story of his capture 
and everything. 
. Yes; tell the whole story. 
. O'Hearn, in company with two other soldiers from our company, was 
sent to Lioilo after the mail, I think, and when they arrived back within 


| the murder? 


about five or six miles of the company, or where the company was stationed, | 
they were ambushed by about 100 insurgents, and two of them were cap- | 


tured. O’Hearn made a break to getaway. This was on June 30, 1900. 
made a break to get to the quarters, or at least we thought he did, and fell 
in, as we supposed, with friendly natives. They captured him, and on the 
next day, July 1, he was tied toa tree at 7 o'clock in the morning, and was 
tortured by cutting with bolos and by slow fire until 5 o’clock at night. So 
the natives confessed. 

Q. The natives confessed to that? 

A. Yes, sir. 


He | 


Q. When they applied the water cure to these natives in order to get their | 


now that he had been tortured before being killed? 


confession, did you 
The confession was got- 


A. No, sir; we did not know anything about it. 
ten from the natives by means of the water cure. 

Q. But did they ask them whether he was burned or whether he was mur- 
dered? 

A. They asked him through the interpreter how they killed him. 

Q. And they confessed to the statement which you have just made? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. These men were subjected to the water cure in order to extort this con- 
fession. Did they die under the water cure? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Were any of them executed subsequently for it? 
A. Before given the water cure? 
Q. I mean after they confessed, were any of them taken out and shot? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. They were simply confined in prison? 
A. Yes, sir 

Q. What was the general attitude of the soldiers toward the natives? I 
mean toward the friendly natives among whom you lived. How did they 
treat them in ordinary life? 4 , 

A. They treated them very wellif they thought they were friends. . 

Serator PATTERSON. When I use the word torture I mean the water cure. 
Did they commence the torture of this man, the first man, for some definite 
purpose? 

A. I don't know. 

The CHAIRMAN. You have testified you were not present at the torture of 
the first man’ ; 

The WitTNgEss. Yes, sir. 

By Senator PATTERSON: 


. Do you know whether this man denied any knowledge of the missing | 


soldier before they applied the water torture to him?’ 

A. I could not say, sir. 5 

Q. Were you present when the water torture was applied to the other 
twelve? 

A. I was present in most cases. ; ; 

Q. Do you know whether, before it was applied, they had denied any 
knowledge of the affair? 

A. I think they did deny it. : 

Q. Were they given to understand what they were to confess to to avoid 
the water torture’ 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was it they were given to understand they were to confess to? 


A. They were given the water cure and then asked questions through this 


interpreter what they knew about the killing of O’Hearn. : 
Q. They could not very well have known that they were charged with 

participating in the killing of O’Hearn unless they were told so, could they? 
A. I don’t see how they could. 


| 
| 
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Q. If they had not denied having knowledge of the killing of O’Hearn, they 
would not have applied the water torture, would they? 

A. They applied the water cure to see what they did know about it. 

. Andif they had not denied knowing anything about it, would they have 
applied the water torture? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. If they had persisted in knowing nothing about the killing of O’Hearn, 
do you my »w how many times the water torture would have been applied? 

. Ido not. 

Q. They were relieved from further torture when they stated that they 
knew about the killing of O’Hearn; is that when they were relieved from the 
water torture? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The means of identification, as stated before, was simply the loss of a 
tooth, a missing tooth? 

A. The loss of a toothand what the natives told, that they confessed where 
they buried him. d oe 

. [understand that; but independent of what the natives said, it was 
simply the loss of a tooth? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. These natives that underwent this torture were kept in the prison about 
five or six months? 

A. Before they were given the water cure? 

Q. No; after they were given the water cure. 

A. I could not state exactly the time; I should say from three to seven or 
eight months. 

2. Were they ever brought to trial? 
. Ido not think they were, sir. 

Q. There was never any court-martial over the affair at all that you have 
any knowledge of? 

A. There were some officers came up from headquarters, from Iloilo, and 
they had @ hearing over at the officers’ quartersat one time. 

. Had a what? 
. Had a hearing about it. 

Q. When was that? 

A. I could not state the time; it was some time after the water cure was 
given to them. 

Q. Then, what did you mean when, in response to a question, you said these 
Filipinos had never been brought to a trial? 

A. They never had, to my knowledge. 

Q. You say, then, the Filipinos were never Wrogemt to a trial, but you say 
something of some officers coming up from Iloilo and some proceedings 
What was that? 

A. I could not say. 
to these prisoners. 

. Simply the officers by themselves? 
. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know why it was, if these natives confessed to the killing and 
the torture of O’Hearn, and the officers of the company or the regiment be- 
lieved they had the correct men, that they were not tried and executed for 


It was reported that it was something with reference 


A. I could not say. 

By Senator CULBERSON: 

Q. You have testified, I believe, that five or six of these men were killed 
in attempting to escape? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether or not their effort to escape was encouraged by 
the American officers and soldiers? 

A. I do not know, sir. 

Q. What I wanted to find out was whether it was a bona fide effort on their 
part to escape, or whether they were ever encouraged to make the effort for 
the purpose of affording an opportunity to shoot them. How was that? 

A. All that I know is that it was reported that they were killed while try- 
ing to escape. 

By Senator BURROWS: 

Q. Iam not clear in my own mind about one thing. You said there were 
12 of these men placed in the guardhouse after the water cure had been ad 
ministered to them? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know of your own knowledge—not from hearsay, but from 
your own knowledge—what became of them? . 

A. I saw four of them after they had been shot by the sentries while try- 
ing to escape. 

Q. You saw four bodies out of the twelve after they had been shot? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. ay were shot while attempting to escape? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What do you know about the others, of your own knowledge? 
A. I did not see the other men. 

Q. There were eight others? 

A. Some of them escaped, and I think there was one more shot. 3 

Q. Of the eight some of them escaped, and you think one more was shot 
Did you see the shooting? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Then what makes you think one man was shot aside from the four. Did 
you so understand it? 

A. Isaw them when they were taken down to the river and heard the re- 
ports, and they came back and the sentries said they shot this man. 
. Why did they shoot himy 
. He attempted to escape. Salers 
. So the five, while attempting to escape while under guard, were shot 
. Yes, sir. 

. And you saw the bodies of four? 
. Yes, sir. 
. What became of the other seven—were they released? 
_ 1 think the rest of them got away, with the exception of one, 
think he was released. 
. One released and the balance escaped? 
. Yes, sir. 
Senator DuBots. One released and five shot and six escaped? 
Senator Burrows. Yes; that is as he states it. 


(Proceedings, Senate Committee on Philippines, pp. 2060 to 2069.) 
TESTIMONY OF D. J. EVANS. 
(Sworn by the chairman.) 
By the CHAIRMAN: 


Give your full name. 
Daniel J. Evans. 

. And you have been in the Army? 

. Six years. 


2. In the regulars? 
. Yes, sir. 


POPOPOreO 


and I 





> In what regiment? 
. My first enlistment was in the First Cavalry, for three years; my sec- 
ond enlistment. two years and seven months in the Twelfth Infantry, and 
transferred to the ety stationed at Honolulu. 

° 


. Are you a resident of Kansas? 

. Yes, sir. 

. Concordia, Kans., I believe? 

. Yes, sir. 7 

. Were you born in Canada? 

. Yes, sir. 

. And Concordia is your home? 
Yes, sir. 


. And did you serve in the Philippines? 

Yes, sir; for two years. 

From when; when did you go there? 

I got there in April, 1899, and left about the Ist of February, 1901, 
Where did you serve during that time; what part of the islands? 

The island of Luzon. 

What was your rank? 

Private, at the time of enlistment. 

And your rank at the time of your discharge? 

. Corporal. 

. You received an honorable discharge, did you? 

. Yes, sir. 

. The committee would like to hear from you in regard to the conduct of 
the war, and whether you were the witness of any cruelties inflicted upon 
the natives in the Philippine Islands; and if so, under what circumstances. 

A. The case I had reference to was where they gave the water cure toa 
native in the Ilicano Province at Ilocos Norte. 

Q. That is in the extreme northern part of Luzon? 

A. Yes, sir. There were two native scouts that were with the American 
forces. They went out and brought in a couple of insurgents. They were 
known to be insurgents by their own confession, and, besides that, they had 
the mark that most insurgents in that part of the country carry; it isa little 
brand on the left breast, generally inflicted with a nailor head of a cartridge, 
heated. They tried to find out from this native— 

Q. What kind of a brand did you say it was? 

A. A small brand put on with a nail head or cartridge. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. A scar on the flesh? 

The Witness. Yes, sir. 

They tried to get him to tell where the rest of the insurgents were at that 
time. We knew about where a | were, but we did not know how to get at 
them. They were in the hills, and it happened that there was only one path 
that could get to them, and we did not get to them that time. They refused 
to tell this one path and they commenced this so-called ‘water cure.” The 
first thing one of the Americans—I mean one of the scouts for the Americans— 
grabbed one of the men by the head and jerked his head back, and then they 
took a tomato can and poured water down his throat until he could hold no 
more, and during this time one of the natives had a rattan whip, about as 
large as my finger, and he struck him on the face and on the bare back, and 
every time they would strike him it would raise a large welt, and some blood 
would come. And when this native could hold no more water, then they 
forced a gag into his mouth; they stood him up and tied his hands behind 
him; they stood him up against a post and fastened him so he could not move. 
Then one man, an American soldier, who was over 6 feet tall, and who was 
very strong, too, struck this native in the pit of the stomach as hard as he 
could strike him, just as rapidly as he could. It seemed asif he didn’t get 
tired of striking him. 

By Senator ALLISON: 

Q. With his hand? 


OPOPOPOPOPOPOPOPOPOPO 


A. With his clenched fist. He struck him right in the pit of the stomach, 


and it made the native very sick. They kept that operation _up for quite a 


time, and finally I thought the fellow was about to die, but I don’t believe | 
he was as bad as that, because finally he told them he would tell, and from | 


that on he was taken away, and I saw no more of him. 
Q. Did he tell? 


+ _I believe he did, because I didn’t hear of any more water cure inflicted 
On him, 
By Senator RAWLINS: 
Q. How many were present then? 
_A. This was an expedition. There were thirty, I think, of our company. 
We were not at our station at that time; we were on a little expedition down 








south, and I should think out of the thirty—I should judge that there were | 


about fifteen of our men present, maybe twenty; and out of G Company, of 


our own regiment, that is the town they were stationed at—there were a | 


greater number of them present. 

. How many American soldiers altogether were there present? 
. Lean safely say there were 50. 

. Who was in command of them? 

. Capt. Robert K. Evans. 

. Was he present at the time the water cure was inflicted? 

. He did not see it; no, sir. 

. What, if any, officer was present? 


OPO POP 


A. This isa subject that I have debated on, and I can not arrive at a con- | 


clusion. It was either Lieutenant Drum or Lieutenant Aloe; and I prefer to 
think it was Lieutenant Aloe, for the simple reason that our lieutenants were 
transferred about that time. Lieutenant Drum was promoted from second 
lieutenant to first lieutenant_and transferred to the Twenty-fourth Infantry, 
and about that time we got Lieutenant Aloe; and which of those two was on 
that expedition 1 can not say for certain. 

Q. Where was the commander? How far distant from where this business 
was performed? 

A. The captain in charge? 

Q. Yes. 

A. He was not over 200 yards away. 

Senator BuRROws. Captain Evans, you mean? 

The Witngss. Yes, sir. 

By Senator RAWLINS: 

Q. Was there any effort to conceal it? 

A. Not in the least. 

Q. Was it a matter of common knowledge? 

; A. Yes, sir; it has been the talk of almost the whole Army. They do not 
ry to conceal it. 

Q. How long bes that been the case? 

A. Well, it has been practiced, to my knowledge, from along in July, 1900, 
until the time I left the islands; and, of course, after that time I know noth- 
ing about it. I left the islands about February, 1901. 

2. ya = OE — occur? 

; 4t was about the month of August, 1900. I have not 
but it was about that time. en a 
By the Chairman: 


? Did you witness any other cases? 
- No, sir; I could have witnessed others, but I did not. 
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2. Was this man taken by the native scouts? 

. Yes, sir; he was taken by a couple of native scouts. 
Senator ALLISON. What do you meanby native scouts? 
The WitnEss. They were scouts—they reconnoitered through the coun- 

try and gained information for the American soldiers. 

By Senator BuRROWSs: 


Q. I wanted to ask youif at the time of the administration of this water 
cure any United States officer was in command of the squad? 

A. There was an officer present at the time that this water cure was given, 
and, as I have said, it was about the time that our lieutenants were trans- 
ferred, and I would not be positive which it was. 

. Will you give the name of the lieutenant that you think it was? 

. I think it was Lieutenant Aloe, 

. Of what company and of what regiment? 

. Atthe time he was first lieutenant of E Company, Twelfth Infantry. 
. Was this water cure administered by his directions? 

. Ido not know that it was. 

f De you know that it was done at the command of any officer? 

. o not. 


By Senator ALLISON: 


yon spoke of this large man that was using his fist on a prisoner? 
. Yes, sir. 

Q- How many times do you suppose he used his fist in that way? 

. I think it would be safe to say that he struck him at least forty times 
right in the pit of the stomach. 

Senator CARMACK. What was that; I did not understand it? 

Senator Burrows. That this man who had been filled with water was hit 
by a big, strong man; that a strong, large fellow came up and struck him in 
the pit of the stomach, 

By Senator BuRROWS: 

Q. Did he each time during the infliction of these blows go back and run 
to get force in his blows? 

A. I do not believe I said he ran; he would step back and then strike. 

Q. And apparently with great force? 

A. Yes; harder than I could strike.’ 

2. And what officer was present when that was being done? 

. As I said, I believe it was Lieutenant Aloe. 

. Where is Lieutenant Aloe? 

. Ido not know, sir. He was put on staff duty after I left the regiment, 
and from there I do not know where he went. 

The CHAIRMAN. What man was it you said did the striking? 

The Witness. A man by the name of Frank Koehler. 


By Senator BURROWS: 


Of what company? 
The same as mine, the Twelfth Infantry. 
Do you know where he is now? 
I was told he lived in Cincinnati. 
He has been discharged from the service, has he? 
Yes, sir. 
Now give me his full name. 
Frank Koehler. 
Spell it. 
-r-a-n-k K-o-e-h-l-e-r. 
. And you think he is in Cincinnati? 
. [think he is. 
The CHATRMAN. Was he a sergeant? 
The WitNEss. No, sir; he was a private. 


By Senator ALLISON: 


Q. This was done under the direction of these native scouts, or who did 
this work; was it part of the American soldiery, or was it simply these scouts? 
A. It was part of each; it was this man Koehler and two native scouts. 

. They were the ones that did the business? 
. Yes, sir. 


By Senator RAWLINS: 


Q. Was there any effort on the part of any officer there to prevent this 
being done’ 

A. No, sir; none that I saw. 

Q. You say it must have been ordered by some officers. Why did you 
say so’ 

“A. I believe the question was asked me if it was ordered, and I said I did 
not know. : 

Q. But you started to say it must have been. Those men that were there 
were under command of officers, were they not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And officers were present? 

A. I think it was this Lieutenant Aloe that was present, as I stated before, 


By Senator BURROWS: 
Q. But the two scouts and this large man were the only ones that partici- 


PO POPOPOPoO 


POPOPOPOoP OPO 


| pated in the infliction of this water cure? 


A. Yes, sir. 
By Senator RAWLINS: 


Q. You stated you saw natives coming out of the hills with little white 
flags of truce. What did they do with them? 

A. We never molested them. We let them go about their business, On 
returning we would find them coming back. 

Senator RAWLINS. Certain towns were burned? 

The WitNEss. Yes; some barrios. 

2: How many towns were burned, if you remember? 

. Lknow of about five myself being burned. 

. How large were those towns? 

. They would be what we call barrios, villages. 

Fe About how many inhabitants did they contain? 

. Icould not make much of an estimate on the inhabitants; there were a 
great many natives lived in one house, and so it would be a guess to try to 
tell how many there were altogether. 

2: About how many would in a house? 

. Lhave seen as high as 24 in one small house. : 

. When these villages were burned, what became of the inhabitants? 

z They would go out and hide for a while, and then, I suppose, build 
another one. 

Senator ALLISON. What was the character of these houses? 

The WITNEss. Bamboo. 


[Proceedings Senate Committee on Philippines, pp. 2236 to 2242.] 
TESTIMONY OF MR. RICHARD V. HUGHES. 
(Sworn by the Chairman.) 
By the CHAIRMAN: 


9. You live in Philadelphia, I believe? 
. Yes, sir. 
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Q. That is your home? 
A. That is my home. 
Q. And you have been in the Armg? 
A. Yes, sir: for three years. 
Q. In one of the volunteer regiments? 
A. In the Regular Army. 
Q. In what capacity? 
A. I was a private at enlistment and a sergeant on discharge. 
Q. In what regiment did you serve? : 
A. In Company H, Eighth Infantry. 
Q. ore you served in the Philippine Islands? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. How long were you there? 
A. I was there from October, 1900, until October, 1901. 
Q. About a year? 
A. About a year. 
Q. Where else did you serve? 
A. In Cuba, from December, 1898, until July, 1900. 
By Senator CARMACK: 
Q. What is your business now? 
A. Iam a representative of a life-insurance company. 
Q. I do not remember very clearly what I read in regard to your state- 


ment, Mr. Hughes. While you were in the Philippines, did you observe any 
application of what is known as the “ water cure?” 

A. Yes, sir; one occasion. 

Q. (Continuing.) Or any excesses or brutalities in connection withit? Just 
relate the whole circumstances in your own way. 

A. It was in September, I think it was the 26th of September, if Iremem- | 
ber rightly, on a Thursday, 1901. We left Magdelena, in Laguna Province, 
with a detachment of Company H, under command of Lieutenant Merchant, 
to capture some rifles supposed to be in a cuartel about 6 miles distant, and 
also some insurrectos. We arrived there early in the morning and found the 
bird had flown, as generally was the case. Lieutenant Merchant seemed | 
provoked that the insurrecto leader he hoped to find had gotten away and 
that we could get no information, and he had a private (Private Haler, who, | 

believe, resides in Pittsburg) strike this native and knock him down. 


Q. Who was this, an insurrecto? : 
A. An insurrecto they captured at the barrio there. 
By the CHAIRMAN: 
Q. Who was he? 
= A A native Filipino; whether he was an insurrecto or not I can not say 
e had no arms 


Q. He was knocked down? 

A. Yes, sir: by this Private Haler, under orders of Lieutenant Merchant. 
He then could not give any further information in regard to the wherabouts 
of this ins: “to ler, and he was knocked down the second time, and 
after that Lieutenant 
him, and he proceeded to the cuartel, which is about ten minutes’ walk 
farther. The guide we took with us from Magdelena told us we would find 
the = and the s idiers in that place. As was usually the case, when we 
got there they had a i 





lear 











sion that this guide was prevaricating, and he lectured him and had him | 
whipped with a branch of a tree. He was whipped by two natives which we | 
took from the post at Magdelena. He also had the water cure administered | 


to him. 
As I have said, that case of water cure was the only one I ever witnessed, 


and, to my mind, while those people are very barbarous, and savage to a 
certain extent, I do not think we ought to resort to that ourselves. 
statement made in the Philadelphia Times is a little in error, inasmuch as it 
said that I had said they stripped the native, which was not true; the reporter 
got that a little wrong. They simply had him remain on the ground—in 
fact, made him sit down—and they pushed him back and forced this water 
down his mouth, keeping his mouth open with astick. He was allowed to 
get up again, but he could not give any further information. This was the 

lace the insurrectos were at the time, where he was leading Lieutenant 

ferchant, and Lieutenant Merchant had him whipped again by this native 
guide, and also had some more water poured down his mouth, to such an ex- 
tent that he was unable to walk; he was very weak. We remained there for 
about an hour to allow this man to recuperate, asit were. At that place, at 
that 


and one of the women was a cripple. 
had these houses burned, and of course these women had to get out, and he 


left this =v woman there without any house, and everything they had 
was burned. 

Q. Was it your impression from what you saw in regard to this guide that 
he was acting honestly? 

A. Yes, sir; he was caught by a detachment, I think a detachment from 
Company K, and brought into Magdalena, and he gave this information to 


Lieutenant Merchant, and, as I say, he was supposed to lead us out there to 


capture those people. He said they were there. He said that he had been 
there with them the day they were there, and he was sent out there to get 
some rice for them. On his way back again the detachment of Company K 


captured him and brought him to Magdalena, and then, as I have stated, we 
took him out there in order to capture these people; but we were unfortu- 


nate; we were unable to get them. 

By Senator ALLISON: 
. How much of a detachment was that? 
. About 3 men. 
. Thirty-five men from your company? 
. Yes, sir. 

By the CHAIRMAN: 

Did you see any other cases of water cure? 


POPrO 


Q. 


A. That was the only one I ever witnessed. 
hearsay, but I never witnessed any others myself. 


. What was the general character of the treatment of the natives by the 


soldiers? 
A. In our command they did not treat them harshly at all. 


ing the truth or not. 
By Senator ALLISON: 
Q. How much of a stick was this? 5 
A. A whip about 3 feet long; a thin limb of a tree. 
. What sort of a tree? 
. I could not tell you. 
2. Saety a switch, was it? , 8 5 
. Yes, sir; a branch. It was enough to be applied by giving it the powe 
of a man back of it. 


@. He felt it, you think? 
A. Oh, yes; because he whimpered and his knees were bent. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Merchant saw he could not get any information from | 


Lieutenant Merchant was under the impres- | 


ut the | 


artel, there were three additional houses, occupied by some women, | 
On leaving there Lieutenant Merchant | 


I knew of several others from 


i": that case 


they would whip the man, because he had no further information to give 
them, and you can very readily see that you can tell whether a man is tell- 











By Senator CULBERSON: 
. What was the character of the stick they knocked him down with? 
. They knocked him down with the man’s fist; that is, Private Haler’s; 
they did not knock him down with a stick. 
Q. They knocked him down two different times, you said? 
A. Yes, sir. 
The CHAIRMAN. The man knocked down was not the same man that they 
hit with a switch? . 
The WitnEss. No, sir. 
Senator CULBERSON. Was the man knocked down the same man they gave 
the water cure to? 
The WitNnzss. No, sir. 
Senator CARMACK. No; it was a different man. 
The WiTNEss. He was a guide they administered the water cure to. 


By Senator CULBERSON: 

Q. Yousaid you had not seen any other water cure administered, although 
you had heard of others. Did you see any other harsh treatment of Fili- 
»1nos? 

: A. No; with the exception of utilizing prisoners to carry an officer's wife 
7 miles over muddy roads. 
Q. How is that? . 
A. They carried an officer's wife 7 miles—from Santa Cruz to Magdelena. 
. How did the natives carry her? 

A. A kind of a chair was constructed with bamboo poles, and relays of 
natives—I think 3 in front and 3 in the back—no, 12 altogether, 3 on each side. 

Q. Constituting a sort of a pack team? 

A. Somewhat of a pack team. He and Mrs. Merchant and his mother, I 
believe, came from Santa Cruz up to Magdelena, and they were carried up 
that way. 

@. How far is that? 

A. About 7 miles; using the men, of course, to guard them; that is natu- 
ral; and also using the native police and the soldiers to guard them from 
Santa Cruz to Magdelena. 

. Did you witness any other incident in which the natives were used as 
ack horses? 
. A. No, sir; that is the only one. 

Senator RAWLINS. Where is Santa Cruz? 

The Witness. On the Pasig River, about 87 miles from Manila, in Laguna 
Province, in Southern Luzon. 

Senator ALLISON. Was this a mountainous road? 

The WiTNEsS. No, sir; it was rough, but not mountainous at all. 


By Senator CULBERSON: 

Q. You spoke of certain houses being burned there by order of Lieutenant 
Merchant? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. How many were burned? 

A. Four, if I remember correctly. 

@. Were they the dwelling houses of the people, or what character of 
houses were they? 

A. They were dwelling houses, bamboo shacks, as we called them, made 
One of them was the cuartelin which these soldiers resided. 
My 


out of bamboo. 
Q. I did not catch what you said about one of these native women. 
recollection is that you said one of them was a cripple. 
A. Yes; one of them was a cripple; she was unable to walk. It looked to 
me as if she was paralyzed. She was asleep in the shack at the time we en- 
We call them a cuartel—nothing but bamboo shacks. She 


tered the cuartel. 
was asleep, and Lieutenant Merchant ordered the houses burned, and ejected 
her from the house, leaving her to sleep on the ground. 


@. How was she taken out of the house? 

A. There was another woman with her, and this other woman helped her 
down the bamboo steps, probably two or three steps from the ground. 
Those houses rest on bamboo sticks, 2 or 3 feet from the ground. 

Q. She was able to walk, was she?—A. On her hands and knees; she navi- 
gated that way. : 

Q. Where was she left by Lieutenant Merchant? 

A. On the ground, say 10 feet away from the house, after it was burned. 

Q. Was there any furniture or contents of the house taken out before it 


was burned? . ; ; : 
| A. Cooking utensils, and they removed their bedding. It simply consists 


| of a blanket or a light quilt, or perhaps a sheet sometimes. I do not remem- 
ber exactly what it was, but I remember as to the kitchen utensils being re- 
moved—dippers and earthenware, and I think there wasa bag of rice removed 
also. But there was not a house around there within, say, a mile and a half. 
Senator RAWLINS. That is, the nearest house was about a mile and a half 
away? 
The Witness. Yes, sir. 
By Senator CULBERSON: 
. What is the last you saw of this crippled woman? 
. She was in the bushes right back of the house, where it was burned 
down. We left her there and marched on. 
. Who gave the order to burn the house? 
. Lieutenant Merchant. ce 
2. Who gave the order to administer the water cure? 
. Lieutenant Merchant. 
2. And where is he now? 
. I believe he is deceased; I understand so. 
The CHAIRMAN. Did he die in the Philippines? . 
The Witness. I think so; I think he died of dysentery; I believe he was 


ed along 


promoted to be captain of the Fifth Infantry. 
American soldiers? 
A. Ido not remember in what barrio it was; it was outside of Nacarlan; 
Stamper. 
When was that? 
Senator ALLISON. What is a barrio? 
By Senator CULBERSON: 
r 
there, that were set fire to. 


By Senator CULBERSON: 
Q. Do you know of any other houses or barrios or towns being burned by 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State all you saw. 

it was some time about the 21st or 22d of at, That was after the attack on 

Nacarlan, which happened on the 19th of May. That was under Captain 
2. here is he? 

. I believe he is now commissary of the Ninth Infantry. 
% That was on the 19th of May, 1901. 
The WITNESS. Two or three bamboo shacks set up together; may be ina 
radius of 200 or 300 yards. They call that a barrio. 
. You said that barrio was burned? 
. Not the whole barrio; there were about three houses, as we pass 
2: By whose order? 
A. By order of Captain Stamper, 











Senator ALLISON. Where is he? 
The W1iTNEss. In Santa Cruz, I believe; when I left there he was. 
By Senator CULBERSON: 

Q. Do you know of any other houses or barrios or town being burned? 

A. That is all I have witnessed. I have heard of others being burned, but 
I have never seen them, and of course I can only say what I have seen. 

Q. Did you pass any other barrios or towns or villages that had been 
burned? 

A. Yes, sir; several from Santo Tomas to Magdalena. Who burnt them I 
can not say. They may have been burned by the insurrectos themselves, 
because they did that. As this guide said, the native there, the American 
troops would come toa barrio and take the natives into the guardhouse and 
keep them perhaps three months, and then let them go; and then the insur- 
rectos woul come along and gather them in, and if they did not go with the 
insurrectos they killed them; so the natives were between two fires. 

By Senator RAWLINS: 

Q. Was the American Army able to afford protection to those people who 
took the oath of allegiance or not? 

A. Yes, sir; they were in Magdalena. 

Q. But you say that they were frequently between two fires? 

A. That was away out in the barrios. We could not give them protection 
away out there; it was absolutely impossible to do so. 

Q. And those people suffered, as I understand you, both from the insur- 
rectos and from the American forces? 

A. That is, inasmuch as the Americans would gather in a whole barrio, 
they would probably have some information that they might not give, and 
they would go in and gather in a whole barrio and keep them two or three 
months and then let them go again, or if any information came in again that 
there were any insurrectos there they would repeat that. 

Q. What do you mean by taking them in—making them prisoners? 

A. Yes, sir; making them prisoners, and if they did not have any charge 
against them they would set them at liberty. 

[Proceedings Senate Committee on Philippines, pp, 2243-2251.] 
TESTIMONY OF ISADORE H. DUBE, 
Sworn by the chairman. 
3y the CHAIRMAN: 

Q. What is your name? 

A. Isadore H. Dube. 

Q. Where do you live? 

A. In Watertown, Mass. 

Q. Have you always lived there? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. When did you come there to live? 

A. Icame there in January to live. 

Q. In January of this year? 

A. January of 1902; yes, sir. 

Q. Are you a native of Massachusetts? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You have always lived in the State? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You were in the Army? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In what regiment? 

A. Twenty-sixth Infantry, United States Volunteers. 

Q. What was your rank? 

A. Sergeant. 

@. And you have been in the Philippines? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. How long did you serve there? 

A. I was in the Philippines as a soldier about sixteen or seventeen months, 
and I was in Manila on the metropolitan police force for four months 
, - Have you witnessed any cases of water cure or other torture applied to 
Yi pinos? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you state to the committee what they were and the circum- 
stances? 

A. Am I compelled by the committee to give any of the names of the offi- 
cers who administered the cure to natives? 

Q. Certainly. 

I was on guard. I don’t remember the date nor the month. I was in 
iand at Jaro, Panay, P. I., and some natives were confined in the guard- 





house by order of Captain Glenn, who is now, I believe,a major. I think he | 


was judge-advocate of the Department of the Visayas; and I was sent with 
this native—I don’t remember the native’s name—to bring him over to Lieu- 
tenant Congor’s house, which was in that town. I did so. I brought the 
native over,and Lieutenant Congor and Captain Glenn and two or three 
privates of the Eighteenth Infantry administered the water cure to 
this native, I don’t know for what cause; but the native appeared to me to 
be sort of a wealthy and intelligent native—he had some education. I do not 
think that was necessary; I do not know, of course, what the circumstances 
were, 

Q. You do not know why it was administered? 

A. Ido not know why it was administered to him. 

Q. Is that the only case you saw? 

A. That is the only case of water cure. 

By Senator CULBERSON: 
‘ Q. Did you see any other punishment inflicted on Filipinos besides the 
vater cure? 

A. Yes, sir. 

\. State what it was. 

A. There was a native woman—I was in command of the guard. and there 
were about fourteen or fifteen male prisoners ina back room which we used 
as a cell, and a woman was ordered to be confined among those prisoners, a 
native woman, and I believe the post commander was Major Anderson, first 
Heutenant of cavalry. I asked the post commander where this woman was 
to be confined, He says, “ Why, right in with the other prisoners.” There 
was nothing but one room, and i believe she was kept in there for over three 
weeks, I believe this was by order of Major Glenn. 

3% I asked you to state any other character of punishment that was in- 
flicted within your knowledge on any Filipino. Do you regard what you 
have stated as a punishment, the woman being confined there? 
ms me o, sir; I think that was a punishment that was uncalled for, totally 
icaled for, 
By the CHAIRMAN: 


Q. Was it intended as a punishment? 
e a Hs wee a woman that was confined there and could have been confined 
‘Ise where. 
Q. Were you told it was done as a punishment? 
No, sir. I do not see what else it could be. 





| 
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. That is your inference, then? 
. Yes, sir. 
Q. Was there any feeling between your regiment and the Eighteenth In- 
fantry? 
A. None at all, that I know of. 
They were very friendly, were they? 
Very friendly, as any other regiment. 


By Senator PATTERSON: 


What was the age of this woman? 
Well, I don’t know what her age was; I should judge about 40 years 


And what prisoners were they—native prisoners? 

They were native prisoners, varying from 15 to 40 years of age 

And you state she was confined with them for about three weeks? 
Yes, sir. 

By Senator CULBERSON: 

. If this woman was submitted to any indignity by being placed in that 
confinement with the men you can state it, if you know of it? 

A. No, I do not; only that this woman had to do her necessary duties of 
life right in there with the men. I also know of another case where some of 
the Eighteenth Infantry men—of course, the Eighteenth Infantry men in the 
post where I was were only men of Lieutenant Congor’s mounted scouts, 
and I think that Lieutenant Congor had a roving commission, and they did 
practically anything they wanted to. * * * 

Q. Can you state any other indignity, punishment, or cruelty inflicted on 
Filipinos by American soldiers or officers? 

A. No, sir. 

@. Did you see any property of Filipinos destroyed? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What character of property? 

A. Houses. 

Q. State to the committee now what you saw. 

A. I don’t know whether this was right or not; but I was onan expedition 
from the Ist day of January, 1900, for eight days, and we went through the 
island of Panay and several houses were burned, dwellings, and so forth, and 
I do not know whether it was necessary or not. Of course I was not in com- 
mand. 

Q. What was the character of the houses; were they dwellings? 

A. They were bamboo houses, and a great quantity of rice was burned 
also. 

Q. Were those houses the dwelling houses of the people? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State if you saw any other burnings or destruction of property. 

A. No, sir. 

By Senator CULBERSON: 

Q. Were you wounded while you were in the service? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. I believe you stated that you only saw the water cure administered 
once? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Please state how they administered it, what the effect was, and all 
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| about it. 





A. Captain Glenn ordered some men—three or four men of the Eighteenth 
Infantry—to give that man the watercure. I didn’t know what the water 
eure was. They put cartridges across his mouth, and the native bit the soft 
part of the cartridges through; so they put a bar of iron across his mouth—I 
believe it was a little piece of gas pipe—and they poured water into him. 
There was a pail there and there wasa hose. I don’t know whether the hose 
was used or not, but the pail was used. They pressed on his stomach with 

heir hands; and they got some information from him; I don’t know what 
the information was 

Q. What effect did the water cure have on the native? 

A. I didn’t see him afterwards. 

Q. What effect did it seem to have on him at the time? 

A. He was a dark-complexioned native and he turned very white; he 
turned pale as though he was a picture of death. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. As though he was sick at the stomach? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Senator CULBERSON. Were there any indications of pain; and if so, what 
were they’ 

The Witness. The native could not stand on his feet; they had to take 
him up. 

By Senator PATTERSON: 

Q. You speak of his biting the cartridge. What do you mean by that? 

A. Have you ever seen a Krag-Jérgensen cartridge? 

Senator PATTERSON. No. 

A. (Continued.) There is a soft part toit where the powder is and the na- 
tive squeezed through it with his teeth. 

Q. And that allowed his jaws to close? 

A. Yes, sir. 

[Proceedings Senate Committee on Philippines, pp. 2251-2259.) 
TESTIMONY OF JANUARIUS MANNING. 
Sworn by the chairman. 
By the CHAIRMAN: 

Q. What is your name? 

A. Januarius Manning. 

Q. You are a resident of where? 

A. Boston. 

Q. Charlestown? 

A. Yes, sir; Charlestown. 

Q. Have you always lived there? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You are a native of Massachusetts? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. When did you come to Boston? 

A. I came to Boston in 1895. 

Q. What State are you a native of? 

A. Lama Canadian by birth. 

Q. You were in the United States Army? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In what regiment? 

A. First in the Twentieth United States Infantry and afterwards in the 
Twenty-sixth Infantry Volunteers. 

You served in the Regular Army first? 

Yes, sir. 

The full term of three years? 

No, sir; first in the Spanish-American war. 

ons then you enlisted in the Twenty-sixth Infantry? 
es, sir. 
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And what rank did you hold? 
. I was first sergeant during the Philippine campaign. 
How long were you in the Philippine Islands? 
. We got into Manila Bay on the 24th of October, 1899, and we left on the 
8th of March, 1901. 

Q. During that time of service what part of the Philippine Islands were 

ou in? 

. A. In the island of Panay, province of Iloilo. 

Q. In General Hughes's division? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you a witness while you were there to any cruelty or torture of 
the natives, any application of the water cure? 

A. Yes, sir: fou the water cure. 

. State when and where and under what circumstances. 
. = first time I saw it was on the 20th of August, 1900. 
5 nere? 
. In the town of Leon, Panay. 
S. You may state the circumstances, why it was administered, and to 
whom. 

A. They were prisoners, captured for the murder of Private O’Hearn. 
belonging to Company I. 


POO 


OPoro 


water cure. 
Q. Who gave it to them? 
A. Well, members of the company. 
Q. Were you engaged in it? 
A. Well, I was there. I didn’t give it myself; I directed the men to do it. 
Q. You directed men to do it; that is, you were a sergeant? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And you directed the men under your command toadminister the water 
cure? Did you receive any orders from anyone to do that? 
A. Yes, sir; the commanding officer. 
Q. Who was the commanding officer? 
A. Captain Gregg 


Q. He ordered you to give the water cure to those natives; who ordered | 


the men ont? 

A. He ordered the natives taken out, and he told me to go out and see that 
they were not abused; to see that they did not get too much. 

Q. Did he order you to give them the water cure? 

A. I would not swear to that. 


By Senator CULBERSON: 


oo the captain understand what you were going to do with these 
people? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How do you know he understood it? 

A. Well, when I came down he had ordered the men out. I don’t know 
what orders he had given, but he told me to go out; that they were going to 
give them the water cure, and to see that the men did not abuse the pris- 
oners. 


By Senator PATTERSON: 


Q. Go on and describe it. 
A. The men would be laid downand the water cure would be administered. 


Q. How? Give us one instance, going through the particulars of some one | 


instance that you have in mind. Ff 
A. Take any one of the men—take the leader, for instance—he was laid 
down on his back, held down; a few men would hold him and something 


would be put in his mouth to keep his mouth open, and the water would be | 


poured in. 
. What did they put in his mouth to keep it open, and how did they keep 
it there’ 

A. A stick, generally; a small stick would be put in his mouth to keep it 
open: a little piece of stick, so he could not close it up. Then the water 
would be poured down, and when he would breathe, of course he would have 
to take in the water. 

Q. How much water would be poured down? 

A. {don’t know how much. Sometimes it would take a good deal before 
they would talk, and other times it would not take very much. 

Q. Whom did you have there for them to talk to? 


A. We had a native, a man that was an interpreter there, who spoke the | 


Filipino language. 


Q. Had the remains of the person that was supposed to be Private O’Hearn | 


been found? 

A. Yes, sir: the body was recovered on the 19th—the day before. 

Q. What was the purpose of taking these men out to give them the water 
cure? 

A. Those men were supposed to be the men who had murdered O’Hearn. 

Q. And for what purpose was the water cure inflicted? 

A. They were supposed to be the murderers, but we had no direct proof 
that they were the murderers; we only supposed they were at the time. 

. Q. aa how did you suppose that the water cure would enlighten you on 
that subject? 

A. When we brought them in and put them under oath, they knew noth- 
ing at all about it; but the ringleader, the day before, the time his body was 
recovered, admitted that he had helped to murder him, and he implicated 
ten or eleven more men. 

Q. The ringleader had had the water cure applied to him the day before?’ 

A. So I understand; I was not there. 


Q. And then he gave the names of ten or eleven others? 

A. Yes, sir. : . 

Q. And you had the testimony of one man against ten or eleven others? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q 


That being the case, what did you proceed with these ten or eleven 


others for; what was the purpose? . 
A. We did not consider the testimony of one man, a self-confessed mur- 


derer, would be sufficient to convict the other men, and we wanted to get | 


more evidence. 2 
. How did you expect to get more evidence? . 

A. After the application of the water cure they did tell. They first told 
‘gn the other men and afterwards they implicated themselves. ’ 

Q. How did the water cure get them to implicate themselves, that is what 
I want to know; how did that induce them to do it? 

A. I don’t know just what effect it would have on them, but they told. 

Q. Was it supposed that the pain and suffering of the application would 
induce them to tell; was that the theory? 

A. Well, I never studied it out; but it seemed to have that effect. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. Or the fright? . 

The Wrirness. I don’t know just what it was. They seemed to be pretty 
much afraid of it after one application. 


By Senator PATTERSON: 


Did you give these men more than one application? 
Some of them. 


¥ 


They were captured the day before, and to get | 
them to tell what they knew about the murder they had to give them the | 


| four or five weeks, an 


| 1900 


2. How many? 
. Well, Iremember three; there were three brothers, 
Ys Why did you give them more than one application? 
. After we gave them some they would not tell on themselves or anyone 


; easy. denied having any knowledge after the first time? 
. Yes, sir. 
2. And was it the next day you gave it to them again or the same day? 
. I believe it was two days afterwards. 

2. 7 ou gave it to them again two days afterwards? 

. Yes, sir. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. But in the meantime they had been told on by 
others? 

The Witness. Yes, sir. 


By Senator PATTERSON: 


; yy the others that the water cure had been applied to? 
° es, SIT. 
Q. And when you applied it to them the second day they stated they had 
been a with it? 
A. Yes, sir. 


By Senator DIETRICH: 


Q. This Filipino who first confessed to the murder and torture of O’Hearn 
also gave the information where the bones could be found, did he not? 

A. The first man that gave information was the presidente of the town of 
San Miguel. He gave the information to the Gordon Scouts; that was a de- 
tachment of mounted infantry from the Eighteenth. And then they tele- 
graphed up to the captain to meet them out there the next day near this 
town. So the captain took a detachment out and they got O’Hearn’s body— 
that is, they got the bones under the roots of a tree in a little hole, and took 
them in—and they took in, I guess, about somewhere between 15 and 20 pris- 
oners from the barrio of Tauag. 

Q. There never was any doubt in your mind, and, so far as you know, in 
the minds of other Americans present, but what these men that received the 
water cure were responsible and really did murder and burn O’Hearn, was 
there? 

A. No, sir. 

By Senator CULBERSON: 

Q. Why were they not executed then? 

A. Those men tried to omens before they were sent down to department 
headquarters. Twoof them did escape, and, I believe, nine were shot in an 


| attempt to escape. 


. How long was it after they were arrested _ before they tried to escape? 
A. I don’t remember that. The first man that tried to escape was the 
ringleader. 
. Was he killed? 
A. Yes; he was killed. 
Q. One witness testified the other day that they were in prison five or six 
months. How is that? 
A. I don’t think they were there that long. 
Q. Well, how long were they in prison before they attempted to escape? 
A. If I remember right, I don’t think this ringleader was there more than 
the rest of them I don’t think were there more than 
two or three months. 
Q. None of them were ever tried, were they? 
A. No, sir; none of them were tried. 
By Senator RAWLINS: 
Q. You mentioned that as the first case of seeing the water cure adminis- 
tered; what other cases do you remember about? 
A. The first time I saw it was on that day. I think that was the 20th, and 
I think it was on the 22d we gave it tosome more. 
By Senator PATTERSON: 
Q. You say the first information of the death of O’Hearn was given by the 
presidente of the town? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Did he come in and yoluntarily tell about it? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. How about that, then? 
A. It was secured by Lieutenant Conger, who commanded those scouts 
Q. Was the water cure er to the presidente? 
A. 1 heard it was, but I don’t know. 
Q. How many of these prisoners did ‘you say escaped? 
A. Two escaped and nine were killed. 
Q. Those are the men who were charged with the killing of O’Hearn and 
who had confessed under the pressure of the water cure? 
A. And the other prisoners we had were released. We were holdirg those 
to send down to department headquarters. 
Q. Which other prisoners do you refer to? : s 
A. I think there were somewhere between 15 and 20 brought in the first 
day, and we only held 11 altogether. . 
poeaer PatTTeRson. Of the 11, 9 were killed, and what became of the 
other 2 
The WitNEss. They escaped; we never captured them again. 
By Senator CULBERSON: 
Q. Did you ever see any barrios or towns burned over there? 
A. Yes, sir; I have seen barrios burned. 
Q. Where and when’ Tell the committee fully about it. : 
A. Ican not remember the date. Isaw most of them in the summer 0! 


Q. State where it was and how many of them were burned. 
A. Oh, [have seen a half dozen or so barrios burned. - 
Q. How many houses would that include; how many houses in each 
barrio? 
A. Various sizes; from 15 to 30, generally. ; 
. You have seen, then, as I understand you, a half dozen barrios burned, 
with 15 to 3) houses in each barrio’ 
A. Yes, sir. aa 
Q. What was the character of the houses that were burned; were tcy 
dwelling houses or business houses’ 
A. Dwelling houses. 
- What became of the pooaeet 
. The women and children who occupied those houses—well, only one 
barrio, I believe, 


I saw occupied, and they got out; and the other barrios 
burned were barrios deserted, and they were euppoess to be quarters ow 
the insurgents. That is why they were destroyed. They were within t ne 
insurgent lines altogether, or what is supposed to be the insurgent line . 
Then I saw a few barrios burned, or know of them being burned, that wert 
burned by the natives themselves—that is, by those bands of ladrones or 11 
om id or whatever they were. 


id the officers of your command generally know that the water cure 
was being administered when testimony was desired? 
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A. Idon'tknow. That is, I have never seen any case of water cure given | 
except the times I have stated, and the officers at that time knew it. 
Q. Who was the commanding officer at that time? 
. Captain Gregg. 
. Do you know whether he reported that to headquarters? 
. [don’t know. 
. You say the adjutant came there to look into it? 
. Yes, sir; Lieutenant Avery, acingenyeians at the time. 
. Who commanded the Twenty-sixth? 
. At that time Major Anderson. , 
. What did the adjutant find out when he came there? Did he find out | 
that the water cure had been administered to those Filipinos and that they 
had confessed to this murder? é 
A. I don’t know whether he found out that the water cure had been given | 


POPOPO > 


to them or not; but he seemed to be satisfied that they were the murderers. 
. Satisfied from what; what satisfied him? 
A. Talking to the men themselves. He broughtan interpreter from Iloilo | 
with him. 
Q. You do not know whether the men and officers there advised him or in- 
formed him that the water cure had been administered or not? 
A. No, sir; I do not know. 


[Proceedings Senate Committee on Philippines, pp. 2284 to 2310.] 
TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM J. GIBBS. 
Sworn by the chairman. 
By the CHAIRMAN: 
. You live in Springfield? 
. Yes, sir. 
. You have served in the Army? 
Yes, sir. 
. In what regiment? 
. Company C, Ninth Infantry. 
In the Regular Army? 
. Yes, sir; in the Regular Army. 
When were you discharged? 
. I was supposed to be discharged February 2 [referring to memoran- 
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Of this year? 

Yes, sir. 

Did you receive an honorable discharge? 

. Yes, sir. [Referring to pcoeneee.| This is the 20th of March. 
You had served in the Philippine Islands? 

. Yes, sir. 

How long? 

. Iserved there about three years. 

Did you have service in Samar? 

. Yes, sir. 

. Were you present at the massacre at Balangiga? 

. Yes, sir: 1am one of the survivors. 

. Well, the committee would be glad to hear any statement you have to 
make. 

Senator BuRRowsS. Tell us the story in full, now. 

The WITNEss. When we first left Manila to go to Balangiga, Samar, the 
captain was somewhat afraid to go to this place in the nighttime, so he waited 
until morning. After landing he called the officials together and told them 
he quae there to establish peace and to keep out the surrounding bands of 
robbers. 

Q. What was the captain's name? 

A. Captain Connell. He told them he wanted them to be peaceable, and 
if they were not he was all ready and prepared to fight. Things went on in 
a way that was somewhat strange to a soldier; that is, the natives did not | 
seem to associate with the soldiers the same as they did in the northern | 

srovinces, and the soldiers began to think there was something strange. 

hen the officer, Captain Connell, wanted to have things cleaned up around | 
the town, and he went to work and issued a proclamation to have all of the 
natives appear the next morning and clean out the town. The natives ap- 
peared to be somewhat reluctant in regard to that. They turned out, but 
they did not work very hard, and then the next morning they refused to | 
come at all. So he went to work and sent the men, each man to a shack, | 
and forced them to come out, and had a guard placed over the men while 
they were working in the hot sun. He had two Sibley tents, and confined at 
one time as many as 90 of the natives in two Sibley tents. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. What cleaning up did they do? 

The Wirnrss. Cleaning up the underbrush and the rubbish from under | 
the shacks—under their own shacks as wellas ours. 

By Senator DusBots: 

Q. Did he go out and get natives indiscriminately? 

A. Yes, sir, 

9. - went out and got everybody and made them go to work? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Senator BEVERIDGE. Nobody that did not live in the town? 

The Witngss. No, sir. They put the 90 natives in the two Sibley tents, 
which only held about 16 soldiers; they could not lie down; they had to stand 
up. There was not room enongh to lie down. They stayed there for two or 
three days. In the morning Captain Connell would line the natives up and 
would issue them bolos for the purpose of cutting down the underbrush. 
Thatis what they used. 

The CHATRMAN, Is it a different bolo from the fighting bolo? 

The Wirnxss. A different bolo from the fighting bolo, yes, sir; but that 
morning they used the working bolo in place of the fighting bolo; in case of 
emergency they used that. 
tn BukROWS. You mean lining up thoSe that were in the Sibley 

nts 

The Witness. Yes, sir; and the sergeant was the one that issued bolos to 
them by order of the company commander, and then all the men went to 
their breakfast. There was no order to take their arms any place they went, 
unless they went—— 

By Senator HALE: 

Q. They were our men? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The troops? 


A. Yes, sir. The troops were not ordered to take their arms unless they 
went 400 yards from camp. So they went to breakfast that morning with- 
out their arms, every man. There was one man left behind, who was unable 
to get up from his bed. 

Tell me the strength of the American forces that landed there. 

. Seventy-two. 

- While th 
_ A. While the men were at breakfast, defenseless, those natives were lyin: 
in wait with their bolos, standing up right alongside of us, 30feet trom, 4 
be aiting for us to get through our breakfast, so that they could be guarded 
ay us at their work. Everything appeared to be all right, when all of a sud- 

en the native chief of police, who was supposed to be managing the affairs 
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| andthey were put right in the Sibley tents. 
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of the natives, while at work, came over and started to pass some flatterin 
remarks in regard to the food, etc., and all of a sudden he let out a yell, anc 
when he did they spread out in all directions and cut the men down at the 
table and cut the guards down. Of course, I could not «ee exactly what was 
done. I was very close to my own quarters and I got up there just as quick 
asIcould. I could just see things at a glance. 


By the CHAIRMAN: 


. Was there any apparent signal given to the natives? 

. No more than that yell. Some say that the bells were tolled, but I did 
not hear them. I did not hear anything but that yell. 

. Did they attack all the quarters? 

. Yes, sir; all the quarters. 


By Senator HALE: 


. How many were there of the Filipinos? 

. There were about 75 that were in the Sibley tents, and the 90 that had 
been in the Sibley tents before had been let go. They were let go to their 
homes, and the chief of police the day previous brought those other 75 in, 

y y So in all there must have been 
about 150 right in the town of Balangiga, and on the outside there were more; 
how many more I do not know, but it seemed to me there were about 400. 

. How many engaged in this attack that you describe at the breakfast? 

. They came from all sides, from the woods, from the Sibley tents, and 
from the shacks. 

Q. Had all of these others, the 90 that had been sent off, been given these 
knives the same as the 75 that were lined up? 
A. They all had them in their houses; they took them with them. 

. You said the sergeant furnished them? 

. Hedid. There were so many in the shack, and he divided them among 
the natives. 

. That had been done with the 90 before, as well as the 75 that morning? 

. Yes, sir; everybody was furnished with a bolo. 

Senator BuRRows. To cut down this underbrush? 
The Witness. Yes; and when the natives would go home they would take 


| the bolos with them, because that was the only thing they had to use in gath- 
| ering cocoanuts and to chop their wood and to work with. 


By Senator HALE: 


Q. How did you get away? 
A. I was sitting there close to my quarters. We had a little table amon 
ourselves, mostly noncommissioned officers of the quarters we were in, oak 


| we had a kind of a little mess of our own, and at.the time this happened, of 


course, we were the farthest away from the natives, and I happened to be on 
guard, and I got up into our quarters quick and gota gun. I had my beiton, 
and as soon as I got the rifle, of course, 1 was pretty near safe then. But I 
was cut twice in doing so, before I reached the gun—going up the steps I was 
cut twice. 

Senator RAWLINS. Where were you cut? 

The Witness. In the cheek bone and in the ankle. 

Q. You and other soldiers got into the quarters and there made a stand? 

A. And there we made a stand; yes, sir. The shack was full of natives 


| when we got in there, and they were hacking a couple of men up, and this 


Corporal Burke happened to get hold of a revolver, and he grabbed hold of 
one fellow and started to shoot him in the head, and as soon as they heard 
the firing they started to try to jump out of the window. I caught another 
fellow and got a gun away from him, and I shot him. and I shot two or three 
more, and that fixed that shack; and then we got on the outside and started 
to shoot the natives that were getting out of the orderly room. 

Senator HALE. You say “‘we.” How many of you were there then? 

The WitNEss. About three of us—Private Clark, Corporal Burke, and 
myself. 

Q. Were most of them killed at the table? 

A. A majority were killed. © 

). Why didn't they get away? 

A. They couldn't get away. There wasa board fora seat and they had 
to stick their legs under the table, and in order to get up, they had a little 
difficulty. They tried to get up, and in some cases you could see where they 


| got their knees halfway out; you could see where their knees were lodged 


Q. Did the force come up back of them’ 

A. They came back and front too. The natives that were lined up with 
their bolos in front of the Sibley tents came from the front, but the others 
came from the back kitchen, right from the woods. 


By Senator PATTERSON: 


. Is Balangiga a town or a village? 
A. A village; yes, sir. 
2. About how many people were living there? 
. They say there were 2,000. 
Q. How close was the camp pitched, your quarters, to the town? 
A. Right in the town. We occupied the main building of the town, right 
in the center of the town, and the natives just surrounded us. ’ 
Q. Did the soldiers occupy the buildings, the main buildings? 
A. They occupied the main buildings and three others. 
Senator HALE. For quarfers? 
The WITNEss. For quarters, and the officers occupied the convent, or 
part of the convent. 
The CHAIRMAN. What officers were killed? 
The WiTNEss. Captain Connell and Lieutenant Bumpus and Major Gris- 


| wold, the surgeon. 


By Senator PATTERSON: 
Q. How many Sibley tents were there? 
A. Two. 
Q. When did Captain Connell commence this cleaning up of brush that 
you speak of? 
A. Just as soon as he arrived there, or the next day. 

. And when did he order out the first men, the first of the Filipinos? 

. He ordered them out the next day. 

. And how many came the first day? 

. Well, about half; that was, perhaps, about 5) men. 
many of those men were so old they could not work. 
the men who were able to work. 

. There were about 50 men came out under the first order? 

. Yes, sir. ae 

2. And they did not appear to work very willingly? 

. No, sir. 

Q. And then when did he send to their houses or shacks to get them out 
in greater numbers; how soon after the first day’ 

. Two days afterwards. 

. And how many came out or were brought out at that time? 

. Everybody was brought out that was able to work, every man. 
were about 9). 

. Old men and young men? 

. Yes, sir. 7 

a _— ages were included, would you think, as to the youngest and 
oldest? 


You see a great 
None were taken but 
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The youngest was perhaps about 13. 

And the oldest? 

A. And the oldest was about 45. 

; Sn say the Sibley tents were large enough for about 16 men? 
A. Yes, sir. 

@. But they had about 45 in each tent? 

A. Y« 

Senator HALEe. What was the weather? 

The Witness. The weather was damp, and of course it was the rainy sea- | 
son at that time and it was very unpleasant all right for the natives, and | 
they started to complain about it. They even wanted a little matting to put 
on the inside of the tent, to keep them from the dampness, from the ground, 
but he would not allow that at all. 





. Sir 





j 
| 
| 
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By Senator PATTERSON: 
Q. So that was about 45 men in the tent, and under those conditions? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And that continued for about four days? Then what occurred? 
A. Well 
3y Senator BURROWS: 
Q. May Iask a question right there? I understood you to say that they 
were compelled to stand up. Did you mean to say that? ; 
A. No, sir; I meant to say they could not liedown. They had to standon 
their haunches. 
@. They could not lie down flat? 
A. No, sir. 
By Senator PATTERSON: 
Q. That is the way they passed the night? 
A. Yes, sir. 
@. Then did an interval occur before there was more of that work done? | 
A. The men were allowed to go home after that and appear in the morn- | 


ing, and they did so, although they worked reluctantly all the while; but 
still he didn’t put them in Sibley tents. He allowed them to go home, and 
they came aoa worked all day, and then they planned this massacre, I sup- | 
pose. The chief of the police came to the captain and says 

Q. I haven't come to that yet. Did they resume, after these four days you 
have spoken of, the putting of the men in the tents at night at any time be- 
fore the massacre? 

A. Yes, sir. | 

2. When? 

. They resumed it after the men had come from the mountains—the 
other men, the men that belonged to some other village. 

Q. And that was about how long after the first four days that they were 
kept as you have described? : 

A. I can not exactly say, but it was about a week before the massacre that 
those men were confined, those prisoners from the mountains—they were 
supposed to be—were confined in the Sibley tents. 

@. How many of these men about a week before the massacre were con- 

ned in the Sibley tents? 

A. Seventy-five. | 

Q. For how many nights were they confined in the Sibley tents? 

A. From that time, from about a week, up until the time of the massacre. 

Q. Had they been confined in the Sibley tents the night before the morn- 
ing of the massacre? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. There were about 75, then, of these men from the mountains confined 
in the Sibley tents for a week before the massacre occurred? 

A. Yes, sir; Ishould say a week. 

@. Were they compelled to sleep and pass the night in the same way that 
thers had been compelled to? 7 | 

A. Yes; just the same. 

@. What was the character of the weather then? 

A It was the rainy season all the time ay§it rained more or less during 

the day 

Q. What accommodations were given to the men in the tents at night? 

A. The accommodations that was given to them were just the same as the 
ones that belonged to the town had had. 

Q. I mean was there any matting given them? 

A. No matting at all. 

Q. (Continuing.) To protect them from the wet ground or anything of 
that kind? 

A. No, sir. 
Senator HALE. Was it an ordinary Sibley tent? 
A. The ordinary Sibley tent; yes, sir. 
By Senator PATTERSON: 
Q. Of what age were these 75 men that you speak of? 
A. I guess they ranged about the same. 
Q. Now, had bolos been given to the first 90? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. They had taken those bolos to their homes? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And additional bolos were given to these latter 75 men? 
A. What was left, yes, sir, were given to the 75; they were allsupplied. | 
Q. Did these men complain of their treatment? 1 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Did their complaint do any good? 
A. They would only make complaints to the soldiers; they were afraid to 
ake them to the officers. 
@. And the soldiers could not relieve them? 
A. Some would sympathize with them and others just the opposite. 
Q. How far was the place at which you went to breakfast from the build- 
ings waere the soldiers were quartered? 
A. Some places were 30 feet and others 20 feet—that many yards, I should 
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‘Q. So the permanent quarters and your meal house, where you took your 
meals, were approximately together? . 

A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. Twenty-five or thirty feet apart? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you one of the two men left on guard? 

A. I was one of the men left on guard; yes, sir. 

@. And all of the company but the two men on guard were engaged in 
taking breakfast? 

A. Yes, sir. pS 2 

Q. Now, the 75 men who were engaged in doing this work were in ranks, 
you say? 

A. In ranks; yes, sir. 

Q. How did they come to be in ranks? : 

A. They were lined up just the same as the men would line up in the 
morning; just as the soldiers would line up in the morning. 

Q. These were brought from the tents? 

a Brought from the tents and took their places in ranks, the same as 
soldi«rs 
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Q. Were they engaged in doing anything at the time they were thus lined 
up in ranks? 

A. No, sir; they had just finished their breakfast. 
brought to them by the natives of the town. 

The natives in the town brought their breakfast to them? 
Yes, sir 

Is that the way they had been fed right along? 

All the while; yes, sir. We didn’t give them anything. 
What length of time were they required t » work? 

A. From 7 o'clock in the morning unt:] 5 o’clock at night. 

Q. When noontime came how did they get their noonday meal? 

A. They would be brought in under guard to the Sibley tents, and they 
would line up in ranks there and the women would bring them food. 

Q. And at night would they be marched under guard to the Sibley tents? 

A. Yes, sir. ; ; 

Q. And then were they guarded while they were in the Sibley tents? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. By armed soldiers? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Senator HALE. Did women bring them their suppers? 

The Witness. Yes; they brought them the three meals each day. 

By Senator PATTERSON: 

Q. Had any Ameriean troops occupied this town before? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You say that when they first went toa town that Captain Connell noti- 
fied them that they came there for peaceful purposes, but if they were not 
peaceable then they were ready to fight? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But the day after the company got there this treatment of the men of 
the village commenced? 

A. Of the natives; yes, sir. : 

Q. And the Filipinos, commencing with the men in that way, did not seem 
to be friendly? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Had you any opportunity before this method of treatment had been 
commenced to discover whether they would be friendly or not? 

A. Well, they did not appear to be friendly from the very first time we 
landed there until we were massacred. 

Q. You said yesterday that you had not seen the water cure administered, 
but you had seen the water brought in. 

A. Yes, sir. = 

Q. What did you know that indicated, that the water cure was being ad- 
ministered to soldiers? 

Senator BEVERIDGE. Do you speak of the water cure in Samar? 

The Witness. Yes, sir. 

By Senator PATTERSON: 

Q. What did you know that made you come to the conclusion that it was 
being administered to the Filipinos? 

A. Ihave seen the men brought down to the place where I know it was 
going to be administered. 

By the CHAIRMAN: 
Was this at Balai 


Their breakfast was 
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iwiga? 


Q. 





gig 
A. No, sir: at Catbalogan. 
Q. Before you went to Balangiga? 
A. No: after the massacre. 
By Senator PATTERSON: 
Q. Go ahead 
A. Some of my comrades and myself have tried to peep in the windows 


and see what was going on. 
@. What did you hear? 
A. We heard moans from the men which I expect were getting the water 

cure, and then we could see a kind of a sickly expression on a man’s face 

after coming out. 

@. Did you see them carrying in water? 

A. Yes, sir. 

@. Before you heard the moans and before they came out? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What do you know of the results? 

A. One man died in Catbalogan. 

Q. Who was that? 

A. I don’t know. 

@. How do you know he died? 

A. I was on guard and heard he died. 

ard he died the day afterwards. 


We could hear a good many things. 


I was on guard the next day, and 
he 


Q. Was it generally reported in your company that this man had died? 
A. It was generally reported among the soldiers. 

@. Did you see the man which the report related to? 

A. No, sir; but I saw his funeral. 


Q. And it was generally understood that he died as the result of the water 
cure? 

A. Yes, sir. > gt? ; 

@. How oqneaey did you see evidences of the administration of the 
water cure such as you have described, the carrying in of water, and things 
of that kind? 

A. Three times. me ; 

. Was it commonly reported or understood that the administration of 
the water cure was usual or common? 

A. Yes, sir. 


44 1 


By the CHAIRMAN: 
Q. Who were the soldiers engaged in these cases of water cure that you 
believe were administered? 
A. Usually the interpreters and the American scouts. 
Q. Who were the American scouts? ie. 
A. Men that had been discharged from the service and reenlisted as Amer 
ican scouts. 
Q. Were they regulars? 
A. No, sir. They were regulars previous to their being scouts, or 
them were. 
Q. Were some of them volunteers? 
A. I believe so. 
. Were any of the men in your regiment engaged in it? 
A. I could not say. 
By Senator PATTERSON: 


Q. Were ‘those men brought in to where your regiment was b 
scouts? - 

A. Well, in Catbalogan I did not see any scouts. What I saw there wee 
the interpreter, who was supposed to be the one administering the wate 
cure Iie 
Q. This was right within the lines, was it, where the officers and soldiers 
were? 


some of 


y these 
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A. This place in Catbalogan was right in the officers’ quarters—in the rear 
of the officers’ quarters. 
Q. What was the character of the water they used for this purpose, and 
where did they get it? 
A. Dirty water was preferable to the cleanest water. 
. What do you mean by that? 
zx They would to the shore and take a tin pan and dish up sand with 
water, with the salt water, and if that could not be found they would get 
something else that was dirty. ; 
. Did you hear the question discussed or talked about as to why they 
used any particular kind of water? ; 
A. Simply to inflict a more severe punishment upon them. That was the 
reason they got the dirty water. 
. And why they mixed sand with the water? 
. Yes, sir. 
. Speaking of this woman who was assaulted, some statement was 


e— 
m™ The CHATRMAN. Was alleged to have been assaulted. 

Q. (Continuing.) Who said she was assaulted, something was said about 
lack of chasity among the women there. What, if anything, do you know of 
the chasity of the Filipino women, as you saw them? 

A. Filipino women are very virtuous, 

Q. How do you gather that, from general information or what? 

A. General information and also what I have seen myself. * 

Q. Is there prostitution among them? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you any knowledge as to how the chastity of the Filipino women, 
from your observation, knowledge, and conversation, compares with Ameri- 
can towns and localities? me 

A. I think the Filipino women in the towns of the Philippines are more 
pure than they are in towns of the United States of the same population. 

Q. Why do you say that? 

A. Because they appear to be that way to me in the small towns. 


RECORDS OF COURTS-MARTEAL IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 
[From the New York Evening Post, June 16.] 
To the Editor of the Evening Post. 


Sir: The records of courts-martial in the Philippines bring out two facts 
with terrible distinctness: , : 

(1) The frequency of atrocious crimes against the persons of Filipino men 
and women by our soldiers; and 

(2) The demoralization among the officers who have served on some of 
these tribunals, as evidenced in their findings and sentences. 

Let me give a few examples from the official lists of hundreds of cases 
which have recently been printed by the Senate Committee on the Philip- 

oines: 

. Julius Arnold, a member of Compeny M, Twenty-fifth Infantry, was con- 
victed of murdering a Filipino woman by shooting er with a pistol in Jan- 
uary, 1900, and sentenced to imprisonment for life. The reviewing authority 
remarked that he should have n hanged. 

Lieut. Bissell Thomas was convicted of using violence to native prisoners 
and ae one of them who lay helpless on the floor and was bleeding at 
the nose and mouth. Sentenced to be fined $300 and reprimanded. The re- 
viewing authority said that the conduct of this officer could not be too much 
deplored nor too emphatically denounced. But he was retained, perforce, in 
the service. Who had real respect for the “ uniform”—the members of the 
court-martial, who passed such an inadequate sentence, or the reviewing 
authority, who expressed his indignation at the Coney and astrocious 
crime? According to Administration Senators, he should be arrested for 
“slandering the Army.” 

Capt. George Brandle and Lieut. Alvin 8. Perkins were tried for torturing 
prisoners, “entitled to protection,” by causing them to be hung by the neck 
wit a rope for ten seconds, more or less, thus inflicting wounds and great 

v0dily pain. 

There is an old French phrase, “Stupid as a soldier,” but it will scarcely 
be believed that the court-martial who tried these officers substituted for 
the words “great bodily pain,’ which were in the specifications, the words 
“mental anguish,” and then found the accused guilty in each case, and sen- 
tenced them ‘to be reprimanded by the reviewing authority!’’ who fortu- 
nately happened to be General MacArthur. It did not seem to that gallant 
and distinguished officer that when helpless prisoners were strung up by the 
neck with a rope and left to hang with their whole weight for ‘ ten seconds, 
more or less,” they suffered only ‘‘ mental anguish,” and so, when he issued 
> reprimand, it bore as severely on the court-martial as on the convicted 
olicers. 

He told these military judges that the evidence before them required ‘‘a 
—— of guilty on each of the specifications as laid, without the exceptions 
and substitutions made by the court,” and then he said to the convicted tor- 
turers that the assault they had committed was “ not only criminal in itself 
under the laws of war, but in remote consequences well calculated to defeat 
a carefully considered policy and to inflict permanent injury upon essential 
interests of the nation.” 

‘The purpose of the United States in these islands,’ said General Mac- 
Arthur, “is to introduce and plant republican institutions, based upon the 
beneficent principles of the Constitution,” and those cruelties (he said) had 
‘inflicted incalculable injury upon the interests of the country,” and “cast 
an unwarranted aspersion upon the reputation of the United States Army 
for sentiments of honor and humanity.” But he could not set aside the sen- 
tences, and so these officers, like the other convicted assailant of helpless 
prisoners, were retained in the service, which they had all alike dishonored, 
as a result of the conspicuous moral or mental incapacity of the courts- 
martial that had tried them. 

General Lawton said, in as many words, in reviewing the proceedings of 
another court-martial, that the members of it, by passing an entirely inad- 
equate sentence upon convicted looters, had virtua’ ly made themselves par- 
ticipants in that abominable and unsoldierly crime. 

Our people do not seem to realize what this demoralization means. No 
so-called anti-imperialist, in demanding that charges against our soldiers 
should be thoroughly examined and that the strictest discipline should be 
maintained, has asserted or = ted any such demoralization among the 
officers of our army in the Phi ippines as ap 
made by General Lawton and General MacArthur, or in General Chaffee’s 
pomments on the acquittal of Waller and per: What must General Chaffee 

lave thought of the enormity of Major Waller’s orders when he censured 
Lieutenant Day for not disobeying them? 

Another commissioned officer was sentenced by one of these preposterous 
courts to be merely ‘‘reprimanded” for causing, without sufficient provoca- 
tion, shots to be fired from a gunboat on * peaceable natives.” 

The reviewing authority indignantly declared that ignorance of general 
orders was no defense in such a case; that “the accused, having been con- 
Victed of offenses among the most serious and flagrant known to the rulesand 

ws of war, should have been adjudged a sentence commensurate with his 
guilt, as established by the evidence.” We have come, indeed, to an appal- 


ars from these strictures | 








ling in our subjugation of the Philippines—call it ‘plain duty,” “ be- 
nevolent assimilation,” ‘‘providential mission,” or any other or blasphemous 
van the military judges are in such sympathy with such crimes 

hat they practically give immunity to the criminals, the commanding gen- 
erals being our authority for this statement. 

But the worst feature of the official list to which I have referred is the 
prevalence of crimes against the persons of women and mere children, and 
the growing inadequacy of the punishment, on conviction, since the late Pres- 
ident commuted the sentences and spared the lives of so many of the con- 
yicted offenders. 

Benjamin Stanley was convicted and sentenced to be hanged by court- 
martial for rape, committed in April, 1899, but the President commuted the 
sentence to twenty years’ pe at hard labor—which some other 
amiable statesman may some day shorten or terminate altogether on the pe- 
tition of the prisoner's fellow-citizens. 

Frank Miller was sentenced to be hanged for rape committed in October, 
1899, and again the President deprived the gallows of its prey. 

A few months later “ Willie Wilson” was sentenced to death for murder- 
ing a native woman, and again the President took the properest kind of work 
out of the hangman's hands, and disheartened the courts-martial, who, it will 
be noticed, were proceeding bravely in maintaining discipline among the en- 
listed men. 

In May, 1901, Charles Hose was convicted of rape and sentenced, not to be 
hanged, Bat to be imprisoned for thirty years, and the penalty was reduced— 
not by the President this time, but by the reviewing authority—to confine- 
ment at hard labor for five years. 

In the same month Ernest A. O’Neil was convicted of mage and sentenced 
to imprisonment for thirty years, which was also reduced by the reviewing 
authority to confinement at hard labor for five years. 

A few months later (July, 1901) James A. Darling was convicted of “ felo- 
nious assault upon a native woman, with intent to commit rape,” and was 
let off with twelve years’ imprisonment, which was afterwards reduced to 
seven. 

Den Wallace was convicted of shooting at two prisoners, not in his charge, 
with an intent to kill them,and was sentenced to imprisonment for one year. 

John Janke was convicted of making insulting propositions to a native 
woman and trying to intimidate her, and was fined $60 (afterwards reduced 
to $40) and six months’ imprisonment (afterwards reduced to four) and, 
worse than all, was retained in the service of the United States. 

But for robbing natives of money and jewelry, in company with other 
soldiers of ours, Sylvanus Cobb was dishonorably discharged and sentenced 
to five years’ imprisonment. He assisted, however, in the apprehension of 
his fellow-thieves, gave evidence against them at their trial, and his impris- 
onment was reduced to three months. 

Roscoe F. Goodfrey ‘did assault a native woman 70 years old, July, 1901,” 
and was fined $10, imprisoned one month, and retained in the military serv- 
ice of “‘this great an aw Republic.” 

But Jeff Grisby forfeited his pay and allowances and was dishonorably 
discharged for “ taking five chickens from a native by force, and giving for 
them $1 Mexican without his consent.” _ : 

Henry Bruce was convicted of assaulting two natives ‘‘one a young girl,” 
for which he was fined $20, imprisoned two months, and retained in the serv- 
ice of the United States. What do our patriotic editors and Christian minis- 
ters think of this “libel on the uniform.” 

Edward M. Boodie wasconvicted of the ‘‘murder of a native boy by shoot- 
ing him with a pistol, November, 1900,” and sentenced to wepesomnanens for 
life—following the President’s commutation of Willie Wilson’s sentence 

supra). 
, ames F. Caffrey, in the same month, was convicted of the same crime— 
“murder of a native boy **—and sentenced to the same punishment. In each 
of these cases the a ey remarked that this was “a crime of 
peculiar atrocity that might be viewed with horror by the most debased 
savage. 

For “assault and battery upon three natives, and firing revolver into 
house of native women, etc., June, 1900, John L. Souther was fined $80, and 
retained in the service without any other punishment. Of this the review- 
ing authority said: ‘Sentence inadequate.” 

John Allen, convicted of ‘murdering a native by shooting him with a car- 
bine, January, 1901,” was sentenced to twenty years’ imprisonment. The 
reviewing authority makes the significant remark on the murder and the 
punishment in this case: ‘‘Due to lax conditions of discipline among the 
scouts; sentence inadequate.” 

Elmer W. Placy, convicted of “‘assaults upon native man and woman with- 
out provocation,” was retained in the service of the United States and let 
off with a fine of $60 and six months’ imprisonment. 

William Harvey, convicted of “raping natiye woman, aged 60, throwing 
her to the floor, and bruising her, February, 1901,” sentenced to ten years’ 
imprisonment. This was “going” President McKinley ten years * better.” 

rederick A. Washington, convicted of ‘‘entering a native’s house and as- 
saulting a native woman, March, 1902,” was fined $20, imprisoned two months, 
and retained in the service. 

Lieut. Preston Brown, charged with murdering ‘“‘an unarmed, unresist- 
ing native Filipino, name unknown, a prisoner of war in his charge,” con- 
victed of manslaughter and sentenced to be dismissed from the service of 
the United States and confined at hard labor for five years, had his sentence 
commuteé to a reduction of 50 files and one-half his pay for nine months, and 
he was thereupon released from arrest and restored to — by Theodore 
Roosevelt, President of the United States. This officer’s friends are, of 
course, trying to have his punishment entirely remitted. 

Robert Porter, who was sentenced by court-martial to be hanged, and 
whose life was saved by President McKinley early in our work of * benevo- 
lent assimilation,” had not only been convicted of rape, but also of commit- 
ting an assault with a pistol upon a Filipino, and of breaking into another 
native’s house, and escaping, after his arrest, from the guard. 

William Scarborough, who was also saved from the gallows by President 
McKinley, had not only been convicted of rape, but of ** entering the houses 
of peaceable Filipino residents and terrifying men and women and children 
by discharging his rifle into and around their houses.” 

George Danphoffer, whose life was saved by President McKinley, had not 
only been convicted of rape on a married woman in presence of her daugh- 
ter, but of breaking into the houses of natives and robbing them on different 
occasions. 

Peter McBennett, whom President McKinley saved from the gallows, was 
not only convicted of rape, but also of standing guard while two other sol- 
diers broke into the store of a native at night and robbed him of his goods. 
He was also convicted of breaking into the house of another native at night 
and robbing him of money. 

These horrible crimes are but a few of the hundreds that are tabulated in 
small type on pages 2073-2096. and continued more in detail on pages 2097-2118 
of the printed record of the testimony now being taken by the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Philippines. 

Some of these official records of the outrages upon native women and 
mere children by our soldiers are too horrible to print. 

In regard to one of the latest cases, in which Henry Croxton was convicted 
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of ‘“‘making indecent proposals to a native woman and shooting and kill- 
ing a native man who came to her assistance, at San Marcelino, P. I., No- 
vember 16, 1901,” the sentence (it surely must be misreported) was “three 
months and $3)"’—as to which the reviewing authority says, “finding of not 
guilty of murder disapproved.” A murder for such a cause is terrible 
enough, but not nearly so terrible in its significance or consequences as the 
demoralization of the officers who could pass such an inadequate sentence. 
They might as well have murdered native men themselves for defending the 
persons of native women from the most horrible of outrages. 

There are other cases which show that orders against looting are not sus- 
tained by public sentiment among the officers. (See p. 2117.) 

I will mention but two cases more in which, while justice was done, the 
reports of such deliberate and devilish cruelty must inevitably have spread 
far and wide and fired many a Filipino heart (just as these earlier outrages 
. a women must have done) to take dire revenge whenever opportunity 
offered: 

Harry Cline, who wasemployed as a teamster, ‘‘ rode out into the country 
some 3 miles on a bicycle, where he saw four small native boys gatherin 
grass. With no other apparent motive than natural depravity, he proceede 
to shoot these boys with his revolver, severely wounding three and killing 
the fourth.” He was hanged at Manila on the 20th of last September. 

In regard to the murder of a Filipino woman, after an attempt upon her 
chastity, by Julius Arnold, a musician of the Twenty-fifth Infantry, who 
—, aes to imprisoment for life, the reviewing authority remarked 
(p. 2114): 

‘The evidence set forth in the record shows that the accused murdered 
and killed a native woman at Magalang, P.1., January 15, 1900. The testi- 
mony fails to show any just excuse for his action, or anything that would 
serve as a basis for mitigation, although during the trial he was defended by 
able counsel. 

“The murdered woman was a virtuous married woman, and after offering 
her the grossest insult that a man can offer a chaste woman, he killed her, 
and by his vile act left a nursing infant motherless, when his plain duty, as 
shown by the honorable uniform he wore, required him to protect his victim. 

“In the opinion of the reviewing authority, the sentence should have been 
‘death,’ and the court manifested undeserved leniency. Subject to the above 
remarks, the sentence is approved and will be duly executed.” 

These, as I have said, are but a few of hundreds of similar crimes com- 
mitted by our soldiers in the Pace mee attested by the records of courts- 
martial, and in many cases so inadequately ountihel as to justify the stric- 
tures which we have cited from the reviewing authorities. 

A long list of outrages of similar kinds, committed on a single occasion by 
the savage Macabebes whom we have armed against our Christian “sub- 
jects” in the Philippines, is printed on pages 1750-1765 of the same record, 


with the evidence and the report of the inspector-general (Major McKenna), - 


who was ordered to make an investigation on the spot. Further reference 
to these atrocities would be justified by the comments made upon Major 
McKenna’s report by Generals MacArthur and Wheaton, on account of the 
light they shed on the danger of employing such auxiliaries, and on the utter 
inadequacy of our own forces, and the real condition of affairs, from a mili- 
tary point of view, in the archipelago. But the purpose of this letter is 
to invite attention to the evidence furnished in the official records of courts- 
martial on the moral deterioration of our army in the Philippines. Knowl- 
edge of the disease in this case should be half the cure. 


CRAMMOND KENNEDY. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 4. 





The Trasts and Corporations, in Addition to Plundering the People, are Debauch- 
ing Politics, Controlling Party Machinery, through the Agency of Hired Polit- 
icai Emissaries, Controlling Legislation, Selecting the Judges of our Courts, 
and Undermining the Foundation of Public Order and Representative Govern- 
ment. 


SPEECH 


OF 
HON. CHARLES F. COCHRAN, 
OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 25, 1902. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 138%) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1908— 


Mr. COCHRAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In many respects the discussion of the Cuban 
tariff bill was of advantage to the country. For instance, in the 
course of the debate the House and our constituents were posi- 
tively assured over and over again that there exists in the United 
States at least one trust. I recall a number of very elaborate 
speeches that have been made in this Chamber since I became a 
member, which plainly indicated that eminent gentlemen on the 
other side of the House have heretofore doubted the existence of 
trusts—that is, combinations effected by the consolidation of, or 
an agreement between, rival factories and rival interests, having 
for their purpose the monopoly of the production and distribution 
and the control of the prices of commodities essential to the 
daily consumption of the country. 4. 

The gentlemen who made these speeches can remain in doubt 
on this subject nolonger. Scores of statesmen have here confessed 


that the sugar trust exists. The chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee [Mr. PayNnr] repeatedly referred to the sugar 
trust in a way so easy and natural that nobody who heard him 
doubts that he knows the trust is one of the tariff-fed industries 
so dear to Republican statesmanship. The gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. GrosvENor] referred to the sugar trust in his usual forci- 
ble way. 


So did the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Tawney] 





and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. WM. ALDEN SmiTH]. In- 
deed, without a single exception the Republicans who partici- 
pated in that debate referred to the sugar trust as an existing in- 


stitution. So at last it seems to be definitely understood by the 
members of this body—even by the Republican leaders—that there 
is at least one trust in the United States. 

It was also asserted by the orators who took part in the discussion 
that this trust possesses great power. It was argued with much 
force—in fact, I think it was proven conclusively—that the trust 
has such a firm grip on the country that it has power to obviate 
the natural results of Congressional enactments. If so, it can 
snap its fingers at laws andlawmakers. It was said that reducing 
the tariff on raw sugar 20 per cent would not help the Cuban 
sugar planters or the consumers of the United States; that the 
trust would reduce the price of raw sugar re tanto and would 
not reduce the price of refined sugar, and that thus it would 
rake into its coffers all the benefits of a statute devised for the 
benefit of the Cubans and the increase of our commerce with the 
island. 

It was pointed out that the sugar trust, being the only buyer, 
had power to fix the price of raw sugar, and that it would do it, 
Congressional enactments or no Congressional enactments. It 
was said also that the consumer of sugar would receive no benefit 
from the law, because the sugar trust, if not the only producer 
of the finished product, holds such mastery of the finished prod- 
uct that it controls its price, absolutely, and that it would con- 
tinue to fix the price. If this is true, then as long as the Dingley 
tariff props up the throne of the sugar kings, although lower 
tariffs may give it cheaper raw material, the trust will continue 
to plunder consumers. 

Here, then, we have the admitted facts: There is a sugar trust. 
It monopolizes the production and distribution of an article of 
prime necessity, without which subsistence is practically impos- 
sible. Its mastery of the traffic is so absolute that it can override 
and overrule the natural effects of legislation. It can subvert 
the law of supply and demand, paying what it pleases for raw 
sugar and charging whatever it pleases for the refined product. 
And finally it seems to be equally well settled that the only way 
to get rid of the trust is to repeal the differetial tariff of 15 per 
cent on refined sugar and compel the trust to meet foreign com- 
petition. 

So the sugar trust is the creature of protection. 
longer any doubt about that. 

Mr. Chairman, is it not undeniable that other monopolies, 
equally exacting and equally pernicious, control other industries 
with an equally masterful hand? Take, for instance, everything 
that enters into a farmer’s fence—barbed wire and all kinds of 
fencing wire, nails, staples. The arbitrary advance in prices in 
recent years tells the whole story. Upon these products of another 
protected trust prices in the United States have been doubled. 
Meantime, in other parts of the world there has occurred no 
corresponding advance in prices. 

The American farmer buys of a trust which fixes the output, 
fixes the price, and fixes the terms upon which fencing wire can 
be bought. The same is true of nails, lumber, salt, and all the 
great staple commodities. Every one of these monopolies is pro- 
tected by the Dingley tariff, which effectually bars out foreign 
competition. : 

With the Dingley bill on the statute books all that is necessary 
is a combination between the American producers of a protected 
commodity and the consumer of trust-made goods is helpless. 

Mr. HENRY C. SMITH. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. HENRY C. SMITH. Do you want to find a fence com- 
pany that is outside of the trust and lives in defiance of it? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I want to find a fence company that sells 
below the trust schedule, in competition with trust prices. 

Mr. HENRY C. SMITH. Well, you come to Adrian, Mich., 
my home, and I will show you the Page Woven Wire Fence Com- 
pany, which defied the trust, went down to Monessen, Pa., bought 
its own iron and coal and stands absolutely above and beyond 
the trust, and I invite you to come to Adrian, Mich., and to buy 
some fence not made by the trust. [Applause on the Republican 
side. 

Me COCHRAN. And [ invite your attention to the fact that 
this very Adrian fence company is quoting prices a great deal 
higher than prevailed five years ago—trust prices—the prices 
charged by the trust. s . 

Mr. HENRY C. SMITH. The gentleman is entirely mistaken. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I am not mistaken, because I am the man 
that tried to buy the fence. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. HENRY C. SMITH. e other question. We mate some 
difference when we sell to a man on credit. ld 

Mr. COCHRAN. That is about such an answer as I wou . 
expect from a Michigan beet-sugar statesman. Everything 


There is no 
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manufactured of iron and steel in this country is now sold at prices 
arbitrarily fixed by monopoly, and these prices are enormously 
higher than the prices prevailing before the enactment of the 
Dingley law. I do not say that every factory in the United States 
is owned by the steel trust, but I do say that the trust dominates 
the price of steel and iron products; that instead of cheapening 
these products to the consumer it has advanced prices. 

I suppose it will not be denied that we have also a railroad 
trust, a combination of railroads called by various names, but 
still it is a combination having for its purpose the prevention of 
competition. In this connection I direct the attention of the gen- 
tlemen on this floor and of the country to this anamolous condition. 
The Harriman-Hill-Morgan scheme of railroad consolidation was 
carried on with the greatest publicity. That lawlessness was thus 
tolerated shows all too plainly the sympathy of those high in au- 
thority for these gigantic schemes of our millionaire stockjobbers. 
Not the least impediment was placed in their way. With a-Fed- 
eral antitrust law on the statute books and antitrust laws in 
nearly all the States, with Presidents, Cabinet officials, Senators, 
Congressmen, governors, legislators, jurists, and public prose- 
cutors eloquently inveighing against trusts, these gigantic, un- 
lawful combinations have made no effort to conceal the time, 
place, and manner of their organization, nor have the men who 
formed them had the least fear that the public authorities would 
interfere. What means the supine indifference thus displayed by 
the servants of the people? 

Mr. Chairman, the history of a single legislative enactment 
and of the attitude of the Congress toward a single tribunal in- 
stituted for the correction of these evils tells the whole story. 

I refer to the interstate-commerce law, and the fact that by 
failure to amend it the Congress has allowed it to remain impo- 
tent for more than a decade. When the interstate-commerce 
law was passed, the people believed and had a right to believe 
that the Commission was clothed with certain plenary powers, 
and would exercise a potential influence in preventing abuses by 
the great common carriers of the country. The illusion was 
short lived, for promptly the Supreme Court of the United States 
declared that it had not the powers which seemingly had been 
conferred upon it by the statute. 

Now, mark the history of this statute and the Interstate Com- 
mission from that day until this. Year after year in its annual 
report the Interstate Commerce Commission has called attention 
to its want of power, and requested amendments obviating the 
effect of this Supreme Court decision and clothing it with author- 
ity to perform the duties imposed by the statute creating it— 
authority which the Congress intended to confer at the time of 
its creation. Why has this law remained unamended throughout 
all these years? There never has been a day during all the years 
that have elapsed since the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
emasculated by the Supreme Court when, had you polled the indi- 
vidual members of the House of Representatives, each of them 
would not have said: 

Yes; the interstate-commerce law needsamendment: The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is powerless. It can interpose no effective restraint upon 
corporations. It has no potent power to protect the people. 

Strange, passing strange, is the fact that notwithstanding this 
unanimity, the law remains unamended! 

Individually the people’s representatives have for fourteen years 
nee favor of its amendment, yet collectively they have not 
acted. 

Mr. Chairman, is there any relation between the fact that the 
general solicitor, the company lawyer at the county seat, and the 
lobbyists who look after politics and legislatures at State capitals 
are generally active in the manipulation of primaries and cau- 
cuses and conventions, and the failure of the American Congress 
to amend this law? 

_ Where, if not in the activity of the salaried corporation politi- 
clan, shall we seek an explanation of the power exercised by the 
corporations over legislatures and governments? In Republican 
States the corporation lobby is Republican. In Democratic States 
it is Democratic. Everywhere it seeks to prohibit and prevent 
remedial legislation, such as is needed to render useful the inter- 
state-commerce law. 

When in his prime and actively engaged in the management 
of his vast Western interests, Jay Gould was asked by a St. Louis 
i whether he was a Democrat or a Republican. His reply 

"as: 


, In Iowa I am a Republican, in Missouri a Democrat, and everywhere I 

n for Jay Gould. 

Like master, like man, It is hardly a mere coincidence that in 
Republican States our Jay Goulds have Republican representa- 
lives perched on the front seats among the Republican party 
nanagers, while in Democratic States the lobbyist is found prom- 
‘nent Im the councils of the Democracy. 

Is there any connection between these indisputable facts and 


the impunity with which the captains of industry engage in law- 
lessness? 

When the party exchequer is depleted, and it becomes neces- 
sary to raise means with which to grease the political machinery, 
the hat is passed and the trusts contribute to Republicans and 
Democrats alike. In national politics the Republicans fare best, 
because they are in the saddle; but until 1896 and 1900, it is said 
that the minority was not wholly neglected. The national Re- 
publican organization is in the hands of the partisans, employees, 
managers, and owners of the trusts and combines. In the States 
the same influences train with the dominant party. They are 
** Republicans in Iowa, Democrats in Missouri.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, I have felt that somebody should speak the truth 
concerning this matter. The trusts, syndicates, and corporations 
are poisoning the vefy fountain head of good government by con- 
telling the machinery of political parties, and I declare here and 
now that the American people may hope for no relief from law- 
makers, cabinets, courts, or tribunals until there shall be created 
a public sentiment which will compel an eternal divorcement be- 
tween the managers and committeemen of party organizations 
and the corporation lobby and professional corporation politicians. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that ridicule is frequently resorted to in 
attempts to reply to observations such as I am making. Fre- 
quently skillful debaters have succeeded in thus silencing criti- 
cism of the methods introduced into party management by salaried 
agents of ‘‘ the business interests.’’ But the fact remains that as 
long as party primaries, mass meetings, caucuses, and conventions 
are manipulated by the corporation lobby we may expect the 
trusts to flourish and tribunals devised for their control and stat- 
utes enacted for their suppression to be ineffective. 

A wonderful statesman appeared upon the horizon of American 
politics a year or two ago. He hailed from the great State of 
Indiana and promptly took upon himself the task of leading the 
propaganda in favor of the trust régime. In the Senate and at 
the capital of his State he has declared that trusts are good or bad 
as they are conducted on right or wrong lines. He forgot to men- 
tion a trust that has fallen into the former category or one that 
does not belong to the latter. His sentiments have been echoed 
on this floor. Others older than he, here and elsewhere through- 
out the country, and many of the great newspapers and maga- 
zines have taken up the samecry. A little later ethical objections 
to disturbing the monopolies will be heard. 

The stocks and bonds of the great steel syndicate have all been 
placed on the market and sold. J. Pierpont Morgan and his as- 
sociates have pocketed their profits and these stocks and bonds 
now form part of the assets of individuals and estates. Later the 
insurance companies and probably some of the savings banks will 
be loaded up. Then it will be said that these stocks and bonds 
are in the hands of innocent purchasers whose holdings are so 
large that to assail the trusts would be a shock to the business in- 
terests as well as the robbery of investors. And finally whoever 
dares to assail the trusts will be denounced as a crank and a de- 
mand for the suppression of the trusts will be denounced as an 
assault upon the financial structure at its very foundatjon. 

If the process of railroad consolidation goes on until one or two 
companies hold the highways of the country and the diffusion of 
the corporation shares among thousands of holders, it will be 
easy to find arguments against interfering with a monopoly which 
will control absolutely the development and business of the con- 
tinent. Every step in the direction of this monopoly is a viola- 
tion of State and Federal laws and of the common law. Yet the 
stockjobbers go on, seemingly fearless of statutes, prosecutors, 
and courts. 

I notice that the Louisville and Nashville, one of the great 
railroads of the country, has gone the way of the Burlington 
and the Great Northern and other Western properties that were 
merged in the first consolidation. It is stated that the Southern 
Railroad is to control it. The amazing statement is made that 
capitalists in London and in New York have organized a cor- 
poration to take over the ocean carrying traffic as well as that 
upon the land. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House of Representatives, 
again I inquire: Is there any relation between the fact that the 
great corporations are powerful helpers in politics and contributors 
to the campaign fund and the further fact that Presidents have 
reached the point where they choose Attorneys-General from legal 
representatives of the great combines and corporations and the 
district attorneys throughout the United States from the same 
source? Further, I challenge attention to the fact that upon the 
woolsack and wearing the ermine of the Federal judiciary are 
numerous ex-solicitors for corporations chosen from the same 
circle. 

Now, one of two things is true. Either these men are placed 
in those positions because their education, environment, and sym- 
pathies are opposed to anticombination legislation or they are 


—" 
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placed there on account of their great capacity as lawyers and 
jurists. The country is wondering whether it is in order that 
their former employer may be exempt from the lash of the law 
or on account of the fact that they have demonstrated great 
capacity by their service in the private walks of life. 

Taking the facts as they are, what do you think, gentlemen, at 
the bottom of your hearts, tends to induce these selections? 

The Attorney-General has just now moved against the beef 
trust. He has just discovered the beef trust. He has just now 
discovered that traffic in the meat products of this country is 
monopolized by half adozenmen. This is a new discovery I sup- 
pose! Amazing discovery! How do you suppose he made it? I 
wonder if he suspects that other trusts, far worse, are levying 
exactions upon the people equally galling? I wonder whether he 
has ever even thought of proceeding against the billion-dollar 
steel trust? 

Oh, no, Mr.Chairman. The prosecution of the beef trust, forced 
upon the Administration by a clamor growing out of temporary 
conditions, will degenerate into a farce. 

And there is no danger that the other trusts—those having 
headquarters in Mr. Morgan’s countingroom—will be seriously 
assailed. 

I know that it is said that he who criticises the Federal judi- 
ciary is a disturber of the peace and an enemy of good order. 
Yet I state what everybody knows to be true when I charge, as I 
now do upon*my responsibility as a representative of the people, 
that were a Federal judge to drop dead in the streets of Wash- 
ington to-day before his widow had dried her tears the lobbyists 
and general solicitors of the corporations and syndicates would 
put their heads together, pick out his successor, and he would be 
appointed. Gentlemen, every one of you know that I speak the 
truth. 

It sounds well to say we must respect the courts, but it seems 
to me that itis our duty to try to make the Federal courts re- 
spectable. It is easy to say that to criticise a judge of a court is 
to be an enemy of order, but the fact remains that the influence 
of special interests in politics, by controlling the selection of our 
judicial officers, is doing more to break down respect for the ju- 
diciary than all others combined. 

I spoke a little while ago about the recent formation of great 
railroad combinations. I did not mean to convey the impression 
that this is the first railroad trust the country has known. Of 
course we had combinations before. How have these combi- 
nations been organized? Secretly? Have the great financiers 
sought to conceal the facts? By no means. Unlawful combina- 
tions affecting all the business interests and every locality and 
shipper in the country have been formed publicly, at meetings 
of the presidents, general managers, freight agents, and passenger 
agents of railroads, held with open doors in the parlors of the great 
hotels. Newspaper reporters have been invited to be present, 
and the people, as well as the Attorney-General, have had notice 
of it the next morning at the breakfast table. 

The truculence of Presidents, Cabinets, judges, and public 
prosecutgrs under such circumstances has led the great million- 
aire lawbreakers to treat all statutes affecting them as void and 
of no effect. Isee an interview is reported in one of the papers 
in which a great New York financier says that when the Hill- 
Harriman syndicate began operations the millionaires had no 
right to expect a law which by common consent had become ob- 
solete—a dead letter upon the statute book—would be resurrected 
and enforced. 

Mr. Chairman, he spoke the truth. Laws against monopoly 
have remained upon the statute books so long unheeded and un- 
enforced that the mere suggestion that an effort is to be made to 
enforce them has the appearance of the resurrection of the dead. 

Why is the law a dead letter on the statute book? Ah, gentle- 
men, when we recollect that corporation solicitors are charged 
with the duty of punishing corporation Presidents, we have no 
right to expect anything else. 

Even more significant is the zeal with which laws useful to 
monopoly are enforced. Why, even the interstate-commerce law 
is not so bad after all. I call attention to the fact that after the 
Debs strike in Chicago half a dozen brakemen and baggagemen 
were arrested in proceedings under a section of this statute and 
sentenced to serve a considerable period of imprisonment for con- 
tempt of court. A law fitting the offense of the strikers was 
found in a law intended for the punishment of the managers of 
the railroads! 

Furthermore, at the very time the attorneys of the railroad com- 
panies, with the authority of the district attorney, were prose- 
cuting the brakemen for contempt, at one of the hotels in Chicago 
the general freight agents of the railroads were publicly making 
a compact to fix freight rates! If the judge on the bench and the 
district attorney had been as anxious to prevent a combination 
against the interests of the people as he was to punish the recalci- 
trant brakemen and baggagemen, possibly some law could have 
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been found to prevent the freight agents from entering into an 
unlawful combination. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. COCHRAN. 


The time of the gentleman from Missouri 


I would like ten minutes more. 

Mr. LAMB. I willyield to the gentleman ten minutes. 

Mr. COCHRAN. We are not left wholly in the dark as to the 
extent of the wrongs resulting from the abuses and lawlessness 
practiced by the managers of the great railroads. In Counsel- 
men’s case, involving the rebates granted to the great packers of 
Chicago by the railroads, an old-fashioned judge presided during 
the investigation by the grand jury. Books, documents, and 
other papers bearing on the rebates were desired as evidence 

gainst the persons accused, and the custodians of the papers ap- 
peared and interposed the plea that they did not desire to testify 
for fear they would criminate themselves. 

Judge Griswold overruled this plea and compelled them to tes- 
tify. It was discovered, without great difficulty, that in a single 
year rebates aggregating many thousands of dollars had been, in 
fact, allowed by a single corporation—the Nickel Plate Railroad, 
running from Chicago to Buffalo. The discoveries made in the 
course of this examination justified the belief, then expressed by 
the newspapers, that in the same year the aggregate sum of the 
rebates allowed to the same shippers by all the railroads reached 
up into millions. 

Is it strange that we have no packing houses in small towns? 
Here is an explanation of the fact that this great industry is con- 
fined to four or five places in the United States. It is because the 
railroads will not, and do not, afford the same facilities for pack- 
ers at competing points, and so competition is impossible. Here, 
gentlemen, is found the secret of the power of the beef trust. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not discussed this subject from the stand- 
pointofapartisan. Itisa subject which demands the attention of 
patriotic men of all parties. In every county seat, in every judi- 
cial circuit, in every Congressional district, in every State in this 
Union the paid political agents of corporations have identified 
themselves with the managers of political party machinery, and 
are influential in proportion to the importance of the railroads 
they represent. In some parts of this country their opposition is 
fatal—everywhere their support is effective. 

We should be honest with one another on this subject. There 
is not a Congressman here who does not knew that I am speaking 
the truth. It is the power of the lobby in politics that has given 
to special interests supreme influence in the affairs of government. 
Is it any wonder that the public service is largely composed of 
colorless, timid, timeserving wards, or the hired political agents of 
these corporations? Who has not seen inlegislative bodies, State 
and national, the colorless man against whom no direliction can 
be charged, yet who would shudder at the thought of antago- 
nizing the political bosses who are paid by the corporations to 
superintend political caucuses and manipulate political commit- 
tees? 

The colorless statesman is in the majority in some localities. 
He is a very convenient kind of gentleman to have in State legis- 
latures. He is respectable. He is known as a very conservative 
man. From the ranks of the colorless frequently come law- 
makers, governors, and occasionally a President. Next to the 
colorless statesman, the favorite of the lobby is the impractica 
reformer, whose “ gumption”’ is so limited that he could not do 
anything if he would—harmless and impotent, because incapable 
of effective work. And last, but not least, is the wriggling and 
squirming special agent of special interests, who at critical 
junctures throws off the disguise and espouses openly the cause 
of his masters. : 

I claim no exemption of my State or my party from the evils I 
have here denounced. I appeal to you as Americans, not as 
Democrats or Republicans, to say whether you are willing that 
this mastery of political machinery, this mastery of the destiny 
of the greatest Government the world ever knew, shall remain 11 
unclean hands. ve 

Parliamentary rules, binding although not enforcible, pr yhibit 
that I should specialize in my remarks; but I will say that we 
have witnessed in the august Senate of the United States during 
the last thirty yearsa gradual encroachment of a class dangerous to 
free institutions. It is notorious that in some of the States 5en- 
atorships are bought and sold just as the produce on the market 
place is bought and sold. What does it mean? s 

I do not charge responsibility upon the Republic 
upon any particular party. Is there anybody here w 
the fact that one State in the Union is at this time unrepresente 
in the United States Senate because a bargain can not be stru 
for the purchase of a Senatorship in that State? Does a 
believe that the title to other Senatorships is clear from the bran 
of the dollar mark? 

It is said that a source of danger to this country 
order of voters—the ‘‘ rabble,’’ as they are called. 
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attention to the fact that when enormous sums of money are 
expended in overthrowing the free expression of the public will 
through the medium of the ballot box it can not be done un- 
less the enterprise of buying offices is capitalized somewhere 
in uppertendom; and here again the corporation manager makes 
his appearance as an enemy of good government and pure poli- 
tics. The overgrown campaign fund is not the contribution of 
the slums. It is placed in the hands of political boodlers by the 
corporations. [Loud applause on the Democratic side. | 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the time will come, and speedily, when 
the gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber will ponder more 
seriously upon the danger which menaces government and poli- 
tics and look less complacently upon political management which 
relies chiefly upon the campaign fund contributed by the trusts 
and corporations who are in control of political party machinery 
in a majority of the States. 


In addition to plundering the people, these vast combinations | 


are debauching politics, controlling party caucuses and conven- 
tions through the agency of hired emissaries, dictating legisla- 
tion through the evil influence of hired lobbyists, selecting the 
judges of our courts and undermining the foundations of public 
order and representative government. [Loud applause on the 
Democratic side. ] 


The Efficiency of the Militia, 
SPEECH 


LLIAM L. STARK, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 30, 1902, 
On the bill (H. R. 11654) to promote the efficiency of the militia, and for other 


purposes, 

Mr. STARK said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Early in the session there were two bills intro- 
duced and referred to the Committee on Militia, both seeking to 
promote the efficiency of the militia. They were carefully con- 
sidered, and on February 21, 1902, by instruction of the commit- 
tee, Mr. Dick, the chairman, introduced this bill, and the other 
bills were laid on the table. This bill was further considered 
until March 20, 1902, when it was unanimously reported with 
amendments. A copy of the bill, together with the report thereon, 
was mailed to every governor, adjutant-general, and field officer 
of the organized militia throughout the States and Territories, 
and a request made for any suggestion that might be deemed 
proper in the premises. Copies were also furnished in great num- 
bers to - press of the country, and invitation given to make 
comment, 

In response to these invitations a large number of replies were 
received, and nearly all of them were commendatory. The prac- 
tical question arises, How much appropriation does the bill carry? 
and responding thereto will say that the only money appropriated 
from the Treasury is in section 13, which provides for the Govy- 
ernment paying the expense of exchanging the arms now in use 
by the militia for the standard service magazine arm, commonly 
called the Krag-Jérgensen, and is estimated at $10,500 for pack- 
ing, cartage, and freight charges. Your committee is informed 
that the Government now has on hand about 300,000 magazine 
arms not in use, and it is submitted that it is preferable to have 
the arms in the hands of the militia rather than have them kept 
in stock in some supply depot of the United States. After this 
one exchange is made, any further requisition for arms will be 
charged against the State or Territorial allotment of the general 
militia appropriation, which is the annual appropriation of 
$1,000,000 made by section 1661, Revised Statutes, as amended. 

This bill_ provides in several sections for charges against that 
“ppropriation which have not been heretofore authorized, but 
does not increase that amount at all. It authorizes an appropri- 
ation fe r the National Volunteer Reserve, whenever the Congress 
f the United States desires to make the same from the annual 
“ppropriation for the support of the Army, and, unlike the appro- 
priation for the maintenance of the militia, must be acted upon 
as every session of Congress. The militia, under our form of 
government, is the military force of the State and may be called 
Pp th by an act of Congress, and in certain specified cases, by the 
: resident of the United States, to become a part of the military 
_ ce of the nation. By reason of its dual obligation, it should 
a Supported in part by the State and in part by the nation. The 

rst direct aid by way of money appropriation furnished by the 
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United States in support of the militia will be found in the act of 
April 23, 1808, which received the executive approval of Thomas 
Jefferson, then President of the United States. The provision 
was for $200,000 annually, and continued until February 12, 1887, 
when it was increased to $400,000 annually, and by the act of 
June 6, 1900, to $1,000,000. By the operation of the foregoing 
enactments the following sums have been appropriated: 


| Act of April 23, 1808, from 1808 to 1887 . $15,800,000 


Act of February 12, 1887, from 1888 to 1900 __.._. ‘ 


atk apace 5. 200, 000 
Act of June 6, 1900, from 1901 to 1902__.._............- 2.000, 000 
a een 23,000,000 


For a number of years the States have appropriated nearly 
$3,000,000 annually for the support of the militia, or about seven 
dollars to every one dollar appropriated by the United States, and 
since the act of June 6, 1900, nearly three dollars to every one 
| dollar appropriated by the United States. 

One of the most intelligent gentlemen who appeared before the 
committee was Col. Edward E. Britton, of New York, whose 
statement is as follows: 

EXHIBIT A. 


186 REMSEN STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y., May 16, 1902. 
| Hon. WILLIAM L. STARK, 
Committee on the Militia, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Sir: In compliance with your request that I submit a statement 
of the comparative cost of maintenance of the organized militia by the States 
and the National Government, I beg to say that only approximate figures 
can be given, for the reason that the various State appropriations, which 
are known, are supplemented in many States by county and town allow- 
ances, the amount of which can not be accurately learned. However, I pre- 
sume the following calculations are fairly illustrative. 

For purposes of comparison I have grouped the 45 States eographically, 
have omitted Territories and the District of Columbia, oma have used the 
figures of active militia and State appropriations for 1897, those being the 

| latest accessible at the moment and have been little subsequently varied. 
These are combined with the present United States annual appropriation, 
increased under your bill of 1900 from $400,000 to $1,000,000, allotted to the 
States, etc., in proportion to Cmgueoeees representation. 

Group of 10 Eastern States.—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Delaware. 

Group of U, Southern States.—Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 

| Texas, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Arkansas. 

Group of 12 Middle Western States.—Ohio, Indiana, IMlinois, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota. 

Group of 9 Western States.—Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Nevada, 

















Utah, Washington, Oregon, and California. 
amactarn| 14 South- | 12 Middle} 9 West- 
Pe ern | Western ern Total. 
a 2 | States. | States. | States. 

Organized militia, 1997____| 39,77 | 30, 763 | 31,245 | 9,574 111,353 
State appropriations, 1897 $1,454,400 | $201,600 | $776,000 | $241,250 $2,673,250 
United States appropria- | 

SE ieckidtitbanstncowns $259,000 | $300,157 | $333,377 $78,250 | $970,784 
Total appropriation --.... $1,713,400 | $501,757 |$1, 109,377 | $319,500 $3,644,084 
State appropriation per | | { 

head of organized mi- 

i itediviibensaaiees | $36. 55 $6. 55 $24.83 $25. 19 ® $23.28 
United States appropria- | 

tion per head of organ- 

ized militia. ............- | $6. 46 $9.75 $10.66 | $8.18 * $8. 76 
Total appropriation per | 

head 18 organized mi- | | 

MUR po cge + o<ae- a eden | $43.02 $16. 30 $35.49} $83.87] »$932.04 
Population, census 1900- ._'21, 231,430 (23, 269,683 (26,333,004 3,773,108 (74, 607,225 
State appropriation per 

head of population. ..... $0. 068 $0. 0086 | $0. 029 $0. 064 $0. 0424 








* Average. 


It will be noted that the appropriations of the States average per man 
$23.28, and of the United States $8.76, or slightly more than net of that 
of the States, the total ———— per man being $32.04, which is less than 
5 cents per head per annum of populationdefended. The cost of maintenance 
of the volunteer organizations of Great Britain was, 
African war, $4,000,000 per annum—about 12 cents per 
defended. 

The figures show that in the group of 14 Southern States the State appro- 

riations are less than one-quarter of the average State appropriations per 
nead of organized militia in the other States, and that the allotment of the 
annual United States appropriations to these States is 50 per cent greater 
than the State appropriations. In the 10 Eastern States the States appropri- 
ate more than five times the amount of the United States allotment; in the 
12 Middle Western States more than twice as much; in the 9 Western States 
more than threetimes. The small appropriations of the Southern States is 
accounted for by the circumstance that they have to provide homes and care 
for disabled ex-Confederate soldiers, widows, and children. While we may 
not sympathize with the “lost cause" as a cause, it would be unworthy the 
brave Southern men of this generation, who so gallantly rallied round the 
flag in the war with Spain and in the Philippines, if they did otherwise. 

Outside of the Eastern States and a few others in which the men are trans- 
ported, subsisted, and paid out of appropriations during camp and field serv- 
ice, there has been little, if any, of that most essentialduty performed. Par- 
ticularly in the Southern States, in the rare cases when field practice is had, 
the men have received no pay. Transportation and subsistence have been 
furnished by means of private and local subscriptions. All of this is pro- 
vided for in the legislation under consideration. 

I will take advantage of this ey teed to invite your attention to the 
following: The cost of the United States Army for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1897, was upward of $23,600,000, including only expenditures directly 
chargeable to maintenance of the military establishment, which was then 
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about 23,900 officers and men present for duty. That is at the rate of $1,000 
per man perannum. On a peace basis the present increased establishment 
would cost about 3700 per man per annum, so that 10,000 regulars cost yearly 
$7,000,000, 

It is surely a fact that one-half that amount distributed annually among 
the States and properly applied, as it would be under the new proposed law, 
would makea very well-trained and efficient organized militia of 100,000 men, 
who would be in times of peace at least as valuable to the country as 10,000 
regulars. These latter would in ten years cost $70,000,000. In that time, al- 
lowing 10 per cent per annum of discharges, the country would have 20,000 
trained regulars. For half the money, allowing 20 per cent of discharges per 
annum from the organized militia, the country would have 300,00) trained 
militiamen, or for an equal expenditure, 600,000 trained militiamen. The 
above figures are based on the cost of maintenance of the best equipped, 
drilled, and instructed National Guard to be found in any State. 

Ith you most heartily for your kind reference to my prize essay of the 
Military Service Institution of the United States, of 1899, on *‘In what way 
can the National Guard be modified so as to make it an effective reserve to 
the Regular Army in both war and peace?’ As you say, I presume it is au- 
thoritative, the board of award having consisted of President Theodore Roose- 
velt, then governor of New York; Maj. Gen. Thomas H. Ruger. United States 
Army, at Maj. Gen. Joseph W. Plume, National Guard, New Jersey. It 
was especially gratifying as being the only gold medal ever awarded outside 
the Regular Army. 

Permit me to congratulate your committee, with all my heart, on having 
brought out a bill which has met with the general approval of the Execu- 
tive, the War Department, and the military authorities of 50 States and 
Territories. The country has awaited such a measure for one hundred and 
ten years. It has been left to your committee and to the Fifty-seventh Con- 
gress to falfill the prophecy of President Washington in 1794: ** The devising 
and establishing of a well-regulated militia would be a genuine source of 
legislative honorand a perfect title to public gratitude.” 

Very respectfully, 
EDWARD E. BRITTON, 
Chairman Executive Committee Interstate National Guard Association. 

After a great deal of consideration by the committee as to some 
method that would more fairly divide the cost of maintenance 
of the militia force between the Government and the several 
States and Territories, it reached the conclusion that the States 
should have full and complete control of their militia force and 
a separate class of militia should be authorized to be maintained 
by the Government of the United States if Congress desired to 
make the necessary appropriation annually. The provisions in 
that behalf are in sections 23 and 24 of this bill. The Constitu- 
tion provides for appropriations for the support of the Army and 
Navy. It further provides for organizing, arming, and disciplin- 
ing the militia, thus authorizing an appropriation for the com- 
mon defense. All that is undertaken by sections 23 and 24 of 
this bill is to provide who shall constitute the national volunteer 
reserve. They do not become a part of the standing army of the 
United States. All that could be done would be, under the di- 
rection of the Secretary of War, to provide for their organization, 
drill, inspection, instruction, and give authority in time of threat- 
ened war to call them out; and upon declaration of war by Con- 
gress to make them a part of the volunteer force of the United 
tates. 

The greatest care has been taken in framing this measure that 
there be no innovation on the rights of the States or the appoint- 
ment of the officers for their organized militia. I affirm here and 
now that the States and Territories have every right under the 
provisions of this bill that they have heretofore enjoyed, together 
with additional privileges. Under the terms of the bill, before 
the militia can be called forth, the President must use the other 
forces at his command. The period of their service can not ex- 
ceed nine months. Their pay shall commence from the day of 

heir appearing at the place of company rendezvous. They shall 
mel with a standard service magazine arm instead of with 
field rifle. Their officers may attend and pursue a reg- 
yarse of study at any military school or college of the 
United States, and such officers shall receive from the annual ap- 
propriation for the support of the Army travel allowance, quar- 
ters, and $1 a day for ** board and washing.”’ They shall be made 
fit not only in the art of war but in military hygiene and sanitary 
regulations, so that when our boys are called to the colors they 
will have skilled commanders in time of conflict and experts to 
look after their health and welfare when in camp. As to the ad- 
vantage to the enlisted man in having a Krag-Jérgensen rifle, I 
submit the following letter from Gen. George B. Davis: 
EXHIBIT B. 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE JUDGE-ADVOCATE-GENERAL, 
Washington, June 8, 1902. 

My DEAR MAJorR STARK: I have obtained from the Chief of Ordnance 
the data upon the subject of the magazine rifle now in use in the Army, 
with which it is proposed to supply the National Guard, and send it to you 
for your information; and I remain, 

Faithfully, yours, GEO. B. DAVIS, 
Judge-Advocate-General. 
Hon. WiLutAM L. STARK, M. C., 
House of Representatives. 
ADVANTAGES OF THE KRAG-JORGENSEN UNITED STATES MAGAZINE RIFLE 
OVER THE CALIBER .45 SPRINGFIELD RIFLE. 

1. Breech mechanism.—The Krag-Jérgensen has the bolt system of breech 
closure, which renders it superior as a single loader in ease of manipulation, 
facility of loading, and rapidit y of fire to an arm of the block system, like the 
Springfield, and it has the additional advantage of a magazine, which can be 
held in reserve while single fire is delivered, magazine fire being available at 
any moment. , 


| could be but a small factor in the conflict. 
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2. Weight of ammunition.—One hundred rounds metallic cartridges for 
the caliber .30 Krag-Jérgensen rifle, 6 pounds 5 ounces; 100 rounds metallic 
cartridges for caliber .45 Springfield rifle, 11 pounds. | 

It is thus seen that, due to the lightness of ammunition, nearly double the 
amount of ammunition for the Krag-Jérgensen rifle can be carried by the 
soldier. 

3. Character of ammunition.—The ammunition for the Krag-Jérgensen 
being smokeless, this rifle has the great advantage over the Springfield of not 
exposing the position of the troops using it and attracting the fire of the 
enemy. The breech mechanism of the Springfield rifle, caliber .45, was de- 
signed for black-powder ammunition, and the efforts to procure a proper 
smokeless-powder cartridge for it were not successful. 

4. Muzzle velocity.—The muzzle velocity of the Krag-Jérgensen rifle is 2,000 
feet per second: that of the Springfield rifle 1,315 feet er second. The maxi 
mum range of the Krag-Jérgensen is 4,000 yards. The maximum range of 
the Springfield, caliber .45. is 3,500 yards. The trajectory of the Krag-Jir 
gensen rifle is very much flatter than that of the Springfield for all ranges, 
resulting in increased accuracy. For a 500-yard range the greatest height 
of trajectory above the ground is 4.12 feet for the Krag-Jérgensen rifle, and 
for the Springfield, caliber .45, for the same range it is 8.4 feet. The total 
danger space within which a foot soldier would be hit at this range is 181.56 
yards for the Krag-Jérgensen and only 66 yards for the Springfield. 

5. Penetration.—The penetration of the bullet of the Krag-Jérgensen rifle 
into white pine at a distance of 500 yards is 19.85 inches. The penetration of 
the Springfield rifle at the same distance is 10.6 inches. The energy of re 
coil (kick) of the Krag-Jérgensen rifle is less than one-half of that of th: 
Springfield. . ' 

The small-caliber, jacketed bullet of the Krag-Jirgensen rifle, while dis 
abling, does not produce a cruel wound like that of the caliber .45 Springfield 
soft bullet. 

To the end that the enlisted man may become proficient in the 
use of that arm, it is provided in section 21 that ammunition shall 
be furnished and an officer shall be selected to instruct in firing 
and target practice. 

The cost of the National Volunteer Reserve would first be sub- 
mitted in the estimates from the War Department to Congress, 
then considered and recommended by the Committee on Military 
Affairs, then voted on by both branches of Congress, and then r 
ceive Executive approval; and this whole proceeding would have 
to be gone through for each annual appropriation for the support 
of the Army. By way of an estimate [submit the following letter 
from Gen. George B. Davis, Judge-Advocate-General: 

Exnutsit C. 
War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE JUDGE-ADVOCATE-GENERAL, 
Washington, April 4, 1 
Hon. WILLIAM L. STARK, M. C., 
House of Representatives. 

My DEAR MAJon: I beg to acknowledge the receipt _of your favor of tli 
2d instant. As to the cost of assembling the National Volunteer Reserve, | 
should say that its approximate cost per man would be as follows: 
Subsistence --.... 

Pay Slates 

Other allowances 

Transportation -.-- 10.0 
making a total of $20 per man for a period of ten days’ service. I do not 
imagine that it has been contemplated to embody in any one year the entir 
reserve. The number to be called out each year would depend upon circum 
stances which would be pointed out to the proper Appropriation Committe: 
by the War Department, when its plans for any particular year have been 
prepared and decided upon; and I remain, 

Faithfully, yours, GEO. B. DAVIS, 
Judge-Advocate General 


Mr. Hay, a member of the Committee on Military Affairs, who 
has given much study to the expense of maintaining our present 
military establishment, has just declared that to keep one soldiet 
in the Philippine Islands costs $1,500 per year. A regiment o! 
infantry in the regular establishment consists of 838 officers and 
men. For the purposes of an estimate and so that it can be easil) 
solved by mental arithmetic, we will consider a regiment as hav- 
ing 800 officers and men. Taking the minimum figures of main 
taining the soldiers per capita in time of peace and all within our 
borders as $700 per soldier, we have an annual expenditure for 
just one regiment of $560,000. I do not wish to be understood as 
taking issue with Mr. Hay’s statement—all of us know him to be 
a very honorable gentleman, having special knowledge on this 
subject. My object is to call attention, by the most conservative 
estimate possible, to the immense expense of a standing army. 

It is a matter of history and common knowledge that the vol- 
unteer citizen soldiers have been the “‘ fighting men ”’ in the wars 
of thisGovernment. By that statement I do not mean to criticise 
the valor of the regular establishment, but heretofore their num- 
ber has been so few in comparison with the volunteers that they 
During the war wi!) 
Spain the organized militia responded at once to the Presidents 
call and served with credit to themselves and honor to the Sta! 
and nation. : 

The argument was made in Congress that provision shou! be 
made for a United States volunteer force to take the place of t° 
State volunteer force, for the reasons that the organized mits 
were not uniformly armed and equipped in the different st 
nor with the Regular Army. 

The organizations of the militia in the different States were \™ 
like, and none of them strictly conformed to that of the Regu 
Army. I am not discussing whether these reasons were 0! S""" 
cient weight to warrant the Congress of the United States to 1 
crease the Regular Army to 65,000 enlisted men and to author 








the raising of a force of not more than 35,000 volunteers, to be re- 
cruited from the country at large. The thought that I desire to 
impress on you all is, that is what Congress did. By the enact- 
ment of this law of March 2, 1899, the State volunteer organiza- 
tion passed away and a national volunteer organization, recruited 
from the country at large, took its place. 

This bill meets every argument that was made for setting aside 
the State volunteer organization, for it provides: 

First. That the organization of the militia shall conform to that 
of the Regular Army. 

Second. That the organized militia shall be uniformly armed, 
equipped, and furnished with the same class of military stores as 
the Regular Army; that they shall be inspected by officers of the 
War Department, who shall make a report as to organizing, arm- 
ing, and disciplining the militia to the Secretary of War, who 
shall furnish a copy thereof to the governor of the State or Ter- 
ritory, to the end that there may be uniformity. 

Third. This bill repeals the obsolete sections of the general 
militia law, which are sections 1626, 1627, 1628, 1632, 1635, 1639, 
1641, 1645, 1647, 1649, and 1660. We have amended and brought 
up to date, to the best of our ability, those sections of the Re- 
vised Statutes affecting the militia which should continue to 
have operative force, namely, sections 1625, 1630, 1631, 1634, 1636, 
and 1638, and added provisions for the National Volunteer Reserve. 


soap 
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they are unanimous in support of this measure. They considered 
this bill, without reference to partisanship, as patriots endeavor- 
ing to reach the highest possible standard for the good of this 
God-blessed country of ours. All the way through in the prepa- 
ration of this bill and its report it was, How can we best work 
and best agree? 

Over and above all other considerations is this: What shall the 
policy of this Government be? Shall it be to have a great stand- 
ing Army, or shall it have a small Army and a large body of citi- 
zen soldiers, equipped, trained, and ready to meet every foe? 
Speaking for myself, I am absolutely committed to the latter 
policy. To my mind our institutions are the best served by hay- 
ing a small Regular Army as a nucleus, garrison duty, and the 
first line of defense; then for the support to be first called out, 
‘* National Guard;’’ 
then, for the third line, the national volunteer reserve, that, under 
the provisions of this bill, have seen military service and are 
trained in the art of war. Then comes the reserve militia, which 
includes all the able-bodied men between the ages of 18 and 45. 

I think every good citizen will agree to the wish that conditions 
were such that we needed no armed force whatever. Unhappily 
such conditions do not obtain. To meet the vices of greed, self- 


| ishness, and brutality that appear to be moving forces in the 


It is the unanimous opinion of the committee that, with this | 


‘ bill enacted into law, the volunteers at large must go and in their 
place we will have a State volunteer organization, as the First 
Nebraska National Volunteer Reserve. 

We will have outside of the Regular Army a National Guard 
and a volunteer organization that will be made up among the re- 
spective States and Territories, and when called into the service 
of the United States will bear in its official title notice of the fact 
that it is a trustee of the courage, loyalty, patriotism, and devo- 

: tion of a State or Territory toward this Union of ours. 
matter for congratulation that this measure is in complete accord 
with the Democratic platform adopted at Kansas City in 1900, one 
plank of which is as follows: 

In time of danger the volunteer soldier is his country’s best defender. 
The National Guard of the United States should ever be cherished in the 
patriotic hearts of a free people. Such organizations are ever an element of 
strength and safety. For the first time in our history, and coeval with the 
Philippine conquest, has there been a wholesale departure from our time- 
honored and approved system of volunteer organization. We denounce it 
as un-American, undemocratic, and unrepublican, and as a subversion of the 
ancient and fixed principles of a free people. 

The Republican party had no declaration upon this subject in 
their national platform of 1900, but to the end that the truth of 
history may be conserved I deem it proper to say that the Com- 


world at this time, a government that expects to endure must 
have a physical force that will resist invasion and preserve the 
public peace, and that force should be made up of the citizen sol- 
dier instead of the professional. I have great confidence in that 
force which moves the American people which we commonly call 
‘* public opinion,’’ and when it appears to the people that we have 
a sufficient armed, equipped, and trained body of citizen soldiers to 
maintain our liberties, public opinion will demand, and its voice 


| will be heard, that a great Regular Army become a thing of the 


It is a | 


mittee on Militia, by whom this bill is reported, is made up of | 


8 Republicans, 4 Democrats, and 1 People’s Independent—and 
that one is the gentleman now submitting these remarks—and 





States and Territories. 5 . 
| Regi- 





Commissioned officers. 


past and cease to eat up our substance. 


APPENDIX. 
Exuisit D. 
[House Document No. 352, Fifty-seventh Congress, first session.] 
MILITIA FORCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting the militia returns of the 
United States. 
February 3, 1902, referred to the Committee on Militia and ordered to be 
printed. 
WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 3, 1902 
Sir: As required by section 222, Revised Statutes, I have the honor to 
transmit herewith an abstract of the returns of the adjutants-general of the 
several States of the militia thereof, received at the office of the Adjutant- 
General of the Army, for the year 1901. 
Very respectfully, 
ELIHU ROOT, Secretary of War. 
The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
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Organized strength. 


— r =~ Number of 
Enlisted men. 


men avail- 
able for mili- 























Noncom- Agere tary duty 
Gen- |General mental, Com- Ra mis- Musi- il ete gate. (unorgan 
erals. staff. field,and) pany. Total. ioned | cians, |Privates. Total. ized ) 
staff. | officers. 
Alabama: 
General and general staff _................-- 1 a eee Ee SR Sn eel Eh 24 a 
OMVORE oa ee en eS as wie cw etbelne q | 17 24 60 105 165 189 a 
LlginG RIP ciece aati nbie dedaan's became cadets ssscanwatheovabeuana 7 | 12 19 51 101 152 171 
ERE eee eh ot Ree eee 85 118 153 441 1, 602 > 044 > 197 . 
CORRE sic a ke od 1 23 49 147 220 H2 1, 80% 2 61 » 581 a 65. 000 
Arkansas: mc 
Generals and general staff _................. 3 Se! re 27 ' ee: P 
Cae inti ee aie BB 1 6 7 Is ) 100 107 
TiO a a 20 72 92 248 1, 1€8 1.416 1,50 . 
Poted onset ae a a ae 73 126 266 | >| 1,248! 1,516| 1,642 250, 000 
California: i 
Generals and general staff ...............-- 4 NS i 49 tS aes . 6 : 
CUCU ca ela ci Bal 14 14 50 6 14 210 
PURI ND oe eR Be 5 | 2 17 52 28 179 259 6 ‘ 
Infantry ee ee ee ay 86 128 214 576 180 1,781 2,537 2,751 
Signal corps 5 | 21 2 66 x9 04 
Be ie | 56 72 72 
721) 26) 2996! 8,173| 3,472 226, 814 
Colorado: , : — - nits 
General and general staff .............-...-. 1 Siete Behe: ee eA La 4 Ii eB a. 10 ; 
VOR i tesa Seiad aS dawiee ee ha eee ae, i i0 | 11 | 25 3 108 136 147 
Light Hemi cree et ee wer ge Rr ere 1| 1| 11 | 2 33 46 | eo 
IDEA: 5 sreis Se ERTR coin ddewkiices ese cule ae Meee ates. i2 | 38 | 50 | 117 19 657 798 | 1 Saget tata 
: ESRQUMRA N e  ee i h aie ae ale ee me len ie 1 | 1 | | alah 10 | Oe Rcetentiaet st 
Hospital and ambulance INS sis coud ad Bie sta eteakaenandibiia | 1 | 4 5 OO ans | 16 2% St. ¥ 
ald j ' ' aed ei — | 
1 ~~ we. j a - SS 
Total ...:pwcidnsinnyiouedsindodactmausanenes 1} 9 | rT Bt | 78 | 167 | 24| —814| —1,005| 1,088 68,579 
, ~ — | | soo —_e oS ee = 
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- nes end 
Organized strength of militia—Continued. 
Organized strength. 
ia ? . : ar aaa — _ See eee Number of 
Commissioned officers. Enlisted men. men avail- 
States and Territories. —_——— ——__——- ~ able for mili- 
Regi- | Noncom- Aggre- | tary duty 
Gen- |General! mental,| Com- ae mis- Musi- |p.;..4, Mint gate. (unorgan- 
erals. staff. fieldjand| pany. Total. | sioned | cians. /PTivates.| Total. ized), 
staff. officers 
——_ eae | —_ — j _ a _ —= + 
Connecticut: | | | | | 
Generals and general staff 3 | & a 11 a a 5 16 oe 
I icine SR toate Sips nteieh asi otisne <b wimabescnimesmnibontoeds Aaa aoecmaap rmnidinanaate iecesnabehisiod | 3 3 | 12 | 2 | 41 | 55 | 58 ig 
I Sai data'al itis eapbrocieah tieriae to eg Gino Nansen a an 5 | 5 | 16 | 2 | 58 76 81 . bs 
Ma a ee ee ee a ae 5 | 5 16 1 | is | 35 eee 
A a ee oe 56 | 110 166 506 167 1,544 aarti |}6hCOhares.... c 
Signal corp oe 4 4 oD tinkene 24 37 Be tle xs0-ea6 a 
RS ek A ee es 3 8 56 ”; 194 138 172 1, 685 >, 425 2, 619 110.511 
Delaware: | | 
I i 3 13 tl RE tis ee a ea Isto nati a Se 
NN 9 20 29 74 10 242 326 355 
es 13 9 20 42 74 10 242 325 368 41.500 
Florida | 
eI ho eS Wa oc ee cesses 7 a a I Se eS . oa 
Lig batteries 4] 5 0 3 67 &5 O4 - 
SIE cccrnyicll, nuiesiciindaiisiatlinaial dieatinipnitilatiaieding 37 51 &8 337 49 877 1,263 1, 351 
SII it cis Draies teas pooahbska aaa akeieadoaaaies deal 7 41 56 104 352 52 44 1,348 1, 452 186. 000 
i | 
Oe cia il Te a | 13 » 
a 16 38 54 Die ee 404 506 | 560 
ekeiektaetad | 5 | 2 17 Beh ce thed 163 207 | BD Boi es hain 
nzuihoniaed ides 2 11 13 OO casted | 116 146 159 a 
heated 7 16 241 717 60 | 2,772 8,549 | ee : 
caies Sl itis oe BO Tess tecamact ll 21 | 21 
I I eecalicicdube 5 nidshrs wiesisiataadkommmadcieniidiiiei del denial 13 100 225 338 908 60 3, 466 4,429 4, 767 825, 000 
Idah ; i | | 
i 7 nies a yp ee bj Evebiiehbaoetwen ploucemmneen | 7) ad 
NN indie! < ddinn, tamara dee iakomadle 24 1 91 16 930 637 | 661 | 
a a i 7 24 31 91 16 530 637 668 41,783 
Illinois 
Generals and ge1 Pc ane 3 Ot we eee oe OR 8 ait Shier OE 8 OR ae 36 
I OPS -..- - 2-2 ~ een n oe enon eo 2 one ne nn- |e ee eee _— 4) 4 12 2 63 4 77 | 81 7 
ry : ik sceseaanin cccmpidisiad task = 10 | 19 20 7 43 248 368 397 
batteries sal hcanialoncan cae ee 4 | ul 15 49 | 5 138 192 ee : 
ry pameeeip a ‘ sl quae olaidias teal 95 | 249 344 1,020 | 895 4,27 5, 689 6,033 | 
Ts atin tnewibes-~wsieh- eb penis pneaed ables bnimeaneleide de tual 4} 4 14 | 2 | 64 80 a 
Hospital and ambulance corps : Oe hi vcous 38 De hiccvcuecch 96 118 | 156 
Total 3 33 147 287 470) 1,194 447 4,884 6,524 | 6,994 750, 000 
‘General and general staff _....- 1 tnt Soe! 14 : rae) ae pasa ee 14 ’ 
L batteries So 5 12 17 50 28 | 27 205 22 
Infantry 54 | oO 153 B85 124 1, 460 1, 969 2, 122 
Signal corps . tnpedianannenata —— l l Ta etictacotiee 15 16 17 
Hospital and ambulance corps iia ; As a .| l 1 2 aaa le 30 a2 33 
IE stn Rarlicitatitinaensbedhsdblianaaisheccienigiaiiiinsneteahla Ait ] 13 59 113 186 438 15 1,622 Pp od 2, 408 UU, GOU 
Va | 
PO So cnccconsecmoas i WO ti ctcnatteeiais OP tis dct oust iate licences Sal 26 | 
ID ccpbeticaie wegen senimm saith emnereercaalbionse ales ances Raia oi ina ge s 8 | 16 16 
itry gdosbnttsetguienunneeghiliinwenin ia 45 | i44 192 | 608 | 192 1,516 | 2,316 | 2,508 |...... 
LD IEEE EET RE ES TE PE 2 ED 12 28 | 40 40 
Ds NOD GOINGS os wii iin eked cccccacaclh coos 16 24 | 40 40 
ED ocinciodbtxatiledsiouse wbshsbbniadibeaae 26 48 144 218 644 192 1,576 2, 412 | 2, 680 315, 808 
Kans , 
( ul and general staff ama haveines 1 OP Wail igeteh alg tine te De Sak Fe ee ls ee | 5 
Li a an 4 | 6 10 17 4 | 60 81 | a ates 
Int BSF ic nctktin’ patter eangaieemist wh menmuatelqnasiaiinadahdl mn cchinieesdesetnmescae 31 | 69 100 249 29 837 1,115 1,215 iat 
0 ee Ee ee RS 1 4 35 75 115 266 33 897 | 1,196 1,311 100, 000 
Kentucky ; ‘ 
Gener ; : en eS an T tiduieeiaituecnsd S Sreuihecin tiseiteiiande wiietenied 
I PORNO 5, Linc nes ls Snkaglbdiadninee guava alata sae ni ie a 4 y 13 233 2 134 15$ 
a a das in 21 78 99 286 19 | 1,194 | 1 1 
I ge ea ee ee " 25 87 119 309 21 1,228 1,658 1,777 550), OOU 
L a | 
Ge 1s eral si ] Ee Riwaiddec : Be ein eivealia cla biliohindmdlemteniyioms ite mantle a Sgieanaes -- 
Cavalry l 8 | 4 17 | 1 | 48 66 70 “* 
I i ha 16 | 44 60 | 165 49 | 442 656 | 716 
infantry Ray nee eas <5 She 10 | B8 48 | 168 | 20 451 639 687 
Signal corps l 3 4 ne an 21 | 29 33 
Potal 1 ll 28 oe 88 128 358 70 2 962 1, 390 1,518 135, 000 
M: | 
- I a Nig ioe RS 8 « Cio wR ee ci Ae | 6 
ly capt tear ocutineuten Sosgpaseweshhunensinnscnngiealwesstion 81 69 100 | 318 94 | 712} 1,1%)] 1,224 - 
‘Orps $< werrnnhacemediigen l 1 | 5 andl 11 | 16 | 17 }...-»- 
fk CHE SUR WURRNOS COEUG... ccnwakcvscwnshsccncntndsbewcdsdctnneneedealas ] 1 | OL cicsetce 12 | 16 17 Saee--oe 
Me a ae ee . 6 31 71 108 327 94 | 735 | 1,156) 1,264 104, 268 
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RECORD. 











Organized strength. 
\——____—__ a ST _ — ae =ar"nemee ——————= | Number of 
Commissioned officers. | Enlisted men. ; men avail 
= cialis — — —_—,—— — : able for mili 
States and Territories. | | Regi- in ee teow ants 
Gen- |General/ mental,| Com- mis- Musi eo, aes meer unorgan 
erals. | staff. (field,and| pany. Total. | sioned cians Privates.) Total gat Zed 
| staff. officers. 
! | 
—oeaneeneenel : “4 , a. oie g 1 | pee 
Maryland: ; j | 
General and general staff ............-.- ] 9 Leqawekaes |-a-=00-- al 10 6 4 6 16 
Cavalty .....--.--ccces- ia aoa ‘ bin Saeeethesssednverlasasens 3 | 3 138 I 41 | 55 58 
nr io ddatibemactcnbupeslobetcunbealuceesampe 42 84 | 126 397 64 1,383 1,844 1,970 
GAARA BOTNE So ccecnccdas ccccescssccucecesccces|asccnccecaienccencevelecnsswvecsieocecoesesteecocs 10 10 10 
ee gn ele in ee ainnohenh 1 | 9 | 42 87 139 416 65 1, 434 1,915 2 04 10,000 
Massachusetts: | | i | 
Generals and general staff di 2 tahini . 2 l 2 | 38 
Cavalry Rewibes saatenfviasngnbbonte ieatdire 9 | 2 | 18 | 51 7 | 180 256 
Artillery (heavy )--.-..-.-- ; wii : eS 17 | 6 Ss | 147 28 542 770 
Light batteries “ i ediaiadgiebatan ninwanl va 2 | 19 62 6 183 | 270 
Infantry icasewitinis pede Pics eck ; 96 169 265 802 38 2,565 ( 8, 670 
Signal corps a tar ciate maa le ‘ ‘ as 2 2 ta oy 3 ib 
Hospital and ambulance corps . ; 3 3 19 8 7 60 
Total ee a ; = el 2 20 129 231 R2 1,109 81 3 BAT 4,737 5,119 i 
Michigan: : | ; i 
General and general staff - ..............- 1 | | es ales lj l l 18 
i, i a ‘ 5b 122 | 178 593 15] 2, 166 2,910 3,088 
RO ak iis i oc, eee + occu eileen l 16 56 122 195 5O4 151 2166 2911 3,106 280, 000 
Minnesota: ; 
General and general staff -.............-- ; 1 | PE cium itecceidioedtine clouicberd | 9 ; ; 9 
Engineers -....-. (thn>edtpisetanedequpa ‘ 3 | 3 10 2 49 61 64 
OP EE. ae pe 3 & ll 28 5 105 ] 3s 149 
PeSRET 7 x coste cnntiedhaka a setuese pa 36 74 110 306 117 1,167 1,590 1,700 
POU <cccesn beuadosriaienbawevenes ] 8 39 8&5 33 344 124 1,21 1,789 1, 922 100 
Mississippi: : ; 
General and general staff ............-- a 1 I Rs ahdentnacie iglesia dee Nichia aici ako iianl 19 
OBES cc ctaseser ensue kibnndgiegeth-nhcaks beieeaniaiaie Cael | 6 6 12 16 64 80) 92 
Artillery (heavy) .............. sa eo el a 5] 15 20 40 ae 160 | 200 220 
Infantry ; dmidbeininaaned iannaie ciaindiiidetial 30 72 102 172 768 wM40 1, 042 
WOU wc cendaaes : : bie an 1 18 41 98 153 228 992 1,220 1, 373 453, 880 
Missouri: } | | 
General and general staff --_.. tecadiahe 1 D len3cneinda Sdigctiankest } 9 - : - - m4 
LAGE EES ont hill ccpeonvnen ovavasacdncelscpanseandudsbeudeuladecnnh | 4 4 4 p 67 io ‘7 
Infantry --..- : = ; + schib ia iselania te Se BS | 125 180 33 156 1, 858 2, 343 2, 527 
SE cll a Be as ease ae a a lo eet alae i ene stillet waiataetiricn 64 64 64 
DUE. cauiintcst elses dalledbeccarasunes 1 8 5) 129 193 337 158 1, 989 2 484 2, 677 390, 000 
Montana: i | | 
CORI ad ti riteden ctdiblessusene a ee 6 : 6 
AA NN cn nk Aiea a wonpncecatanam et wis oauwewentsimd date | 3 3 1) rr 30 42 45 
NOI nc secrascehce ec toc a Sie aa i a ST ie el a 2 A pe 15 15 71 203 274 289 
ROGRE. «nsgdhina ndnameaiaecasesdbuns = 6 Tar BY! 18 24 83 233 316 340 30,000 
Nebraska: ° | | 
Generaland general staff................... | 1 | WO in. ciate stirs tea } Se iilciekeainnct ticket . on aoa 6 
COV i ee rh es en tee os cee bint aitiasa anneal cad anes 1 3 | 4 10 l 2 4:3 ‘7 
Ligh= DRY . ssiccekieccdticisncecsccniws l 3 | 4 ~ 2 52 62 66 
MII Oi cence tint iiacinten hes wcadetbbisanes % 74 | 97 215 77 1,087 1,379 1,476 
TOU. .<ntrncntnasiitnbaddkenbdekanevetes 1 | 5 25 | 80 | 111 233 80 1,171 1,484 1,595 111, 925 
Nevada: 
A eee eee is ae wee a al -- 4 
BREUER cass sist eter atkehbenkenchetnneeKeunuchiesdddeess 1} 6 7 16 Lil 127 134 
Petes cnintniisaeei a. ” oh 4 1 | 6 2 16 111 127 138 6,100 
New Hampshire: | f 
Generaland general staff _.......... 1} at 2 } 10 5 Jan ea 5 15 
Cavalry ie eer ae Dh wslncutatiia Lskedtuad 3 | 3 12 2 50 64 67 
Fe OR IEEE Dee Bn LoL ee Le es 4 4 lb 2 58 75 | "9 
Infantry sensckatigt atten hn NREL SE iso aE ns ales | 21 | 72 | 93 201 44 825 | 1,070 1,163 
Signal corps ie AL. gdh a ee | ee Bee | ke a eo 8 9 9 
Hospital and ambulance corps......---.- ERE ERTS 0 NaS Snag | 8 9 9 
Dotal cca Ce zi l 9 21 | 79 110 235 48 949 1, 282 1,342 34,000 
New Jersey: ae | | . 
Generals and general staff ..............-- 2 GF fi. eae al 49 Pe 6 5H 
Vavalry Doh gk nihinianes satenutbadebeaateaeactumubeda 2 | 6 ~ SRS 76 107 115 
Machine-gan DAtUOEY <2... cnciececensccncesforensutvee|acceuse | 2 6 . 29 2 101 132 140 
Infantry Seb bead ERE acd oedinacanewsdiceilonesivhtiiel ncnseceows 65 | 140 205 708 246 2,515} 8,469 3, 674 
, gnal corps MIN At tat ol tae EE | 3} ; 14 37 51 4 
2 4] 69 155 273 788 248 > 729 3. 765 4, OBS 85, 273 
av f | ‘ 
} 4 58 }.. cape hduceensoral | ae ca ‘ 62 
l Ooe Saabde cone sessesooesoseslacccose= -- | 9 13 | 22 68 7 247 322 344 
SURO I cc | 18 81 | 49 151 45 713i 933 982 
Kearns DN a Pee a os 4 19 | 23 | 67 | 6 281 B54 377 | 
MUN I ge ener aie Re ae 265 429 | 604 2,013 465 9, 080 11,50 12, 202 
Signal corps... % TR ig EN OL eile Bo | 8 6 | 9 | os . 128 170 179 ' 
Hospital and ambulance corps ..............|..........|.......... es ea es) | 44 22) 264 264 
Total... 35 ote I en Tot oS iy a“) ae 859 2, 385 523} 10,643| 13,551! 14,410 800, 000 
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Total 


North Dakota: 
General staff 
Cavalry 7 
Light battery 
Infantry 





Total 





Ohio 
Engineers - 
Cavalry 5 
Light batterie 
Infantry 
Signal corps 
Total 
Oregon: 


Cavalry 


infantry 






Pennsylvania: 


Utah: 


Vermont: 
General staff 
Infantry --... 
Hospital and 


Virginia: 
General staff 
Cavairy ..... 


Infantry --.- 


Hospital and a 


OE: nnncins 


Organized strength. 
— - sens ——-- Number of 
Commissioned officers. | Enlisted men. | men avail- 
Ste i Terri ies eerie re — | able for mili- 
States and Territories. | | Regi- | \Noncom-| Aggre- tary duty 
| Gen- |General; mental,| Com- |} mis- | Musi- aera gate (unorgan- 
erals. | staff. (fieldand) pany. | Total. sioned cians. Privates. Total. ized), 
| staff. | Officers. | 
| = one _t a ate e 
es : P : - ro | | | | | 
North Carolina: | i | 
sii idee wisn +s snkwedinnmiiniaee pulls 3 De Eisdewecccapnes een DF fo nnsdeccuelaecoadeacslwncses soon] 0cesei cot OF FE icned cede 
a as ti a ead oe ee ; 3 3 | Ot } 44 5D | th eudesieinn 
I eee ele eee eee ee 48 108 156 | 420 42 1,167 1, 629 | A ee is 
cannellini itnceeeneaens .  cncntsnseliin tied talestesitiineisl tna ; - ibid 
17 4s 111 176 | 431 42 ,211 1, €84 1,860 270, 00% 


Generals and general staff 


General and general staff - 


Light battery _- 


















i a a a le | a Sick skies I on sins cect a I i a le ace 10 
chiisindetshamnamaniemnndas pwliteicisemstiads 4 3 7 16 3 30 49 56 
scm tnachapiaiinaneiuiias tbadadile noeematicainaaamiam ania 3 3 | 12 2 | 49 68 66 

12 39 51 151 iO 334 525 586 





10 | s| 71 | 179 55 413 647 718 48, 09% 



































Sige i a bel aaa ad 3 | RE 28 ts ae ; 
sienna teal de aea a 4 7 ll 45 2 | 153 200 Bini tink 
2 3 5 16 1 | 46 68 6s 
s é 3 15 18 56 7 | 148 211 229 
os acces Pegai lh aaiieiee decane 112 236 348 1, 080 89 3,914 5,083 5, 431 
I a aut’ 6 6 Pe AA) | OE 28 | 28 34 
Bie ad a 2 121| 267 416 1,197 99! 4,289/ 5,585| 6,001 65,000 
i j 
bs ae i 1 | ie or 6 eee eee og oe ee 23 
ee ee ee Rh Sere | 6 | 6 | 26 2 86 114 Sta 
21g ciate deaths nce Sen ceaneele lameeuiac 4 | 18 2 | 52 72 Boas si. 
os en oe oe a See 21 | 50 71 | 213 60 69 965 1, 036 
mbulance corps.........-..--- 5 dalek ciel Rise haecaet cde teabaidaenii Sa ceva eeeaiiies Scone cicul te sien 23 | 25 25 pai 
i aca ae era aad arpa 2» 21 60 104 259 64; 853| 1,176| 1,280 53, 898 


Generals and general staff_............... 4 | TOE csreccuipek nn ibusnatbaiiieiad f | 
Cavalry Ss i enc echinsbmanideseanstacs teeaienete asidialaidatet aie .| 5 12 17 60 8 | 151 219 236 
I ee ae . 5 11 16 48 6 130 184 200 |...- 
NE ibs bhaviexsninnsn a sbncnacdbasaukesskenetbomunbieonennis 184 | 432 | 616 1,995 291] 5,954 8,340} 8,856 |...-.. 
a eet 47 1¢ 455 700 2,108 B05 | 6, 235 &, 643 9,343 912, 450 
Rhode Island: mes eo 
General and general staff_...............-.- 1} Tt Bise ccnak tae aeininatieel — =i ith asain Eat ks awbadiiaatl siatin eee 22 
Cavalry .......... Se OEIC ~<a edie beach dali aaa 6 | 6 12 | 21 | 2 | 71 94 | 106 
Ee eae <ceierhdaiietna i iencniienieaeen 29 | 12 41 | 68 | 13 | 196 | 277 | 318 
SIE pncncncohccninsegéapenneteestctinnlohoa amet Lo noabhcpnthonoemoniie 4 4] 15 | 2} 38 | 5D | 59 
Machine-gun battery -.................- sus seeping ea thdadiaiiel celine giana 3 3 | 15 2 33 50 | 53 
Infantry -  hikdidiinin edannn panei aaa enema eieksnanal ss dedalianaal 24 47 71 | 183 | 33 520 | 736 | 807 
Signal corps......---. OREO EDIE ERIE. I as al ot a a a i 2 3 | a 
ees arian h ainaiobat hasnt ect 2 2 Tt Siaditabceeat 37 | 43 | 45 |... 
a ae eee 1 | 21 59 | 74 155 | 309 52 | 897 1,258 1,413 67,000 
South Carolina: ——— = —— — — —— = 
a eee | OD Tissaniaditin as Be Tsctcasetioroesia ea: res: | Dt cess 
i ol i 9 39 48 | 156 26 634 816 Dies dees 
I arcsec emueiei ailnan aerate. aoe ae 5 5 | hooves = | 70 92 | 97 | 
I lich chiens thashiccicpeerispacinarsicengiatennaaanaaete ieee ds 27 261 288 | 34S 64 h 357 1,780 | 2,057 | 
Total _- = dies dinanieetndadeiint ® stiaiidiibanans wiidemieniacsmeme meena iia ll 36 305 352 | 526 90 2,061 2,677 | 8B, 029 | 100, 000 
South Dakota: : ——— ——| — | 
I a ind ivan cemmsmesctiihderie diab eenaa aaiianeenaianal | 10 nistp timed <ncntenbanals a eles ae alata i i a ar 10 | 
0 REE EPO ne NE: CRETE he 4) 9 13 22 i 81 106 | LE sees 
IN eacick Niccnin tn bwnith depanig none migpiniia Lal enaahe ane 18 | 54 72 | 164 27 557 | 748 | 820 — 
Ee 10 » 63 95 186 30 638 854 | 949 | 50, 000 
Tennessee: | —— = = : ——- - ————— ——!- 
aI GRIN: ns-0>inns-ustaves tne ouch dbvtleatits detecaninisiiasie angina I Denncicdind: Pinewiins ait fh Donic amehtcteiniieee ct anthuginantaliiieeieid 5 
IT q. ncccn cesses menue cssonbésnneibinéssadeben enero 2 66 86 | 220 aeipdaee 993 1,213 1,200 | 
IE. c.: ninsesiinillstedsiisaseAcates-aipeadae ae nae 5 20 66 | 91 | tea 993 1,213 1, 308 | 16), 00) 
DORM .inccccccnidtecctdl -. ~304 ” Se toes WRB DiwacndgtaeteSnscnneadaccenaattesnne 
Cavalry -....... wits <i ath tic eta maaan aioe dana 5 9 | 14 34 5 125 164 78 | 
Light batteries .......... i a a a 4 7 ll 25 3 114 142 153 
DOTNET « «iw acnindieicamiawis Kiedteeleneiaae »ulihnebesdas mia 56 129 185 500 166 1,799 2, 465 2, 650 
| 5 5 ie Ri wbsenbeeds 40 58 63 


PD SUR ssmnndkndcachsguieninichaninaiele ‘ ‘ 


Light batteries ......... 


a ih diets a natealiod deine © Bh eatsinn th eiddiene as a pa a 
sip bianieineih di obnaatebites Ot beeddl ete ahr eheibenes 19 36 55 124 24 a | 700 Th 
SRD GOT a onc xk ccnchesacintenniooscssues ee oat neiail ‘iintoabes De ts eek 12 | 16 16 
NEE ois su cccintieki i cudimnmamennailandibe hale t : 5 | 19 36 60 128 24 564 716 776 46,0”) 

Pia Acdsee BS Loch canealseteismmnialhciaaaee ane 2 
omit date cams caine aides easenaeecaetaaaal ] 3 4 15 2 48 65 69 
OD. .. miss o can itdetd eciieu tickle 8 | 12 20 44 6 2» 172 192 
ne wn nacain bok aes caidas diktediieei as 29 91 120 399 | 115 1,434 | 1,948 2,068 
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General and general staff -.................. 1 Se eee SS catuaiianiesmibladownd ein ; 

a nisin treme ieininisnnmeueainict a ooneilscienicniial | 2 2 4 2 26 | R 34 
NII. cirinnitp tsi nntperweceeminnbtaindiatnsiin Loeeetdensbuiinatannanane 4 4 16 2 53 | 71 75 
Infantry pion I 5 2 27 70 ll 265 346 373 
Signal corps... ta a ee ee 3 3 a a oe 20 23 
Hospital and ambulance corps..............|------- Sah abs nisaM ane 1 ies cpl daaleaaltaeeel Ph thiiipted ll 14 14 
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Organized strength of militia—Continued. 

























































































a “ Organized strength. | 
ee - ———_—_—_—_—_—_—_—__————__| Number of 
Commissioned officers. Enlisted men. | men avail 
: : . a a arte — emailing | able for mili- 
States and Territories. Regi- | Non- | Aggre- | tary duty 
Gen- |General! mental,| Com- }commis-| Musi- a / gate. | (unorgan- 
erals. staff. /field,and| pany. Total. |‘sioned | cians. Privates.| Total. | | ized 
staff. | officers. 
“ ene eee peer | 
Washington: | | . Z 
Cm i es BS oe i Sa bande |---20n-ee- 8 | vecuseccedieeacaace == 8 woes tensse|anenacense|annnaensen|-cneee- ose! 8 cies 
ORVOIEY ..2cc0 cccncs ccnsen ence ness cccces ccosee] cccces censlooesceccceloocesecs a 3 3 12 on 41 55 58 
DRED, a6 oc nk cccthbadendetcccccsscs chasse naive lane outa |------+0-- | 21 39 | 60 156 | 26 650 832 sor 
Seca ase ose than consi Sedns S aeaaas 8 | 21 | 42 | 7 168 2x 6a 887 958 149, 586 
West Virgina: a 
General and general staff. ................-- 1 Se Snitieinpttendateses 24 wconselccoseoes seedhsmnIweacwlinta 24 
Stee ints wns cabana cacdas abuts cand wthapens Wik | 36 49 | 85 140 i2 634 846 931 
init Wanda ciswuckeweusdisienSebint ae i edimiaite tes ae ee 3 3 3 | 2 14 19 22 
Sit ohn ececatidensccincicsedican re a a an ee i Sse er eee ae O Bieesce 14 18 18 
MG ale ts cccsntdts a dca anes de 23 36 | 52 112 147 | 74 662 | 883 995 125,000 
Wisconsin: | | 75d | 
RI bind eat atin nd odd cnacuveadasimaeue Skt 6 cain toes Pesaesskc -| OR io. dct desn anata p<feevsens O8s5c.. 
CURIE, covet cehasiluihisun Sdcntnewscs S aiteaaae Se eRe | 1 | 3 | 4 14 2 35 51 OPT cn0s 
LA I atabites wenvuscductesdccngscéens Sa a: Detaled aise 1 | 4 5 | 21 2 | 29 52 57 
PR chia vindesbinttisem a walid.alehiiedamaieubeel a Rice 57 120 177 480 161 1,834 2,475 2, 652 
a a ell Rage 9 59 | 17 | 1%] «515| 165| 1,998| 2,578 > 773 72, 102 
Wyoming: | / ee | a / Ee oe | 7 
CO 1 childs Biesceiennhintanbaktene ee © fn ccccancscfieccccenss eisekendied ile a a eed 5 
CRORE 6: cules tndintieskateadindaccehccdnsiicbaneatiod I i al a | 8 | 3 } 11 1 42 D4 57 
INE sii hn ert ebvenniuends ap icsdtccdeisiieaededsese Seer 1 | 17 | 18 | 50 | 7 186 243 261 
TORRE cdc dbubcsdaeetrncadesedsnciieescdacns fe es | 5 1 | 20 26 61 8 228 297 323 8, 500 
Aggregate State militia -_.... ee | 47 | ~ 716 2,312 «8,848 | 8, 423 21,575 | 4,387 77,942 | 108,904 115, 749 10, 681, 489 
TERRITORIES. ee eA Pee <r 
Alaska: | 
General staff. ........-. Bt a ed i a ap an a a ee oe eh nob cepeaneislaceaes 
Infantry (unorgamized) ....................-. es SABES RNs ee ee oh a keaki acess nena 
a 5 ee ree 2 ae “i gs it Mead ; te eal : oo cae se a PE An a rad a is Oe ee 
Arizona: 7 | : : s 
Get ellis bt a, ds svc nn cdi saci (aa met eas RS 6 See. ene ; 1 7 
ES Re EEE TROLS ee hae ll 25 36 76 10 248 334 370 
OS REO ee SS ee a ate ce Bet 9 ease lent adnbnentessawubedh | Die Se 5 6 6 
TOU sctcccenideratasibnsks witindeceeeice Da a 6 | 11 | _— 2 78 10 253 341 383 15,000 
New Mexico: wer iD | ea } ' | *; 
Chemneenl ii sikx Me 9 cnn ne 5 Sites tne nw A ete El Oa ae kd Shee. 
ORVOIET oncaxcncaienacsan i kes de I a a 5 4 9 | 9 16 98 118 127 
MAO OU CN ii i'k 4 hibits cdlacecadozedticavelisicetiendcabude Rei | 1 1| See 8 0 11 
PEMGNGT ..n hanne Mab de pavialakwieledshet ddl eiowbedcwadeneel | 15 21 36 | 74 30 309 413 449 
NUN COUN circ ad de uae adheds cued coiccaddschiwicocssatbbamasdeads aren 1 l 5 1 15 21 2 
Detel. cick pide Te ance ti diac a ad Bit 3 | 20 27 50 | 90 47 425 562 612 38, 779 
— Bonne ee Ses ——— — = 
Oklahoma: | | 
CHOON GI ia io ocd dadnkcininndmisied fin A ih SE ay S| ee © Bidicminiath 7 
OBFEP .. ocnocadetbe tei enn beuthiw societies yehetetsas A pets 3 OS a eis J s 3 3 38 
In PROY «ook cnnsndatleditios kod bddl ssnesenaaieeaueneusase aie 13 37 w 4 ll 516 531 581 
Pett (oss: aiadenaiaamiieaaii tele nance an 5 13 40 a... eb 551} 566; 62 50,000 
Hawaii: ie | ; ie | ro 
Gonewnl MOG... ccccds suisesunaceds a ae? Be Dh sate ke ee Re ey iE eee i a q | 
EMERGE 55k pasdeatatvinddhee dicts Gavkonbdetstuctvabebssceaves 12 | 27 89 | 78 14 4083 495 534 . 
Petal . ackccstsndiitdireiaikaskisess sed. veal | 7| 12 | of a aa ae 4003! 4% ‘Bal 8,000 | 
Aggregate Territorial militia. ............)........-- : 23 | 56 119 | 198 250 82 1,682 1,934 2, 162- 111,779 
District of Columbia: : : 
General and general staff_................-- 1 Re a 14 | ek la the a 9 eS 
nts. ins als puquenwcxeiicla diksad bapeblwscclcedivaedadiasavicnus i | 1} ieee) 17 20 | vee 
RN paiaicg ian ate Be Le eee 47 66 113 | Be Gas kdennete 842 1,059 1,172 ae 
Clgwad Game 25 tt ica ssw Sa So ck asl oancaerpeiel vecadeaia Pei sh 1 | 1/ rh 17 2 ee 
Hospital and ambulance corps.......... - Re EE yo eae eA e 1 | i | 4 1 2 23 
Total... nccssdacee Nelle didesiacessse ct 1 13} ar | 6 190; @36|........... 8@| 1,190| 1,200 52,000 
Groml aN i hoc cc ecdeucdauces 48 | «| 2,415 5,536 8, 751 22,061 4,469 | 80,468 | 106,998 | 115,749 10, 845, 268 
o=suvensnennssainssshicisenapilieiiasiatit la cai ale Se Ru. bes BM acu tre a ee ee I aide = 
RECAPITULATION. 
Sea ——_—_-— ee aN 
Generals and general staff __.................... 48 i i lg tse 800 53 Bes ewi oe 55 855 
NOON MN SEEK Cd snitatiscieblald dna Ree ke aed 4 15 19 78 6 290 B74 393 
COVSIEG . 4..scplsiruies mates ached by weed cine Tare Mee 105 261 366 978 150 3, 422 4,550 4,916 
Artillery (hag, cctinantiekstdaccvedouktadesl I 79 123 202 524 114 2, 047 2, 685 2, 887 
Light eRBONN co. iecee os ee oa Eder a x2 236 318 RAY 150 2, 831 3, 870 4, 188 
Machine-guis MehbetNNGes cis. is ccaccsausbucuklesceedcece Rare eae 2 15 7 62 5 160 > 244 
Indeatery. q.. 5 .ssieisuidbithstunpibns sips aides Aisa hsaabcAaanees 2,100 4, 825 6, 925 19,110 4,085 | 70,456 93,601 | 100,526 
SOBA COW atti et Bie y i ee al Baek i da do na ale Mea 4 49 53 206 7 572 785 838 
Hospital and ambulance GORD 4 inch shag tc cde basi ss wed 39 | 12 51 BD din st-cnands | 690 a | 902 
Grand aggregate ....................--..-- 43|.  7e2|  2.415| 5,596| 8,751 | 22,061 4,469 80,468 106,908 115,749 10, 845, 268 
—— Ms ae : } | | is NE Bee ee J se 
H. C. CORBIN, ; 
Adjutant-General, Major-General, U.S. A. - 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFIC, 
Washington, D. C., February 3, 1902. 
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Exursit E. 
[Circular.] 
WAR DEPARTMENT, Washington, August 27, 1901. 
The following acts of Congress, amending section 1661, Revised Statutes, 
making annual appropriation to provide arms and equipments for the militia, 
the latest regulations respecting the distribution of the armsand equipments 


therein provided for, and the apportionment of the militia appropriation for | 
| of Government property;’ 


the fiscal year ending June 30, 1902, are published for the information of all 
concerned: 
* * + - * ~ * 


STATUTES, AS AMENDED BY ACTS OF FEBRUARY 12, 
1887, AND JUNE 6, 1900, 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1661 of the Revised Statutes be, and the 
same is hereby, amended and reenacted so as to read as follows: 

“SECTION 1. That the sum of $1,000,000 is hereby annually appropriated, to 
be paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
purpose of providing arms, ordnance stores, quartermaster stores, and camp 
equipage forissue tothe militia. (Soamended by act of June 6, 1900, 31 Stats., 
662.) 


SECTION 1661, REVISED 


Sec. 2. That said appropriation be apportioned among the several States | 
© 


and Territories under the directionof the Secretary of War, according to the 


number of Senators and Representatives to which each State respectively is | 


entitled in the Congress of the United States, and to the Territories and Dis- 
trict of Columbia such proportion and under such regulations as the Presi- 


dent may prescribe: Provided, however, That no State shall be entitled to the | 


appropriation apportioned to it unless the number of its regularly enlisted, 
nized, and uniformed active militia shall be at least 100 men for each Sen- 
a and Representative to which such State is entitled in the Congress of 
the United States 
termined not to be available shall be covered back into the Treasury. 

“Sec. 3. That the purchase or manufacture of arms, ordnance stores, 
quartermaster’s stores, and camp equipage for the militia under the pro- 
visions of this act shall be made under the direction of the Secretary of 
War, as such arms, ordnance, and quartermaster's stores and camp equipage 
are now manufactured or otherwise provided for the use of the Regular 
Army, and they shall be receipted for and shall remain the property of the 
United States, and be annually accounted for by the governors of the States 
and Territories, for which purpose the Secretary of War shall prescribe and 
supply the necessary bienks and make such regulations as f 
necessary to protect the interests of the United States. 

“Sec. 4. That all arms, equipments, ordnance stores, or tents which may 
become unserviceable or unsuitable shall be examined by a board of officers 
of the militia, and its report shall be forwarded by the governor of the State 
or Territory direct to the Secretary of War, who shall direct what disposi- 
tion, by sale or otherwise, shall be made of them; and, if sold, the proceeds 
of such shall be covered into the Treasury of the United States.”’-—Became a 
law February 12, 1887, without the President’s approval (1 Sup. Rey. Stats., 
537). 

MILITIA REGULATIONS AND APPORTIONMENT. 


WAR DEPARTMENT, Washington, August 27, 1901. 

By direction of the President of the United States, the following regula- 
tions are prescribed for the distribution of arms, ordnance stores, quarter- 
master’s stores, and camp equipage to the States, Territories, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the appropriation for the fiscal ‘year ending June 30, 
1902, isapportioned among the several States, Territories, and the District of 
Columbia as follows: 

REGULATIONS. 

1. The appropriation made by section 1661, Revised Statutes, as amended 
by the acts of February 12, 1887, and June 6, 1900, will be apportioned among 
the several States and credited to them on the books of the War Department 
in accordance with said acts, except such portion as may be allotted to the 
Territories and the District of Columbia; but the allotment toany State will 
not be available for use until a satisfactory return has been made to the Sec- 
retary of War showing that the State has the number of * regularly enlisted, 
organized, and uniformed active militia’ specified in section 2 of said act of 
February 12, 1887 

2. Arms, ordnance stores, quartermaster stores, and camp equipage will 
be issued on requisitions made direct to the Secretary of War by the gov- 
ernors of the States and Territories and by the senior general of the militia 
of the District of Columbia present for duty. Returns shall be made annu- 
ally by the senior general of the District militia in the manner required by 
sections 3 and 4 of the said act of February 12, 1887, in the case of States and 
Territ 

3. It is forbidden to make issues to States, Territories, or the District of 
Columbia in excess of tne amount to their credit under the provisions of sec- 
tion 1661, Revised Statutes, as amended by the acts quoted aby Ve. 

4. When a requisition is received at the War Department, the Ordnance 
Department and the Quartermaster’s Department will be required to give 
the money value of the stores called for, and the War Department will de- 


ories 


termine and order which of said stores, number and character, shall be issued 


and will so advise the Chief ‘of Ordnance and Quartermaster-General. 
5. All the public property issued under the provisions of said acts shall 
» accounted for under the same regulations that now govern the accounta 
lity for public property in the Army, and the’Chief of Ordnance and the 
termaster-General will furnish the governors of the several States and 


Territories and the senior general of the District militia the necessary blank | 


forms for making the required returns of the public property issued under 
the provisions of said acts, and said annual returns shall be made on the 83ist 


of December of each year, and shall be sent to the War Department for ex- | 


amination and settlement. 


6. The Chief of Ordnance and the Quartermaster-General will issue the | 


necessary instructions for the safekeeping, preservation, and accountability 
of all public property issued 

7. The examination of the unserviceable or unsuitable public property 
provided for in section 4 of said act of February 12, 1887, shall be made at 
i ast annually and the proceedings of the board of officers of the militia 
will show in detail opposite each article on the inspection report in what 
respect the property is unserviceable or unsuitable, and will also indicate 
in each case the disposition recommended by the board of inspection; and 
should the board recommend sale of the property, the recommendation will 
state whether by auction or by inviting bids from dealers or others likely to 
purchase such articles, stating reasons; and in the case of any public property 
rendered unserviceable through causes other than the ordinary incidents 
of service, the board will investigate and report the causesand recommend 
to the Secretary of War the necessary action as to personal responsibility 
for the damages in each case. 

8. The order of the Secretary of War directing the sale of condemned 
property will indicate the method of advertisement, which will generally be 
by means of circulars posted in public places and sent by mail to dealers and 
others likely to purchase, but if advertisement in newspapers is indicated 
the provisions of A. R. 579-585 apply, and request for special authority to ad- 


| by a copy of the order authorizing the sale and receipted vouchers 


And the amount of said appropriation which is thus de- | 


1e may deem | 


| West Virginia 


j Wyoming 
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vertise must be made upon prescribed forms, designating the newspapers in 
which advertisement is desired. 

9. The net proceeds of a sale of condemned property, after deducting nec- 
essary and reasonable expenses of advertising and auctioneer’s fee, will be 
deposited by the governor, or by the senior general of the district militia, in 


| a United States depository to the credit of the Treasurer of the United 


States. If received from sales of condemned quartermaster’s supplies the 
funds must be deposited as ‘“‘ Miscellaneous receipts on account of proceeds 
’ if from sales of condemned ordnance stores the 
deposit must be made on account of “Sales of condemned ordnance stores.” 

10, Immediately after a sale of condemned property an itemized report 
will be made by the governor, or by the senior general of the District mili- 


| tia, to the chief of the bureau to which the property pertains, showing date 


and place of sale, quantity and kind of articles sold, prices obtained, names of 
purchasers, expenses of sale, and gross and net proceeds, and eens 
or ex- 
poume = sale. The report to the Quartermaster-General will be made on 
‘orm No. $4, Quartermaster’s Department, “Account of sales at auction;” 
that to the Chief of Ordnance on Form No. 8, Ordnance Department, **Ab- 
stract of sales,”’ in duplicate. 
ll. Any regulations established hitherto which in any way conflict with 
these are hereby revoked. 
APPORTIONMENT. 


Repre- 
sen- 
tation. 


State. Amount. 


$23, 366 
16, 993. 
117 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
California : 19, 
Colorado | ; 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 

Idah 

Illinois 
Indiana . 
Iowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 


Re CO SSS 





i 


Jed et fad fd 3 
TORK 


L 


— et 


| Missouri 
| Montana -. 


Nebraska -.. 

Nevada - inves 
New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina 
North Dakota 


| Ohio 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont .....-. 
Virginia 
Washington 


Wisconsin 


Arizona one 
District of Columbia 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 

Alaska 

Porto Rico 

Hawaii 


Total 





000. 00 
000. 00 
oe — 
447 | 1,000,000.00 


ELIHU ROOT, Secretary of War. 

The following act of Congress, approved February 24, 1897, is also published 
for the information of those concerned: 

“ An act authorizing the Secretary of War to issue Springfield rifles to each 
State and Territory for the National Guards thereof, in exchange for other 
rifles now held. 

“* Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the I nited 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War is hereby 
authorized to issue to the governors of the several States and Territoriessuca 
number of Springfield breech-loading rifles, caliber 0.45 of an inch, as are now 


| required for arming all of the regularly organized armed and equipped militia 


(generally known as thé National Guard) of each State and Territory that 


are not already supplied with this arm: Provided, That each State or Terri- 


tory be required on the receipt of the new arms to turn into the Ordnance 
Department, United States Army (without receiving any money credit th¢ re- 
for), an equal number of the arms now in its possession, except its Spring- 
field rifles, caliber 0.45 of an inch. nal 

“Sec. 2. That each State and Territory shall hereafter make an annua 


| return to the Secretary of War of all the arms issued to them under this or 


any former act of Congress as provided for in the act of February, 1887, — 
ing a permanent annual appropriation for arming and equipping the militia, 
“Seo. 8. That any State or Territory may, in addition to the stores an¢ 


| supplies issued under the provisions of this act and the act of February, 1887, 


purchase for the use of its National Guard or reserve militia, at regulation 
prices for cash at place of sale, such stores and -_? lies from any departme? 
of the Army as, in the opinion of the Secretary o ar, can be spared. 


By order of the Secretary of War: JOHN ©. SCOFIELD, Chief Clerk. 
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ExuHrsit F,. 


GENERAL ORDERS, l HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
No. 155. ) Washington, November 27, 1901. 


The following order has been received from the War Department: 
WAR DEPARTMENT, November 27, 1901. 


With a view to maintaining the high standard of instruction and general 
training of the officers of the Army and for the establishment of a coherent 
plan by which the work may be made progressive, the Secretary of War di- 
rects that the following general scheme be announced for the information 
and guidance of all concerned: 


THE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION, 


There shall be besides the Military Academy at West Point the following 
schools for the instruction of officers of the Army: 

1. Ateach military post an officers’ school for elementary instruction in 
theory and practice. 

2. Special service schools— 

(a) 'The artillery school at Fort Monroe, Va. 

(b) The engineer school of application, Washington Barracks, D. C. 

(c) The school of submarine defense, Fort Totten, N. Y. 

(d) The school of application for cavalry and field artillery at Fort Riley, 
Kans. 

(e) The Army medical school, Washington, D. C. 

3. A general service and staff college at Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 

4. A war college for the most advanced instruction at Washington Bar- 
racks, D. C. 

The war college shall be under the immediate direction of a board of five 
officers detailed from the Army at largeand the following ex officio members: 

The Chief of Engineers. 

The Chief of Artillery. 

The Superintendent of the Military Academy. 

The commanding officer of the General Service and Staff College. 

The War College Board shall exercise general supervision and inspection 
of all the different schools above enumerated, and shall be charged with the 
duty of maintaining through them a complete system of military education, 
in which each separate school shall perform its proper part. Such officersas 
shall be requisite to assist the board in performing its duties will be detailed 
from time to time for that purpose. It should be kept constantly in mind 
that the object and ultimate aim of all this preparatory work is to train offi- 
cers to command men in war. Theory must not, therefore, be allowed to 
Ciepince See application. 

The o 


icers’ schools at military posts and the General Service and Staff | 


College will be open for instruction to officers of the National Guard of the | 
several States, to former officers of volunteers, and to graduates of military | 


schools and colleges which have had officers of the Army as instructors. 

The special service schools will be open to officers of the National Guard 
and former officers of volunteers who shall furnish evidence to the War De- 
partment of such preliminary education as to enable them to benefit by the 
courses of instruction. 

The college staff at the General Service and Staff College, Fort Leaven- 
worth, will make report for the information of the Secretary of War of qual- 
ifications of officers of the National Guard, ex-volunteers, and graduates of 
military schools and colleges who shall have attended the college or shall 
apply for examination, and shall further certify whether or not they are 
qualified for service as officers of volunteers, specifying the character of 
service, whether line or staff, for which they are specially qualified. A spe- 
cial register of the names of persons so reported as qualified will be kept in 
the War Department. 

A register shall also be kept in the War Department in which shall be en- 
toned Se names of officers of the Regular Army below the grade of colonel, 
as Tollows: 

(a) Officers who have heretofore exhibited superior capacity, application, 
and devoiton to duty, the names to be selected by a board of officers to be 
convened for that purpose. 

(b) Officers who shall be reported as doing specially meritorious work in 
the above-mentioned schools other than the officers’ schools at posts. 


tionally meritorious service. 

It will be the aim of the Department to make this register the basis of se- 
lection for details as staff officers, military attachés, and for special service 
requiring a high degree of professional capacity. 


OFFICERS’ SCHOOLS AT POSTS. 


5. No officer of the line shall be excused from the work connected with 
the officers’ school at any post, except under such circumstances as would 
exempt him from any other duty. The commanding officer, subject to the 
usual eaperv ae of the department commander, shall have immediate 
charge of the instruction, which, to secure uniformity, will be regulated by 
special instructions issued by the War Department. hese instructions may 


= changes from time to time as experience may develop the necessity 
herefor, 


cient number can not be secured to conduct the examinations of officers who 
have pursued any portion of the course laid down for their instruction, the 
examinations will be deferred until opportunity occurs for ordering them to 
eae before a proper board. Department commanders are authorized to 
order officers to adjacent posts for the purpose of examination, or to order 
apeceely qualified officers from adjacent posts to complete the number re- 
quired for an examining board, which shall in all cases consist of three mem- 
bers. Those officers who exhibit the most aptitude and intelligence in the 
course pursued will be reperees to their respective regimental or corps com- 
manders with a view to their detail at the General Service and Staff College 
at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., for further instruction. 

Those who fail to acquire a proper degree of efficiency in any subject will 
be required to repeat the course, and in the event of a second failure special 
report will be made by the commanding officer with a view to its considera- 
tion by the board which may be thereafter designated to examine the officer 
as to his fitness for promotion. 


THE GENERAL SERVICE AND STAFF COLLEGE. 


6. The Infantry and Cavalry School at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., : 
enlarged and developed into a General Service and Staff College and 
a school of instruction for all arms of the service, the designation of which 
shall be ** The General Service and Staff College,” and to which shall be sent 
officers, preferably of the grade of lieutenant, who have been recommended 
for proficiency attained in the officers’ schools conducted in the various posts. 
The college will be opened September 1, 1902, and for the present the instruc- 
tion will be limited to a period of one year, and such additional time as may 
be necessary to complete the annual maneuvers which it is contemplated 
shall be carried out each autumn conjointly with such garrisons as may be 
assembled for the purpose. The permanent garrison for the General Service 
and Staff College will consist of 4 companies of engineers, 4 troopsof cavalry, 
3 batteries of field artillery, 12 companies of infantry, a band, Signal Corps 
detachment. Hospital Corps detachment, post noncommissioned staff, and 
such field officers, instructors, and student officers, in addition to those be- 
longing to the organizations serving at the post,as may be ordered from 
time to time. 

In order that the accommodations of the post may be utilized to their full- 
est capacity in the immediate future for student officers, instructors will as 
far as practicable be detailed from officers on duty with troops composing 
the garrison. In order that these details may not unduly deplete the quota 
of officers necessary for duty with organizations at the posts, officers pertain- 
ing thereto who are on detached service may be relieved or transferred, so 
that as nearly as possible a full complement may be present at all times. 
Officers possessing special qualifications as instructors will be detailed as 
heretofore. 

Upon the conclusion of the annual examinations the college staff will rec- 
ommend such student officers as have especially distinguished themselves for 
further instruction in the War College. Such recommendations will make 
mention of any special qualifications or attainments of individual officers. 

A board of officers will be convened prior to the date fixed for opening the 
college to establish a theoretical and practical course to be pursued, and 
thereafter the college staff will make recommendations for such amendments 
or changes from time to time as experience may dictate as desirable. 

THE ARMY WAR COLLEGE. 


7. A college is hereby established for an advanced course of professional 
study for Army officers, to be known as the Army War College, Such build- 
ings and grounds as may be available and necessary will be assigned to its 





| use on the reservation at Washington Barracks, D. C. 


The executive head of the college will be an officer of the Army, not below 
the grade of field officer, who will be known as the president of the Army 
War College, and will preside over the War College Board. A course of 
instruction embracing the higher branches of professional study will be 
arranged by the b ord, and this board will also prepare and submit for the 
approval of the Secretary of War such regulations for the government of 
the college as it shall deem necessary. 

The officers to be detailed to pursue the course at the War College will be 
of two classes: 

(a) Those who have been recommended as distinguished graduates of the 


e ; : off 3 | General Service and Staff College. 
(c) Officers who at any time specially distinguish themselves by excep- | 


(b) Such field officers and captains as may be specially designated by the 
War Department for instruction. 

lt is intended that the officers who have uniformly shown the greatest 
interest and most proficiency in the theoretical and practical courses pre- 
scribed for the officers’ schools at posts, the General Service and Staff Col- 
lege, and the War College shali have high consideration of the War Depart- 
ment, with a view to the utilization of their abilities as military attachés, 
or on special missions abroad, and for the higher duties of general staff 
work. 

SERVICE SCHOOLS. 
8. The Artillery School at Fort Monroe, Va., the School of Application for 


| Cavalry and Field Artillery at Fort Riley, Kans., the Engineer School of Ap- 


plication at Washington Barracks, D.C., and the School of Submarine De- 


| fense, Fort Totten, N. Y., will be conducted under special regulations promul- 


Systematic recitation will be required ordinarily only from officers of the | 


grade of first and second lieutenant in administration, drill regulations, 
manualof guard duty, smallarms firing regulations, troops in campaign, mi- 
nor tactics, military law, field engineering, military topography and sketch- 
ing, international law, hippology (for cavalry and field artillery), a general 
knowledge of methods, materials, and implements essential to coast defense 
(for coast artillery). 
_ All captains of the line of less than ten years’ service, except those possess- 
ing diplomasas graduates of the Infantry and Cavalry School at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans., or the Artillery School at Fort Monroe, Va., will be required 
to qualify in the course herein prescribed. 

Every ofticer will be required to fit himself thoroughly for the responsible 
duties of his grade, and to that end commanding officers will afford ample 
opportunities to each one taking the course to familiarize himself practically 


missary of subsistence, ordnance officer, ete. To that end, officers will in 
turn be assigned to duty asassistants to the post staff officers for such periods 
—— ce aaanding officer may deem necessary to acquaint them with the 
arious duties. 
_ Lhoroughness should be the guiding principle in this instruction, which 
is Intended to be carried on from year to year. No more will be undertaken 
than can be thoroughly ee during the school season. 
2 ae the close of each school season every commanding officer will appoint 
the aan ae competent officers to examine each officer as to his proficiency in 
tie = ous completed during the course. Whenever a board certifies to 
by dj ao clency of an officer in any subject and the proceedings are approved 
oral Fe nen officer a statement to that effect shall be entered in the 
a “ords, a copy of which shall be furnished to the officer concerned and 
“ch shall entitle him thereafter to be excused from further recitation in 
that particular subject. 


Whenever the number of officers in any garrison is so small that a suffi- 


gated from time to time for their government. 

No detail to any of the above-mentioned schools or boards shall continue 
more than four years, nor shall any officer be permitted to pass from one 
school to another without an intervening tour of service with troops propor- 
tionate to the period of his previous school service. 

Careful stud y and consideration of what has been accomplished in the past 
and what appears to be desirable for the future leads to the conclusion that 
the system of training for officers should begin with a course at each post 
and thence to the General Service and Staff College, from which the distin- 
guished graduates should be sent for the higher instruction contemplated in 


| the Army War College. Especial attention will be paid to the record made 


73 : AS : ; | at its « 
with post and company administration, the duties of quartermaster, com- | 


by individuals at each step of this progressive course, in order that those 
most deserving shall be given further opportunity for perfecting themselves 
in the a of arms, and in order that the nation may have at all times 
isposal a highly trained body of officers and may know who they are, 
It will require time and experience to bring the details of this progressive 
scheme to perfection, but the Secretary of War indulges the hope that the 
hearty sympathy and cooperation of all officers of the Army will be enlisted, 
to the end that full success may be attained. 
ELIHU ROOT, Secretary of War. 
By command of Lieutenant-General Miles: 
H. C. CORBIN, 
Adjutant-General, Major-General, United States Army. 


EXHIBiT G. 
[House Report No. 1094, Fifty-seventh Congress, first session. } 
EFFICIENCY OF THE MILITIA. 
The Committee on Militia, to whom was referred House bill 11654, recom- 
mend the passage of the same with amendments. 
In submitting this bill and report, the chairman of the committee desires 








to express his high appreciation of the earnest cooperation of the members 
of the committee in their preparation. From the very first there has been 
entire unanimity of feeling in the desire to gecpane a bill which would be ac- 
ceptable to all interests involved, and would result in tly improving the 
efficiency of the National Guard as the second line of the country’s defense 
in time of war. With this spirit animating every member of the commit- 
tee, there was no difficulty in harmonizing differences of opinion. The one 
object sought has been —_ clearly in view and the members of the com- 
mittee have worked earnestly and faithfully to that end. Many conferences 
have been had between members of the committee and the Secretary of War 
and the heads of the various bureaus of the War Department and represent- 
ativesof the National Guard. 

The peeves of the Secretary of War is set forth in the following com- 
munication: 


“WAR DEPARTMENT, Washington, March 18, 1902. 


“Srr: I have to acknowledge the receipt of a copy of House bill No. 11654. 
It is the object of the bill, as indicated by its title, to promote the efficiency 
of the militia. I have examined the measure with great care, and approve 
the wise and patriotic endeavors of the committee to frame an enactment 
which seems to me well calculated to accomplish the purpose set forth in its 
title. 

“Tho bill, which has been exhaustively considered in committee and which 
meets the approval of those most directly interested in the development of 
the constitutional militia, makes reasonable and proper provision: (1) For 
the ordinary training and discipline of the militia as a force belonging, in 
time of peace, to the several States; (2) for its special employment by the 
General Government as a part of the constitutional military forces in time 
of war or public danger, such use being made the subject of special statutory 





limitations in respect to time, place, and occasion of its employment; (3) for | 
its acceptance by the United States, in the form of complete organizations, | 


as a part of any volunteer forces that may be authorized to be raised and 
embodied in the event of war, and (4) for the volunteer service of its indi- 
vidual members, with preferential rights of appointment and enlistment in 


any volunteer forces that may be authorized by Congress, in an emergency | all able-bodied males of military age was practically im inde enocution 


of war, in excess of or in addition to the organizations of militia which may 
tender their services as such, under the authority of their tive States. 

“With a view to secure that uniformity of instruction which can only be 
attained by an entire uniformity of armament and equipment, I a — of 
the gratuitous issue of small arms of the latest and mos egurovedl' ypes in 
exchange for the arms of obsolete patterns with which the militia of the sev- 
eral States is now armed and equipyed. : 

‘It is believed that the operation of sections 23 and 24 will be especially bene- 
ficial as measures of preparation for national defense. Section 23 undertakes 
to provide for the preparation of a register of persons whose ability to exer- 
cise command in the line or to render corresponding services in the staff has 
already been established by the test of actual military experience. The ca- 
pacity of those candidates whose military education or previous service in 
the Army or militia entitles them to consideration is saunee to be tested 
by an examination conducted by a competent military rd, which is re- 
quired to certify its opinion as to the fitness of such candidates for appoint- 
ment in the volunteer forces. The immediate result of such certificate is to 
place all candidates who have obtained certificates in a class from which 
officers of any volunteer forces which may be authorized by Congress in pur- 
suance of section 24 are required to be selected. 

‘In section 24 the attempt has been made to remedy a defect which is inher- 
ent in the voluntary system of recruiting, which has been hitherto relied upon 
by ae States as a means of maintaining its military establishment in 
time of peace. 
who have served at least one term of enlistment in the regular or militia forces 
by the establishment of a national volunteer reserve. The force so desi 
is to be composed of men of considerable military experience whoare to be em- 
bodied, in time of e, for occasional brief tours of duty, not exceeding ten 
days in length, and whose services are to be utilized in time of war only when 
the volunteer forces authorized by Congress exceed in number the organized 
commands of militia who may enlist in bodies, in pursuance of section 6, act 
of April 20, 1898. 

“In conclusion, I venture to express the hepe that the carefully prepared 
clauses of the bill, which provide for a larger measure of cooperation on the 
part of the War Department than has hitherto been regarded as practicable, 
will operate to bring about,that close and intimate contact between the sev- 
eral branches of the constitutional military establishment which is so neces- 
sary to their mutual and harmonious development. 


“Very respectfully, 
“ELIHU ROOT, Secretary of War. 
“Hon. CHARLES DICK, 
‘Chairman Committee on the Militia, House of Representatives.” 


The present law governing the militia has been on the statute books for 
one hundred and ten years and has long since been inoperative and obsolete. 

The Constitution gives to Congress the power (art. 1, sec.8)— __ 

“To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia and for 
governing such part of them as may be employed in the service of the United 
States, reserving to the States, respectively, the a of the officers 
and the authority of training the militia according to the discipline pre- 
scribed by Congress.” 

For over one hundred years Congress has made no adequate provision for 
organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, and the matter has been 
left entirely in the hands of the States and Territories. It is true that Con- 
gress has made annual appropriations for the pu of aiding in the sup- 
port of the militia of the States and Territories, and the Fifty-sixth Congress 
increased this ennual appropriation from $400,000 to $1,000,000, This annual 
appropriation has been available for the issue of arms, ordnance stores, 
quartermaster stores, and camp equipage, but otherwise the United States 
has assumed no control or supervision over its expenditure. The principal 
expense of maintaining and supporting the organized militia of the States 
and Territories has been borne by the States and Territories themselves, 
and while these troops are generally known and described as the National 
Guard, they are in no proper sense a national guard, but are strictly State 
militia, and are not subject to the call of the ident nor to pave 
and control by the War Department. It was fondly believed that these 
State troops would be promptly available for national defense in case of an 
emergency. The experience of the country during the war with Spain 
showed that these expectations were not fully realized. 

The following extracts from chiefs of the bureaus, made to the Secretary 
of War in 1898, are pertinent: 

[Extracts from reports, 1898.] 
“ INSPECTOR-GENERAL UNITED STATES ARMY. 


“Recent experiences have shown that our militia system could advanta- 
geously be eon ructed anda more intimate relation established between it 
and the National Government. é 

‘The great number of volunteer regiments moving to the centers of con- 
centration without arms or uniforms, and the subsequent difficulties in meet- 
ing their needs promptly, suggest the establishment of reserve or supply 


fs ts the purpose of this section So utitine theservioss of thous | and necessity of which I am deeply impressed; I mean some uniform and ef- 


ted | 
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depots at convenient points in order that each State on call can put its quota 
in the field in condition for service, at least as far asarms and equipments go. 

“To secure better cohesion between the National Guard and Regulars 
and the greatest efficiency of the troops in the field, funds should be provided 
for combined encampments and periodical military maneuvers and experi- 
mental mobilization in times of peace, as is customary with all first-class 
European powers. One of the most serious defects noted during the Span- 
ish-American war was the inexperience and utter disregard for the most 
elementary principles of military life in large camps. 

“ SURGEON-GENERAL UNITED STATES ARMY. 


** Considerations of domestic economy and sanitation in the companies and 
regiments were not given proper attention, and men who were being taught 
to meet the enemy in battle succumbed to the hardshipsand unsanitary con- 
ditions of life in their camps of instruction. 

“CHIEF OF ORDNANCE UNITED STATES ARMY. 


“When the first call for volunteers from the States for the war with Spain 
was made it was decided to take as many of the regiments of the National 


Guard as possible, already armed and equipped by the States. * * * The 
supposition was that * * * the State troops, being already armed and 
equipped, would be ready for immediate service. This was don the 


supposition that the arms and equipments were in good condition, an expec- 


| tation not generally realized during the war. It is probable that the troops 


would have been ready for service as quickly by being equipped anew. 

“As these troops (volunteer, first call) were mainly from the National 
Guard of the different States, it was understood that they were well equipped, 
* * * which supposition was not realized.” s 

In addition to the failure of the National Government to exercise its power 
to organize, arm, and discipline the militia, and to make the various State 
troops a national guard in fact as well as in name, the following causes also 
operated to prevent the successful operation of the existing militia law: 

1. The several clauses of the general law never became fully operative, as 


| their execution depended upon State legislation which was never obtained. 











2. The terms of the statute were too sweeping, and the attempt to include 


The statute not being applicable to a smaller or more restricted class, was 
thus rendered inoperative. 

3. The organization prescribed having been fixed in the original statute, 
soon became obsolete and failed to furnish a uniform standard of composi- 
tion for the militia embodied from time to time by the legislatures of the 
several States. The modifications brought in by the legislation of 1862 are 
now completely at variance with those prescribed by law for corresponding 
organizations in the Army of the Uni States. 
he Presidents of the United States, from Washington down to the pres- 
ent time, have recognized the inadequacy and inefficiency of legislation on 
the subject of the militia, and have repeatedly recommended the repeal of 
the old law and the substitution of something practical. Almost without ex- 
ception they have recognized that the main me med and defense of the coun- 
try in time of danger must rest upon its volunteer forces, and have repeat- 
edly called the attention of Congress to the necessity of making proper pro- 
vision for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia. 

The following are extracts from messages of Presidents relative to the 
militia: 

[Extracts from messages of Presidents relative to the militia. } 
‘* PRESIDENT WASHINGTON, 1789. 


“Along with this object (the preservation of peace and tranquillity on the 
frontiers) I am induced to suggest another, with the national importance 


fective system for the militia of the United States. Itis unnecessary to offer 
arguments in recommendation of a measure on which the honor, safety, and 
well-being of our country so evidently and so essentially depend; but it may 
not be amiss to observe that I am particularly anxious it should receive as 
early attention as circumstances will admit, because it is now in our power 
to avail ourselves of the military knowledge disseminated throughout the 
several States by means of the many well-instructed officers and soldiers of 


| the late Army, a resource which is daily diminishing by death and other 


To suffer this peculiar advantage to pass away unimproved would 


causes. 
be to neglect an opportunity. 
‘PRESIDENT WASHINGTON, 1790. 

“Among the many interesting objects which will engage your attention, 
that of providing for the common defense will merit particular regard. To 
be prepared for war is one of the most efficient means of preserving peace. 

a tree people ought not only to be armed, but disciplined, to which end 
a uniform and well-digested plan is requisite. 

“PRESIDENT WASHINGTON, 1791. 
“The first (militia) is certainly an object of primary importance, whether 


| viewed in reference to the national sgcurity, to the satisfaction of the com- 


munity, or to the preservation of order. 
‘“PRESIDENT WASHINGTON, 1793. 


“They are incapable of abuse in the hands of the militia, who ought to 
a pride in being the depository of the force of the Republic, and may 
7 trained to a degree of energy equal to every military exigency of the 
United States. But it isan inquiry which can not be too solemnly pursued, 
whether the act more effectually to prey for the national defense by es- 
tablishing a uniform militia throughout the United States has organized 
them so as to produce their full effect; whether your own experience in the 
several States has not detected some imperfectionsin the scheme, and whether 
a material feature in an improvement of it ought not to be toafford an oppor- 
tunity for the study of those branches of the military art which can scarcely 
ever be attained by practice alone. 


“PRESIDENT WASHINGTON, 1794. 


“The devising and establishing of a well-regulated militia would be a gen- 
uine source of fogislative honor and a perfect title to public gratitude. I 
therefore entertain a hope that the present session will not without 
carrying to its full energy the power of organizing, arming, and disciplining 
the militia, and thus me tih ey in the lan e of the Constitution, for cal ; 
ing them forth to execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, anc 


repel invasions. 
“ PRESIDENT WASHINGTON, 1795. 


“With the review of our Army establishment is naturally connected that 
of the militia. It will merit inquiry what imperfections in the existing = 
further experience may have unfolded. The subject is of so much —— > 
in my estimation, as to excite a constant solicitude that the consideration o 
it may be renewed until the greatest attainable perfection shall be neem 
plished. Time is wearing away some advantages for forwarding the object, 
while none better deserves the persevering attention of the public councils. 

‘‘ PRESIDENT JEFFERSON, 1801. 


“These considerations render important that we should, at every session, 
continue to amend the defects which from time to time show themselves in 
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the laws for regulating the militia, until they are sufficiently perfect. Nor 
should we now, or at any time, separate until we can say we have done 
everything for the militia which we could do were an enemy at our door. 


‘“PRESIDENT JEFFERSON, 1802. 


“Considering that our regular troops are employed for local purposes, and 
that the militia is our govarel reliance for great and sudden emergencies, you 
will doubtless think this institution were of a review, and give it those im- 
provements of which you find it susceptible. 


“PRESIDENT JEFFERSON, 1804. 
‘*Should any improvement occur in the militia system, that will be always 
seasonable: 
“PRESIDENT JEFFERSON, 1805. 


“T can not, then, but earnestly recommend to your early consideration 
the expediency of so modifying our militia system | by a separation of the 
more active part from that which is less so, we may draw from it, when nec- 
essary, an efficient corps for real and active service, and to be called to it 
in regular rotation. 


“ PRESIDENT JEFFERSON, 1806. 


“A militia so organized that its effective portions can be called to any point 
in the Union, or volunteers instead of them, to serve a sufficient time, are 
means which may always be ready, 7 never preying on our resources until 
actually called into use. They will maintain the public interests while a 
more permanent force shall be in course of preparation. But much will de- 
pend onthe promptitude with which these means can be brought into activity. 


“ PRESIDENT JEFFERSON, 1808. 


“Fora peonse who are free, and who mean to remain so, a well organized 
and armed militia is their best security. It is therefore incumbent on us at 
every meeting to revise the condition of the militia and to ask ourselves if 
it is prepared to repel a powerful enemy at every point of our territories 
exposed to invasion. Some of the States have paid a laudable attention to 
this subject; but every degree of neglect is to be found among others. Con- 
gress alone has power to produce a uniform state of preparation in this great 
organ of defense; the interest which they so deeply feel in their own and 
their country’s security will present this as among the most important ob- 
jects of their deliberation. 


‘PRESIDENT MADISON, 1809, 


‘Whatever may be the course of your deliberations on the subject of our 
military establishments, I should fail in my duty in not recommending to 
your serious attention the importance of giving to our militia, the great bul- 
wark of our security and resource of our power, an organization the best 
i to eventual situations for which the United States ought to be pre- 
pared, 


‘“ PRESIDENT MADISON, 1810, 


“These preparations for arming the militia having thus far provided for 
one of the objects contemplated by the power vested in Congress with respect 
to that great bulwark of the public safety, it is for their consideration whether 
further provisions are not requisite for the other contemplated objects of or- 
ganization and discipline. To give to this great mass of physical and moral 
force the efficiency which it merits and is capable of receiving, it is indispen- 
sable that they should be instructed and practiced in the rules by which they 
are to be governed. Toward an accomplishment of this important work I 
recommend for the consideration of Congress the expediency of instituting a 
system which shall in the first instance call into the field, at the public ex- 
pense and for a given time, certain portions of the commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers. The instruction and discipline thus acquired would 
gradually diffuse one the entire body of the militia that practical knowl- 
edge and promptitude for active service which are the great ends to be pur- 
sued. Experience has left no doubt either of the necessity or of the efficacy 
of competent military skill in those portions of an army in fitting it for the 
final duties which it may have to perform. 


“PRESIDENT MADISON, 1812. 


“A revision of the militia laws, for the purpose of rendering them more 
systematic and better adapting them to emergencies of war, is at this time 
particularly desirable. 

“PRESIDENT MADISON, 1813. 


‘‘The militia being always to be regarded as the great bulwark of defense 
and security for free States, and the Constitution having wisely committed 
to the national authority a use of that force, as the best provision against 
an unsafe military establishment, as well as a resource peculiarly adapted to 
a country having the extent and the exposure of the United States, I recom- 
mend to Congress a revision of the militia laws for the perpese of securing 
more effectually the services of all detachments called into the employment 
and placed under the Government of the United States. 


“PRESIDENT MADISON, 1814. 


“T earnestly renew at the same time a recommendation of such changes in 
the system of the militia as by classing and disciplining for the most prompt 
and active service the portions most capable of it will give to that great re- 
source for the public safety all the required energy and efficiency. 

““ PRESIDENT MADISON, 1815, 


“And I can not press too much on the attention of Congress such a classi- 
fication and organization of the militia as will most effectually render it the 
safeguard of a free State. If experience has shown in the recent splendid 
achievements of militia the value of this resource for public defense, it has 
shown also the importance of that skill in the use of arms, and that famil- 
larity with the essential rules of discipline which can not be expected from 
the regulations now in force. With this subject is intimately connected the 
necessity of accommodating the laws, in every respect, to the great object of 
enabling the political authority of the Union to em loy promptly and effec- 


ey the physical power of the Union in the cases designated by the Consti- 
on. 


‘PRESIDENT MADISON, 1816. 


“An efficient militia is authorized and contemplated by the Constitution 
and required by the spirit and safety of free government. The present or- 
ganization of our militia is universally regarded as less efficient than it ought 
> be made, and no organization can be better calculated to give to it its due 

ree than a classification which will assign the foremost place in the defense 
9 the country to that portion of its citizens whose activity and animation 
- st enable them to rally to its standard. Besides the consideration that a 
— of peace is the time when the change can be made with the most con- 
venience and equity, it will now be aided by the experience of a recent war, 
in which the militia bore so interesting a part. 


“PRESIDENT MONROE, 1817. 


“An improvement in the eae and discipline of the militia is one 
of the great objects which claims the unremitted attention of Congress. 


““PRESIDENT MONROK, 1822. 


“T have to add that in proportion as our regular force is small should the 
instruction and discipline of the militia, the great resource on which we rely, 
be pushed to the utmost extent that circumstances will admit. 


“PRESIDENT MONROE, 1823. 


“As the defense and even the liberties of the country must depend in times 
of imminent danger on the militia, it is of the highest importance that it be 
well organized, armed, and disciplined throughout the Union. 


“PRESIDENT ADAMS, 1825. 


“The organization of the militia is yet more indispensable to the liberties 
of the country. It is only by an effective militia that we can at once enjoy 
the repose of peace and bid defiance to foreign aggression; it is by the mili- 
tia that we are constituted an armed nation, standing in perpetual panoply 
of defense in the presence of all the other nations of the arth. To this end 
it would be necessary so to shape its organization as to give it a more united 
andactive ene There are laws for establishing a uniform militia through- 
out the United States and for arming and equipping its whole body. But it 
is a body of dislocated members, without the vigor of unity,and having little 
of uniformity but the name. To infuse into this most important institution 
the power of which it is susceptible, and to make it available for the defense 
of the Union at the shortest notice and at the smallest expense of time, of 
life, and of treasure, are among the benefits to be expected from the perse- 
vering deliberations of Congress. 


“PRESIDENT ADAMS, 1826. 


“The occasion was thought favorable for consulting the same board, aided 
by the results of a correspondence with the governors of the several States 
and Territories and other citizens of intelligence and experience, upon the 
acknowledged defective condition of our militia system and of the improve- 
ments of which it is susceptible. The report of the board upon this subject 
is also submitted for your consideration. 


“ PRESIDENT JACKSON, 1832. 


“Tf in asserting rights or in repelling wrongs war should come upon us, our 
regular force should be incr toan extent proportioned to an emergency, 
and our present small Army is a nucleus around which such force could be 
formed and embodied. But for purposes of defense, under ordinary circum- 
stances, we must rely upon the electors of the country. Those by whom and 
for whom the Government was instituted and is supported will constitute 
- protection in the hour of danger, as they do its check in the hour of 
safety. 

“But it is obvious that the militia system is imperfect. Much time is lost, 
much unnecessary expense incurred, and much public property wasted 
under the present arrangement. Little useful knowledge is gained by the 
musters and drills now established, and the whole subject evidently requires 
a thorough examination. Whether a plan of classification remedying these 
defects and providing for a system of instruction might not be adopted is 
submitted to the consideration of Congress. The Constitution has vested in 
the General Government an independent authority upon the subject of the 
militia which renders its action essential to the establishment or improve- 
ment of the system, and I recommend the matter to your consideration, in 
the conviction that the state of this important arm of the public defense 
requires your attention. 


‘* PRESIDENT JACKSON, 1835. 


**Occurrences to which we, as well as other nations, are liable, both in our 
internal and external relations, point to the necessity of an efficient organi- 
zation of the militia. I am again induced by the importance of the subject 
to bring it to your attention. To suppress domestic violence, and to repel 
foreign invasion, should these calamities overtake us, we must rely in the 
first instance upon the great body of the community whose will has insti- 
tuted and whose power must support the Government. 


“PRESIDENT JACKSON, 1836. 


“In this connection it is also proper to remind you that the defects in our 
present militia system are every day rendered more apparent. The duty of 
making further provision by law for organizing, arming, and disciplining 
this armed defense has been so repeatedly presented to Congress, by myself 
and my predecessors, that I deem it sufficient on this occasion to refer to the 
last annual message and to former Executive communications in which the 
subject has been discussed. 


“PRESIDENT VAN BUREN, 1687. 


“It is not, however, compatible with the interests of the people to main- 
tain, in time of peace, a regular force adequate to the defense of our exten- 
sive frontiers. Tn periods of danger and alarm we must rely principally 
upon a well-organized militia, and some general arrangement that will ren- 
der this description of force more efficient has long been asubject of anxious 
solicitude. It was recommended # the first Congress by General Washing- 
ton, and has since been Segueenney brought to your notice, and recently its 
importance strongly urged by my immediate predecessor. The provisionin 
the Constitution that renders it necessary toadopta uniform system of organi- 
zation for the militia throughout the United States presents an insurmount- 
able obstacle to an effective arrangement by the classification heretofore 
proposed, and I invite your attention to the plan which will be submitted by 
the Secretary of War, for the organization of volunteer corps and the in- 
struction of the militia officers, as more simple and practicable, if not equally 
advantageous as a general arrangement of the whole militia of the United 
States. 

“ PRESIDENT VAN BUREN, 1838. 


“JT would again call your attention to the subjects connected with and 
essential to the military defenses of the country, which were submitted to 
you at the session, but which were not acted upon, as is supposed, for 
want of time. The most important of them is the organization of the militia 
on the maritime and inland frontiers. This measure is deemed important, as 
it is believed that it will furnish an effective volunteer force in aid of the 
Regular Army, and may form the basis for a general system of organization 
for the entire militia of the United States. 


“PRESIDENT VAN BUREN, 15839. 


“The present condition of the defenses of our principal seaports and navy- 
yards, as represented by the accompanying report of the Secretary of War, 
calls for the early and serious attention of Congress, and, as connecting itself 
intimately with this subject, Ican not recommend too strongly to your con- 
sideration the plan submitted by that officer for the organization of the 
militia of the United States. 


“ PRESIDENT TYLER, 1843. 


“Tn all cases of emergency the reliance of the country is properly placed 
in the militia of the several States, and it may well deserve the consideration 
of Congress whether a new and more perfect organization might not be in- 
troduced, looking mainly to the volunteer companies of the Union for the 
present and of easy application to the great body of the militia in time of 
war. 
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** PRESIDENT LINCOLN, 1861. 


“The recommendation of the Secretary (of War) for the organization of 
the militia on a uniform basis isa subject of vital importance to the future 
safety of the country, and is commended to the serious attention of Congress. 


“PRESIDENT HAYES, 1880. 


_ “Attention is asked to the necessity of providing by legislation for organ- 
izing, arming, and disciplining the active militia of the country, and liberal 
appropriations are recommended in this behalf. 


** PRESIDENT ARTHUR, 1882 AND 1883. 


‘I invite the attention of Congress to the propriety of making more ade- 
quate provision for arming and equipping the militia. 

“From the reports of these (United States Army) officers I am induced to 
believe that the encouragement of the State militia organizations by the Na- 
tional Government would be followed by very gratifying results and would 
afford it in sudden emergencies the aid of a large body of volunteers educated 
in the performance of military duties. 


“PRESIDENT HARRISON, 1890, 


“The encouragement that has been extended to the militia of the States 
should be continued and enlarged. These military organizations constitute 
in a large sense the Army of the United States, while about five-sixths of the 
annual cost of their maintenance is defrayed by the States. 


*" PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, 18%. 


‘The appropriations for its (organized militia) support by the several 
States approximate $2,800,000 annually, and $400,000 is contributed by the 
General Government. Investigation shows these troops to be usually well 
drilled and inspired with much military interest, but in many instances they 
are so deficient in proper arms and equipment that a sudden call to active 
duty would find them manegiony peTpases for field service. I therefore 
recommend that prompt measures be taken to remedy this condition and 







that ev encouragement be given to this deserving body of unpaid volun- 
tary citizen soldiers, upon whose assistance we must largely rely in time of 
trouble. 


“PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, 1901. 


‘‘Our militia law is obsolete and worthless. The organization and arma- 
ment of our National Guard of the several States * * * should be made 
identical with those provided for the regular forces. The obligations and 
duties of the guard in time of war should be carefully defined. * * * Itis 
utterly impossible in the excitement and haste of impending war to do this 
satisfactorily if the arrangements have not been made long beforehand. 

ae .8 the State troops, being already armed and equipped, would be 
ready for immediate service. This was based on the supposition that the 
arms and equipments were in good condition, an expectation not generally 
realized during the war. It is probable that the troops would have been 
ready for service as quickly by being equipped anew. 

“As these troops (volunteer, first call) were mainly from the National 
Guards of the different States, it was understood that they were well equipped, 

* which supposition was not realized.” 

Your committee has endeavored to provide a plan as simple and practical 
as possible to place the militia of the country upon an adequate oad satisfac- 
tory footing, so that in time of danger it would be immediately available for 
national defense. The committee believes that that end can be accomplished 
without changing, or attempting to change, the long established relations 
between the General Government and the States, and with that end in view 
that such legislation as is recommended should be in substantial conformity 
to the following conditions: 

i. The obsolete and inoperative sections of the general militia law should 
be req led 

2 se portions of the original statute which continue to have operative 
force should be brought into conformity with existing military conditions. 

3. The organization and discipline of the militia should, for the sake of 
uniformity of instruction, comform to that prevailing in the Army. 

4. The cooperation of the Federal Government should be so regulated as 
to make it reasonably certain that its expenditures for the maintenance and 
armament of the militia should hereafter be conditioned or made to depend 
upon such return, in the way of improved organization and increased effi- 
ciency, as will be calculated to justify its liberality in the matter of appro- 
priations 






THE GENERAL MILITIA LAW OF 179. 


The original enactment on this subject was the act of May 8, 1792 (1 Stat.. 


271), and is embodied, with some modifications presently to be discussed, in 
the revision of the statutes in 1874 as Title XVI, sections 1625 to 1661, of the 
Revised Statutes 

The sections of the proposed enactment will be discussed in the order in 
w! “e recommended for adoption. 





t enacted, etc., SECTION 1. That the militia shall consist of every able- 
le citizen of the respective States, Territories, and the District of 
ibia, and every able-bodied male of foreign birth who has declared his 
ition to become a citizen, who is more than 18 and less than 45 years of 
re, and shall be divided into three classes—the organized militia. to be 
»wn as the National Guard of the State, Territory, or District of Colum- 
bia, or by such other designations as may be given them by the laws of the 
tive States or Territories, the National Volunteer Reserve as provided 
in this act, and the remainder to be known as the Reserve Militia.” 

This section prescribes the basis of enrollment, conforming in that regard 
to the corresponding definition of the obligation of citizens, and of aliens 
who have declared their intention to become such, which is embodied in the 

lated the establishment of militia districts 


act of April 22, 1898. 

The original enactment contem 
tn the several States composing the Union. Ineach of these a company of 
militia was to be maintained, which was to be under the supervision of a 
captain, the territorial area composing such district being indefinitely de- 
ecribed in the statute as ‘the bounds of his company.” It is fair to presume 
that the districts so created were more exactly described in the legislation 
of the several States in respect to their militia, adopted subsequently to the 
enactment of the general militia law, but such enactments were not general, 
and legislative interest in militia matters languished until, in the first quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century, it became practically obsolete as a part of the 
constitutional military establishment. 

The first section of the act of May 8, 1792. assuming the existence of the 
company district above described, makes every able-bodied male citizen of 





the respective States resident therein who is of the age of i8 years and under | 


“enrolled” as distinguished from the 





the age of 45 yearsa member of the 

*‘embodied ” militia—a distinction which will be presently explained. The 
same section provided for the enrollment, which was to be made by the cap- | 
tain, and the second section specifically described the persons or classes of 








rsons who are exempted from enrollment. Itis only necessary to observe 
in respect to the foregoing provision for enrollment that it has been obso- 


lete, in fact, for nearly a century; and is entirely impracticable at the pres- 
ent time, if for no other reason because it makes a demand upon the citizen 
for military service which is, in some respects, considerably more extensive 
than any which prevails in the continental states of Europe, where military 
forces are raised by conscription; for where a system of conscription exists 
a considerable portion of the able-bodied male population, by drawing fortu- 
nate numbers, escape military service, which would have been impossible 
under a rigorous enforcement of the enrollment clauses of the legislation of 
1792, the operation of which would have called into the militia service the en- 
tire able-bodied male population of the United States. 

The national volunteer reserve provided for is a new subject of proposed 
legislation, and we believe it is warranted for strategic purposes. 

History shows that within the one hundred and seventy-one years from 
1700 to 1871, inclusive, less than ten instances have occurred in which declara- 
tions of war have preceded hostilities. On the other hand, 107 cases are re- 
corded in which hostilities have been begun by Europe or by the United 
States of America without previous declaration of war. 


“HISTORICAL EXTRACTS SHOWING WHERE HOSTILITIES BEGAN WITHOUT 
DECLARATIONS OF WAR. 


“The year 1700 opened with profound peace, yet on March 12, without pub- 


| lic declaration of war, 40,000 Saxons under General Fleming swept down be- 


fore Riga, then belonging to Sweden. 

‘**In the month of December, 1700, French troops arrived by night and took 
possession of the strongest places in Spanish Flanders. 

**On July 28, 1701, Marshal Catinat, with a French corps d’armée, took pos- 
session of the Alpine passes and descended into Lombardy. 

‘During the early part of the winter of 1701 Prince Eugene seized, without 
declaration of war, Canneto and other places in the territories of Guastalla, 

-arma, and Modena. 
“Throughout 1701 a naval war was carried on by England and Holland 


against France, but a formal declaration of war was not declared for several 


months after hostilities had been carried on. 


troops and ordered them cut to 


prise dictated terms to the Pope. 


“In 1708 the Pope of Rome attacked by surprise a body of German imperial 
yieces with great barbarity; also, 
‘In 1708 the English fleet sullenty appeared at Civita Vecchia and by sur- 


**In 1714 the Turks by sudden invasion seized from Venice the Morea with- 
out declaration of war. 

“In 1715 England in peace seized Swedish provinces. 

“In August, 1717, during peace,a fleet of war vessels carrying 9,000 men 
left Barcelona secretly for Sardinia. Cagliari, the capital, was surrendered 
to the Spaniards. 

‘In 1719 Spain secretly prepared an expedition and seized Messina and the 
greater part of Sicily. 

“The first case in the eighteenth century when declaration preceded war 
was in 1719, when France and England joined in war against Spain. 

“In 1726, without declaration of war, a British squadron under Admiral 


Hosin was sent to the West Indies and blockaded Porto Bello. 


“In 1727 Spain, at peace with England, laid siege to Gibraltar from Febru- 
ary 11 to November 23. 

“In 1733 Russia invaded Poland without a declaration of war. 

“In 1739 reprisals preceded war between Spain and England. 
declared by England October, 1739. 

1740, the first Silesian war. 

“1741, naval fights between France and England without declaration of 
war. 

“1742, without declaration of war, Naples, by action of an English admiral, 
forced to become neutral. 

“On June 27, 1743, the battle of Dettingen was fought, at which time no 
declaration of war had been made, nor was it made until March 20,1744, when 
France declared war against England. 

*On August 9, 1744, Saxony and Bohemia were invaded by Frederick with- 
out declaration of war. 

‘In 1747, sudden invasion of Holland by the French, in which the French 
secured all the advantages of sudden attack. 

“In 1754, France and England put forth hostile claims in America without 
declaration of war or notice. Fighting commenced between English and 
Virginia troops on the one hand and French on the other. 

**On May 17, 1756, Fngland declared war on France. 

“In August, 1756, Frederick the Great suddenly invaded Saxony with 75,000 
men. He did not publish a declaration until after crossing the frontier. _ 

“In 1759, the Dutch commenced hostilities in India against the English 
without proclamation of war. . 

“In June, 1770, 1,700 Spanish soldiers and mariners with five frigates and a 
train of artillery and ordnance stores arrived at Port Egmont, when ymnly two 
sloops of war and a miserable blockhouse with four guns constituted all the 
means of defense. Articles of capitulation were immediately concluded 

“In 1777 Austrian troops numbering many thousands entered lower Ba- 

varia and seized every important place, no declaration of war having been 
previously declared. . 

‘On February 6, 1778, France signed secretly a treaty with Franklin, en- 
gaging to give assistance to the American colonies. France did not then 
declare war upon England. 

*In 1779 Spain joined France in a war against England. 5 

‘On April 21, 1784, Austria sent a detachment of troops into Dutch torr! 
tories and took possession of Fort Lillo. : 

“On December 20, 1787, before the declaration of war was issued, Austria 
sent six regiments into Turkey for the purpose of surprising the Purkisa 
fortress Belgrade. Declaration of war was not declared until July 10, 1755. 

“In July, 1789, a Spanish frigate of 26 guns captured two English vesse!s 
and seized a settlement. 

“On April 20, 1792, France declared war against the Empire of Germa 

‘On September 28, 1792, the French Republic surprised Nice, Montat! 
and Ville Franche, in the Kingdom of Sardinia, during peace. 

“In the same year, without declaration of war, the French Repub! 
dered invasion of neutral Switzerland. - 

“On July 1, 1793, France declared war upon England, Spain, and the Neth- 
erlands : 

“In 1795 England seized Dutch colonies, capturing the island of Ceyion 
without fighting, no declaration of war having previously been made 

‘In 1796 the French republican army, without declaration of war, d 
forts and territories of the States of the Church, Naples, Tuscany, Parma, 
Modena, etc. 

“On January 28, 1798 q 
moved against France, and France took possession of Navarra, 5uza, 
Coni. No declaration of war was made in any instance. . ; 
| “On September 5, 18%), Russia seized two British ships in Russian ports 

and sent their crews prisoners into the interior without declaration of wei 
“On July 14, 1801, reprisals were ordered by the English cabinet. Al 
' Swedish, Danish, and Russian ve zed and a 


War was 
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large English fleet under Sir Hyde Parker was dispatched to the Baltic, al- 
though there was no declaration of war. 

“On March 20the Swedish inland steamer Bartholomew, wholly unprepared 
for any defense, surrendered at the first summons toa force of three regi- 
ments of foot and a detachment of artillery under Lieutenant-General Trigge 
and a squadron under Rear-Admiral Duckworth. 

‘In 1802 Napoleon sent a force of 20,000 men into friendly Switzerland and 
seized by surprise Soleure, Zurich, and Berne. 

‘On November 23, 1806, the Russian army, during negotiations and after 
full concessions, suddenly invaded Moldavia and seized Chotsim, Bender, and 

assi. 
° “In 1806 England sent an expedition against Curacoa; her fleet suddenly 
entered the harbor, and Fort Amsterdam was assaulted and captured. 

*On March 6, 1807, England sent an expedition, during negotiations, into 
Egypt, oe on the 2ist of March the governor of Alexandria accepted terms 
of capitulation. 

- In 1807 the English man-of-mar Leopard, 52 guns, demanded of the Ches- 
apeake, an American frigate cruising off Virginia, the requisition of some 
English deserters on board the Chesapeake. The American captain denied 
the right of search, whereupon the Leopard fired a broadside, killing and 
wounding several Americans in time of peace. 

‘In 1812 Napoleon by sudden attack on troops of Kowno declared war 
with Russia. 

“On June 18, 1812, the United States declared war against Great Britain. 
During the month of April previous, however, a general embargo was laid 
by Congress upon all vessels in the harbors of the United States for seventy 
days. 

“In 1815 Murat, King of Naples, attacked Austria without notice. 

“In 1816 Portugal invaded the Spanish possessions on the river Plate with- 
out explanation or previous declaration. 

¢.- _ the United States, during peace with Spain, seized Pensacola and 
St. Marks. 

‘In 1821 the United States seized a French shi 

‘In 1826 the King of § 
willful falsehood without 


during time of peace. 

in carried on hostilities against Portugal with 
eclaring war, but piteeieg friendship. 

“During the same year England, without declaration of war on Spain, 
dispatched troops to fight the Spaniards. 

“In 1827 the Turkish fleet was destroyed by Russia, England, and France 
without warning of war. oe 

‘*In 1828 the Russo-Turkish war occurred. Hostilities on both sides pre- 
ceded declaration of war. 

‘In the same year France sent an expedition against the Turks in Greece 
and captured five fortresses. 

“In 1831, without declaration of war, Russia fired into, sank, and cap- 
tured Greek ships and joined in a formal attack upon Poros. 

“During this same year a French admiral carried off the whole Portu- 
guese fleet and converted reprisals into war. And the King of Holland 
pressed his troops into a and in nine days crushed the Belgian forces. 

‘On February 22, 1832, France sent a squadron with troops and captured 
Ancona by sudden surprise during absolute peace between France and Rome. 

‘In 1834 the Spanish army, without notice, crossed the Portuguese fron- 
i and, by a forced march, surprised and defeated the force under Don 
Carlos. 

‘In 1835 the inhabitants of Texas raised the standard of revolt against 
the Mexican Government, and declared themselves independent. 

“During the year 1838 an invasion of Canada took place under circum- 
stances described in the United States Congress as such ‘That the people 
were at war while their Governments were at peace.’ 

“On the 17th of April, 1840, the British ships of war inthe vicinity of Na- 
ples commenced hostilities and captured a number of Neapolitan vessels, and 
an embargo was laid on all ports of Malta that bore the Sicilian flag. 

‘In 1844 hostilities by France against Morocco commenced by Erince de 
Joinville on not receiving a eT answer to an ultimatum. 

“On May 13, 1846, the Congress of the United States pemees & resolution 
that, by virtue of the constitutional aumaes vested in them, declared that 
astateof war existed between the Republic of Mexico and the United States. 
The President in his message recited many and various acts of hostilities 
prior to any declaration of war. 

“In 1847 a revolutionary junta had been established in Portugal and was 
carrying on a war against the Queen. The war having dragged on for some 
time, England, France, and Spain agreed to interfere, but no declaration of 
war was made, 

‘Tn 1848 the Italian seuervootenee? war broke out; the King of Piedmont 
at once joined his armies to those of the Italians, and the war, from its nature, 
was carried on without any formal notice. 

“On April 25, 1849, the French General Oudinot entered citadel Civitaé Vec- 
chia. The Roman Assembly protested in the name of God and the people 
against this unexpected invasion. A short timeafter there followed the siege 
and capture of Rome. 


oad In 1850 and 1851 the United States waged the “ unofficial’ war against 
a. 

‘‘Tn 1853 and 1854 the Crimean war was waged. Hostilities preceded war 
as follows: The Russian Government seized the Danubian Principalities. 

‘On May 31 the order for the passage of the Pruth was passed. 

“On June 2, before it was known in London, orders were sent to English 
and French admirals to move up the Besike Bay. 

“¢ mn October 22 the English and French fleet, under orders from London 
and Paris, entered the Dardanelles in express breach of treaty of 1841. 

On October 23 Turkey declared war upon Russia and crossed the Danube 

to expel the Russians. 

‘In 1859, France and Italy against Austria. The Austrian Government 
alleged that the actual commencement of this war was on both sides (as be- 
ae France and Austria) declared to be due to prior hostile acts, not 


., Jn May 5, 1860, Garibaldi sailed from Genoa with 2,000 troops to wrest 
Bicily from the King of Naples. 
. n 1863 war between Austria and Prussia on one side and Denmark on 
1¢ other virtually commenced by the occupation of Holstein and Lauen- 
burg by the troops of the two great powers. 
In 1870, the war between France and Germany, the declaration of war 

clearly preceded war.” 

These facts rove the necessity of a wise people being prepared for any 
emergency, hile at present there may be no probability of any foreign 
power waging war against the United States, yet, asan intelligent nation, 
we show! not in our repose of security lose sight of the possibilities of 
a ‘an event. Great Britain, if uninterrupted, could place within forty 
Gays an army of 100,900 men in the midst of the greatest wheat-producing 
Section of our country. 
N = Sddition to the wheat fields, the lumber regions and the ore bedsof the 
a rthwest, the entire output of which would be controlled by the presence 
St = army of occupation moving from Winnipeg south into the United 
= ates, and thus qutng the Northern Pacific Railroad, Great Britain would, 
y means of her light-draft gunboats, have control of the Great Lakes and 


thus have an uninterrupted water communication, except when the ice of 
winter prevented, between the left wing of the army of oceupation of the 
Northwest, resting at Duluth, and the right wing of thearmy of the North- 
east, with its right resting probably on Lake Erie. 

This army would be composed of the troops of the home garrisons in the 
United Kingdom and Ireland and of levies from Bermuda and Jamaica and 
all the militia and volunteers of Canada. Great Britain constantly keeps in 
her squadron, which is at Bermuda or Halifax, or between these two points, 
from four to five fine gunboats of such a draft as will allow them to pass 
through the St. Lawrence system of canals into Lake Ontario, and by the 
Welland Canal into Lake Erie. These vessels, without infraction of treaty, 
and indeed probably without our knowledge, can pass so far up the St. 
Lawrence that the time required for them to enter and cross Ontario and 
pass through the Welland Canal into Lake Erie must be estimated in hours 
rather than days. Once there, and even if we succeeded in successfully dis- 

uting the passage through the Detroit River and Lake St. Clair into Lake 
iraros, there would nevertheless lie at their mercy the cities of Buffalo, Dun- 
kirk, Erie, Cleveland, Toledo, Sandusky, and other cities and villages on the 
south shore of Lake Erie. 

Treaty stipulations prevent our having a fleet on the lakes, and to-day in 
that region the antiquated and obsolete man-of-war (?) Michigan not unfitly 
represents the majesty of our naval power. 

s there any way to prevent the mobilization of this great army and the 
paceage of these vessels? The answer can not be given positively in a word. 
here is if we have an efficient militia system; there is not if we have not; 
for our skeleton of an army, numbering less than 65,000 men, scattered from 
one end of this great country to the other, and from the North to the South, 
and a large proportion of it serving in the Philippines, Porto Rico, and 
Hawaii, forms nothing more than a picked guard to sound thealarm. The 
St. Lawrence canals are all upon the far side of the St. Lawrence from us, 
with one exception, which is the Beauharnois (called in the local tongue 
* Barnway’’). 

This, it is true, lies upon our side of the river, although, of course, upon 
Canadian soil, but its exposed position in case of war is as well known to 
England and Canada as ourselves, and consequently a canal to replace it has 
been projected on the other side of the St. Lawrence; surveys have been 
made, and probably work upon it has already been begun. Still, a bold and 
efficient force under a dashing leader might reach some of the St. Lawrence 
canals in time to a them; but the natural movement would be upon the 
Welland. With an effective force of militia such as we should have the Wel- 
land Canal can be seized and held, the movement of troops upon the St. Law- 
rence can be checked, and before the thirty-six days, to which allusion has 
been made in the first part of this report, have passed the line of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railroad can be in our possession. ut that these things should 
be possible, it is essential that the United States should be able to mobilize a 
force of 100,000 men in not less than forty-eight hours. 

We can have millionsif we can spare the time to raise, equip, drill, and 
discipline volunteers, but time is exactly the element which the wary enem 
will not allow us, and therefore our only safeguard lies ina militia whic 
can give us an effective “first line” of 100,000 men in forty-eight hours. It is 
not reasonable to suppose that for this short notice we can obtain more than 
75 per cent of the paper force; and, therefore, while our militia should be 
200,000 men, it is absolutely unsafe for it to be less than 150,000. But to have 
a force of this size more money is needed. The States already appropriate 
more for the militia than the United States. Itisa popular delusion that 
the money which is annually appropriated by the United States for arming 
and equipping the militia is money given to the militia. 

The law states that this money is appropriated for the purpose of “ pro- 
viding” arms, etc. Thatis to say, the United States appropriates this money 
and with it buys or manufactures war material, which material, instead of 
being placed in storehouses, is intrusted to the National Guard of the States 
and Territories; and while some of it of course is, of necessity, worn-out in 
the drilling and ne of this reserve of volunteers, all of it that is 
serviceable—te quote the language of the law—*‘ shall remain the property of 
the United States,” and in the event of need, can be and will be ntilized by 
the United States in arming and equipping its troops. The money thus ap- 
propriated should therefore be looked upon not only as money expended for 
the benefit of the militia, but as funds provided for the very necessary pur- 
pose of preparing a reserve stock of war material for use in emergencies. 

Reference has been made to how important an element time is. The fol- 
lowing is quoted from a lecture delivered _by Capt. D. M. Taylor, Ordnance 
Department, United States Army, at San Francisco in 1885: 

“With the introduction of steam, electricity, and arms of precision, the 
‘pomp and circumstance of glorious war’ went out, and with them de- 
parted the dignified slowness which characterized military operations of the 
yeriod when combatants took their time about wars, and their duration was 
rom seven to thirty years. Modern wars are short and sharp. In this con- 
nection the following dates are instructive: 





— 











Year. | War. a. | Decisive battle. \Days. 
a France and Austria .| May 3 Solferino, June 24 .........} 52 
a Dano-German ......- | Jan. 16 | Fall of Duppel, Apr. 18-..-.-.| 93 
I aks Austro-Prussian. --.- | June 16 | Sadowa, July 3-.......-... 17 
Rok ca | Austro-Italian -...... | June 20 | Lissa, July 20--..........- 30 
SRR Franco-German ..-. + July 15 | Sedan, Sept. 2 ............- 49 


“So that we see in many instances the fate of war has been decided and 
its decisive battles fought in fewer days from the declaration of war than is 
needed in shipbuilding England to prepare the plans and let the bids for one 
class of unarmored vessels.” 

The Constitution provides for appropriations for the support of the Army 
and Navy. It further provides for organizing, arming, ona disciplining the 
militia, thus authorizing an appropriation for the common defense. 

All that is undertaken by section 24 of the bill is to provide who shall con- 
stitute the national volunteer reserve. They do not become a part of the 
standing Army of the United States. All that could be done would be, under 
the direction of the Secretary of War, to provide for their organization, drill, 
inspection, instruction, and give authority in time of threatened war to call 
them out, and upon declaration of war by Congress to make them a part of 
the volunteer force of the United States. : wat 

This section provides an elastic organization for the embodied militia con- 
forming to the present composition of similar troops in the Army, and 
changing in the future as Congress may see fit from time to time to make 
changes in the composition of the corresponding organizations in the Regu- 
lar Army. 

The objects of the provision that “‘ the organization, armament, and disci- 
pline of the organized militia * * * shall be the same as that which is 

* * prescribed * * * for the Regular and Volunteer Armies of the 
United States” are twofold. 
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First, that in time of peace there shall be uniformity of instruction, and 
second. in time of war organization shall be identical, to avoid confusion. 

While at the time of entry into the service of the United States interpre- 
tation of the requirement relating to organization might be strict, in time 
of peace it might properly be liberal, when not interfering with the true in- 
tent of the provision. 

Thus, while in time of peace a company, troop, battery, battalion, or regi- 
ment of infantry or cavairy might, as a necessity of instruction or adminis- 


tration, have assigned or detailed to it extra officers to perform the duties | 


of extra heutenants, battalion adjutants, and quartermasters, inspectors of 
small-arms practice, assistant surgeons, etc., these officers, unless subse- 
quently provided for in the regular and volunteer service, would be relieved 
rom duty at the time of entry into the United States service of the organi- 
zation to which attached, but might conveniently fill vacancies in line or staff 
at such time or fill other offices of usefulness in the service. 
of tradition, the fact remains that all necessities, tactical and ad- 
ministrative, are best metin all cases by requirements of three battalions of 
fourcompanies each. It isnot unreasonable toassume that with the increased 
public appreciation of the importance of the organized militia under the new 
aw, the necessary increase of companiesand recruiting would follow. While 
a regiment of ten companies might be considered as untactical (except under 
Upton’s discarded tactics), even in the regular service a regiment might 
properly be left at eight companies pending recruitment toa full regiment 
or as a ten-company regiment divided into three battalions, two to consist of 
three companies only. 

In case of separate companies of infantry or troops of cavalry, if the or- 
ganization is similar to that of the corresponding body in the regular service, 
and conditions are inconvenient to attach them toa battalion, squadron, or 
regiment existing, it would not appear to be violating section 4 that such 
ce mpany or troop should remain unattached until a larger unit should be 
created. 

As to spacial numerical or other designation, there appears to be nothing 
in the new law to conflict with present nomenclature. yhen forming part 
of a battalion or squadron or regiment, the present designations might still 
be presery ed. 

In cases of existing bodies of engineers or artillery, organized as regiments, 
conceding the necessity of such organizations for administrative and instruc- 
tion purposes, this organization does not differ from the Regular Army or- 
ganization, except in name, which is not important. If the same number of 
companies of the Regular Artillery or Engineer Corps were assembled per- 
manently at one post they might pri perly be commanded and administered 
by detailed field and staff officers and noncommissioned staff, as is the case 
of National Guard heavy artillery and engineer regiments. In the event of 
entry into the United States service, if as coast artillery or engineers, neither 
of these organizations would be brigaded, but split up as the necessities of 
the service should determine. Therefore no change except in the matter of 
the detail of extra officers need be contemplated in such organizations. 

Uniformity of organization, or at least to an extent that will insure uni- 
form instruction in time of peace and absolute uniformity on entry into the 
United States service, may well be considered the very essence of the new 
bill, and any variation or qualification of the terms of section 3 which would 
open the door to a perpetuation of the lack of uniformity now prevailing 
would be most injurious to the service. In comparison, the inconvenience 
involved on the part of the different States in conforming to the spirit and 
letter of the new law would be very slight. 

This section also requires that the “armament” and “discipline” shall 
conform to “that which is now or may hereafter be prescribed by law for 
the Regular and Volunteer armies of the United States.” The requirements 
as to a uniform armament needs no explanation. The provision requirin 
uniformity in discipline replaces a similar requirement of the law of 1792, 
which provided that: 
sec. 1687. The system of discipline and field exercise which is ordered to 
be observed in the different ome of infantry. artillery, and riflemen of the 

Regular Army shall also be observed in such corps, respectively, of the 
militia.” 

From an examination of section 1637 it will be seen that the term “ disci- 
pline,” as used in the section proposed for adoption, relates to the tactics or 
drill regulations of the different arms or corps, and such other books and 
manuals as are provided for the instruction of troops, the purpose being to 
secure uniformity in training in the militia of the several States and at the 
same time to reserve to the States and Territories, respectively, the duty of 
training or disciplining their militia in accordance with the methods pre- 
scribed by Congress, or by the President under its authority and direction. 

Section 3 of the act of May 8, 1792, prescribed a general organization of the 
militia. Each regiment was to consist of 2 battalions of 5 companies each. 
A regiment of 2 battalions was to have a colonel, lieutenant-colonel, 1 major, 
and | chaplain. Anadequate regimental staff was also provided. A sepa- 
rate battalion was commanded by a major, who was not assisted by either a 
commissioned or noncommissioned staff. The company of infantry, which 
was the fundamental unit of the organization, was composed of 1 captain. 1 
lieutenant, 1 ensign, 4 sergeants, 4 corporals, 2 musicians. and 64 privates. 
Each battalion was to have 1 company of “ grenadiers, light infantry, or 


”* SFA 


riflemen,” and it is not quite clear whether this company was to be in addi- | Army 


tion to or to be formed out of the 5 by selection or otherwise. 


The context would indicate, however, that the latter course was contem- | 


plated in the formation of the special company above described. A company 
of artillery was authorized for each division, and was to be composed of 1 
captain, 2 lieutenants, 4 sergeants, 4 eee 6 gunners, 6 bombadiers, 2 
musicians, and 64 privates. A ‘‘troop of horse’ was composed of 1 captain, 
2 lieutenants, 1 cornet, 4 sergeants, 4 onpren. lsaddler, 1 farrier, 1 trump- 
eter, and 64 privates. During the war of the rebellion the organization of 
the militia was modified by the act of July 17, 1862 (12 Stats., 597), which pro- 
vided a ten-company organization for the infantry regiment, and required 
companies of cavalry and artillery to be organized ‘‘as in the regular serv- 
ice.” This statute is still in force. 

The tactical organization of the militia of the several States into brigades 
and divisions was provided for in section 3 of the act of May &, 1792 (sec. 1630, 
Rev. Stat.), by a general requirement that the militia of each State “ shall 
be arranged into divisions, brigades, regiments, battalions, and companies. 
as the legislature of the State may direct.” Each brigade was to consist of 


four regiments, but the composition of the division was not expressly pro- | 


vided: and the divisions, brigades, and regiments were to be numbered at 


office of the State; and “when in the field or in service in the State each 
division, brigade, and regiment shall respectively take rank according to its 
number.” 

The third section also prescribed the number, rank, and duties of the gen- 
eral and staff officers necessary to the command and administration of the 
tactical organizations therein provided for. The act of March 2, 1808 (2 Stats., 
207), made further provision for the general staff of the militia forces. The 
organization prescribed for the militia in the act of May 8, 1792, underwent 
some modification in the act of July 17,1862 (12 Stats., 595), which prescribed 
a regiment of infantry of ten companies, fixed the proportions of artillery 








their formation, the numbering being of record in the adjutant-general’s | Bated tothato the President as commander in chief of all our forces. 


ment of 
rigades. 
Stat- 


and cavalry at one company of each arm for each ten-company re 
infantry, aud established a uniform organization for divisions and 
This enactment, which is embodied in sections 1645-1647 of the Revise 
utes, is still in force. 

An able statement of the reasons why the militia can not be taken out of 
the United States for the purposes of war is to be found in Ordronaux’s Con- 
stitutional Legislation, page 501, from subhead ‘Calling out the militia and 
its government” to the subhead “ Jurisdiction over ceded places,” page 506: 


“CALLING OUT THE MILITIA AND ITS GOVERNMENT. 


“The Constitution distinctly enumerates the three exclusive purposes for 
which the militia may be called into the service of the United States. These 
purposes are: First, to execute the laws of the Union; second, to suppress 
insurrection, and third, to repel invasions. 

“These three occasions, representing necessities of a strictly domestic 
character, plainly indicate that the services required of the militia can be 
rendered only upon the soil of the United States or of its Territories. 
Under these circumstances they still remain the militia of their several 
States, although temporarily in the service of the United States as the supe- 
rior power constitutionally invoked ‘to execute the laws of the Union, to 
suppress insurrection, and to repel invasions.’ In the history of this pro- 
vision of the Constitution there is nothing indicating that it waseven con- 
templated that such troops should be employed for purposes of offensive 
warfare outside the limits of the United States. And itis but just to infer 
that the enumerations of the specific occasions on which alone the militia 
can be called into the service of the General Government was intended as a 
distinct limitation upon their empl. yment. (Kneedler v. Lane, 45 Penn., 
238; Martin v. Mott, 12 Wheat., 19; ckston v. Moore, 5 ibid., I.) 

‘Being the ministers of the law to enforce its commands, they can only 
be summoned by the lawmaking power to act within the extent of its juris- 
diction and in the manner prescribed by the Constitution. They can not, 
consequently, be used to invade the territory of a neighboring country, or 
to enforce any public rights abroad. While serving as State militia they 
do not lose their distinctive character beyond becoming the militia of the 
United States for the time being. 

“It was the hereditary fear of standing armies, as a menace to liberty in 
time of peace, which led the framers of the Constitution to provide that the 
militia should always remain a militia of the States.* 

“It was never designed to be a militia of the United States, nor under the 
control of the President, except when called into actual service under some 
one of the above-enumerated contingencies. Nor was he even to be allowed 
to do so at his arbitrary pleasure, but only after the necessity for so doing 
had been recognized and approved by Congress. 

‘** Remember always [says Mr. Webster] that the great principle of the 
Constitution on that subject is that the militia is the militia of the States, 
and not of the General Government, and being thus the militia of the States, 
there is no part of the Constitution worded with greater care and with a more 
scrupulous eenioete than that which grants and limits the power of Congress 
over it.’ (Works, vol. 2, p. 9.) E a 

“Speaking likewise on this question of the government of the militia, the 
justices of the supreme judicial court of Massachusetts in their opinion upon 
the subject say that: 

** Were it otherwise, were the General and State governments to have 
their own militia, the results would have been that there would be, within 
the bosom of each State, a large embodied military force, not by its organi- 
zation amenable to the laws, or subject to the orders of the State government; 
and also a similar force, on which the General Government would have no 
right to call for aid to repel invasion, suppress insurrection, or execute the 
laws: a state of things not only rendering each to a great extent inefficient 
and powerless, but also entirely destructive of that harmony and union which 
were intended to characterize the combined action of both governments.’ 
(80 Mass. R., 614.) 

“The militia of the States, restricted to domestic purposes alone, are to be 
distinguished, therefore, from the Army pe of the United States, which, 
whether in the form of regular troops or volunteers, may be used to invade 
a foreign country as well as to repel the attack of foreign enemies. The in- 
vasion of Mexico in 1846 and of Canada during the war of 1812 with Great 
Britain are notable instances of this kind. Although in the latter case some 
militia did participate in the battles of Chippewa and Niagara on Canadian 
soil,a portion claimed their constitutional rights and refused to cross the 
frontier. (Hildreth’s Hist. of the U.8., vol. 3, p. 358.) oe 

‘Guilty as they may have been of flagrant insubordination, it is doubtful 
whether any military court could have vindicated its jurisdiction in punish- 
ing this disobedience of an unlawful command. 

+ Prom 1792 (act of May 8, 1792, 1 Stat. L., 271) to 1862 (act of July 17, 1862, 
12 Stat. L., 597) none but free white male citizens could be lawfully enrolled 
in the militia of any of the States. By the latter act ‘all able-bodied male 
citizens between the ages of 18 and 45’ are included, and it is further enacted 
that ‘the militia when so called into service shall be organized in the mode 
prescribed by law for volunteers.’. As a fact, during our civil war. the 
State regiments, whether raised by draft or voluntary enlistments, retained 
the name of their several States with their appropriate numbers, and they 
were called ‘volunteers’ to distinguish them from troops of the Regular 


“By the confiscation act of July 17, 1862 (12 Stat. L., 592), the President 
was authorized to enlist persons of African descent into the Army for the 
suppression of the rebellion. This was the initiation of colored soldiers into 
our Army, and led to the permanent organization of negroregiments. | 

‘The power tocall out the militia and the power to govern them author- 
izes the passage of laws to enforce the call by the infliction of suitable penal- 
ties and the erection of courts tor the trial of offenders. This Congress has 
done in the various acts passed between 1792 and 1862 giving to the President 
the authority to call forth the militia and to provide for their government 
when in active service. (Rev. Stats. U.8., Title XVL.) , 4 

‘In respect to their control the power of the State and General Govern- 
ment over the militia are concurrent in this sense, that the powers 0! the 


| State governments antedating the Constitution, and not having been pro 


hibited by that instrument, still remain with the States until a necessity arises 
calling for the exercise of the superior authority of the General Government 
over the same subject. (Houston v. Moore, 5 Wheat., 1.) ie 

“Then the State authority (except in the matter of training and officering 


them according to the discipline prescribed by Congress) becomes he 
i0 uM 


«Charles II, by his own authority, kept on foot a body of 5,000 troops id 
time of peace, and James II increased the number to 30,000, who were Ess 
out of his civil list. This it was which gave rise to the revolution of | d 
and to the insertion in the Bill of Rights of the clause that “raising oth 
keeping a standing army within the Kingdom in time of peace, unless ‘The 

| the consent of Parliament, is against law. (1 William and Mary, 1689.) ° 
| complaint that George III had done so in the colonies is one of the ren _ 
| set forth in our Declaration of Independence. (Federalist, No. 26; Macs 
lay’s Hist., chap. 23; Hallam’s Const. Hist., chap. 25.) 
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ever, therefore, any body of the militia has entered into the service of the 
United States its authority over them is exclusive and paramount. : 
“As to the command of the militia, the State alone isauthorized to provide 
its officers, but when it has passed into the service of the United States the 
President as commander in chief may exercise his command over them 
either through mapeler Army officers or through the officers of the militia 
themselves. Until such troops have actually been mustered into this service 
they are not amenable tothe Articles of War prescribed by the General Govy- 
ernment, and can not be punished for Cisobedience to them. The militia 


salled into the public service are still the militia of the States until organized 
in the manner prescribed by Congress. (Mills v. Martin, 19 Johns., 7; Hous- 


ton v. Moore, 5 Wheat., 20; Vanderhyden v. Young, 11 Johns., 159.) ” 

The Revised Statutes of the United States (Title XVI) have reenacted the 
act of 1792, with all its obsolete military terms and references to weapons long 
since relegated tothe museums of military antiquities. Much of thisscheme 
of organization is in the light of modern science not only faulty but, under 
present and accepted rules of formation, wholly impracticable. Our highest 
military authority has pointed this out most forcibly in a recent publication, 
whose statements should receive the serious attention of Congress. (Our 
Army and Militia, by Gen. W. T. Sherman, in North American Review for 
August, 1890.) : 

This section replaces section 1648 of the Revised Statutes without other 
change than is believed to be necessary in order to bring the requirement up 
to date, 

Sic, 1648. Whenever the President calls forth the militia of the States, to 
be employed in the service of the United States, he may specify in his call 
the period for which such service will be required, not exceeding nine months, 
and the militia so called shall be mustered in and continue to serve during 
the terms so specified, unless sooner discharged by command of the Presi- 
dent.” 

In the earlier enactments in respect to the Federal employment of the 
militia the period of compulsory service was fixed at three months in any 
one year, and the completion of such a period of service entitled a member 
of the militia to exemption from active service, save “in due rotation with 
every other able-bodied man of the same rank in the battalion to which he 
belongs.” (Sec. 4, act of February 28, 1795; 1 Stats., 424.) Tnis period was 
extended to six months by section 2 of the act of March 3, 1839 (5 Stats. , 255). 
and to sixty days after the commencement of the next regular session of 
Congress by section 3 of the act of July 29, 1861 (12 Stats., 281), and to nine 
months by the act of July 17, 1862 (ibid., 597), which is the existing law. 

‘Sec. 6. That when the militia of more than one State is called into the 
actual service of the United States by the President he may, in his discretion, 
apportion them among such States or Territories or to the District of Colum- 
bia according to representative population.” 

This section replaces section 1643 of the Revised Statutes. It differs from 
that section only in that it is not mandatory, but vests a discretion in the 
President in respect to the apportionment of quotas where the militia of 
more than one State is called into the service of the United States. Section 
1643 provided that: 

“Src. 1643. When the militia of more than one State is called into the 
actual service of the United States by the President he shall apportion them 
among such States according to representative population.” 

“Suc. 7. That every officer and enlisted man of the militia called into the 
service of the United States in the manner hereinbefore prescribed shall be 
held to be in such service from the date of the publication of such call; and 
any officer or man who shall refuse or nogiens to obey such call shall be sub- 
ject . trial by court-martial, and shall punished as such court-martial 
may direct.” 

The authority to order forth the militia presupposes the power to enforce 
compliance with the order, and to make such authority effective it must be 
accompanied with the power to punish for a disobedience of such order from 
the moment a call ismade.. The only effective means to enforce such author- 
ity is by court-martial. Section 5 of the act of February 28, 179 (1 Stats., 
424), the Federal enactment on the subject, provided— 

“That every officer, noncommissioned officer, or private of the militia who 
shall fail to obey the orders of the President of the United States in any of 
the cases above recited, shall forfeit a sum not exceeding one year's pay and 
not less than one month’s pay, to be determined and adjudged by a court- 
martial: and such officer shall, moreover, be liable to be cashiered by sen- 
tence of a court-martial, anc be incapacitated from holding a commission in 
the militia for a term not exceeding twelve months, at the discretion of 
the said court; and such noncommissioned officers and privates shall be 








liable to be imprisoned, by a like sentence, on failure of the payment of fines | 


adjuged against them, for one calendar month for every $5 of such fine.” 

lhe leading case of Martin v. Mott (12 Wheaton, 19) grew out of an at- 
tempted enforcement of this section, and that of Houston v. Moore (5 Wheaton, 
1) out of a corresponding attempt in the case of an enactment of the Penn- 
sylvania legislature in its support. A report submitted to Congress by the 
Comptroller of the Treasury on October 30, 1820, shows that 9.945 persons were 
fined under the provisions of this section in sums aggregating $483,685.41 for 
neglect of duty in failing‘to render service in the militia during the war of 1812 
(12 American State Papers, vol. 2, Military Affairs, pp. 314-319), to which 
should be added $15,377 subsequently reported as collected in Virginia. An 
incomplete report of the expenses of the courts-martial convened for the 
purpose of imposing fines for the year above mentioned shows that $97,194.14 
were disbursed on that account during that period. In New York the fines 
collected amount to $243,609.41 and the cost of collection was $55,428.49, about 
“) per cent. In Pennsylvania $15,377 was collected, at a cost of $41,531.77. 
Regarded, therefore, as a practicable method of enforcing obedience to the 
President's orders calling forth the militia, this portion of the enactment 
must be looked upon as a complete failure. 

The experience of the United States for nearly three-quarters of a cen- 
tury has been that in an ordinary emergency of war neither inducements 
hor penalties are necessary in order to induce or compel citizens to perform 
~ duty required of them as members of the militia forces in time of public 
Canger. As the remedy for a failure to respond to the call of the President, 
as prescribed in the sections above cited, failed completely upon the only oc- 
casion in our history in which it was resorted to, your committee can not do 
otherwise than to recommend its repeal. 

" Sec. 8. That courts-martial for the trial of officers or men of the militia 
s * ‘hin the service of the United States shall be composed of militia officers 
oz Dae a officers need not be residents of the same State or Territory 
as . ‘cused.’ 

i vn . “ section the committee recognizes and continues in operation a rule 
of Wa 7 oe prevailed without interruption since the adoption of the Articles 

Baht the Continental ae, in 1776, and which was embodied in its 
Ladys ns form in the general militia law of 1792. It has seemed to your com- 
whit 4 wise precaution to embody in the new section a declaration that 


uch courts shall be composed exclusively of militia officers they shall | 
| 


not oe necesslty be from the same State as the accused. 


States, shall be subject to th 
troops of the Uni States.” Pras 


That the militia, when called into the actual service of the United | 


| 





This section, which has been reenacted without change, replaces section 


| 1644 of the Revised Statutes, which provides that— 


“Sec. 1644. The militia, when caiied into the actual service of the United 
States for the suppression of the rebellion against and resistance to the laws 
of the United States, shall be subject to the same Rules and Articles of War 
as the regular troops of the United States.” 

“Sec. 10. That the militia, when called into the actual service of the United 
States, shall, during their time of service, be entitled to the same pay and 
allowances as are or may be provided by law for the Regular Army.” ~ 

The provisions of the general militia law in respect to the pay and allow 
ance of the militia when called into the service of the United States are in 
some respects not only obsolete, but inoperative. Your committee has there 
fore retained the wholesome requirement of section 1650 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, which places troops of the militia upon practically the same footing as 
those of the regular establishment in all matters relating to pay, rations, 
clothing, travel allowances, and other emoluments. 

The experience gained from the mobilization of militia forces in 1861 and 
1898 shows that the duty of the Federal Government to maintain and support 
militia which it calls into its service should become operative as to each 
company when it assembles at its company rendezvous in obedience to the 
call of the President, and all expenses subsequently incurred for pay, sub- 
sistence, and transportation constitute a proper charge against the Federal 
Government. 

The proposed section replaces sections 1651, 1652, and 1654 of the Revised 
Statutes, which provide: 

“Sec. 12. That the adjutant-general of each State, Territory, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia shall perform such duties as may be prescribed by the laws 
of such State, Territory, and District, respectively, and make returns to the 
Secretary of War, at such times and in such form as he shall from time to 
time prescribe, of the strength of the organized militia, and also make such 
reports as may from time to time be required by the Secretary of War. That 
the Secretary of War shall, with his annual report of each year, transmit to 


| Congress an abstract of the returns and reports of the adjutants-general of 


the States, Territories, and the District of Columbia, with such observations 
thereon as he may deem necessary for the information of Congress.” 

As the office of adjutant-general is created by the State government, this 
section places that office under the control of the governor and legislature of 


| the State, whose agent he is and to whom he is responsible for the correct 


eh tye of the functions imposed upon him by law. In addition to the 
duties attached to the office by authority of the State, this section contains 
the provision of existing law which requires returns of strength of the en- 
listed organized and uniformed active militia to be rendered to the War De- 
partment annually by that office. 

Section 222 of the Revised Statutes requires the Secretary of War to trans- 
mit to Congress, on or before the first Monday in February of each year, an 
abstract of the returns of the adjutants-general of the several States. Inthe 
section as pro’ d, this return is to ocean the annual eapert of the 
Secretary to Congress. This change is believed to be in the direction of 
promptness in the transaction of public business, and the operation of the 
enactment will be to cause the report to be rendered about two monthsearlier 
than is the case at present. 

Section 12 replaces sections 232, 1634, 1635, 1636, and 1640 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, which provide that— 

** Seo. 232. The Secretary of War shall lay before Congress, on or before 
the first Monday in February of each year, an abstract of the returns of the 
adjutants-general of the several States of the militia thereof. 

“Spc. 1684. There shall be appointed in each State an adjutant-general, 
whose duty it shall be to distribute all orders from the commander in chief 
of the State to the several corps; to attend all musters when the commander 
in chief of the State reviews the militia, or any part thereof; to obey all or- 
ders from him relative to carrying into execution and perfecting the system 
of military discipline established by law; to furnish blank forms of returns 
that may required, and to explain the principles on which they should be 
made; to receive from the several officers of the different corps throughout 
the State returns of the militia under their command, and to make proper 
abstracts from such returns, and lay the same annually before the com- 
mander in chief of the State. 

‘Sec. 1635. The several officers of the divisions, brigades, regiments, and 
battalions shall report, in their returns of the corps under their command, 
the actual condition of their arms, accouterments, and ammunition, their de- 
linquencies, and every other particular relating to the general advancement 
of good order and dicipline, and shall make the same in the usual manner. 

“Sc. 1636. It shall be the duty of the adjutant-general in each State to 
make return of the militia of the State, with their arms, accouterments, and 
ammunition, agreeably to the pane of law, to the President of the 
United States, annually, on or before the first Monday in January; and it 
shall be the duty of the Secretary of War from time to time to give such di- 
rections to the adjutants-general of the militia as may, in his opinion, be nec- 
essary to produce a uniformity in such returns. 

“Sic. 1640. It shall be the duty of the brigade inspector to attend the regi- 
mental and battalion meetings of the militia composing the several brigades 
during the time when they are under arms, to inspect their arms, ammuni- 
tion, and accouterments; to superintend their exercise and maneuvers, and 
to introduce throughout the brigade the system of military discipline pre 
scribed by law, and such orders as they receive from the commander in chief 
of the State. 

‘Sec. 13. That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to issue, on the 


| requisitions of the governors of the several States and Territories, or of the 


commanding general of the militia of the District of Columbia, such number 
of the United States standard service magazine arms, with bayonets, bayo- 
net scabbards, gun slings, belts, and such other necessary accouterments 
and equipments as are required for the Army of the United States, for arm- 
ing all of the organized militia in said States and Territories and District of 
Columbia, without charging the cost or value thereof, or any which have 
been issued since December 1, 1901, or any expense connected therewith, 
against the allotment to said State, Territory, or District of Columbia, out 
of the annual appropriation provided by section 1661 0f the Revised Statutes 
as amended, or requiring payment therefor, and to exchange, without re- 
ceiving any money credit therefor, ammunition, or parts thereof, suitable to 
the new arms, round for round, for corresponding ammunition suitable to the 
old arms, theretofore issued to said State, Territory, or District by the United 
States: Provided, That said rifles and carbines and other property shall be 
receipted for and shall remain the property of the United States and be an- 
nually accounted for by the governors of the States and Territories as now 
required by law, and that each State and Sees and District shall, on re- 
ceipt of the new arms, turn in to the Ordnance Department of the United 
States Army, without receiving any money credit therefor, and without 
expense for transportation, all United States rifles and carbines now in its 
possession. : ee , f 

“To provide means to carry into effect the provisions of this section, the 
necessary money tocover the cost of or issuing the new arms, accouterments, 
equipments, and emmunition to be exchanged or issued hereunder is hereby 
appropriated out of any moneysin the Treasury not otherwise appropriated.” 
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The requirement of the Constitution which confers upon Congress the 
power to prescribe the discipline of the militia forces, and vests in the States 
the right to instruct them in conformity to the system of drill and discipline 
so prescribed by Congress, has for its purpose to secure substantial uniform- 
ity in drill and instruction as between the Army andthe militia. That there 
should be such uniformity in discipline it is absolutely necessary that there 
should be a corresponding uniformity in armament and equipment. 

In other words, the systems of drill and target practice for the Army and 
militia can not be uniform unless the arms oak equipments are the same for 
both forces. This principle was recognized in the act of February 24, 1897 
(29 Stats., 592), which sutestent the issue of the Springfield breech-loading 
rifle to the whole body of the militia in exchange for the diverse types of 
small arms which were then in use by the militia of the several States. A 
similar exchange is contemplated in this section, and for the same purpose, 
viz, of introducing uniformity of instruction throughout the constitutional 
militiaestablishment. The advantage which will result to the United States 
in the way of increased efficiency in the militia forces is a sufficient consid- 
eration and warrants the exchange being made on the same basis as was pre- 
scribed in the legislation of 1897. 

“Sec. 14. That whenever it shall appear by the report of inspections, which 
it shall be the duty of the Secretary of War to cause to be made at least once 
in each year by officers detailed by him for that purpose, that the organized 
militia of a State or Territory or of the District of Columbia is sufficiently 
armed, uniformed, and equipped for active duty in the field, the Secretary 
of War is authorized, on the requisition of the governor of such State or Ter- 
ritory, to pay to the quartermaster-general thereof, or to such other officer 
of the militia of said State as the said governor may designate and appoint 
for the purpose, so much of its allotment out of the said annual appropria- 
tion under section 1661 of the Revised Statutes as amended as shall be neces- 
sary for the payment, subsistence, and transportation of such portion of said or- 
ganized militia as shall engage in actual field or camp service for instruction, 
and the officers and enlisted men of such militia while so engaged shall be en- 
titled to the same pay, subsistence, and transportation or travel allowances as 
officers and enlisted men of corresponding grades of the Regular Army are 
or may hereafter be entitled by law, ont the officer so designated and ap- 
pointed shall be regarded as a disbursing officer of the United States, and 
shall render hisaccounts through the War Department to the proper account- 
ing officers of the Treasury for settlement, and he shall be required to give 
good and sufficient bonds to the United States, in such sums as the Secretary 
of War may direct, faithfully to account for the safe-keeping and payment 
of the public moneys so intrusted to him for disbursement.” 

It is contemplated in this section to extend the participation of the United 
States Government in the training of the milita by authorizing the transfer 
to the States of any sum remaining to their respective credits out of the 
allotments accruing to them under the operation of section 1661 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended by the act of February 12, 1887 (24 Stats.. 401). The 
sums so paid are to be used for the training of the organized militia in camp 
duty and field service. With a view to secure the end contemplated in the 
original enactment, of providing for the armament and equipment of the 
whole body of the militia, such payments are conditioned upon an inspection, 
to be made under the authority and direction of the Secretary of War, with 
a view toascertain whether the militia of the State is fully equipped for 
field service. When that condition has been fulfilled to the satisfaction of 
the Secretary of War, any sums remaining to the credit of the State may be 
paid over to an officer designated by the governor, who in virtue of such 
designation becomes, for the purpose of receiving and distributing such 
funds, a disbursing officer of the United States, giving bond, as such, for the 
safe-keeping and faithful distribution of the moneys intrusted to him for the 
purpose above mentioned. 

With a view to assimilate the conditions of such field or camp service to 
those prevailing in the Army, it is provided that the pay, subsistence, and 
transportation of the militia forces undergoing such instruction shall be the 
same as are allowed to the troops of the United States under the same cir- 
cumstances. 

“Sec. 15. That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to provide for 
participation by any part of the organized militia of any State or Territory 
on the request of the governor thereof in the encampment, maneuvers, and 
field instruction of any part of the Regular Army at or near any military 
post or camp or lake or seacoast defenses of the United States. In such case 
the organized militia so participating shall receive the same pay, subsistence, 
and transportation as is provided by law for the officers and men of the Regu- 
lar Army, to be paid out of the appropriation for the pay, subsistence, and 
transportation of the Army: Provided, That the command of such military 
post or camp and of the officers and troops of the United States there sta- 
tioned shall remain with the regular commander of the post without regard 
to the rank of the commanding or other officers of the militia temporarily so 
encamped within its limits or in its vicinity.” 

It is the purpose of this section not only to invite, but to authorize, the 
participation of the organized militia in the encampments and maneuvers of 
the Regular Army and to provide for the expense of such participation out 
of the annual appropriation for the support of tke Army. The extent of 
such participation is vested by the terms of the enactment in the Secre- 
tary of War, whose duty it will be to submit estimates of cost to Congress 
with his annual estimates for the support of the military establishment. In 
this way the authority of Congress to regulate the matter is assured by the 
control which it exercises through its annual grants of money in appropria- 
tions for the maintenance of the military establishment. 

“Sec. 16. That whenever any officer of the organized militia shall, upon 
recommendation of the governor of any State or Territory, or of the general 
commanding the District of Columbia, and when authorized by the Presi- 
dent, attend and pursue a regular course of study at any military school or 
college of the United States such officer shall receive from the annual appro- 
priation for the support of the Army the same travel allowances and quar- 
ters, or commutation of quarters, to which an officer of the Regular Army 
would be entitled if attending such school or college under orders from 
proper military authority; and shall also receive commutation of subsist- 
ence at the rate of $1 per day while in actual attendance upon the course of 
instruction.” 

It is the purpose of this section to assist officers of the militia who desire 
to obtain educational advantages afforded by the service schools. The ex- 
tent of the assistance extended is slight, when measured by a financial stand- 
ard, and extends only to the allowances of quarters in kind, or to commuta- 
tion therefor, to a moderate allowance for subsistence and to the travel al- 
lowances to which officers of the Army would be entitled under the same 
circumstances. F 

“Sec. 17. That the annual appropriation made by section 1661, Revised 
Statutes, as amended, shall be available for the purpose of providing for is- 
sue to the organized militia any stores and supplies or publications which 
are supplied to the Army by any staff department. Any State, Territory, or 
the District of Columbia may, with the approval of the Secretary of War, 


purchase for cash from the War Department, for the use of its militia, stores, | 


supplies, material of war, or military publications, such as are furnished to 
the Army, in addition to those issued under the provisions of this act, at the 
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price at which they are listed for issue to the Army, with the cost of trans- 
portation added, and funds received from such sales shall be credited to the 
appropriations to which they belong and shall not be covered into the Treas- 
ury, but shall be available until expended to replace therewith the supplies 
sold to the States and Territories and to the District of Columbia in the man- 
ner herein provided.” 

The permanent annual appropriation which is carried by section 1661 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended by the act of June 6, 1900 (31 Stat., 662), now 
authorizes the issue of ‘ordnance, quartermaster stores, and camp equipage 
for the use of the militia. Itis the prrpose of this section to extend these 
issues so as to include all stores, supplies, or publications which are now or 
may hereafter be issued or supplied to the Army by any branch of the 
War Department. The second clause modifies and replaces the authority 
to sell stores, supplies, etc., to the several States for the use of their militia, 
which was embodied in section 8 of the act of February 24, 1897 (29 Stat., 
592). 

“Sec, 18. That each State or Territory furnished with material of war 
under the provisions of this or former acts of Congress shall during the year 
next preceding each annual allotment of funds, in accordance with section 
1661 of the Revised Statutes as amended, have required every company, 
troop, and battery in its organized militia not excused by the governor of 
such State or Territory to participate in practice marches or go into camp 
of instruction at least five consecutive days, and to assemble for drilland in- 
struction at company, battalion, or regimental armories or rendezvous or 
for target practice not less than 24 times, and shall also have required during 
such year an inspection of each such company, troop, and battery to be made 
by an officer of such militia or an officer of the Regular Army.” 

With a view to secure such an amount of training on the part of the States 
as will be calculated to warrant the expenditure of the public money in sup- 
port of the militia, this section provides for a certain number of drills and a 
certain amount of instruction in field service and target practice in the sev- 
eral organizations of the militia in order to entitle them to the benefits of 
the allotments of funds provided for by section 1661 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended by the acts of February 12, 1887 (24 Stat., 401), and June 6, 1900 
(31 Stat., 662). It also requires that the work of instruction above provided 
for shall be verified by es tg oa inspections under the authority of the 
governors of the States and the Secretary of War, representing, respectively, 
the State and Federal authority. 

“Sec. 19. That upon the application of the governor of any State or Terri- 
tory furnished with material of war under the provisions of this act or former 
laws of Congress, the Secretary of War may detail one or more officers of 
the Army to attend any encampment of the organized militia, and to give 
such instruction and information to the officers and men assembled in such 
camp as may be requested by the governor. Such officer or officers shall 
immediately make a report of such encampment to the Secretary of War, 
who shall furnish a copy thereof to the governor of the State or Territory.” 

It isthe purpose of this section to still further increase the participation 
of the War Department in the practical instruction of the militia forces by 
authorizing the Secretary of War to detail officers of the Army to attend the 
annual encampments of the State militia, for the purpose of assisting in the 
instruction of the troops and of reporting the results to the Secretary of War. 
That the troops undergoing instruction shall receive the full benefit of such 
participation it is required that full copies of such reports shall be furnished 
to the governors of the respective States for the use of the officers of their 
militia. 

“Sec. 20. That upon application of the governor of any State or Territory 
furnished with material of war under the provisions of this act or former 
laws of Congress, the Secretary of War may, in his discretion, detail one or 
more officers of the Army to report to the governor of such State or Terri- 
tory for duty in connection with the organized militia. All such assign- 
ments may be revoked at the request of the governor of such State or Ter- 
ritory or at the pleasure of the Secretary of War.” 

In the section last above cited provision was made for the cooperation of 
officers of the Army in the annual encampments of the militia forces. It is 
the purpose of this section to provide for an extension of such cooperation 
during the armory drill season by authorizing the detail of officers of the 
Army for duty with the militia. Such details are to be made by the Secre- 
tary of War, upon the request of the governors of the respective States, and 
provision is made in the enactment for the termination of said details upon 
request by the same authority. ie 

“Sec. 21. That the troops of the militia encamped at any military post or 
camp of the United States may be furnished such amounts of ammunition 
for instruction in firing and target practice as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of War. and such instruction in firing shall be carried on under 
the direction of an officer selected for that purpose by the proper military 
commander.” oe ; 

This section is in furtherance of the purpose which is embodied in sections 
15, 19, and 20, which have already been explained. It authorizes the ex- 
penditure of a limited amount of ammunition for the instruction in target 
practice of any organizations of the militia while encamped, for the pur- 
poses of instruction, at a military post of the United States. It also author- 
izes the use of the target range and other facilities for target practice, and 
permits the detail of an officer of the Army to supervise the instruction. 

“Sec. 22. That when any officer, noncommissioned officer, or private of 
the militia or of the National Volunteer Reserve is disabled by reason of 
wounds or disabilities received or incurred in the service of the United 
States he shall be entitled to all the benefits of the pension laws existing at 
the time of his service, and in case such officer, noncommissioned officer, of 
private dies in the service of the United States or in returning to his place 
of residence after being mustered out of such service, or at any time, In 
consequence of wounds or disabilities received in such service, his widow 
and children, if any, shall be entitled to all the benefits of such pension laws. 

It is the purpose of this section to insure a pensionable status to the offi- 
cers and enlisted men of the militia when called into the military service 
of the United States in pursuance of a proclamation of the President. This 
section replaces the obsolete provisions of sections 1639, 1656, and 1657 of the 
Revised Statutes. ; ‘ } 

“Sec. 1639. If any person, whether officer or soldier, belonging to the 
militia of any State, and called out into the service of the United one 
be wounded or disabled while in actual service, he shall be taken care of anc 
provided for at the public expense. , dente 

‘* Sec. 1656. When any officer, noncommissioned officer, artificer, or privat’ 
of the militia or volunteer corps dies in the service of the United States, oF 
in returning to his place of residence after being mustered out of ser'y a 
or at any time, in consequence of wounds received in service, and lea a 
widow, or if no widow, a child or children under 16 years of age, = 
widow, or if no widow, such child or children, shall be entitled to re : i 
half the monthly pay to which the deceased was entitled at the time o sar- 
| death, during the term of five years, and in the case of death or he the 
| riage of such widow before the expiration of five years, the half pay !0! 


remainder of the time shall go to thechild or children of the decedent; | 


ce, 


| the Secretary of the Interior shall adopt such forms of evidence in app 
' tion under this section as the President may prescribe. 











“Src, 1657. The volunteers or militia who have been received into the 
service of the United States to congress Indian depredations in Florida shall 


be entitled to all the benefits which are conferred on persons wounded or 
otherwise disabled in the service of the United States. b 

“Sco. 23. That for the purpose of securing a list of persons apoctaliy 
fied to hold commissions in any volunteer force which may hereafter be 
called for and organized under the authority of Congress, other than a force 
composed of organized militia, the Secretary of Waris authorized from time 
to time to convene boards of officers at suitable and convenient Army posts 
in different parts of the United States, who shall examine as to their qualifi- 
cations for the command of troops or for the performance of staff duties all 
applicants who shall have served in the Regular Army of the United States, 
in any of the volunteer forces of the United States, or in the organized mili- 
tia of any State or Territory or District of Columbia, or who, being citizens 
of the Unfted States, shall have attended or pursued a regular course of in- 
struction in any military school or college of the United States Army, or shall 
have craduaned from any educational institution to which an officer of the 
Army or Navy has been detailed as a or professor pursuant to 
law, after having creditably pursued the course of military instruction 
therein provided. Such examinations shall be under rules and regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of War, and shall be especially directed to ascer- 
tain the practical capacity of the applicant. The record of previous service 
of the applicant shall be considered as a part of the examination. 

“Upon the conclusion of each examination the board shall certify to the 
War Department its judgment, as to the fitness of the applicant, stating the 
office. if any, which it deems him qualified to fill, and, upon approval by the 
President, the names of the a certified to be qualified shall be inscribed 
ina register to be kept in the War Department for that purpose. The per- 
sons so certified and registered shall, subject toa physical examination at 
the time, constitute the eligible class tor commissions pursuant to such cer- 
tificates in any volunteer force hereafter called for and organized under the 
authority of Congress, other than a force com of organized militia: 
Provided, That no person shall be entitled to receive a commission as a second 
lieutenant after he shall have d the age of 30; as first lieutenant after 
he shall have passed the of 35; as captain after he shall have passed the 
age of 40; as major after he shall have passed the age of 45; as lieutenant- 
colonel after he shall have passed the age of 50, or as colonel after he shall 
have passed the age of 55: And provided further, That such appointments 
shall be distributed proportionately, as near as may be, among the various 
States contributing such volunteer force: And provided, That the appoint- 
ments in this section provided for shall not be deemed to include appoint- 
ments to any office in any company, troop, battery, battalion, or regiment of 
the organized militia which volunteers as a body and the officers of which 
are appointed by the governor of a State or Territory.” 

It has been attempted in this section to provide for the pgeniin of a 
register of ) ings whose capacity to exercise command in the line or to per- 
form staff duties has been proved by the test of actual military service. To 
entitle an individual to register he must have served in the regular or volun- 


teer forces, or in the organized militia of a State or Territory, or must have | 


graduated from the war college or from oneof the regular service schools, or 
from a college or military school maintained in part 7 grant of lands from 
the United States, at which an officer of the Army or Navy has been detailed 


as superintendent or as professor of military science, in seen of the au- | 


thority conferred by sections 1225 and 1260 of the Revised 
by the act of November 2, 1898 (27/7). 

To ascertain the capacity of such candidates for registration as have con- 
formed to the conditions above set forth in respect to military or academic 
training, it is provided that boards of examination shall be convened from 
time to time by the Secretary of War, before which the candidates will be 
permitted to appear with a view to determine their fitness for registration. 
The examinations prescribed in the section are intended and required to be 
so conducted as to ascertain and test the practical “eoete of the candidate 
for the performance of duty as a commissioned officer. To still further 
restrict the theoretical tendency of the examinations herein contemplated, it 
is expressly required that the record of service of the applicant shall be con- 
sidered a part of the examination. A rigid physical examination is also pro- 
vided for. Having regard to the practical efficiency and military capacity 
of the applicant as thus determined, the board is required to certify its 
opinion as to the office which he is qualified to fill in the military service, and 
upon approval of such certification by the President the applicant’s name is 
to be recorded at the War Department in a register kept for that purpose. 

Persons so registered become entitled, in consequence of such registvation, 
to membership in a class from which appointments are required to be made 
in any volunteer force which may hereafter be raised by authority of Con- 
gress, save in an organization of the active militia which volunteers in a 
body or the officers of which are appointed by the governor of a State. Cer- 
tain age limitations are imposed, the operation of which will be to remove 
from the register the names of persons recommended for appointment upon 
reaching the ages assigned to their respective grades of rank in the military 
service. An equitable distribution of appointments upon a territorial basis 
is also provided for. 

Src. 24. That for the purpose of providing a reserve force of trained men 
which shall be ready for immediate service whenever called for and organ- 
izcd under authority of Congress, the Secretary of War is authorized to en- 
roll not exceeding 100,000 men, who shall have served in the Regular or Vol- 


unteer armies of the United States or in the organized militia. Such reserve 
force shall be desi 


tatutes, as amended 


quali-- 


ted asthe National Volunteer Reserve, and whencalled | 
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forth by the President shall serve wherever ordered. within or without the | 


territory of the United States. Such enrollment shall in each case continue 
for a period of five years, but in the event they shall be called into the service 
of the United States, other than for the 
struction, they shall be entitled to be discharged at the close of the war or 
after nine months’ service. The persons so enrolled shall report for drill, in- 
Spection, and instruction at such times and places to be specified and under 


rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of War, and each | 
shall, during the time of such service, be subject, as far | 
e regulations and discipline governing the military estab- | 


person so reportin 
as practicable, to th 
lishment, and shall be entitled to the omens per and allowances as are or may 
Se provided by law for the Army of the United States, to be paid out of the 
opp opriation for the pay of the Army; but in time of peace, except in case 
t threatened invasion, said National Volunteer Reserve shall not be required 
to perform eee duty to exceed ten days in any one year. 
Whenever a volunteer force shall be called for by authorit 


of Co ess, 
and the members of any companies, t Sean! 


batteries, battalions, or regi- 


ments of the organized militia shall enlist in the Volunteer Army in bodies, | 
received | 


ou - companies, troops, batteries, battalions, or regiments shall 
“s the first organizations of such volunteer force. Whenever a volunteer 
a ree shall be called for by authority of Congress exceeding in number the 
panies, troops, batteries, battalions, and ments of the organized mi- 
. ia which shall enlist in bodies pursuant to the provisions of section 6 of 
ne ane entitled ‘An act to provide for temporarily increasing the military 
esta lishment of the Uni States in time of war, ; 
approved April 22, 1898, the persons so enrolled as a 


XXXV—2%6 


reserve force of trained 





urpose of drill, inspection, and in- | 


and for other purposes,’* 


| 





| they were called into service shall have been accomplished, or on the 
| sion of hostilities. 


AOL 


men, or so many thereof as shall be required, shall be organized in the man- 
ner provided for the organization of the volunteer force by section 12 of the 
act entitled ‘An act for increasing the efficiency of the Army of the United 
States, and for other purposes,’ approved March 2, 1899. 


[Act of 1898, chapter 187, Fifty-fifth Congress, second session. } 


“Sec. 6. That the Volunteer Army and the militia of the States when called 
into the service of the United States shall be organized under and shall be 
subject to the laws, orders, and regulations governing the Regular Army: 
Provided, That each regiment of the Volunteer Army shall have one surgeon, 
two assistant surgeons, and one chaplain, and that all the regimental and 
company officers shall be appointed by the governors of the States in which 
their respective organizations are raised: Provided further, That when the 
members of any company, troop, battery, battalion, or regiment of the or- 
ganized militia of any State shall enlist in the Volunteer Army ina body as 
such company, troop, battery, battalion, or regiment the regimental, com- 
pany, troop, battery, and battalion officers in service with the militia organi- 
zation thus enlisting may be appointed by the governors of the States and 
Territories, and shall, when so appointed, be officers of corresponding grades 
in the same organization when it shall have been received into the service of 
the United States asa part of the Volunteer Army: Provided further, That 
the President may authorize the Secretary of War to organize companies, 
troops, battalions, or regiments, possessing special qualifications, from the 
nation at large, not to exceed 3,000 men, under such rules and regulations, in- 
eluding the ee of the officers thereof, as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of War. 


[Act of 1899, chapter 352, Fifty-fifth Congress, third session. ] 


“Sec. 12. That to meet the Lo exigencies of the military service the 
President is hereby authorized to maintain the Regular Army at a strength 
of not exceeding 65,000 enlisted men, to be distributed amongst the several 
branches of the service, including the Signal Corps, according to the needs of 
each, and raise a force of not more than 35,000 volunteers to be recruited as 
he may determine from the country at large, or from the localities where 
their services are needed, without restriction as to citizenship or educational 
qualifications, and to organize the same into not more than 27 regiments or- 
ganized as are infantry regiments of war strength in the ular Army,and 
three regiments to be composed of men of special qualification in horsemanship 
and marksmanship, to be organized as cavalry for service mounted or dis- 
mounted: Provided, That each regiment shall have one surgeon with the rank 
of major; two assistant surgeons, one of whom shall have the rank of captain 
and one that of first lieutenant, and three hospital stewards: Provided further, 
That such increased regular and volunteer force shall continue in service 
only during the necessity therefor, and not later than July 1, 1901. 

“ Provided, That the sident of the United States,in time of peace, may 
by order fix the minimum number of enlisted men in each company, troop, 
battery, signal corps, engineer corps, and hospital corps: Provided further, 
That no person shall belong to both organizations at the same time.” 

It is a defect of the voluntary system by means of which the military es- 
tablishment of the United States is habitually maintained in time of peace 
that no provision has been made to retain the services of its discharged sol- 
diers in some organization of volunteer reserves. It is therefore propozed in 
this section to keep in touch with and, in case of emergency, to utilize the 
services of men who have received a military training, either in the Regular 
or Volunteer Army or in the organized militia. To entitle an individual to 


| enrollment in the reserve force created by this section, he must have served 


at least one enlistment in the regular or volunteer establishment or a corre- 
sponding term in the organized militia of a State or Territory. 

With a view toverify the enrollment and provide for an occasional brief 
course of training and instruction, it is proposed to embody the reserve 
forces provided for in this section and to assemble or mobilize them from 
time to time as funds for that purpose are provided by Congress. In the 
event of war, if the volunteer forcesauthorized by Congress exceed in strength 
the regiments, battalions, troops, or other commands of organized militia 
whoshall enlist in bodies in pursuance of section 6, act of April 22, 1898, the 
reserve forces herein provided for may be accepted by the President in or- 
ganizations conforming to the requirements of section 12 of theact of March 
2, 1899. 

* Sec. 25. That all the volunteer forces of the United States called for by 
authority of Congress shall, except as hereinbefore provided, be organized 
in the manner provided by the act entitled ‘An act to provide for tempora- 
rily increasing the military establishment of the United States in time of 
war, and for other purposes,’ approved April 22, 1898, as follows: 

“ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
Stales of America in Congress assembled, That all able-bodied male citizens 
of the United States, and persons of foreign birth who shall have declared 
their intention to become citizens of the United States under and in px 
ance of the laws thereof, between the ages of 18 and 45 years, are hereby de- 
clared to constitute the national forces, and, with such exceptions and under 
such conditions as may be prescribed by law, shall be liable to perform mili- 
tary duty in the service of the United States. 

“Sec. 2. That the organized and active land forces of the United States 
shall consist of the Army of the United States and of the militia of the sev- 
eral States when called into the service of the United States: Provided, That 
in time of war the Army shall consist of two branches, which shall be desig- 
nated, respectively, as the Regular Army and the Volunteer Army of the 
United States 

“Sec. 3. That the Regular Army is the permanent military establishment, 
which is maintained both in peace and war according to law. 

“Src. 4. That the Volunteer Army shall be maintained only during the 
existence of war, or while war is imminent, and shall be raised and organ- 
ized, as in this act provided, only after Congress has or shall have authorized 
the President to raise such a force or to call into the actual service of the 
United States the militia of the several States: Provided, That all enlistments 
for the Volunteer Army shall be for the term of two years, unless sooner 
terminated, and that ali officers and men composing said army shall be dis- 
charged from the service of the United States when the purposes for which 
mecin- 









“Sec. 5. That when it becomes necessary to raise a volunteer army the 
President shall issue his proclamation stating the number of men desired, 
within such limits as may be fixed by law, and the Secretary of War shall 
prescribe such rules and regulations, not inconsistent with the terms of this 
act, as may in his judgment be necessary for the purpose of examining, or- 
ganizing, and receiving into service the men called for: Provided, That all 
men received into service in the Volunteer Army shall, as far as practicable, 
be taken from the several States and Territories and the District of Colum- 
bia and the Indian Territory in proportion to their population. And any 
company, troop, battalion, or regiment from the Indian Territory shall be 
formed and organized under such rules and regulations as shall be prescribed 
by the Secretary of War. 

“Sec. 6. That the Volunteer Army and the militia of the States when 
called into the service of the United States shall be organized under, and 
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shall be subject to, the laws, orders, and regulations governing the Regular 
Army: Provided, That each regiment of the Volunteer Army shall have one 
surgeon, two assistant surgeons, and one chaplain, and that all the regi- 


mental and company officers shall be appointed by the governor of the | 


States in which their respective organizations are raised: Provided further, 
That when the members of any company, troop, battery, battalion, or regi- 
ment of the organized militia of any State s 
Army ina body, as such company, troop, battery, battalion, or regiment, the 
regimental company, troop, battery, and battalion officers in service with 
the mililia organization thus enlisting may be appointed by the governors of 
the States and Territories, and shall when so appointed be officers of corre- 
sponding grades in the same organization when it shall have been received 
into the service of the United States asa part of the Volunteer Army: Pro 
vided further, That the President may authorize the Secretary of War to 
organize companies, troops, battalions, or regiments possessing special qual- 
ifications, from the nation at large, not to exceed 3,000 men, under such rules 


and regulations, including the appointment of the officers therefor, as may be | y t ) / h t q 
t | having under consideration the bill (S. 229) temporarily to provide for the 


prescribed by the Secretary of War. 


“ SEC. 


enlisted men as the President may deem necessary. 


“Sc. 8 That all returns and muster rolls of organizations of the Volun- 


teer Army and of militia organizations while in the service of the United | 
States shall be rendered to the Adjutant-General of the Army, and upon the | 
disbandment of such organizations the records pertaining to them shall be | 


transferred to and filed in the Record and Pension Office of the War Depart- 
ment: and regimental and all other medical officers serving with volunteer 
troops in the field or elsewhere shall keep a daily record of all soldiers re- 
ported sick or wounded, as shown by the morning calls or reports, and shai 
deposit such reports, with other reports provided for in this section, with the 
Record and Pension Office, as provided herein for other reports, returns, and 
muster rolls. 

“Src. 9. That in time of war, or when war is imminent, the troops in the 
service of the United States, whether belonging to the Regular or Volunteer 
Army or to the militia, shall be organized, as far as practicable, into divi- 
sions of three brigades, each brigade to be composed of three or more regi- 
ments; and whenever three or more divisions are assembled in the same army 
the President is authorized to organize them into army corps, each corps to 
consist of not more than three divisions. 

“Sec. 10. That the staff of the commander of an army corps shall consist 
of 1 assistant adjutant-general, 1 chief engineer, 1 inspector-general, 1 chief 
quartermaster, | chief commissary of subsistence, 1 judge-advocate, and 1 
chief surgeon, who shall have, respectively, the rank of lieutenant-colonel; 1 
assistant adjutant-general, who shall have the rank of captain, and the aids- 
de-camp authorized by law. The staff of the commander of a division shall 
consist of 1 assistant adjutant-general, 1 engineer officer, 1 inspector-general, 
1 chief quartermaster, 1 chief commissary of subsistence, and | chief surgeon, 
who shall haye, respectively, the rank of major, and the aids-de-camp au- 
thorized by law. The staff of the commander of a brigade shall consist of 
1 assistant adjutant-general, 1 assistant quartermaster, and 1 commissary of 
subsistence, each with the rank of captain, 1 su 
authorized by law. The staff officers herein authorized for the corps, divi- 


sion, and brigade commanders may be appointed by the President, by and | 


with the advice and consent of the Senate, as officers of the Volunteer Army, 
or may be assigned by him, in his discretion, from officers of the Regular 
Army or the Volunteer Army, or of the militia in the service of the United 
States: Provided, That when relieved from such staff service said appoint- 
ments or assignments shall terminate. 

“Sec. ll. That the President is hereby authorized to appoint in the Vol- 
unteer Army, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, not exceed- 


ing one major-general for each organized army corps and division, and one | 


brigadier-general for each brigade, and any officerso selected and appointed 
from the Regular Army shall be entitled to retain his rank therein: Pro- 


vided, That each general officer of the Volunteer Army shall be entitled to | 
the number of aids-de-camp authorized for an officer of like grade in the | 


Regular Army. 

“Sc. 12. That all officersand enlisted men of the Volunteer Army, and of 
the militia of the States when in the service of the United States, shall be in 
ali respects on the same footing as to pay, allowances, and pensions as that 
of ofticers and enlisted men of corresponding grades in the Regular Army. 

“Spc. 13. That the governor of any State or Territory may, with the con- 


sent of the President, appoint officers of the Regular Army in the grades of | 


field officers in organizations of the Volunteer Army, and officers thus ap- 


pointed shall be entitled to retain their rank in the Regular Army: Provided, | 
That not more than one officer of the Regular Army shall hold a commission | 


in any one regiment of the Volunteer Army at thesame time. 

“Sec. 14. That the general commanding a separate department or a de- 
tached army is authorized to appoint from time to time military boards of 
not less than three nor more inn five volunteer officers of the Volunteer 


Army to examine into the capacity, qualifications, conduct, and efficiency of | 


any commissioned officer of said army within his command: Provided, That 
each member of the board shall be superior in rank to the officer whose 
qualifications are to be inquired into: And provided further. That if the re- 
port of sucha board is adverse to the continuance of any officer, and the 
report be approved by the President, such officer shall be discharged from 
service in the Volunteer Army, at the discretion of the President, with one 
month's pay and allowances 
15. That all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions 
. and the same are hereby, repealed. 
That sections 1625 to 1660, both included, of title 16 of the Revised 
id section 232 thereof, relating to the militia, are hereby repealed. 
That this act shall take effect upon the date of its approval.” 
The foregoing report accompanies House bill 11654, ‘to promote the effi- 
ciency of the militia, and for other purposes,” and aims to set forth the ob- 
jects and purposes of the bi"), explains its several sections in detail, and gives 
an historical résumé of Federal legislation on the subject of the militia. Ar 
guments and historical data are presented showing the necessity for a well 
organized, equipped, and disciplined militia. Congress has never yet exer- 
cised, in time of peace, its constitutional authority to organize, equip, and 
discipline the militia. The time now seems ripe for suchaction. Public sen- 
timent demands some efficient and modern legislation on the subject. The 
Executive is interested and friendly. The War Department is anxious to 
assist in improving the condition of the country’s militia. 
The bill, in the final form in wich it is presented. has the approvaj of the 
Secretary of War, as appears from his letter printed above. It has the sup- 
port of the organized militia of the country, as expressed in numerous letters 
received by many members of Congress, and its provisions, so far as then 
agreed upon, were approved by the Interstate National Guard Association at 
its last meeting in this city. Furthermore, it is the unanimous report of the 
Committee on Militia. 


“Sec. 


ll enlist in the Volunteer | 


7. That allorganizations of the Volunteer Army shall beso recruited | 
from time t® time as to maintain them as near to their maximum strength | 
as the President may deem necessary, and no new organization shall be ac- | 
cepted into service from any State unless the organizations already in serv- | 
ice from such State are as near to their maximum strength of officers and | 





eon, and the aids-de-camp | 





| 299 public laws, 158 originated in the House and 143 in the Senate. 
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A Business Congress. 
SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH W. BABCOCK, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE O¥ REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 26, 1902. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 


administration of the affairs of civil government in the Philippine Islands, 
and for other purposes— 


Mr. BABCOCK said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Under the leave granted I desire to extend my 
remarks and have printed a statement now in preparation, which 
will appear in the Washington Times at an early day. 


[The Washington Times, Frank A. Munsey, July 4, 1902, publication office, 
Tenth and D streets. | 


RESUME OF WHAT CONGRESS ACCOMPLISHED IN ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
DAYS—MORE MEASURES REPORTED AND DISPOSED OF THAN DURING 
ANY TERM—1,484 BILLS PASSED IN ALL—THIS SESSION OF CONGRESS 
WORKED FLEVEN MORE DAYS THAN THE PRECEDING LONG BESSION 
PRESIDENTIAL VETOES—OMNIBUS CLAIMS BILLS. 


In the brief speech which he made just before the House adjourned last 
Tuesday, Speaker HENDERSON declared that no Congress since the adoption 
of the Constitution had transacted so much business in the same length of 
time as had the first session of the Fifty-seventh Congress. 
This declaration is amply borne out by the statement which has been pre- 
vared under the direction of Maj. Alexander McDowell, the clerk of the 

ouse of Representatives, by Mr. F. H. Wakefield, the tally clerk, assisted by 
Mr. A. A. Richards, who have made a very careful and exhaustive analysis 
of the work done and compiled a most comprehensive statement. 

In the first session of the Fifty-seventh Congress there were 15,368 bills in- 
troduced in the House, while in the two years of the Fifty-sixth Congress 
there were only 14,339 bills introduced. Yet the number of bills introduced 
in the Fifty-sixth Congress was greater than in any prior Congress. 

COMPARISON WITH LAST CONGRESS. 


In comparing the first session of the Fifty-seventh Congress with the first 
session of prior Congresses, it appears that the House was in session one hun- 
dred and fifty days and adjourned thirty-three days, while in the Fifty-sixth 
Congress the House was in session one hundred and thirty-nine days and 
adjourned over only eight days. The House in the eleven extra days of the 
Fi — Congress more than kept up with the average amount of work 
per day. 

During the first session of the Fifty-seventh Congress there were 2,750 re- 
ports made as against 2,105 in the first session of the Fifty-sixth Congress, 
the greatest amount ever made in the long session of any prior Congress; and 
1,484 bills became laws as against 1,159 in the first session of the Fifty-sixth 
Congress, which far exceeded any of its predecessors in this respect. 

Of the 15,369 bills and resolutions introduced in the House, 11,300 were re- 
ferred to four committees—6,544 to the Invalid Pensions Committee, 2,508 to 
War Claims, 2,349 to the Committee on Military Affairs, and 904 to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Of the 2,750 reports made, five committees made 2,073 reports, apportioned 
as follows: Invalid Pensions, 1,349; Pensions, 228; Military Affairs, 183; Claims, 
168: and War Claims, 145. 

The detailed statement of House work is as follows: 


Bills un- 
disposed 
of 


Bills re-| Bills 


Calendar. ported. passed. | 


156 
dl 
409 


308 | 
231 
2,008 


2,547 


Union 19 | 
louse 180 
1,599 | 


1,931 q 616 


Of the bills reported, 2,044 were House bills and resolutions, and 706 were 
Senate acts and resolutions. Of the bills left undisposed of, 616, there were 
452 which originated in the House and 1€4 of Senate origin. Carried on the 
Calendar of the House as disposed of, the allotment is as follows: House bills 
108, Senate 48, on the Union Calendar; House 45, Senate 6, on the House Cal- 
endar, and House 299, and Senate 110, on the Private Calendar. 

There were 203 reports which passed without reaching the Calendar 

All told, the House disposed of 2,384 House and Senate bills and resolutions, 
1,767 of the House and 567 of the Senate. Of the 1,767 House bills, adverse re- 
ports were made on 84; the enacting clause was stricken out of 6; 2 were 
jaid on ihe table; 153 became public acts; 775 became private acts; 72 were 
simple resolutions; 5 were vetoed by the President; 382 were private bills 
(381 pension bills), and 24 other private bills were passed by the Hous, and 
not acted on by the Senate, and 61 were public bills passed by the House and 
not acted on by the Senate. E 

The Senate passad and sent to the House for its concurrence 1,156 bills and 
resolutions. The House passed 23 by taking them from the Speaker's table; 
without reference to committees; 1,182 were referred to committees, (6 0! 
which were reported back to the House by the committees, leaving 42) Set. 
ate bills in the committees of the House unacted upon, as against a total of 
143 House bills unacted upon by the Senate. 

The 706 Senate bills reported by the House committees, and the 
bills taken from the Speaker's table were disposed of by the House, as! 
lows: Killed by adverse reports, 7; laid upon the table, 1; became public acts. 
143; became private acts, 410; vetoed by the President, 2: passed_ by ood 
House but left inconference, 4; left on the calendars of the House undispose 

184. 
Of the 1,4°4 laws passed at the first session of the Fifty-seventh Cone eS 
which were approved by the President, 913 originated in the House anc» 


in the Senate. Of these 1,484 laws, 299 were public and 1,185 private. o = 


93 Senate 
as fol 


of, 


1 1,185 private laws, 775 originated in the House and 410 in the Senate. 
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The omnibus claims bill, indexed for the first time, shows more than 850 
items, the public buildings and grounds bill 191 items, and the river and 
harbor bill 599 items. 


A COMPARATIVE STATEMENT. 


The following is a comparative statement of the work of the Fifty-second 
to the Fifty-seventh Congress: 





p : Pages 
‘seid Num. | Bills enamel Pri- | Total | of 


Congresses, ber of | intro- | 








| made, | oo? Ade ws. | vate | laws. | Jour- 

| days. anced. | | laws. onl. 
ai: -| - | ie Skah ices 
Fifty-second * --....-- 1,535 | 251 | 10,387 237 200 gy Se 
Fifty-third >........- 99% | 337 9,076 a7 | if TE Ricencask 
Fifty-fourth °. -....- | 2,105} 223 | 10,639 23; 270| 498/613 
Fifty-fifth 4 ......... 1,465 | 175 | 10,547 279 444 723 705 
Fifty-sixth *..----.| 2,006] 189/12\220| 279|  880| 1,159] 719 
Fifty-seventh f...... | 2,750 150 | 15,980 | . 200) 1,185] 1,484 ]-....... 


15, 960 | 200 1,185 | 1,484 


* Reckoned for the entire first session of the Congress. 
> Including the extra session. 

¢For the entire first session. 

2 To June 1, only. 

¢To adjournment, June 7, 1900. 

fTo adjournment, July 1, 1902. 


In the Fifty-second Congress there were 5,040 pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; in the Fifty-third, 5,744 pages; Fifty-fourth, 6,137 pages; Fifty-fifth, 
5,546 pages; Fifty-sixth, 7,765 pages, and Fifty-seventh, 8,414 pages. 

In the Fifty-sixth Congress 42 resolutions, 197 public bills, and 729 private 
bills were signed by the President and became laws; total, 968. 





The Fifty-seventh Congress—A Distinctively Business Con- 
gress—Outline Review of its Important Legislation—Enact- 
ments Wise, Patriotic, and Beneficial—Appropriations for 
the Government Service Ample, Economical, and Carefully 
Considered—War Taxes Repealed—Isthmian Canal Pro- 
jected—Civil Government Authorized in the Philippines— 
Chinese Exclusion Continued. 


REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH G. CANNON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 30, 1902. 


The House having under consideration the conference report on the bill 
(H. R. 15108) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in the appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 103, and for prior years, and for 
other purposes— 

Mr. CANNON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: We have now under consideration the final action 
touching the last of the general appropriation bills for this ses- 
sion, and with the consent of the House I will take advantage of 
the opportunity presented to offer a few remarks respecting the 
the work that has been accomplished, with special reference to 
appropriations, 

This has been distinctively a business session of Congress. It 
closes with more important legislation to its credit than any session 
of Congress for several decades. It has passed more public acts 
and more private acts than any Congress that ever assembled in 
the history of the Republic. And if I may be permitted the 
remark, one of the claims upon which it merits popular distinc- 


tion is the legislation which, after mature consideration, it has | 


seen fit not to enact. Notable among the important enactments 
which it has passed are— 

An act to repeal war-revenue taxation; 

An act providing for the construction of an isthmian canal; 

An act continuing in force the laws heretofore passed for the 
exclusion of Chinese laborers; 

An act making oleomargarine and other imitation dairy prod- 
ucts subject to the laws of any State or Territory into which they 
are transported and imposing a revenue tax thereon; 

An act providing a civil government for the Philippines; 

An act to provide revenue for the Philippines; 


An act to promote the efficiency of the Revenue-Cutter Service; | 
An act providing for the extension of charters of national banks; | 


An act appropriating receipts from sales of public lands-+o the 
construction of irrigation works for the reclamation of arid lands; 

An act to provide for a permanent Census Office; 

An act for the relief of owners of property taken by the mili- 
tary forces of the United States; and 

An act for the relief of bona fide settlers in forest reserves. 

In addition to these separate acts, important and beneficial 
legislation is contained in several of the general appropriation 
acts; for example, in the Post-Office act are provisions for the 


permanent organization and effective administration of the rural 
free-delivery service. 

The appropriations of the session, in my judgment, compare 
favorably with those made at any previous session of Congress, 
and in their every detail they will stand successfully the test of 
the most searching examination by fair-minded and intelligent 
men who believe in wise, prudent, and sufficient provision for 
every proper function of government of our great, growing, and 
progressive country. 

Before entering upon a detailed discussion of the subject of 
appropriations made at this session, J want to call attention to 
the fact that, in accordance with the promises of the Republican 
party, and because of the sufficiency of our revenues from normal 
| sources under a wise and prudent Administration, we have re- 
moved practically the last of the taxes imposed for the prosecu- 
tion of the war with Spain and for the resultant expenses inci- 
dent thereto. 

It is estimated that, under the legislation enacted at this ses- 
sion, taxes have been repealed aggregating $72,500,000 per an- 
num—a larger reduction of taxes than was ever before made at 
any session of Congress. This appreciable relief in the burden of 
taxes is additional to the reduction of $41,000,000 made at the 
| last session of Congress, which closed on March 4, 1901. 

I will print as a part of my remarks a table giving a chronolog- 
ical history of the appropriation bills passed at this session. An 
analysis of this table shows that the total estimated expenditures 
forecast by the Executive Departments aggregated $776 ,348,318.47; 
that the total appropriatiofs made, exclusive of $50,130,000 toward 
an Isthmian Canal, aggregate $750.063,837. The table also gives 
a succinct history of all of the bills in their various stages of en- 
actment, from estimates as submitted therefor until their final 
approval by the President. 

The great increase in population and the phenomenal expansion 
of commercial and industrial interests throughout the country are 
of themselves sufficient to explain the necessity of this apparent 
increase. But a casual examination of the totals of the regular 
appropriation acts in comparison with those passed at the last 
session affords an even better explanation. 

The Agricultural bill, prepared and reported by the Committee 
on Agriculture, presided over by Hon. JamMES W. WapswortH, of 
New York, who has had many years of distinguished service on 
that committee, both as a minority member and as chairman, 
provides for the expenditures of the Department of Agriculture—a 
Department which represents and fosters the greatest of all our 
industries. That bill shows an increase of $626,540. 

The Army appropriation bill shows a reduction of $24,203,912.69. 
This fact in iteelf isasource of genuine satisfaction, and will meet 
| the approval of the people. That billhas been prepared and formu- 
| lated by the Committee on Military Affairs, under the able leader- 
ship of Hon.’ Joun A. T. Huut of Iowa, a veteran soldier himself, 
accomplished in the science of war and familiar with all military 
matters. This agreeable result has been made possible by the 
wise administration of the War Department, the total number of 
men in the Army having been reduced since June 30 last from 
77,287 to 66,497 men. Assoon as law and order are fully restored 
in the Philippines the Army will be further reduced to the mini- 
mum provided by law, namely, 59,674 men. 

The diplomatic and consular appropriation bill, prepared under 
the supervision of my honored colleague, Hon. R. R. Hirt, of 
Illinois, whose ripe experience and comprehensive knowledge 
| respecting our diplomatic service and the foreign relations of the 
| Government are invaluable, exhibits an increase of $108,496.93. 

The District of Columbia bill shows an increase of only $45,257.03. 
In this connection it is proper to call attention to the fact that with 
the increasing needs and the rapid development of the national 
capital it has been found necessary and proper to pass legislation 
imposing moderate taxes on personal property, which for many 
years has borne no burden of taxation whatever in the District 
of Columbia. 

The fortification bill shows a reduction of $65,056. The verv 
| large expenditures made for our seacoast defenses in the period 
immediately preceding and during the war with Spain rendered 
it possible and proper that the recent and current appropriations 
for those objects should be held substantially at what they were 
last year; and in my judgment they will require no material in- 
crease for some years to come. 

The Indian appropriation bill, under the skillful management of 
| my friend from New York, Hon. James 8. SHERMAN, chairman 
| of the Committee on Indian Affairs, shows a creditable reduction 
of $603,568.51, due mainly to the exclusion from the bill of objects 
| not directly connected with the Indian service. 
| The legislative, executive, and judicial bill shows an increase 
of $803,412.65. This bill provides for the personal machinery of 
administering the Government through the Executive Depart- 
ments at Washington. With the marked growth in every branch 
of industry the Government at Washington must keep pace. The 
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largest increase for personal services, it is significant to note, 
occurs in the Post-Office Department and in the Patent Office. 

The Military Academy bill, prepared by the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs, shows an increase of $1,854,670.74. This is due 
chiefly not to an increase of scope or of ordinary expenses at the 
West Point institution, but to the necessity of reconstructing, 
enlarging, and building additional structures that have become 
imperatively necessary by the lapse of time and the increase in 
the number of cadets appointed under the law. 

The naval bill shows an increase of $577,172.18. For many 
years following the civil war the Navy was greatly neglected. 
Its reconstruction began about twenty years ago, under the Ad- 
ministration of President Arthur. When the Spanish war came 
on, the weakness of this arm of our public defense was made pain- 
fully apparent to the people, and the Government was compelled 
to go into the markets of the world to buy ships. 

The bill just enacted was framed under the supervision of my 
friend and colleague from [llinois, Hon. GkEoRGE Epmunp Foss, 
young, vigorous, and well equipped, who in this as well as in the 
last Congress has earned the country’s praise for his intelligent 
and well-directed efforts for the upbuilding of the Navy. The 
bill provides for two first-class battle ships, two first-class armored 
cruisers, and two gunboats. It also makes ample appropriations 
to begin their construction and to continue the construction of 
the ships previously authorized. 

The pension appropriation bill shows on its face a reduction of 
$5,403,000. This is not the result of efforts at severe economy, 
nor is it a source of congratulation. It emphasizes the fact that 
the only enemy before whom the American soldier retreats is the 
Grim Reaper himself, who is now rapidly decimating the ranks of 
the Union veterans of the war of the rebellion. 

The post-office appropriation bill, compiled under the argus 
eye of Hon. EUGENE F. Loup, the safe and conservative chairman 
of the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, shows an 
unusual increase of $14,633,910. But it simply marks the growth 
and prosperity of the country as evidenced through the operations 
of the Post-Office Department, which, under the Administrations 
of President McKinley and of President Roosevelt, have been 
conducted with progressiveness, economy, and business-like 
methods. 

No river and harbor bill was enacted by the last Congress— 
leaving unprovided with original appropriations authorized a 
longer period than we have had before in many years. The sum 
directly appropriated by the bill of this session amounts to 
$26,727,442, which in itself is a sheer increase over the appropria- 


~f 


tions made at the last session, and more than offsets the increase | 


of the total appropriations made by this session, exclusive of the 
sum for the Isthmian Canal. In addition to the appropriations 
directly made by the river and harbor bill, contracts are author- 


ized involving future appropriations by the next session and | 
| and appropriating therefor $170,000. 


future Congresses amounting to $38,336,160. 


On this point it is not inappropriate to observe that under the | 


the present practice, which has proven wise, effective, and econom- 
ical, the continuing-contract system inaugurated in the Fifty- 
first Congress under the guidance of Hon. Thomas J. Henderson, 


then and for many years previously my colleague, and a most | 
| been devoted, in the exercise of the discretion lodged in the Sec- 


useful Representative from the State of Illinois, has been followed 


and applied by Congress to river and harbor and many other | 


classes of public works, resulting in great economy in expendi- 
tures as well as great expedition and dispatch in the consummation 
of public works. 

The authorizations under this bill and those for public build- 
ings, together with the very large sum which has been authorized 


toward the construction of the Isthmian Canal, will require ap- | 








propriations in great or large degree for many years to come. | 


‘They are not here treated as a part of the outright appropriations, 
for the very sufficient reason that when they are met hereafter 
they will be charged and carried, in the Congressional and Treas- 
ury statements, as appropriations. To consider them as outright 
appropriations now would but duplicate the figures. 

| may add that the distinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, Hon. THEopoRE E. BurRTON, of Ohio, 
accomplished and scholarly as we all know him to be, well mer- 
its the confidence reposed in him by the House and the country 
for the zeal and discriminating earnestness with which he has 


superintended the labors of his committee at this and past sessions | 


in the preparation of the great measures for public improvements 
of national necessity and importance. 

The sundry civil bill, the *‘ omnium-gatherem *’ vehicle which 
carries provision for every conceivable phase of the public ex- 
penditures of the National Government not specifically cared for 
in the other bills, shows a reduction of $1,670,549.08 below the 
amount carried by the act of last year. Notwithstanding this 
appreciable reduction in the sum total, the bill carries many mat- 
ters that are new for next year, notably: 

For new public buildings, authorized at this session, to be con- 
structed in the chief cities and towns of the United States, in 


order properly to care for the public service within their pre- 
cincts, $4,995,450. 

It also provides increased sums for many objects that have pe- 
culiar demands upon the nation’s bounty; for example: 

The National Home, and the Homes in States, for Disabled Vol- 
unteer Soldiers, are increased from $4,024,144 to $4,673,869, or 
$649,825. 

For artificial limbs for soldiers, the appropriation is increased 
from $125,000 to $514,000, or $389,000; and 

The appropriation for providing the simple headstones that 
mark the last resting places of the soldier dead of the Union has 
been doubled in this bill. 

For deficiencies an aggregate sum of $28,039,911.42 is appro- 
priated, being an increase over the deficiencies appropriated for 
last year of $12,122,464.48. These deficiencies include sums for a 
variety of purposes that could not be foreseen in order to be pro- 
vided for at the last session, and could not be avoided when they 
presented themselves during thissession. Among them isincluded 
an item of $500,000 ‘‘ for the proper shelter and protection of offi- 
cers and enlisted men of the Army of the United States lawfully 
on duty in the Philippine Islands, to be expended in the discretion 
of the President.”’ 

On the occasion of its consideration in the House on January 24 
last, a yea-and-nay vote was demanded and taken. Every Demo- 
crat, save seven, recorded himself in opposition; no Republican 
member voted against it. It was on that occasion that the late 
Amos J. Cummings, a Democratic member from New York, when 
taunted by his party colleagues and told to sit down, exclaimed: 

When I refuse to vote to protect the lives of American soldiers, I hope I 
may be paralyzed. 

In addition to this appropriation, which was attended by such 
dramatic scenes and utterances in the House, the several defi- 
ciency bills carried unusual amounts for many other objects that 
were eminently proper, and which could not, in the patriotic per- 
formance of our duty, have been avoided by the majority in con- 
trol of this Congress, namely: 

For refunding to States moneys expended in raising troops to 
suppress the war of the rebellion, and which were determined by 
the Supreme Court of the United States to be due and owing to 
the several States, amounting to $4,272,239.33. 

For constructing the new branch of the National Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers in Tennessee, $350,000. 

For miscellaneous objects, including $1,662,117.57 for payment 
of claims that had been adjudicated under findings of the Court 
of Claims, and otherwise demonstrated to be fair and just, the 
appropriations are $5,390,018.67 less than those made for similar 
objects at the last session. In this connection I will mention the 
fact that among the other miscellaneous acts of the session was 
one establishing a National Sanitarium of the National Home for 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, at Hot Springs, in South Dakota, 


The permanent annual appropriations are diminished, according 
to the estimates of the Treasury Department, $437,000. The whole 
sum carried as permanent annual appropriations, $123,921,220, 
includes $54,000,000 to meet the requirements of the sinking fund. 

For many years past the surplus moneys in the Treasury have 


retary of the Treasury, to the extinguishment of the public debt 
to an extent far in excess of the requirements of the sinking 
fund, and under the law it is a mere matter of discretion with 
the Secretary how much shall be devoted to that purpose, depend- 
ing chiefly as it does upon what surplus revenues are realized. 
Under these permanent appropriations is also included the sum 
of $27,500,000 for interest on the public debt. 

It is not inappropriate here to advert to the fact that the ex- 


| penditures for the past two fiscal years, 1900 and 1901, show that 


during that period there has been applied to the sinking fund more 
than $113,000,000, a sum greater than the law actually requires, 
and which exceeds the whole amount applied to the extinguish- 
ment of the public debt during all of the nine fiscal years from 
1891 to 1899, inclusive. es 
During the four years of President Cleveland’s last Adminis- 
tration, from 1893 to 1896, inclusive, only $13,400,047.98 was ap- 
plied to the payment of the public debt, while during the same 
period that Administration issued bonds to the extent of $262,519,- 
400 in order to raise money wherewith to pay current expenses 
and maintain the public credit. ; 
The statement which I have submitted shows at the conclusion 


_ of the column of appropriations made at this session an appropTla 


| 


tion of $50,130,000 for the isthmian canal. This sum, for manl 
fest and, as I believe, satisfactory reasons, has not been included 
in the footing, nor have I taken it into consideration in any of 
the comparisons made with or deductions drawn from the appro 
priations of this or other sessions of Congress, or inconnection wit? 
the questions of revenue or expenditures that I have adverted to. 

The enterprise in itself is more than anational one. If success- 


| fully prosecuted it will materially affect the commercial prosp' rity 








cp en 





of the whole civilized world: but chiefly and in an immeasurable 
degree our own country, from the standpoint of commercial 
supremacy as well as of public defense, will be the greatest. bene- 
ficiary. The project is one that is demanded by practically the 
whole body of our people, and in no sense is it a partisan meas- 
ure. The appropriations and the contract authorizations em- 
bodied in this act are conditional and depend in large degree upon 
the exercise of the President’s discretion. 

[f the Panama route is not accepted by the President $40,000,- 
000 of the whole sum appropriated will cease to be available, and 


no part of it will be expended. In that event only $10,130,000 | 


will be expended under authority of the act, and its expenditure 
will doubtless extend over several years, owing to the delays that 
will be inevitable in the inauguration and prosecution of the 
actual work of construction. For these reasons I conceive it im- 
probable that anyone would insist upon the use of these figures 
for purposes of partisan comparison. 

A further analysis of the table which I submit shows that the 
appropriations made in the regular annual bills, for ordinary ex- 
penses of the Government payable during the fiscal year 1903, 
aggregate $595,502,705.58, which, together with the sums carried 


under permanent appropriations, and exclusive of the amount re- | 


quired by the sinking fund, makes a total of $665,423,925.50. In 
the nature of things, and in the light of past experience, this en- 


tire sum will never be expended, but will probably be reduced in | 


the neighborhood of 10 per cent. The revenues of the Govern- 
ment, as now estimated, on the basis of the revenue-reduction 
legislation enacted at this session, amount to $639,520,630. 
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The appropriations for 1899, including postal service and sink- 
ing fund, and the large sums required at the beginning of the 
| war with Spain, amounted to $893.231,615.55, while the actual 
expenditures reached only $700,124,837.50, or $193,106,778.05 in 
| sum total, and more than 214 per cent, less than the appropriations. 
Again, the appropriations for 1900, including postal service, 
| sinking-fund requirements, and appropriations incident to the war 
with Spain, amounted to $674,981,022,29. The actual expendi- 
tures thereunder reached only $646 ,612,927.06, or $28,368,095.23 in 
sum total, and 47; per cent, less than the appropriation. 

Similarly, the appropriations for 1901, including postal service, 
sinking-fund requirements, and amounts incident to the war with 
| Spain, amounted to $710,150,862.88, while the total expenditures 
thereunder reached only $678,073,237.27, or $32.077,625.61 in sum 
total, and 4} per cent, less than the appropriations. 

The figures I give with reference to appropriations and ex- 
penditures, and the disparity between them, are taken from the 
statements of appropriations made by Congress, and from re- 
ports of the Secretary of the Treasury, combining from the latter 
the amounts stated as total expenditures, amounts applied to the 
| sinking fund, and amounts paid from postal revenues. 

It will be seen by these figures that, applying the average per- 
centage of disparity for the past three years between appropria- 
tions and expenditures actually incurred (and the actual per cent 
for 1903 will, I believe, be as great), the expenditures to be made 
| under the appropriations of this session will not exceed $600 ,000,000, 
| orasum approximating $40,000,000 less than the revenues which we 
| expect to derive under the revenue laws as revised by this Congress. 





Chronological history of appropriation bills, first session of the Fifty-seventh Congress; estimates and appropriations for the fiscal year 1902-8, and appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1901-2. 
{Prepared by the clerks to the Committees on Appropriations of the Senate and House of Representatives. ] 
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Passed the House. | Reported to the Passed the Senate. | Law,192-3. | Law, 1901-2. 

















Legislative, et« 25,023,533.16 | Feb. 5 } 25.1 Mar. 4 | 25,490,195.50 


x 
- 
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| 
569.90 | Feb. 7 | 25,174,669.90 25,490,545.50 
| 








Title. Estimates, House. Senate. 
, Date. Amount. Date. Amount. Date. | Amount. | Date. Amount. Amount. Amount. 
eae nl ee eR Re aor Le oy eee = Ae | ~a | 
Agriculture ........... 5,509,540.00 | Apr. 21 | $5,159,070.00 Apr. 30 | $5,114,540.00 May 10 | $5,249,680.00 | May 13 | $5,249,680.00 $5,208,960.00 | $4,582.420.00 
areg sneisauiian reget | 99,289,982.03 ar. 20 | 90,880,136.41 | Mar. 27 | 90,880,1386.41 | Mar. 7 | 92,385,136.41 | May 12 | 92,385,136.41 | 91,530,136.41 115, 734,049.10 
Jiplomatic and Con- | | 
sular _...........-..-.| 2,088,578.76 | Feb. 18 | 1,983,078.76 | Feb. 28 | 1,920,828.76 | May 6) 1,962,385.69 | Mar. 7 | 1,964,025.69 1,957,925 
District of Columbia a.| 7,826,016.00 | Apr. 26 | 7,867,054.97 | May 2) 7,897,210.97 June 13 | 9,848,673.97 | Junel4 | 9,894,373.97 : 
Fortification........... 16,399,308.60 | Apr. 8] 6,562,455.00 | Apr. 19 | 6,562,455.00 | May 10 | 7,946,481.00 | May 15 | 7,946,481.00 | a 
Indian ........ | 7,124,271.09 | Feb. 14 | 8,636,625.69 | Feb. 21 | 8,675,129.06 Apr. 1 9,621,519.36 | Apr. 5 | 9,488,219.36 | 9,747,471.09 
5 
| | 
| 























































» @ 24.594, 968.85 
Military Academy -.-. 898,812.42 | Apr. 15 | 3,627,324.42 | Apr. 22 | 2,627,324.42 | May 16 | 2,627,324.42 | June 5| 2,627,324.42 772,653.68 
Navy .............-....| 98,910,984.63 | Apr. 28 | 77,659,386.63 ay 19 | 77,619,9383.13 | June 8 | 78,166,838.13 | Junel0 | 79,351,238.13 78,101,791.00 
POM | ncttanckiebete 139,846,480.00 | Jan. 10 |199,842,230.00 | Jan. 15 |139,842,230.00 | Jan. 20 139,842,230.00 | Feb. 7 /139,842,230.00 | 145, 245,230.00 
Post-Office b ...........{134,731,576.00 | Feb. 14 |137,916,598.75 | Mar. 14 (137,916,598.75 Apr. 8 (188,466,757.35 | Apr. 15 (198,466,757.35 | . 123, 782,688.75 
River and harbor ..... €23,128,300.00 | Mar. 10 | 24,219,107.00 | Mar. 21 24,219,107.00 | Apr. 11 | 28,910,942.00 | Apr. 21 | 29,045,942.00 | d 26,726 (e) 
Sundry civil ..........- f57,604,715.78 | Mar. 28 | 49,323,895.73 | Apr. 2 | 49,813,695.73 | Apr. 16 | 52,719,943.13 fey 5 56,361,904.13 | 96 h61,795,908.21 
Total... satehe tathaie 618,927,008.47 |.......-.-. |578,902,533.28 Se a ete 578,272,859.13 |...... ....'598,287,806.96 as \598,113,857.96 | 595,502,705.58 582,072,890,38 
Urgent deficiency --... | Jan. 18 | 16,704,230.54 | Jan. 24 | 17,076,470.54 | Feb. 3 | 20,239,620.88 | Feb. 5 | 20,255,176.83 | 20,383,866.83 | 
Additional urgent de- 
SebOy 525 ce tok | Apr. 3 192,737.39 | Apr. 4} 200,567.39 | Apr. 5 200,567.89 Apr. 5 200,567.39 200,567.39 
BSD cccshadeauadael 80,000,000.( Rie ia 66,200.00 | Apr. 14 | 66,200.00 | Apr. 15 66,200.00 | Apr. 15 75,200.00 75,200.00 }> 15,917,446.94 
DO ~0scnsagensiedinal May 20 81,000.00 | May 20 | 81,000.00 May 23 178,500.00 ay 23 178,500.00 178,500.00 | 
Deficiency, 1902, and | 
prior years .......... June 14 4,951,317.83 | June 18 | 4,951,884.31 | June 25 8,426,910.80 | June 26 | 8,575,122.69 7,201,777.20 | 
: Tete cdsnkensti (648,927,008. Tk lan 1622,343,605.98 |.........-1627,398,424.87 | 623,542,617.00 | 597,990,387.32 
Miscellaneous ......... Ie le eawonuine al 2,600,000.00 | 7, 990,018.67 
Total, regular | 
annual appro- 
priations....... a al i I ll a el aed el os eee acasde te adaen ceneknelinekaqens BS anecsisicenctresgrmais 626,142,617.00 | 605,980,355.99 


Permanent annual ap- 
propriations ......._. 1128,921 220.00 |.......... 
| 


ie cgi 123,921,220.00 |k 124,358,220.00 
Grand total, regular ae Be : =. ¥ 
and permanent ap- 


} 


ae ntap- ee tee Ef NED ERED OR SEA ee 11750,063,837.00 |m'730,338,575.99 
By the Isthmian canal | | 
y the fsthmian cai econ Seacrest AMM lie secon temo men nc oma Bet hi et od 50,130,000.00 |...... 


| Ta ¥ 
| 
| } 





Amount of estimated revenues for fiscal year 1908. . .. 


L . $507, 500, 000. 00 
Amount of estimated postal revenues for fiscal year 1903 


el eal ee eles ee andes eaihenwataned vieamteienakesetun enon 132, 020, 630. 00 


SI a Bd aac wa cicscnh tue pace Waieh cagseasesd se nele cdimelskce<tecgubdcccsescases sce 639, 520, 630.00 
a One-he 


a VI ulf of the amounts for the District of Columbia payable by the United States, except amounts for the water departmeut (estimated for 1908 at 
$26,016), which are payable from the revenues of the water department. 
)Tncludes all expenses of the Reise, service payable from postal revenues and out of the Treasury. 
) 


as oo amount is exclusive of $5,489,377.50 to meet contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements included in the sundry civil estimates 


. d In addition to this amount the sum of $5,768,757.50 is appropriated in the sundry civil act to carry out contractsauthorized by law for river and harbor 
mprovements for 1903, making in all $32,495,199.50 for rivers and harbors for 1903. 
aie No river and harbor bill passed for 1902, but the sum of $7,046,623 is appropriated in the sundry civil act to carry out contracts authorized by law for 
river and harbor improvements for 192. : 
I 7 amount includes $5,489,377.50 to meet contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements for 1903. 
g This amount includes $5,768,757.50 to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements for 1993. 
’ This amount includes $7,046,623 to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements for 12. 
i This amount is approximated. 


bei k This is the amount submitted by the Secretary of the Treasury in the annual estimates for the fiscal year 192, the exact amount appropriated not 
ng ascertainable until two years after the close of the fiscal year. 
n addition to this amount, contracts are authorized to be entered into, subject to future seein by Congress, as follows: By the District of 
i 


act ee $2,118,405; by the naval. act, $18,306,000; by the sandry civil act, $616,000; by the Military Academy act, $3,500,000; by the river and harbor 
ot, $38, § by 


Aa 160; by the urgent deficiency act, $550,000; by the public buildings act, $15,946,650, and by the isthmian canal act, $180,000,000; in all, $259,373,215. 
Colun peddition to this amount, contracts are authorized to be entered into, subject to future appropriations by Congress, as follows: By the District of 
$4,224 640. act, $498,500; by the naval act, $1,884,640; by the sundry civil act, $82,500; by the act of March 3, 190i (public buildings act), $2,259,000; in all, 
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A Billion-Dollar Session of Congress—Its Appropriations, | 


under Republican Auspices, Double those of the Last Ses- 
sion of a Democratic Congress. 


REMARKS 


or 
HON. LEONIDAS F. LIVINGSTON, 
OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 30, 1902. 


The House having under consideration the conference report on the bill 


(H. R. 15108) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in the appropri- 
ations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1902, and for prior years, and for 
other purposes 


Mr. LIVINGSTON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The direct appropriations made at this session 
of Congress, including the Isthmian Canal appropriation, reach 
the astounding aggregate of $800,193,837. Tothis sum should be 
added the further amount of $259,373,215 to include contracts 
authorized to be entered into in addition to the specific appropri- 
ations which are made. These contract authorizations are in the 
nature of promissory notes of the Government, issued by this ses- 
sion of Congress, to be met and liquidated in the future, and con- 
stitute as much a part of the appropriations chargeable to this 
session as are the specific appropriations made, and which are to 
be expended, not at once, but throughout the coming fiscal year. 

The two sums aggregate $1,.059,577.052. The direct appropri- 
ations in themselves are so near a billion dollars that it is not 
difficult to imagine the time near at hand when, if the Republi- 
can party is to be continued in control of the Government, we 
are to have in direct cash appropriations, to say nothing of con- 
tract authorizations that mortgage the revenues of the country 
indefinitely for the future, ** billion-dollar sessions of Congress *’ 
instead of ** billion-dollar Congresses,’’ of which that party first 
gave the country an example. 

The appropriations, including authorized contracts, of this ses- 
sion exceed those, including contracts, of the last session by 
$270.798,102.01. : 

The enormity of the sum total of appropriations and contracts 
made this session can best be appreciated by contrasting it with 
the total appropriations made and contracts authorized at the last 
session of the Fifty-third Congress, for the fiscal year 1896. That 


Congress was Democratic in both branches, and the Government 


was administered by Mr. Cleveland. It therefore affords fair 
ground for the purposes of comparison. The difference between 
the total of each amounts to the startling sum of $340,881,767.34. 
or more than as much again as it required to conduct the affairs 
of Government under a Democratic Congress and Executive. 

Analyzed in detail, the direct appropriations, without regard 
to contract obligations to be met by future Congresses, made at 
this session for the fiscal year 1903, show increases over those. 
including contracts, for 1896, as follows: 

The Agricultural bill shows an increase of $1,905,210. 

The Army bill shows an increase of $68,277,528.32, a sum four 
times greater than were the appropriations for the support of the 
military establishment for the fiscal year 1896. 


| exhibitsa reduction, which amounts to $1,539,340. 
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The diplomatic and consular act shows an increase of $383,466.93. 
The District of Columbia act shows an increase of $2,802,083.72, 
The fortification bill shows an increase of $5,394,397.50. 

The Indian bill shows an increase of $381,151.34. 

The legislative, executive, and judicial bill shows an increase 
of $3,506.663.42. 

The Military Academy bill shows an increase of $2,163,062.76. 

The naval bill shows an increase of $49,262,717.82, and in the 
aggregate it is more than double the amount that was required 
to maintain the naval establishment in 1896. 

The pension appropriation bill, alone of the whole category, 
Icommend this 
crumb of economy to the thoughtful consideration of the Union 
soldiers of the country. 

The post-office billshows the enormousincrease of $48,870,600.89. 

No river and harbor bill was passed for 1896, while the bill for 
this year reaches the great sum of $26,726,442 in direct appropria- 
tions, and authorizes contracts in addition thereto to the amount 
of $38,336,160, making in all $65,062,602 chargeable to this session 
of Congress. 

The sundry civil bill shows an increase of $13,557,198.73. 

For deficiencies there is an increase of $18,054,536.60. 

For miscellaneous appropriations, other than those carried in 
the general appropriation bills, an increase of $2,302,332.63 
appears. 

Under permanent appropriations, which include the sinking 
fund and interest on the public debt, there is an increase of 
$10,847 263.68. 

It can not be demonstrated by any process of logic or arithmetic 
that this enormous growth in public expenditures within the brief 
period of less than seven years is attributable to the natural 
growth of the country, the increase of population, or to the ex- 
pansion of commercial interests. 

There is now in the Treasury a surplus of more than $200,000,000, 
accumulated as the result of an onerous protective-tariff policy 
and undue taxes levied to prosecute the war with Spain. 

Instead of applying this surplus to that great enterprise, the 
construction of the isthmian canal, this Congress has seen fit to 
authorize an issue of bonds in order to raise money for that pur- 
pose, implying by this action that this $200,000,000, wrung from 
the people, instead of being applied to this most worthy public 
object, is to be left in the Treasury, a prey for jobbing enterprises 
at the next session of Congress. 

The total appropriations, including contracts, and amounting, 
as I have shown. to $1,059,577,052, exceed the revenues, estimated 
for the next fiscal year at $639,520,630, by $420,056 ,422. 

I submit, and will have printed as a part of my remarks, a 
statement which shows the appropriations made for the fiscal 
year 1896, at the last session of the Fifty-third Congress, con- 
trolled in both branches, as I said before, by a Democratic 
majority, and with a Democratic Administration of the Govern- 
ment; also the appropriations made by the Fifty-sixth Congress 
and by the present session of the Fifty-seventh Congress, covering 
the fiscal years 1901, 1902, and 1903, with the Republican party in 


| control of Congress and the Executive. 


The careful scrutiny of these figures will afford much food for 


| thought, and will lead all intelligent men to contemplate with 


manifest disapproval the reckless and extravagant methods of the 
Republican party as compared with the economical and prudent 


‘administration of the Government by the Democratic party. 


Statement of appropriations made at the last sessicn of the Fifty-third Congress for the fiscal year 1896, and by the Fifty-sixth Congress and the first session of 
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Grand total, regular and permanent annual appropriations. ........-.--- 


Contracts authorized 


Total, including contracts............-. 
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the Fifty-seventh Congress Sor the jiscal years 1901, 1902, and 1903. 





Fifty-sixth Congress. 


First session, | 
for fiscal year | for fiscal year 
1901. 1902. 


$3, 303,750.00 | $4,023,500. 00 $4, 582, 420.00 $5, 208, 960. 00 
23, 252,608.09 | 114, 220, 085.55 115, 734, 049. 10 91, 530, 1536. 41 
74, 458. 76 | 1, 771, 168. 76 1 , 957, 925. 69 
3.25 7, 577, 369. 31 8, 
57.50 7, 383, 628.00 7 
8, 762, 751.24 | 8, 197, 989. 24 
21,891,718.08 | 24,175, 652.53 ; 
$4261.66 | 674, 306. 67 772, (53.68 
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— __| Fifty-seventh 
: | Congress, first 
Second session, | ears oie. 


cal year 1903 


Fifty-third 
Congress, last 
session, for fis- 
cal year 1896. | 















464, 261. 66 z . 
5.31 | 65, 140, 916. 67 78, 101, 791.00 
145, 245, 230.00 145, 245, 230. 00 
113, 658, 238. 75 123, 782, 688. 75 
cae TD Bake Se se 
40 | 65, 319, 915. 45 61, 795, 908. 21 




















113, 073, 956. 32 122, 712, 220.00 124, 358, 220.00 | 


82 | 15,688, 330.61 15,917, 446.94 , 
37 | 3, 802, 301. 34 7,990, 018. 67 2, 600, 000. 00 
a ae 383, 931,564.34 |  577,438,642.88 |  605,980,355.99 | 626, 142, 617. 00 
32 | 123, 921, 220.00 
| 


§0, 130, 000. 00 
| a 





eS | 497,008,520.66 | 710, 150,862.88 |  730,398,575.99 | 800, 198, 837. 00 
es 21,686, 764.00 | — 4,224°640.00 | — 58,440,374.00 | 259,373, 215.00 














788, 778,949.99 | 1,059,577, 052. 00 





518, 695, 284.66 | 714,375,502. 88 
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Army Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


F 


HON. JOHN W. GAINES, 
OF TENNESSEE, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 25, 1902. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 12804) making appro- 
priations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1908— 


Mr. GAINES of Tennessee said: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have not had an opportunity to read either 
the report on this bill or the bill itself. The bill, however, car- 


on . 
ries an appropriation for the maintenance of the Army in the 


United States and the colonies. I desire to ask the chairman of 
the committee how much this bill carries in the aggregate? 

Mr. HULL. The total appropriation of the bill is $90,000,000, 
in round numbers. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. How much was the appropriation 
in the last bill? 

Mr. HULL. One hundred and thirteen millions in the bill, 
and then there was a deficiency of four or five millions, making 
a total of one hundred and eighteen millions, in round numbers. 


Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. How much of this appropriation | 


will go for the maintenance of the army in the Philippine Islands? 
Mr. HULL. That is not figured out in the bill; that is accord- 
ing to how many troops are kept there. 
Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. How many troops will we keep 
there? 


Mr. HULL. The Secretary of War estimates about 35,000. 


Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. What is the average number we | 


retain in the Philippines now? 

Mr. HULL. Thirty thousand from the United States and 5,000 
Filipino troops or scouts. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, the Report of the 
Secretary of War for the year 1900, at pages 141 and 142, states 
that it costs $1,280.85 to equip and maintain each American sol- 
dier for twelve months, excluding the cost of armament and forti- 
fication. At this rate the 30,000 American soldiers whom we keep 
permanently in the Philippine Islands will cost the taxpayers of 
the United States er $38,425,500. The native scout is paid, 
I believe, half price, which would add $3,200,000 more, making a 
total annual cost of 35,000 soldiers in the Philippine Islands of 
$41,625,500. 

I will insert here the table from which I have quoted, taken 
from the war report of 1900, pages 141 and 142, for it is very in- 
structive: 





| | Aone per enlisted man under 
| 











4 the following figures. | Approxi- 
= Aveunee Di a ——_ "___|mate aver- 
Fiscal year. | enlisted War De- | A 1 | Treasury | *8° from 

men. | partment | aaa | state- | these fig- 

| ledgers. | "°?°F"S: | ments. =~ 
cece i sien teneanenrens he netenbracneineseysenncns  inaseneepeieaen sane aatesinartarnmaseasenas tats 

| | | | 

1008 .. anc sipiiiieelaaail | 95,150 | $886.52 | $1,071.26 | $957.15 | govt.6s 
OUT onan saiiclestliil | 95,881 | "880.97 | 1,088.04) 887.11 984.71 
1808 . ...i0 caawae | 50,783) 1,170.46) 1,218.68} 1,088.62! 1,159.96 
LOUD . «cos aue senna | 162,224 1,595.80} 1,140.71} 1,194.54) 1,310.35 
1900 . ...: cnseqebsceiil ey ae A) eee 1,011.61 | 1,014.66 
Average......| 72,084 | 1,280.85 | 1,139.05 | 1,002.90| 1,173.85 


The following table shows the averages for two years of peace 
(1896 and 1897) and two years of war (1899 and 1900): 


Average per enlisted man under 
the Jollowing figures. | Approxi- 


————— ___| mate aver- 
| War De- | age from 





‘partment | ADnual veeny these fig- 
ledgers. | reports. ments. | res. 
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The American soldier is enlisted now to remain in the Philip- | 


pines not over two years, because of the climate there. This 
endless-chain policy”? is adopted from this necessity. Thou- 


sauds of our soldiers are returned to the United States before the | 


term of enlistment expires, to regain their health if possible, while 
lacge numbers die from disease in the Philippines and others 


are killed in action or by accident. Thus vacancies are created 
in the ranks which must be immediately supplied by fresh Amer- 
ican troops. Hence, it seems to me we must prepare and keep a 
standing army ready and waiting in the United States for the 
sole purpose of supplying these vacancies and to ultimately take 
the place of and succeed the 30,000 troops already in action in the 
Philippine Islands. 
It seems to me that of necessity the keeping of this second 
30,000 troops standing waiting to succeed their comrades from 
time to time in the Philippine Islands necessarily follows. Surely 
there must be, if not 30,000, a large number of soldiers kept wait- 
| ing to be sent from time to time to the Philippine Islands, and 

finally to be sent there not only in time to succeed to the places of 
| their comrades, but they must be sent there ai®l be at their post 
| of duty before the two years’ term of enlistment has expired. 

Thus it seems inevitable that we must keep two standing armies 
at the same time, one in the Philippines and one in the United 
States. The Republican party is responsible for all this, and 
seems determined to hold the Philippines permanently as a col- 
ony and the inhabitants thereof as subjects, and it is plain that 
we can not do this except at the point of the sword. 

In addition to the expense for soldiers to thus operate in the 
Philippine Islands, we must incur an additional expense of 
equipping and maintaining and keeping constantly a Philippine 
navy in the Philippine waters. This the Administration insists 
is necessary in order to police these waters and defend the Amer- 
ican establishment there and protect our subjects. 

Iam thoroughly convinced that if the Republican policy ob- 
| tains of holding these islands as a colony and the inhabitants 
| there as subjects, we must do so at the point of the sword. This, 
the Democrats contend, can be avoided, and honorably, if Con- 
| gress will now declare by resolution or statute its purpose to give 
| the Filipinos their independence, reserving coaling stations and 
the like for this Government, which the Filipinos will gladly 
concede. 

Iam supported in this opinion by leading writers and Army 
| officials and high privates who are familiar with these people, 
their feeling toward us, their ambitions and conditions generally. 
I talked with many Army and several Navy officials, many pri- 
vates in our Army, and a number of American citizens on my 
recent trip to the Philippines, and several leading Army officials 
since my return. 

Before the war with Spain these people were fighting for their 

independence. Surely they would not fight for or accept less. 
They demanded independence of Spain, and they were led to be- 
lieve, and believing, they cooperated with the American forces 
against the common enemy, Spain, that they were to be given 
| their independence, after our successful prosecution of the war 
| with Spain. 
It is my firm belief that they want independence and will never 
| be satisfied without it; that whatever of peace there is in the 
Philippines that ‘‘ peace’’ is but ‘‘skin deep and not from the 
| heart,’’ to use the language of many American citizens and mili- 
tary officials, including high privates, with whom I freely con- 
versed in the Philippines, on my return home, and since. 

I desire now to read from General Otis and then from several 
interviews had with them touching upon this question and kin- 
dred subjects. 

As early as August, 1899, General Otis, in his report,at page 
272, said: 

The mass of the people were intoxicated with the cry for independence 
| and self-government, which the reflecting classes now realize is impossible 

until true p litical education is more generally diffused. The political con- 
| ditions which will follow armed resistance demand the most serious attention 
| of our eminent statesmen, and Congressional action can not be too much accel- 
erated. 

I read now from a stenographic report of an interview I had 
with a distinguished Army officer who had served in Cuba and 
for more than two years in the Philippine Islands. 

I asked him: 


Q. Must we have a standing army in the Philippine Islands? 

A. If we hold them as colonies— that is, without giving them all the rights 
of American citizenship—it will necessitate keeping a large standing army 
there continually. 

Q. Do they object to noes held as colonies without making them citizens? 

A. L understand that is what they are fighting for—to be citizens. 

rs Will you explain what you heard them say about this? 

. I believe their object in the insurrection was either to secure independ- 

ence or to secure all the rights and privileges of a free people; that is, with 
| the sovereignty vested in the United States, for that matter; but what I 

mean by a free people, as our American citizens are free, and I believe that 
| those who have voluntarily surrendered have either done so for their own 
| personal interests or they have been persuaded that it is our intention to 
| eventually give them those rights and privileges that I have spoken of; that 
| is,either give them independence or incorporate them asa part of our people. 

Q. Your opinion is that if we don’t give them all the rights we enjoy we 
must hold them at the point of the sword? 





A. Yes. 
Q. We have educated these people in the way of fighting and in the art of 
war, have we not? 


A. They are very quick to observe and I believe will profit by our methods 


| if the opportunity presents itself. Of course, if we get all their arms away 


from them, and they can not get any more, they may then quit fighting us. 
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In other words, they may see the hopelessness of their cause and quit until a 
better opportunity is presented. 

Q. Your idea is, then, that until they are given the rights and privileges 
that you have alluded to, that they are going to keep up actual war if they 
have arms, amd if not they will wait for an opportunity to start it again? 

A. They will keep up as long as they think her have any chance. 

9. Suppose, then, they lay down their arms, is it your idea that they will 
#2ek a Ox x1 opportunity to get these rights and privileges you allude to? 

A es. 

- Q. Are you familiar with the proclamation issued by Aguinaldo on July 1, 
oss 

A. Ihave read it, but have forgotten the details of it. 

Q. Let me refresh your memory. I read from Commodore John D. Ford, 
= the United _— Navy, in his book entitled, ““An American Cruiser in the 

fast,”’ at page 501: 

i, The independence of the Philippines shall be proclaimed. 

2. A republic shall be established. with a government designated by Gen- 
eral Aguinaldo and approved by the admiral and general commanding the 
United States forces. 

8. The government will recognize the temporary intervention of commis- 
sioners designated for the present by the United States. 

4. The American protectorate shall be recognized on the same conditions 
as arranged for Cuba. 

e 5. eT eee ports shall be opened free for the universal commerce of 
1¢ work 

6. Precautionary measures shall be adopted against Chinese immigration, 
s0 as to regulate the competition with the work of the natives. 

7. The corrupt judicial system at present existing shall be reformed, in- 
trusting at the commencement the administration of justice to competent 
European legal officials. 

, 8. = complete liberty of association, as likewise that of the press, shall 
e Geciared, 

9%. There shall be a general religious toleration, but measures shall be 
»pted for the abolition and expulsion of the religious communities who 
th an iron hand have hitherto demoralized the actual civil administration. 

10. Measures conducive to the working, development, and prospects of the 
natural resources of the country shall be adopted. 

ll. The development of the public wealth shall be facilitated, together 
with the opening up of roads and railways. 

12. The existing obstacles to the forming of commercial enterprises and 
investment of foreign capital shall be suppressed. 

13. The new government will keep the public order, and will be obliged to 
prevent every act of reprisal against the Spaniards. 

14. The Spanish official element shall be removed to some other safe and 
healthy island until the opportunity is presented for them to return to Spain. 

A. Ihave in my papers a copy of his proclamation, but it has been some 
time since I have read it and I could not say whether this is it or not. 

Q. You see that the very first sentence is that independence will be pro- 
claimed. 

A. Yes. 

Q. What do you think we should do with the Philippine Islands? 

A. Asan American citizen, I think it is our duty to give them all the rights 
and privileges of a free people, either as a part of our Republic, or we should 
give them an independent government and should protect that government 
against encroachments from foreign powers until such time as they are able 
to protect themselves. 

Q. If we would do this now, or if we would promise this by a statute, not 
by simple words or proclamations, do you not believe that these people would 
at once become reconciled and contented and lay down their arms and wait 
until we would redeem our promise? 

A. I do; and I believe that within a very short time any American would 
be able to travel without escort through any portion of the islands without 
danger, except from the savage tribesand from the Ladronesand Tulusanes, 
who recognize no law. 

Q. Do you not believe that if the United States had said to these people at 
the beginning—that is, before the clash between our forces and the insur- 
gents—that we are going to give you independence as quick as you are able 
to maintain it that they would have been content and we would have had no 
clash with them? 

. oo by giving them some definite statement, as you could by a statute 
or iaw, ao. 

@. Have they ever understood over there really what we were going to do 
with them, and hasn’t that been one of our troubles? 

A. Lhave never understood myself. I don’t see how they could. 

@. Well, hasnt that been one of our troubles? 

A. Yes. They have never known what was going to be the ultimate dispo- 
sition of them, and what they feared was that they would become slaves or 
vassals, and they wanted freedom, and this is what they want now. 

Q. If they had an army anda navy and a suitable government set up for 
them through our kind offices, they to havea voice in framing this govern- 
how long would it be before they would be capable of maintaining 
their independence, and with the strength and dignity that is characteristic 
of the other brown races of the world? 

A. They have immense resources, and in a few years would beable to equip 
an army and build a navy that would put them on a defensive footing equal 
to Japan. 
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Q. Haven't they many leading learned men whoare capable of ruling and | 
government ina way entirely acceptable to them and to us? | 


controlling that 
A. I believe that to be the case. 
great many learned men there. 
@. And haven't these men been identified immediately in framing and 
making the laws and forming even the young government we have over 
there in that country? 


I have no doubt about it. They havea 


A. Well, to just what extent they have had a voice in that I do not know, | 


but I know there are a great many of them who are holding office under our 
government; they occupy places in the supreme court and they are gcvern- 


ors of provinces, but to what extent they have had a voice in framing the 


laws I do not know. 


Q. Did they not have a government that they had framed and we exe- | 


cuted under what is known as the Aguinaldo government? 

A. They had ag i 
lieve acceptable under the conditions that existed and to the extent that it 
had been perfected. 

Q. It was operating all right so far as you were able to learn? 

A. So far as I was able to know, it was. Of course it was in its mere in- 
fancy. 

Q. As an infant government it was operating all right and was satis- 
factory? 

A. It seemed to have the unanimousapproval of the people at that time. 

q. And that was just when they had gotten out of the struggle of 1896 and 
1897 and were going into a struggle with us, and that government was oper- 
ating acceptably to the masses of the people? 

y 


es. 


Q. Have you ever examined what form of government they had? 


government which was framed by themselves, and I be- | 
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A. Well, not critically; Ihave not. I have read their papers, their polit- 
ical organ, the Republica, which was full of patriotic articles. The people 
seem to be striving toward progression. 

Q. Don’t you think the start her made was a very remarkable Start, and 
what they accomplished was equally remarkable? _ Re 

A. I think it was sufficient to demonstrate their ability to estublish a 
suitable and permanent government. 

Q. Even without our assistance? 

A. Without our assistance other than in preventing the invasion of the 
Philippines by other powers. ; - 

Q. The Americans did not aid in the establishment of the government we 
are talking of? 

A. No; without any assistance whatever so far as the establishment of 
the government was concerned, it being understood that we would defend 
them against invasion by the powers, as they are weak. 

2. a you familiar with the Negros government? 

. o. 

Q. Do you think it was the intention of Aguinaldo to have war against the 
Americans at this time? 

A. I think it was the intention of the leaders of the Filipinos to secure in- 
dependence, and believing that their purposes were in danger, caused the 
conflict at that time. ; 

. As understand your answer—and if I do not understand it correctly, 
explain it—itis that at this time, and asit had been all the time previous, these 
people wanted to secure their independence, and conditions had gotten to 
where it looked at this time as though they were not going to do it, and it 
was their intention to have independence peaceably, and if not, to fight for it? 

A. Yes; that is my impression. 

@. Do you know anything about the abuses of our people by the Filipinos 
or the abuse of the Filipinos by our people? 

A. Ina conflict between two forces there are bound to be always breaches 
of discipline. I do not believe any abuses have been countenanced by the 
Filipino government, and certainly not on the part of our men by our mili- 
tary authorities. : 

Q. In other words, the lawlessness has been without the authority of either 
the Filipino or the American forces, and has been by that gang of people who 
follow in the wake of anarmy or precede it and for theirown personal gain or 
spite have recklessly punished people promiscuously. What has been the 
rule with reference to the treatment of our soldiers by the Filipinos, exclud- 
ing this lawless gang? 

A. I believe that their treatment has been very considerate. Haven't 
you heard of our prisoners being fed at the Filipino officer's table and treated 
as kindly and considerately as they had means and power to do, and our men 
did the same thing—the case of Captain Roberts, not being accustomed to 
Filipino diet or cooking, and Colonel Tecson sent down into one of the towns 
and secured a cook that could cook American fashion for Captain Roberts? 

Q. I have heard of this. Where is Captain Roberts now? 

A. Idon't know where he is, but I have frequently heard that men who 
were with them stated on their release that they had been well treated. 

Q. And this is the rule that has obtained with the regular Filipino army? 

A. They are very hospitable and are disposed to treatevery body dependent 
upon their hospitality with every consideration. 

I regret that I have not time to read the entire interview. 

I have quite a number of such interviews from leading Ameri- 
can citizens and Army and Navy men, as well as from some of 
the *‘ privates.’’ 
| Mr. SIBLEY. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 
| Mr.GAINES of Tennessee. Certainly; always from my friend 
| from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SIBLEY. What is the name of the officer with whom you 
had this interview? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. 
by his request. 

Mr. Chairman, I read now from another American Army 
officer. I will give the name to my friend from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. SrpLey], because I have his permission. It is N. H. Hol- 
lingsworth, of Jacksboro, Tenn., late regimental quartermaster- 
sergeant Fourth Tennessee Volunteers, late second lieutenant of 
the Twenty-ninth Infantry, United States Volunteers. I read 
from the stenographic report: 


I was in the secret service of the police department of Manila for nearly 
a year past (and of course came in contact with thousands of people). The 
Filipinos want independence. They are waiting now to see what Congress 
will do for them. hat is what they tell me, and I have talked with a great 
many. I havelived with a Filipino family in Manila since I firstcame there— 
that is, at their residence, Lorenzo Rosario (I think now he is in high office in 
the Philippine Islands. He was formerly chief quartermaster to Aguinaldo, 
and surrendered in 1898 to General Otis and took the oath of allegiance. He 
has said to me often he would never have done so if he had seen any chance 
| of the Filipinos gaining their independence by conquering the United States. 








I prefer not to give his name, and 





And so on, 

Q. If the Filipinos were given their independence, or if Congress would 
now promise them their independence, would they lay down their arms and 
become peaceful? ; 

A. That is all they want. I have heard them talk of it often and often 

Q. Do you think the failure of Congress to do this is the cause of the « 
tinued warfare there against the Americans? 

A. Yes, they have talked to me about that, too. 
raation in Manila than you can in the provinces. 


This is a very intelligent interview. I do not know anything 
I presume he is a Republican. 


n. 


You can get more infor- 


| about the gentleman’s politics. 
He comes from East Tennessee. 

Q. If Congress had declared at the beginning that we did not propore = 
want to hold these islands permanently, but that we would ultimately #1v© 
them their independence, would there have been, do you think, a clash pe 
tween the insurgent forces and our authority in the Philippine Islands? 

A. No; there would not. 

I want to state further that this gentleman is a high Mason, 
| and isa man of intelligence, who returned from the Philippins 
Islands voluntarily. He isa man of sobriety, a man that wouk 
impress you not only because of what he knows, but because 0 


| his charming personality, 
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He continues: 
A. They were promised that by Dewey, and he went back on the promise. 


That is my information, and these ple surely believe it and I believe it 
myself from all I have heard or read on the subject. 

Neither Aguinaldo nor any of the Filipinos have ever asked for a cent for 
their services which they rendered us when we were fighting the Spaniards, 
and this is one of the many Cine going to show that in oo ence was prom- 
ised them by Dewey, and he led them to believe that and they acted under 
that belief, and we certainly got the benefit of their services when we needed 
them. If weintend to keep these islands without making any concessions 
along the line of independence and local self-government, there is one thing 
certain—we have not only got to keep the army we have in the Philippine 
Islands, but to increase it, and also increase the 7 to patrol the waters. 

. Are the Philippine Islands capable of supporting this army and navy? 
. No, and will not be for ten years. They have no cattle, no hogs, no 
agricultural implements. 


And so on. 

Then he speaks about a question of climate, saying it is no 
white man’s country. 

Q. Are the Filipinos, as a race, easily controlled? If so, by what means are 
they easiest reached? 

A. The Filipino is the easiest person to contre] that I ever came in contact 
with, by giving him honest justice and upright treatment; treating him as 
you would your brother or good neighbor, paying him what you owe him 


and showing him any courtesy you would have him show you, and he will do 
anything he canfor you. That has been my experience with them, gnd I 


have seen a great many in and outof Manila. I have been in the secret serv- | 


ice for nearly a year in Manila. I enlisted in the Spanish war asa private 
and was mustered out as a quartermaster; was offered itions under the 
civil government in the Philippine Islands, but I declined them all. 

I will next read from a stenographic report of an interview I had 
with a most reputable and efficient Army officer, who has served 
throughout the Spanish and Philippine war and is now serving in 
the Regular Army. This Army officer, in addition to supporting 
the position I have taken, amongst other important things briefly 
stated that the Philippine Islands ‘‘is not a white man’s country,” 
that the ‘‘ white man can not work in the sun there,’’ and “the 
women can not stand the climate at all,’’ but can remain a short 
while probably with impunity, and then ‘“‘ they must go to a cool 
climate;’’ that ‘‘this climate weakens the people mentally and 
physically ’’ and that ‘‘ white children can not develop there,’’ and 
that ‘‘ there are many people in these islands to-day who are con- 
servative, educated, and civilized enough to exercise with judg- 
ment the functions of self-government.’”’ He approves putting 


ex-insurgents into high positions, as we are doing in the Philip- | 


pines, and says: 


Most heartily I approve that policy, and there are many others who could 
be put in similar positions, and that if Congress had promised these people 
their independence that they would have been satisfied, and that they wanted 
self-government and would be satisfied with that. 


I will read: 


Q. Have the Filipinos or any of their leaders ever talked to you about why 
they are now fighting or the reason for the clash between the insurgent forces 
and our Army? 

A. og original break, you mean? 

. Yes. 

A. Yes, sir. Ihave talked with many leading Filipinos. In their conver- 
sations with me they have gensally taken it for granted that 1 would deny 
any definite promises or encouragement on the part of any of the United 
States officers to the Filipino leaders that the islands should, under American 
rule, receive their political independence; but they also assumed, and this 
assumption was general, that their leaders had either directly or indirect] 
received such assurance or encouragement, and certain it is that all the lead- 
ers with whom I have ever talked believed that such independence would 
come soon after the expulsion of the Spaniards. 

Q. Do you mean to say that the Filipino believes that the American au- 
thorities, that is, power in person or wey by and through our consuls 
acting under the directions of Dewey, promised Aguinaldo, as the leader and 
representative of the Filipino people, that the American Government would 
give the people of those islands their independence if Aguinaldo and the Fil- 
ne eople would join with our Army in crushing Spanish sovereignty in 
the P ioyne Islands? 

A. No; Ido not mean that. I mean that, however the impression arose, 
theimpression still existed, that they would receive their independence after 
the expulsion of the Spaniards. I donot know how this impression was made 
upon the general Filipino mind; I know that itexisted and that when they 
did not receive such independence they felt very much embittered against 
the Americans. I think that they still believe that they were deceived by 
the Americans. I do not know whether the impression was made by Amer- 
icans or whether it was made by the leaders of the Filipinos. The people 
themselves can not tell where they got it; the people themselves can not tell 
who started the proposition or made this statement that they would receive 
their independence after the 2 of the Spaniards; it was a general be- 
lief; it was undoubtedly spread by their leaders, on what authority I am 
totally ignorant. 

Q. Ifa promise was made you do not know who made it; but the fact is 
that the people believe that it was promised? 

A. The people believe it was promised. 

&. And promised by the Government of the United States; but as to who 
made the promise you do not know? 

A. Ido not know. The Filipinos with whom I have talked could give no 
more than the general belief on the subject. 

_Q. Do just a few, or a majority,or all the people believe that independence 
Was promised them? 
.__ A. Practically allthe leading people that I ever talked with believed that 
independence was somehow and y some persons promised the Filipinos. 
ne; Did you ever talk with any of them about American institutions and 
ie American Constitution or the Declaration of Independence, or have they 
talked with you; and if so, what did ey say? 
: A. T have talked with two or three intelligent Filipinos on that subject. I 
— © not talked much with them, because it was beyond my province. The 
a © or three that I did talk with seemed to have a pretty fair knowledge of 
‘American history and the establishment of American liberty and independ 
ence through George Washington. 
Q. Did they ever quote George Washington on you? 





AOD 


A. They have, and referred to his history. 

2. Ever quote the Declaration of Independence on you or talk about it? 

. I do not remember that, but they have discussed the Declaration of 
Independence with me and have asserted that they were fighting for no more 
than we were fighting for, and that I should not condemn them for things 
which my own fathers did here in the American Revolution. 

Q. Do you remember any particular thing that they said about George 
Washington? 

A. No; I do not. My first discussion with any Filipino on that subject 
decided me not to pursue the subject very far with any others afterwards. 

Q. You say you did not talk much with the Filipinos on the subject of 
American history and institutions and liberty. Why did you abstain if they 
undertook to talk with you? 

A. Because the similarity of conditions between their resistance to the 
United States Government and the American Revolution against the Eng 
lish was such that I could not argue the question with them and I quit 

Q. Did you ever see a copy. ot the American Constitution or the Declara- 
tion of Independence in the Philippine Islands? 

A. Yes. Ihad that read in front of my soldiers on the Fourth of July and 
also to the people, or on Washington's birthday, I have forgotten which. 

Q. Was it read in English or Tagalog or Spanish or in the local dialect? 

A. It was read in such a way as to enable the people to understand it. It 
was probably read in Spanish and translated in Tagalog. 

2. How did the people take it?. 

. They generally accepted such things with acclamation, but I never 
could bring myself to believe that they really meant their acclamations, be- 
cause, first, they have been practically enslaved for three or four hundred 
years and they have learned to dissimulate their feelings as their only means 
of self-defense and, second, because of their subsequent conduct in allowing 
their young men to organize themselves and operate as guerrillas right in our 
own garrison towns. 

Q. Well, do you mean to say that they applauded the words of the Declara- 


| tion of Independence or the Constitution, or that they applauded the raising 


of the American flag where you were, or what did they applaud? 

A. They applauded, a rently, both the action of the United States Gov- 
ernment and the flag. one of the —— townsin Luzon the presidente 
presented a silk battle flag to one of the battalions of my regiment, yet that 
town was full of insurgents, and I have no doubt that some of the insurgents 
contr#muted money to make the flag. It is essentially a vice of Bee le who 
have long been suppressed to lie and deceive. The Filipinos dot xis be cause 
they do not desire to be known as insurgents or as not accepting the Govern- 
ment of the United States, yet at heart they do not, and when they have an 
opportunity they secretly aid the insurgents and encourage their young men 
to resist. 

2. Then their acclamation was only sound and not from the heart? 

. [considered it so. 

Q. Is the peace condition, or the so-called peace condition, in the Philippine 
Islands skin deep or from the heart? 

A. At present it is but skin deep, but these people are undoubtedly now in 
an observant mood. After they have been much beaten they are willing to 
see what the Government of the United States will do. They can not longer 
fight as an organization; that would mean extermination; the great bulk of 
them are now looking to see what the Government of the United States will 
give them. If the Government of the United States will give the Filipinos a 
simple, democratic, honest administration of government free of forms and 


| circumlocutions; if it will give themanefficient constabulary and a judiciary 
| who can not be bought off, and if they can observe the workings of this gov- 


ernment, and this constabulary, and this judiciary for eighteen months, in 
my opinion peace will be permanently established, because these people are 
not revolutionary. 

. Would the Filipinos further resist us if they were able to do so? 

. Beyond a doubt. 

a pe they love the Americans? 


oO. 
ve they want their independence? 
S 


~ om, 
. Have they ever talked to you about that? 
. Oh, yes. 7 
. That is what they have been fighting for? 
. That is what they fought for. 
. They would fight now if they thought they could whip us? 
. Beyond a doubt. 
>. Have these people understood what the American Government proposed 
to do for them in the Philippine Islands? 
A. No, sir. 
2. Have you heard them say so or say anything about that? 

. [have not heard them express themselves beyond the first cause of the 
outbreak, but I know from much talk with them that they do not compre- 
aeons what the Government now proposes to them, or are just beginning to 

0 80. 


Several members of Congress had conversations with Agui- 
naldo who went with me to the Philippine Islands. The first 
time I called I did not have a stenographer with me, but the sec- 
ond time I did, and my interview with Aguinaldo was reported 
stenographically. Aguinaldo is studying and can speak some 
English, but talks Spanish and Tagalog well. I asked (through 
an interpreter) this question: 

What did you expect to have done with the abo ms og people when you 
united with the American forces to drive the Spaniards from these islands? 

And Aguinaldo replied: 

I pues the independence promised; not only mine, but the Philippine 
peop. e. 7 

Q. After this clash (of February 4, 1899) between your army and the 
American forces, suppose Congress had promised to give independence to 
your pect as soon as you are capable of maintaining it, would it have 
sonpes the war? . 

. If they had given us a good, stable, liberal government this would not 
have happened. : : 

Q. If Congress would now promise that, would it not stop all war in the 


POPOPOPOPOPO 


| islands? 


A. Ithink so. And in conclusion Aguinaldo said, “I only hope for happi- 
ness for my country, and I would not have opened these issues had you not 
asked me the question. I have no more to say but the hope for the liberty of 
my country.” 

We should not lose sight of the fact that it is now undisputed 
that on July 1, 1898, Aguinaldo ‘“‘ proclaimed the Philippine re- 
public,’’ and the proglamation he then issued declared: 

First. The independence of the Philippines shall be proclaimed. 

Second. A republican government shall be established with a government 
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designated by General Aguinaldo and approved by the admiral and general 
commanding the United States forces. 

Third. The government will recognize the temporary intervention of the 
commissioners designated for the present by the Cnite States. The Amer- 
am E = See shall be recognized on the same condition as recommended 

And so on. 

Here, then, is the establishment of the Philippine republic and 
a proclamation declaring its independence, which Dewey per- 
mitted when he could have prevented it. 

Previous to this date Aguinaldo had issued many proclamations 
and operated, to use the language of Dewey, “‘ under the protec- 
tion of our guns.”’ 

Yet you will find some people who say that the Filipinos never 
wanted and do not now want their independence. This is a mis- 
take. They wanted it in 1896 and 1897, when 30,000 of them were 
killed fighting the Spanish soldiers on Philippine soil. They 
wanted independence when Dewey brought Aguinaldo to Cavite, 
May 19, 1898; they wanted independence when they agreed to co- 
cperate and did cooperate with the American forces and did fight 
Spain on Philippine soil, and they wanted independence when 
they fought the American Army in the Philippines, and they are 


fighting for independence now, and they still want their inde- | 


pendence. 
Consul Wildman cabled the department at Washington that 


the department that they could not be treated as we had treated 
the American Indians. Later on General Anderson and Admiral 
Dewey cabled the President that the Filipinos wanted independ- 


ence, and here we see in this proclamation of July 1 the establish- | 


ment of a Philippine republic and a declaration proclaiming its 
independence, and this, as well as everything else that Aguinaldo 
and his associates did, was done at Cavite within a few yards of 
Dewey's guns, and, of course, right before Dewey’s eyes, and 
Dewey stood by and permitted all this, with full authority to act 
offensively and defensively. Dewey stood by armed with the 
power to make and enforce his orders, and if he did not direct 


to have assisted him in many things, Dewey at least permitted 
Aguinaldo to do everything which he (Aguinaldo) did, and every- 


at least the ultimate independence of the Filipinos, and the Fili- 
pinos acted under this belief, fighting on land and sea, at times 
by the side of our own men, cooperating with our own Navy, and 
with the knowledge and consent of Admiral Dewey and the offi- 
cers under him. 

I would not do Admiral Dewey the slightest injustice; Iam a 


what Dewey “said,’’ but what he ‘‘did’’ and knowingly per- 


mitted others to do—his acts, not his words—when he could have | 


prevented them doing anything if he had sodesired. The Ameri- 
can people should know the facts. The whole truth is all that I 
want, and the American péople are entitled to at least that much. 

The day after Aguinaldo was captured the Washington press 
reports Admiral Dewey as saying that the whole truth of his re- 
lations with Aguinaldo had never been written. 
will promptly reveal it. in justice to himself and in deference to 
the American Republic, to which he owes entire allegiance. 
What I say now and what I repeat is that if Dewey did not in 
person or if he did not permit officers under his control for him 
to make a promise of independence to these people or form an 
alliance for that purpose. Dewey or his officers, or both, led these 
people to believe that such a promise or alliance had been made, 
and the Filipinos acted accordingly. 
he did and by what he failed to do and by what he permitted the 
Filipinos to do, led the Filipinos to believe that such a promise or 
alliance was made. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Does not Dewey contradict that statement of 
fact? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Dewey denies that he made any 
promise or alliance; but I think he does so arguendo, and among 
other things he says that everything he did or had done was done 
** within the spirit of his instructions’’ from Washington, and 
while thus acting Dewey led those people to believe he had made 
a promise of or formed an alliance for their independence. 

I did not propose to discuss this phase of the Philippine ques- 
tion. It has arisen, you must see, incidentally. My desire has 
been to show that these people want and have always wanted 
their independence and that if Congress will now promise inde- 
‘ pendence to them that peace in these islands will soon follow. 

But I will stop here to read from a book entitled ‘* The Filipino 
Martyrs; A Story of the Crime of February 4, 1899, by an Eye 
Witness, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Barrister at Law, Inner 
Temple, London.’ I am reading now from the title-page of Mr. 
Sheridan’s book. I have quoted his own language, and you see 


he himself says that he was an eyewitness.’ Mr. Sheridan is an 1 ] 
Englishman. He wants the United States to hold the Philippine | a large sum of money annually by the United States 





| are all Mohammedans. 


He went to the Philippines prejudiced in 
He was there at the beginning of the operations of 
I 
will now read the part that is pertinent to the Dewey-Aguinaldo 
cooperation as follows: 

It has been stated, and is daily alleged in the American press, that no 


Islands permanently. 
our favor. 
Dewey, and he says we have greatly wronged the Filipinos. 


promises were made, that no pledges were given by Dewey and his repre- 
sentatives to General Aguinaldo. How, then, was it that Aguinaldo was at 
Manila; taken to the Philippines by the Americans in one of their own ships; 
at their own urgent request; armed by them; Spanish prisoners taken at the 
battle of Manila Bay delivered into their hands by Dewey; quartered at Ca- 
vite; permitted a flag which was saluted by their admiral—Dewey; author- 
ized and encouraged to make war upon the Spaniards; to take prisoners; sup- 
ported at Subig and the town handed over to them by the Americans? How 
came these and other things to be allowed if Aguinaldo and his forces were 
not the allies of the American Government. 

It is inconceivable that Aguinaldo, who had been fighting the Spaniards for 
Philippine independence, would have returned to the islands and there have 
raised his standard in the American cause if the promises made were only to 
reap a worse servitude than that inflicted by Spain. 

If the American representatives had informed Aguinaldo that it was 
America’s intention to subjugate or exterminate the Filipino race after they 
had assisted America in her conquest of Spain in the Pacific, is it possible or 
is it probable that Aguinaldo would have conducted his victorious compaign, 
sacrificing the lives of many of his best citizens and friends in order to aid a 

,0licy which threatened the destruction of his proposed republic and the 
opes of his independence, 

Arrangements were come to, as I have shown, whereby the Filipinos were 
to become free, and I can not believe that Admiral Dewey, who is a man of 


these people expected their independence, and he impressed on en ee ee ee ree oe 


struction of the Filipino race. 


I will not comment on this; I have not time. At some future 
day I will gladly discuss this question with any member of the 
House and take this quotation from Sheridan as our text. I will 
add in conclusion on this point, that there can be no reasonable 
doubt now but that Dewey permitted and directed certain Ameri- 
can officers to receive Aguinaldo at Hongkong and advise with 


| him before he was brought to Cavite by order of Admiral Dewey. 


Mr. SIBLEY. Did you ascertain who these people were? 
Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Consul-General Wildman was one 


| and Lieutenant Brumby, of the Olympia (Dewey’s flagship), was 
| another so Edwin Wildman, the assistant consul-general at Hong- 


and assist Aguinaldo in everything he did, and Dewey confesses | kong, states in his recent book entitled ‘“‘Aguinaldo.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 


thing which Aguinaldo did tended directly or indirectly toward | hes cape. 


Mr. SULZER. I yield ten minutes more to the gentleman. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Many Army officials and privates 
often stated to me that the ‘‘ so-called peace conditions in the 
Philippines is only skin deep, and not from the heart’’ of the in- 
habitants there. One of the leading Army officials was asked by 
one of my colleagues this: ‘‘ Have the Filipinos become recon- 


aphines : ee , 7 | ciled to American rule?’’ and the prompt reply was, ‘‘ No; they 
faithful admirer of his; but what I am stating is not so much “= I P py . 


still have hellin their hearts.’’ I seesome evidence from the New 
York Times of yesterday that this is a correct statement of the 
real feelings of the Filipinos toward the Americans. I will read 
the headlines: 

Fighting in Mindanao—Two hundred Moros attack a Signal Corps de- 
tachment—Americans lose one man and their transportation. 


The Times does not state the cause of this conflict, but I pre- 


i » the Signal Corps was i i i » local custom 
I hope that he | 8@™° the Signal Corps was interfering with some local custo 


of the natives and the Moros objected, sword in hand. The Mo- 
ros object to the Government of the United States interfering 
with their customs. They cling to these. 

While in Mindanao and Jolo I talked with leading Moros and 
foreigners who were living there—all Mohammedans. The Moros 
The Filipinos proper are all Catholics. | 
I talked with Dato Mandi, second in authority to the Sultan o! 


In beie?. Dower, br what | Sulu, and several other leaders, and they said to me: 


All the Moros want is to be let alone in their old customs and ways. If 
you touch them, if you undertake to break down these customs and laws, do 
away with slavery and harems, you will see the bloodiest conflict between the 
Moros and Americans you ever heard of. 

The Moros do not care what the Government of the United States does as 


| to outside or international matters, but whatever you do, don't interfere 


to 


with the local customs of these people. As to ourselves, we feel friend!) 
ward and are the friends of the Government of the United States, but we 
are stating to you exactly what the conditions are and how these people fee! 

And I take it for granted that our Signal Corps must have under- 
taken to interfere with their customs, either officially or as indi- 
viduals, and brought on this conflict. 

So far, I do not understand that the Government of the Unit: d 
States has made or dares to attempt to make a change in any 0! 
the laws or customs of these people, and possibly for the very 
reasons I have given, for, as a fact, they still have slavery a1 
harems there. I saw slaves myself—the first I ever saw, and the 

last, I hope. 4 
The Sultan still has his harem, ‘‘ which is a part of the religion 
of the Moros,’’ as I was informed. We have had enough trouble 
trying to exterminate polygamy right here at our doors, but we 
| will have a herculean task on our hands to try to exterminate 1 1n 
| the Philippine Islands, 10,000 miles away, among Mohammedans. 


The Sultan of Sulu and his distinguished cabinet are 10ow paid 
to run the 
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‘government in local matters, and in their way, practicaily, in 
the Philippine Islands. He still believes he is supreme in au- 
thority. An example going to show this has recently occurred. 
This Sultan has sold one of the islands in the Philippine Is- 


lands within the jurisdiction of the United States for $25,000 | 


and put the money in his pocket, and he now, as it were, shakes 
his fist in the face of the authorities of the United States in the 
Philippines, in this the exercise of one of his supposed ** sov- 
ereign rights.’’ He communicated this transaction to Governor 
Taft a short while before I left Manila, defying Governor Taft 
and denying his right to interfere. Governor Taft said to me he 
intended to ‘‘ move on the Sultan in the course of the next six 
months,”’ but he has not done so, nor has his successor, Vice-Gov- 
ernor Wright, although he is a man of ability and great courage, 
who served four years as a gallant soldier in the Confederate Army. 

We are confronted, then, as to this particular portion of the is- 
land with three propositions: First, to give or not to give the people 


in the Philippine Islands ultimately their independence, in which | 
event we will leave behind us these islands, their inhabitants, and | 


their customs; second, hold to them permanently and continue 
these un-American and disgraceful customs; or, third, we must 
hold to them and exterminate their customs, wading through a 
bloody conflict to do it, at the expense of many lives and much 
treasure. 


Some of the customs of the Moros, you can see, are a disgrace | 


to American society and to our flag which floats there to-day. 

If the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands were given their in- 
dependence, they would then be ruled by brown men, to whom 
these customs are not so obnoxious; indeed, they are what can be 
termed ‘* brown man’s customs.”’ 

If given their independence, they can continue or discontinue 
them, just as they please. Ofcourse, if we give them their inde- 
pendence we leave them and their customs on the other side of 


the world, where I hope they will stay‘and where they want to | 


stay, with the Americans on this side. 

Mr. PARKER. Does the gentleman think that that circum- 
stance—the attack of the Moros on our Signal Corps—that these 
people are entitled to a free and independent government? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Let me state to the gentleman 
that when you speak of the Filipinos as Moros you insult the 


Filipinos. These people living in Mindanao are Mohammedans. | 


They are perfectly willing—— 

Mr. PARKER. Will the gentleman permit me to ask whether 
he makes the same distinction? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Why, sir, am compelled to make 
it. Every historian—— 

Mr. PARKER. Then I understand the gentleman to concede 
that universal free government ought not to be introduced into 
the Philippines? 

Mr. GALNES of Tennessee. I do not contend that we should 


now give the inhabitants of the Philippines their independence; | 
but I do say that we should now promise to do so, and keep that | 
promise. If we do that, I believe we will have no further blood- | 


shed in these islands—by the people, at least, as a people. Of 
course, there may be, as always follows in every country after a 
war, more or less wrongdoing by individuals. And I further say 
that if in the beginning Congress had said to these people in the 
Philippines that ultimately we intend to give you your independ- 


ence, there would not have been any conflict between the inhab- | 


itants there and the American authorities. 

These interruptions have diverted and delayed me in discussing 
another subject of a kindred nature. 

it will be remembered that the Republican party in the cam- 
paign of 1900 said to the Democrats: ‘‘ You should cease talking 
about the Constitution; you should cease talking about the Decla- 
ration of Independence; you should cease talking about the gov- 


ernment by the consent of the governed; you should cease talking | 


about the spirit of 1776; you should cease saying the Constitution 
follows the flag; you should not indorse the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution in your party platform; you should 
cease making speeches in Congress and on the hustings on these 
subjects, because,”’ they said, ‘‘ you incite the Filipinos to fight 
our troops in the Philippine Islands that much harder.”’ 

The Democrats were advised by the Republicans that we should 
abandon the discussion of the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution, because even talking about them perpetuated 
war in the Philippine Islands, they said. 


But lo and behold, Mr. Chairman, to my great astonishment | 


and amazement, when I arrived in the Philippine Islands last 
summer what did I discover? An old and distinguished Army 
officer of the United States, with his face red with indignation 


and fire flashing from his eyes, said to me: ‘* GAINES, now what | 


do you suppose? This damned government up here at Manila is 
distributing the Declaration of Independence and Constitution all 
over these islands, printed in English and Spanish—a damned in- 
cendiary document, sir.”’ 



































































Surprised that the Republicans should have sent such a docu- 
ment to the Philippine Islands, I said, *‘ Are you joking?’ 
| ‘No, sir,” the veteran sharply replied; “‘I have some now up 
| yonder at my office.’’ I said, ‘*‘ Will you not go with me now and 
get a copy?’ ‘* No,’’ he replied; ‘‘I must go off on the boat now 
| immediately,’’ which he did, ‘‘ but I will mail you a copy when I 
return if you want it.’”” He did so, and here is the copy. You 
can see it, gentlemen, for yourselves. It was mailed under his 
frank, and I have the cover here with his name and high rank on 
it. I received it at Manila, and immediately wrote on it with my 
| pen these letters, *‘ D. M., Inc. D. C.—damned incendiary docu- 
ment,’’ so that I could not possibly fail to recollect the exact 
| language of the grizzly veteran. 

On returning to the boat I informed several of my colleagues of 
this conversation, and they said, ‘‘ Why, GAINES, you are mis- 
taken about that. Your informant meant that the Filipino gov- 
| ernment had printed and distributed the document,”’ and I could 
not convince them that the veteran meant the United States 
Government operating from Manila had distributed this docu- 
| ment instead of the Filipino government. But I was right. 
| On arriving at Manilal received from the old veteran a copy of 
| this ‘‘ damned incendiary document,’’ which I hold in my hands, 
and at the library in Manila I procured several others and was 
officially informed by the librarian in person and by written state- 
ments that ‘‘on August 18, 1899, the War Department at Wash- 
| ington published and had sent 15,000 copies of the Constitution, 
| which were received at Manila by General Otis October 26, 
| 1899.”’ 

The librarian further stated they were distributed in the Phil- 
ippine Islands. Mr. Ferguson, secretary of the Taft Commission, 
said to me that ‘‘ this was the first official information that these 
people had of our institutions.’’ Many articles were written on 
this document as a basis—one in particular by Buencamino, now 
on the civil-service board. It was also, I think, printed in Taga- 
log. Thousands were sent all over the island. 

The title-page of this copy reads as follows: 

Estados Unidos de America con los articulos en adicién y enmyenda a la 

8 e 
sation de aduanas y negocios insulares, Departamento de Guerra, agosto 

e . 

This was printed at the ‘‘ Government Printing Office at Wash- 
ington, August, 1899,’ and was received in ‘‘ Manila August 26, 
1899.”’ 

There were 50,000 copies of the document containing the Decla- 
| ration and Constitution combined with a brief history of the 
United States, which this veteran called ‘‘A damned incendiary 
document,’’ that were ordered by General MacArthur August 15, 
1900, sent to the Philippine Islands, and received at Manila May 
15, 1901. General MacArthur got in a hurry, cabled for them, 
| and repeated his cable urging that this document be sent to 
Manila as quickly as possible. The librarian gave me a written 
statement showing all these facts. 

In this ‘‘ damned incendiary document’ there is a brief history 
of the United States, and amongst other things is shown that we 
have acquired territory for the purpose of making ‘‘ future 
States for the American Union.’’ and had done so. Nota word is 
said that we had acquired the Philippines or Porto Rico to hold 
them as colonies and the inhabitants thereof as subjects. That 
is kept in the dark. 

So it turned out that my colleagues were wrong in their con- 
struction of the old veteran’s language, and instead of the 
| ‘damned Government up here at Manila’’ being the ‘‘ Filipino 
| government ’”’ that was distributing this document, he meant the 
American Government was the ‘‘damned Government’’ doing 
the work. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Mr. Chairman, I trust we understood that my 
friend is not using this language? That this is not language of 
his own initiating, but that it is a quotation. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Of course, everybody who knows 
me knows that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr.SULZER. I yield ten minutes more tothe gentleman from 
| Tennessee. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. The title-page of this ‘‘ damned 
incendiary document ’’ reads as follows: 

History of the United States of | Historia de los Estados Unidos de 
America. Constitution of the United | América. Constitucién de los Esta- 
States of America, with amendments. | dos Unidos de América, con enmien- 
Declaration of Independence. Map | das. Declaracién de Independencia 
of the United States of America. | Mapa de los Estados Unidos de Amér- 
Published under the direction of | ica. Publicado bajo la direccién de 
| Arthur MacArthur, major-general, | Arthur MacArthur, mayor-general 

U.S. A., military governor of the | del ejército de los E. U., gobernador- 
| Philippine Islands. general de las Islas Filipinas. 
| $trange, indeed, that the War Department at Washington 
_ should have sent these documents in 1899 (and ordered more in 
| 1900) to these islands if speeches based upon the Constitution and 
' the Declaration of the United States incited the Filipinos to more 
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furiously fight our American soldiers. It seems to me that 
natives reading the Declaration and the Constitution in their native 
dialect would be more easily and indelibly impressed with the 
inalienable rights of mankind than by a Democratic speech based 
upon the Constitution and Declaration, or the Democratic platform 
indorsing the principles of the Declaration and the Constitution. 

I confess I felt indignant, and do yet, that the Administration 
and its party and party press should have denounced the Demo- 
cratic party for standing by the Constitution and Declaration of 
Independence under these circumstances, while war was going on 
in the Philippine Islands, and at the same time the Administra- 
tion, the great War Department and Army officials, should be se- 
cretly, so far as I know. for I never heard of these documents un- 
til I arrived in the Philippine Islands, be distributing these 
‘“‘damned incendiary documents,’’ the very thing that better 
teaches the human mind than any other document short of the 
Bible the natural rights of man, whether he is a white or a brown 
human being. 

So we see, Mr. Chairman, beyond any doubt, while the Demo- 
crats were being traduced for standing by the Constitution, the 
bulwark of American liberty; for standing by the Declaration of 
Independence, our political bible; for exploiting all these sacred 
instruments teach, that the Democrats might more surely and 
better preserve the purity, integrity, and life of our own Repub- 
lic; while we were being denounced as traitors and as inciting 
the people in the Philippine Islands to execute with renewed vigor 
their war against American arms, the Republican Administration, 
through its great war machinery, was at the same time scatter- 
ing broadcast over the Philippine Islands, under military orders, 
thousands of copies of the American Constitution and Declaration 
of Independence, instruments, if you please, which have inspired 
more human hearts to fight for life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness than any other political instrument ever issued by the 
pen of man. 

Under such circumstances I say that the deportment of the 
Administration and its party associates if not cowardly, was at 
least sneaking, unjust, and unfair, not only to the Democratic 
members of Congress, brother lawmakers of the Republicans, but 
to the 6,000,000 voters of this Republic who in the face of such 
arraignment and vituperation by their votes stood, not only by the 
standard bearer of the Democratic party in 1900, but by our im- 
mortal Constitution, the Declaration of Independence, and the 
traditions of our Republic. 

To show you that the love of liberty, the love of independence, 
the love of country, and that the Filipino loves all these, pardon 
me for alluding to some experiences that I had while in the Phil- 


ippine Islands that are particularly pertinent to the question I | 


am now discussing. 

I was in the city of Manila looking through an American book 
store to get some home papers and reading matter, and I saw two 
boyish-looking Filipinos in their clean white suits standing side 
by side engaged in reading a paper—The Commoner—and it hap- 
pened that I was reading the same paper, having read previously 
many others. 

Surprised, of course, at the Filipino reading this paper, and 
really more surprised to see it in the Philippines at all, I imme- 
diately turned and asked them, ‘‘ What are you doing, reading 
that kind of a paper?’’ to which one of them replied in English, 
‘We like to read it. It is a good paper; it teaches a good doc- 
trine. We take it at the club up here.’’ I asked him what club, 
and he said, ‘‘ The Filipino Club.’’ He pointed to an editorial 
comment in the Commoner of August 23, 1901, entitled ‘*‘ A For- 
gotten Truth,’’ based on a quotation from a speech of Congressman 
McKinley at Shawneetown, Dll. The Filipino said, ‘‘ Here, read 
this; what President McKinley said once.”’ I did read it, as fol- 
lows: 

Human rights and constitutional privileges must not be forgotten in our 
race for wealth, for commercial supremacy. 
must be by the people, and not bya few of the people. 
sent of the governed and of all the governed. Power, it must not be forgot- 
which is secured by wrong or usurpation, is soon dethroned. We have 
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stitution or Declaration. 


yperty or power. 
hen asked the young man if he had read the American Con- 
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these rights governments areinstituted among men, deriving their . 
just powers from the consent of the governed.’’ He wrote his 
name and age, 22, in the history in English, as did his one-eyed, 
pock-marked Filipino companion, who could write, but could not 
speak English. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Will the gentleman from New 
York yield me a little more time? 

Mr. SULZER. My time has expired. 

Mr. HULL. I will yield the gentleman more time. How 
much time do you want? I do not like to see a gentleman cut 
right off in the middle of a speech of this kind. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Only a few minutes more, and I 
can finish. 

Mr. HULL. Well, I will yield the gentleman ten minutes. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I thank my Republican friend 
very much, 

These boys walked away with the bookseller, but in a moment 
the latter returned and said to me: ‘‘ They want to know your 
name; but I did not give it to them. They asked me if your 
name was Mr. WEEKS.’’ The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
WEEKS] had a few days before, through the newspapers, stated 
that the Filipinos were savages with a little veneer of civilization, 
and the Filipinos did not like it much, and hence they were par- 
ticularly curious to see the gentleman from Michigan [| Mr. 
WEEKS]. I said to the bookseller, ‘‘ Tell them my name if you 
choose,’’ which he did not do. And I said, ‘‘ Young men, my 
name is GAINES, a member of Congress from the United States, 
and I want to say to you here that I do not believe you Filipinos 
are a lot of savages, even if my friend WEEKS does say you are, 
with a little veneer of civilization. On the contrary, I think 
thousands of you Filipinos are capable of making your own laws, 
and I am in favor of giving you a chance to do it.”’ 

With this they seemed-to be much pleased and turned and left 
the store, and the bookseller gave me the history from which 
these boys had read parts of the Constitution and Declaration of 
Independence, and with which you must see this horrible, wicked 
Filipino was familiar; not only so with this book, but familiar, 
and understandingly so, with the utterances of President McKin- 
ley, who at Shawneetown and in this House, if you please, de- 
nounced those who controlled people without the consent of that 
people, denounced criminal aggression and the destruction of hu- 
man rights and constitutional privileges, which was being done, 
I believe, at this very time in the Philippines by American arms. 

On another occasion at Santa Cruz I called at the residence of 
one of the leading Filipinos, a man of wealth, a farmer, who could 
speak some English, and I was informed by the soldier boy at 
whose request I called (and by one of my neighbors, an army of- 
ficial, before whom this farmer had taken the oath of allegiance) 
that he was one of the best men in the island. After a long con- 
versation, in which he showed remarkable familiarity with the 
entire history of all the troubles his people had confronted, the 
history of the Americans, the American Constitution and laws, 
under which, by the way, he said, ‘ we could not have colonies,’ 
I wound up the conversation by asking him, ‘‘ How do youand the 
Filipinos feel over conditions here?’’ He hesitated a moment, his 
face grew pale, and with his voice quivering and low he said: 

‘* We feel mighty bad. Weare not Spanish citizens any more; 
we are not Filipino citizens; weare not American citizens. What 
are we?—no country, no flag, no nothing,’’ turning his face at the 
same time toward the floor. I did not want to make or reopen 
any wounds during my stay in the Philippine Islands, which I 
would possibly have done if I had replied to his pathetic question, 
so | immediately said good night, and the soldier and myself left. 
The Filipino, picking up his lamp that illuminated his beautifully 


+ ms 


| furnished parlor, walked with us down tothe bottom of the long 


The government of the people | 
It must be by the con- | 


flight of steps, where he said, ‘‘ Good night, gentlemen.”’ 
The soldier and I parted at the gate, and as I wandered along 
through the dark, in the quiet of the deserted streets, deeply 


| touched by what the Filipino had said to me, I asked myself this 


ht in law or morals to usurp that which belongs to another, whether it | 


“‘Oh, yes,’’ he said, ‘we read that | 


in magazines and in American school histories which we have up | 


at the club, and in newspapers.”’ 

The proprietor of the news stand said: ‘‘ We sell a great many 
magazines from America and school histories containing the Dec- 
laration and Constitution to the Filipinos, and the Filipino Club 
up here subscribes for them regularly. We sold them a copy of 
Barnes's History of the United States, which contains the Consti- 
tution and Declaration,’’ handing mea copy, which is a text-book 
in the American schools in the Philippines, 1 was informed. The 
Filipino took the book from my hands and turned to the Declara- 
tion and Constitution and said: ‘‘ This is what the Filipinos like,” 
pointing out and marking with a pencil this: ‘‘ That to secure 


question, ‘‘Is there any man, savage or civilized, in any country. 
who does not love his native land?”’ and thought of these words: 
Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land?— 
and I answered my question, at least to myself, satisfactorily— 
there is none; there should be none. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is perfect folly for us to try to crush 
out of those people the natural spark of liberty which is in all 
their hearts. And certainly after they have read in the books 
that we have sent there, in the thousands of copies of the Consti- 
tution and of the Declaration ot Independence, in the number of 
histories that we have sent there, aud many that were there before 
we were there—the number of newspapers, and they have news- 

| papers all over the island printed in their own dialect, in which 
| all these matters are discussed—I want to say, Mr. Chairman, it 











is utter folly on the part of the American Government to under- 
take to crush out that God-given love of liberty that lives and 
should live in the heart of every American and every man that 
lives under the American flag. 

Mr. Chairman, I have thought it right to avail myself of this 
unexpected opportunity to address the committee on these im- 
portant questions—to show them one of the things that has made 
it so hard for us to control the Filipino, and that is because he 
loves liberty and independence and wants Congress to give him 
this boon. 

If Congress will act in the proper spirit, peace will come. If 
Congress had so acted in the past, peace would have come long 
before this. We ought to give them a government over there, 
and then as quickly as possible give them their independence, and 
say so now and then live up to this promise. [Applause. ] 


Hypocrisy of the Republican Party in its Attitude Toward the 
Trusts. 


SPEECH 


HON. DUDLEY G@. WOOTEN, 


OF TEXAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, June 21, 1902. 


Having obtained unanimous consent of the House to submit certain re- 
marks on the bill (H. R. 14947) to amend “‘An act to protect trade and com- 
merce against unlawful restraints and monopolies,” approved July 2, 1890— 

Mr. WOOTEN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This bill proposes to amend what is known as 
the Sherman anti-trust law so as to strengthen its provisions, 
enlarge its scope, make more certain its application, and adapt it 
more nearly to the corrupt devices and subtle methods of the 
modern corporate monopoly. Its main features consist in a better 
definition of trusts, monopolies, and combinations in restraint of 
trade and competition, more onerous penalties against such crim- 
inal conspiracies, and the prohibition, under severe punishment, 
of the transportation of all articles and commodities manufac- 
tured or controlled by trusts from one State or Territory to an- 
other, or to and from foreign countries. 

It is intended to cure certain alleged defects in the existing 
statute and to destroy the power of the trusts by destroying their 
capacity to engage in interstate commerce. Nobody supposes 
that under the present organization of this House this measure | 
will ever emerge from the Judiciary Committee, to which it 
was referred, or that the dominant majority which now controls 
Congress will ever seriously entertain any proposition to amplify or 
to strengthen and enforce the laws against those huge monoplies 
which it has fostered by its own policies and practices and to whose 
substantial aid it owes its elevation to power. Therefore all dis- 
cussion of the subject here and at this time must be of a theoret- 
ical character and can be only valuable for its educational influ- 
ence upon the country at large. Unfortunately, that is true of 
nearly every one of the great problems that demand solution at 
the hands of Congress, and for the solution of which the people 
of the United States are waiting with an anxiety that will sooner | 
or later assert itself in angry and emphatic condemnation of the 
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party responsible for the delays and difficulties placed in the way 
of necessary and beneficent legislation. 

It has now been twelve years since the so-called Sherman law 
against trusts was enacted. Its benefits, if any were ever con- 
templated by it, have not been realized. In fact, if we were to 
judge of its operation and influence by the practical results of 
these twelve years, the act should have been entitled ‘‘ An act to 
encourage monopoly, to promote the organization of trusts, and 
to strengthen the power of corporate conspiracies in restraint of | 
trade and competition.”” Whether due to the law or to its admin- | 
istration, those have been the abundant and alarming conse- 
quences of the country’s experience during the period of its exist- | 
ence on the statute books. 

In 1890, when this act was passed, the total capitalization rep 
resented by what are known as “trusts”? in the United States | 
did not reach $2,000,000,000; to-day they represent in bonds 
and stock over $10,000,000,000, exclusive of some 4,000 minor 
concerns engaged in various forms of combination to fix and 
control prices, exclusive of what are known as “natural 
monopolies,’’ such as railroads, street railways, express, tele- 
graph, gas, electric light, power, telephone, and other companies 
managing public utilities, and exclusive of the thousands of | 
smaller firms, companies, and associations whose business meth- | 


ods have all the vicious features and seek all the unlawful ends 
that are avowedly and openly sought by the mammoth syndicates 
whose gigantic tyranny over commerce and industry has made 
their names familiar to every citizen of the Republic. 

If the wealth wrapped up in all of these subsidiary enterprises 
which really constitute a part of the capitalized monopoly of the 
country was computed, it would add ten billions more of dollars 
to the ten billions actually recognized as being in the hands of the 
vast incorporations that are overshadowing every line of life and 
labor by their tremendous despotism. For instance, there are con- 
siderably more than a billion dollars invested in the street railways 
of the country, or represented therein by bonds and stocks. 

The telegraph and telephone companies represent a half a bil- 
lion more. The express companies and gas companies embrace 
as much capital as the street railways, and so on through all the 
departments of industry and every avenue of human employ- 
ment. And, then, the great steam railroads of the United States 
represent an aggregate of $12,000,000,000 in stocks and bonds. 
Thus we have, either in the form of the actual trust combination 
or conspiracy, or in the form of practical monopoly and restraint 
of competition, a total capital, real and fictitious, and entering 
necessarily into the financial and economic life of the country, of 
$30,000,000,000, which is double the amount of all the money— 
gold, silver, and currency—in the whole world. 

These figures seem incredible, and they are, in fact, beyond the 
capacity of man to comprehend as real, but they are based on the 
careful computations and calculations of the best statisticians 
of the times. They may serve to give some idea—though not a 
tangible conception—of the enormous accumulation of wealth and 
the amazing power of concentrated capital under the manipula- 
tions of shrewd, selfish, and unscrupulous men. The world has 
never known anything to compare with it. The fabulous wealth 
of oriental princes and ancient monarchs was pitiful in contrast 
with this immense and monumental aggregation of riches. Pliny 
and Suetonius, Gibbon and Merivale, in all their splendid and se- 
ductive pictures of Roman and Grecian luxury and magnificence, 
never dreamed of such limitless opportunities for the despotic 
profligacy and pomp of gold as are embodied in thirty billions 
of concentrated capital, organized into a perfect scheme of mo- 
nopoly and privilege, protected by governmental patronage and 
immunity, and controlled by a few favorites of governmental 
bounty. 

Is it to be wondered that the same consequences that have 
always and everywhere followed upon such conditions should now 
attend and threaten this régime of lawless wealth in our own Re- 
public? Can any man say that plutocracy is a phantasm of polit- 
ical prejudice and a mere scarecrow of partisan rivalry, in view of 
the actual facts presented by these statistics? Im every age and 
every clime such abnormal and irrational accumulations of riches 
and the power that riches bring, in the hands of a few men or of 
irresponsible corporations, have produced the same results—beg- 
gary, discontent, nonemployment of the masses, resentment 
against constituted authority, political corruption, maladminis- 
tration of government, the growth of militarism as a conservative 
or a restraining force, imperial expansion as a vent for ambitious 
greed or a pretext for avaricious conquest, tyranny over conquered 
peoples and abuse of domestic rights and equality, lawlessness, re- 
bellion, anarchy, and ruin. 

These are the logical, the legitimate, the inevitable fruits of 
such a system, wherever inaugurated, however conducted, and 
whenever pursued to its perfection. This is the age-long and 
universal verdict of history; more than that, it is the just judg- 


| ment of a righteous Providence upon an unjust, an unnatural, 


and an oppressive perversion of the normal functions of govern- 


| ment and the rational relations of men in a free and enlightened 


society. I heard a gentleman here the other day seeking to jus- 
tify the imperial policy of the Republican party in its dealings 
with the Philippine Islands, and to warrant the infamous system 
of colonial servitude sought to be imposed upon those alien races 
in their struggle for freedom, declare that this Government is 


| doing these things in obedience to Divine guidance, that ‘*‘ We 


are being led on by the hand of an infinite God.’’ 

There seems to be no limit to the hypocrisy and the pietistic cant 
of the Republican party under its present infatuated love for im- 
perial and commercial glory. It invades the sacred precincts of 
the grave and masquerades in the borrowed cerements of dead 


| and buried Presidents, in order to conceal its iniquities and con- 


done its perfidies. It converts every debate into an,elegiac upon 
Lincoln and McKinley, at the same time violating the principles 
of the one and abandoning the policies of the other. Macaulay 
said that there was nothing more ridiculous than the British pub- 
lic in one of its periodical spasms of morality, and I can conceive 


| of nothing more nauseating than the Republican party in one of 


its fantastical fits of hypocritical grief over some dead ijeader 
whose memory it seeks to prostitute for partisan ends, but whose 
genuine virtues it neither inherits nor imitates. Butthe height of 
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its canting pharisaism was reached by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. REEves] when he blasphemously sought to invoke the au- 
thority of God Almighty for the justification of Republican des- 
potism and barbarity in the Philippines. I will readily admit 
that nothing short of Infinitude can comprehend the depth and 
desperation of Republican wickedness and nothing less than Di- 
vinity can estimate its crimes or forgive its career, but in no other 
sense can I imagine an infinite God as in any way cognizant of 
the Republican party. 

This unprecedented and dangerous amassing of money and 
power in the hands of the corporations and syndicates as trust 
conspiracies has brought and can bring no result but disaster and 
destruction to our institutions, our happiness, and our integrity 
asanation. Weare being constantly reminded of the prosperity 
that attends such enormous commercial and industrial develop- 
ment, and the trust is said to be the evolution of the highest form 
of organized enterprise and trade ingenuity. That is the aca- 
demic view, the view of the magnate in his private office, of the 
banker in his directors’ meeting, of the college professor in his 
class room, of the political essayist in his cloister, of the railroad 
president and the shipowner in their luxurious travels and their 
cunning plans for greater power. But it is not the view of the 
political philosopher who has studied the canons of healthy na- 
tional life, nor of the philanthrophist who loves his race, nor of 
the statesman who esteems the free and equal rights of all the 
people as the prime purpose of all organized governments. Nor 
is it the view of the toiling millions of men and women who seek 
livelihood and gather hope from honest labor and modest sur- 
roundings—that great majority of mankind, ‘‘ the common peo- 
ple,’ whom Abraham Lincoln said the Lord must have loved so 
much because he made so many of them. 

Freedom of trade, full and fair competition in business, equal 
opportunities to live and labor and grow prosperous, absolute 
impartiality of the Government in its relations to every citizen 
and to every interest in the community—in short, that political, 
social, and economic status so well summarized in the maxim of 
** equal rights to all and special privileges to none ’’—these are the 
just objects of good government honestly administered. They 
have been the immemorial doctrines of English and American 
law, canonized in the precedents of parliamentary and judicial 
decisions, sanctified by civil and political revolutions instigated 
and conducted to maintain them, and embedded in the whole 
fabric of our institutions, our history,and our jurisprudence. So 
long as these principles retain force and these traditions govern 
the American mind, the combination or conspiracy that seeks to 
destroy competition, to restrain trade, to raise or lower prices of 
products or labor without regard to the normal laws of supply 
and demand, will be denounced by public opinion, declared un- 
lawful by the courts, and punished as criminal by the power of 
the Government. Whenever it is otherwise, and whenever any 
responsible political party attempts to deny or to nullify these 
doctrines, then we may accept it as certain that the time has 
come to change existing conditions and to repudiate the agencies 
that have brought them about. 

I do not suppose that any member of this House will undertake 
to defend the trusts; certainly no political party in this country 
has had the hardihood to announce its advocacy of their organi- 
zation, methods, and consequences. On the contrary, all sects 
and creeds of partisan influence are asserting hostility to them 
and claiming credit for having inaugurated the warfare against 
them. 
of late in proclaiming its opposition to these unlawful associa- 
tions, and to listen to some of the things that are being said by 
the conventions, newspapers, and campaign orators of the party 
in power, one would imagine that it has never had any other 
mission but to break up the trusts, and that ‘‘ the hand of an in- 





finite God’ was leading it surely to victory against these vast | 


and despotic aggregations of moneyed might. 

For the past two months conventions of Republican politicians 
in various sections of the country have boasted of the devotion of 
their party to the rights of the people against the exactions and 
burdens of the trusts, and have impudently asserted their pur- 
pose to prosecute and punish these unlawful conspiracies against 
trade. Cabinet officers have abandoned their posts of duty at the 
capital and traveled long distances to harrangue listening multi- 
tudes upon the virtues and vigor of the present Administration 


in its hostility to the corporate monopolies whose greed and 7 
of | 


ranny are despoiling and degrading every resource and hope 
honest industry and lawful aspiration. We are told that the 
Sherman antitrust act was the product of Republican providence 
and patriotism, framed by the wisdom and enforced by the cour- 
ze of Republican statesmen, and that the people owe a debt of 
gratitude to the party that was the pioneer and is the representa- 
tive of antitrust legislation and procedures. 
A more shocking and shameful exhibition of falsehood, hypoc- 
risy, and cowardice never confronted the world than the attitude 
of the Republican party toward the trusts for the past fifteen 
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The Republican party, particularly, has been very noisy | 
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years, and its mendacity, deceit, and complaisance toward these 
criminal conspiracies are to-day one of the most astonishing and dis- 
graceful symptoms of political corruption and decadence. There 
is not on record a single instance in which that party. or its offi- 
cials have instituted and conducted to successful results any case 
against the trusts. For twelve years this Sherman law has been 
in force, and yet not a monopoly has been suppressed, not a con- 
spiracy has been broken up, not an offender has been punished. 
The courts have time and again declared that the law is suf- 
ficient to accomplish the purposes of its enactment if honestly 
and vigorously administered. They have decided in several lead- 
ing cases that the enforcement of this statute is wholly dependent 
upon the action of the Attorney-General of the United States, be- 
cause private individuals can not originate and conduct prosecu- 
tions under it. The courts have even gone further and held that 
the statute is not necessary to the proper prosecution and punish- 
ment of these unlawful combinations, as the Federal courts, in 
the exercise of their general equity jurisdiction and power, can 
suppress these conspiracies against trade and competition upon 
the highest grounds of public policy and commercial morality, 


| independent of express statutory authority. 


If the law was weak or defective, it could long since have been 
amended and strengthened, but not a single effort has been made 
toward that end by the half dozen Republican Congresses as- 
sembled during the period of its existence. The history of that 
party has been a consistent record of thinly concealed friendship 
for the trusts and their representatives, of purposeless indiffer- 
ence to the repeated protests and petitions of the people who are 
being robbed and oppressed, and of persistent and perverse du- 
plicity and cowardice in dealing with the whole subject. 

I have here a carefully prepared statement of the various cases 
that have arisen under the Sherman antitrust act, which I desire 
to incorporate in these remarks. It is complete and accurate and 
presents a significant catalogue of inefficiency, stupidity, and 
official complicity with the trusts that can be explained on no 
other hypothesis than that the power of these great associations 
of wealth has paralyzed the Government and prostituted the De- 
partment of Justice. The following are the cases that have been 
instituted or decided since 1890, under the Sherman law: 


Suits under the antitrust act of 1890 and suits in which the act has been cited 
or considered by the courts, chronologically arranged. 


(1) United States v. Jellico Coal Company (43F. R., 898; 46 F. R., 422). 
under section 4 of act. Injunction issued. (Tennessee. ) 

(2) American Buscuit Company v. Klotz (44 F. R., 721). 
ceiver. (Louisiana. ) 

(3) United States v. Greenhut (50 F. R., 469). 
and 2. Whisky trust. (Massachusetts. ) 

(4) In re Corning (51 F. R., 205). Indictment. Hearing on petition for re 
moval. (Ohio.) 

(5) In re Terrell (51 F. R., 213). 
corpus. (New York.) 

(6) Bishop v. American Preserves Company (51 F. R., 272), suit under sec- 
tion 7 of the act. (Illinois.) 

(7) In re Greene (52 F. R., 104), indictment. 
(Ohio. ) 
' (8) United States v. Nelson (52 F. R., 646), indictment. (Minnesota.) _ 

(9) United States v. Trans-Missouri Freight Association (53 F. R., 440; 58 
F. R., 58; 166 U. S., 290), March, 1897. Note Judge Shiras’s dissenting opinion 
in court of appeals decision and quoted with approval by Justice Peckham. 
(Kansas. ) 

(10) Blindell v. Hagan (54 F. R., 40), suit under section 4 can be brought 
only by United States. (Louisiana. ) : , 

(11) United States v. Workingmen’s Council (54 F. R., 994; 57 F. R., 85); suit 
under section 4. (Louisiana.) 

(12) Waterhouse v. Comer (55 F. R., 149), rule 12 of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers declared unlawful. (Georgia.) ; 

(13) United States v. Patterson (55 F. R., 605; 59 F. R., 280), note the epitome 
of brief, by Elihu Root. Indictment. (Massachusetts. ) ul ; 

(14) Dueber Company v. Howard Company (55 F. R., 851; 66 F. R., 637), suit 
under section 7. Note opinion of Judge Wallace. (New York.) eh 

(15) United States v. Knight Company (60 F. R., 306; App. C., 934; 156 U.S., 

In this suit the Government neglected to secure evidence of a restraint 

of interstate commerce, and consequently failed. Note in particular Justice 
Harlan’s dissenting opinion. (Pennsylvania.) 

(16) Farmers’ L. & T. Co. v. N. P. R. R. Co. (60 F. R., 803), note Judge Jen- 
kins’s comments on the act. (Wisconsin.) 

(17) Thomas v. Cincinnati Railway Company (62 F. R., 803), note Judge 
Taft's comments. (Ohio.) 5 

(18) In re Grand Jury (62 F. R., 840), charge to grand jury by Judge Mor- 
row. (California.) E : 

(19) United States vs. Alger (62 F. R., 824), suit under section 4. (Indiana. ) 

(20) United States vs. Elliott (62 F. R., 801; 64 F. R., 27), suit under section 4. 
(Missouri. ) Ra 

(21) United States vs. Debs (64 F. R., 210; 64 F. R., 724; 158 U. S., 584), in re 
Debs, suit under section 4 by direction of Attorney-General Olney. Not 
Judge Woods's opinion upon the scope of the antitrust act. The Supreme 
Court decision was based upon “broader ground” than the antitrust act. 
(Ilinois. ) 

(22) Pidcock vs. Harrington et al. (64 F. R., 821), private suit under section 
4not authorized. (New York.) 

(23) United States vs. Cassidy (67 F. R., 698), indictment. (C 

(24) Lowenstein vs. Evans (69 F. R., 908), suit under section 7. 
olina.) cS " 

(25) Prescott, ete., vs. Atchison Railroad Company (73 F. R., 438), 20t 
Judge Lacombe’s remarks on scope of act. (New York.) ron ) 

(26) The Charles E. Wiswell! case (74 F. R., 802; 86 F. R.., 671). (New ¥ one 

(27) United States vs. Joint Traffic Association (76 F. R., 89;_171 U o-' om 
The institution of this suit by Attorney-General Harmon was due to t rit a 
sistent efforts of Hon. W. E. Chandler. See Senate Document No. 39, Fut 
fourth Congress. (New York.) 

(28) Greer. Mills & Co. vs. Stoller et al. (77 F. R. 1, 1897). 

(29) United States vs. Addyston Pipe and Steel Company ( 


Suit 
Petition for re- 
Indictment under sections | 
Petition for writ of habeas 


Indictment. 


Note Judge Jackson's opinion 


(California. ) | : 
(South Car- 


78 F. R., 712; 
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circuit court of appeals, 85 F. R., 271; United States Supreme Court decision | cedure, called attention to the failure of the Government through 
December 4, 1899). Suit under section 4. Note the remarkable decision by : 


Judge Taft of the circuit court of appeals stating the common-law doctrine. | its prosecuting officers to present the law and facts as could have 
(30) United States vs. Anderson et al., June 7, 1897. Circuit court of Mis- | been done, and plainly intimated in several instances the appar- 


souri, end certified up from the circuit court of appeals. Anderson etal.vs. | ent indifference of the Department of Justice to its duties and 
United States (171 U. 8., 604, 1898). Suit under section 4. 


i) United States v. Hopkins (82 F. R.. 529): Hopkins v. United States | Tights in the premises. No one can read the history of these cases, 
Supreme Court decision (i7t U.8., 578). Suit under section 4. | especially the more important decisions, without coming to the 


(32) Minnessts Tere? Company ©. Associated Press (83 F. R., 850, 1897). | conclusion that the Government did not institute the suits in good 
See bottom of page 357. innesota. ) | fos - nai : : = ee eee : 
(See bossoms ¢ nee: v. Coal Dealers’ Association (85 F. R., 282). Suit under | faith, did not prosecute them with vigor or inte lligenc e, and in 
section 4. This suit was instituted by Attorney-General McKenna, and, it is | fact never intended to do more than appease public sentiment by 
reported, on oe eae aaliver Company ». Miami Steamship | &,™meTe collusive litigation and a sham display of official zeal. 

(34) Gu oast an nt e " 01 I }. ship ‘ . ; aat ¢ y av 5 a 
Company (86 F. R., 407). Suit under section 4 by private person not author- That has been the record in the past, and we hav e no reason to be 
ized. (‘Texas.) ey | lieve that it will be better in the future, but quite the contrary, 

(35) Indiana Express Company v. United States Express Company et al. | as I will show later on by the facts as they have transpired in the 
(88 F. R., 659). Suit under section 4 by private person not authorized. (In- 





; | last nine months. 

diana. ) - : : | : . eke da ‘ 
(36) Sun Publishing Company v. Associated Press. Suit under section 7 It is also a notable and nauseating feature of this judicial his- 

comanenced December 8, 1897. Bill in equity filed at the same time. (New tory that not one of the Attorneys-General has seemed in the 

York.) 


(37) United States v. Officers of Knights of Labor, etc. (1898). Indictment. | slightest degree to feel his responsibility or to appreciate his duty 


Demurrer overruled on authority of certain common-law decisions. (Dis- | to the people and to the laws he was sworn to enforce. And 
trict of Colaastes.) Sieh Clineaiadens ~ Welhadni bak 6 tes tad + | why should we expect it, when we consider the personal and pro- 
(38) Uni es v. Co ‘om S. ompanies indicted a aaa ati » veh hex . y _ 
Cincinnati, Ohio, February 11, 1899. (Ohio.) fessional relations of the Attorneys-General who have been 


(39) Lowry et al. v. Tile, Grate, and Mantel Association of California. | charged with the enforcement of this law? The leopard will not 
f F. R., February 20, 1900.) Suit undersection 7. Demurrer overruled. (Cali- | change his spots, nor can a corporation lawyer come fresh from 
ornia. ) 


(40) Inter Ocean Publishing Company v. Associated Press. Before the his lifelong devotion to a class of criminal clients and be ex- 
Fai 


circuit court of the State of Illinois. Judge Waterman in his opinion declared | pected to use his official power in the prosecution of those to 
certain by-laws of the Associated Press to be in restraint of trade and violat- | whom he owes his professional success and distinction and to 
ing the antitrust act. See the decision of the supreme court of Illinois, pub- 


lished in the Inter Ocean February 20, 1900, in which it was held that certain whose employment he intends to return as soon as his brief offi- 
by-laws of the Associated Press were in restraint of trade. (lllinois). cial life has ended. It is not necessary to believe that the heads 


It onpeens that Attorney-General Miller instituted four suits under sec- | of our Department of Justice were purposely selected because of 
tion 4of the act; Attorneys-General Olney and Harmon commenced six suits, | 


three of them being against workingmen on the occasion of the Chicago their friendliness to the syndicates and trusts, although every 


strike, and one as the result of the persistent efforts of Senator Chandler | circumstance and the uniform custom would seem to conclusively 
(see Genate Coonan 9 Fes tere onerems) as 7 - am Se warrant that belief. 

learned, Attorney-Genera cKenna direc two suits to rought— . . . te 

United ‘States v. Anderson et al, and the case of United States v. Coal Deal. |, [he stubborn and suggestive fact remains to be accounted for 


ers’ Association—and Attorney-General Griggs has not directed the institu- | that for the past twelve or fifteen years, with but one or two ex- 
tion of a single suit. x . ceptions, the Attorneys-General of the United States have been 
ot Se ee ae Se oe py my appointed from the ranks of the corporation counsel of the coun- 


Laboring men have been indicted in at least five cases; coal companies in | try; that they have been men whose whole experience, training, 
one en one a cash-register combine was prosecuted in the district of | mental bias, professional prejudices, and judicial temperament 
assachuse . 


It isa noteworthy fact that United States District Attorney MacFarlane | have been acquired and molded in the school of the trusts, syn- 
testified before the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, December, | dicates, and corporate monopolies, and that in nearly every in- 


1896, regarding the difficulty he encountered in finding judges who were not | stance they have gone immediately back to their corporation 
disqualified for trying the case of The United States v. The Joint Traffic 


Association. Of the eight Federal judges, circuit and district, in the juris- clients as soon as they doffed the gown of office. Noman can put 
diction where the suit was brought, only one, Judge Wheeler, was found | Off and on at will the garment of his intellectual and moral hab- 
qualified. | itudes, and if these men were not selected for the purpose of serv- 

In the fall of 1901 certain parties were indicted in Mississippi | ing and protecting the trusts, they were chosen in plain and fla- 
for combining and conspiring to monopolize interstate trade in | grant violation of the common rules of decency and fairness and 
cotton-seed oil. the customary canons of prudence and consistency. 

An attempt was made in the spring of 1902, in Louisiana, to Attorney-General Griggs was known to be the counsel for one 
criminally prosecute the beef trust, as shown by the following | of the worst trusts in the country at the time he was appointed. 
telegram to the Wdshington Times: He came from the State that has acquired an infamous identity 
BEEF RUST WINS—GRAND JURY DISMISSES GOVERNMENT sUIT IN NEw | With every form of corrupt and lawless monopoly; an” ‘t is also 

ORLEANS. adie 6 i known that his selection was due to the influence of e-Presi- 

The United States Government's suit enisehs tht Sent trent oa aoe dent, Hobart, who acted, even after his elevation to. the V =08- 

tically abandoned to-day and the grand jury dismissed. ‘The Selkaee was Presidency, as one of the three arbitrators of the Joint Tiafiic 


brought about by the refusal of the agents of the trust to answer for fear of | Association, which was declared to be an illegal and criminal 
incriminating themselves. 


: a 7 : | conspiracy against trade by the Supreme Court of the United 
Judge “ sent vie 2 : 
usiige Parlange de SSUES Col cen clk das tent eee | States and dissolved for that reason. In a hearing before the 
and the decision of the United States court in Mississippi in the similar cot- | Interstate Commerce Commission it was made the subject of a 
oaeue oil case, they persisted in their refusal, when the case was aban- | severe denunciation by one of that Commission that the Vice- 
The Department at Washington held that it was better policy to allow the | President of the United States should have maintained that com- 
proceedings now under way at Chicago to culminate beforeshowing itshands | promising position during his incumbency of the next to the 
at New Orleans. | highest officein the Government. Heit was who secured Griggs’s 
Under date of June 20, 1902, it was announced that the Federal | appointment, and the selection justified the partiality of the 
grand jury at Atlanta, Ga., had returned a joint indictment | trusts for their own lawyers. During his entire official term At- 
against certain railroad corporations and individuals for violating | torney-General Griggs never instituted or authorized a single 
the Federal antitrust law. The railroads indicted are the South- | prosecution against the trusts, although it was a period of the 
ern Railway, Seaboard Air Line, Atlanta and West Point, West- | most shameless activity and exploitation by the great corpora- 
ern and Atlantic, and Georgia Railroad and Banking Company. | tions organized in his own State and under his very eyes. And 
The individuals are Second Vice-President W. W. Finley and | he had hardly stepped out of the Department of Justice to give 
General Freight Agent E. A. Neal, of the Southern Railway; | place to the present Attorney-General, another corporation law- 
President and General Manager Charles A. Wickersham and | yer, before he appeared in court as the counsel for the trusts. 
Traffic Manager R. E. Lutz, of the Atlanta and West Point; Traf- The sovereign State of Minnesota, alarmed and oppressed by one 
fic Manager H. F. Smith and Division Freight Agent J. A. Sams, | of the monster railroad combinations of the age, made a motion 
of the Western and Atlantic; R. 1. Cheatham, acting general | in the Supreme Court of the United States for leave to file a bill 
freight agent of the Seaboard Air Line; 8. E. Magill and E. O. | in equity to enjoin and dissolve that syndicate, and the State of 
Pritchard, of the Georgia Railway, and S. F. Parrott, chairman | Washington did likewise. The late Attorney-General at once 
of the Southeastern Freight Association. appeared as attorney for the defendant criminals and resisted 
On March 10, 1902, a suit under section 4 of the act was com- | these motions filed, not by discontented individuals, but by sover- 
menced in Minnesota entitled ‘‘ United States v. The Northern | eign Commonwealths in the Union, seeking to protect their peo- 
Securities Company, the Great Northern Railway Company, the | ple and trade against disastrous monopolies. A little later in 
Northern Pacific Railway Company, et al.”’ this year, responding to the universal clamor of the country and 
_, Un May 10, 1902, was filed in Chicago, Ill., the suit entitled | to the necessities of an approaching Congressional campaign, the 
The United States v. Swift & Co. and others.” present Attorney-General instituted a suit against the Northern 
The investigation of the foregoing cases discloses a remarkable | Securities Company, and at once the late Attorney-General 
state of affairs. In none of the cases was any practical remedy | Griggs appeared at the bar of the court and filed the answer and 
afforded against the criminal defendants—the trust monopolies at- | defense of the same infamous syndicate that had defied the law 
tempted to be me gman and punished—although the opinions of | during his own administration of the office, but which he had 
the judges in nearly every case pointed out clearly the proper pro- ! generously spared in order to profitably serve. 
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These are damaging facts that can not be wiped out, and they 
furnish a chapter of official servility to corporate power and a 
drama of Republican hypocrisy that give the lie to all the pre- 
tended zeal of the recent campaign crusade against one or two 


of the trusts. The record of the present Attorney-General is not 
less reprehensible, both for his antecedent relations and for his 
official partiality to his former clients and friends. He went di- 
rectly from the employ of the armor-plate trust and the Carnegie 
Steel Company into the Department of Justice. He has persist- 
ently refused to recognize the notorious criminality of these com- 
binations and their allied interests, and has treated with scorn 
and contemptuous indifference the repeated petitions of those 
who have sought to enlist his action against well-known violators 
of the statutes and of the plain principles of public policy and 
commercial justice. 

His conduct has been what might have been expected from his 
former associations, and no doubt his future career will parallel 
that of his predecessor in a ready return to the service of those 
whom he now patronizes and protects. The history of his indif- 
ference and neglect to perform the sworn duties of his office will 
more clearly appear from the documents that I shall submit with 
these remarks and which abundantly establish the duplicity and 
deceit of the present Administration’s attitude toward the real 
iniquity of the trusts. 

It may be insisted that the conduct of the Attorney-General’s 
office under Democratic rule from 1893 to 1897 was not different 
to that of the Republican party under Harrison, McKinley, and 
Roosevelt. That is unfortunately true to a certain degree and 
with certain qualifications. I do not recognize Democratic re- 
sponsibility for the second Cleveland Administration, beyond the 
fact that the party must be held accountable for its own mistake 
in elevating to place and power a man who surrendered all its 
principles, prostituted all its policies, and signalized his term of 
office by destroying its organization, disgracing its pledges, de- 
bauching its doctrines, and enthroning in its councils the creed 
of plutocratic privilege in place of the immemorial faith of Dem- 
ocratic equality and popular rights. 

And I may be permitted to say that a reorganization of the 
Democratic party under the auspices or the influence of the men 
who dishonored its history and disrupted its integrity during that 
period will only insure the continued inefficiency of its efforts and 
the gradual destruction of its hold upon the confidence and sup- 
port of the great masses of the American people. It is a fact that 
should be considered by all who advocate or tolerate the propo- 
sition of restoring to positions of prominence and power in Demo- 
cratic councils the men who controlled its official life in the second 
Cleveland Administration, that whatever of disaster and disinte- 
gration has come about in the later career of the Democratic party 
is directly due to Clevelandism and the Cleveland policies. 

We have heard a great deal about “‘ Bryanism”’ and its baleful 
influence upon old-time Democracy. Men are continually decry- 
ing the effects that are supposed to have resulted from the con- 
trolling power of the great Nebraskan’s genius and eloquence 
during the last two campaigns, and we are asked to believe that 
his prominence in Democratic affairs has been synonymous and 
coextensive with Democratic defeat. Those who heed such state- 


ments and lend credence to such arguments must be strangely | 
oblivious to the actual facts of political history in this country | 


for the past ten years. Let me remind them of a few significant 
transactions in Democratic party experience in recent times. 

It is not probable and perhaps not desirable that Mr. Bryan 
should again lead the Democratic party in the next national cam- 
paign, but it is certainly not possible and would be grossly incon- 
sistent if not criminal for the party to submit itself to the leader- 
ship and control of Mr. Cleveland, or any of those who stand for 
the Clevelandism of 1893 to 1897. I assert it as a fact not sus- 
ceptible of dispute that the first symptoms of Democratic disin- 
tegration and weakness arose as the direct result of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s apostasy in 1893 and 1894. The party was disrupted, 
defeated, and humiliated by him and his coadjutors two years 
before Mr. Bryan was heard of or thought of asa Presidential 
candidate or a potential factor in its counsels. 

In 1892, despite the fact that there were five opposing tickets in 
the field, representing every phase of political and social opinion, 
the Democracy swept into power by immense majorities, elected 
a President and both Houses of Congress, and for the first time in 
thirty years was in complete control of the Federal Government. 
No party ever came into place under more favorable auspices or 
with greater enthusiasm. But in two years the conduct of the 


President and his chief advisers had alienated the Democratic | 


support of Congress, disgusted the oldest and wisest leaders of 
the party, fomented irreconcilable strife inside the party organ- 
ization, and fanned into flame an opposing public sentiment that 
split the democracy in twain two years later, and drove it from 
power under the most disastrous circumstances and at a time 
fatal to the fortunes of the Republic. 

It is doubtful if any set of men ever accomplished more of 
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political ruin and national injury than did the Cleveland régime 
in the short space of two years. To that period of party disaf- 
fection and disloyalty we owe all the misfortunes and maladminis- 
tration of Republican domination since 1896. To it we owe 
the supremacy in subsequent years of imperialism, plutocracy, 
militarism, the sinister creed of colonialism, and the budding here- 
sies of monarchical and aristocratic prerogatives in official life. 

In 1894 New York went Republican by an overwhelming ma- 
jority against the man who now aspires to an unnatural alliance 
with Grover Cleveland in the attempt to rehabilitate the party 
they helped to wreck. New Jersey, Maryland, and West Vir- 
ginia joined the column of Democratic dissent and Republican 
triumph; in the Northwest those who had coalesced with the 
Cleveland policies—Vilas, Dickinson, and that coterie of Admin- 
istration supporters—were repudiated, and the Fifty-fourth Con- 
gress was elected with a Republican majority of 144 in the House, 
in contrast with a Democratic majority of 92 in the Fifty-third 
Congress, and an exact reversal of majorities in the Senate. In 
my own State, the impregnable stronghold of Democracy for 
more than fifty years,a Democratic governor was only elected by 
the enforced aid of negro votes, and in his own county, the chief 
commercial center and the banner Democratic county of the 
State, he was defeated by the Populist candidate. 

That was the result of two years of Clevelandism, two years 
before the despised Nebraskan assumed the leadership of the 
party. With this universal demoralization and dismay in Demo- 
cratic ranks, with a divided party and an intestine faction giving 
open aid and encouragement to the opposition, with every trust, 
corporation, bank, metropolitan newspaper, academic propaganda, 
and literary bureau in the Union arrayed against him, William 
J. Bryan polled the largest vote for the Presidency any man had 
ever polled to be defeated—and no honest man will ever believe 
that he was honestly defeated—in the memorable campaign of 
1896. When I hear men decry and ridicule ‘‘ Bryanism,’’ and 
even some Democrats join in the belittling scandal, I blush for 
their ignorance of the actual facts of political history and their 
incapacity to give just honor to one of the most heroic and his- 
toric figures in the annals of that age-long struggle for equality 
of citizenship and the rights of man to which the Democratic 
party of this Union is pledged by a hundred years of incessant 
labor and loyal devotion. 

So that on the whole I am disposed to regard the second Cleve- 
land Administration as an interregnum in Democratic history or 
as a connecting link in Republican evolution. But this much 
may and ought to be said in excuse or explanation of the failure 
of the Department of Justice to prosecute the trusts at that time. 
It was an experimental stage in the development of these combi- 
nations and of the legislation intended to suppress them. They 
had not assumed such proportions nor challenged such attention 
as they have done in later years. 

At that period the several States were seeking to solve the prob- 
lem by statutes directed against these conspiracies, and the coun- 
try was just beginning to understand something of the vast and 
increasing evils of this systematic interference with the com- 
merce, industry, and prosperity of the whole Union. It was prob- 
ably thought that the States might deal with the question satis- 
factorily and successfully, and hence the Federal authorities were 
perhaps warranted in waiting the results of State action. But it 
can not be denied that the Attorney-Generals of that time were 
recruited from the same class of corporation counsel that have had 


| a monopoly on the position for so long that it would be a novelty 


to find in that office a man who was the attorney of the people of 
the United States and not an apologist and advocate of the trusts. 

But the growth and power of corporate monopoly took on such 
decided and dangerous aspects after the election of the Repub- 
lican candidates in 1896 that the entire country was aroused to the 
necessity of investigating its methods and restraining its opera- 
tions. Unprecedented activity and arrogant assertion on the part 
of the trusts marked the years 1898 and 1899, as their open inso- 


| lence and defiant tyranny have signalized the Republican victory of 


1900. The managers of those associated industrial and commer- 
cial robberies seem to well understand that they may expect only 
sympathy and toleration from the party whose favor they have 
purchased by campaign contributions and from which they have 
taken hostages of immunity by every device of political corruption. 

So widespread and earnest became the interest and alarm ex- 
cited by the limitless despotism of the trust conspiracies that a 
nonpartisan organization, so called, theChicago Civic Federation, 
called a national conference on trusts at Chicago in September, 
1899, which was largely attended by delegates from the several 
States, by college professors, political essayists. labor and commer- 
cial orders, public men, and a few farmers. It was a unique a> 
sembly, and its proceedings were interesting if not practically pro- 
ductive of good. The most noticeable feature of the discussions 
was the almost uniform hostility of the academic and college class 
of thinkers to any attempt to suppress or control the trusts. 


These learned gentlemen evinced that same unfriendly spirit 
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toward the rights of the people and the reforms that seek popular 
relief that has always characterized the scholastic element in all 
ages and everywhere. History demonstrates nothing more con- 
clusively than that the academic spirit is a constant factor of 
opposition and reluctance in the great movements for political, 
social, and economic good. It imagines that it has a monopoly 
of wisdom, a trust on knowledge, and a close corporation of 
patriotism and virtue. The last man on earth to extend sympa- 
thy or aid to any feasible movement in the interest of the masses 
and the amelioration of commercial and industrial conditions is 
the average college professor, especially if he be that mysterious 
philanthropist—a political economist or a student of sociology. 

The historic attitude—more emphatic to-day and in this coun- 
try than ever before or anywhere else—of the scholastic segment 
of our population is one of dogmatic and doctrinal indifference to 
the wrongs of the masses of the people and a servile sycophancy 
toward the ruling forces of wealth and privilege. Ido not believe 
that a more dangerous and insidious form of the plutocratic and 
monopolistic influence exists in this country than is to be found 
in our leading colleges and universities, particularly those under 
yrivate control. By oe they have been subsidized and 
Crouse into service by the t trust magnates who have with 
such apparent liberality and generosity endowed them as sem- 
inaries of corporation ideas and centers of the moneyed concep- 
tion of culture and civilization. 

It is now the fashion for every great multimillionaire to found 
a college or patronize a university, both as a contribution to the 
conscience fund and as a means of controlling what are called the 
‘leaders of thought ’’ and the exponents of scholastic statesman- 
ship. The result is that every one of the old and influential seats 
of learning is to-day the pliant tool and serviceable propaganda 
of the plutocratic and imperialistic theory of government and 
politics. To this may be added the tremendous power of the met- 
ropolitan press and the select circle of literary periodicals, of 
which there is not one that does not cater to the interests and 
propagate the influence of the trusts, the corporations, and the 
mercenary instincts of Republican policy. 

These combined forces made themselves felt at the Chicago 
conference of 1899, with the result that the only practical achieve- 
ment of that meeting was the creation, on the outside, of what 
is to-day in this country the only active and organized force in 
opposition to the growth and despotism of commercial and in- 
dustrial trusts. The American Antitrust League was conceived 
and put in operation at that meeting. It has been and is now 
chiefly maintained and conducted by the representatives of the 
great labor unions and working classes of the Republic—the men 
who do the work and bear the burdens of our economic and in- 
dustrial system, who understand from practical experience and 
daily observation the real effects of corporate combinations in 
restraint of trade, labor, and honest competition, and who are 
themselves the conspicuous victims of this lawless and insolent 
scheme of monopoly and greed. 

It was my pleasure and privilege to have participated in the 
organization of the American Antitrust League and to have 
been honored by election to its first executive committee. I re- 
gret not to have been able to contribute more to its success and 
efforts in behalf of law, justice, and equality, and I am therefore 
only too glad of the opportunity here and now to exhibit some- 
thing of the great cua association of humble citizens and 
toiling wage-earners are doing and trying to do toward enforc- 
ing the laws of the land against those giant commercial and in- 
dustrial conspiracies that find their first and most helpless prey 
in the laboring men of the country. 

1 also feel it my duty and my privilege to show by the written 
record that these people have been treated with contempt, indif- 
ference, and actual hostility by the President and the Department 
of Justice when they have presented to these Republican officials 
incontestable proofs of the present and past operation of the most 
flagrant trust criminals under the Sherman Act and under the 
plain principles of equity jurisdiction over immoral contracts and 
conspiracies in contravention of public policy. The record is one 


of consistent and deliberate contempt for the law on the part of 
the Republican 


and perfidy of that 
punish the trusts. 


Te » begin with the case as it was instituted by the American Anti- 
trust League, I quote from the Antitrust Bulletin, published by 
the League in this city, in the issue for August, 1901, as follows: 


At a meeting of Local League No. lof the American Antitrust League 

— at Weshington, D. C., August 3, 1901, the following resolution was unani- 
_ Resolved, That this league appoint a committee to act in cooperation 

: ith similar cor;mittees which may be oypcinted by other organizations for 

Sti ee bee of >ringing about the civiland crinfinal prosecution of the United 

Uni on * teel Corporation and other trusts by the Attorney-General of the 

be _— States and the attorneys-general of the various States, for violation 
r ~ antitrust laws of the United States and of the several States.” 


following gentlemen were appointed a committee to take charge of the 
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Administration, and demonstrates the hypocrisy | 





party in its professed desire to suppress and | 


matter on behalf of the league: H. B. Martin, C. T. Bride, C. F. Sudwarth, 
H. J. Schulteis, Capt. J. A. Collins. 

On Thursday evening, <> 8, 1901, the matter was brought to the atten- 
tion of District Assembly 66, Knights of Labor, Washington, D. C., by the 
delegates of Local Assembly 2672, and the same resolution was unanimously 
adopted by District Assembly 66, Knights of Labor, and the following gen- 


tlemen ap ointed to represent District Assembly 66 on the joint committee: 
anampes . O'Dea, William L. Dewart, John T. Doyle, J. F. O’Meara, Thomas 
eehan. 


The joint committee met on Saturday evening, August 10, 1901, at 1229 
Pennsylvania avenue, and elected H. B. Martin ania and William L. 
Dewart secretary of the jointcommittee. The chairman and secretary were 
instructed to send out the following letter, which we herewith reprint. 


Pursuant to this action the committee thus appointed addressed 
to the Attorney-General this letter, which was followed by his 
reply, both of which were published in the papers at the time: 

{From Washington Times, August 20, 1901.] 


LETTER OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE—ATTORNEY-GENERAL KNOX ASKED FOR 
INFORMATION REGARDING THE TRUSTS. 

Ata joint meeting of the committees representing the American Anti- 
trust League and of District Assembly No. 66, Knights of Labor, held last 
night, the chairman and secretary were instructed to address the following 
communication to Philander C. Knox, Attorney-General of the United States: 


JOINT COMMITTEE AMERICAN ANTITRUST LEAGUE 
AND DISTRICT ASSEMBLY No. 66, KNIGHTS OF LABOR, 
FOR THE CIVIL AND CRIMINAL PROSECUTION OF 
THE UNITED STATES STEEL TRUST AND OTHERS, 
Washington, D. C., August 19, 1901. 
Hon. P. C. Knox, Attorney-General United States. 

Sir: We have the honor to request that you afford us all the information 
that you are possessed of or can obtain concerning an agreement or agree- 
ments made between the constituent companies and individuals who organ- 
— - United States Steel Corporation, commonly known as the Steel 

rust. 

The trust or syndicate agreement which we especially desire is the one 
which President C. M. Schwab, of the United States Steel Corporation, re- 
fused to furnish to the United States Industrial Commission when on the 
witness stand before that body. 

Our request is founded upon informationand belief that at the time that 
this contract or contracts was or were made you were in some way officially 
connected with the nee Steel Company, which institution is one of the 
principal companiesin the United States Steel Corporation. As this informa- 
tion is doubtless in your possession or conveniently at hand, you will greatly 
oblige this committee by giving us the substance thereof in your own lan- 
guage, or, if possible, a copy thereof. 

This request is to cover any other contracts of a similar kind with which 
you are acquainted or which you can obtain for us. Our object is to prevent 
the failure of justice in certain legal proceedings which we “mplate in 
the near future. 

Hoping that you will find it convenient to comply with 


remain, , 
Very respectfully, yours, H. B. MARTIN, Chairmeu. 
WILLIAM L. DEWART, Secretary. 


[From Washington Times of August 21.] 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL KNOX’S REPLY TO THE COMMITTEE'S LETTER. 


Attorney-General Knox late aes afternoon gddressed a lengthy let- 

ter tothe joint committee of the American Antitrust League and District 

Assembly, No. 66, Knights of Labor, in reply to the communication from those 

two organizations last Monday. In that letter Mr. Knox was asked for in- 

formation concerning the agreement made between the various companies 

which organized the United States Steel Corporation, known asthe steel trust. 
The Attorney-General’s letter is as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., August 20, 1901, 


juest, we 


Mr. H. B. MARTIN, 
Chairman Joint Committee American Antitrust League, etc., City. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of August 
19, 1901, in which you request me to obtain for you certain information with 
reference to certain alleged ‘“‘agreement or agreements made between the 
constituent companies and individuals who organized the United States Steel 
Corporation.” Youask me toafford you all the information that I may ‘ pos- 
sess or can obtain,” and you specifically refer to an alleged ‘trust or syndi- 
cate agreement,” which you state the president of the United States Steel 
Corporation, Mr. C. M. Schwab, “ refused to furnish to the United States In- 
dustrial Commission when on the witness stand before that body;’’ and you 
further state that your request for information is to be understood as cover- 
ing “‘any other contracts of a similar kind with which you are acquainted or 
which you can obtain for us.” 

You also state that your request for information is ‘founded upon infor- 
mation and belief thatat the time this contract, or these contracts, was or 
were made,” that I was “in some way officially connected with the Carnegie 
Steel Se and you therefore assume that the information which you 
request must be in my ‘possession or conveniently at hand.” Iam, there- 
fore, requested to give you the substance, or, if possible, a copy thereof. 

Primarily, permit me to say that your request is founded upon an erro- 
neous assumption. I donot know who the individuals are who organized the 
United States Steel Corporation. If they are the persons usually named in 
the newspapers as the promoters of that organization, with the single ex- 
ception o r. C. M. Schwab, Ido not know, never saw, and was never in 
any way connected with any one of them. I never heard of any agreement 
between them and the constituent members of the Steel Corporation. 

Neither at the time of the formation of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion nor at any time was I officially connected with the Carnegie Steel 
Company. I was formerly one of its legal advisers in the conduct of its 
manufacturing business, but was never consulted with reference to the for- 
mation of the United States Steel Cemeeny. nor in relation to the sale to 
that company of the shares of stock held by the stockholders of the Carnegie 
Company. E 

I have never seen the papers or agreements to which you refer, nor have 
I been informed of their contents. I have no knowledge whatever of their 
existence, terms, or scope. I am thus specific, as I desire to cover both the 
spirit and the letter of your inquiry. 

I may say, moreover, that I have no access to the agreement or papers to 
which yourefer. I know nothing of the one to which you especially refer, and 
do not even know that such an agreement isin existence. The information 
which you request, therefore, is not in my possession or “conveniently at 
hand,” as you assume, and itis therefore impossible for me to comply with any 
of the requests set forth in your letter. Ali this information you could at any 
time have acquired through the usual method of direct personal inquiry, 
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thereby avoiding the doubtful propriety of addressing me ry the medi- poe of the United States, 
um of an open letter which you oumoureeeny, delivered to the Be ms 
Whether, if such papers were accessible to me, it would duty to peaz,ae meg ee the stocks 
obtain them and furnish them for use in legal proceedings to you are Of the Federal Steel 
a party, and the nature of which you do not explain, is a a qantas which I : 
do not care at this time to discuss. Company, of ‘ 
If I may regard the letter as addressed to me officially, I will say: and of the 
If this Department is under ——— to — tion to ee The United States Ind 
pective litigants in undisclosed yesote bilities and la to be a “consolida’ 
are necessarily ter than they have exert een a Soar its United States Steel ———— - 
formation. Indeed, as there are general] every contro named seven constituen 
it would be difficult to discharge such a to hoth oe es ae ee 
of conflicting interests. This utes was = called into being to fur- 
nish | information to private litigants. Its cure and its object is to enforce 
the Federal statutes as interpreted by the courts wherever, there is probable 
cause for believing that they have been violated. 


Very respectfully, 
P. C. KNOX, Attorney-General. 


The palpable evasion, the contemptible cowardice and chicanery 
of the Attorney-General’s reply, as just quoted, were so plain and 
so damaging to his official sincerity and candor that not a leading 
newspaper in the country but commented oe: it most critically 
and disparagingly. Anyone wae ee ee between and in 
the lines of this communication his a ute unwillingness to en- 
force the law and his corrupt complaisance toward the known nas — Connie cana Sem Jersey 
violators - law, pe are tee bly, —. were eet ag greater part reat the metal ont Pe eee in the United Beales and 
clients and his prospective frien t is a document of such dis- manganese 
ingenuous and Sishonest tone andl temper as to render it certain, in | the;cot Dy lane ane we ter ead ation and its extension and nd a 
the minds of all impartial judges, that no antitrust suit will ever be | them, and contrary to “public policy,” private rights, and the stability of 
instituted by the present Attorney-General except under the com- | the Republic of America 













































pulsion of necessity, and when instituted will never be prosecuted | .r faa a Yi riers bere 
in good faith nor with reasonable official honor and intelligence. | Indust: inl Comacianes: 3x on page - of their “ Testi- 








But the Antitrust League was not dismayed, though some- | mony, Trusts and tes, in reply to 
what disheartened, by their first encounter with the new corpora- ao What hate you’ you to ie Ge that the United States 
tion counsel of the Government. Griggs had been bad enough, but | Steel Corporation controls 80 per cent bie expreadon whole manufactured product 
they thought possibly Knox might be better, because he could | of this a ) Be si 

hardly be worse. So they immediately endeavored tocomply with | 4: {/2* page 438 same sworn testimony, in answer to a question by Com- 



















his Jesuistic suggestions as to presenting ‘‘ probable cause ”’ for the snissloner ae 
prosecutions they had asked. On September 6, 1801, the follow- Cares met pues . 7 rere Wor! 50 
ing communications were transmitted to the Department of Jus- | .,. sorta all the eee - Gaerne 4 


tice by the committee of the League: 
PETITION TO ATTORNEY-GENERAL KNOX. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., September 6, 1901. 
Hon. PHILANDER C. Knox, 
Attorney-General of the United States, Washington, D. C. 

Sik: In response to your communication of August 20, 1901, in which you 
sey the duty of your Department and its “object is to enforce the Federal 
statutes as interpreted 7s the courts wherever there is probable cause for 
believing that they have bee n violated,” we herewith hand you the inclosed 





nited etc. 
page 471, in answer toa question by Commissioner Har- 
Spleen you own your own roads 



















petition, in which the “probable cause” demanded is set forth for your boa 
action. A. We own all of our steamboats—not ite 60904 we own all our rail- 
Very respectfully, yous, root the constituent own thelr from the mines to the 
H. B. MARTIN, Chairman. hang and we own one from the lakes to the mannfactories 
WILLIAM L. DEWART. Sereters yon tically control the transportation of your raw materials, then? 
Joint Committee American Antitrust League and lakes; yes. 
District Assembly 66, Knights of Labor. wn 5. Your titioners submit that in view of the 
are Ca egie Company is the ——— companies 
Hon. PRILANDER C. Knox, tates Stee Corporation, that hat Presiden Schwab's testimony here 
Attorney-General of the United States: inbefore det is almost conclusive evidence that the ati gt, trust 


among the several Ststev and with ir fordign nations nn 
oles atdaadnamaiied Saree es aie and 


1. Your petitioners would respectfully show that the American Antitrust 
League is an organization nonpartisan in its character, numerous in its mem- 
bership in various parts of ¢he United States, existing its object, amo: 





other things, to secure the enforcement of the exist State and Fede are monopolizing 
statutes against trusts and monopolies, and furnish such evidence of the vio = Lm part mt of the the 
lation of such statutes to the officers whose duties are to enforce spans laws, eo restraint of a and 


and to cooperate with such prosecuting officers of the various States and the on qeaceinins 8 and the District of Colum 


United States for the enforcement of am and that District Assemb] 
68, Knights of Labor, is also a nom various toades oat seneee ee, ee are thts 


npartisan in 

and crafts within the District of Columbia, et eee is to protect the ears past composed 
rights and eee of — ot eo teens wi ; ealth a a from unlawful pose fi for Be y of 
aggressions and encroachments on the 0! com : 

w Shether i in the form of a trust or otherwise. said District oS heme 7. A pt? farther show 
is also associated with various other branches of eae labor 

the sy nited States. 


















































to all men that in the platforms of the Republican, Democratic, and 

adopted at their last national convention they all recognized 

gad vigorously denounced them. 
ha 


men of pod, oer by the executive and 
the Government, ving been recognized by 
Government in various opinions rendered by 
by a large number of 
a M ting clauses therein denouncing 
oget . ms and providing laws for inflicting 
400 eee. 
pce Sonor which I believe te be good that ; further show unto your honor that, even 
the last contract of be denied that these combinations exist, or that they are 
on A a meeting in Paris of the vepeeeemtatives macted, by Congress, entitled “An act to protect trade 
not the armor manufacturers Europe and against unlaw restraints and monopolies,’ that it is the 
ttorney-General to prevent and restrain a contemplated viola- 
facts seem to lead to the ceteipaion, on inet there is at least the eee, and waprorer there ie) proweble couse toe in- 
or armor manu- a8 are pro or by said section 4 o e afore- 
the world iS otcas deal ba Galetninld atte aboed c comnta sald ante whieh pando ne tor 2 
“The several circuit courts of the United States are hereby invested with 
of Lieu urisdiction to prevent and restrain violations of this act: and it shall be the 
uty of the several district attorneys of the United States, in their respec- 
tive districts, under the direction of the Attorney-General, to institute pro- 
for our battle ships. The | ceedings in equity to [poi and restrain such violations. Such proceed. 
ings may be by way of petition setting forth the case and praying that such 
to givethe ter ht to the es- | violation shall be enjoined or otherwise prohibited. When the parties com- 
is Delieved to be to both the | plained of shall have been duly notified of such petition, the court shall pro- 
to take average of the estimates to be | ceed, as soon as may be, to the and determination of the case; and 
” pending such petition and before final decree, the court may at any time 
make such ae, restraining order or prohibition as shall be deemed 
just in the pre e 

16. Your petitioners further respectfully represent unto your honor that 
they will cheerfully furnish evidence now in their possession, and gladly as- 
sist you by furnishing you, through their organizations, whatever informa- 
tion and aid you may desire from them. 

Y titioners therefore.pray that you either institute yourself, in the 
proper courts, prosecutions against these violators of the law, or that you 
may authorize in the various districts of the United States your subordi- 
nates, the respective district attorneys in these districts, toat once commence 

‘or the past violatious of this law in their respective districts, 

time instruct them at once to file before the various courts 

of the United States ee such as are provided for by the terms of said 

pd = equity, to restrain and prevent impending and future violations of 
is law. 

That these and all other and general proceedings may be taken against the 
aforesaid trusts, combinations, as to you may seem meet, your petitioners in 
duty bound will ever pray, etc. 

H. B. MARTIN, Chairman, 
WILLIAM L. DEWART, Secretary, 
Joint Committee American Antitrust League and 
District Assembly 66, Knights of Labor. 

F. 8. Monnett, of Ohio; A. A. Lipscomp, of District of Columbia; R. 8S. 
am, of District of Columbia; L. R. Via, of West Virginia, counsel for pe- 

‘ioners. 

Orrice or L. C. STRIDER, JUSTICE OF THE PEACE, 
Washington, D. C. 


‘ rere Monry B. Mase, wee bees first duly avers, ae ont he hee read the 

Company. Louisville and ville Railroad . | foregoing petition or hear © same read, an at the grounds of belief 

vy Company and the Erie Railway Company, the therein stated as probable cause for the proceedings of the Fitcrney-Generst 

Railroad Company, and numerous others and their against the persons of all kinds therein mentioned and accused are clearly, 

and and officers, and certain in his opinion, good and sufficient to furnish ample grounds for the prosecu- 

firm of J. P. & Co. the National Ci tion of the accused, as in duty bound under the Attorney-General's direction, 

Loeb & Co., the the First | by such assistant or district attorney as may be lawful and right. 

Bank of and ve conspired and bined HENRY B. MARTIN. 


railroad trade and commerce among the sev Subscribed and sworn to before me this 6th day of September, 1901 
and the District of Columbia of the United Statesand | {sxar.. | L. C. STRIDER, Justice of the Peace, 


On September 11, 1901, the joint committee received the following rep] 
existence of the said combination of railroads, and | ».\)” Athorney tieneral ee Owing reply 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., September 11, 1901. 


H. B. MARTIN AND OTHERS, 
1229 Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, D. C. 

Srrs: I have your letter of September 6, inclosing a copy of what is prop- 
erly known as the “Sherman antitrust act,” a copy of the testimony of 
Mr. Charles M. Schwab before the Industrial Commission, and a petition ad- 
dressed to me requesting proc ngs to be taken against the trusts 
and combinations referred to therein. I will examine these papers with care 
at as early a date as is possible, and communicate to you my conclusions. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
P. C. KNOX, Attorney-General. 


To this last petition showing ‘‘ probable cause ’’ for the institu- 
tion of prosecutions against the several criminal conspiracies 
named no response was ever received by the Antitrust League or 
its committee. Becoming satisfied: that the Attorney-General 


econ Hauained tore Cenen would not respond to their petition and protest before mentioned, 

a a i = E the — — _— . to the oe of the United States, 

C that, sitting in equity, he could donothing for | to whom it is so often and boastingly asserted is committed the 

Pek or mett that the decison af Juige Hazel, ot | Cnforcement of the laws of the Union. The following correspond- 
Buffalc t a docu- | ence with the President explains itself: 


THE AMERICAN ANTITRUST LEAGUE, NATIONAL OFFICE, 
1229 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, SECOND FLOOR, 


Washington, D. C., November 2, 190-. 
Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
President, White House, Washington, --C. 

: by the joint committee of the American Antitrust 
League and District Assembly 66, Knightsof Labor, to address to you a letter 
of Seer. asking you to name e date within the next five days when you 
' give our committee an opportunity to present to you in p»rson certain 
sean prtaence to violations of law by certain great trusts, and 

to a certain petition of complaint against these trusts 
we the Attorney-General of the United States some two 


that we should have the rtunity t 
enemas N opportunity to present 


that in the of your many other duti 
pant Wnvoqunt Yara=™7 “© Snsion rou wi 
ery » yours, 
H. B. MARTIN, 


Chairman Joint Committee the American Antitrust Lea 
’ ‘and District Assembly 66, Knights of Labor, 
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had informed you that he “had notified our committee that he would take : 
Up oUF cases Tight away after the meeting of ” we to inform 
os Shas ote onagenates ROS ae any in any 
‘orm from Mr. Knox. 

Wi furthercal your sthuaiins 09 ihe fost at Re Sena 
Knox, which we have — @ Senate, not only tefer to his dereliction 
cute nnd his admitted wich we Bed wih hn bt leo a i de aes 


apg A ag fe Rp yp 







that the 






My Dear Str: In reply to your letter of the 25th instant, I would state 
President has expressed 







him. 
Assuring ou that I shall be giad to see that anything you may decide to 
forward is given prompt attention, believe me, 


Very truly, yours, ° 
GEO. B. CORTELYOU. 
Secretary to the President. 
Mr. H. B. Marti, 


National Secretary, etc., 1229 Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, D. C. 










ae Very respectfully, 
THE Amensoan Fo nd imaeue, Massemse, OFFICE, B. ABey Chairman, 
ENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, SECOND FLOOR, . DEW ART, Secretary, 
Washington, D. C., November 30, 1901. Joint Committee American A 





Kon. Trnopore RoosEvELT, 
President, White House, Washington, D.C. 

Sire: Your letter of 26th instant, per George B. Cortelyou, secretary to the 
President, et hand. Pursuant to te s nm contained th we here- 
with submit to you the documents rela’ to the petition of the it com- 
inittee of the American Antitrust League and District Assembly 66, Knights 
of Labor, to Attorney-General Knox, in which we laid before that officer the 
probable cause” asked for by him as a basis of instituting proceedings 
apne Eg - .— t trusts who are operating in violation of Federal 
statute of July, ; 

We desire to call your attention also to the fact that we not submit- 
ted “ probable cause” for prosecution, but also tive proof of viola- 
tions of the Federal statute trusts by at two com 3 
armor-plate trust and the road combine, which latter succeeded oint 
Traffic Association and continued the illegal practices of that trust after it 
was ordered dissolved by the Supreme Court of the United States in 1898. 

Recent events in connection with the organization of a railroad trust 
known as ‘‘ The Northern Securities Company” by the same offenders who 





Pending the confirmation the committee addressed the follow- 
ing communication to the Senate: 


Wasnincron, D. C., January 29, 1902. 
To the honorable the Senafe of the United States, Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: At a meeting of the joint committee of the American 
trast League and District Atsombly Mo. 68, ituights of Labor meld on Bes: 


‘ 27. 
am A ibe presented nd to the Sonate of tho United Bintan es 
, November 25, 1901, and J; HN vering a period of over five 
a a the Schad commande of Se Latent Antitrost ‘League and 
Assem 7 Oot Se ee Lae ee aa of A 








E 









District 
nO. Knox comglaiaha aah ovlianie of vedalioanet tes ison at ie 
United States against trusts and monopolies and conspiracies in restraint of 







, 







were enumerated in our petition to Attorney-General Knox, dated Septem- in his letter of ll, 
ber 6, 191, have aroused The indignation of the people of five of the great | by said Attorney-General P. C. Knox that he would “ these 
Northwestern States to such an extent that the governors of States are call- care at as early a date as is communicate to you my con- 







ing special sessions of legislatures to take action to prevent the consumma- 







tion of this conspiracy against the public welfare. ‘won the 
The course of Attorne -Gen Knox in lecting or ref to take of the unlawful in our petition, viz: The United 
action against the os of whose guilt proots were submitted to him in | States Steel Corporation, the Standard Oil Company, the armor-plate trust, . 






our petition and failure to keep the promise made in his letter of 
tember li to take action and render a decision as to “his conclusions at 
earliest possible date,” make it our duty to call your attention to his culpa- 
bie inactivity in these matters. 

The neglect on the part of Attorney-General Knox to enforce the law of 
1890 against trusts and combinations has resulted in such ve inj to the 
interests of the ple of the United States that we deem it our duty to bring 
to your notice these facts, in order to secure that prompt and necessary ac- 
tion which the emergency demands. 


Very respec y; é 
H. B. MARTIN, Chairman 
WILLIAM L. DEWART., Secretary, 
Joint Committee American Antitrust a and 
District Assembly 66, Knights of Labor. 















Waite Hovss, 
Washington, December 2, 1901. 
My Dear Srn: I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of Novem- 
ber 30. with inclosures, and to state that by direction of the President it has 
been brought to the attention of the Attorney-General. 


Very truly, yours, 
GEO. B. CORTELYOU 
Secretary to the President. 










Mr. H. B. MARTIN, 
Chairman, etc., : 
1229 Pennsylvania avenue, second floor, Washington, D. C. 









nor the Fae ep Bon ty deigned to take notice of the plain and 
positive facts submitted tothem. _ 
Congress met in December, 1901, and the name of Philander C. 





i Nak te 










eet happens 
ee ts by law, this monopoly 
ddhe makin among the members of the 
suits should arise for i or unlaw- 
Sen ceeeen acm eee oe eee seed 

pay 

That is the exact case of the man Tubman, whose name a rs 
in the documents that I shall submit directly. What more iniquit- 
ousand unlawful combination could be conceived than one intended 
to control the value and use of ble inventions, to practi- 
conperennee tie Valin’ States Patent Office, and to defend the 


—— eee ras a laws be members of the combination? 
of this Eastern Railroad Associa- 
tom, nat or = ae -six years, with increasing power and 


ast sweep of railroad connections, it has impoverished honest 
ienuniede. tected piracy of — inventions, maintained 
and defended suits for the a its members in the 


this Eastern 
t on December 21, 1901, which the Presi- 
referred to the Attorney-General. 
Those documents I here submit in full, because the law, and 
able in themselves as an exhaustive ve presentation 
because they show conclusively that the present 
does not intend to suppress or punish 


documents tg get by the joint com- 
American Antitrust. the President and 
Attorney-General of the United States, aaa which to this date 
have not received even a respectful hearing: 


EXxnursir A. 


THE EASTERN RATLROAD ASSOCIATION. 
This association is a 


Pespacte fron 1867 40-1869 are on compa 
since eee ememnely ie aake 
unlawful combinations, no reports have been 


will be seen ene ‘1 
s ost. sacred | 


a on conta ins lary 


Sry 


DO Hon president, Beldgepert, Conn.; Theodk 
one of = 
ton, : J. counsel, Washington, D. C.; Sohn 7 J. 







Hartford Railroad Company; Theodore y. Pennsylvania Ri Railroad Com- 
; Henry F. Kenney ‘Philade’ and Baltimore Railroad 

¥; R. by Line Railroad Company; & Samuel 
New Y. Central and Hudson sz Railroad Company; 

Frank 8. oa, ee Dg Be . D. Casanave, Baltimore a 
and Ohio Com ennsylvania Company; Wil- 

liam G. , Central Company of ‘New Jersey. 
ame aa certain les in the amended omneiintion 
53 corporation members in the twelfth annual re 


|| SE the president, Bxhibie ,and reveals the true nature and character o the 


ment of claims;"’ that membersare forbidden to settle claims independently 
—_ the rmission of the executive committee, 


It will be seen on reference to the constitution that all the affairs of the 


are turned over to and managed — a vernors called an ex- 
ecutive committee. The names of the aoa thee officers of the as- 
time to time in the Travelers’ Official 


Guide. in the Gide Yor June, 188, 


foliowing list of the Se 
F street NW 
New York, New Haven and 


owe) is asserted to be the association's most important business. It 


stated that q * the constitution is “tyrannical,” and deprives 
“ members of the liberty of individual and independent action in the settle- 

















































for “the money thus paid en- 
the unjust claim to rosecute other members, which 
otherwise be unable to do;"’ that the members of 
“the association must act asa unit,” and that “it is believed that this unity 
of true cause of our success tofore.” 
In fact, this report a evidence that the association was 
at the time, as it is now, a cmeaeey 8 at common law. In State v. 
(is N. H., tae isd) Salon Judge G 
‘** Combinations a law or against individuals are always dangerous to 
ao security. But the law by no means intends 
benefits. of united effort for legitimate purposes 
such as promote the well-being of individuals or the public. It uses the 
word * * in its bad sense. An act may be innocent without being 
indictable where the isolated acts of an individual are not so injurious to se- 
ciety as to require the intervention of the law. But when innocent acts are 
committed by members in furtherance of a common object, and with the 


advantage which determination and union impart to them, 
they assume the grave importance of @ conspiracy, and the peace and order 
of a a 

* The rinciple on which the crime of conspiracy is founded is this, 
that the peer» =e persons to effect any injurious object creates 
such a new and ar to cause rove th as requires criminal re- 
straint, altho io wo be necessary were the same thing proposed or 
even attem to be done by any person singly.” (7 Rep. Crim. Law Com., 


as The concentrated energy pan several combined wills operating simul- 


taneously and by y one individual is dangerous even to the 
cautious and circumspect. t is th tiesefowe the business of the law to protect 
uals from ies. l combinations in society to effect an 


evil are dangerous, and hag their object and purpose are to che at 
an individual, bs by whatever nn ka y are obnoxious to the criminal law.’ 
(Twitchell ». Comm., 9 Pa, 1.) 

“T take it, then, a combination i is criminal wherever the act to be done has 
a necessary 
unjustly 
the purposes of the latter, whether of —— or mischief.” 
son, Comm. v. ean aa ~ .y Pa. 36, 1821.) 

“A declared objects of which are inno- 


en ae 
cent and leaiohin, ont yet they thay io secret articles or an agreement 
communicated only to _ mem y which they are banded together for 


y to prejudice the public or to oppress individuals by 
ng, thean to © the power of confederates and giving effect to 
(Judge Gib- 


purposes inj the peace of epote ; such would undoubtedly be a 

criminal conspiracy on of the fact, however meritorious and praise- 

worthy the declared ob; might be.” (Comm. v. Hunt, 4 Metcalf, 1845.) 
Some e between a further change in the constitution, as 


and 
above cated, was made = F), and in accordance with which the asso- 
ciation has since carried on its business and exploited inventors and owners 


of patents. 

The real of the combination can be ascertained from an inspection 
of Articles , and VII of the constitution. 

From V, it appears that an inventor or owner of a pat- 
ent can not deal directly with any member of the association. He must 
= with the executive committee, persons who never wish to purchase. 

e ex 


the validity of the patent and the ex- 
of the claim, and the railroad corporation directly in- 
is individual freedom of action 
U 2, the executive committee arbitrarily fix the basis of set- 
faven; | the matter if fixed at all. The individual member interested has no voice in 
e mati 


Under section 8, the individual momber sued can not settle a claim or de- 
fend the suit. The executive committee manage the suit, and corporation 
members in no way interested are coinpelled to contribute aid. 

Under section 4 each member is deprived of the right of individual opin- 
ion and freedom o 

Under section $ the individual member is forced to accept the judgment 
of the executive —— when “for the best interests of the association,’ 
whatever may be the eee ean of the individual member. If a claim is set- 
tled the inventor receives from those not using the invention. The sole 
ree of tS St such settlement is cheaper for the association 


ea the penalty for violating the agreement. 
Article VII authorizes the unlawful “maintenance” of suits where a ma- 
of the members are not or indirectly interested and where no 
of the association is a legal ae 2 record. 
_ for the sw tition between the om 


of 
also 
may (paseaas cet pro- 
I or can be effected at less expense to the 
on the tion.” 
the 
and 


mem 
These 


exists in violation of the 
this to be true are full 







certain exhibits, as well as the rep! 
the seseciation are herewith subza tted. (Ex- 


, business of the association under and outside of its unlawful 
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ec matteo ont by-laws appears to embrace, first, reports upon patents, and, | perience of the association only three cases have actually been heard by the. 
second, litigation. courts. 

Reports upon patents are prepared by the general counsel and a at- Eighth report: “The executive committee presents its eighth annual 
tached stating that they are of “no effect or binding on the aserciatton Dati report with a f of lively satisfaction at the success which continues to 
approved by the executive committee.” All applications for information a attond the organization.” or 
a corporate member must be made through an authorized person Ninth re “The Nyptions betiarte axiettng betenn the 
by the board of directors of the co: tion. The reports on the validity of | tive committee of this and Western Railroad are still 
patents are preserved in secret, and the inventors or owners of the patents | tained.” 
and the general public as well never learn their substance unless accident- Eleventh report: ‘‘ It. has been thought advisable to of a low cotn- 
aliy. Inasmuch as there is nocompetition and that the reportsare rally | promise rate offered by the owners of one or two patents whose claims have 
macs to railroad officials unfamiliar with the art and the patent laws, and upon investigation been found to be valid.” Data is given of 20 suits de- 
hence incompetent to criticise, it is maintained with truth that the said re- | fended by the association. 

Dich dlectused great ignacamce of the mbibedee ane eee odin fees ocmnhe na eee te tas Peedhent of Wa edeak 
wich disclosed great ignorance o e partic arts and Ww ven’ or a co & n) iy 
the introduction of very desirable safety devices upon railroads. = Btates to examine patented improvements Fs Boe to railroads, with 

However incompletc, arbitrary, capricious, and unjust these crperte may wer to decide which of such improvements il be used and the amount 
be, the association members are in practice bound to adopt and follow them. be paid to the owner. ‘But the provisions of the bill were so manifestly 
Any official \;ho should ignore the report would be Gomteed from service. | unconstitutional I did not think it necessary to appear as a remonstrant.” 
By these secret reports it is within the power of the association to destroy Fifteenth report: “The association can no longer be said to be an experi- 
the property right in a patent created by the Government, or to give value | ment. With fifteen years’ experience and the Pigeeies, semanwintion of 
to a worthiess or invalid patent if some one on the inside is adequately | valuable records and tangible assets in the form of securities shown 
remunerated. by the reports of the counsel and secre’ and the treasurer, itymust be ad- 

it is obviously against public policy for a combination of corporations, | mitted to be an established institution, and that it has proved a success far 
each exercising a public office, affected with a public use,and performing | exceeding the expectations of its founders.” 
the function of the government, to agree and covenant that they will be hound | “It has fully subserved the object which was intended to boacceuaaee, 
by secre? decisions and reports relative to the validity or invalidity of patents | and has so increased in stre and usefulness that now it ma 


be 

for such appliances as are discovered and invented from time to time, and | in on2 aspect toa judicial authority or tribunal, to which all interested can 
are adapted for cheapening, hastening, and rendering safer the transporta- | apply for advice respecting patented inventions in any way rela to rail- 
tion of freight and passengers on railroads. roads, and with the assurance that the advice given, if followed, will be sup- 

Litigstion is another and the most important business in which the associa- | ported and sustained with all the combined force and power of our member- 
isengaged. (See Exhibit D.) According to one of the association's re- | ship. 
ports, it had in its treasury in 1882 the sum of $50,028.98. Of this amount im- “All are apt to be blind when their own interests are concerned, but it is 
mediately available for litigation and corrupt uses, $33,655 was invested in | worthy of remark, and a subject of congratulation, that whatever may be 
convertible bonds and stock and $10,000 loaned on call. A much larger sum | the individual interests of our members here we meet as a brother’ , on 
is now deubtiess immediately available for “‘running-down a poor inventor | a common level, for a common purpose, and without respect to persons or 
with an invalid patent,” who has the audacity to bring suit against a cor- | individuals, whatever may be their circumstances or pretensions. 
poration member. The members of the association are domiciled in four “It may be proper to remind you that the association makes use of no legal 
judicial circuits. An owner of a patent commences suit in equity against | power or authority against its members; we are bound by no other ties than 
a railroad corporation member in a certain district. The general counsel of | those of honor and mutual benefit. There has been some discussion as to 
the association appears for the defendant and unlawfully maintainsthesuit, | the desirability of our acquiring the powers of a corporation. Your com- 





the other corporate members of the association ref tolawfully intervene, | mittee has not so far discove: any necessity for making such a radical 

so they may not be bound by any judgment rendered within that district. | change in the organization of the association.” A 
hex the complainant takes his proofs he must pay his witnesses and | 7 H. B. MARTIN. 

railroad fares. The general counsel travels to the place of examination on a | National Secretary. 

railroad pass, cross-examines the witnesses at great length to increase the | F. E. STEBBINS, 

per diem charges of the witness for his services and to increase the cost of | Of Counsel American Antitrust League. 

printing the testimony by the complainant. When the general counsel takes 

testimony for the defense he rides on a pass and secures witnesses free, who —_— 

also trevel on passes, from among railroad employees, who are always will- E B 

ing to testify as instracted. The testimony may be taken in any part of the XHIBIT b. 

country which will entail the greatest possible expense for the complainant | In re The Eastern Railroad Association. 

in railroad fares. S s : . , ATTORNEY- 
The general counsel secures perjurous testimony, manufactured evidence, | eee eS ae I uodier Ge Indereeeee ee a tee 


and avails himself of = soo, honest ‘oa. > — = oe. RAILROAD ASSOCIATION 
When the case comes on to be heard it may ore a Federal ju who has | - ors - ~ : 

a railr< ad pass in his pocket. Then comesa series of appeals. uld the | ‘In aneffort to avoid the condemnation of the law, shelter has been sought 
complainant be successful he can but seldom prove profits or damages as the | under what has ever been held most sacred in equity, a trust, a thing over 





association has by its ingeniously contrived constitution prevented the es- | Which equity, to prevent frand, hasassertedand exercised an exclusive juris- 
ablishment of a lice xe. Upc licati i i diction. The same combinations to ent competition, condemned 
tablishment of a license fee. Upon application for an injunction in another By the lnw, are attempted $0 be waeked out ob comune an te 


alread 
judicial circuit against a railroad corporation which participated in the : Ez 
defense, the general counse) will again appear and assert new defenses and | lor, concealed in the form there most favored. It is like the outlaw orit and 
allege a different claim or demand and the case must be tried anew. | the horns of the altar for acoueeys but, unlike a it conceals its t a 
Without entering into details it is a truthful statement of fact to say that | demands protection, protesting its innocence while pursuing its iniquity 
the ordinary citizen is absolutely precluded from prosecuting in any Federal | The act is the culmination of corporate insolence and deceit.” (Ray, Con- 
court a cuit against a railroad corporation for infringing a patent with any | ae under the head of ‘Corporate combivatious to prevent 
hope of success. - J 
The association is above citation in any court of justice, and in fact pos- | STATEMENT. 
seases a power superior to that exercised by any circuit court of the United The agreement of the Eastern Railroad Association set forth in its consti- 
States. In the annual report for 1882 the president says: S tution and by-laws, and its Goings in accordance therewith, constitute viola- 
“The association has so increased in strength and usefulness that it may | tions of the “Act to protect e and commerce against unlawful restraints 
be likened in one respect to a judicial authority or tribunal, to which all in- | and monopolies.” (26 Stat. L., chapter 647.) 
terested can apply for advice respecting patented inventions in any way re- 













lating to railroads, and with the assurance that the advice given, if followed, | I. 
pt and sustained with all the combined force and power of The constitution of the Eastern Rafiroad Association is a contract in re- 
our silip. eral tates. 
In closing the thirteenth annual report, 1879, the general counsel uttered | straint of trade or commerce among ar 8 . 
this boast: : THE AGREEMENT. 


“It appears to be the fact that during the whole period of thirteen years, | Prior to the 4th day of December, 1878, 53 railroad corporations, chartered 
during oe the perennation oe Sawn a > by it | under the laws of and business in 15 separate States—to wit, Maine, 
has resulted in a judgment against a member on a hest court: * - 
and that while some claims have been settled after suit was ht, no Gok Boe Sarcte. a onset 






















member defended by the association has yet, by process of law under execu- * North Carolina, 
tion, 9 tiachment, ot emer eee. pam compe to pay anything on account | $y which they constituted hen an “3 
of infringement of letters patent.” ern Railroad Association Decembe 

For thirty-five years this association has stripped owners of patents and ‘Dera “andata of 
inventors of their rty as effectively and com) ly as the uncircum- = —_, mpoctas meaeng 


cised Philistines of old stri Saul on Mount Gilboa. As stated by the 
Scientific American March 12, 1892: “ Legislation is certainly needed to put a 
stop to combinations like the rn Association for the express purpose of 
n Nizying the privileges granted to inventors by Congress.” 

(Extracts from the association's annual reports. ] 


In the first report it isstated that persons who claim damages for the in- 
fringement of their patents are “ cormorants.” 


tution w: akon. rar 
Under of 21, 18, the president of the association 


ceeler ek creivere. 




















in the third es oo said ee en eae is be- 
coming t. embers oy from tions patent and §2 
sa B tions to the rn Railroad of are the members 
Cee et nuns bo cach party te tall wenseb al tn FamgUNaaes Which each cailrond eteagany 
at Vosonpenes = ae oe Le ae 








- * F. 
Fourth report: Tint vader the quist ntuanenet sor eenned Sateen pra ¢ Keneral purpose 
i of in railroad is “As for 
Raitroaed Association the business — Ay Faas tending the protection 
BP eae oon for patented inven ee 
fainst mer Article II the members agree that 
to nd in tha executive committee ; : 


be en- 
committee shall 
SSS 


uest of an asso- 
or 3) for a settle- 
member declines to 


executive committee for the use of the patent 
not be responsible for the defense of any suit against 


if the railroad member declines to the basis of settlement 
the executive committee when fake tate - is made for 
associa’ will not 


iy 


expense of the association. 

, t brings suit at law or in equity a be: 
Se eal ais he er mere ve Commmintes hae ai 
valid and for the use of which the executive committee has also fixed the 

by the ra’ member but not by the owner of the patent, 

e member report the suit to the secretary and the execu- 
tive committee shall thereafter manage the defense at the expense of the 


tion. 
That no member shall settle a suit or claim it after being advised 
a similar suit or claim is in charge of association for defense 
another member, except with the consent of the general counsel and 
t of the associa . That when the executive committee decide it 
visable to assume or continue the of litigation arising out of a 
report which it has adopted, it ma: ao May tha snetbber eqninas Which wait 
has been brought. But the executive committee may compromise or settle 
the claim for compensation made by the 
license for the member at the ex of the association: c 
tlement or purchase can be eff. at less expense to the association than 


ig cot of entering on the Egan. 
By Article Vithe members B: o shall be the penalty 


of 5 
By Article VIII the members agree: That they shall be assessed annuall 
to and gross receipts “ for any expenses incurred or ‘d 
” in be! of the association; and that payment of the 


under nena. 
ees: a t any company may withdraw from 
n . 


The provisions resolutions of the asso- 
are in carrying effective the agree- 
ag pl etd nfo Pmegren rage 
It be noted that Article V of the constitution of 1887 is substantially 
identical with Article V{ of the constitution of 1878,and that the lanation 
of said Vi by the president of the association in the twe annual 
report ) applies to Article V of the constitution of 1887. The ex- 
ee eee ee Nevene ae twee purpose amd Cepest of the agree- 
men 


Your committee, however, think it proper here to refer to some of the 
provisions of the constitution as amended. : 

Particular attention is called to Article VI, which is designed to te 
the action of all concerned when a claim is made for the use of a patented 
in said tion for action. 


as embodied in its constitution, the produced, extracts from the 
ic 


ane reprodu to wit: 
gth and usefulness that now it 
toa judicial authority or tribunal,» to which 
‘or advice respecting patented inventions in an 
and with the assurance that the advice given, if 
be supported and sustained with all the combined force and 
our membership.” : 

There has been some m as to the desirability of our acquiring the 
powers of a ee ae Your committee has not so far discovered any 
Sooty for such a change in the organization of the asso- 

Dn. 


THE ANTITRUST LAW. 


An act to protect trade and commerce against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, Every contract, combination in the 
form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint of trade or commerce 
among the several States, or with foreign nations, is hereby declared to be 
illegal. Ey person who shall make any such contract or engage in any 
such combination or SeneEOey shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and, on conviction thereof, shall be punished by fine not exceeding $5,000, or 
by imaprisonment not exceeding one year, or by both said punishments, in the 
diecr ion of the court. 

Sec. 2. Every person who shall monopolize, or attempt to monopolize, or 
combine or conspire with any other person or persons, to monopolize any 

rt of the trade or commerce pmeng Be several States, or with foreign na- 

ions, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction thereof, 
shall bs punished by fine not exceeding $5,000, or by imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding one year, or by both said punishments, in the discretion of the court. 

Sxc. 3. Every contract, combination in form of trust or otherwise, or con- 

iracy, in restraint of trade or commerce in any Territory cf the United 

tates or the District of Columbia, or in restraint of trade or commerce be- 
tween any such Territory and another, or between any such Territory or 
Territories and any State or States or the District of Columbia, or with 
foreign nations, or between the District of Columbia and any State or States 
or ee nations, is hereby declared illegal. Every person who shall make 
any such contract or engage in any such combination or conspiracy shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, or conviction thereof, shall be pun- 
ished by fine not exceedi $5,000, or by imprisonment not exceeding one 
year, or yy said punishments, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 4. The several circuit courts of the United States are hereby invested 
with jurisdiction to prevent and restrain violations of this act; and it shall 
be the duty of the several district attorneys of the United States, in their re- 
spective districts, under the direction of the Attorney-General, to institute 

voseeseng? in equity to prevent and restrain such violations. Such proceed- 
may be by way of petition setting forth the case and praying that such 
violation shall be enjoined or otherwise prohibited. When the parties com- 
plained of shall have been duly notified of such petition the court shall pro- 
ceed, as soon as may be, to the hearing and determination of the case; and 
pending such petition and before final decree, the court may at any time 
make such temporary restraining order or prohibition as shall be deemed 
just in the premises. 

Suc. 5. Whenever it shall appear to the court before which any ceed 
ing under section four of this act may be pending, that the ends of justice 
require thatother parties should be brought before tie court, the court may 
cause them to be summoned, whether they reside in the district in which 
the court is held or not; and subpoenas to that end may be served in any 
district by the marshal thereof. 

Sec. 6. Any property owned under any contract or by any combination, 
or pursuant to any conspiracy (and being the subject thereof) mentioned in 
section one of this act, and being in the course of transportation from one 
State to another, or toa foreign country, shall be forfeited to the United 
States, and may be seized and condemned by like proceedings as those pro- 
vided by law for the forfeiture, seizure, and condemnation of property im- 
ported into the United States contrary to law. 

Sc. 7. Any person who shall be injured in his businessor property by any 
other person or corporation by reason of anything forbidden or declared to 
be unlawful by this act, may sue therefor in any circuit court of the United 
States in the t in which the defendant resides or is found, without re- 

‘+t to the amount in controversy, and shall recover three fold the damages 
by him sustained, and the costs of suit, including a reasonable attorney's fee. 

Suc. 8. That the word “ person,” or * persons,’ wherever used in this act 
shall be deemed to include corporations and associations existing under or 
authorized by the laws of either the United States, the laws of any of the 
Territories, the laws of any State, or the laws of any foreign country. 

Approved, July 2, 1890. 

ARGUMENT. 


Section 1 of the antitrust act states: 

“Ever mtract * * * in restraint of trade or commerce among the 
several 8S * * * is hereby declared to be illegal.” 

The law assumes that trade and commerce among the several States shail 
be free, and that this freedom shall extend to all persons, natural as weil as 
artificial, and also embrace all subjects-matter, whether corporeal or incor- 
poreal, which can be bought, sold, or exchanged. 

Chief Justice Fuller, in United States v. Knight (156 U.S., 11), said: 

“The Constitution does not provide that interstate commerce shall be 
free, but, by the grant of this exclusive power to regulate it, it was left free 
except as Congress might impose restraints.” 

No limitation has ever been fixed by the Supreme Court to the phrase 
“ecommerce among the States.” Its narrowest definition at least embraces 
“the conduct of individuals” “in buying and selling or barter.” 

On argument in Gibbon v. en (9 eaton) it was claimed that naviga- 
tion was not included within the meaning of the term; and the court re- 


mind can scarcely conceive of a system for regulating commercs 
between the States) which sliall * * * be confined to prescribing rules 
‘or the conduct of individuals in the actual employment of buying and sell- 
or of barter.”’ 
r deliverances on the subject ave as follows: s 7 
“Commerce traffic. But it is also something more; it is 


is 
intercourse.” ( v. 9 Wheat., 181.) : 
- “Sale is the of importation, and it is an essential element of com- 
( 


merce.” v. Maryland, 12 Wheat., 419.) 
s ; one of its 


most ordinary ingredients is traffic.” 
12 Wheat. 


of 

446.) 
aterm of the largest import, It comprehends intercourse 
all of its fo: including the transpor- 


Commerce 
(Brown v. 
“ Commerce 


for the purpose of in an 
totion,: purchase, ~ a and cashnhage of commodities between the citizens 


bit is not wi Saree ahem oe 
or co 


*On file in the , 
rations to create judicial 
tof controversies. (102 Ind., 
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of our coun apy ands the citipena between the citizens 
of different States.” AWiton, 
“Oommerce with fo: 


“Phe aogoliation of sales of wane are in 
pose of introducing them ito $ ie e ae Tee oa 8 gmap 
inpeeetate commerce,” (Robb: 


“While the completely internal commerce of a State is reserved to the 
State ment. because never lprrendared to the General Government, com- 


tribes ' iccaommaes v. Brimson, 154 U. aan, eS ee 6 ) 
“ Defisitions as to w easly 
iven, so that they shall glenrty Sofine the Toll ensenine ct i pentane te the term. 
cnow from the cases decided in this comet tank AB. Siete ernst 
nificance, 1S oman gohenda, * it is said, seams for the purpose 
and 3 oF ine transpor sale, ’ 
; eee of egmmodities between citizens one Pee oFantinn 
Peckham in Hopkins v. United States, October 1808, 171 U. S., 597.) 
(See United States v. Addyston Pipe and Stool t Company, Be ae S., App. 723 
et seq. Supreme Court decision December 4, 1899, 175 , 21 


From the above definitions it may be that the tana by a person 
domiciled in one State to a person ciled in another Gente of ees interest 
in a patent by assignment, grant, or license, or negotiations preiainary or 
pre apenory tosuch transfer, constitute trade or commerce among sev- 
¢ ral Ste 
The om prose by positive enactment has declared that there shall be free- 
dom of trade or commerce in patents for inventions and interests therein 
throughout the United States. Section 489, Revised Statutes of the United 
States, 

“Every patent or any interest therein shall be assignable in law by an 
instrument in writing; and the patenteo or his assigns or legal representa- 
tives may. in like manner, grant and conser pm once quciussve . =n under his 
patent to the whole or any specified part of 


There are three classes of persons = whom t a ae —n inten 
est of some kind in the patent. They are an Ses 
clusive sectional right, and a adi cliemees es v aes 408.) 
The courts have repea 


ket for patent propert party te shout the Us United State States, ‘Ju 
Supreme Court of the United 


ted States, in ex is 309 "ty 
a case arising =_—_e an act of the State Rea eens 


patent wigs, ” sai 


The perty in inventions exists by virtue of the lawsof Congress, and 
no Siate a right to interfere with its enjoyment or to annex Oe a 
to the grant. If the patentee complies with the laws of on the su 


ject, he has a right to go into the open market ee thin the United 
States and sell his property.” 

it has repeatedly been held that the acts of , State tures w. 
tempt to direct the manner in which anes ri hts shall be sold in the Ste States 
are void. (See Helm v. Bank, 43 binson on Patents, section 
46, note 4, and section 1242.) 

In iday v. Hunt (70 Dlinois, 118) the court recognized that the 
chase and sale of a patent aa constituted ‘traffic, and remarked 


State } 

* “Tt cn marked discrimination against the traffic in patent ts, which 
can not fail to seriously prejudice and impair the rights of patentees and 
their assignees.” 

A State can not impose a license tax upon the sale of a patent. (State v. 
Butler, § Lea., 222.) = en onli tithe 

An act ating fe ore rations no ly to 
an agent se ites eee (Grove & = Mee 
Comenay v. Butler 4 Bo Ina, , 454 (1876); Shock v. Singer Company, 61 Ind., 520.) 
(1878. 

The een of the agreement entered into by the railroad ecor- 
porations, members of the Eastern cae iation. is the restraint of 
trade or commerce in patent property amo several States. 

In United States v. The Trans- eee Freight, As Association (166 U. S., p. 
241 id ustice Peckham, referring to the agreement there under consideration, 
Saic 

The question is one of law in regard to the meaning and Gant of the 
cana itself. The necessary effect of the agreement 13 to —— trade 
or come no matter what the intent was on the part of those who 
signed it.” 

The true meaning of the agreement is to be gathered, according to th 
well-known rule, from the four corners of the agreement itself. © Judge 
Chitty in Mills v. Dunham, 1 Ch., 580; 1801.) 

I do not think an averment is necessary 
it (the agreement) or as to any mischief which ae benaotnndy nest We 


are to consider what may be done under it and may thus 
arise. (Lord Campbell in Hilton +. Eckersiey, 6 E. & B., 66.) 

Whether the nature Cogan S Saunas: i ce be Oieaine® 
bv Sompiaiecar th the 4 of the cqrgemnent oo constituting the com- 
a oe Salat Te hire cot naa Mallon, 43 N. ai isto), Richardson 
Bubl, Mich., 682; Anderson v. se an as "1k; 89 Ky., 
42, 

plain terms constitution of the Railroad Associa- 
tion it appears to be the fact that the several Lig pene en ee 
camel thereof, have into a contract agreement one 
wi whereby have abolished 


th another 
themselves in the nego for the any st in patents 
for inventions; that for securing J they have over. 


t © senpmuniee of nine Cees ran control 
over all thelr busin to the purchase nt rig Pare 


SF eres to dstiinn cle lavage Gok extaun alee 
ani on ae ns ‘ 0 

and negotiating of made use.of pat- 
ont Sieh: they have yoy ' red to said 
croretrg one Lee agne * Od jen for any un for 


. 
; 
x 





any for compensation against any railroad member that has infringed 


7 op inatctienh patent ge enner of 


of 9 pefent anh Qocmpene. 

or commerce among 

. a aaa 
MONS aa acca Saree nthe ex- 
Speen ap ae eet cofmpany to, ta own iaividiat aad 

{= have 

seemian oh geet be re 

the constitution 





“Tp obtain the best results the members of the association must act 
unit, and itis belioved that this waity of action has boon of 


Justice Peckham in Unions, Gintee v. Fhe eins Teale Assoatetion (i 
Cee es mpan' ip allo wale tienes ane of the association, 
“Tf one y 
to x ts own rates and be guided by them, it plain that as to that com: 
he agreement might as well be yescindad. This This result was never con- 
mpuated in SaSanae te tho jatnt Sundin naan antennal to differentiate the agree- 
ment there involved trans-Missouri case by asserting that 
in the former the rates were by the several and in the lat- 
rie pene iation. were held violations of the 
a 


ntitrust 
The conditions imposed upon railroad members by Section V of the con- 
stitution, aside from the vision_of the remaining, sections, render the 


why; lawful. Int pape ne v. The Asso- 
Press. (184 Tll,, 438), 1900, the me court that— 

The restrictions a attempted to be by the Press through 

ite. anaianain ond ere =a the news from 


os declare to - antagonistic are 
mat ae ‘a as tending to create manapoly and veniet eompetition.” (See 


IL. 

The combination and confederac macy of the railroad corporations componing 
the association to oppose indi) as 2s owners of patents. 
negotiations 7 interests in @ ip Ser peweeree. the of said cor- 

to use certain unla: peace a ee in constitution in so 

, a8 well as their unlawful acts constitute the 
— aconspiracy in restraint of or commerce among the several 
contracts in restraint 










‘ By the fist section ofthe antitrust law not only 
t at itega but also 


carrying 


on fe 
; to within the bition 
oy | Sree would be or inact 


their trade 
at law. Illustrations of 
(Br. aS eee 
saith. Carfvlo (Br. Hep). whore in, respect to 










empl are: conspired t wv. 

employers 

h Judge G: remarked: 

Wr An association is criminal when its object is to the price of labor 
ctement, Dye below what it would bring if ay were le Wow! ex- 
clingpant, r masters.or journeymen, to take its chances in the mar- 


(p. 
Company vw. MeGregor, Grow & cases, =. (See 


in comes on this decision (54 U. &. App. pp. Sit} — 
i pelea Law Vor °s History 
coo Ray Contractual Lim 


EY, > 





—..- 


ee 
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conspiracy in restraint of trade or commerce among the 
and means, unlawful under the common law and by statute, 


ral tbs Snlaarfal-maintscance of gute and without legal intervention 


obstructing, and defeating the due course of justice. (Sec. 





3 idm of perjuey, "(ous I, BO, S., U. 8.) 
(ET 
act within the meaning of the conspiracy thereof. 


Ii. 
bers of the association have combined and conspired to monopo- 
a) 


lize the or commerce among the several States appertaining to 
the pore tnd gal af intorests in patents, and have consequently violated 


ee 
: 
F 


agreement, as set forth in the the members turn over 
to executive committee of nine the control of all purchas- 
of licenses from owners of the settlements of claims made 


members of the association for the of pate: in- 
Vee bre eeennnes of aS cae. In en 
( } the president states that ‘this unity of action has been the true 
By re en eee th bers and delegating to th 
com) @ mem e 

to fx prices, the sole buying by the corpora. 

tion suamahere in 15 Statesend the gelling by the indivilunl Owners of pa ts 
several and District of Colum is ef- 


of the commerce or trade among 


It ma: further asserted that under pro of le VII of the 
constitution the attempt is made to further y toall the 
trade or commerce in patent rights in all the States which may be ca: 
teeny gadhnd palma on, between railroad corporations and owners 
of ts for inventions. 

it is immaterial whether an attempt is made to lize the whole 
any part of trade or commerce the States. In ted States v. 


owen ¢ .. 16) Chief J: Fuller said: 
* authorities agree that in order to vitiate = contract or 


5 
| 
é 


fe 
i 
: 
i 
; 
8 
: 
| 


free competition.” 

ring to monopolize trade or commerce among the 

a conspiracy of two or more persons by con- 

uire the sole, or an excessive, power to control trade or 

among several States which others have the legal right to 
the defini 


the association has violated section 2 of the anti- 
headquarters 


the association are in the District of Columbia, it 

shown that it violates section 8 of the act. It is at least within the 

ee ie en ee ne ee tee eet 

by 4to y the third section to corporations (see sec- 

tion 8) business within oo Poems OF Csbasnite sae’ bound by con- 

tract or to restrain locally in the District of Columbia, or 
of Caambin ankuny Cade or Territory. 

THE SCOPE OF THE ANTITRUST ACT. 
Six decisions have thus far been the Court in 


the act, to wit: United v. E. ‘E.Rnight Company, 156 
v, Trans-Missouri t 166 U, 8., 290; 

. The Joint Traffic U. 8., 505 (decided October 
opkine et al. v. United States, 171 . §., 578; Anderson et al. v 


1898); Hi .v. 
United States, 171 U.8., 604; Pipe and Steel Co. et al. v. United States, 


It was decided in United States v. E. C. Knight Company that the act did 

to * manufacture even of a necessary of life,” but to 
of eer international trade or commerce.” 
that case: 


: 
i 
+ 


i 


e 
5 


z 









in 
eral States 
to secure evidence of a restraint of 


in ut and si failed 
ie ceaceuacn Freight Association it was held: 
States,” 








Seen ee Ot Copied bo verwend 
ies ras unsulag ana tent of the sta was that it should a: ‘ 
m1 bination in the form of trust or oth- 


commerce among several 
coatyech, euutiamntion, ete., was in 


, to “every contract, 


or commerce. 

ee beat oe Se wente or 

to aries Geen. All combina- 
whatever. We after a 
and was to cover, 

er rerens 00 ane ie 


as 


, tute” (iat) 
a C07 " and 
in tl ha untry ad te te 





Attorney- 


e 
- 





— 


ee eeene Mn aet Sink which hoo boon emitted by 


- should not a yelivend company be included in general le tion 
aimed at the prevention of that f squstmens, made in ves t of 
su 


trade, which may in all companies, w bstantially of th 
sages | voor ak. and which tends very much foward the one Se 


put in by a trading and manufacturing or by a rail- 
ro hs peace eneientions, to subject tio 
y, to subject co ations or persons 
in or manufac to different rules from those applicable 
to in transportation ess, but when the evil to be rem- 


edied is similar in both kinds of corporations, such as contracts which are 
unquestionably in restraint of trade, we see no reason why similar rules 
should not be promulgated in regard to both, and both be covered in the 
one statute by general sufficiently broad to include them both.” 


) 

In The United States v. The Joint Traffic Association, it was held: 

That the differences between the provisions contained in the Trans-Mis- 
souri and Joint Traffic ments were not of a material and fundamental 
nature; and that the d on in the former case was a precedent for the lat- 
ter. t the act was constitutional. That the decision of the Trans- 

uri case was not erroneous. 

In Hopkins et al. v. The United States, it was held: 

That certain rules and regulations of a live-stock exchange ‘are not agree- 
ments affecting interstate commerce, within the meaning of the antitrust 
law, having no direct or n relation to such commerce.” 

It appears from this decision that the members after they entered into 
such association “still continued their individual business in full competi- 
tion with each other and that the association itself, as an association, does no 

tever ” 


Ww. . 

Justice Peckham here remarked: 

“The contract condemned by the statute is one whose direct and imme- 
~~ = is a restraint upon that kind of trade or commerce which is in- 

“There must be some direct and immediate effect upon interstate com- 
merce in order to come within the act.” 

In Anderson et al v. United States it was held— 

“ That an association of dealers who buy and sell cattle in competition with 
each other in a particular market, where it is open toall similar dealers, and 
where no attempt is made to control prices or the number of cattle bought, 
nor in any manner to ao full competition between its members, is not 
im violation of the antitrust act, although the members are engaged in in- 
terstate commerce.” 

In Addyston Pipe and Steel Company v. United States it was held 

“That a combination and conspiracy among six companies in regard to the 
manufacture and sale of cast-iron pipe, by which they agreed that there 
should be no competition between themselves in some 36 States and Territo- 
ries and by which prices were to be fixed for each contract by the assovia- 
tion, was in violation of antitrust act.” 

m.thess decisions it is apparent— 
That —~ 4 agreement (whether contract, combination,in the form of t:ust 


or othe , OT CO! ) in direct restraint of trade or commerce among 
the several States is . 

the act is not restricted to any particular subject-matter of the buy- 
ing or se or trade or commerce among the several States. 


hat, further, the act is not limited in its application to any particular 
rsons, natural or artificial, who may enter into any agreement to restrain 
rade or commerce among the seve States. 

The decision of the court of appeals for the fifth circuit in United States v. 
Addyston Pipe and Steel Company (54 U. S. App., 723) is especially note- 
worthy in positively disclosin That the scope of the antitrust act is not re- 
stricted to con combinations, or conspiracies to restrain the transpor- 
tation or delivery of the corpus (iron pipe) from one State to another, but 
extends to contracts, combinations, etc., in restraint of negotiations and sales 
which precede delivery of the corpus across State lines (or not). Sections 4 
and 5 of the act confer jurisdiction over and power of reaching persons, com- 

nies, and corporations who have entered into agreements or combinations 

hinder, interrupt, restrain, or in any way prevent full, free, and unre- 
stricted tiations or sales preliminary to the delivery of the corpus. 

Section 6 reaches the corpus when it is in process of transportation, pro- 
vided thecorpus is of such a character or nature that it can be seized. 

It is worth while here to observe that by the construction of the antitrust 
act in the trans-Missouri and joint traffic cases it is not necessary to prove 
that an agreement actually restrains trade in practice or in operation to 
render it violativeof theact. The defense of the joint traffic case attempted 
to show the a instanced in support of its view a State statute of 
New York ( " cited three cases tried under the act, to wit, People v. 
hone mgt 4 Wend., 9; Hooker v. Vandewater, 4 Denio, 347; Stanton v. ‘Allen, 5 

nio. E 

Under section 4, moreover, courts of equity have jurisdiction and power 
to issue a for one peeve of and which may result in restraining 
the com mofcrime. United States v. Trans-Missouri Freight Associa- 
tion; United States v. Joint Traffic Association; Ellenbecker v. Plymouth 
County, 134 U. 8., 31; United States v. Alger, 62 F. B., 824; United States v. 
Elliott, 64 F. R.,27; United States v. Debs, 64 F.R.,724. In fact, this act seems 
to revive, in a measure, the ancient criminal jurisdiction of the court of 
chancery. See Spence’s Equity Jurisdiction of Court of Chancery, Vol. I, 
page 684. 

PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS ARE PROPERTY AND FORM THE SUBJECT- 

MATTER OF TRADE OR COMMERCE AMONG THE STATES. 


(I) Patents are property. 

“An invention secured — is property, and as such entitled to pro- 
tection as other .” (Cammemyer v. Newton, 94 U. 8., 225.) 

“Patents when ly issued are rty, and are surrounded bv the 
same rights and sanctions which attend all other property.” (Densmore v. 
Scofield, 102 U. 8., 375.) 

% ~ the laws of the United States the rights of a party under a patent are 
his private property.” (Brown v. Duchesne, 19 Howard, 197.) 

- t has no more power to appropriate a man’s property in- 
vested in a patent than it has to take his property 
(Solomon v. United ne nampa U. 8.. 846.) . : " iin 

“The therefore, to issuea patent for an invention and the authority 
to issue an instrument for a grant of land emanate from the same source, 


invested in real estate.” 


and * * * areofthesame nature, character, and validity.” (United States 
wv. A. B. T. Co., ew: §., 358-359. 
on Patents, section et seq. 

The between ee oe an invention and the physical thing, 
as of ete., which embodies the invention set 
forth should not be overlooked. 

In (108 U. 8., 849) the court clearly distinguished be- 
tween * ght to an invention —the incorporeal right—which 


the with, ‘and the tangible ty igh is sub- 
: can ve * roperty,” w su 
Seine tie tnr love — oes, 


* purchase of Implement or machine for the rpose of using it in 
ous panera Gandben dillerent ground trom the purchase of 
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the right of making and using the article.” 
ard, 439.) 

“There iz manifest distinction between the right of property in the patent 
which carries with it the power on the part of the patentee to assign it, an 
the right to sell the weeny resulting from the invention or patent.” (11 
Bush., 311 Ky. See also Welch v. Phelps, 14 Nebr., 124, where many cases are 
cited. Robinson on Patents, section 46, note 4, and section 1242.) 

(II) Patents are not, properly speaking, monopolies, 

Inventions were not recognized as property at common law. The Crown 
undertook to secure the exclusive right b 
was used to create a monopoly. Thus the English courts fell into the habit 
of calling a patent a monopoly—one allowed and not forbidden by the Stat- 
ute of 271 JamesI. The unreflecting confounded and still confound the word 
and the thing. 

*‘Now patents (for inventions) are not monopolies, as the counsel have 
well said, because a monopoly is that which segregates that which was com- 
mon before and gives it to one person or to aclass for use and profit.” 
(Singer vr. Walmsley, 1 Fish., 368; Seymour v. Osborne, 11 Wall., 516.) 

ui , Patents form the subject-matter of trade or commerce among the 
several States. 

Section 4898, Revised Statutes of the United States, reads: 

‘Every patent or any interest therein shall be assignable in law by an in- 
strument in writing, and the patentee or his assigns or legal representatives 
may in like manner grant and convey an exclusive right under his patent 
to the whole or any specified part of the United States." 

A judgment debtor may be compelled to execute and deliver an assign- 
ment of an interest in a patent to a receiver. (Ager v. Murray, 16 U.5., 
128 


(Bloomer v. McQuewan, 14 How- 


If the patentee complies with the laws of Congress on the subject, he has 
the right to go into the open market anywhere within the United States and 
sell his property. (Justice Davis, of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in ex parte Robinson, 2 Biss., 309.) 

Property cau not be defined without enumerating seizure, use, and aliena- 
tion. (Wynehamer rv. People, 13 N. Y., 306, where the entire subject is ex- 
heustively discussed 
tion 5045, Revised Statutes of the United States. 


See also sex 


CONTRACTS, COMBINATIONS, OR CONSPIRACIES TO LOWER PRICES IN NO 









WISE DIFFER IN CHARACTER FROM SIMILAR CONTRACTS, ETC., TO RAISE 

PRICES WHEN THE PURPOSE IS THE SAME. 

Licber, in his Political Ethics, volume 2, book 4, chapter 37, has briefly and | 
intelligently discussed this subject. 

See also Commonwealth v. Carlyle (Br. Rep., 36), where it is stated that 
‘a combination of employers to depress the wages of journeymen below 


what they would be if there were no recurrence to artif.cial means by either 


side is criminal 


People r. Fisher (14 Wendell, 1): “Combinations and conferences to en- | 
hance or reduce the price of labor or of any articles of trade or commerce 
are injurious.” 

Moore v. Bennet (29 N. E., 888): “To stifle or prevent competition, and | 


thereby enliance or diminish prices to a point above or below what they 


would have been if left to the influence of unrestricted competition,” is un- | 


lawful, 

In United States v. Knight Company (156 U. 8.) Chief Justice Fuller, at 
page 16, remarked: 

** Contracts, combinations, or conspiracies to control domestic enterprise 
in manufacture, agriculture, mining, production in all its forms, or to raise 
or lower prices ar wages, might undoubtedly tend to restrain external as 
well as domestic trade.” * * * 

W harton’s Crimina! Law, tenth edition (1896), section 1365: 

* “Po prejudice the public or government generally, as, for instance. by 
unduly elevating or depressing the prices of wages or toll or of any mer- 
chantable commodity.” 

Section 1370: 

‘To suppress competition at public auction.” 

(Comm. v. Haines, 15 Phila. Rep., 363; Huntzinger v. Connecticut, 10 Weekly 
Notes, Pa., 98; Texas Standard Oil Company v. Ardoue, 8 Tex.,650; Journey- 
men Tailors Case, 8 Mod., 10; Comm. v. Hunt, 4 Metcalf, 111; The Queen v. 
Rowlands, 17 Q. Bench, 671; Hilton v. Eckersley, 6 Ellis & B., 47.) 

In the statutes of Great Britain and Ireland, Volume I, e 64 (81 Edw. 
III), is found a law relating to merchants who by covin do abate the price of 
woos. 

In Leiber Assissarum (27 Edw. III, 138) is specified, among other conspira- 
cies to be investigated, that of— 

**Merchants who by alliance and covin among themselves in any ro put 
a certain price on wools which are to be sold in the country, so that none of 
them will buy, or otherwise pass in the purchase of wools beyond the certain 
price which they themselves have ordained, to the great impoverishment of 
the people.” 

(See Statutes at Large. 7 and 8 Victoria (vol. 84), chap. 24, Section IV.) 

Senator Hoar, who aided in formulating the antitrust act, gives the fol- 
lowing definition of a trust: 

“*T understand that a trust, technically and legally 
ing one or more persons commit to others or toa combination of others their 
business or the control of their business or the ment of some portion 
of their business, such as the selling portion or the fixing the price or the hir- 


ing of labor, with the understanding that these powers are to be exercised by 
the corporation or combination to whom it is commi in a manner to oper- 


ate for the benefit of the persons committing to them that power y 
by Ld depress op or putting up of prices.” CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, June 
25, 1897. 


A contract, combination, or conspiracy in restraint of trade the 
States. which lowers prices of whatever is te be ‘hased, undou vio- 
lates the antitrust act; and further, any contract, combination, or 
to lower prices in the District of Columbia, thus restrain local 
violates section 3 of the act. 


THE RELATION OF QUASI-PUBLIC CORPORATIONS TO THE ANTITRUST LAW. 


This subject is fully discussed in United States v. Trans- Freight 


Missouri 
Association (166 U. 8.), where numerous authorities are cited and the con- 
nature that it 


clusion reached that: 
* m, hectguse welch the migente Co Sct sot 3: he 
e ubted, to sa least, whether an which 
any restraint upon its business would not be prejudicial to the publle in- 
‘That “while, in the absence of a statute prohibiting them, of 
a i a restraint in 


s obtain 





y patent, the same instrument as | 


means the case of hav- 
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| eign power which created it. The incidental interests and profits of individ- 
| uals are accidenfs, both in and in practice (Talcott v. Township of 
| Pine Grove, 1 Flippin, 144) (1872). 


| In People v. Chicago Gas st Company it was said: 
| ‘Whatever tends to preven$ competition between those enpaget ina pub- 
lic employment or business i with a public character is opposed to 


public policy, and therefore 

The Constitution (Art. I, sec. 8, clause 8) empowers Congress to promote 
the progress of the useful arts by ee, for limited times, to inventors 
the exclusive right to their discoveries, and the Congress has repeatedly en- 
acted laws to that end. 


Patents for inventions are nted under the authority of the Constitu- 
tion for the promotion of a Federal purpose. (Board of assessors of Brooklyn 
v. Edison Ill. Co., 158 N. Y., 417, 1898.) 


The Congress also passed an act approved March 2, 1893, “to promote the 
safety of canes and travelers on rail s by compelling common car- 
riers engaged in interstate commerce to equip their cars with automatic 
couplers and continuous brakes, and their locomotives with driving-wheel 
brakes, and for other purposes.” 

In a message recommending this legislation, President Harrison said: 

“It is a reproach to our ci tion that any class of American workmen 
should, in the pursuit of a useful and necessary vocation. be subjected to 

| peril of life and limb as great as that of a soldier in time of war.” 
Yet there exist two combinations of railroad corporations, one of them 
embracing practically all the companies in the 15 Atlantic Coast States and 
the other 81 corporations, each bound together under a written agreement, 
entered into voluntarily by each corporation, to “act asa unit” not only in 
subverting and negativing the laws enacted to promote the progress of the 
useful arts, but also in delaying and obstructing the enforcement of the act 
approved March 2, 1893. 
The restriction of the introduction of patented inventions by anyone is 
against public P )licy and the public interests, and eer reprehensible 
when practiced by a public corporation, or a combination of 700 public cor- 
porations. 
Agreements between common carriers, whether by land or by water, 
| whereby a company covenants not to use such inventions and appliances as 
are discovered or invented from time to time, and are adapted to cheapen- 
| ing, hastening, and rendering safer the transportationof freight and passen- 
gers. are against the most obvious public policy. (Wiggins Ferry Company 
v. Chicago and Alton Railroad, 5 Mo, App., 347.) 
In Hopkins v. Oxley Stave Company (28 C. C. App., 83 F. R., 912) the court 
| remarked, in the course of its decision: __ 
‘Another object of the conspiracy, which was no less harmful, was to de- 
prive the public at large of the advantages to be derived from the use of an 
invention.” 
The common law will not porate individuals or corporations to ] 
| place themselves in a position by contract where they are required to 
| not to do a particular thing, when the thing to be done or omitted is in an 
| degree injurious to the public. (W.Va. Trans. Co. v. Ohio R. P. L. Co., 22 W. 
| Va., 617; W. U. er Co. v. Am. U. P. Co., 65 Ga., 160; Watson v. Harlem and 
N. Y. Nav. Co., 52 How., Pr. 348. See ~~ Contractual Limitations, p. 206; 
Partial restriction of trade not permissible by eens and p. 261, Cor- 
porat> Combinations to Prevent Fair Competi Beach, Trust and 
Monopolies. ) ‘ 

|. By reason of the influence of the Eastern and Western Railroad Associa- 
tions innumerable old methods and devices ate now in use on railroads 
which, had competition not been meres, would long ago have been cast 
aside and replaced by improved methods and life and labor saving devices. 


FREE COMPETITION IS THE GENERAL PUBLIC POLICY OF THE BODY 
POLITIC OR NATION. 


“Competition, free and unrestricted, is the general rule which governs all 
the ordinary business pursuits and transactions of life.” (United States v. 
| Trans-Missouri Freight Association, quoting Judge Shiras, 166 U. 8., 337.) 

“The public policy of the Government is to be found in its statutes, and 
where they have not directly spoken, then in the decisions of the courts and 
| the constant practice of the Government officials; but where the law-making 
power speaks a a subject, over which it has constitutional Gores to leg- 
islate, public policy in such case is what the statute enacts.” (United States 
v. Trans-Missovri omen Association, 166 U. 8., 340.) 

The entire body of the laws of the United States may be subdivided into— 

(1) The Constitution, treaties, and statutes of the United States. 

(2) The constitutions and statutes of the several States. 

(3) The common law as interpreted by the Federal courts. 

(4) The common law as interpreted by the State courts. 

The first constitutes supreme national law, and the third and fourth sub- 
sidiary national law. A United States court, when the law gov a case 
| is common law, follows its own j tin the interpretation to be placed 
|} upon the law, and not the interpretation of a State court, and the State 
: courts thereafter follow such interpretation. In this way the common law 
| has, in fact, acquired the character of a national system and is kept sub- 

stantially uniform. 


y 
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To determine the public policy of the nation relative to free competition, 
| it is only necessary to consult yi the Constitution, treaties, and 
statutes, and decisions of Uni tates courts in cases under the 
same; and (2) the decisions of the Federal courts and State in cases at 
common law. 
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Whatever industrial or commercial enterprises may in the future be con- 
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company ma: in its The laws of business and competition have 
as yet been deemed suficien restraint in that direction.” 
States have legislated against the consolidation of 
em of In a case under a law (Pearsall v. Grea 
orthern y Com iz. ae y. 646) J remarked: 
* Whether the consolida ion of will necessarily result in 
increase of rates hether such has resulted in 
it has that effect 
consolidated tion to 
th 


a oy 
acts of tion e can not say 


to pass j . There are, moreover, thought to be other 
dangers to the moral sense of the community incident to suc agi tions 
of wealth, which, though indirect, are even more insidious in their i 
and such as has awakened feelings of hostility which have not failed to find 
oe in legislative acts.” 
Van Patten v. Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway (81 F. R., 545) 
the judge said that ‘the controlling element in regulating prices, values, and 
rates in general commercial and manufacturing business of the country" is 
“self-interest controlled by free competition.” 

“ The fact that Congress has not legislated upon the subject of interstate 
commerce is equivalent to the declaration that it shall remain free and un- 
trammeled.”’ (Welton v, Missouri, #1 U. 8., 275; In re Debs, 158 U. 8., 564.) 

“Again, all the authorities agree that in order to vitiate a contract or com- 
bina it is not essential that its results should be a complete monopoly; it 
is sufficient if it really tends to that end and to deprive the public of the ad- 
vantages which flow from free competition.” (United States v. Knight 
Company, 156 U. 8., 16.) 

Il. The decisions of the Federal and State courts in suits involving the 
interpretation of the common law have almost without exception condemned 
all agreements the main objects of which were the restraint or destruction 
of free competition. Those who before the courts and in the public press 
have denounced “free competition self-destructive’’ have been able to sup- 

rt their contentions by about six decisions, to wit: * (1) Perkins v. Lyman, 

Mass., 522 (1813); (2) Kellog v. Larkin, 3 Pinney, 123 (1651); (3) Schrainka v. 
Scharringhausen: 8 Mo. App., 522 (1880); (4) Leslie v. Lorrilard, 110 N. Y., 519 
oni (5) Manchester and Lawrence Railroad v. Concord Railroad, 20 Atlantic 

i B88 Ne ped (6) National Company v. Hospital Company, 45 Minn,, 275. 


of corpora 
ts at the of the tion. | 
bean tr the pus tbe handed years bot Sneha a 
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well founded. It isa matter on which the legisla- | 
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for the promotion of a Federal purpose. (Grant v. Raymond, 6 Peters, 218, 

3 v. Howard, 1 Sumner, 482; Bianchard v. Sprague, 3 Sumner, 535.) 
In People ex rel Edison Illuminating Company v. The Assessors (156 N.Y. B., 
417), the court remarked: 

* The next step is that patent rights being created under the Federal Con- 
stitution and laws for a Federal purpose, the States are without the right to 
interfere with them.” 

A State has no ee or impose conditions upon or to interfere 
with the sale of State, county, or town rights or individual licenses under a 
United States patent. (Ex parte Robinson, 2 Biss., 209; Holliday v. Hunt, 70 
Iil., 109; Helm v. First National Bank, 43 Ind., 167; Patterson v. Kentucky, % 
U.8., 501; Webber v. Virginia, 103 U. 8., 304, etc.) 

~——- an interference with interstate commerce the Supreme Court, 
in re Debs (158 U. 8.. 5¢4), expressed itself as follows: 

“If a State with its recognized power of sovereignty is impotent to ob- 
struct interstate commerce, can it be that any mere voluntary association of 
individuals within the limit of that State has a power which the State itself 
does not possess!" 

By parity of reasoning a voluntary association of railroad corporations in 
15 States has no lawful authority to erect a ‘judicial tribunal” for the d 
termination of all questions “* respecting patented inventions in any way r« 
lating to railroads.” (See p. 10.) 

The executive branch of the Government must guard the Constitution 
and enforce thelaws. The President ‘shall take care that the laws be faith- 
fuily executed.” (Constitution, Article II, section 3.) 

By act of Congress certain Executive Departments have been created to 
aid the President in the performance of h‘s duties and to act by his authority 

The cireuit courts, a part of the judicial branch of the Government, have 
jurisdiction of actions to which the United States isa party (18 U.S. Stat.. 
470, act March 3, 1875), and can exercise their equity jurisdiction at the suit of 
the Attorney-General, to prohibit acts which interfere with any subject 
matter over which Congress, by power granted, has assumed control, and to 
restrain or annul obstructions interposed by private persons or corporations 
in the way of the full and free exercise of privileges lawfully granted by said 
legislative branch of the Government. (In re Debs, 158 U.S., 599; United 
States v. A. B. T. Co., 128 U. S., 359.) 

Justice Brewer, in re Debs, summed up the conclusions of the court ina 
ease involving an interference with interstate commerce by a voluntary 
soc’ation. Substituting for the clauses thereof relating to commerce amcng 


| the States those relating to the promotion of useful arts by patents for in- 


osp: 
ecisions, however, have but little weight when carefully studied. | 


They are only minor and temporary reverse currents which have lost their 
way in the general onward flow of the main stream. 

Free competition is to fix prices in all cases except where the nature of 
the business renders it inoperative and creates a ‘virtual monopoly,” and 
there the “police power” may be exercised (subject, however, to the pre- 
visions of the fifth and fourteenth amendments to the Constitution) in esiab- 
lishing ‘“‘reasonable rates” or charges. (Granger cases, 94 U. §.; Munn v. 
Milinois, 94 U. 8., 113; Railway Company v. Minnesota, 134 U. S., 418; Smyth v. 
Ames, 169 U. 8., 466; Budd v. New York, 143 U.8., 517; Spring Valley Water 
Works v. Schiotter, 110 U. S., 247.) 

As confirmatory of the proposition expressed, there may be here intro- 
duced the testimony of two eminent jurists: 


in industrial life all about us, and while in some kinds of business this is 
sharp, yet selfishness is sufficiently active and sufficiently intelligent to ie 
vent its rns ruinous.” (Judge T. )M. Cooley in Railway Review, Jan- 
uary &, : 

* Ask the principle of competition by private contract is recognized 
by our fal phiieecpaty as regulative of industrial relations, the law has 


ventions, the decision reads: 
“ Summing up our conclusions, we hold that the Government of the I Tnited 
States is one having jurisdiction over every foot of soil within its territory, 


| and acting directly upon each citizen; that while it isa government of enn- 


merated powers, it has within the limits of those powers all the attributes of 


| sovereignty; that toit iscommitted power ‘to promote the progress of science 


and useful arts by securing for limited time to inventors the exclu 
sive right to their * * * discoveries; ‘that the powers thus conferred 
upon the National Government are not dormant, but have been assumed and 
put into practical exercise by the legislation of Congress; that in the exercise 
of those powers it is competent to remove all obstructions,’ ‘natural or artifi 


| cial,’ to the progress of science and useful arts and tothe free exercise by 


every citizen of the privileges guaranteed under the patent laws; that while 


. ; : | it may be competent for the Government (through the executive branch and 
‘The advantages of unrestricted competition are apparent to the public | 


in the use of the entire executive power of the nation) to forcibly remove all 
such obstructions, it is equally within its competency to appeal to the civil 
courts for an inquiry and determination as to the existence and character of 
any alleged obstructions, and if such are found to exist, or threaten to occur, 


| to invoke the powers of those courts to remove or restrain such obstructions: 


e law of primogeniture, and establishes that equality | 


soc 
done all it can when, as with us, it breaks down the cast of hereditary priv- | 
wa 


of ppport ty th secures to every individual all that he can, according 
to his capacity, achieve and acquire for 


himself and his without infringing | 


upon the equal right of his neighbor. The law can do no more than, as an 
iapertial . keep a free fair field, clear from all obstruction, and 
let 7 winner win.” (Justice Matthews in New York Independent, July 10, 


Asa of the benefits of free competition see the remarkable ar- | 
ticle in Lalor’s Cyclopedia of Political Science, Vol. I, page 642, written by | 


the eminent economist, Coquelin: 

“We would not,” it is remarked, “have the reader imagine that in what 
we have just said our object was to defend industriel or commercial compe- 
tition the puerile attacks which have so frequently been made on it. 
It has always seemed to us as it haceuiting encmountote 
a ple; it is too entirely inherent in the primary conditions of sovial 

; it is at the same time too 
eral application too far above the attempt of the pigmies who threaten it, 
to any defense. We do not defend the sun, although it sometimes 
burns the earth, which it should only illuminate and warm; neither is 
there need to defend competition, which is to the industrial world what 
the sun is to the physical world. Competition was not born in 1789; it was 
born in the very cradle of human society, which it has led nr step, from 
its state of primitive barbarity, to the point of civilization which it has now 

may be truthfully stated that where competition is free no person, nat- 

or_artifi éan gain an advantage over others ex by rendering 

more effective and efficient service to the comarney eS ty, quantity, or 
combined, unless resort be force or fraud. 


The Eastern Railroad 
and by fraud, for more -five years. 0; and rob in- 
owners of patents. Since July 2, 1890,i existed and pursued 
J , in violation of the anti-trust act. It is unquestionably the duty 


as directed by section 4 of the to instruct the 


attorney forthwith Ap then petition in equity praying that 

atio the law be enjoined and prohibited. - 2 . 

THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL, INDEPENDENT OF HIS POWER AND DUTY AS 
SPECIFIED UNDER SECTION 4 OF THE ANTI-TRUST ACT AND REPRESENTING 


OF THE UNITED STATES, HAS AUTHORITY TO AND 
SHOULD INSTITUTE SUIT IN EQUITY FOR THE PURPOSE OF RESTRAINING 


to to defend such | 


; a of . 
| Georgetown v. Alexandria Canal Company, 12 Peters, 91.) 
at, too elevated, too holy, and in its gen- | Wh inde sp 


that the jurisdiction of such courts to interfere in such matters by injunction 
is one recognized from ancient timesand by indubitable authority: that such 
jurisdiction is not ousted by the fact that the obstructions are accompanied 
by or consist of acts in themselves violations of the criminal law; that the 
proceeding by injunction is ofa civil character.” 

And the court further stated that its decision in this case rested upon 
* broader ground” than the anti-trust act. 

See the following authorities: 

The United States may bring an injunction bill, in the proper circuit 
court, to protect improvements which she is making under the authority of 
Congress in navigable waters from injury which will be caused by works of 
internal improvement within State limits and by State authority. (United 
States v. City of Duluth et al., 1 Dillon, 469 (1870).) 

According to the principles of equity, as recognized in the courts of the 
United States, a State can obtain relief by a bill in equity filed by the 
attorney-general of the State. (Coosaw Mining Company v, South Carolina, 
144 U. S8., 564 (1892), citing United States v.Gear. 3 Howard, 120, and City of 


en a corporate excess of power tends to the prblic injury or to defeat 


| public policy, it may be restrained in equity at the suit of the Attorney-Gen- 
| eral. (Stockton v. Central Railroad Company, 5) N. J. Eq. Rep., 52 (1802).) 





“Remedies against corporations—bill by Attorney-General to prevent 
corporations from entering into agreements and combinations to prevent 
competition or monopolize trade, or for continuing in, or carrying out, such 
agreements and combinations.”” (Note to People v. Milk Exchange, page 485 
of American Railroad and Corporation Reports, Volume XI.) 

“ When the managing body are doing or about to doan ultra vires act of 
such a neziure as to produce public mischief, the Attorney-General, as the 
roprunanaators of the public and’of the Government, may maintain an equi 
table suit for preventive relief... (Pomeroy, Equity Jurisprudence, sec 


| 1093. See also the last paragraph of the decision, United States v. Trans- 
Association has, by its “combined force and power” | y r sn 
than twenty 


Missouri Freight Association, 166 U. 8., 290.) 

The enlowtal agreement relating to patents for inventions entered into by 
the railroad corporations of the 15 Atlantic Coast States under the style of the 
Eastern Railroad Association, and the many unlawful acts of the association 
in enforcing its unlawful agreement are fully set forth in the foregoing 
statement and accompanying exhibits. 

The Attorney-General should, independent of his duty as designated in the 
antitrust act, direct the filing of a civil information in equity in the proper 
United States circuit court praying for an injunction to issue restraining the 
Eastern = Association and for a dissolution of the unlawful trust 
combination conspiracy. 

F. E. STEBBINS. 


Exnurisir C. 


Constitution and by-laws of the Eastern Railroad Association, adopted Decem- 
ber 4, 1878. 


CONSTITUTION. 
ARTICLE I. 
Fae eee eon called fo motere Seirend, Association.” 
While genera promotion of the railway interests, 
its leadin Object shall be fie of its members against unjust 
claims ab for patented tau . ' 
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yi ARTICLE IL. 
This association shall be composed of railroad companies of New 

and any others, at the diseretion of the executive to 

the articles and contributing to the expenses of the association, each company 


to be represented by a duly auth person. 
Articie It. 
SecTion 1. The affairs of the association shall an executive 


be managed 
committee of nine members, who shall be elected every year at the 






















employees and appoint such legal counsel as may be necessary for the inter- 
ests of the association, and-fix their compensation; shall fill vacancies in its 
membership and make by-laws for its own government. 

Suc. 5. Meetings of the executive committee may be called at any time by 
the chairman, or shail be when requested by any two members of the com- 
mittee. 


ARTICLE TV. 


Section 1. The annual meeting of the association for the election of the 
executive committee and for the transaction of other business shall be held 
on the second Wednesday in May, at such hour and place as may be ig- 
nated by the executive committee, and the fiscal year of the association 
terminate on the 3ist of December. 

Sc. 2. Special meetings of the association shall be called by the president, 
upon the request of two members of the executive committee, or at the 
written aes of the representatives of not less than five companies. 

Suc. 3. The representatives of ten companies shall constitute a quorum at 
all meetings of this association. Each company shall be entitled toone vote. 


ARTICLE V. 


Secrion 1. It shall be the duty of the president to preside at all meetings 
of the association. In the absence of the president a president oe tempore 
may be appointed. The presiding officer shall name or appoint all special 
committees, unless otherwise ordered by the association, and the president 
shall be ex officioa member of all committees. 

Sec. 2. The secretary shall keep the minutes of the association, have cha 
of the models, archives, and property not belonging to the finances of the 
association; he shall give his time exclusively to its service,and receive 
therefor such as the executive committee may fix. 

He shall notify each company of any meeting of the association, by writ- 
ten or printed notice, at least ten days before such meeting. He shall an- 
swer ail inquiries from members of the association relative to patent matters, 
and furnish them with written information regarding patents or patent claims 
that may be in possessien of the executive committee. He shallalso perform 
such duties in examining the validity of patents, and pre cases for de- 
fense before the courts, and such other duties as the execu committee 
may direct. And, in order that this association y become more 
in its usefulness, it shall be the duty of the secre’ to collect information 
relative to American railway operating, and distribute the same as may be 
directed 2 the executive committee. 

Ssc. 8. The treasurer shall collect all assessments as made by the execu- 
tive committee, and disburse all the moneys of the association, under the di- 
rection of the executive committee, to whom he shall rt as often as 
required, and at the annual meetings of the association submit a state- 
ment showing its financial condition, with a detailed exhibit of the receipts 
and expenditures of the past year. 

ARTICLE VI. 

SxcTIon 1. Whenever, in the opinion of the executive committee, a patent 
submitted for examination by any member is valid, or whenever it is deemed 
inexpedient to contest any claim upon a member of the association for 
the use of a patented invention, it shall be the duty of said committee, at 


. 





F 


reqnest of any of the associate members, to either for the use of 
anil patent, or for a settlement of the claim and when effected, to 
re the same to each associate member for tance. 
=e. 2. If any member declines accepting the of settlement so offered 
(and a failure to acknowledge receipt of said notice for fifteen days after its 
oh etemaale f the te ae suit, or for the ae of liti 
not ‘or ense of an or expenses of an - 
gation against that com; 7, end grows cubel that cath in 
Tek Wheneereane nboveibecsnn ber of the association 
nC. 3. never a mem 
tor upon a or whenever a claim 






of the 1 
Ww involves the 


oni saeiyg commit il tre eran tl be ht ty. 
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meeting of the association. They shall submit at each annual mee’ of the 
association a report of the rations of the past year and of its financial 
conditix = and any ees — ———- ng to be a re — jor te ie tn 
tive of the company for whi e is appointed, cease to be a member o: com y 
said committee. writing to the secretary, provided ——— oo. be liable 

Sxc. 2. Said committee shall organize by the election of a chairman, secre- | for its eae of the expensesof the fiseal year ending 
tary, and treasurer—the chairman and treasurer to be selected from its own | December 31 next ensuing. 
ation, A punseclin aball eondiiiecke 2 qanrums Divan Siaaaeannaaiemomen sae 
ation. A majority shall constitute a quorum for the 5 This constitution ma 

r y be altered or amended by a vote of two-thirds of 

They shall also appoint such standing committees as they may deem requi the members present at any regular or ial , provided due notice 
es f said alteration shall 

SxEc. 3. Said committee shall provide a suitable place for the general office Said —— e-oe have been given in notics for 
of the association, where all models, books, papers, and documents may be miSvaNE. 
deposited for safe keeping. BY-LAWS. 

sec. 4. Said committee shall have power to elect such other officers and ARTICLE I. 


committee shall be held in the 


| place and hour as the comm 































of the association and the election of an executive 

! city of New York, and the stated m 

the executive committee shall be held on the second Wednesdays 

months of March, May, September, an ber, in each year, at such 
} ittee may from time to time designate; special 

meetings of the executive committee shall be called in the same manner as 

provided in constitution for the meetings of the association. 


ARTICLE II. 


The general office of the association shall bo located, until further action 
by this committee, at Boston, Mass. 


The annual meeti 
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ARTICLE III. 

The executive committee shall, at their first meeting after election, organ- 
as aon ante eee ana ems tat dee ‘dnenee 
re and genera not mem a 
commidtaes, vo be come of three members of the executive : 
All elective officers shall serve for the ensuing year, or until their successors 


be elected. 
ARTICLE IV. 


Five members of the committee shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business, which shall be in the following order: 
1. Minutes of the last meeting read. 
2. Report of treasurer. 
8. List of applications made since last meeting. 
4. Report of secretary. 
Miscellaneo 


5. us 
6. Unfinished business. 
7. New business, 
























ARTICLE V. 
have charge of the fi 






nances of 






Section 1. The finance committee shall 
the association, and shall authorize all investments, and annually audit 









the 
accounts of the treasurer. 

Sec. 2. The chairman shall preside at all meetings of the executive com- 
mittee, preserve order and regular debate, according to rule, 
ia oR commas, Saar wee naee Se ae = ; 

absence of the chairman, a appointed. 
Gi ot ec ee en at 

EC. 8. e secretary ve e an 
documents of the executive tion, 









»of the 



















































alte tate cae eas oe 








infinenced in the settlement of such claims when they learned that a more 
powerful member had found sey ogee to settle. 

Such methods of influencing settlement of claims are well known to 
these engaged in the manipulation of fraudulent patent claims, and, if al- 
lowed to prevail, the influence and salutary effect of the association would 

To obtain the best results, tue members of the association 
must act as a unit. and it is believed that this unity of action has been the 
true cause of our success heretofore. 

Your committee also think it proper to direct attention to the fact that by 

responsibilities of the secretary's 
office have been increased (see section 2, Article V). One of the objects 
sought to be attained by extending the di of the secretary so as to include 
the management of litigated cases was economy. Heretofore the executive 
committee, asa matter of necessity, had to employ counsel whenever suits 
were ht any of the members and pay whatever bills were pre- 
sented without know of the actual servicesrendered. Asa remedy 
pod on ttorney ae. ieee. in ‘ao ae oe ot th . ree 
secre an a ex n practice © patent law 
and who could, if necessary, practice in any of the United States courts hay- 
ing jurisdiction in patent cases. For particulars respecting the present 
method of carrying on the business of the association, we refer to the accom- 
panying report of ore : 

On refe to said report it will also be found that the secretary is pre- 
pared to furnish information ting several subjects not specially in- 
quired of, but of ral interest to the members, such as the early histories 
of telegrap ao ae brakes,” “sleeping cars,” etc.; but as 
the regular duties of his office have proved onerous, it is not to be expected 
that he can give much attention to the collection of such general information. 
It is therefore that when anything of interest in this connection 
comes to the know of ae, the same be communicated to the 
secre , So that, u the on of your committee, he may be enabled 
to distribute such information to the other members. 

We also call attention to the ee of the secretary as to the forma- 
tion of a scientific library by voluntary donations of spare books by the 
members, to which end your committee have appropriated a limited amount 
to secure a complete set of the drawi of — relating to railroads, and 
such reports on patent cases as will materially aid in carrying out the objects 
of the association, as well as to the im of collecting models with a 
view to the formation of a museum of inventions. Your attention is = 
Someaee called to the means suggested to prevent the grant of fraudulent 
patents. 

Recent developments show that our members can not be toocareful, when 
taking a license, to see that the lan e of the agreement or license affords 
them proper protection in the use of the patented invention for which the 
a be given; and in this connection the following suggestions may be ac- 
cep 

1. Be sure that the party who gives the license has a legal title to the pat- 
ent. This can be ascertained by making application to the Commissioner of 
Patents for a certified abstract of the assignments of the particular patent 
for which the license is to be given. 

2. Be sure that the license covers the right to use the invention, any im- 
rovements thereon which the inventor may have made and patented, or 
or which patents may hereafter be obtained by the inventor or his as- 

signees. 

3. Be sure that the license covers the right to use the patented device, not 
only on your own roads, but on any roadsand branches which may be leased, 
or otherwise connected therewith, during the life of the patent or patents. 

4. Be sure that the license covers the right to use the patented device dur- 
ing the entire for which letters patent are or may be granted or ex- 

any reissue of the same. 

Attention eaeeonany called to the resolutions adopted at the meeting of 
your committee, ember 4, 1878, a printed copy of which was sent to the 
members at that time. Said resolutions are to the effect that the association 
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can not, under the constitution, undertake to defend the members against 

claims for infringement of letters patent until said claims have been exam- 

ined and on executive committee; so that when suits are 

general agen associa detente , the cube wonat be oo by he. ine ivid a ane awe -- 

ng Ual Members sued, uniess 

and to aaaliaene Fo sam in ae and | said suit, upon examination, be accepted by the executive committee, in 
services to be under | Which case all expenses will be assumed by the association. 

form ‘ot => t is therefore be- This does not prohibit the on oe giving all the information on 

force of the secretary's office the subject at issue which may be in hy , or from rendering aid in 

agent as heretofore existing the a defense of such suit to action of your committee. Such 

changes have been effected services are at all times availabie to the members, but anything that may be 

due discussion and deliberation, was | 40B¢ or any expense that may be incurred is subject to the approval of the 


special meeting association executive committee. 
ve “ on the éth day of Decem- On referring to the report of the treasurer it will be found that the ac- 





















e have also to note ‘tion of S. M . 
> io Ga ventere esq., who has here- 





































the amended constitution, and also of the were f. count up to December 31, 1878, stands as follows: 
to the members, and their representatives Se ten less came Balance from SS SEO) x FT! 
ves familiar with the same. Collections Ce a sw ww emacs seg nenee 
bdr om however, think it aw eecctid neenes aces 450. 00 
Ne ee cceecccmse SAO 








Respectfully submitted. 
By order of the executive committee. 
STRICKLAND KNEASS, President. 


Exursirt E. 
Membership of the Eastern matpest, reatian Sor the year ending Ma:ch, 


Miles. 
penny vel kin ena branches, also 18 other railroad corporations. 1, 495 
Boston and Albany and branches, also 4 other railroad corporations.. 372 
Boston, Concord and Montreal and branches, also 2 railroad corpora- 


I Ai had hls ehlad heeheininbb avin] ceccscecnn-coe 166 
19 
606 











































a : 
and branches, also 1 railroad ti 

tic r corporation........ 

SRE ee aaah diese iano 


eer eer 








430 


Miles. 
Dantrary seh Mer walt... <c0cds csecscbumbiabheens sénedsenceanee 837 
Delaware and Hudson Canal and Railroad, also l0railroad corporations. 568 
Eastern Railroad, also7 railroad corporations -_........-....-........... 288 
Fitchburg Railroad, also 1 railroad corporation -......................-. 1 
Housatonic Rai , also 4 railroad corporations _.....................- 126 
Hartford and Connecticut Western, also 2 railroad corporations. _._... 105 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, also 2 railroad corporations.................... B16 
Long Island Railroad, also 11 railroad corporations ........-...........- 885 
Manchester and Lawrence, also 1 railroad corporation.................. 26 
Maine Central, also 3 ra‘lroad corporations ...............-...-.......... 470 
Naugatuck Railroad, also 1 railroad corporation ...._...............__.. 66 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroad, also2 railroad corpora- 
TIE onic an denna hanno dagen any pidemiinsiivcng iets peda enen ne oe 1,118 
N ~~ York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad, also 2 railroad corpora- oa 
TEUMIEDL «sinc o:biesinmntc daisy ollbaiin:n <aeiaspin ciediinss wale: ela ee eee 26 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, also 2 railroad corporations. -- 82 
New Haven and Northampton, also 1 railroad corporation .--.......... 137 
New London Northern, also | railroad corporation _..... ............... 121 
New York and Lake Erie, also 5 railroad corporations. .-................ 452 
Northern Central, also 5 railroad corporations -.._................... Sel 348 
Northern (N.H.), also one railroad corporation. -...................-.. 100 
Northeastern Railroad, also 5 railroad corporations -................... 102 


Ogdensburg and Lake Champlain._-...........................- «cheba ae 
Old Colony, and 2 railroad corporations. -_... 
Pennsylvania, also 23 railroad corporations... -...........-.......-.-.-. 
Pennsylvania Company, also 7 railroad corporations 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati and St. Louis Railroad, also 7 railroad 

tions 





corpora- 





Philadelphia and Reading, also 2 railroad corporations __....-.......... 847 
Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore, also 8 railroad corporations. 383 

Pennsylvania and New York canal and railroad, also 1 railroad cor- 
WORGRIO. 00... cencs so punenesncwecoteesdanabubebes dgaee ills 95 
Pow tannd Ca CIE o.oo sn oki s Sn cScs p bkSene ap aeeuneeee es 94 
Provicence and Worcester, also 3 railroad corporations................ 66 
Petersburg.__...- na <p se acebinotn omits = aciiibaiall ais bated laut anne 63 
Previous, Werreh aml Bristol ....... 5.6 ick sks cdctinkaccteacee bE) 
Raleigh and Gaston, also l'railroad corporation... ...................-. 19% 
Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac, also 2 railroad corporations. &2 
Richmond and Allegheny. also 2 railroad corporations. -................. 2F5 
Rome, Watertown and Ogdensburg, and 2 railroad corporations ._.... 265 
SeghnarG wil DaAWOWe . oad... penn casas sunk snckgussueubescieueet cekauke 80 
PRD CRED 8. nn cncnes hievebhib odin te ne sbasrasananuh sen esunne 26 
Troy and Boston, also 2 railroad corporations -.................-...-.... 46 
Vermont Valley .......- ialng: pai ac ans eotehilids alininsiend sebum aa ekeoe 24 
West Jersey, also 4 railroad corporations.....................-.....----. 163 
Wilmington, Columbia and Augusta -._...................--..--.---...-. 192 
Wilmington and Weldon _.._.....................- Bees dew Spek sueecagen 198 
Worcester and Nashua, also 1 railroad corporation -.................... 95 
19, 198 

Two hundred and fifty-five corporations. 
EXnHtsitT F. 
Constitution and by-laws of the Eastern Railroad Association. 
CONSTITUTION. 
ARTICLE I. 


This association shall be called “The Eastern Railroad Association.” 
While having for its general pu the promotion of the railway interests, 
its iaading object shall be the protection of its members against wahent claims 
made for patented inventions. 

ARTICLE II. 


This association shall be composed of railroad companies of New England 
and eny others, at the discretion of the executive committee, subscribing to 
the articles and contributing to the expenses of the association. Each com- 
pany to be represented by a duly authorized person; but no railroad company 
whore earnings are mainly derived from the transportation of passengers 
upon an elevated railroad within the limits of a city shall be admitted as a 
member of the association, except upon such terms and conditions as may 
be prescribed by the executive committee. 


ARTICLE III. 


SecTION 1. Theaffairs of the association shall be managed by an executive 
committee of nine members, who shall be elected every year at the annual 
meeting of the association. They shall submit at each annual meeting of the 
asscciation a report of the operations of the past year and of its financial 
condition, and any member of said committee, ng to be the representa- 
tive of the company for which he is appointed, shall cease to be a member of 
said committee; and in all cases where a member of the executive commit- 
tee is absent from two consecutive stated meetings of said committee, unless 
such absence is caused by sickness or absence from the country, it shall be 
equivalent to a resignation of said member, and it shall be the duty of the 
executive committee to fill the vacancy thus created at the next stated meet- 
ng eae 


ec. 2. Said committee shall organize by the election of a it, vice- 
president, general counsel, secretary and treasurer (the t, vice- 
Sa ee iain pte Rigrcbowe ; treasurer 
of the pesocintion. A ity constitute a quorum for the transaction 
2 ee eee appoint such standing committees as they may 
m req _ 

Sec. 8. Said co: shall provide a suitable place for the general 
office of the association, where all models, books, papers, and documents may 


be deposited for safe-keeping. 5 
Gun. &: Said committes chal have power to elect auch other elfesss and 


es Se eet Cee a ee 
ests of the associa’ and fix salaries compensation, prescribe 
duties of all officers, met eke ak ah sctede ome 


‘aip, and make its own 
ee Se eneneae fie cena dive camamibhes puwy beailialuh ti: tua te 
he eee eee ee ee eee members of the com- 


Articie IV. 
Section 1. The annual pocating at te senoslitinn, the the 
enpecuiens and for the <= 1 
in May, at op 
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Suc. 3. The representatives a8 ten companies shall constitute a quorum at 
all meetings of association. Each company shall be entitled to one vote. 


ARTICLE V. 

SECTION 1. Whenever, in the opinion of the executive committee, a patent 
submitted for examination by any member is valid, or whenever itis deemed 
inexpedient to contest any claim made upon a member of the association for 
the use of a patented invention, it shall be the duty of said committee, atthe 
request of any of the associate members, to tiate either for the use of 

patent, or for a settlement of the claim preferred, and, when effected, to 


; — the same to each associate member for 


| quent to date of said ni 


1 pense 
| account thereof; but said committee may cos and settle the claim, 


eC, 2. If any member declines accepting the bast settlement so offered 
(and a failure to acknowledge receipt of said notice for fifteen days after its 
date shail be deemed an assent to the terms thereof), the association shall 
not be responsible for the defense of any suit or for the expenses of any liti- 
gation against that company, and growing out of that case, incurred su 


Sec. 3. Whenever a suit is bi ‘ht against any member of the association 
for infringing upon a patent n as invalid, or whenever a claim is 


made against any member for use of a patent upon as and 
for which a basis of settlement has been wu as aforesaid, it be 
the duty of that member to make a of such suit or claim to the secre- 


7, and thereafter the said committee shall the same at eames 
of the association, provided the member so report: has not pre a 
clined, or shall not su uently decline, such is of settlement as has been 
or may be recommended by the executive committee. 

Src. 4. Members of the association shall not settle any suit or claim against 
them after being advised the general counsel that a similar suit or claim 
is in charge of the association for defense in behalf of any of its members 
without the consent of the general counsel, indorsed by the president. 

Sec. 5. Whenever the executive committee shall adopta report relating 
to a patent, and shall not deem it for the best interests of the association to 


assume or continue the expenses of litigation poems out - a it 
whom such repo made, 


may at its discretion so on member 
and the association shall not fter be at any or other ex on 


or purchase a license for such member at the expense of the association: 
Provided, That in the opinionof said committee such settlement or purchase 
can be effected at less expense to the association than the cost of carrying on 
the litigation in behalf of such member. 

ARTICLE VI. 

Any member willfully violating these articles may be stricken from the 
roll of membership by a vote of two-thirds of the members present at an 
annual or special mee ing. provided due notice of such proposed action 
be given in the call of meeting. 

ARTICLE VII. 


resident of the executive committee shall confer with the officers 
r railroad associations in the United States in relation to the settle- 
tent claims and the trial of patent cases, and said committee may. 
if they deem it advisable, contribute from the funds of the association 
aid in the defense of any patent case the issue of which involves the inter- 
ests of the members of the association. 
ARTICLE VIII. 


The executive committee shall have the power, and it shall be their duty 
from time to time, as often as they judge the interests of the association 
require, to make assessments members of the association, one-half, as 
nearly as practicable, in to their <4 for the fiscal year 

receding the making of the assessment, one- in proportion to the 
Pasth o their roads, for any expenses already incurred or hereafter to be 
incurred, which, in the opinion, of the cumnmndtten, shania be borne by this 
association. If any company shall ‘lect to make the returns called 
for by the treasurer after assessment is made, or neglect to pay the treasurer 
the sum assesssd upon it before the 3ist day of December thereafter occur- 
ring, it shall be deemed to be in default and shall not be entitled to the priv- 
ileges of membership, and if it shall fail to pay the sum assessed upon it 
within three months after notice of default from the treasurer, it shall 
thereupon cease to be a member of the tion. 

ARTICLE IX. 

Any com may withdraw from this association gi notice in 
wubieg to the ycoreaiet vided such company halt ete be 
liable for its proportion of expenses of the association for the fiscal year 
ending December 31 next > 

ARTICLE X. 


This constitution may be altered or amended 


The 
of simi 
ment of 


a vote of two-thirds of 


th bers present at regular meeting, vided due notice 
of anid propel alteration oF aaa shall have bese given in wathes for 
said meeting. 

BY-LAWS. 
ARTICLE I. 

The annual mee of the association and the election of an executive 
committee shall be held in the of New York, and the meetings of 
the executive committee shall be on the second Th ot Oe mamas 
Of March, Septem San se ee ee ee ee 
month of May in each , at such place and a= 
shall be called in the same manner al mectings of the executive committee 
meetings of the association. ne 

general office of shall be located, until further action 
oy ee al ion, D. C. 
eqeen! committee at ie test isting organize 

The tive ) 8 
by election from its own ) ay president, vice president, and . 
a secretary and bers of committee, a 
finance to Composed three members of the — 
mittee. All elective serve for the ensuing year, or until 
successors be elected. 

Sak as for the trans 

Five members of shall quorum 
action of which shall be in the order: 

ites of the last read. | 











shall assist the president in 
absence or at the request of 


ao. 3. Tie view prestiens, when galled 
Socal sei atve tle thine’ easbialieth ein Wievice 
of the association. and receive - 


therefor such salary as the itive com- 

mittee may fix. hall make a required cunenimesions ink Fox as to 
and validity of letters patent and geseiione 

defense before courts. 


executive may direct. 
shall give his time exclusively to the service of the 

receive therefor such salary as the executive committee may 
‘ keep the books of the associa excepting those in c of 
the treasurer; shall notify the members and the executive oO 
meetings of ive bodies.. He shall have charge of the rooms of 
the office building in ry elas on, D. C., not occupied by the asso- 
ciation, rent same, collect the rents, and account to the treasurer therefor. 
He shail assist the eon counsel, and perform such duties as may be desig- 
nated by him, an the absence of the general counsel he shall take charge 
of the office, Hine = R archives, and property not to the finances of 
the aeons, and perform such other duties as the executive committee 
ma; ect. 

xc. 5. The treasurer shall collect allassessmentsas made by the executive 

committee, and disburse all the moneys of the association, under the direc- 
tion of the executive committee. He shall keep a regular set of books con- 
aeaing accounts of the association, and of all the funds that may 
through his hands, and keep 
banks as the executive committee may approve. He shall make report at 
each stated meeting of the executive committee of his receipts and disburse- 
ments in such form as the said committee may direct, and at the stated meet- 
ing in March shall submit a eral statement of the financial condition of 


the association, and a deta statement of receipts and e ditures of the 
= fiscal year, duly audited by the finance committee. payments shall 
made by orders of the treasurer, audited by the secretary, and approved 


by the president. 
. ARTICLE VI. 


No alteration or amendment shall be made in these by-laws until pre- ) 


sented at a stated meetin; 


jority of the whole co and adopted at a subsequent meeting by a ma- 


ttee. 
STANDING RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, That the secretary be instructed that in making reports to 
members, as directed by section a 5, of the by-laws, previous to being 
submit to the executive he append theretoa printed notice to 
the effect that said reports are of no effect or upon the tion 
until a: ved by the executive co tee. 

A March 12, 1879. 


retary be instructed to notify all railroad compa- 

nies, members of this association, that hereafter all applications from such 
company asking for information from theassociationin regard to any patent 
must be made through the president, vice-president, grew manager, 

or superintendent of such company, or such officer or — of said company 
iy be thereto specially euthorined ‘by resolution of board of directors 

Adopted Marc hh 10, 1880. 

Resolved, That the executive committee be authorized to fix upon and es- 
tablish an entrance fee that shall be ch ble to all companies desiring to 
connect themselves with the Eastern Ra Association after this date, 
said entrance fee in’ to cover the proportional interest in funds 
co t annual meeting Ma 11, 1881 

a . May 11, i 
me ef That it is not thought advisable for the association to introduce 
legislation in ; but its members should 
any bill that may be offered to am the patent laws so as to re- 
the patentee or ee to give n of any claim for in- 
and to commence suit thereon within a reasonable time after 
such notice is given. 
That this will, through its 1 furnish 
ae, 
of its members an: information it may beatles to give in relation to 
legal construction, effect, and bearing of any license or 
much as such licenses and assignments have been drawn or 
officers or counsel of such members without action by or 


roperly take ch: 
the ene any litigation growing ont of or commacted with 


or, asan association, advocate 


He 


by the 
m with 
of or assume 
such licenses 


notify all personsapplying to the association 
oral exgumnent before: the executive committee 
such privilege can not be granted, but tha: 
or receive and consider any argument in writing that 


That in all future patent suits against members of this associa- 
by, instructed 


on the secretary be, and is hereby, to require from the plaintiff: 
is or sec Sas beta, whic eae eocuktty aoe be lngnity Stamneded. 


1884, 
—— called for by members inventions for 
patents are in the Patent Office, 
































































a separate account as treasurer at such bank or | 


mt made | 
or owner of any patent to one of the members; but, inas- | 


t the ex- 


















oted, T counsel be directed to notify mak- 

ng such inquiries that the association can not, consistently with its consti- 
a4 Se 21 2, 188% 

ation ac 1880, of a general 

inline at t to by- 


geass the Wason Manufacturing Company for infringement of his patent. 
e have given un’ minence to She onae for the reason that it "hes 


brought = much wider than the mere damagz sustained by the owner 
of the mt—an issue of vital interest to inventors or owners of patented 
vaiireaé appliances. 


It woul appcet from the testimony that Tubman in his suit encounters 
a@ more formidable opponent than the actualdefendants. He claimsthat the 
Eastern Railroad Association is maintaining the defense with the object of 
defeating his aoe ane that with such an organization in existence, pursu- 
ing the methods it does, a poor inventor can not sibly hope to maintain 
his rights toa patented device which the association chooses to advise its 
members to use without the payment of ere The testimony, which we 
print in another column, of Mr. Andrew McCallum, the counsel of the asso- 
ciation, can not be regarded as in any way rebutting the serious charges 
e the association by Tubman. @ quite fail to see why the peo 
ceedings of the Eastern Railroad Association should not be made public. 
The owner of a patent should certainly be entitled to learn the substance 
of the association's report to its members upon his invention; for railroads 
are becoming notorious by reason of the frequency with which they appro- 
priate the ideas of inventors without compensation. The testimony in "Puls. 
man’s case will be read with interest by inventors or owners of patents on 
railroad devices. 


[From the World’s Progress, March, 1892. } 
APPROPRIATING PATENTS. 


In another article in this issue we have discussed briefly the exercise of 
a practically assumed right by the Government to appropriate to its own 
use, without compensation, any patented article or invention it may please 
to want. That form of appropriation will have attentior. and then will be 
duly regulated by law, just as soon as the abuse becomes so common as to 
reduce public outery. The sole reason why this law has not been made 
s that the number of those harmed is comparatively small. So far as 
the need in equity.and justice for such a law is concerned, it seems to be 
commonly admit that it is now urgent. 
But there is another form of this ey omg which is more common, 
and conseqneaes more aggravating. itis where a rich and powerful corpo- 
8 


ration rately takes and uses a patented device or invention and then 
says, coolly and impudently, to the patentee: ‘“ Help yourself, if you can.” 
Then the issue so made is almost invariably governed by the length of the 


ores, and in the end the single-handed inventor finds himself outwinded by 


he long delays he can not prevent and the large expenses he is forced to pay 
tocarry on hissuit. We have now in mind a particular form of this organiza- 
tion that is accustomed to use any patented invention in the line of its husi- 
ness that it pleases to appropriate. We refer to the railroad associations. of 
which there is one at the East and one at the West. Ostensibly these asso- 
ciations are for self-protection inst causeless litigation and the annoyance 
of importunate and unreasonable inventors. So far as this protective idea 
eee, the motive of these associations is very proper; but when these associa- 

ions go further and assume the right to appropriate any invention it wishes 
to use, and thus force the inventor into the courts to endeavor to get redress, 
these associations are all wrong. 

The consequence is that the single-handed inventor rarely wins in any 
such suit. It must be said, in justice to these associations, that they allege 
that theyalways pay for the use of any and all really new and valuable im- 
provements. But this assertion is hotly denied by the body of inventors 
who have, as they assert, been ruthlessly defrauded of their rights. 

It seems to us that some law can be framed that will secure justice to both 
parties; that, on the one hand, will enable the inventor to contest his rights 
with some show of a fair trial, and, on the other, protect th® parties who do 
not wish to be causelessly annoyed by rere inventor who is willing, prop- 
erly or improverly, to invoke the aid of the law. Under the new patent law 
in Germany, a wanton infringement is made a criminal act. We do not say 
this is the way to deal in this country with the matter, but it is one way, and 
the existence of that law proves that the abuse of which we now write has 
already begun to attract deliberate attention. The attention of the House 
Committee on Patents has been called to the matter and an earnest attempt 
made to secure some legislation by Congress to prevent the alleged abuses. 


{From the Scientific American, March 12, 1892. ] 
islation is certainly needed to put a stop to combinations formed like 


the rn Association for the express purpose of nullifying the privileges 
granted to inventors by Congress. 
[From Locomotive Engineering for November, 1892. Angus Sinclair, editor, 


912 Temple court, New York. } 
PROPERTY RIGHTS IN PATENTS. 

A decision was rendered last month by the United States Court of Ap- 
is in a suit brought by the Edison Electric Light Company against the 
nited States Electric Light Company, that is of interest to many people 
who are not in any way concerned in proprietary rights in electrical appli- 
ances. Edison was the original inventor of the incandescent lamp, where 
light is produced by the electric current ing through a resisting medium 


inch inavacuum. Several parties imitated thisinvention, and have been 
selling incandescent lamps which seemed to avoid the Edison patents. The 
court now decided that every known form of incandescent lamp, and 


every possible form of thislamp, infringes the Edison patents. 
This means practically that when an inventor secures a foundation patent 
for any device, the imitations which obtain the same results by different 
hanical arrangements are infringements. The decision isa little more 
emphatic than several others previously made of the same tenor. The well 
known decision on the Richardson safety-valve patents was substantially the 
same as-that now rendered concerning electric lights. 
decision ought to be of direct interest to many railroad companies, 
for there is no class mechanical appliances more given to patronizing 
articles that are no’ y pirated imitations of patents. Thegreat variety 
of functions demanded of railway machinery presents an unparalleled fie!d 
for inventive genius, and it is industriously cultivated. But no sooner does 
an inventor uce an enpliance or improvement which promises to be in 
than there is a of imitators doing their best to produce some- 


: 


thing which will do the same functions and avoid infringing the original 
patent. The work done by the mechanical engineers employed by 
some com is the designing of forms of patented articles which 
shall perform the of the original without incurring the liability to 
. This is a small, mean business, and is nothing more then dis- 

; for it is @ man's ideas them so that their iden- 


this sort of industry. 
royalties on numer- 


the courts t to discoura, 

fata taing tiegithmatsty inthe delay and tha 
ous are elay and expense t 
mat bo incurred in wsuits for of patents. Soars dahamnare 
a pele in patent suits, that those who have been injured 
aren f wrong rome Father than engage in the long and expensive fight. 

e recently of a movement among men of means to pu:r: 
eS Srocty imitated ~- railroad com- 
be done, some of the companies are likely to have to pay 
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damages thes will put the menay paid to settle the Tanner brake suits far 
into the shade.* 

That in the years 1877 and 1878 the said Hastern Railroad 
combinuevion with a similar association in the West, endeavored to secure 
legislation in es — — — mn bers of — — 
to appropriate paten inventions wi g CO; ‘or > 
The follewi selections from “Arguments before the Geanaeibheen on Pat- 
ents, Forty-fifth Congress, second session, Document No. 50,” 
represent the views of many reputable patent attorneys and others regard- 
ing tt - _— pe riate patent property, to wit: 

» a esq., m, D. C.: 

“On the part of the railroads it is a demand that they shall be allowed to 
appropriate any invention they please, and then to have the law so 
as practically to prevent their being compelled to pay for them "’ (p. 69). 

“Or, which of these public-spirited companies, now youto 
change the patent laws for their special begets, would invest their capital 
in building their roads if, when built, the di nds were to go into other 
pockets than their own?” (p. 70). 

“ That resolution was introduced by a member whose firm had been made 
to pay quite an amount in damages for the use of a patented invention which 
they had appropriated without leave or license of the 
striking coincidence that this movement to change our laws was 
by the railroad combination, who, as they tell you, have in like manner been 
mulcted in heavy damages for a ilar appropriation of patented inven- 
tions. and which the owners would gladly have sold or licensed them to use 
for far less than the sum awarded by the courts. proof of this it is stated 
that the owner of the swage block patent, for the use of which these com- 

nies complain they have made to pay an exorbitant price—over 

100,000—offered to let the same company have the use of his patent for 
its whole term for $1,000, which they agrees to pay, but when the papers 
were to be executed the ea in on the party taking pay in 
the bonds of the company, worth only 90 cents on the dollar,and because the 
owner of the patent refused to be thus swindled out of one-tenth of the price 


agreed upon they refused to com the ent, and told him the 
would use it in spite of him, and he might himself if he could. I submit 
that it does not become parties who have thus to now come 

like a eee schoolboy and ask Congress to change the law siny to 
lieve them from the consequences of their own wiliful vi of law” 
(p. 72). 


J. J. Storrow, esq., counsel for the Sn Se Oe 4 

“There will be cases undoubtedly where defendants wi infringe 

patents. Nay, there will be cases where rich defendants will and themssives 

together and say to the patentee unless he will sell his invention to them at 

a price agreeable to them, that they will drag him for ten years through the 

cums = egnee waaen is a flea to them, but ruinous to him” (p. 135). 
° u 2 

“These railroad companies infringed a patent beyond all question, and 
they knew the inventor was and could not suits all over the 
United States against these erent railroad compa: and have 
taken a ruls upon him for security for costs, and he, in his inability to fur- 
nish it, has been barred and thrown out of court. This was done over here 
in Baltimore. The Baltimore and Ohio Raiitroad Company did that to my 
knowledge, where they infringed a patent” (p. 163). (Seestanding resolution 
No. 7 in constitution.) 

G. H. Christy, esq., counsel for Westinghouse Air Brake Company: 

“| think, further, that it is a dangerous remedy to put into the hands of a 
wrongdoer, particularly if he isa wealthy party or Mee and I use 
the word corporation not in any ill sense, for it is one of the most and 
legitimate ways of carrying on business; but it is especially to 
give the power to seventy or eighty They corporztions to pounce down on 
an inventor and snatch from all his just rights,as was the case with 
Goodyeur, and reduce him to absolute ; and as was the case with 
Pullman when he was jac up houses ; or as with Westing- 
house, who was not able to pay me his first fee for first caveat. 

“Now, if itis to put in the hands of an associated power represent- 
ing such a consolidated amount of wealth, and with the charac- 
re pe es Ce ee ae , and not in 
rega 0 officers )—1 say i a very dangerous such a grant 
- pore See 8 in deus 

whon and squelch an inven any money them. 
then, if I have gotseventy roe railroad companies 
their capital and their employees, it isa singular 
not cook up some testimony among them.* I do not sa: 


id, but I do not know who his successor be. 


Hon. Elisha Foote, ex-Commissioner of Patents: 

* You might as well do directly what this section does indirectly, a 
an act pone every —— is a profits or dividends . 
have the vi taking any paten Sngeneey: and, 
you make the t entirely consistent and rationa a 
that they may enter anyone's land and cut their and into - 


mills and take rails, or any other they choose to take, and 
they shall have them without responsibility to ‘ 
en ee ees case of this W: brake, h, I understand, the 


entee man’ himself 
these Chicago railroads, making 


Now, any of no money, 
think it desirable for them to take and use this brake without any- 
thing for it. Thissection would them 


Oe ee ‘these powerful cor- 
porations? one but a very wealthy, person could entor into such contre. 
versy. The roads would not need Pe Nene ena = ye This 
would enable them to take and use they please impunity, 
and no one would dars to sue them” (p. i 

ee one ee ee ae een Gs tek 
ventor te commence a suit encounter pe 
ee ean as take alle and Gana cous ox oe 
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Piheaating pic menne bafewe Dearie decree.’ Such a course om 
the —e ae of Ht E fhedelibera of for E awe 
the Michigna Central lro one : 


road . He 
oats voluntarily to a patentee. He says: ‘ 
toa t of 


aa vobjects the 7 
character, objec and methods Eastern 
in the in to wit: 
MH eed aoa eo 
&@ secre % & 
not like most volun associations, for charity or aockanl cialtieeos a 
times of ap Serene, nie far wnaeel oF inteRoovens 
nor for the promotion of science or arts, nor for the advancement 
man's estate, but, j by Pe ectioms for sanny years, the spoliation of 
in It has charter. does report annually 
toany commonwealth. Its right to ts is a usurpation. 


each member ( ) is directly 
lar controversy. It is well-established law that a combination to attain an 
conspiracy w such combination 


end, even lawfal in i constitutes a 


association ask leave to intervene. 
violates Section VIII, article 8, of the Constitution of the 


—- the of science and usefal arts 
securing for limited esto * * * Eiventers the exclusive right to the 


* * discoveries.” 

Mr. W. 8. Huntington. in the National Car Builder some time k- 
ingof the Eastern and W: Railroad Associations, remarked: “ in- 
ventors are now practically in their power.” “ Sc who had la- 
bored to improve railway appliances abandoned field and exercised 
their ingenuity in other ere there were fewer obstacles.” 

5. It isa trust; the 
Standard 


legitimate competition. said, “con 

iple and secured to every subject unlimited freedom of 
Re did no injury to others nor statutelaw.” ‘This closes 
the market against inventors and owners of patents, and prevents free com- 


tition. 
"2. It interferes with the administration of justice in the courts. Its meth- 
ods are somewhat as follows: If a railroad to usea invention, 
the matter is referred to the general counsel of the association. He investi- 
gates ong ue what ~ most eens to 9 He - whether the 
owner patent is a man, without means to bring a or a 
wealthy and influential Ra gt enh bey AT 
feo or to & the invention and fight 


owner 

aria ee fos : to caer acauieaiiees se sdk tee the 
Tus 80 as 

oliatior of the | eee ot den edition icles tn 


| 


t would a@ measure of damages should the owner 
sentely win hissuit. In one of the association’s reports the president exhorts 


the members to ‘act as a unit,” and says: “This unity of action has been the 
true cause of our success Its counsel in 1879 boasted 
that the association had never been 7 SS 
me letters peewee. Tho little balkling G14 F etrest, ta wager than the 
United States Patent Office. 


All suits against any member of the association are defended by its 
eral counsel, who travels on passes while evidence and at all 
times in defending the suit, and he avails of every means 

wer per fas per nefas to defeat the suit. Delays, obstructions, manufac- 
eel ovidence, appeals, and all sorts of trickery are resorted to as occasion 


If the complainant is finally successful he can seldom prove “ “or 
ee ee oe ae 


“4 ~ and nn bie pans Sen eee judgment 

is secured, an injunction will not issue. complainant has been to 

e and trouble and, after ha won his suit, can ta 

it fs “more expedient ” and cheaper pay costs than to in 
The boast. made by the he geeeel couneel A. 

McCallum, in closing the thirteenth Ianarual report, to members of 

association, to wit: the whole period 

of thirteen years, has been no suit 

Gofended by bag: 1 a a memberon to the 

highest court; a we been settled after suit was 
it, Be ( php ee gee eT 

cess iL been 

pay anything on account of of Patent.” 
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fice, elthor Nouart hap echied that you have uo rights in the 
survivors and survivor of them and ona aaa 


premises, a TB os pe lp IE 
: RICHARD OLNEY, 








the trusts: Att Ge i. 
In trust for the use and benefit of the members of a certain as- a ta ae 
as Tv 

Second. said parties of Aare or any of shall at any DR ifashtnaton, D % a 23, 1900 

ond oli agen any Soom Fone to tine concer, or | P. B. Srewprns, Washington, D. C. hatin aay SRY. 
ot Lar aricealta-ol eneacoe ualicasin dae Laem tp 7 Sir: In the matter of the » negtiention of William K. Tubman, requesting 
way of or mortgage as association | me to institute the act of July 2, 1890, commonly known as 
Saale or the antitrust law, against the Eastern Association, having waited 
ture of the for the time being of | * reasonable time for Hon. J. M. Wilson to a) , 1 must infer from his fail- 
7 of and on any convey- | Ure to appear that he does not care to anything to the argument you 

ance or con being grantees in any | have submitted, and I therefore proceed to of the matter. 


The ——— is that a large number of ra companies have formed 
this associa for the purpose of advising its members with ct to the 
purchase or use of railway patent rights and of assisting them in the defense 
of claims for the infringement of such patents. It is urged that patent rights 
are the subject of interstate commerce and that the association constitutes a 
combination in restraint of or commerce among the several States. 

The same application has been twice made to the Department and twice 
denied, first by Acting Attorney-General Whitney, in a carefully considered 
communication under date of August 23, 1893, and afterwards by Attorney- 
General Olney, in his letter of December 11, 1893. 

ata to the considerations mentioned by them, the following are in 
po 


A patent right is essentially a monopoly. The patentee is granted the ex- 
clusive right, a term of Ring to make, use, or vend the patented article. 
This right is absolately wi his control. He may omit to use it himself . 




































DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., August 23, 1893. 
Wiia1am K. TupMAn, Esq., Baltimore, Md. 

Srm: Your petition of August 18 in relation to the Eastern Railroad Asso- 
has received careful 


and to anybody else to use it. He may permit one person to 

that you are bringing ee Connecticu a use it and without assigning any reason refuse to permit another to do so. 
eee aaes ker anv eiooremees in lees co ines ante amg ts He may sell the right in parcels, giving one person license to use the patent 

Relonhed is Gis anene of the Gefondant by the Easte in one place and another license to use it elsewhere. 

ore ; that one of the objects of association is to com- Such being the nature of a patent right, may not the association com- 
bine all the railroad : io - this of the country for the of lained of be considered as a reasonable and fair arrangement for the mutual 
My seein the constitution of nefit and protection of railroads in transactions relating to patents? Be- 

tion Se as fore a railroad ey can safely purchase a patent right or use an inven- 
SS eee that no royalties should be tion, it must be that the patent is valid and its use will not operate 


as an ment. So, too, if a claim for infringement is made, the com- 
pany has a right before paying it to make a full investigation, and may do 

his individually or through others. In what way does it unlawfully inter- 
fere with the ts of the patentee for the railroads to create a board of 
experts which be furnished with all the information they have respect- 
ing patents,and to which shall be referred for investigation and report all 
questions rela’ to patents? A man who offers a patent for sale does not 
enter od open field of competition. If his patent is valid there can be no 
com on. 

e _—— is a monopoly which no Po can lawfully infringe, and 
which he can refuse to sell at all or sell for what he pleases. There is no 
competition to fix a reasonable price for patent rights. The patentee may 
demand a thousand ora million dollars. It is worth what he can get for it. 
If it is infringed, he his remedy in the courts. if he makes a claim for 
da because of infringement he can not object to the person or corpo- 
ration threatened anes advice and information from any source before 


paying or resisting it. 
‘Another thing to be considered is, that to provide the safest service and to 
secure the best results railroads must be built and equipped in a uniform 


of articlein a territory eee - or vas nited — Segneaaese anc employees are alike 
nteres n this, and Congress rec e need by requirin to- 
Seeeiell have tee a ern ele Weokekies matic couplers and other safeguards on interstate railroads. ¥ or thes 5 rea- 
this combination a wer, and, as aver r the roy- | 80252 patented appliance for use on railroads may be of general concern, in 
toa inadequate figure or violates é *s ts alto. | Which event one railroad can not safely adopt it without consulting the 
Fa its to tire him out in tion. others. This of itself makes the creation of an association with a board of 
é , are roe which zs antitrust law was enacted to remed: cpopti ~_ which ap may a referred for investigation and report, of 
their redress must be found elsewhere. I do thata c exceptional propriety and benefit.. é 
consumers commodity effects monopol The application must therefore be denied. 
frado or commerce within the meaning of the act as aa : > JOHN W. GRIGGS, Attorney-Gener 
Moreover, I do not perceive that you can not obtain, by proceedings in your a wy Attorney-General. 
own err ey if nes be afforded by the suit you ask to cute yeewsitien by Sctietier- Qanarel Bichaeds and cigned by Griggs, 
be been this that the right of a | who prepared the answer e equity in the case of United States v. 
ey for diene > ee a an eo tapnenes as | The Northern Securities Company et al. 
because, express terms statu’ States may ais 
initiate an . General of public c 
= equivalent cae teats ape policy Rkwceee Xx. 
leged wrongs in their own hands are not to be Govern OPINION OF-WILLIAM E. CHANDLER, MARCH 2, 1902. 
mental nd Gop te their behalf. For these reasons the prayer of your A combination of all or a large number of railroads to contest patents on 
petition be denied. all articles required for railroad use, in which each railroad agrees not to 
Respectfully, EDWARD B. WHITNEY, settle with any patentee without the consent of a committee of the combina- 
Attorney-General tion, nor while any claim is pending against any other member of the com- 


bination, and by which the combination agrees to defend all suits against 
each railroad and to pay the expenses of such defense and pay any jud¢- 
ments which may be recovered, is an illegal conspiracy in restraint of trade 

Witi1aM K. TUBMAN, Esq., under the act of Congress of July 2, 1899 (26 Stats., 209). 
. The ob, to enable the combination to control and fix the prices to be 

Baltimore, is ble th binati d 

politce fon tne of November 27, asking a reconsideration of ities upon all inventions, and does not allow each railroad to 
" w act 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., December 11, 1893. 










Md, 
paid as royal 

suit the Eastern Railroad make its own settlements with the patentees. It is a conspiracy to get lower 
re Se oS prices for what the combination buys, as contradistinguished from a con- 
f that the matter was cy to get prices for what a combination produces and sells; and 

-ks of Con setts tate of i en ey tional law. A patented 
‘ . U " ; as are crea express national law. ented article 
as hoonet or t has attached to it a special value growing out of the pateat. Con rress hav- 
yroducer and : the consumers | ing decided that it is for the pu good that inventive genius shall be stim- 
; slves to obtain a re ulated by y patent monopolies, all patents and all patented articles are proper 
es holding suctt na subjects of trade and commerce, and as such are protected by all the laws 
uve I been able to find an: which protect other merchandise. If it is desirable that they shall exist, it 
tl shat my reé is desirable that there shall be unhindered trade therein, and such trade can 
’ re t not be la lessened by combinations and racies to diminish the 
value thereof lawsuits, to fix the prices which shall be paid therefor, 

and to otherwise prevent free traffic therein. : ‘ 

The railroads can no more combine to fix low prices which they shall pay 
an association of patentees can combine to fix high prices which they 


tant i a Cegemeptres ace a limited legal monopolists gives 
to the to extabliah an illegal com nation to limit the 
can patents; the railroads can not. 
seem clear and not doubtful. The facts in the 
of the Association are all of record in their own books 
are too plain to need recital. The association is formed ex- 
eed ard above and for no other pargose. To be 
object is only to resist illegal patents, but that re- 
avowed purpose to allow no patents to be settled 


monopolies. 





















for by any one member of the association except with the assent of a com- 
mittee of all the railroads, and to defend -— claims against any member 
and to pay the expenses and the judgment, if any is recovered. Joint 
Traffic Association contended that its object was not to fix and maintain 
unreasonable rates, but only rates which should be reasonable. The sub- 
terfuge did not avail with the Supreme Court, and the subterfuge that the 
open combination of all the railroads to control the settlement for all patents 
is only intended to apply to illegal patents will be equally worthless. 

It is difficult to believe that an illegal combination so plain and evident 
should have existed during all these thirty years last . Itcan not be 
doubted that the President and the a ae. when they know the 
facts, will act with as much promptness and vigor as they have in the case 
of the Northern Securities Company, where the facts and the law are not so 
clear and plain as in the present case, because in the first the purpose is not 
stated in words, while in the latter it is openly and ey, avowed. 

The foregoin —- is given in full view of the letter of Acting-Attor- 
ney-General EB. hitney, of August 23, 1893, and the letter of Attorney- 
General Olney of December 11,1898. Those gentlemen were members of Mr. 
Cleveland's Administration, and, like Attorney Judson Harmon, were 
doubtless influenced in their opinion by their close relations to their Presi- 
dent, of whom Mr. William J. Bryan, on March 21, 1902, spoke as follows: 

“For four years he stood between the poste and reform: for four years he 
made the White House the rendezvous of cunning and crafty representatives 
of predatory wealth; for four years the corporationsand syndicates controlled 
his Administration.” 

Insensibly to themselves, perhaps, Mr. Sy aiinee cae Mr. Clear were con- 
trolled by surroundings like these, and Messrs. McKenna and mis- 
takenly refused to reverse the decisions of their pred doubtless over- 
come by the lingering malaria of the late Administration. But there is no 
such atmosphere now in the White House or in the Department of Justice. 
President Roosevelt and Attorney-General Knox are the friends of the peo 
and reform, and not representatives of predatory wealth, and it is impossible 
that they should not suppress a combination so evidently illegal as that of 
the Eastern Railroad Association. 

WM. E. CHANDLER. 


Exursit L. 
OPINION OF UNITED STATES SENATOR TURNER. 


UNITED States SENATE CHAMBER, 
Washington, D. C., May 17, 1902. 
H. B. MARTIN, - 
Secretary Antitrust League, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Srr: From the papers submitted to me it apears that the Eastern 
Railroad Association is a trust formed by several hundred railway compa- 
nies operating east of the Mississippi River, whereby each company contrib- 
utes to a fund controlled by trustees, engages to be bound by the action of 
the trustees, and to do nothing whatever in the matters committed to the 
said trustees: and under and by virtue of the trust agreement the fund thus 
created is to be used by the trustees— ‘ “4 

First. To investigate concerning the validity and utility of all patents 
granted for improvements and devices to be u in connection with the 
operation of the railways. 3 

Second. To defend all suits brought by patentees against railways, mem- 
bers of the trust, for using any such improvements and devices. 

Third. To compromise such suits when, in the opinion of the trustees, the 
patert is valid, provided the sum paid by the way of compromise be not 
more than it would cost to litigate the suits. : 

Fourth. When patent rights are found to be both valid and useful, to 
negotiate and purchase the same for the benefit of the members of the trust, 
and upon such terms as the trustees may de ne. 

The com es agree that they will not negotiate or deal with patentees 
either in the matter of purchase or by way of compromise for ilewal use, 
but that all ench negotiations and dealings shall be by the trustees. The effect 
of the agreement is far reaching, as a moment's ection will readily show, 
upon the value of the property of pa‘entees and w their ability to vend 
the same throughout the several Statescevered by the agreement. The ap 
entees, as to all such States, are reduced to the necessity of dealing with a 
single purchaser. This purchaser is armed with a large fund to fight in the 
courts all patents which it can not purchase onitsown terms. It is an impu- 
dent bully which takes any oe that it pleases m such terms as it 
pean and is armed with a club to beat its victims to th if they decline 
to submit. 

Since the trust is interstate in its scope and operations, has for its object 
the restraint of trade in patent rights, is created by contract, has taken and 
maintained the trust form, and is, moreover, a crimi conspiracy at com- 
mon law, thus presenting all the features denounced by section I of the act 
of July 2, 1890, it necessarily follows that it is egal if, first,a patent right 
is property which may be said to enter into and form a part of trade and 
commerce; and, second, if a combination to lower the value of pro; en- 
tering into interstate commerce is as much “in tof trade,” within 
the meaning of the act of 1890, as a combination to raise the value of such 
propery would be. 

It dos not require either profound 


oran 


extended examina- 
tion of authorities to see that the question of correctness of both the forego- 
ing enbjuaeire 
irst. A 
dom of v: 


propositions must be answered in the affirmative. 

tent mt fe pesperte It is created by statute, and the free- 
it in all the States is declared by statute. The fact that it is 

in character does 
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that act was the existence of combinations formed to increase the price 
of manufactured articles, but that combinations might be formed for the 
pone puenese omen nee neve ees es ——— that 
com Ons an conspiracies had existed past or and 
constituted indictable crimes at common law, was well known to The 

bers of both Houses. The terms of the act are general. They are “every 
contract, etc., in restraint of trade or commerce among the several States, 
etc. Since it is as much in restraint of trade to depress the value of articles 
of property as it is to enhance them, and indeed more so, and since the his- 
tory of the law showed that conspiracies for the first purpose were as likely 
to occur as co! es for second, and that they ss as inju- 
rious as the second kind, it is impossible, in view of the b: compre- 
hensive ee. to ee that Congress did not have both 


> 


since the 
ment against the view here la 

ively short time and it requires much time for 
of any law to arise and be adjudicated. It ma 
these cases, which have been adjudicated, that 
ena proceeded was as a ble to 
hat in none of the opinions is there the most remote that w 
was not intended to cover both classes of cases. Can anyone doubt that if 
all the grain dealers in the United States should enter into a combination to 
commit the purchase of all corn bought in oe Fey = States to the hands of 
w necessities 


Senupel thane to al Spare y mega genntitcne em yo 
com em a or on ‘ 
that such com bination would tp dovinned to be in restraint of and com- 
merce within the of the act of 1890? If such a combina’ would 
be in restraint of trade commerce, then tion is in restraint 
of trade and commerce. two cases is one of de- 


The only difference in the 

gree in the number of individuals affected and the public injury 
These considerations do not appear to have occurred to Acting Attorney- 
General Whitney, Attorney-General ae: or Attorney-General Griggs 
when they declined to intervene against t trust ccentnaaiion at the re- 
poe of Mr.Tubman. Mr. Whitney contents himself with that he 
d not think a “combination of present consumers of a po commodity 

merce 


effects a restraint or a monopoly of trade or com: the meaning 
of the act... Why such a combination does not have such an effect he does 
not undertake to show, unless his 


general statement that a patentee is the 
owner of a monopoly and that the railroads are the consumers and the 
pntentee the sole producer, can be taken as a reason in favor of his conten- 
on. The considerations stated by him appear to be entirely foreign to his 
conclusion. The latter is a complete non itur 


Attorney-General Olney not discuss questions involved at all, and 
it is evident that he gave them onl consi: if he gave 
them any consideration. Attorne ral G evidently did not see the 
features of this combination which enabled it to com and to con- 


trol at will the prices to be paid inventors for their patented inventions. He 
ks of it as if its sole was to keep in touch with new inven 
ea railway business to examine and report 
ity, utility,and value. He does make one sta’ 
jects I have been discussing, but it is no’ 


morever, it is bly incorrect. _He says “* 
ti ee There can be com 


ef 


int 


tage over its competitors in the matter of 
patent right were put up for sale for the cuckntiee une 
peting lines of 
chase? If the free 
and destroyed by . 
which rival lines of railways would com 4 
I have not t: ‘ht it necessary to quote from the contract 
Eastern Railroad tion was formed. That contract 
tion and by-laws of the association made to carry it out, shows its vbjects 
and purposes to be what I have stated. If I have committed an error it is in 
understatements rather than overstatements. Neither have I deemed it 
necessary to cases 
ing the act of 1890. py, enn 
more than the mention I 
In conclusion I think that the 
may well be again submitted to 
for the action of the 
hope and expectation 
and cause different action to be taken from that reached and taxen 
matter wus Sones consideration in the Department of J 
very re 


i 
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z 
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Exutsit M. 
Clronit ogurt of, She. nites ts 


No. 2471. W v, 


davit of John J. % 






by 

follows: 
cause as a 
court. 


introduced as 
in the printed 


“ * car;”’ 
‘are now in the custody of the clerk 


mopman 
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. Ordered that said exhi bject 
onbrat, Ce rene eee 

. TROWBRIDGE, Clerk. 

PEBRUARY 10, 1894. 

Models forwarded to Robert J. Fisher, esq., per Adams Express. 

. ne further from the President or the pn pi atl 
ustice, ‘ins consistent reftsal upon the part o ch closes the 
c of this consistent re the of the Adminis- 
96 Gist digdar Gee paar atta qrenen 
Tue AMERICAN seus ust LEAG Wavtonat OFFICE, 


vera: VENUE, ND og 
ashington, D. C., April 3, 1902. 









Hon. Groree B. CorTELYo 
Secretary to fo the President. 


Sir: ie will eee ieee sneer ee on March 26 we placed in your 
hands an pein oe the illiam E. Chandler seletive to the violation 
of the Federai oe Association, and re- 


the Eastern 
oe asted eat th the sane be delivezed to the President. 
On December ve See a ee eae filed 


certain pers, among them being a of the as- 

sociations’ unlawful a moon oh ~~) a “statement” relating to legal as- 

Ss Sa the as, one = eS ees ised that he woul a sive the matter 
call the a tion of the honorable Attorney-Gen- 


eral to it. Since the aoe date we have not received any communica 
from either the President or the Attorney-General relating thereunto. 
' We would be plenmed to have the opgoetunity of this matter 


with the President in pereon if you can make arrangements for us to do so. 
Respectfull 


ly, yours, 
i STEBBINS of ot Counsel, 
Joint Committee Antitrust League and D. A. 66, Knights of Labor 


EXHIBIT N. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 27, 1902. 
Hon. THEODORE 


ROOSEVELT 
President of the United States. 
Sir: a eaeins 1901, the un laced in your hands certai 
form of pape: Ie tthe astern 
a: wilembery gains of nearly all 
rations in the fifteen Atlantic coast States, and iniquity in 
violation of the Federal antitrust law ee ek 
that you would give the matter 
of the Attorney it. 
On January 23, tion to the honorable At- 
anal wilting wuat ection, if any, ee eee ee a ee ae 
Thus the A has failed make any fay Meg. B.< 
ou, to deliver to you in person, toga our ne. Oe 
deliver mu in person, a | opinion byt 
the effect that th = awe tion was an "legal 
conepiracy Br Chandler hing carefully craniipedamabetantil eomestig 
of arom Sen 70s Se Heccennee 2 , 1901. 
On April pee} opeereees # ter to Mr. Cortelyou relative to the dis- 
position made of Mr. expressed the desire for a per- 


conal interview with the President: and in reply received the following letter 
from your secretary: 
Waite Hovssz, 
My Dear Srp: I ha 1 eb tinea vaeananh tenalewn idm 
¥ TR: ve your letter and in would sa 
that your seeedanicistan carta tun toedtonte tention ht 
to the ae Cg pay pot taeda I would suggest that 


7 Knox on the subject. 
ial aaa GEO. B. CORTELYOU. 
Secretary to the President. 


3 


Mr. H. B. Martin 


American Antitrust League 
ee Rettetiti avenue, Washington, D. C. 
*. mes pees at the ment of J 


aan Aine Ate rney-General’s office by telephone at 2 o'clock 
on taberview. Upon leaving we eaten the secretary a 
ed with great care by the George Turner, 

illegal trust, and 


the secretary to hand the to the Hor “Attorney General ‘At 
same e Hon. ; 
clock Mr. Martin communicated with thesecretary by tel: 

Alenoval will not be able to take up 
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fully understand the nature and character of the Eastern Railroad Associa- 
tion you will direct r action to be taken by the Department of Justice. 
nan article wri by yourself and published in t © Cosmopolitan, No- 
vember, ae aa the New York police out of politics,” are statements 
= app! ey seers eens of the antitrust law 
of the Sones excise law caused most disturbance. Up 
to thet time we took office no official had ever made a serious and consistent 
effort to enforce the law. ‘Almost all men of much experience insisted that 
the oe could not be enforced. After ney considering the matter, how- 
ever, we came to the conclusion that it could be enforced, and that in any 
event a had no alternative save to ane enforce it if we wished to retain 
our self-respect or obey our oaths of 
“We stood on the principle that the law should be honestly and fairly en- 
ed on the statute books. 
a lamentable thing when the people and the public officials grow to 
— that laws should only be enforced as far asthe offic ers of the law think 
i enaeie demands their metas It is such a belief that in- 
ovitabt to lynching, white ca .and all kindred forms of outrage. 
a view of all the foregoing facts in rt is case we are compelled to appe “al 
to you, Mr. dent, to take the ateps necessary in this emergency to com- 
pe your immediate subordinate, the Attorney-General, to proceed at once 
to eshenee the Federal antitrust law against the Eastern Railroad Associa- 
tion. This case has been for months before the Attorney-General, and we 
believe that further delay can only be subversive of justice. 
Respectfully tted. 


su 
H. B. MARTIN, 
Chairman, 
F. E. STEBBINS, 
of Counsel, 
Joint Committee American Antitrust League 
and District Assembly 66 Knights of Labor, 

These documents and this presentation of an actual transac- 
tion with the heads of Republican authority under the present 
régime are given at length to demonstrate the utter perfidy of 
that party in its dealings with the trusts, and its flagrant hypocrisy 
in pretending to seek their suppression and punishment. Noth- 
ing can be expected of an Administration that conditions its ac- 
tion upon a prudent regard for those ‘* business interests ’’ that 
are dependent upon corporate corruption and trust ascendancy. 

The President in his message last December clearly announced 
that his opposition to trusts and monopolies was tempered by his 

vegees for their stability and influence in the political world. 

erybody knows that the tariff is the promoter of trusts, and 
that to-day the protected industries are selling their goods 
cheaper abroad than at home. 

The exact and exhaustive facts of the situation are very difficult 
to obtain, owing to the sinister methods of the great trust manu- 
facturers and dealers. They shroud their business in mystery, 
keep their prices secret except from those who are to profit by the 
iniquity of their discriminations, and in every way they evade an 
honest publicity in the conduct of their affairs. Enough, how- 
ever, is known to give some idea of the systematic manner in 
which these tariff-protected combinations are robbing the people 
of this country and amassing the wealth that gives them such 
enormous power in business and politics. It is the tariff that 
enables them to maintain their immense monopolies, because it 
shuts off competition and delivers the markets at home and 
abroad into their control. 

It is a fact not disputed, but the details of which are being kept 
back from the public, that some of these great manufacturing 
trusts, secure in the immunity that the protection of a Republican 
high tariff gives, have been shipping goods to Hawaii, as to a for- 
eign country, at such low rates, as compared with the domestic 
prices, that the goods are reshipped to San Francisco and sold in 
the American market at lower rates than the home products are 
selling forin this country. This is but one of many instances of 
the infamous results of our tariff system and of the monopolies it 
has built up. 

I have procured from Mr. Byron Holt, whose repute and relia- 
bility as a statistician upon these subjec ts are too thoroughly 
established to be doubted, the following partial table showing 
the com oe prices at which the same articles manufactured 
in the United States by the same manufacturers are sold at home 
and abroad. These figures are taken from the latest price lists 
issued by the great wholesale manufacturing concerns that enjoy 
the highest ee of the tariff and have perfected the highest 








despotism of the trusts: 

: Domestic Foreign 

Articles. price. price. 
caddie cadahis cilbdibcowcs eccee $100. 00 $55. 00 
a pe | 2.25 1.30 
16. 00 5.00 
4.00 2.00 
7.50 | 5.80 
. 08 04 
3.00 | 1.70 
2.70 | 15 
40.00 | 17.00 
4.19 | 8.19 
2.00 } 2.20 
. 60 | BO 


4.25 | 2.75 


f 
+t 


The articles thus mentioned are among those of most common 
and necessary use, and these figures disclose the startling fact 
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that the same manufacturer makes these goods, pays the freight 
on them to foreign countries, and sells them there at prices 
ranging from 50 per cent to 300 per cent lower than he the 
same articles to our own people. Does anybody doubt that the 


protective duties imposed under the Dingley bill and previous 
measures of Republican legislation have produced this monstrous 
condition of things, or that the great trusts of the country find 
their origin, support, and strength in the tariff burden t is 
laid upon our own industry and our own ple for the benefit 
of the foreigner and the enrichment of the monopolist? Does 
anyone now dare to quote, even under the sacred sanction of a 
martyred President's memory, that absurd declaration that ‘‘ The 
foreigner pays the tax ’’? 

And it seems that even these outrageous discriminations against 
the American consumer are not cnough. It is known for a cer- 
tainty that a number of the huge manufacturing trusts have a 
secret price list for their foreign customers, — special dis- 


turbed by the Republican 
to be a lawless and odiouscom power 
gerous to be brought into close contact with the Government. 
A few months Andrew Carnegie offered to give $10,000, 
in the stocks of the United States Steel Corporation to found a great 
national university; but the President and his advisers decided 
the money was tainted with trust affiliations and could not 
be accepted as a donation to the Government. If the concern 
was too disreputable to be redeemed even by such a munificent 
contribution to the conscience fund, inly it deserves the at- 
tention of the President and the Attorney-General under the 
Sherman antitrust law. But it is folly madness to expect 
-_ such action to be taken by any Republican administration as 
wi : —— a a of ae profit ert and for years 
past existing between poate an corporation monopolies. 
The campaign orators of the 


There is at least one mammoth pomeney that has not been dis- 
f 


Republican party are ae 
counts lower than the rates just poues. Reputable gentlemen | continually of the high prices of commodities as an evidence o: 


are now offering large rewards 


the truth of the matter. 


or copies of these secret docu- | prosperity. 
ments, and no doubt they will succeed before long in getting at | so far as the laboring man is concerned. 


A greater economic delusion was never indulged in, 
High mean low 


wages, unless ind y increased. 


the wages are 


The disastrous effects of these conditions are being daily seen | Men do not eat or wear their wages; they eat and wear and use 


in the disturbed and disordered state of the industrial and social 
world around us. Until the tariff and the trusts began their 
grinding tyranny upon the masses of the people, and e i 
upon the poorer and laboring classes, labor strikes and lockouts 
were unknown, the boycott was a thing of theoretical terror, and 
the terrible crises through which we are being compelled to pass 
periodically, because of the strife between labor and capital, were 
undreamed of. But the onerous restrictions, unjust burdens, 
and constantly increasing hardships, ht about by the great 
power and merciless greed of the trust combinations, are bringing 
the country to face a growing spirit of discontent and social fric- 
tion that bodes no good to our peace and prosperity. 

The necessaries of life have so enormously and unreason- 
ably increased in price by the operations of monopoly that the 
cost of living has reached a point beyond the reach of the average 
wage-earner. It costs more to live comfortably and rear his fam- 
ily than the laboring man can earn at the current wages paid by 
the great commercial and industrial concerns that control the labor 
market. These vast manufacturing, mining, and trading corpo- 
rations are robbing the people by their unconscionable and unnat- 
ural methods, they are daily rues the prices of the things that 
the poor man must eat and wear and use, and at the same time they 
are unwilling to pay him enough to enable him to meet the exigen- 
cies brought about by their own conduct. Such a condition must 
inevitably prove ruinous to both parties in the great struggle. 

In a very recent address, John Mitchell, the president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, presented the strongest possi- 
ble case in favor of better wages being granted to miners by the 
railroad coal barons. He showed by the actual that the 
average wages of miners are only $1.42 per day, and that they are 
only employed about two hundred days or less in each year; so that 
they earn annually less than $300. President Mitchell then says: 

Such pay may sapely a living on a par with some classes of Eu la- 
borers, but who will say that it is sufficient to American ns or 
educate and properly maintain their families? True it is that a 10 per cent 
increase in Ww: was granted by the coal operators as a strike concession 
two years ago, but it is also true t a large portion of that 10 per cent was 
paid back to the companies to buy the suppression of an old powder griev- 
ance. Moreover, according to ble commercial cost liv- 
ng has increased, particularly in the purchase of food stuffs, from 80 to 49 
ier cent, so that the yess power of a miner’s wages is less now than 
pefore the strike of 1900. 

These remarks and the argument contained in them apply to 
all wage-earners, because the same conditions and necessities con- 
front them all in this country. The cost of living in the United 
States was greater on May 1, 1902, than ever recorded in the his- 
tory of the Republic. A comparative estimate of present and 
past conditions may be arrived at by inspecting the following 
figures taken from *s Review, whick show the — a 
of 850 articles of consumption at the dates named, al- 
lowance for the relative importance of each: 
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the things their wages buy, and if the prices of the necessariesof 
life rise without a relative rise in the labor wage, it means want, 
poverty, and revolt.among the working classes. 

Since 1897 the trusts, protected by the tariff, have advanced 
prices more than 40 per cent, while they have reduced wages 
more than 380 per cent. Strikes and lockouts and boycotts will 
not remove this deplorable condition. It can only be remedied 
by abolishing the political, industrial, and commercial policy 
under which it has grown up. That can be done, but not by the 
Republican party. 

No trust will be destroyed or disturbed while the tariff stands, 
and the extent of Republican hypocrisy upon this subject can only 
be estimated by contemplating the proposition of a protective 
tariff in conjunction with a war against trusts. 

The two things are so inconsistent that even the ‘‘ business inter- 
ests’’ of the country can hardly be credulous enough to accept 
the anomaly. The blican party owes its present eee 
to the corrupt and privileged monopolies of the country, whic 
it has alternately fostered by its patronage and undered by its 
politics. It will never ingly abandon the policy that has pro- 
moted its power and pan to its profligacy. 

Its officials, high and low, are too much indebted to the trusts 
and too sensible of their obligations to ever enforce the laws that 
would cancel the mutual partnership of crime and corruption’ 
The pending prosecutions against the beef trust and the Northern 
Securities Company aremerecampaign subterfuges, intended tode- 
ceive the people, so often beguiled by similar in the past, but 
which will be easily discontinued as soon as the crisis has passed. 

There is but one remedy for trust conspiracy and corporate 
monopoly. The tariff, which is but another name for Govern- 
ment monopoly, must be abolished. the equal rights of every in- 
terest in the community and every factor in eee eer 
must be asserted and maintained, and the constituti stan 
of justice and freedom in commercial transactions must be re- 
gained and established. 

These things the Republican party will never accomplish, be- 
cause it can not. Its very existence and perpetuity depend upon 
the preservation of that system of moneyed monopoly which its 
policies and practices have founded and fostered. When it pre- 
tends to act in any other capacity than as the promoter of trusts 
and the protector of ies, it stands convicted of rank 


hypocrisy and perfidious ingratitude. 


Monument to Pulaski, 







SPEECH : 
HON. THEODORE E. BURTON, 
OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 1, 1902, 
Osntnmory ot that eg” Sen Coaat Sah 
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friends. Pulaski and De Kalb Seuibanante tee 
struggle. Of the others, Lafayette an Rochambeas lived to ripe 
old age and continued active in the affairs of their own country, 
i eed ee ae ae 


bea Sh te te sheen ei eathart armcer ge Mamet 
his head. His brave, restless spirit sought vity in other lands, 
first in and France, and later, by the advice of Franklin, 
he came to this country in 1777. He was every inch a soldier. 
Alt barely understanding the — language, he was so 
efficient in the battle of Brandywine General Washi 


d ind 
re a eg Pe 
firieras cate as Eo meek te acvin ok ek 

This recommendation was adopted, and he was appointed brig- 
adier-general on the 15th of September, 1777, when less than thirty 
years of age. Always brave and active, he was particularly effi- 
cient ane commander of cavalry, and in this — of the — 
displa especial skill on trying occasions. Every State, from 
Bemnauiennie to ant became the theater of his activity. If 
criticism could be upon his. tactics it was because he was 
too daring, and never faltered for fear of defeat. 


pe 

of age. He died as the 
result of a mortal wound received in the attack on Savannah. 
His resting place is not in the soil of the Old World or of the New, 
for he was buried at sea, a fitting close to a stormy career, the 
eading characteristics of which were his fearlessness in battle 
and devotion to liberty. _When he had received his mortal wound 
and his life blood was ebbing away, he did not ask for the cup of 
cold water with which the dying soldier desires toslake his thirst, 
nor for the conveying of messages tofriends in distant lands, but 
his last thoughts were of battle, and his last. words, uttered with 
the feebleness of approaching death, were, ‘‘ Follow my lancers, 
to whom I have given my order of attack.”’ 

In death, as in life, his spirit was brave and unflinching. In 
this capital city of Washington, with its monuments of art, which 
eee meena eepeseeans aS the artistic sense as reminders of 
great deeds and of the conflicts and triumphs of freedom, it is 
that at the corner of the most prominent square a monu- 
be erected to this brave man, an exile from his un- 
ive land, who crossed the sea to fight in the cause of 
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Chinese-Exelusion Bill, 
SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES F. COCHRAN, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE HoUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 5, 1902. 

being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under ie Bs US. Bh Jeeee) bo probiiés the censing into 


regulate the residence within the na 
S ts jurisdiction, and the District of Columbia, of Chin 
























come to our country by their families, secure em- 
, remain one, two, t , OY more years, accumulate a 
ww hundred dollars, and then return to their homes abroad. 

Iam opposed to admitting immigrants who neither know nor 
care anything about our institutions, who care nothing about citi- 
zenship, who are wholly indifferent as to whether the Republic 
shall live or die, because wholly incapable of comprehending its 
glorious history or lofty purposes. 

The man who appreciates the great boon of American citizen- 
ship will not be long in adopting American ways. The man who 
cherishes American ideals will not. be long in imbibing the aspi- 
rations of Americans. The laborer who, renouncing allegiance 
to a king, rejoices in the thought that he has thereby asserted the 
dignity of a freeman will not be a menace to the welfare of his 
fellows. Their desires will be his desires, their hopes his hopes; 
and though he may come to us penniless, self-respect, the lever 
without which there can be no advancement, will speedily lift 
him to the level of his new environment. 

Mr. Chairman, entertaining these views, I am and have been 
from the very inception of the discussion of the matter, unalter- 
ably opposed to itting Chinese immigrants into the United 
States. I regard the interference of the Western powers with the 
affairs of China as unwise, i ‘itie. I believe that in the long 
run it will prove disastrous. I believe the Chinese have a right 
to control their own country and affairs in theirown way. I 
know that the recent interference of Western powers in Chmese 
affairs is contrary to the advice of many eminent statesmen and 
diplomats, who have regarded the very questions raised by this 
interference as pregnant with danger to the whole world. 

Mr. Chairman, the great Napoleon summarized this view when 
he advised the Western world to let China sleep. This advice 
has not been taken, and at last what has for a century been called 
by diplomatists, statesmen, and writers ‘‘the Eastern question,”’ 
is forced upon the attention of mankind. And, Mr. Chairman, I 
believe that the pu aimed at. by those responsible for this, 
the most astounding blunder of the ages, can not possibly be ac- 
complished. Western nations are seeking a field for profitable 
commerce in China, when the apparent truth is that Chima, de- 
veloped on the lines they propose, would be their most formida- 
ble competitor. 

In our own country and at the great trade centers of Europe 
tradesmen and statesmen are busy with schemes for the develop- 
ment of the resources of oriental countries. We are told that 
China is to be modernized. The United States and Germany 
have played, and will continue to play, a conspicuous part in this 
programme. Russia has broken through the wall of Chinese prej- 
udice and leads the procession of Western nations in the assault 
upon the exclusiveness which long ago found expression im the 
construction of the wall of stone which for centuries isolated 
China from the outside world. 

It is said that Europe and the United States are to find in China 
a market for the surplus productions of their industrial hives, 
and it is this proposal that I desire to briefly discuss. 

I appreciate the fact that this country occupies a position in 
reference to Chinese trade which no other country does. We may 
reasonably expect a large increase in our exports to China; we may 
expect to furnish a very large amount of raw material to China. 
China needs large quantities of certain commodities of which we 
have a surplus. Of course in oriental countries the most im- 
portant of all industries is the manufacture of cotton goods, and 
every step in the direction of developing oriental cotton produc- 
tion on modern lines will create a market for American cotton. 
It is only a little more than a hundred years since the oriental 
countries practically monopolized the production of cotton fab- 
ries. It is less than one hundred and fifty years since the weavers 
of Manchester advertised the production of an imitation of In- 
dian calico; but they made this imitation out of wool. 

Until the invention of the modern loom and the cotton gin and 
the application of steam power the production of cotton goods on 
a large scale was unknown outside of the Orient. Ata more re- 
cent date Western nations began the production of the finer tex- 
tiles. So true is it that the Eastern countries have been the largest 
ate soe of textiles of all kinds that even during the period of 

development of modern weaving and introduction of ma- 
chinery Senne uction in the Orient vastly exceeded 
the productions of the Western World. Bearing this in mind, is 
it not apparent that to modernize the Orient is to develop pow- 
erful commercial rivals instead of consumers of the surplus pro- 


_| ductions of our shops and factories? 


One of the consequences of the exploitation of British capital 
in India has been a revival, in a Lane. of cotton mannu- 
facturing in India, the result of whi pears most conspicu- 
ously in the exchanges between the great Empire and other orien- 
tal countries. I have not looked at recent es. Five years 
ago, ina single year, the export of cotton yarns from India to 


| Asiatic countries increased 101,000,000 pounds. Within the space 
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oi one decade more cotton mills were erected in India, China, and 
Japan than in all the countries of Europe. including Great Britain. 

Is it not apparent that when we talk about developing trade 
with China we must bear in mind that international traffic can 
only be increased by increased reciprocal exchange of commodi- 
ties? If we are to send our products to Chinese markets we must 
receive in exchange for them a corresponding amount of Chinese 
products. Is it true that we want to enormously extend our trade 
in China? If so, we must enormously increase Chinese imports. 
We must lower the tariff on Chinese goods. Until we do this 
China can not send her goods here and we can not send our prod- 
ucts to China. 

Is it true that Germany desires to increase her traffic with 
China? If the dreams of the German Emperor are to be realized, 
Germany must consume large quantities of Chinese goods. Oth- 
erwise, how will the Chinese pay for goods imported from Ger- 
many? The Chinese have no gold with which to pay for im- 
ported goods. The Chinese have no raw materials to exchange 
for goods imported from America or Europe. -The Chinese are 
handiworkers. Where are they to find a market for their wares? 
If nowhere, how are they to pay for the surplus products of the 
whole world? . 

Mr. Chairman, the only countries that may reasonably expect 
a largely increased trade in China are the United States and Rus- 
sia. A constantly increasing quantity of American cotton will go 
there. and when Siberia shall be considerably developed Bussian 
food products will be exchanged for Chinese manufactures on a 
constantly expanding scale. But in these directions the increase 
can never reach proportions sufficient to realize the extravagant 
hopes of those who regard China as the future market for surplus 
European and American productions. 

It has been said over and over again that we must take our 
share of the responsibility of dealing with China. Why not let 
China alone? The Chinese are not quarrelsome; they are not 
disposed to interfere with foreign countries. Do you want to 
trade with them? They are willing. Open the markets of the 
world to China, and her goods will be found everywhere. , 

And it is not true that in order to admit Chinese goods we must 
admit Chinese merchants. How many distinctively Dutch mer- 
chants are here? How many distinctively German merchants are 
here? I mean as aliens who remain in the country for the pur- 
poses of commerce? International exchanges are not necessarily 
carried on in that manner. 

Mr. CLARK. Before the gentleman leaves that point, I want 
to ask him one question. Is it not true that this European infiu- 
ence forced modern civilization upon Japan in the hope of having 
an immense trade, and for a few years they did have a large trade; 
but the Japanese developed so that they not only supplied their 
own wants, but have become exporters of the same articles pro- 
duced by the fellows who forced civilization on them? 

Mr. COCHRAN. That is absolutely true, and it will finally be 
true as to the Chinese. Asa result of the ingenuity and adaptive- 
ness of the orientals we should realize that our arts and manu- 
factures can be duplicated by them bodily in a short time. 

So true is this, that one of the difficulties the Chinese Govern- 
ment has met with in a to use paper devices represent- 
ing money has been that all such devices have been instantly 
counterfeited by the natives. 

In all the oriental countries adaptativeness to skillful handi- 
work is hereditary. The transmission of qualities through the 
ages has made them almost naturally weavers and spinners and 
deft workers in all the ways that man’s hands may toil. 

Mr. PALMER. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Yes. 

Mr. PALMER. The gentleman's remedy is to take the tariff 


off Chinese and Japanese goods? 
Mr. COCHRAN. No; it isnot. I am to that. Iam 


suppose that we can establish a 


they stand panty to enchangs S e ours, I 


confess that when I 


no basis for theories or such as to our relations 
ee akaaeonn ‘ore am in favor ae ae 
Mr. PALMER. What is the gentleman in favor of, a tariff on 
TMT GOUHRAN. {am opposed to admitting the Japanese and 


Chinese laborers to this . Iam in favor of laure 
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been realized in China. If it ever shall be, I will favor the ex- 
clusion of Chinese from our markets. But foreign capital 
has not built factories there, or sent Chinese . made by 
modern methods, into the markets of the world. The effort of 
the stock jobber to build factories in China, to be operated by la- 
borers who work for 8 and 12 cents a day, has not yet 

Mr. PALMER. Do youthink that is an answer to my qu 
Is that all the answer you have? 

Mr. COCHRAN. t was your question? 

Mr. PALMER. My question was, ether you are in favor 
of removing the tariff from Japanese and Chinese goods? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I would not modify any existing tariffs for 
the purpose of adding to our imports from Asiatic countries. 

Now, as to Chinese immigration. In 1869 we began the ‘‘ de- 
veloping ’’ business in this country. We were anxious to “ de- 
velop”’ things. We did so, and have been in the ‘‘ development ”’ 
business ever since. What have become of the things we have 
** developed?’’ Who owns them? What does ‘‘ development ”’ 





-asaterm in stock jobbery mean? When used in reference to 


China, the ee Islands, and other outlying countries, what 
does it mean? It means larceny pure and simple. Ev i 

‘developed ’’ in the stockjobbers’ plan in this country has been 
made the basis of extortion and the enrichment of speculators. 
The same is to be done in China, How is this business carried on 
here? A coal mine is discovered somewhere, and at first it seems 
to be a great blessing to the public. If utilized in the interest of 
= neighborhood in which it is discovered, it would be a great 

essing. 

The law may prohibit the ownership of the coal mine _— 
common carrier that serves the neighborhood. "What of it? ws 
are not allowed to stand in the way of its development on the lines 
of the stockjobber. The owner of land on which the coal is 
located sells at a good price. The owners of the railroad are the 
purchasers and become the owners of the coal mine. If it suits 
their purposes, the coal mine will be operated, but the price of 
coal will not beaffected. Coal will be no cheaper to the people of 
the neighborhood than it was before. Thirty miles away from 
the mine coal will continue to cost just as much as if brought 
from some mine 300 miles away, discovered a century before. 

Every step in what has been called ‘*‘ modern development ”’ has 
been characterized by the appropriation of the natural resources 
of this country a4 gentlemen living thousands of miles from the 
scene of the development, who in the capacity of absentee land- 
lords have thereafter levied an unna and unjust tribute u 
the natural and rightful owners of the resource sapeueeinnad. 
This is what the stockjobbers propose to do in China, and they 
call it progress. I call it robbery. 

Mr. Chairman, all that China asks is exemption from outside 
interference. Is this unreasonable? We do not want the Chinese 
to come here. Let us concede to China the right to exclude aliens 
from their country. If we are to admit Chinese laborers, we 
must do it with the knowledge that they will come in ee num- 
bers and finally preponderate in the labor market. Under the 
iron law, the wages of unskilled labor sink to the lowest level 
compatible with the health of the laborer. In such a field the 
Chinaman is the fittest and would survive. wages 
the standard of living and the standard of self-respect must de- 
cline. The deniand of the labor unions that the Chinese be 


American labor with Chinese labor means that the American 
laborer must sink to the level of the Chinese ‘ 

Here the hammer fe : 

Mr, COCHRAN It to soetinont to inquine whet epocial 

r. 4 q w - 
ie the other wae 
grants. 

The incoming ea. no families. come as mere 
80j ; does not come here to re- 
main. He takes pains to: 
his bones back to China in case of death. 
for the of 
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Go into their dives, in the cellars—for many of them live in cel- 

ranged on the walls as 

—a bunk fer each Chinaman. 
laborer 


rar to their white competitors 
Mr K. If you will permit me, I will ec 
ute for the time that I take up, but I wish to attention 
to this book of evidence that was taken here in this Chinese - 
ness. It shows that in an investigation in San Francisco, in a 
cellar that was 10 aon feet, there were found 3 Chinamen mak- 
ing cigars, and benches for 15 more. That is, there were 18 China- 


; 


Hi 


room that was 10 by 15 feet square. That 
y the same idea that the gentleman is on. 
And that is true wherever the Chinaman 
Now, then, I want to institute a comparison between the 
majority report here and the minority report. What objection 
have you to the minority report? Is it too stringent? Do you 
want an exclusion act which will exclude the Chinese? As I un- 
derstand it, the bill brought in here by the minority interposes 


ld 


only such safi as experience has shown to be necessary 
existing lation. 
For my part, I ve that the expectancy of life of the young- 


est Chinaman now on this continent should be adopted 


sent out of the country. And while I have not time to go into it 
extensively, I desire to say and go on record for one that there 
are other classes to this country by thousands who ought 
to be halted at the shores of E American consuls and 
made to show a good bill of health before they set sail for 
America. Lanne . a ai 
Immigrants who come here as rage passengers. with no in- 
tention of remaining, who leave their wives and children in Eu- 
rope, are hustled into the im t station at New York and 
thence into box cars and shi into mining camps, to remain 
bares | enough to lay by a few hundred dollars and return to 
= r own country,should not be admitted to our shores. [Ap- 
plause. 
The OHAIRMAN . The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Post-Office Appropriation Bill. 


**And ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free ”—Governor 
Taft’s testimony on who killed General Luma answered—Aguinaldo’s state- 
ment—And the Filipinos—What they are, have done, and can do. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN W. GAINES, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 13, 1902. 
The House in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
loving under the bill (H. R. 11354) making for 
service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year June 30, 


Mr. GAINES of Tennessee said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: 


\ : The American people 
truth, ecg iw eo a = 
may intelligently instruct their ives in Congress. 
sd Congr ei, Having to deal ith and sto the via 
ou oceu " 
, should me content with less than the entire 
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upon the entire subject to satisfy the American peop!e as to the 
entire situation in this archipelago. 

We have opposed by force, arms, and legislation the people of 
the Philippifies and their leaders, and just in proportion as we 
learn what kind of people they are and the conditions there, in 
the same measure we learn how great or small our task is and 
how we should meet it. 

It is the wy. then, of Congress, confessedly, and those in au- 
thority, as well as the witnesses who testify on the subject, when 
they speak about conditions in the Philippine Islands, to faith- 
fully exploit all the facts within their knowledge that no injustice 
may be done. 

© man should be condemned under the American flag without 
a fair and impartial trial under the law of the land. The person 
accused should have a speedy and impartial trial—allowed to 
face his accuser with his witnesses, and, if he chooses, testify in 
his own behalf. 

No other kind of a trial will satisfy the American conscience or 
should satisfy the American Congress, and it is our duty to see 
that such rights are accorded the accused if arraigned under 
American laws. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one leader in the Philippine Islands who 
is loved to this hour and eet by the Philippine people, and 
he is being tried, not according to American law nor in a way 
that will satisfy or should satisfy the American conscience. I 
allude, of course, to Aguinaldo. ith his voice hushed and his 
hands tied, his feet shackled, imprisoned, and 10,000 miles away 
from Washington City, he is accused of a crime in his absence, 
and with no one even to read the omitted portions of the testi- 
mony bearin. co the act. This is not right. It is not just. 
We will not mefited by this. Inthe long run it will rebound 
and hurt us. 

Then let us open the books and if this leader is convicted be- 
fore the American people of a crime, then at least let it be said 
that all the evidence was in and heard before he was convicted 
and condemned. 

Governor Taft in his testimony a few days ago before the Insu- 
lar Committee of the Senate stated that he had been informed by 
General Funston that he (General Funston) had been informed 
by Aguinaldo that he (Aguinaldo) “ directed Luna’s killing.”’ 
Luna was a brother-in-law of Aguinaldo and was a distinguished 
Filipino general of the Ilocano family. 

The testimony taken in 1899 by and before the Schurman Com- 
mission, appointed by President McKinley, of Colonel Zialcita, a 
Filipino cavalry officer, shows that General Luna insulted the 
guard at Aguinaldo’s headquarters, and that General Luna and 
his companion seized the guard, and in the struggle (thus pro- 
ee by General Luna) both Luna and his companion were 
killed. 

This testimony, I think, bears the construction that Luna pro- 
voked the assault and was killed. Aguinaldo may have planned 
to have Luna killed, but I do not believe his plan was executed. 
Luna met his death by an unexpected assault brought on by him- 
self, as shown by the testimony of Zialcita, found in Volume II 
of the Schurman Commission Report, which I will now read as 
follows: 

1. 2. Will you be kind enough to give us an account of the killing of Gen- 


eral Luna’ 
A. I told everything that I saw and that I knew about toa representative 
of El . That interview tells all I know. 
2. % re ba kind enough to repeat that for our benefit? 
A. I saw death, but the occasion of his death I only know from rumor. 
3. ¢ Where were you? 

A. I wasin a house where I was waiting. in the plaza, where the convent 
and the government uarters and the church are,and commanded a 
view of the whole place. They say that Luna went up to ask for Aguinaldo, 
with Francisco Ramon, to visit do. Not finding him there, he be- 
came , and when the guard wanted to seize him 
and his com thought the man was half crazy and immediately 

sh , and the canal peburaed the fire. 

. Q. Did the guard fire on him? 
A. All of them. a eee to take him, but he had saber and revolver 
they could not do any ting else. 

5 Sy ‘as he killed by bullets, knives, or onets? 

A. knives, and probably by bullet wounds, too, for there were three or 
four Gorbaraes, and so I can not say whether entirely by bolos or bullets. 
6. ¢ What was the effect of this killing of General Luna there? 
A. I could not say exactly. At first the people were much surprised, but 
ental it was better so, because he was very cruel. He killed 
a = his own soldiers and officers and was a great tyrant. 
3 % Aguinaldo did not come back when he heard of the death of Luna? 
I could not say, whether he was told of it or whether he returned. 

I did not see his return up to the time I came away. 

8. Q. We have heard death might have been planned by Aguinaldo on 
account of jealousy between Luna and himself. Did you hear any such 


A. I could not say whether it is true or not, because I did not make any 


It not a, which was simply to find cut the 
inv Citee ot a@tatre, t heard tad news in Manila, and went euis to see 


the did not talk freely to , bec: hy 
aoe eet true; people as y to me ‘ause the greater 
I leave this official testimony, taken by American authorities, 


con- | of Tialcita, whom I have never heard of being impeached and 








whose testimony seemed to satisfy the Commission (as they took 
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no other testimony on this point), that Aguinaldo did not kill or 
plan to have killed Luna. 

I will now read the testimony of two other witnesses, both of 
whon: acquit Aguimaldo, in their ion, of this crime. 

Mr. Albert Sonnischen, an American soldier, was a prisoner in 
the Philippine Islands, and in his book entitled “Ten Months 
Cuptive Among the Filipinos ’’ (1901), at pages 242-244, says: 

Shortiy before I had listened to rumors of Luna's assassination by Agui- 
naldo’s orders circulating among the Spaniards— 

It seems the Spaniards started this story— 


and now T requested the young lieutenant (Villimor), whom I certainly put 
down as a sympathizer with the Ilocano general (Luna), for the particulars 


and his opinion of the murder. 
inaldo is not responsible for canes 8 


“No, no,” he (Villimor) protested, 
death. I happen to know the true details of personal friends of mine also 


Tlocanos, who were in Cabanatuan at the time the crime was co’ 

Then follows a description of the harsh characteristics of tone 
apd an account of the manner of the killing. I omit this now, 
but will read the conclusion: 

“We, as Tlocanos, have lost a good deal of s thy for the cause since 
then, but none of us have ever accused Aguina aldo of being the cause of 
Antonio Luna's death.” 

Tn the last graph Mr. Sonnischen, the American soldier and 
author, who had been a prisoner amongst these people, gives his 
opinion as follows: 

Such was Villimor’s account of Luna’s anmpeminadion, ws 


ores aoe all 
pa rticulars with what bas since been told me by other Fili 
ogs and Tlocanos. Never have I heard Aguinaldo Sioned or oe, both oe 


Thus speaks an American soldier and author after ten months’ 
captivity in these islands, and his book has been printed for more 
than a year, and yet nothing is heard of the testimony of Zialcita 
or of Mr. Sonnischen, taken before Insular Committee of either 
Honse. 

As stated before, Aguinaldo may have planned to kill Luna, 
but from this testimony the time and manner in which Luna was 
killed this was not the time and not the manner in which he in- 
tended to execute his crime or have it executed, nor can I see 
from this cionene that the killing occurred otherwise than as a 
result of a personal difficulty provoked by Luna. 

I will here insert the entire article on this point, as given by 
Mr. Sonnischen in his book: 

Shortly before I had listened to rumors of Luna's assassination by Agui- 
naldo’s orders circulati the 8 rds, and now I requested the 
young lieutenant, whom I ce ¥ put wn as a sympathizer with the Illo- 

cano ge neral, for the partic —o and his opinion of the murder. 

“No, no,” he protested; “Aguinaldo is not r ible ae ty death. 

I bappen to know the true details of the whole affair from nal friends 
of mine, aine EeeeeR, who were in Cabanatuan at the time iy crime was 

omsynitte 

™ “Luna, you must know, while a man of rare abilities, woken 
feriors and altogether a’ strict disciplinarian. An officer or soldier who 

ked his duty or cowardice on the hattlefield could expect n 

mercy from him, and on several occasions he had culprits executed or other- 
wise severely punished for such offenses. This severity,combined with the 
fact of his being an Docano, caused a certain faction of young Tagalog officers 
to entertaina deadly hatred of him, as many of then: f had’ already felt the 


weight of his iron hand. 
‘One eve , at Cabanatuan, and while that just then formed the 
tem. and his called upon the 


porary uarters of Aguinaldo , Luna 
president for a consultation in the convent. With him was Col. 
Reman, his chief of staff and warm personal friend. It was this — — 


on Feb led that disastrous ——_ on Manila from 
his own life whole force nearly became annihilated, ne barely aniien hong § 
is own life. 

“ At this meeti ey and Luna had an altercation about some sub- 
ject on which they held diverse but other officers present say that 
it amounted oan anepibens ly Shortly after this Luna 
and Roman or to return to their quarters. had they passed 
the convent door when se shots rang out. Le ayaa were found 
lying side by side, Luna with his em: ere one hand, Homan grasp 
pn de t vege of his broken sword, dead. About them lay three of 

. Two had a shot by Luna's revolver, the third had 
been F ron an through b y Roman's sw 

“We, ne Hiacanon have ont 8 good deal of sympathy. for the cause since 
then, but nae ee us have ever accused the cause of An- 

account of Luna's 


Raita: ean Nlocanos. Never have I heard for thet 
” ‘Piniae lh thst 1s salou eee these witnesses— 
Zialcita. Villamor, and Mr. Sonnischen—were the friendsof Luna 


— not friendly toward they acquit Aguinaldo of 


ea SS ae or — killed 


Taft, 
and more recentl a titration of Ht by General Funston a & 
banquet ew Yor myself that 
om and for some weeks before the 
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Let us see what the names of some of these officials are. Who 


illiams, i Anderson, 
Green, Bell, Commodore John D. Ford, ex Minister John Bar- 
rett, Lieutenant-Commander Calkins, Lieutenan t Hazard, who 
aided i in the capture of do, Mr. Murat Halstead, a lead- 
ing Republican, Richard y Sheridan (barrister, London), 
an ‘‘ eye-witness,’’ and others. 

Under the rule ted me to extend my remarks, I here insert 
hy Af Reg view of the Phili en Se oa 
published September 23, 1899. copy in of 

document was sent me after my return from the 
war and is now a bigh cick ta Gas SANEDEe o 
War and 18 now a in 
kindness of an Army officer it has been translated from 
into English. To every one who desires to read all the e 
before he comes to any conclusion of the cause of the Philippine 
troubles, both before and since the advent of American authority 
in that country, should carefully read this and then the various 
authorities that I shall allude to in the course of my remarks, 
The document in question reads as follows: 

True REVIEW OF THE PHILIPPINE REVOLUTION 


[B nm Emilio Aguinaldo y Famy, president of the 
Reprint by order of Sr. A. Guevara, superior aren ee | 
In the “Bicol Press,” Nueva Caceres, 

To the civilized nations, and especially to the 
ublic, is dedicated this humble work, = s 
nternational events which have occurred and 
from three ee 1c Present time, 
may know and be convinced — the a cause. 

The author offers also herein his h Sees of respect and admiration to the 

wisdom and the power = other nations, whom he salutes in the name of the 


Philippine nation with a full 
THE AUTHOR. 


see 


t rh Niles tan: 
Sot Sar ay ee 
nus to occur in the Phil- 
, and to the end that they 


he Camarines, 


I. THE REVOLUTION OF 1896. 


Spain ruled the Philippines for more than three aot a nalt ous 
ing which time abuses of the friars and of admi 
Augus' etme 


prmente of the natives, forcing them from aie Sunt to > the = st of 
throw off so heavy a yoke and begin the revolution in 
Manila and Cavite. 
In those glorious days rose Balintawak, 5 M 
Francisco de 


a Ka 
Noveleta, and San ye 


the a cna Cae followed in five da days by all the oth other towns of 
ee pr ieease aneieat is 


without the Sa of an 
execute the movement, drawn, without dou by the matte 


former. 
As to the province of Cavite, eee did indeed circulate there orders, in 
was, for the uprising, by Don Augustin Rieta, Don Candido Tirona, 
and ares lieutenants of the revolutionary troops. Yet there was no assur- 
ance that they were attended to, or even as, in fact, one of these 
orders fell into the of Spaniard, Don Seenands "mili and 
Lgevernce of the province, who Re gate we it to Ca: 
ames F neo y Erenas, who immediately ordered the re 
a 
Providence, which had without doubt indicated the hour of Filipino eman- 
cipation, protected the revolutionists, because only thus can it be explained 
how men armed with only clubs and without a neans without 


organization, could conquer 8 aie 
of Bakoor, Imus, and Novele 


forces of r 
c Delo, Same, oes Tas = to capt hameroas 1 rifles. 
oblig ptai Blanco ene ino 
the revolution by the Filipinos. pretext that he tid mph 


to be “slaughte «than en ik 
‘Gen: Bon Casnilo:Polavi on part 
Camilo Pola vate tp selhove ban of 


also at the same time ewe Apter | of the Spanish - 
‘ith 00 pen sme with vhansors end» baery 
of onl nae with energy. He scarcely, however 

of the province of Cavite, and then fell sick and gave up his 


sar erie 
Do Polewicia ha been relieved Don 
Primo de Rivera, this old ae an ee 


the prov 
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go immediately on the first steamer to Hongk to join the Admiral, who 
was there with his in Mirs Bay, = pers Chien, to which I replied 
affirmatively, immediately my to go and « > pasange and 
to prepare our journey under different names in order to maintain ourselves 
incognito on the journey, as we did coming from Hongkong to Singapore 










and exe-| Onthe 2%th I returned to take leave of to embark on the 

was sung. This Malaca. The a ha said to me that before entering the 

a which turned rt of Hongkong a launch of the A would come out to take us secretly 

ae Lieut. Col. Lg Fo the North American squadron—a secrecy which pleased me also in order to 

Rivera, of Co eee geeeenk, avoid publicity in my aalo-amamanied to me then that I should name him as 

ma ey ; cme iy —Sihackte —_ to sstete vi + Bem men org - the rates SSates in order to accomplish 
‘as a representative v- | pro! of our ndence. 

ernment of Spain? Let honsrable consciences answer. io. = — as the © government, should be Srmed I 

wo him for Ww desired, although 1 considered it 

III. NEGOFTATIONS. a poo en ttc ay Ren thi then, in case of not having the 









remain with com in so critical a situation, 
1898 there ae el himaelt to me the name of com- 
vessel of war, Petrel, soliciting a conference 


on the nights of the 16th of 
the Philippines to re- 


n 
fortune tosecure independence, I would name him fora high post in the custom- 
besides also mercantile advantages, and sharing the expenses 
of war which consul asked for his Government at Washington, since to 
“all that has been set forth the Filipinos beforehand agree as a just proof of 


gratitude. 

Then I went away with my aids, Sefiors Pilar and Leyva, to Hongkong on 
the steamer Malaca, in which port we arrived at 2on the morning of the 
ist of May without any launch coming out to meet us. On the invitation of 
the of that colony, Mr. Wildman, I went to the consulate and from 9 
to li of the eS of the same day of my arrival I conferred with him. He 
told me that Admiral Dewey had gone away to Manila without waiting for 
me, because he had received peremptory orders from his Government to at- 
tack the Spanish a leaving a mess: that he should send for me by 
a gunboat. In that conference I talked with the consul concerning the ex 
pedition of arms which I had in project and we eed that the said consul 
and the Filipino, Sefior Teodoro Sandico, should take charge of the expedi- 
tion, I one - the same night, in the power of the said gentlemen, 50,000 
pesos on 5 

A steam a. was obtainable for 15,000 pesos, and contract was made for 
the purchase of 2,000 guns at §7 a piece, and 200,000 cartridges at $33.50 per 


1,000. 

At the end of the week, the 7th of May, the American gunboat McCulloch 
arrived from Manila, ene notice of the victory of Admiral Dewey over 
the uadron, but it brought no orders to take me to Manila, and at 
Pat night I a conference with the consul at his invitation. 

The 15th of the same month the McCulloch returned again and brought 
the order tocarry me to Manila with my companions. Having been imme- 
diately notified of the embarkation by Consul Wildman and at 10 o'clock 
at night of the 16th, at the city hall of Hongkong, being accompanied by the 
consul and the commander of the ga and by Mr. Barrett, ex-secretary 
of the American embassy of the K iom of Siam, we went in an American 
launch to the Chinese port gf Kowloon, where lay that gunboat. Mr. Bar- 
rett, on taking leave, offered to visit me in the Philippines, and later kept his 
promise in Cavite and Malolos. 

Consul Wildman char, me that as soon as I should arrive in the Philip- 
ginee to establish the Filipino government under a dictatorial form and said 

t he would try by all means possible to send soon the expedition of arms, 

which in fact he did. (Note that after having received this first consign- 

rms, a @ more and more in thesincerity and good 

faith of Wildman, I char, him to send another consignment, re- 

mitting to him $67,000as a deposit for the expenses of the second consignment. 

But Mr. Wildman did not fulfill this last charge, kept that sum which, ac- 
cording to my information, he refuses to return.) 

The McCulloch leaving at 11 o’clock in the morning of the 7th of May for 
the Philippines, we came to anchor between 12 and 1 in the afternoon of May 
19 in the waters of Cavite and immediately the launch of the Admiral, with 
his adjutant and private secretary, came to take me to the Olympia, where I 
was received with my adjutant, Sefior Leyva, with the honors of a general 
by a section of marines.* 

The Admiral received me in a saloon, and after salutes of courtesy I asked 
him if all the telegrams which he had sent to the consul of Singapore, Mr. 
Pratt, relative to me were true; he answering me affirmatively and adding 
that United States had come to the Philippines to protect its natives and 
free them from the e of Spain. 

He said, besides t, America was rich in lands and money and did not 

























































to the matter in hand, I will state 
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pesos for the few days’ 
between all of us revolutionists in Biaknabato 
did not carry out their pean the money pro- 
the indemnity should not be divided, but should be ed 
arms to renew 
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by all the revolutionists, 

































Hongkong the 7th of April, 
I went and the 




















































































need colonies. He concluded b Seeing me that I must have no doubt con- 

to the interview with w took cerning the recognition of D independence on the part of the United 

— secrecy, from 9 to 12, on the States. And immediately he me if I could raise up the people against 
part of the city. . Pratt the and make 6 rapid compoign. 

ne United States and had been officially declared Lensweses Sat ove Me ee it, Lent that watil the gerivel of the 

° consignmen arms which had n rust Jonsu ildman in one of 

In the alluded to, Consul Pratt declared to me that the ports of China I could do nothing, since without arms each victory would 

not ha fulfilled their part of See Biaknabato cost many lives of brave and daring Filipino revolutionists. The Admiral 

had the to continue anew their offered to send a steamer to hurry up the consignment of arms, apart from 





and assuring me that the orders which he had given Consul Wildman, and he placed immediately 
at my disposition all the cannons which were in the vessels of the Spanish 
couniiven and 62 Mauser rifles with many cartridges, which were on the Petrel 
wT then expressed to him 2 found gratitude for t! 
en my gratitude for the generous aid which 
the United tes was giving Bo the Filipino people, as also my admiration 
for the ae and of the American people. I explained to him 
also that before I left cngkong the Filipino colony had had a meeting, in 
which they had discussed ——w that, after having conquered the 
the might have a war with the Americans because of the 
latter’s possible Il to recognize our independence, and that the Ameri- 
cans would be sure to win, because they woul find us tired, without muni- 
tions of war, and worn-out in the war against the Spaniards, and Iasked him 


my frankness. 

that he was delighted with my sincerity and believed 
that Filipinos Americans ough’ to treat among themselves, like allies 
clear]: doubts for the most perfect understand- 
ing between that,as aad ayeoty acme’, the ee 

States would recognize independence o e pio ie, guarant 
the honorable word of the Americans, of greater Gdhcary than covassents 
t can be left unfulfilled when it is desired to do so, as happened with the 
agree with the and he advised me to make immedi- 
ately a na ene, todoanything in his power torecognize 
it before the na’ represented by the different squad- 
he said that we ought to conquer the power of 
[verb “hondear ” here used probably should 
,” to wave or that banner, in order that the act might 
be more honorable in the of all the world and, above all, of the United 
and in order that Filipino vessels bearing their national flag 
pass before foreign squadrons they might inspire respect and esteem, 
*One of our States officers in Manila said to me he had talked 
~ and he told him that by orders given these marines 
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I thanked the Admiral anew for his good advice and generous offers, making 
him understand that if the sacrifice of my own life to honor the Admiral be- 
fore the United States should be necessary I was ready to sacrifice it. 

I added that with such conditions I could assure him that all the Filipino 
people would unite in the revolution to shake off the yoke of Spain, though 
some few might fail for lack of arms or “em profits. 

Thus ended the first conference wit 
nounced that I would take up my quarters in the office of the commander of 
marine in the arsenal at Cavite. 


THE REVOLUTION OF 1898. 


I returned to the McCulloch to order the discharge of the equipage and 
the materials of war which she brought, having had occasion to meet in the 
waters of Cavite various revolutionists of Bataan, to whom I gave two fold- 
ers that contained orders of uprising for that province and Zambales. 

Before landing at the arsenal I met also several boats full of revolutionists 
of Kawit, my native town, who told me that they had for two weeks been ex- 
pecting my arrival, which had been announced by the Americans themselves. 


I felt no little joy at seeing my countrymen and relatives, old companions of | 


the daring campaign of 156 to 1897. I improved the opportunity to deliver 


to them the other orders of the uprising, scarcely stopping in the office of the | 


commander of marines in the arsenal at 4im the afternoon. I continued all 
that night with my companions writing more and more orders and circulars 
to the same end. Since, without explaining how or in what manner, there 
came pouring in from all parts messengers asking news of my arrival, at the 
same time the password for the uprising against the Spaniards. 

God without doubt had designated that moment for the overthrow of the 
Spanish power in the Philippines, because my unexpected arrival could not 
have been saluted nor known with the rapidity and publicity that those facts 
demonstrated. 

Seventy-two volunteers of San Roque and Caridad, armed with Remingtons 
and Mausers, organized by the Spaniards, presented themselves the following 
day and put themselves unconditionally under my orders. At first the 
American forces were alarmed by the arrival of these volunteers, and by pre- 
caution took positions to defend the entrance to the arsenal; but being in- 
formed of the matter I went down to see the volunteers, and gave them or- 
ders to guard the post of Dalagican to prevent th¢ entrance of the Spanish 
troops, which, according to recent notice, were attempting it. 


Learning what had occurred, the Americans became tranquil, and, giving | 


the corresponding watchword to all the American force, the commander of 
the Petrel was ordered to deliver to me the f2 guns and ammunition of war 
offered by the Admiral, which was done. Then, in a little while, at about 10 
o'clock in the morning, the launches of the Petrel brought and disembarked 
in the dike of the arsenal the armament referred to. This was immediately 
distributed to those who had presented themselves, because by thousanc 
they came, begging a place in the ranks of the revolution and a gun to go to 
the advanced posts. 

On the night of that day—the 20th of Ma$—the old revolutionary chief, 
Sefior Luciano San Miguel, to-day brigadier-general, presented himself to 
me to receiveorders, which were given him, for the uprising of the provinces 
of Manila, Laguna, Batangas, Tayabas, Bulakan, Morong, Pampanga, Tarlak, 
Nueva Ecija, and others of the north of Luzon, and he went forth that very 
night to execute them. 

The 2ist, 22d, 23d, and rest of that month wes continued the inpour of 
revolutionists who presented themselves to take part in the movement, so 
that I had to leave the arsenal and go to another house in Cavite in order to 
leave quiet the marines who garrisoned the arsenal. 


V. THE DICTATORIAL GOVERNMENT. 


On the 24th the dictatorial government was established by circulating a 
proclamation which I subscribed as chief of that gorernanens. Copies of 
this document were handed to Admiral Dewey and through him to the for- 
eign consuls in Manila, although communication had been cut with the city. 
In a few days the dictatorial government was moved to the house where the 
old civil government of the Spaniards had been in Cavite, because the great 
crowd of persons who flowed hither from all parts overflowed the private 
house where we had formerly been. Here I received the pleasant notice of 
the arrival of the consignment of arms which were disembarked in the very 
dike of the arsenal under the gunboat Petrel, 1,999 rifles and 200,000 cartridges, 
with other munitions. 

I immediately sent a committee to thank Admiral Dewey for the prompt 
arrival of the ex ition, thanks to his action, informing him at the same 
time that the 3ist uf May had been fixed — to commence the operation. 
The Admiral sent his secretary to congratulate me, as also my government, 
for the animation and activity that were noted in favor of the campaign,and 
he declared to me at the same time that he believed the day fixed upon too 
near to begin the uprising, and that I ought to put it off toa more distant 
day in order that the revolutionary troops might be better organized. I 
answered him by his secretary that the Admiral might feel easy, because 
everything was prepared and the Filipinos anxious to shake off and free them- 
selves from the yoke of the Spaniards, and that this took the place of disci- 
pline, astime would prove. I thanked him, nevertheless, for his good counsel. 

I immediately ordered the distribution to the various provinces of the 
arms received, sending some to the revolutionists of Kawit, which were in- 
troduced in the night of the 27th of May into the village of Alapang. 


VI. THE FIRST TRIUMPHS. 


On the following day, the 28th of May, 1898, at the hour of the delivery of 
the arms to the people of Kawit in that town, a column of more than 276 


Spanish marines presented themselves, having been sent by the Spanish gen- | 


eral, Sefor Pefia, in pursuit of the said arms. 
There was had the first combat of the Filipino revolution of 1898, which 
we may calla continuation of the campaign of 1896 to 1897. The combat 


lasted from 10 in the morning until 3 in the afternoon, and through lack of 


ammunition the Spaniards surrendered with all their arms tothe Filipino 
revolutionists, who entered Cavite with the prisoners. I seized upon this 
glorious occasion to bring out and unfurl the national flag, which was sa- 
luted by an immense multitude with acclamations of delirious joy and great 
hurrahs for Philippine independence and for the generosity of the United 
States, the act being witnessed by various officials and marines of the 
American 
cause of the Filipinos by taking part in their natural jubilee. _ : 

This glorious triumph was the prelude to continued victories; since, on 
the 3lst day of May, the date fixed for the poem uprising, the whole islands 
rose like one man to shake off the power of Spain. ‘ 

The second triumph was in Binakayan, in a place called Polvorin, where a 
Spanish detachment com d of 250 men were attacked by revolutionists 
and surrendered in a few hours for lack of ammunition. _ 

lagain took occasion of this victory to display our national flag from the 
top of the barracks of Polvorin, which was on the seashore, in order that the 
holy sign of our liberty and independence might be seen and looked upon 
by all the war vessels which, representing all the greatest and most civil- 
ized nations of the world, were lying comers tedin the bay, Sarees the 
providential events taking place in the Philippines after more than 


hundred and fifty years of Spanish domination. 


Admiral Dewey, to whom I an.- | 








uadron, who demonstrated clearly their sympathy with the | 


| and that to this question he had replied that with his knowle 
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Scarcely an hour had when another banner of ours was seen wav- 
ing on the tower of the church of Bacoor, which was also upon the seashore. 
It was a sign of a new triumph of the revolutionists against the Spanish 
troops that garrisoned that town, com dof some 300 men, who likewise 
for lack of ammunition surrendered to the revolutionary army. 

And so the revolution went on from triumph to triumph, the Filipino peo- 
le proving thus their power and resolution free themselves from every 
oreign yoke, to live independent, as I had already affirmed to Admiral} 

Dewey. Upon these things this gentleman and his chiefs and the American 
officials warmly congratulated me and the Filipino army for these undeni- 
able aan, attested, as they were, by a great number of prisoners arriv- 
ing from all parts of Luzon in Cavite. 


VII. THE FILIPINO FLAG. 


The Ist day of September I ordered that on all Filipino ships should be dis- 
played our flag, which was complied with in the first place by the marines of 
our small fleet, composed of some eight Spanish steam launches and five other 
vessels of greater tonnage, called Taalefio, Balayan, Taal, Bulusan, and 
Purissima Concepcion, given to the Filipino government by their respective 
masters. These were immediately prepares in our arsenal to receive can- 
non, and we gave them 8 and 9 centimeter pieces, which were taken from 
the Spanish ships of the squadron. 

Oh, how beautiful and gallant is our flag unfurled in the air from the masts 
of our ships upon the very waters of the bay of Manila, alternating with the 
ensigns of other great nations before whose ships ours came and went, bear- 
ing the recent sign of liberty and peeemenoneet How respected and admired 
as borne among the — triumphant echoes of the proud Filipino army 
after it had received the surrenders of the regular forces of the Spanish Goy- 
ernment! 

The heart dilates with joy, the soul swells with pride, and patriotism is 
cheered at so great a contemplation! 

At the end of the month of June I visited Admiral Dewey, who, after hay- 
ing complimented me for the rapid ounphs of the Filipino revolution, de- 
clared to me that the German and French admirals had asked him why he 
had consented to the Filipinos using a flag not recognized aoe their ships. 

nat 1 c 1 i ge and consent 
the Filipinos were — flag; besides, by their valor and resolution in 
war against the Spaniards they deserved henceforth to use that right. 

I then broke into demonstrations of lively gratitude before so valorous and 
decided protection on the part of the admiral, and I immediately ordered that 
the Filipino fleet should carry troops to the other provinces of Luzon and the 
a of the south to carry on the war against the Spa that garrisoned 
them. 

VIII. THE EXPEDITION TO THE VISAYAS. 


This expedition was made with much good luck, our steamers returning 
without accident after having left the troops at the points eed upon. But 
the Bulusan, which went to Masbate to pick up the column of Colonel Mariano 
Riego de Dios and carry it to Samar, was sighted by the Spanish gunboats 
Elcano and Uranus, the first of which attacked the Bulusan and sunk it in 
those waters, not, however, without the Spanish ship having been made to 
suffer considerable damage by our troops. The crew of the Bulusan was 
fortunately saved by swimming to the shore. 


IX. THE STEAMER COMPANIA DE FILIPINAS. 


In a short time the Spanish steamer Compania de Filipinas presented it- 
self in Cavite, having nm seized by the revolutionists in the waters of 
Aparri. Immediately it was provided with artillery and sent with troops to 
Olongapo, but it was necessary to order another of our gunboats to bring her 
back, by request of Admiral Dewey, in order to settle the claim made by the 
French consul for that vessel. The Admiral], having been informed that the 
Compania de Filipinas had been seized under the § ish flag, abstained 
from entering further into the matter and returned the claim to the French 
consul, coceeng that he and his forces had nothing to do with the matter. 

Thus ended this incident, which demonstrates clearly the recognition and 
protection which Admiral Dewey gave to the Filipino revolution. 

The Filipinas, for so the steamer in question was thenceforth called, con- 
tinued her journey to Olongapo, and upon her return brought the troops to 
liberate from the power of Spain the provinces of the valley of Cagayan and 
the Batanes Islands. This vessel, which again chan name and is now 
called Luzon, went und in the Cagayan from an accident to its machinery. 

In all the expeditions our vessels before setting sail saluted the Olympia as 
the flagship, thereby fulfilling the duty of international courtesy, our salutes 
being answered with like demonstrations of friendship. 


X. THE PROCLAMATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


The dictatorial government prepared the proclamation of Filipino inde- 
pendence in the town of Kawit for the 12th of June. Infact Isenta commission 
to acquaint the Admiral with it, inviting him at the same time to be present 
at the act, which took place with all solemnity. The admiral sent his secre- 
tary to excuse me,* alleging that it was mail day. 

At the end of the month of June the Spanish gunboat Leyte fled for Ma- 
nila from the rivers of Macabebe, where she had m besieged by the forces 
of General Torres. She carried a part of the troops and volunteers which 
the Filipino Colonel Don Eugenio co commanded; but having been seen 
by an American cruiser, she voluntarily surrendered. Admiral Dewey «le 
livered to me all the prisoners and all the arms except the steamer, but later 
claimed the return of the prisoners after the capitulation of Manila 

On the 4th of July the first military expedition of the United States ar- 
rived under command of General Anderson and was lodged in the arsenal! of 
Cavite. This worthy general visited me in the office of the Filipino govern- 


| ment in Cavite, a matter of etiquette which I returned immediately, and 


which is performed in all cases between two friendly and allied chiefs. In 
our conferences General Anderson solemnly ratified to me the promises 0! 
Admiral Dewey, affirmi upon his word of honor that America has not 
come to the Philippines either to make war upon its natives or to conque! 
our territory, but indeed only to liberate the Filipino people from the op- 
pressive Government of Spain. ae 

A little before the arrival of this military ex ition and of those w hic i 
afterwards came with General Merritt, Admiral Dewey sent his secretary t0 
the dictatorial government asking my permission to put the American tri Ps 
in Tumbo and Maytubig, places o. Meee me and Pasay. To all of thist a 
dictatorial government acceded, owing to the honorable promises of Admira 
Dewey above set forth. a by 

In the same munth of July, the Admiral came to Cavite, accompanic( y 
General Anderson, and after salutes of courtesy, said to me, “ You mave se : 
confirmed all that I have said to you and promised.” “How beautiful y: = 
flag is. It has a triangle and resembles that of Cuba. Will you give me 
as a memento when I return to America?” ae 

I answered that I was convinced (or satisfied) by his honorable wor ; be 
there was no need to extend in writing the things upon, and that 
far as the flag was concerned he might count upon it as though it \ 
already in his possession. 


®“ His absence” first translation.—J. W. G 
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Dewey continued: ‘‘ Writings are not fulfilled where there is no honor, 


occurred with what you agreed upon with the Spaniards, who fell 
Sore i what had been written and signed. Trust in my word, because I 
answer for it, that the United States will recognize the independence of the 
country. But I recommend to you to observe for the present much secrecy 
in all that we have spoken of andagreed upon. And, besides, I beg you to 
have patience if our soldiers trample upon some Filipino, since as volunteers 
they are as yet without discipline.” 

Tanswered the Admiral that I would remember his recommendation about 
reserve. and that as concerned the abuses of the soldiers proper orders bad 
already been given in that matter, giving at the same time like notice to the 
Admiral with respect to our soldiers. 


XI. THE SPANISH COMMISSION, 


The Admiral, changing suddenly the course of the conversation, asked me 
why the inhabitants of 
done’ Can it be true that they accept autonomy offered by General Augustin 
with the assembly of representatives? Can it be true, as he had heard, that 
a commission of Filipinos had left Manila to propose the acceptance of that 
autonomy and to recognize you as general, as also your companions? 

I answered that the people of Man}/a are not rising because they have no 


arms, and because, as merchantsand proprietors which they are, they fear to | 


rise lest the Spaniards should get possession of their riches and burn and de- 
stroy; in consequence of which they rents accept autonomy for the pur- 
pose of deception. But Itold him that 
were partisans in our independence, as would be proven the day Manila 
ae be taken by our troops. Then I believed that the inhabitants of 
Manila will celebrate with us the independence of the Philippines, making 
new demonstrations of adherence to our government. is 

I told him also that it was true that there had come a mixed commission 


in the name of General Avgustin and of Archbishop Nozaleda, which com- | 


mission had declared to me that it was forced to come by the Spaniards, but 
that it had de‘ronstrated their adherence to our cause. The individuals of 


nila do not rise as those of the provinces have | 


_ The uproar being heard by our troops, they immediately hastened to the 
aid of their friends and allies, putting the Spaniards to flight and recaptur- 
ing the guns and cannon, which were returned to the Americans by the law 
of good friendship.» 

eneral Noriel opposed this return, alleging that the arms did not belong 
to the Americans now, since the Filipino forces took them from the Spaniards; 
but I did not listen to this reasoning of my general, but, in terms, ordered 
the return of the arms to the Americans, thereby clearly and evidently 
demonstrating the sincere friendship of the Filipinos. 

These guns and cannons, with much ammunition, were thereupon returned 
to those who were then our allies, although Genera! Noriel and his troops 
had captured tliem at the cost of the lives of many companions.* A short 
time afterwards more American reenforcements arrived. and again Admiral 
Dewey, through his secretary, asked for more trenches for his army, alieg- 
ing that those which had already been given were not sufficient, and I gave 
them the line of trenches up nearly to Pasay. 


X111.—THE 15TH OF AUGUST. 


The 15th of August arrived. when I noted a general movement of attack 
against Manila «n the part of the American squadron and of the land forces 
under command of General Anderson in Paranaque. 

Immediately I ordered my troops to attack along the whole line. Gen. 


| Pio del Pilar succeeded in entering by Sampalok and attacked the Spanish 


the commission explained to me that the Spaniards had recommended to | 


them to say that they came of their own motion, without being sent and 
without being led thereto by the Spanish authorities, pretending to be faith- 
ful representatives of all the people of Manila, and that they should assure 
me that, provided autonomy should be accepted, General Augustin and 
Archbishop Nozaleda would recognize me and my companions as generals, 
giving me a million pesos, the indemnity not received from the eake of Biak- 
na-bato, and besides, great gratifications and salaries in the assembly of re- 
presentatives; that to these promises the commissioners themselves gave no 
credit, although some advi that the money be accepted to get it out of the 
Spanish Government treasury and as a contribution of the Filipinos. The 
commissioners concluded by assuring me that they would rise in Manila if 
they were furnished arms, and that the best thing that I could do was to at- 
tack Manila at the places which they designated as the weak points de- 
fended by Spanish detachments easy to surround. 

I thanked the commission for their sincerity and frankness and told them 


sent them that they had not been received for the lack of credentials, and 
that although they should have had these credentials, according to what they 
had seen and heard from other revolutionists, Don Emilio Ageiaaie would 
not have accepted their propositions of autonomy because the Filipino peo- 
ple had sufficient intelligence to govern themselves and were tired of being 
martyred by the abuses of a foreign power; wherefore they desired no more 
than their independence, and so the Spaniards might prepare to defend their 
sovereignty, because the Filipino army would attack them hard and contin- 
uously until they took Manila. 5 
Talso charged the commissioners to say to Nozaleda that he was abusing 
much his high office, conduct contrary to the precepts of the high pontift; 
that if he did not mend his ways he should see me the day he least expected, 
and see me prepared to bring to light things that would fill him with shame; 


and that he knew that, together with Augustin, he had commissioned four | 


Germans and five Frenchmen who, in disguise, were to assassinate me, in the 
mistaken hope, without doubt, that I being dead the Filipino people would 
submit tranquilly to the sovenngas of Spain—a most egregious error, be- 
cause if I had been assassinated the Filipino people would have continued 
with greater warmth the revolution. Other men would have arisen like me 
to avenge my death. 

_ And finally I recommended to the commissioners that they tell the inhab- 
itants of Manila to go on about their business, to be tranquil concerning our 


Government, whose line of conduct was rectitude and justice, since we had | 


no friars to corrupt those civic virtues which the roa government is try- 
ing to show before the eyes of all nations. Then tha 

their business and not try to come out from Manila to this camp, where there 
were fewer resources, and because there were already too —— people who 
were serving the Government and in the Army. If we lacked anything, it 
was arms. 

The commission asked me what conditions the United States would impose 
and what advantages they would give the Filipino people; to which I replied 
that it was difficult to answer this question in view of the promise I had 
made to keep silent concerning the terms of the agreement, and I limited 
myself to inviting their attention to the actsof sovereignty which our dicta- 
torial government was exercising, especially in the waters of the bay. 

These words made much impression on the Admiral, even to the extent 
of causing him to interrupt the translation of ay eres by the interpreter, 
Senor Leyva, and he interpolated me, saying, ‘* Why have you revealed our 
Secret? Do you mean to say that you are not fulfilling our agreement as to 
silence?” T answered him that no revelation had been made of the secret re- 
lating tohimand the consul. The Admiral, thanking me for my reserve, took 


leave with General Anderson, not without requesting me to suspend for the 


time being the attack upon Manila, because they were studying a plan to take 
With his forces the walled city, leaving the taking of the suburbs to ours. 
He charged me, nevertheless, to study for my part the other plan to com- 
bine it with his, to all of which I agreed. 


XII. NEW AMERICAN TROOPS. 


ma a short time American troops arrived, and with them General Merritt. | 


; le secretary of the Admiral, with two chiefs, presented himself to the dic- 
fan ial government to ask wee ee to occupy our trenches at Maytubig 
er the seacoast to the high road, where they joined with the Filipino troops 
nv occupied Pasay and Singalong. To this I acceded also, owing to the 
“olemnly repeated promises of the Admiral and natural hopes born of them 
‘ 7. erning the support and recognition of our independence. 
@ en days after t 6 occupation of Mazsauig by the American forces the 
Spaniards, who were in front, fortified in the Polvorin of San Antonio Abad, 
) “rning of it, during the night surprised the American out which, 
th ing weak, had no more time than to leap out of bed and double back upon 
ielr center, abandoning their rifles and six cannons. * 


* This was read to me by an Army officer who said these statements were - 


it occurred,—J, 


true, one of his py officers so informing me [him], who was present when 


they should go on witl : , 
oo | strange proceeding from the seat of government, which was then in Malolos, 


trusted thatall the Filipinos of Manila | troops that were defending the suspension bridge. These fell back toward 


the bridge of Spain. The column of our Gen. Gregorio H. del Pilar took the 


|} suburb of Pretil, Tondo, Divisoria, and Paseo de Azcarraga, to the north of 


Manila; and the column of General Noriel, in the direction of Pasay, took 
the suburbs of Singalong and Pako, following the American column and 
flanking the Spanish forces that defended the line of San Antonio Abad. 

When this was seen by the Spanish chiefs, they ordered their troops to 
retire toward the walled city, whereupon the American forces that occupied 
the trenches in front entered without firing a shot, through the suburbs of 
Malate and Ermita. But there they encountered the troops of General 
Noriel, who had taken possession of the suburbs named, and established his 
quarters in the convent of Malate and Ermita, in the buildings of the old ex- 
position of the Philippines, in the normal school, and in the house of Sefior Perez 
in Pako. In Santa Ana, eastern part of Manila, General Ricarte, aided by 
the troops of General Pio del Pilar, succeeded in cutting off fiye columns of 
Spaniards. 

XIV. THE FIRST CLOUDS. 


Our men saw the American forces disembark upon the beach of the Lu- 


| neta and the penne of Santa Lucia, and the attention of all was attracted 


by the fact that the Spanish soldiers who were on the city wall did not fire 
upon these troops—a mystery which at nightfall was explained by the news 
of the capitulation of the town, made by General Sefor Jaudenas to the 
American general, Mr. Merritt. a capitulation which the American generals 
had kept secret in violation of the agreement with Admiral Dewey concern- 


| ing the formation of plans to attack and take Manila with the two armies, 
that they might withdraw in security, and that they should tell those who had | 


American and Filipino, together and in combination. 
This inexplicable conduct of the American leaders was made more evident 


| by the telegrams which General Anderson on the aforesaid day, the 13th, 
| directed to me from Maytubig, asking me to order our troops not to enter 


Manila. This request was denied, because it was contrary to the agreement 


| and to the high limits of the revolutionary government, which, after under- 





going the immense labor of besieging Manila two months and a half and sac- 
rificing thousands of lives and tens of thousands of material interests, could 
not surely have done so with any other object than that of capturing Manila 
and the Spanish garrison that defended the town with firmness and tenacity. 

But General Merritt, tenacious of his proposition, asked me now, not 
through the Admiral, but through Major Bell, to withdraw my troops from 
the suburbs to prevent danger of conflicts, which are ever to be feared ina 
double military occupation, and also thereby avoid for the American troops 
ridicule. And he offered in his three letters to negotiate after his plans had 
been carried out, to which I acceded, but not right away and all at once, 
but to withdraw our troops gradually to the blockhouses, that all the inhab- 
itants of Manila might be witnesses of our military deeds and of such preg- 
nant conduct with our American allies. 

Up till then and up to the date when the Americans openly began hostili- 
ties against us I had entertained in my soul deeply founded hopes that the 
American chiefs would cause their agreements, orally had with the chiefs of 
the Filipino revolution, to stand with their own Government, notwithstand- 
ing the signs to the contrary that were noted in their conduct, above all, in 
that of Admiral Dewey, who, without any reason whatever, one day in Oc- 
tober, seized all our vessels and launches. When I was informed of this 


I sent a committee to General Otis to treat about the matter, who sent it on 
to the Admiral recommended. But they were not received by the Admiral, 
notwithstanding General Otis’s recommendation. 

Notwithstanding this conduct of the American leaders, so contrary to all 


| agreements and arrangements above referred to, I continued observing to- 


ward them the same friendly attitude, sending a commission which went to 


| take leave of General Merritt when he went away to Paris. After the Gen- 


eral had given thanks for this act, he was kind enough to declare to our 
commissioners that he would defend the Filipinos in the United States. I 


| also sent to Admiral Dewey a dagger, with its scabbard all of silver, and a 


cane of the finest wood, with a gold head worked by the best Filipino silver- 
smith, remembrances of affection and old friendship, which the Admiral ac- 
cepted, thus and to a certain extent consoling my afflicted spirits and the 
spirit of all those Filipinos composing the revolutionary government, and 
renewing in all our hearts the flattering and deceptive hopes of an arrange- 
ment with Admiral Dewey. 

XV. FALSE HOPES. 


But such hopes disa red when notice was received that Mr. Dewey had 
been working and was thus working against the revolutionary government by 
the order of His Excellency Mr. McKinley, who, controlled by the imperialist 
party, had decided to annex the Philippines, yielding, perhaps, to the ambi- 
tion to exploit the immense natural riches that our virgin soil concealed. 

This notice fell like a flash of lightning in the camp of the revolution. 
Some cursed the hourand the day that we had orally treated with the Ameri- 
cans; others censured the fact that we had yielded the suburbs. The greater 
part advised to send a commission to General Otis to draw out frank declara- 
tions upon the situation and to block out a treaty of friendship, if the United 
States would recognize our independence, or to break out into actual hos- 


| tilities if this was refused. 


In such a grave situation I advised moderation and prudence to all, as I 
still had hope in the justice and rectitude of the Congress of the United 
States, believing that it would not approve the tendencies of the imperialistic 
party, but would listen to the voice of Admiral Dewey, who, as the high 
representative of America in these islands, concerted and arranged with me 
and the Filipino people to recognize our independence. 


»Corroborated by Richard Brinsley Sheridan, barrister at law, Inner 
Temple, London, “an eye-witness,” in his book The Filipino Martyrs, p. 63. 
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In no other way in fact was so grave an affair to be looked upon, since if 
America intrusted to Admiral Dewey the honor of its arms in so foreign a 
land, well also might the Filipinos trust in the honorable promises of such a 
perfect gentleman and brave sailor, feeling sure that the great and noble 
American people would not abandon and expose to ridicule the illustrious con- 
queror of the Spanish uadron. 

I was further induced to this judgment by the cireumsfance no less evi 
dent and notorious that the other American leaders who arrived after the 
celebrated victories of Admiral Dewey—Generals Merritt, Anderson, and 
Otis—proclaimed to the Filipino people that America came not to conquer 
territory, but to free their inhabitants from the oppression of Spanish sov- 
ereignty. s 

It would be, therefore, to expose also the honor of these chiefs to universal 
ridicule should the United States fail to stand by their official and public con- 
duct, but annex the islands by conquest. 


XVI. THE AMERICAN COMMISSION, 


With such wise and well-founded reflections I continued to calm the minds 
of my revolutionist companions until the official notice arrived that the Gov- 
ernment of Washington, on the motion of Admiral Dewey, had arranged for 
the coming of a civil commission to come to an understanding with the Fili- 
met in order to reach an agreement about the definite government of the 
islands. 

Joy and satisfaction again sprang up in the minds of all Filipino revolu- 
tionists, and I then arranged to name a commission that should receive the 
American Commissioners and at the same time gave strict orders to all to 
keep in the greatest harmony with the Americans, to tolerate and to pass 
over the abuses and aggressions of the soldiery, since it would be bad for the 
Commission which was expected to find us at outs with the American forces. 

But the abuses of the Americans were becoming in many cases intolerable. 
In the market of Arroceros, under pretense of being “ only _ ae. | they 
killed a woman and a child, causing indignation on the part of the multi- 
tude that filled the place. 

My aids who had passes to enter Manila, armed and in uniform, were an- 
noyed with repeated detentions by all guards that they passed, by which it 
was clearly seen that it was the intention to provoke them with public ridicule. 

And while all these annoyances were being given our men the American 
eoneee and officers who entered our camp were treated with deference and 

<indness. 

In Lacoste street an American watchman shot a little child 7 years old be- 
cause the latter had taken a banana from a Chinaman. 

Searches of houses were as annoying as in the time of the Spaniards and 
the American outposts invaded our lines, provoking our sentinels. In short, 
it would be to make this writing too long should I relate one after another 
the abuses and aggressions committed by the American soldiery in those 
days of general anxiety. 

Abuses seemed to have been ordered, or at least officially tolerated, with 
the evident intention of provoking us toastruggle. Our spirits were greatly 
pr »voked, but the Filipino government, which had assumed the msi- 

bility of the acts of its people, by prudent orders continually repeated, tried 
to preserve peace, advising all who suffered by ~~ — to bear with pa- 
tience and forbearance until the arrival of the civil commission. 





XVII, IMPOLITIC ACTS. 


In this wretched and critical situation,and before the arrival of the much- 
desired American Civil Commission, it occurred to General Otis, military 
governor of the American forces, to put in effect two most impolitic acts— 
one, the order to search our telegraph office in to street in Tondo, 
closing up the machinery,and detaining the official, Sefior Reyna, in the for- 
tress of Santiago under pretext that he was —— against the Americans. 

How and why was Sefor Reyna conspiring? ould it not have been suffi- 
cient for the Filipino government to have given the order to attack for our 
whole 8,000 men to have entered into an immediate struggle with the forces 
of the United States? Was it necessary to conspire when this power was in 
our hands? And above all, was a telegraph rator to mix himself up in af- 
fairs of war when an army existed to whom that Sat Dosengedt 

The intention to annoy and directly ridicule the ipino government in 
order to provoke it toa struggle is thus seen. It is to be noted that this act 
was not done by the soldiery but by General Otis himself, whose imperial- 
istic policy was not pleased by the arrival of the Civil Commission and much 
less that that Commission should find the a in a state of peace, be- 
cause it was evident to the General, as to all the world, that the Filipinos 
would have come to an understanding and friendly settlement with the Com- 
mission had this Commission arrived and found a state of peace. 

The Filipinos would have received this Commission with demonstrations of 
true affection and complete adhesion as the honorable agents of great Amer- 
ica. The Commissioners could have gone through all of our provinces plainly 
seeing and observing order and tranquillity in all our territory. It would 
have seen the fields worked and sown. It would have examined our consti- 
tution and public administration with perfect tranquility, and would have 
felt and enjoyed that ineffable enchantment of our oriental manner, a mix- 
ture of abandon and kindness, of warmth and coldness, of confidence and 
seagician, which marks our relations with strangers, with a thousand agree- 
able colors. 

Ah! but neither General Otis nor the imperialists desired them to take such 
a journey. It was better for their criminal intentions that the American 
commissioners should find the desolation of war in the nes, and 
should, from thevery moment of their arrival,smell the fetid odor of American 
and Filipino corpses blended. It was better for their plans that the gentleman, 
Mr. Schurman, president of the Commission, should not be able to go out 
from Manila, but should be limited only to hearing the few Filipinos who, 
ied by reasons of money, were partisans of the imperialists. __ 

It was better that the Commission should look at the Filipino problem 
through flames, through the whistling of balls, and through the ws of 
all unchained passion in order that it mig not form any exact judgmentor 
idea of the proper and natural terms of the problem. Ah! it was better, in 
short, that the Tl oentasion should return discouraged at not having obtained 
peace, and should blame me and the other Filipinos, when I and all the Fili- 
pino people desired that this should be made yesterday, before this, but 
worthy ee yee peace = the —— States and the Filipino republic, 
to the end t it be sincere and pe ual, : rl tes 

The other impolitic act committed by General Otis was the publication of 
the proclamation of the 4th of January, establishing in the name of President 
McKinley American sovereignty in these islands, with threats of ruin, death, 
and desolation to everyone who would not oe it. 

I, Emilio Aguinaldo, humble servant of all, but president of the Filipino 
republic, charged, however, with watching over the libertice and the inde- 
pendence of the = have a me - — Se nae Seemny 
charge, distrusted for the first time onor 0! Americans, an - 
stood from thenceforth that this proclamation of General Otis had passed all 


the limits of prudence, and that there was no remedy except to resist with 
arms such an unjust and unexpected proceeding on the part of the leader of 
the friendly army. 

I protested then against this proclamation, threatening also to begin hos- 
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tilities immediately, since the whole people were shouting “ t ” declar- 
ing with foundation that the announced Civil Commission which been 
asked for by Admiral Dewey was a farce, and that what General Otis had 
pretended was only to entertain us in order to bring reenforcements and more 
reenforcements from the United States, in order to crush at a single blow our 
new and ill-armed army. 

But General Otis acted for one time with diplomacy, and wrote to me, by 
conduct of his secretary, Mr. Carmen, a letter inviting the Filipino govern- 
ment to send a commission to come toan understanding with another one, 
of Americans, about a friendly arrangement between both parties. Al- 
though I did not trust in the sincerity of the friendly propositions of the Gen- 
eral, whose decided intention to prevent the commission from finding a state 
of peace was already proven, I nevertheless yielded to his invitations, as 
much because I saw it officially confirmed, by order of the $th of January, 
given by the General, as in order to demonstrate before the whole world my 
evident desires to preserve peace and friendship with the United States, 
solemly agreed'upon with Admiral Dewey. 


XVIII. THE MIXED COMMISSION. 


The conferences of the commission composed of Americans and Filipinos 
were held in Manila from the llth to the 3lstof January. They showed with 
clearness the desires of our people to be recognized as an independent nation. 

They set forth with frankness the complaints of the Filipino people against 
the abuses and aggressions of the soldiery, and they were heard attentively 
and kindly by the American commissioners. 

The latter replied that they were without power to recognize the Filipino 
government, but that their mission was limited to hearing and gathering 
the wishes of our people,and transmitting them faithfully to the Govern- 
ment at Washington, which alone could decide definitely the matter. These 
conferences were thus concluded in the greatest harmony, auguring better 
and more definite days of peace until the date when Mr. McKinley should 
answer General Otis’s telegrams transmitting our desires with favorable 
recommendation, as was said by the American commissioners. 


XIX. OUTBREAK OF HOSTILITIES. 


And when I, the governor, the congress, and the entire people were await- 
ing so desired a rerr yielding for the most part to the most flattering im- 
pressions, the fatal day, the 4th of February, came, on the night of which the 
American forces suddenly attacked all our lines. These lines were certainly 
almost_abandoned, because, as it was Saturday, the eve of a feast day, our 
generals and some other of our noted leaders haa asked permission to go home 
to their respective families. 

Gen. Don Panteleon Garcia was the only one who at that critical moment 
was at his post of Maypajo, north of Manila, since Generals Noriel, Rizal, and 
Ricarte and Colonels San Miguel, Calles, and others were out of camp en- 
joying their permissions to be absent. 

General Otis, according to true information, telegraphed to Washington 
that the Filipinos had been the aggressors against the American army. 
President McKinley read the telegram before the Senate, which was discuss- 
ing the ratification of the treaty of Paris of December 10, 1898, in so far as it 
related to the annexation of the Philippines, and he obtained by this crim- 
inal means the approval of the whole treaty only by 3 votes, which were 
gen under protest in doing soin consideration of the state of war in the 
islancs. 

So singular a comedy could not last long, because we Filipinos never were 
the aggressors against the American forces, to whom we had sworn friend- 
ship,and in whose power we expected to find the protection necessary to ob- 
tain from other nations the official recognition of our independence. 

The doubt of the first few moments was great, but it soon yielded to the 
serene grave rays of the light of truth. ; 

When sensible persons considered the acts of Mr. McKinley in sending 
troops and more troops to Manila after making the armistice and even after 
peace with Spain; when they reflected that he had gone on coming © send 
the civil commission to arrange a treaty of friendship with the Filipinos; 
when they knew the facts that preceded my alliance with Admiral Dewey, 

repared and arranged by Consuls Pratt and Wildman, of Singapore and 
Hongoone: when they fully understood the true state of things in the Philip- 
pines the 4th of February; when they knew that the Filipinos were expect- 
ing the reply of Mr. McKinley to General Otis’s telegram communicating the 
eful desires‘of the Filipino people to liveas an independent nation; when, 
nally, they fixed their attention on the terms of the treaty of Paris, whose 
approval in so far as related tothe annexation of the Philippines was greeted 
with shouts of jubilee and satisfaction by the imperialist party, directed by 
Mr. McKinley, then they opened their eyes to the light of truth and per- 
ceived clearly the low, egotistic, and pees Pe which Mr. McKinley 
had followed with us Filipinos, pitilessly sac es to his immoderate am- 
bition the honor of Admiral Dewey by exposing this worthy gentleman and 
illustrious conqueror of the Spanish squadron to universal ridicule, because 
no other deduction is possible from the fact that about the middle of May, 
1898, the McCulloch, a war vessel of the United States, brought me with my 
revolutionary companions from Hongkong, by direction of the Admiral, and 
is to-day devoted to bombarding the ports and cities of the revolution, whose 
principle is liberty and independence. f ‘ 
“ <7 facts related are recent and ought to be kept still fresh in the memory 
of all. 7 

Those who in May of 1898 admired the valor of Admiral Dewey's marines 
and the humane sentiments of that illustrious leader, who lent visible sup- 
port to an oppressed ple inorder that ———_ be free and independ- 
ent, can eurety never harmonize the present inhuman war with those elevated 
and honorable sentiments. i 

I will pass over the cruelties with which from the outbreak of hostilities 
General Otis treated the Filipinos, aooneey shooting many who would not 
sign the writing begging autonomy. I will say nothing of the abuses of 

wer which the American soldiers committed inst the innocent and de- 

enseless citizens of Manila, shooting children and women for looking out at 
the balconies, leveling houses at midnight, breaking open boxes and ¢ nawers 
and carrying away money, jewels, and whatever objects of value they found; 
breaking chairs, tables, and looking-glasses which they could not carry off, 
because, in brief, they are the consequences of war, though not_of civilized 
war; but what I will not pass over is the inhuman conduct of General Ot : 
toward the Filipino army, when, in order to arrange a treaty of peace W . h 
the civil ———— presided —— ee, I three times senta 
messenger asking the suspension of hostilities. i 

General Otis refused so just and prudent a request, and re lied that he 
would not suspend hostilities until the Filipino army had laid down thei! 
arms. * 

What? Did that army deserve no consideration on the part of General oe 
and the American forces? Had the important services rendered ay See 
ipino army to the American in the war nst the Spaniards m? - : 
gotten? Had General Otis forgotten the favor which the Filipino army 


*No suspendia hostilidades mientras el ejercito Filipino no depusesiera las 
armas, 
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ea him when it gave up to him and his forces the suburbs and the 

a iecbhouses which it had taken with so many sacrifices? Why did General 
Otis impose for peace so hummilia condition upom an army w together 
with the American ier fh had peared out. its ee aan whose bravery and 
heroism had been lau by Admiral Dewey and ot American leaders? 

This inexplicable ee the tof General Cm, pas onary 

ws of interna right —e honor, is proof most eloquen 
‘e oe aied intention to render useless . Schurman’s pacific mission. 
What peace can be @ to the thunder of cannon and the hiss of bullets? 
What kind of proceeding has General Brooke been carryingon and is now 
carrying on in Cuba? Do not the Cubans continue to bear r arms while 
at the same they are treating of peace and the future of that island? 
‘And are we, peradventure, less worthy than those revolutionists of liberty 
i ndence? 

7 oe so P ines! Blame your riches and your beauty for the great 
misfortune that is ing upon your faithful soms! You have awake the 
ambition of the imperialists and expansionists of North America, and both 
have sunk their sharp claws into your entrails! Beloved mother, sweet 
mother! We are here to defend your liberty and nce to death! 
We do not. want war; on the contrary, we desire a ; but peace that will 
not color your cheek nor stain with shame nor sh your brow; and we 
swear to you and promise that America, with all her power and riches, 
shall perhaps be able to annihilate us, killing us all, but enslave us, never! 

No, no; it was not this humiliation which I arranged in Singapore with the 
American consul, Mr. Pratt. Such was not the agreement which I stipu- 
lated with Mr. Wildman, consul at Hongkong. It is not, finally, the submis- 
sion of my beloved country to a new foreign yoke which ‘Aduniral Dewey 

ymised me. 
Prvrrtain it is that the three have abandoned me and forgotten that I was 
sought by them and brought from my banishment and deportation; forgot- 
ten. also. that none of the three had solicited my services for American sov- 
ereignty, paying the expenses of the Pilipino revolution, for which, evidently, 
he have sought and brought me to your beloved breast. 

Ift 


here is, as I believe, a God, root and fountain of all justice, one an eter- | 


nal judge of international contentions, He will not long delay, sweet mother, 
to save you from the claws of your unjust.enemies. I believe it as I believe 
in the honor of Admiral Dewey... I expect it, as I rely upon the rectitude of 
the great people of the United States, where, if there are ambitious imperi- 
alists, there exist also valiant circles of defenders of the humane doctrine of 
the immortal Monroe, Franklin, and Washington, unless the race of virtuous 
citizens, glorious founders of the actual of the North American 
Republic, has decreased so much that their beneficent and legitimate influ- 
ence is overridden the erful ambitions of expansionists. In this un- 
happy case, is it not better to die than be slaves? 7 

O reasonable American people, deep is the admiration produced in all 
the Filipino people and their new army by the valor of all your soldiers and 
leaders. Too weak are we before such Titans of the ambitious Ceesarist pol- 
icy of your present governor to resist their brave onset. means are 
scarce; but we will continue in this unjust strugel , bloody and unequal, not 
from love of war, because we hate it, but to defend our undeniable rights to 
liberty and independence, so dearly bought,and our territory, threatened by 
the ambition of a party that is trying to mbiugt us. 2 

Pitiable is the war! Horrible its carnage! eae Ss are perish- 
ing in the furor of its combats, leaving mothers, wi s,and sons. North 
America may perhaps be able to shut her eyes upon the misfortunes she is 
heaping on us, but what her people will not undoubtedly consent to is the 
continued sacrifice of her sons, the weeping of mothers, widows, and sons 
for the mere caprice of sustaining a war contrary to her honorable tradi- 
tions proclaimed Washington and Jefferson. E 

Turn, then, O North American people, to your legendary liberties; raise 
your hands to your hearts and tell me, would it please you if, in the course 
»f events, No America should find herself in the situation of a weak and 
oppressed people, and the Philippine nation, free and powerful, at war with 
your oppressors, should solicit your aid and promise to free you from so 
grievous a yoke and then, after conquering yourenemy with youraid, should 
subjugate ra and deny you that liberty? 

_ Civilized people, honorable inhabitants of the United States, to whose 
high and right consideration ! submit this unhappy paper, here you have the 
providential facts that brought forth the Filipino republic, whose existence 
has been unjustly denied, and a nation of whom, though unworthy, God has 
made me the prineipal agent. 

The truth hereof rests in the word of the president of this republic and in 
the honor of a whole people of 8,000,000 souls, who for more than three years 
have borne the sacrifice of lives and property of their heroic sons to obtain the 
just recognition of her natural rights of liberty and independence. 

_ If you will = me the honor to receive and to read this writing, and 
judge it then impartially, declaring solemnly on which side are justice and 
right, then I shall remain eternally grateful. 

Your respectful servant. 
EMILIO AGUINALDO. 
TARLAC, September 23, 1899. 


_John D. Ford, fleet engineer of the Pacific coast of the United 
States Navy, in his book entitled ‘‘An American Cruiser in the 


x 


East,” pages 491 and 500, says: 


On the 20th of May Aguinaldo, the native insurgent leader, with members 
of his staff, arrived at Cavite and immediately began to assemble his follow- 
ers, since which time these brave have captured au all the Spanish 
str ngholds in the province of Cavite, taken thousands of prisoners, and 
armed themselves by their captures. They have worked their way to the 
outposts of Manila and control all the country about it. 

A guinaldo’s native forces moved into old Cavite, the adjoiming towns, and 
cone to Manila, to make room for our troops, who soon fraternized with 
: - ~- Sasol SS Pe natives regard our people “ — liberators 

ym i ish crue i i 
help onthe _ 4 oppression, and do everything in their power to 

U. S. S. BALTIMORE. 
Manila, August 18, 1898. 

As soon as the Spanish fleet had been annihilated the peurpente began to 
sesem ble about Cayite, and on May 20 General A ldo and staff arrived 
Ne Hongkong and began operations against the Spaniards on the lard side. 
é ss people of the neighboring provinees were soon under arms, and the in- 
: ‘ stment of Manila was Captures. of small detachments of Spanish 
‘ me were of almost daily occurrence, and the arms and ammunition cap- 
wari this way supplied the insurgents with the means of continuing the 
‘ Many of the insurgents were armed with machetes, spears, axes, or bows: 
an Arrows, and their commissary was of the poorest kind—a handful or two 

rice, a few eggs, and an oeeasional fowl, which were contributed by friends 


of thelr cause, was about the extent of it; and on this fare made long, 

hand aaarches, burrowed trenches, and ta hand-to- 
and fight with their enem up to the Malate fort and magazine. 

The insurgehts seon had the neighboring provinces in their possession, 


| 
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and invested Manila on the land side, and a struggle for the possession of the 
magazine and Fort Malate went on day and night with varying success. 


Mr. Ford then says: 


The insurgents held many meeti 
July 1 General Aguinaldo proclaime 
the following declaration: 

1. i nee of ea shall be proclaimed. 

2. A republic shall be esta’ . With a government designated by Gen- 
eral Aguinaldo and approved by the admiral and general conimanding the 
United States forces. 

, & The government will recognize the temporary intervention of commis- 
sioners ted for the present by the United States. 

4. The American protectorate shall be recognized on the same conditions 
as arranged for Cuba. 

5. The Philippine ports shall be opened free for the universal commerce of 
the world. 

6. Precautionary measures shall be adopted against Chinese immigration, 
so as to regulate the oe with the work of the natives. 

7. The corrupt judicial system at present existing shall be reformed, im- 
trusting at the commencement the administration of justice to competent 
Euro legal officials. 

8. The complete liberty of association, as likewise that of the press, shall 
be declared. 

9. There shall be a general religious toleration, but measures shall be 

for the abolition and expulsion of the religious communities who, 
with an iron hand, have hitherto demoralized the actual civil administration. 

10, Measures ve to the working, development, and prospects of the 
natural resources of the country shall be ado: ; 

ll. The development of the public wealth shall be facilitated, together 
with the opening up of roads and railways. 

2. The existing obstacles to the forming of commercial enterprises and 
investment of foreign capital shall be suppressed. 

13. The new government will keep the public order and will be obliged to 
prevent every act of reprisal against the Spaniards. 

14. The Spanish official element shall be removed to some other safe and 
healthy island until the opportunity is nted for them to return to Spain. 

On July 25 Major-General Wesle erritt arrived on the transport New- 
port, and assumed command of the United States land forces. 


In a recent interview published in the Baltimore Sun Commo- 
dore John D. Ford stated: 


The fellows we deal with out there are not ignorant savages, * * * but 
an intelligent, liberty-loving people, full of courage and determination. 
They have the intellect and stamina to govern themselves, and have done it 
for three hundred years, although under the rule of Spain. They were the 
bookkeepers, the assessors, and managed the entire machinery of govern- 
ment. * * * They havea good government now which they are operating 
successfully, and preserve law order. 

Mr. Sargent, sent out by Admiral Dewey to investigate the people and 
country, states: 

“ Throughout the island a thirst for knowledge is manifested and an ex- 
travagant respect for those who it. The heroes of these people are 
not heroes of war, but of science and invention. Without rival, the Amer- 
ican who is best. known by reputation in Luzon is Mr. Edison, and any native 
with the slightest. pretension to education whom you may question on the 
subject will take delight in reciting a list of his achievements.” 

And Gen. Charles King, whoserved in the Philippine Islands, in a telegram 
to the Milwaukee Journal, stated: 

‘The capability of the Filipinos for self-government can not be doubted. 
Such men as Arellano, Aguinaldo, and many others whom I might name are 
highly educated. Nine-tenths of the people can read and write, and all are 
skilled artisans in one way or another. They are industrious, frugal, tem- 
perate, and, if given a fair start, could look out for themselves infinitely bet- 
ter than our people imagine. In my opinion, they rank far higher than the 
Cubans or the uneducated negroes, to whom we have given the right of suf- 
frage. There is no culture, excepting among the higher classes, of course, 
but there is fair education everywhere, and many people have ability. The 
men in power whom I met are gentlemen, many of them scholars, educated 
abroad, polished in manners, perfect in courtesy, broad minded, and ripe in 
judgment. There is no reason in the world why the people should not have 
the self-government which they so passionately desire, so far as their indi- 
vidual ability to carry it on goes.” 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I have here a great number of interviews 
with American officials, soldiers, and citizens bearing upon the 
feeling that predominates amongst the Filipinos as to the Ameri- 
cans, but of course I have not time to go into that now. I want 
you to hear me, or rather others, on Aguinaldo and the Filipinos. 

General Merritt said, when he went over to Paris to testify be- 
fore the Paris Commission: 

The Filipinos impressed me very favorably. 

This is published in the newspapers. over there, and is found in 


in the church at old Cavite, and on 
the republic of the Philippines with 


| a bookentitled ‘‘ The Filipino Martyrs,” written by Richard Brins- 


ley Sheridan, who was, he says, *‘ an eye-witness ’’ to the proceed- 
ings and conditions of the things there in 1898, and saw the advent 
of the American arms in the Philippime Islands, and remained 
there for some time. He is a “barrister of London,’’ a man of 
repute, and writes well. He wants us to hold the Philippine 
Islands, but criticises the way we have been treating the Filipinos 
and the way we have conducted that war, being, as he himself 
states, a victim of some very discourteous and inexcusable and 
thoroughly offensive treatment by some of our American people, 
although the confessed friend of the United States. He is whelly 
disinterested in this matter. General Merritt said: 

The Filipinos impressed me very favorably. I think a great injustice has 
been done the native population. I have found the Filipinos susceptible to 
good treatment, and I am certain they would always prove grateful in re- 
turn for fair dealing. They are much superior in general ts of charac- 
ter to the natives of kindred people in — other parts of the world. They 
are more capable of self-government than, [think, the Cubansare. They are 
considered to be good Catholics. They have lawyers, and doctors,and men 
of kindred professions who stand well in the community and bear favorable 


| comparison with those of other countries. They are dignified, courteous, 


| and reserved. 


| 


Certainly the members of the Fifty-sixth, if not the present, 
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Congress are familiar with Senate Document No. 62. It con- 
tains President McKinley’s message transmitting the Paris treaty, 










cussion of this insular question. 

Instead of reading from that document I will content myself 
with reading from the splendidly prepared and brief article bear- 
ing upon this subject printed in the Washington Post last year by 
Rebecca J. Taylor. This author bases this article upon quota- 
tions from Senate Document No. 62 and General Otis’s report. 
The quotations are correctly made. I will read the article: 


AGUINALDO AGAIN—TRIBUTES TO THE LATE INSURGENT LEADER ARE FOUND 
IN OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 


EprTror Post: Mr. W.C. Dodge has undertaken to tell wide-awake Ameri- 
cans the tale of Aguinaldo’s “treachery;*’ how he sold out to the S 
and then went back upon his bargain, a story long since exploded by histo- 
rians and the official records. I would apologize to the public for presenting 
= —e facts did I not believe that every repetition of the libel should be 
disproved. 

According to the historians, the S 
agreed to enact certain reforms and grant Filipinos certain privileges de- 
manded, upon condition that the latter should lay down their arms and the 
leaders quit the islands during the armistice agreed upon, to give the Span 
iards opportunity to conclude the reforms. 

Under the terms of the treaty, Spain also agreed to any occrtate sum of 
money to the leaders and others “whose property had nm destroyed or 
c&:fiscated, and to the Filipino widows and orphans asan indemnity for loss 
consequent to war.” 

Of this indemnity only $400,000 was received by the leaders. Concerning 
this, in his testimony before the Paris Peace Commission, General Greene 
stated as follows: 

“The money was deposited in banks at Hongkong, and a lawsuit arose be- 
tween Aguinaldo and one of his subordinate chiefs, which is interesting be- 
cause of the very honorable position taken. by Aguinaldo. Artacho sued for 
a division of the money according to rank. Aguinaldo claimed that the 
money was a trust fund and was to remain on deposit until it wasseen whether 
the Spaniards would carry out their promised reforms, and if they failed to 
do so it was to be used to defray the expenses of the new insurrection.” 
(Senate Doc. €2.) 


This is corroborated by Mr. Halstead. 


Consul-General Pratt, in one of his reports to the State Department, sub- 
mits a statement of the case as follows: “The Spanish Government, im- 
agining itself secure, desisted from carrying out promised reforms. The 
Filipinos pavuned to be made dupes of, and have taken up arms again.” (Sen- 
ate »c. 62.) 

Consul Williams reported tothe State Department as follows, May 24, 1898: 
“To-day I executed a power of attorney whereby General Aguinaldo re- 
leases to his attorney in fact $400,000, now in bank at Hongkong, to pay for 
3,000 stands of arms bought there and expected here.” (Senate Doc. 62.) 

July 18, 1898, Consul-General Wildman reported to the State Department: 
“There has been a sytematic attempt to blacken the name of Aguinaldo and 
his cabinet. * * * It has been said that they sold their country for gold, 
but this has been conclusively disproved.”’ (Senate Doc. 62.) 

As for Aguinaldo’s so-called treachery toward us, itisalso a well-established 
fact that he declined the overtures alike of Spaniards, Germans, and French. 


This is corroborated by Mr. Halstead. 


As opposed to the wholesale abuse of your correspondent of the great 
Philippine leader, I submit the following official views: 

June 2, 1898, Consul-General Pratt reported: **No close observer of what 
has transpired in the Philippines the past four years could have failed to 
recognize that General Aguinaldo enjoyed, above all others, the confidence 
of the Filipino insurgents, and the respect alike of Spanish and foreigners, 
all of whom vouch for his high sense of justice and honor. (Senate Doc. 62.) 


Mr. Halstead shows that Aguinaldo had acted with conspicuous 
honesty as to this $400,000. 


Again, the same official speaks of the ‘brilliant achievements” of the 
‘distinguished leader, Gen. Emilio Aguinaldo, cooperating on land with the 
Americans at sea.”” (Senate Doc. 62.) 

July 18, 1898, Consul-General Wildman reported: “Aguinaldo, Agoncillo, 
and Sandico are all men who would be leaders in their separate departments 
in any country.” And again he writes to Aguinaldo: “You have certainly 
fulfilled nobly all the promises I made on your behalf to Admiral Dewey.” 

General Bell, when testifying before the Paris commission, spoke of Aguin- 
aldo as * honest, sincere, and a natural leader of men. * * * A very popu- 
lar man, highly respected by all.” (Senate Document No. 62°) 

And, finally, General Otis reported of Aguinaldo as follows, just before 
the breaking out of hostilities: *‘He was hailed from Europe as the savior of 
his country, and as the first of ‘the generous and noble Tagalo people,’ and 
was assured of ‘the sympathy of all liberal and noble nations.’” (Otis’s Re- 


port, p. 94.) 
REBECCA J. TAYLOR. 


In speaking of Aguinaldo, Lieutenant-Commander Calkins 
says: 

He has never been convicted for corruption or cruelty. His treatment of 
Spanish prisoners was humane and even generous compared with that which 
Spain has given her rebels in any civil contest of the nineteenth century. 
In July, 1898, many prisoners captured by the American forces were placed 
in his custody. 

One thousand three hundred Spanish soldiers were captured, as 
Dewey says, by Aguinaldo, but he was assisted by two of Dewey's 





























































and by him kept as prisoners of war. 
General Whittier says of the Filipinos: 
Their conduct to their Spanish pies has been deserving of the praise 

of all the world. With the hatre ; iard 

account of conditions before narrated, and with every justification to a say- 

age mind of the most brutal revenge, I have heard of no instance of torture, 

murder, or brutality since we have been in the country. 


General Whittier further states: 


The military operations and conduct of the insurgents has been most 
reditable. Positions taken and the movement of troops show great ability 
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treaty commissioners and has been much quoted from in the dis- | 
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| on the part of some leaders. His forces (Aguinaldo’s) went around the city, 
| taking the waterworks and the north point of the city and running up the 


ee ; é y: | city. 
many official papers and much evidence submitted to the Paris | 


At that time they occupied a portion of Manila. 

General Whittier, before the Peace Commission, when asked: 
‘* Were they (the Filipinos) of material assistance to us?’’ answered 
** Very great. Ithinkif they (the Spaniards) had not had this ex- 
perience of having been driven back into the city (by the natives, 


| of course) and the water cut off, so that even Jaubenes said he 


niards | 


niards, by the treaty of Biac-na-Bato, | 





could not remove his noncombatants, the Government would 
have insisted upon his making a fight, and he would have made a 
very good one, for his position was strong, if they had any fight 
in them atall. But every place had been taken from them by the 
Filipinos, who managed their advances and occupation of the 
country in an able manner.”’ 

Lieutenant Hazard, one of the American officers who aided in 
the capture of Aguinaldo and saw a great deal of him, said to me 
in a written interview: 

Aguinaldo told me he paid no attention to the first telegram to him at Ma- 
lolos (February 4), which told him of this bridge affair—that is, the night the 
first shot was fired at San Juan Bridge. He mashed it (the telegram) in his 
hand and continued to turn music for a lady playing on the piano. That 
when he got the second message, a short while after the first, he called some 
of his staff officers and went to the telegraph office and remained there the 
balance of the night. The Filipino congress had met this day (February 4) 
to see if trouble between the two armies could not be prevented. 

Aguinaldo and Luna opposed war. They were in the minority. Nothing 
was decided on as to when war was to begin, but they decided it would come 
sooner or later. They were as much surprised that it occurred this night 
(February 4) as we were ourselves. Aguinaldo said to me he did not want 
war, but peace, and I believe he is honest in that. His former record as a 
soldier had been good. He was brave and patriotic. Mentally he is a medi- 
ocre. He is to his people conscientious, honest, and faithful, and he has made 
honest efforts to serve his people. I do not think there is —— low or 
mean or designing in the man. I have great respect for him asa Filipino 
He isa very manly fellow. His conduct after his capture won for hima high 
place in my heart. He has been used by bad men for bad purposes, like many 
men are sometimes. Aguinaldo had a pistol on him all night the first night 
after we captured him, and the next day he voluntarily came up and turned 
over his pistol to General Funston. I speak Spanish. 


Here then is an American officer, a man of courage, intelli- 
gence, and a splendid young man, who struggled to capture 
Aguinaldo and after he did so came in close contact with him, 
and he thus relates this conversation and the impressions which 
Aguinaldo made on him. 

Mr. John Barrett was in Manila soon after the battle of Manila 
Bay. In an article published in the Review of Reviews, entitled 
‘The truth of the Philippine situation,’’ he thus speaks of the 
Filipinos and Aguinaldo during the early days of our undertak- 
ing there. 

You will notice that he states that with the Filipino army was 
a ‘** Red Cross Association, at theh ead of which was Aguinaldo’s 
mother and wife.’’ I will read in part what Mr. Barrett says, as 
follows: 


After his arrival at Cavite he organized with wonderful rapidity a pro- 
visional government, and in a short time had an army which was capturing 
Spanish outposts with the frequency of trained regulars. Within thirty 
days after his arrival he had taken 2,000 Spanish prisoners and had practi- 
cally gained control of all the country of Luzon outside of Manila, leaving 
that city toour mercy. During the latter part of May, and all of June, his 
relations with our forces were most agreeable; there was a perfect under- 


| standing between Dewey and himself. 


No matter what estimate may be made of Aguinaldo’s personal character, 
there is no reason why credit should not be given for what he actually did. 
Coming to Manila at nearly the same time I did, I witnessed the beginning 
as well as the development of his authority. The impression of the people 
was that Aguinaldo had arrived toestablish an independent government and 
that the Americans would assist him. From one end of Luzon to the other 
spread the report that Aguinaldo had returned to his home under the pro- 
tection of our ships, who were at war with Spain and would give them free- 
dom and independence at once. Before he been in Cavite a month he 
had more soldiers than he could arm, and contributions of money, with un- 
limited amounts of rice and other raw food supplies brought in by the peo- 
ple for the support of his army. 


THE NATIVE ARMY. 


The army, however, of Aguinaldo was the marvel of his achievements. 
He had over 2 regiments of comparatively well-organized, well-drilled. and 
well-dressed soldiers, carrying rifles and ammunition. I saw many of these 


| regiments executing not only regimental but battalion and company drills 


| with a 


| Filipinos. 


recision that astonished me. Certainly, as far as dress was con- 
cerned, the comparison with the uniform of our soldiers was favorable to the 
They were officered largely, except in the higher positions, wit 


| young men who were ambitious to win honors, and were not merely show 


ships, but the soldiers were turned over by Dewey to Aguinaldo | 


of priests and Spaniards, fairly held on | 





fighters. a 

The people in all the different towns took great pride in this army. N early 
every Pamaily had a father, son, or cousin in it. Wherever they went they 
aroused enthusiasm for the Filipino cause. The impression made upon - 
inhabitants of the interior by such displays can be readily appreciat 
Aguinaldo and his principal lieutenant also made frequent visits to the prin- 
cipal towns, and were received with the same earnestness that we show !" 
greeting a successful President. 


RED CROSS ASSOCIATION. 


Along with the army there was a Red Cross Association, at the head ¢ 
which were Aguinaldo’s mother and wife. There were quartermaste! kof 
commissariat departments, which were well equipped in view of the lack ¢ 
experience of the men in charge. 

KIND OF PEOPLE WE WERE FIGHTING. ‘ 

The American who thinks for a moment that we were neeees iy bere 
been fighting a disorganized force labors under greaterror. It would ‘ ( Z 
ficult to imagine the army of any European country being in bette! 6 1a} ; 
to fight us than that of Aguinaldo at the time of the outbreak on February *, 
with the conditions of climate and country favoring them. 
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On page 96 Mr. Murat Halstead says: 


inaldo and his party have a congress. It might be an approved be- 
ginning of the Territorial legislature, and the insurgent general oa be the 
presiding officer. There would be abundant reason for the auspicious exer- 
al 


cise of his rights in the public service. 


Had President McKinley followed this advice of his ‘‘ friend”’ 
the tension that existed between our forces and those of the native 
government would have been relieved and bloodshed avoided; 
peace had ina short while. Our authorities in the Philippines 
demanded unconditional surrender, and these people thought they 
were entitled to more kindly consideration—something short, at 
least, of unconditional humiliation. 

They said: ‘‘ We have been your allies. Our leaders returned 
here at the request of Admiral Dewey to cooperate with him 
against the common enemy, and we have done so. We have kept 
the faith. We have done in part what we agreed to do and will 


finish our agreement if you will let us. We have fought side by | 


side with your soldiers. We have recaptured your guns from the 
enemy and turned them back to you. You agreed to give us the 
same rights you gave Cuba and protect us until these rights are 


had, and you have not done so, and if you did not make this | 


agreement you have led us to believe, and what we have done thus 
far has been prompted by the belief, that you did promise to give 
us the same rights that you agreed to concede or give Cuba,”’ and 
so on; and thus they reason. 


But I will not stop here to discuss the mooted question as to | 


whether our officials promised the Filipinos independence or not. 
If they did not, they led the Filipinos to believe they had, and the 
Filipinos cooperated with our forces laboring under that belief. 


But let us see now what kind of a congress the Filipinos had. | 


HOW THE FILIPINO CONGRESS RANKED—BARRETT. 


What does our ex-minister to Siam, Mr. John Barrett, say on 
that? 

The government which was organized by Aguinaldo at Cavite, and contin- 
ued first at Bacoor and later at Malolos, developed into a much more elab- 
orate affair than its most ardent supporters originally expected. By the 
middle of October, 1898, he had assembled at Malolos a congress of 100 men, 
who would compare in behavior, manner, dress, and education with the av- 
crags men of the better classes of other Asiatic nations, possibly including 
the Japanese. 

These men, whose sessions I repeatedly attended, conducted themselves 
with great decorum and showed a knowledge of debate and parliamentary 
law that would not compare unfavorably with the Japanese Parliament. The 
executive portion of the government was made up of a ministry of bright 
men, who seemed to understand their respective itions. Each general di- 
vision was subdivided with reference to practical work. There was a large 
force of under-secretaries and clerks, who appeared to be kept very busy 
with routine work. 


MR. MURAT HALSTEAD, ** WAR CORRESPONDENT IN AMERICA AND EUROPE, 
HISTORIAN OF THE PHILIPPINE EXPEDITION, A FRIEND OF PRESIDENT 


M’KINLEY.” ° 

Mr. Halstead, a Republican, in his Story of the Philippines, 
published in 1898, states that he was ‘‘a friend of President Mc- 
Kinley, war correspondent in America and Europe, and historian 
of the Philippine expedition,’’ and in his preface states that ‘* the 
purpose of the writer of the pages herewith presented has been 
ie 7 in popular form, the truth touching the Philippine 
siands, 

So we will expect in reading this book to get the “truth” 
touching the Philippine Islands. He states that he ‘made the 
trip from New York to Manila to have the benefit of personal ob- 
servation in preparing a history for the people.”’ 


He further states: *‘I have had such advantages in the assur- | 


ance of the authenticity of the information set forth in the chap- 
ters following that I am permitted to name those it was my good 
fortune to consult with instructive results, and in making the ac- 
knowledgments due.’’ He says he was diligent in his “* investi- 
gations’ and *‘ improved an uncommon opportunity to fit myself 
to serve the country.” 

_ He then gives the names of the persons whom it was his “‘ good 
fortune to consult with instructive results,” as follows: 


Generals Merritt, Otis, and Green, Admiral Dewey, Major Bell, | 


‘* General Aguinaldo, the leader of the insurgents of his race in 


Luzon,” the Archbishop of Manila, ‘‘and, I may add, the com- | 


missioner (Agoncilla) of the organized people of the Philippines, 
dispatched to Washington accompanying Goutal Green; and of 
the citizens of Manila of high character and conductors of busi- 
less enterprises with plants in the community, whose destiny is 
in the hands of strangers.”’ 


; HALSTEAD “FAITHFUL TO THE FACTS.” 

This volume seems to me to be justified, and I have no further 
claim to offer that it is meritorious than that it is faithful to facts 
and tras to the country in advocacy of the continued expansion 
of the Republic, whose field is the world. 

, We then find that Mr. Halstead was the “ official war corre- 
spondent and historian of the Philippine expedition; ”’ that he was 
carly on the ground, and as he says (p. 15), “‘ with the authori- 
zation of the military authorities I shall go to the Philippine 


Islands with General Merritt ’°—todo what? To makea ‘‘ personal 
observation *’ and get the ‘‘ truth,’’ as he said. 

On page 87 Mr. Halstead states: 

The American priests had informed him (archbishop of Manila) that I was 
a friend of long standing of McKinley, and he again enjoined that I should 
declare his sentiments to the President. 

Mr. Halstead, at another page of his book, states that he was a 
close ** friend ’’ of President McKinley. 

He says he had a long personal interview with Aguinaldo in 
company with Major Bell; that ‘‘ General Aguinaldo was neither 
remote nor inaccessible.’’ On page 54 he describes Aguinaldo’s 
| personal appearance and speaks of his very ‘‘ accomplished in- 

terpreter, who speaks English with facility and confessed to be a 
| fine Latin scholar.”’ 


FILIPINO INDEPENDENCE PARAMOUNT. 


Mr. Halstead here shows that independence was the paramount 
issue with Aguinaldo and— 

It is to be remarked that while Aguinaldo was not a man of high education, 
he has as associates in his labors for Philippine independence a considerable 
| number of scholarly men. My first point in talking with Aguinaldo was that 

the .people of the Philippines ought to be strongly represented in Paris; and 
of the reasons briefly presented, the foremost was that they sought independ- 
| ence and should be heard before the Commission by which their fate would 
be declared for the present, so far as it could be by a tribunal whose work 
was subject to revision. 


It will thus be seen that Mr. Halstead himself states that the 

‘** foremost ’’ subject with the Filipinos at this time was independ- 
ence—that they ‘* sought independence.”’ 

At page 55 Mr. Halstead states that Aguinaldo thought it was 

| too late to send a commissioner to Paris, ‘‘ that the conference 


| would be opened September 15.”’ Halstead advised Aguinaldo to 
| send a commissioner tosee the Pariscommissioners. Mr. Halstead 
then suggested that he had time to send the commissioner, that 
the Philippine problem would not be “ speedily’’ settled, and 
| suggested vessels upon which a quick passage could be made, and 
| that his ‘‘commissioners could go by Washington and see the 
| President on their way to Paris;”’ ‘‘ that it was certainly not too 
| late to act.”’ 

He further states ‘‘ that Aguinaldo said that the man he wanted 
| to act as commissioner was in Hongkong, whereupon Mr. Hal- 
| stead agreed that, as he was going to China, he would take in- 
structions to the future commissioner, and that he would telegraph 
the President that the Philippine commissioners were on the way,”’ 
if he desired. 
| These suggestions were received as ‘‘ if they were agreeable and 
| esteemed of value.’’ So we see the active part taken here by the 

‘*friend of President McKinley,’’ which fact, Mr. Halstead for 
the second time states (p. 54) and the good reason why Mr. 
Halstead wanted a Philippine commissioner to appear before the 
the Paris Commission. 

He was there on the ground communicating with the leaders, 
and as they ‘‘ sought independence,’’ he deemed it highly neces- 
sary and proper for this commissioner to go to Paris at once by 
| way of Washington, and Mr. Haistead aided in every way he 
| could to further the appointment by Aguinaldo, and the sending 
| of this commissioner to Paris to represent the Filipinos and their 
cause. 

On page 55 Mr. Halstead states that— 

The conversation turned at this point—that is, after they had settled on 
sending a commissioner to Paris by way of Washington—to the future gov- 
ernment of the Philippines, and I inquired what would be satisfactory to the 


| General (Aguinaldo), and got, of course, the answer, Philippine independ- 
| ence, 


“OF COURSE PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE!” 
So we find again, on page 55 of this book, that General Agui- 
| naldo wanted ‘‘ Philippine independence.’’ Bear in mind, now, 
that Mr. Halstead went to the Philippine Islands to get, and got, 
the ‘‘truth.’’ Mr. Halstead says he addressed Aguinaldo as dic- 
tator of his people. He had the executive word to say. 
| On page 57, Mr. Halstead says that Aguinaldo made “ several 
inquiries to the effect ’’—‘‘ what had the insurgents got for what 
they had done in the capture of Manila. Were they not treated 
| by the Americans with indifference? ”’ 
This question was answered by Major Bell, who said: 


and a double military authority was not possible—two generals of equa! 

| power in one city under martial law. There must be one master and no dis- 

| cussion. The United States could take no secondary attitute or position. 
They would treat the insurgents with great consideration, but of necessity 

| we were exclusively responsible for carrying out the conditions of the 
capitulation. 


Here the conversation was cut short by the interpreter, and 
Aguinaldo made no reply to Major Bell’s statement. Mr. Halstead 


miles away from Manila proved that they have come to an under- 
Loni ; that the United States are not in the Philippines for 
their health entirely or purely in the interest of abana benevo- 
lence. This proved to Mr. Halstead that Aguinaldo understood 


panies states that the insurgents by removing their capital 40 





The Americans were in the Philippines, not as politicians, but as soldiers, - 
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what Major Bell’s one-man military power in the Philippines 
meant. 
On page 61 we find that General Merritt had held the ship that 


was to take him to Hongkong on the way to Paris, and that Mr. | 


Halstead telegraphed the fact to Aguinaldo, that he might send a 
commissioner to the United States and Paris. Aguinaldo, he 
states, seized the opportunity vigorously to send this commissioner 
and appointed Agoncillo. He then states that— 

When the committee (from the insurgent chieftains) saw General Mer- 
ritt, he was taking leave of Admiral Dewey, and that General Merritt had 
not heard of that movement until that moment, the question being entirely 
new, invited the opinion of the Admiral, who said there was certainly no 
objection, and, on the contrary, it would be very well to permit the passage 
of the deputation to Hongkong and of the commissioner appointed from 
that city to Washington. General Merritt then gave the order and the 
journey began. 

General Green— 

Mr. Halstead says— 
who could read and translate Spanish, treated the committee to Hongkong 
with marked courtesy, and thence the commissioner and his secretary from 
Hongkong to San Francisco on his way to Washington and Paris. Sixto 
Lopez was the secretary to Agoncillo. 

Mr. Halstead then states that he called to Agoncillo’s attention 
some newspaper stories that the Germans had formed an alliance, 
offensive and defensive, with the Aguinaldo government, and Mr. 
Halstead asked him what he thought of it. He said emphatically 
that it was ‘‘ nothing not true; nothing at all,’’ and he laughed 
at the comic idea. 


that was to ‘‘offer’’ to the people ‘‘the truth touching the peo- 
ple of the Philippine Islands;’’ that he went in person to get, and 
in person got, the truth and wrote it in “‘ the pages herewith pre- 
sented.”’ 


“VERY HONORABLE POSITION TAKEN BY AGUINALDO,” SAYS HALSTEAD. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 








| referred to as the sale of their cause by Aguinaldo and his associates, as if 


they, 
The money was paid by Spain as an earnest of her sincerity, the captain- 
‘o 


as individuals, had pocketed the usufruct of the bargain. 


general representing the force and good faith of the Kingdom in granting re- 
forms to the Filipinos. On condition of insurgent disarmament the peo fre of 
the islands were to be allowed representation in the Spanish Cortes, the or- 
ders of the church were to be removed from relations to the government 
that were offensive to the people. There was a long list of articles of speci- 
fication of the reforms that were to be granted, the usual liberality of words 
of ——- always bestowed by Spain upon her colonists. 

he representatives of Spain denied nothing that was asked; and to give 
weight to the programme of concessions there was paid in the hands of 
Aguinaldo, through a transaction between banks in Manila and Hongkong, 
$400,000, the first installment of $800,000agreed upon. The Spaniards probably 
understood that they were bribing the insurgents and paying a moderate sum 
tocheaply end the war, and it did not cost the authorities of Spain anything, 
— sey exacted the money from the Manila Bank of Spain and still owe the 

nk. 

Aguinaldo’s understanding acted upon was different. He accepted the 
money as a war fund, and has held and defended it for the purchase of arms 
and resumed hostilities when all promises of reform were broken and noth- 
ae eaeeerer done beyond the robbery of the bank to bribe the rebel chiefs, 
which was the Spanish translation. 

Of course it was claimed by the enemies of Aguinaldo that he was bought 


| and paid for, but he had maintained the fund, though there were those pro- 
| fessors of rebellion who made claims to a share of the money. The second 


| installment of the mone 


On pages 94 and 124 of his book he entirely acquits Aguinaldo | 


of the oft-repeated charge of having sold out his country for 
gold. 


tally ] that the rebels were to have been paid is yet an 
obligation not lifted, and the hostilities were revived as soon as the craft of 
the Spanish negotiators in promising everything because they meant to do 
nothing became obvious. 

Tarn now to page 63 of Mr. Halstead’s book and we find addi- 
tional evidence, ‘‘the most complete, authoritative, and careful 
that exists in vindication of Aguinaldo and his relations with 


Bear in mind that Mr. Halstead states in the preface to his book | Admiral Dewey.” 


Mr. Halstead says: 


Sefior Agoncillo, the commissioner of the Philippine insurgents at Paris, 
made in conversation on the steamer Chile, in crossing the Pacific Ocean from 
Nagasaki to San Francisco, this statement in vindication of Aguinaldo: 


IT 18 THE MOST COMPLETE, AUTHORITATIVE, AND CAREFUL THAT EXISTS 
OF THE RELATIONS BETWEEN ADMIRAL DEWEY AND THE INSURGENT 
LEADER—BRIEF NOTES BY SENOR AGONCILLO. 


On the same day that Admiral Dewey arrived at Hongkong Sefier Agui- 
naldo was in Singapore, whither he had gone from Hongkong, and Mr. Pratt, 


| United States consul-general, under instructions from the said Admiral, 


Mr. Halstead says, in speaking of this matter, it ‘“‘is inter- | 


esting on account of the very honorable position taken by Agui- 
naldo.”’ 

On page 124 Mr. Halstead says on this money transaction: 

INSURGENT CIVIL ADMINISTRATION, 

In August, 1896, an insurrection broke out in Cavite, under the leadership 
of Emilio Aguinaldo, and soon spread to other provinces on both sides of 
Manila. It continued with varying successes on both sides, and the trial and 
execution of numerous insurgents, until December, 1897, when the Governor 
General Primo de Rivera entered into a written agreement with Aguinaldo, 
the substance of the document—which is in the possession of Seftor Felipe 
Agoncillo, who accompanies me to Washington—being attached hereto, and 
marked “A.” In brief, it required that Aguinaldo and the other insurgent 
leaders should leave the country, the government agreeing to pay them 
$200,000 in silver, and promising to introduce numerous reforms, including 
representation in the Spanish Cortes, freedom of the press, amnesty for all 
insurgents, and the expulsion or secularization of the monastic orders. 

“Aguinaldo and his associates went to Hongkong and Singapore. A por- 
tion of the money, $400,000, was deposited in banks at Hongkong and a ow. 
suit soon arose between Aguinaldo and one of his subordinate chiefs named 
Articho, which is interesting on account of the very honorable position taken 
by Aguinaldo. 

“Articho sued for a division of the money among the insu 
To Tank. 
main on deposit until it was seen whether or not the Spaniards would carry 


ents according 


out their promised reforms, and if they failed to do so it was to be used to | 


defray the expenses of a new insurrection. The suit was settled out of court 
by_paying Articho $5,000.” 

No steps had been taken to introduce the reforms; more than 2,000 insur- 
gents who had been deported to Fernando Po and other places are still in 
confinement, and Aguinaldo is now using the money to carry on the opera- 
tions of the present imsurrection. 


AGUINALDO ACTUALLY USED THE $400,000 TO CARRY ON THE WAR AGAINST 
SPAIN, 


And Aguinaldo is now using the money to carry on the operations of the 
present insurrection. 


This is what Mr. Halstead says, who went in person to the | 


Philippine Islands to get, and says he did get, “‘the truth.”’ It 
seems to me, in the face of this testimony, the slander that he 
sold out his country for money should be by all fair-minded people 
hushed. 

On page 94 Mr. Halstead speaks of this money transaction and 
again acquits Aguinaldo of having sgld out his country or having 
been himself bought. Mr. Halstead says: 

Of course it was claimed by the enemies of Aguinaldo that he was bought 
and paid for, but he had maintained the fund, though there were those pro- 
fessors of rebellion who made claims to a share of the money. 

I have already shown that Mr. Halstead says that Aguinaldo 
‘‘is now using the money to carry on the operations of the pres- 
ent insurrection.’ 

I will insert here what Mr. Halstead says at length on the sub- 
ject: , 

We desire to speak with respect of the General, for he has showman TS 
times under strong temptations the presence in his character of persona! Ta- 
tegrity in public matters, and reference is made to his ° 
the division among insurgents, alleged to be leaders, of the money paid by the 
Spaniards for the disarmament of the rebels, when two years ago there was 
an agreement upon the terms of a truce. This money transaction has been 





Aguinaldo claimed that the money was a trust fund and was to re- | Was the surrender or capitulation of the 5 


held a conference with him, in which it was om that Sefior Aguinaldo and 
other revolutionary chiefs in cooperation with the American squadron should 
return to take up arms inst the Spanish Government of the Philippines, 
the sole and most laudable desire of the Washington Government being to 
concede to the Philippine people absolute independence as soon as the victory 
against the Spanish arms should be obtained. 

By virtue of thisargument Sefior Aguinaldo proceeded by the first steamer 
to Hongkong for the express pur of embarking on the Olympia and going 
to Manila; but this intention of his was not realized, because the American 
squadron left Hongkong the day previous to his arrival, Admiral Dewey 
having received from his Government an order to proceed immediately to 
Manila. This is what Mr. Wildman, United States consul-general in Hong- 
one. saidto Sefior Aguinaldo in the interview which took place between 
them. 

A few days after the Spanish squadron had been destroyed in the Bay of 
Manila by the American squadron, the latter obtaining a most glorious tri- 
umph, which deserved the fullest congratulation and praise of the Philippine 
public, the McCulloch arrived at Hongkongand her commander satd to 
Sefior Aguinaldo that Admiral Dewey needed him (le necesitaba) in Manila, 
and that he brought an order to take him on board said transport, as well as 
other ares chiefs, whose number should be determined jy Seiior 
Aguinaldo; and in fact he and 17 chiefs went to Cavite on the McCulloch. 

Sefior Aguinaldo began his campaign against the Spaniards the very day 
that he received the 1,902 Mauser guns and 200,000 cartridges which came 
from Hongkong. The first victory which he obtained from the Spaniards 

nish general, Sefior Pena, who 
is headquarters in the town of 
posed of 1,500 soldiers, in- 


vernor of Cavite, had 


was the military 
alabon, and his force was com 


San Francisco de 
cluding volunteers. : 

The revolutionary army, in six days’ operations, succeeded in getting pos- 
session of the Spanish detachments stationed in the villages of Bakoor, Imus, 
Benakayan, Novelete, Santa Cruz de Malabon, Rosario, and Cavite Viejo 

On June the 9th, last, the whole province of Cavite was under the control 
of the provisional revolutionary government, including many Spanish pris- 
oners and friars, 7,000 guns, great quantities of ammunition, and some 
cannon. 

At the same time that the province of Cavite was being conquered, other 
revolutionary chiefs were carrying on campaigns in tangas, Laguna, 
Tayabas, Nueva Ecija, Bulacan, Batangas, Pampanga, and Morong, which 
were under the control of the revolutionary army by June 12, and such 
progress was made by the Philippi revolution in the few days of cam- 
paign against the Spaniards that by August 3 last it held under conquest 15 
important provinces of the island of Luzon. These provinces are being gov- 
erned by laws emanating from the provisional revolutionary government, 
and in all of them perfect order and complete tranquillity reign. : 

It is to be noted that the Spanish Government has sent to Sefior Aguinaldo 
various emissaries, who invited him to make common cause with Spain 
against the United States, promising him that the Government of the Span- 
ish nation would concede to him anything he might ask for the Philippine 
people. But Seiior inaldo has invariably replied to these emissaries that 
it was too late, and that he could not consider any proposition from the Span- 
ish Government, however beneficial it might be to the Philippines, becaus 


| he had already pledged his word of honor in favor of certain representatives 


| directed against the life 


to consent to | 
; amnest 


of the Government at Washington. In view of this positive resolution of 
Sefior Aguinaldo, there began forthwith the intrigues of the Spanish enemy 
Sefior Aguinaldo. 


PEACE CONVENTION OF DECEMBER, 1896. 


Sefior Aguinaldo, in his own name and in that of the other chiefs and eab- 
ordinates, obligated himself to lay down their arms, which, according to = 
inventory, were to be turned over to the Government, thus iy . 
nating the revolution. His excellency the governor and Captain-Genera’ oo 
Fernando Primo de Rivera, as the representative of His Majesty's Gover’ 
ment in the Philippines, obligated himself on his side (1) to grant 4 aenilion 
to all those under or sentenced for the crime of - a the 
and sedition and other crimes of that category; (2) to introduce ° oO ate 
Philippines all reforms necessary for correcting in an effective and a» 








cemneenentese Oa 


—— 


vils which had for so many year's oppressed the country in po- 

manner (administrative affairs, and (3) an indemnity of $800,000, payable at 
> ing dates: 

wae einer a credit of the Spanish-Filipino Bank for $400,000 against the 

Hongkongand Shanghai Bank in Hongkong was to be delivered to Aguinaldo 

on the same day that he could leave Biakvabato, where he had established | 

his headquarters, and should embark on the steamer furnished by the Span- | 

: | 

| 

i 





j -e! ent (this letter of credit was, in pointof fact, delivered); $200,000 
oe be paid to Sefior Aguinaldo as soon as the revolutionary general, 
Senor Ricarte, should receive his telegram ordering him to give up his arms, | 
with an inventory thereof, to the commissioner ay by his excel- 
lency the governer and Captain Geneee Don Ferna Primo de Rivera, 
and the remaining $200,000 should be due and payable when the peace should 
be a fact, and it should be understood that was a fact when the Te 
Duem should be sung by order of his excellency the governor and captain- 
general of the Philippines. __ 

Seiior Aguinaldo complied in every respect, so far as he was concerned, 
with the peace agreement. But the Spanish Government did not observe a 
similar conduct, and this has been deplored and is still deeply deplored by 
the Philippine ple. The general amnesty which was promised has re- 
mained canpletely a dead letter. Many Filipinos are still to be found in 
Fernando Po, and in various military prisons in Spain, suffering the ‘vous 
consequences of the punishment inflicted upon them unj y and the in- 
clemencies of the climate, to which they are not accustomed. Some of these 
unfortunates who succeeded in getting out of these prisons and that exile 
are living in beggary in Spain, without the Government furnishing them the 
necessary means to enable them to return to the Philippines. % 

In vain has the Philippine public waited for the reforms also promised. 
After the celebration of the compact of June and the disposition of the arms 
of the revolutionists the governor-general again began to inflict on the de- 
fenseless natives of the country arbitrary arrest and execution without judi- 
cial proceedings solely on the ground that they were merely suspected of 
being secessionists, proceedings which do not indisputably conform to the 
laws and Christian sentiments. si F : 

In the matter of reforms the religious orders again began to obtain from 
the Spanish Government their former andabsolute power. Thus Spain pays 
so dearly for her fatal errors in her own destiny. _ ; 

In exchange for the loftiness of mind with which Sefior Aguinaldo has 
rigidly carried out the terms of the peace agreement, General Primo de Ri- 
vera had the cynicism to state in the congress of his nation that he had prom- 
ised no reform to Sefior Aguinaldo and his army, but that he had only given 
thema piece of bread that they might be able to maintain themselves abroad. 
This was reechoed in the foreign press, and Sefior Aguinaldo was accused in 
the Spanish press with having allowed himself to be bought with a handful 
of ge Ya: selling out his country at the same time. There were published, 
moreover, in those Spanish periodicals caricatures of Sefior Aguinaldo, which 
profoundly wounted bis honor and his patriotism. : y 

Sefior Aguinaldo and the other revolutionists who resided in pot ee 
agreed not to take out one cent of the $400,000 deposited in the chartere 
bank and the Hongkong and Shanghai bank, the only amount which Sefior 
Aguinaldo received from the Spanish Government on account of the stipu- 
lated indemnity. but to use it forarms to carry on another revolution in the 
Philippines in case the Spanish Government should fail to carry out the 
peace agreement, at least in so far as it refers to general amnesty and 
reforms. 

All the above-named revolutionists, Sefior Aguinaldo setting the example, 
resolved to deny themselves every kind of comfort during their stay in Hong- 
kong, living in the most modest #tyle, for the purpose of preventing a reduc- | 
tion by one single cent of the above-named sum of $400,000, which they set 
aside exclusively for the benefit of their country. 

LAWSUIT BETWEEN DON J. ARTACHO AND DON E. AGUINALDO. 
| 


Seiior Artacho, induced by the father solicitor of the Dominicans and the 
consul-general of Spain, filed in the courts of that colony a summons inst 
E. Aguinaldo, asking for a division of the above-mentioned $400,000 between 
those revolutionary chiefs who resided in Hongkong. Artacho and three 
others, who joined the revolution in its last days and rendered little service 
to it, were the only ones who desired a division of the money; whereas forty- 
seven revolutionists, many of whom were most distinguished chiefs, were 
opposed to it, supporting the resolution which Sefior Aguinaldo had pre- | 
viously taken in regard to it. 

Senor Aguinaldo, in order to avoid all scandal, did everything possible to 
avoid appearing in court answering the summons of Artacho, who, realizing 
that his conduct had made himself hated by all Filipinos, agreed in a friendly 
manner to withdraw his suit, receiving in exchange $5,000. In thisway were 
frustrated the intrigues of the solicitor of the Dominican order and the 
- vanish consul, whoendeayored at any cost to destroy the $400,000 by dividing 

up. 

Artacho is now on trial before a judicial court on charges preferred by 
various revolutionists for offenses which can be proved. He has no influence 
in the revolutionary party. 


We thus see the “‘ intimate friend of President McKinley,’’ the 
‘‘ war historian of our Philippine expedition,”’ a leading Repub- 
lican, Mr. Halstead, who in person investigated this mattter, re- 
turns and writes his book, in which he says he states ‘‘ the truth,” 
and in doing so clearly shows that Aguinaldo took a most ‘‘ hon- 
orable position,” to use Mr. Halstead’s words, in reference to this | 
money, and used it to renew and prosecute the revolution against 
Spain in the Philippine Islands by purchasing munitions of war, 
and that in so doing he aided the Americans in the easy subjuga- 
tion of the Spanish forces when Manila city was reduced. So, if | 
not directly, the American Government was indirectly aided by | 
= wey ‘honorable ’’ disposition which Aguinaldo made of this 
honey, 


On page 124 Mr, Halstead says: 


_ On the 24th of Age Aguinaldo met the United States consul and others 
at Singapore and offered to begin a new insurrection in conjunction with the 

erations of the United States Navy at Manila. This was telegraphed to | 
a : al power and by his consent, or at his request, Aguinaldo left Singa- 
ae or Hongkong on i 26, and when the McCulloch went to Hongkong, 

aa { in May, to carry © news of Admiral Dewey's victory, it took Agui- | 
0 and 17 other revolutionary chiefs on board and brought them to Manila | 

They soon after landed at Cavite, and the Admiral allowed them to tak 

such o a8 ’ e 

— Suns, ammunition, and stores as he did not require for himself. With 
=aael and some other arms which he had brought from Hongkong, Agui- 
a Ks he beg amewers, ye gepidly soning at Cavite, and in a few | 
ri ci : ving agains’ e rds. Part } 
¢iving him more arms, and the eae to Manila. sean SenveRmares, 
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Son after, two ships, which were the private property of Sefior Agonvillo 
and other insurgent sympathizers, were converted into cruisers and sent 
with insurgent troops to Subig Bay and other places to capture provinces 
outside of nila. They were very successful, the native militia in Spanish 
service capitulating with their arms in nearly every case without serions 
resistance. 


In leaving this last subject I may state that these ships were 
subsequently taken away from the insurgent forces by American 
arms and by order of Admiral Dewey. 

Aguinaldo was reared ona farm. His father, I believe, was a 
farmer. Aguinaldo had been a ‘“‘ schoolmaster’’ and a ‘‘ munici- 
pal captain” in the province of Cavite, says Mr. Halstead, and 
further 


Aguinaldo is not devoid of ability and he is surrounded by clever writers. 
But the educated and intelligent Filipinos of Manila say that not only is he 
lacking in the ability to be at the head of affairs, but if an election for presi- 
dent was held he would not even be a candidate. 

He is a successful leader of insurgents; has the confidence of young men 
in country districts, prides himself on his military ability, and if a re- 
public could be established the post he would probably choose for himself 
would be general in chief of the army. But after that is done they fully 
realize that they must have the support of some strong nation for many 

years before they will be in a position to manage their own affairs alone. 

he nation to which they all turn is America, and their ideal is a Philippine 
epenne under American protection, suchas they have heard is tobe granted 
to Cuba. 





Protection suchas they had heard we were giving Cuba. What 
protection did we give Cuba? Protect themagainst Spain? Pro- 
tection until they established a stable government of their own 
making. With what else? With a declaration by the American 
Congress, signed by the President. that Cuba is and of a right 
should be free and independent. So,if Mr. Halstead is correct in 
saying the Filipinos wanted what Cuba was receiving at our hands, 
then they wanted and expected assistance against Spain and in- 
dependence and protection until a government was set up for them. 

Mr. Halstead is supported in this contention by Commodore 
Ford, who was aboard the Baltimore at the battle of Manila Bay, 
who, with other leading writers on the *‘ Philippines,’ states 
that Aguinaldo proclaimed as early as July 1, 1898, ‘‘ The Repub- 
lic of the Philippines,’’ with the following declaration: 

1. The independence of the Philippines shall be proclaimed. 

2. A.republic shall be established with a government designated by Gen- 


eral Aguinaldo and approved by the admiral and general commanding the 
United States forces. 

3. The government will recognize the temporary intervention of commis- 
sioners designated for the purpose by the United States. 

4. The American protectorate shall be recognized on the same conditions 
as arranged for Cuba. 


It should be remembered that everything that Aguinaldo did 
was under the observation, at least, of Dewey, if not by his direct 
order. Dewey cabled to Washington that he had “ advised”’ 


| Aguinaldo, and so he did. Whatever he did was practically in 


sight of Dewey’s guns, certainly within their reach. Dewey then 
permitted and acquiesced in what he did. He even turned over 
Spanish prisoners to Aguinaldo which Aguinaldo said Dewey cap- 
tured in Subig Bay, but which Dewey says Aguinaldo captured. 
They numbered several hundred. They were held as prisoners of 
war by Aguinaldo. 

Mr. Halstead gives briefly some of the various proclamations 
issued by Aguinaldo, which Dewey at least permitted to be done. 
Mr. Halstead begins chapter 6, page 69, of his book with a state- 
ment of the contents thereof, as follows: 


THE PROCLAMATIONS OF GENERAL AGUINALDO, 


June 14, 1898, establishing dictatorial government. 

June 20, 1898, instructions for elections. 

June 23, 1898, establishing revolutionary government. 

June 23, 1898, message to foreign powers. 

June 27, 1898, instructions concerning details. 

July 23, 1898, letter from Sefior Aguinaldo to General Anderson. 

August 1, 1898, resolutions of revolutionary chiefs asking for recognition. 
August 6, 1898, message to foreign powers asking for recognition. 


Aguinaldo arrived at Cavite May 19, 1898. He was received by 
Dewey’s representatives and carried aboard the Olympia, consult- 
ing there with Dewey for about an hour and a half; then he left 


the ship and proceeded, by issuing certain instruments, to an- 


nounce his arrival and his intentions to renew war against Spain. 

On May 24, five days after his arrival, he issued three procla- 
mations. Consul-General Wildman states that he (Wildman) 
had ‘‘ outlined’’ one proclamation for him before he left Hong- 
kong, and from the description Wildman gives of it (to conduct 
honorable warfare), this must be the one: 


FILIPINOS: aaagnert North American nation, the cradle of genuine liberty, 
and therefore the friend of our people, oppressed and enslaved by the tyranny 
and despotism of its rulers, has come to us manifesting a protection as de- 
cisive as it is undoubtedly disinterested toward our inhabitants, considering 
us as sufficiently civili and capable of governing for ourselves our unfor- 
tunate country. In order to maintain this high estimate granted us by the 
generous North American nation we should abominate all those deeds which 
tend to lower this opinion, which are pillage, theft, and all sorts of crimes 
relating to persons or property, with the purpose of avoiding international 
conflicts during the period of our campaign. 

I decree as follows: 

ArticLE I. The lives and peoperty of all foreigners, Chinese being in- 
cluded in this denomination, shall be respected, as well as thatof all Spaniards 
who neither directly nor indirectly contribute to carry on war against us. 
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Arricuz IL. Enemies who lay down their arms must also be respected in 
like manner 

ArtTIcuE IIT. All hospitals and ambulances must likewise be respected as 
wellasall persons and goods found therein, including the staff on duty, un- 
less they manifest hostility 

ARTICLE IV. Those who disobey what is pope in these preceding ar- 
ticles shall be tried by summary process and put to death if the said disobe- 
dience bas resulted in murder, robbery, or rape. 

Given in Cavite the 24th of May, 1898, 

EMILIO AGUINALDO. 

Mr. Wildman says that the proclamation which he had “‘ out- 
lined ** for him was one compelling an honorable warfare to be 
conducted by the natives. Surely this proclamation calls for 
nothing else. It states also that the ** North American Nation,” 
as represented there, of course, by Admiral Dewey, who had 
complete control—the power to compel obedience—permitted 
this to be done, *‘ considering us (the natives) as sufficiently civ- 
ilized and capable of governing for ourselves our unfortunate 

. I . 
country. 

Here Dewey and others permitted in five days after Aguinaldo 
arrived at Cavite (and possibly some before this) the issuance of 
this proclamation making this statement—that is, the capacity 
of the natives for self-government and a determination to fight 
Spain for their independence. 

In another proclamation of May 24, Aguinaldo states: 

FILIPINOS: This dictatorial government proposes to begin within a few 
days our military operations, etc 

In another proclamation, of May 24, he states that— 

He had returned to resume operations against Spain, assisted by the ad- 
vice of eminent persons until these islands are completely conquered and 
able to form a constitutional convention and to elect a president and a cabi 
net, in whose favor I will duly resign the authority. 

Then Aguinaldo was not to perpetuate himself as a ruler, but 
in a democratic way agreed to ** resign *’ his authority to his suc- 
cessor nominated by the people. 

June 27 Dewey cabled to Secretary Long that Agninaldo’s suc- 
‘*‘has been wonderful,’’ ‘*‘ Have advised frequently to con- 
duct the war humanely, which he has done invariably.” 

Wildman said it was necessary for Aguinaldo to set up a “‘ dic- 
tatorial government” at once, which Dewey permitted him to do. 
Surely Dewey would not have allowed all this, when he could 
have prevented it, if he had not thought well of Aguinaldo. 

Gen. J. F. Bell. August 29, 1598, in a letter (Senate Document 
No. 62) to General Merritt, then in command at Manila, in de- 
scribing the ** principal leaders*’ of the Philippines, begun first 


cess 


Ol 
with Aguinaldo, of whom General Bell says: 


Aguinaldo—honest, sincere, and poor, not well educated, but a natural 
leader of men, with considerable shrewdness and ability. He has the power 
of creating among people confidence in himself and is undoubtedly a very 
popular man, highly respected by all; but there are better educated and 
richer natives who do not think he has sufficient education or experience to 
be a suitable president. He was a ‘little governor” of a small town in one 
of the provinces. It is also said that he was a school-teacher, but I have 
been unable to verify this assertion. 

General Bell says the Filipinos are ** unfit for self-government.”’ 
However, he says: 

There are a number of Filipinos whom I have met, among them General 
Aguinaldo and a few of his leaders, whom I believe thoroughly trustworthy 
and fully capable of self-government, and the main reliance for small officia! 
positions and many larger ones would be ~ m people who know no standard 
of government other than that the Spaniards have furnished. * * Agui- 
naido has many adjutants, most of whom are young, smart, and well edu- 
cated. There is not a particle of doubt but what Aguinaldo and his 
leaders will resist any attempt of any government to reorganize a colonial 
government here. They are especially bitter toward the Spaniards, but 
equally determined not to submit any longer to being a colony of any other 
government 

General Bell then refers to a long list of *‘ educated and hon- 
Filipinos, among whom I note: Arelano, Trias, Bara, Ra- 
mar, Escamilla, Malabini, Agoncilla, Sandico, Dios, Ricati. Gar- 
cia, Pila, Estrella, Mascardo, Gregorio del Pilar. Noriel, Monte- 
negro, Arevela. 

n speaking of Aguinaldo’s adjutants. he says: 

Neal y 
ipine. in whom insurrectionary ideas seem to breed spontaneously. 
all bright, ambitious, and well educated. 


est ”’ 


all the adjutants of all the generals belong to the Jeunesse Doree Fil- 
They are 


This remarkable statement of General Bell is found in Senate 
Document 62, pages 381, 382, and 383. 

And yet the Filipino is denounced as uneducated and dishonest 
from one end of this country to another by those who want to exploit 
their country and hold them as subjects and their native land as 
a colony. And all this in the face of the fact that these people 
loyally kept faith with us in fighting the Spaniards in the Philip- 
pines until, as I believe, the American authorities provoked an 
irritation and ill feeling until finally a clash came. 

I say that it is a burning shame that we can not at even this 
day do these people justice, that we find no virtue in them, that 


we denounce them from the White House, through the War | 
Department and its great multitude of offices, and through a party | 


press, and partisan members of Congress as being unfit for any- 
thing but murder, treachery, and treason. 
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As for me, I shall try, and have ever here and elsewhere, to do 
them justice, and in doing so I feel that I am doing my full duty 
as a member of this House, believing nothing short of it is in 
keeping with the great Republic we represent, whose statesmen 
have always paraded the policy of *‘equal and exact justice to 
all,’’ and 1 have made this effort and others to try to bring indis- 
putable facts, found, in the main, in our own official records, be- 
fore the people of this country, that the people may demand of 
their lawmakers that they act, in passing laws to govern these 
people, with the facts, and as near the whole truth as possible 
before them. 

These people are no longer foreigners to this country. By the 
treaty of Paris and by the judgment of the Supreme Court of the 
United States the Philippine Islands are within the jurisdiction 
of the United States and subject to the laws of this country, and 
we should meet them and treat them not as outcasts or as natives 
ina “foreign country,’’ but at least with a degree of charity, 
kindness, and’ consideration that we should show and have shown 
even to those who are beyond the jurisdiction of the United 
States, which we have not done. 


Cuban Commerce—The Relation of Reciprocity with Cuba to 
the Commercial Embargo Laid Upon the People of the Phil- 
ippines by the United States—Protection and the Trusts. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. CHARLES F. COCHRAN, 
OF MISSOURI, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 16, 1902. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 12765) to provide reciprocal 
trade relations with Cuba- 

Mr. COCHRAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The discussion of the pending measure can not 
fail to produce a deep and lasting impression upon American 
public sentiment. The bill proposes a reduction of 20 per cent of 
the tariff imposed on Cuban products, including raw sugar, by 
the Dingley tariff law, the reduction to become effective only upon 
condition that the Cuban Government grant a similar reduction 
of the Cuban tariff upon American goods. 

The arguments made in favor of the bill are simple and easily 
understood. It is urged that Cuba must depend upon our mar- 
kets, and that the Dingley tariff tax on sugar, added to the actual 
cost of production, not only absorbs all the profits of the planter, 
but entails upon him an actual loss, and that, therefore, unless 
this concession be made, irretrievable ruin and bankruptcy must 
be the fate of the people of the infant Republic. 

In my opinion this is not a serious exaggeration of the facts. 

In opposition to the bill two arguments have been made. The 
producers of beet sugar contend that the passage of the measure 
will be followed by such a reduction in the price of sugar as will 
injure that industry and insist that the American Sugar Refining 
Company, known as the sugar trust, and not the Cuban planters. 
would pocket the profits arising from the proposed reduction 0! 
the tariff. 

Others have fully discussed this phase of the question, and so ! 
pass to another ground of opposition to the bill which, on account 
of its relation to the material interests of our vassals in Asia, is 0! 
grave importance. The productiveness of Cuba’s soil has been 
made to do service as an argument against the proposed arrange- 
ment. It is said that if we open our markets to the planters 
of the island, Cuba will in the near future produce enough suzar 
to supply the American market and at prices so low that our 
beet-sugar producers can not compete with the islanders and wi!!! 
therefore be driven out of the business. 

Inasmuch as the Philippine Islands are equally well adapted to 
sugar culture, this argument applies to them with equal for 
Hence, inseparable from this discussion is the reflection that 
has a direct bearing upon the future of our vassal dependencies 
in the Far East. Their most valuable export products are pre- 

| cisely the same as those of Cuba—tobacco and sugar. 

Their capabilities are equally as greatas those of Cuba. If we are 
to bar these products out of our markets upon the ground that thei 
great productiveness render them dangerous rivals, what is a4 
become of them. They are not at liberty to make commerciit 
treaties with other countries. They are our vassals. The t nited 
States, with 75,000,000 of the most enterprising and intellizen' 
| people in the world, find it necessary to enact high tariff laws 


| and maintain an expensive consular service in foreign countries 
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for the purpose of closely watching and guarding our commer- | which the pending bill is brought to our attention. It is said that 
cial interests abroad. In addition to protective tariffs which en- 


at the present price of raw sugar the American tariff is prohibit- 
able our trusts to monopolize the home market, we seek reciprocal | ive; that is, that the Cubans can not produce sugar and market 
trade contracts with foreign countries. If this great country | it here except at aloss. Therefore we are asked to reduce the 
must do these things to safeguard its commerce—if not even the | tariff on raw sugar, the theory of the author and friends of the 
people of our dependencies are to be allowed to market their | bill being that the result of this measure will be a corresponding 
wares in the United States—what, I say, is to become of them? | increase in the profits of the Cuban planters. 

They my not do as we are doing, go to other countries and seek | 


| This latter proposition seems plausible, but it is stoutly denied 
reciprocal trade relations. We have tied their hands. We have | by the beet-sugar statesmen. They insist that the benefits, if the 
set the bounds within which they must move. We define the | bill be passed, will go to the sugar trust. What sugar trust do 


orbit within which they must revolve. They can not vary from it. | they refer to? There are two in this country soon to be merged 

If we dare not permit the islanders to sell their products in our | into one. The Oxnard trust makes sugar out of beets. The 
markets, why do we insist on holding possession of their country? | American Sugar Refining Company refines imported raw sugar. 
Of what value is their productiveness if we dare not use their | I predict that before this time next year the whole business will 
products? During three years of discussion of the subject the | be consolidated. A few days ago there appeared in the newspa- 
imperialists have urged that because the islands are rich—that is, | pers the annual statement of the Oxnard sugar trust. I have not 
highly productive—therefore the retention of sovereignty over | the figures in hand, but I think I can state them. This beet- 
them will be of great material benefit tothe United States. How 


sugar trust has outstanding five millions of preferred stock and 
are we to be benefited by their productiveness if we bar their | fifteen millions of commonstock. Common stock is a significant 
products out of this country or offset the results of the fertility | phrase. Fifteen millions of water; that is what it means. 


of their soil by superimposing exorbitant tariff taxes upon their | According to the statement published last year, the earnings 


sugar and tobacco, thereby robbing their planters of the advan- | were sufficient to devote $300,000 to the extension of the plants, 
tages accruing from natural advantages and depriving American | besides paying dividends on the preferred stock. Of course 
consumers of the advantage of lower prices for prime necessaries | princely salaries were paid to the promoters and officers who have 
of life? charge of this infant industry. 1 noticed also that interest to the 
amount of $225,000 was paid out of the earnings. Probably this 
was on borrowed money used in the construction of the plants. 


If so, probably the preferred stock, as well as the common, rep- 


resents only wind. At par it would be sufficient, possibly, to sat- 
country, the other a vassal dependency—are denied access ‘to | isfy the present aspirations of the promoters. Later, when 
our markets on the theory that the richness of their soil renders | American consumers of sugar shall have been plucked sufficiently, 
them dangerous to American commerce! 


to pay dividends on the $15,000,000 of common stock, it will be 
Gentlemen, again I inquire what is to become of the Cubans | worth par. <A pretty healthy infant! 


and Filipinos? And I am told that this beet-sugar industry must be fed with 
Suppose every Filipino now in arms should throw down his gun, | taxes or it can not live. Ideny it. The watered stocks, and not 
seize a hoe, cultivate a field, and raise acropof sugarcane. Where | the farmers who grow beets, are clamoring for and receiving the 
would the poor devils find a market for their sugar? Suppose | benefits of this sugar tariff. What are the facts about the grow- 
they should raise a crop of tobacco. Where would they find a | ing of sugar beets in this country? Have we better soil than Ger- 
market for it? The tobacco growers of Connecticut and Penn- | manyor Austria? Most assuredly. Every acre in Europe that is 
sylvania, and some of the other States, would bristle with the | devoted to the cultivation of the sugar beet must be regularly en- 
declaration that if we allow it to come into our market it will | riched with fertilizers year after year. Every inch of it is tilled in 
destroy their business. what is called the *‘ intense ’’ way of farm culture. How isit that, 
I do not agree with gentlemen who have argued that neces- | notwithstanding all this, sugar growing is profitable over there? 
sarily what has come to be known as reciprocity is a Republican | It is easily explained. 
doctrine. A proposal for reciprocal trade between this country In Germany, Austria, Russia, and France whole families work 
and another upon terms mutually beneficial involves common- | in the fields—men, women, and children. They cultivate their 
seuse principles and should be settled on its merits. | beet fields as our farmers do the little garden that furnishes vege- 
The platform of 1892 has been cited. Does it say that reci- | tables for their tables. We may not soon expect to see farming 
procity is necessarily un-Democratic? It does not. It denounces | carried on in this way in America in this generation or the next. 
the sham reciprocity as proposed and acted upon by Repub- | The average American farmer will not grow a crop that must be 
licans. The reciprocity treaties which called forth this denunci- | thus attended. Yet I believe that in some parts of the country 
ation were without exception with countries that export agricul- | sugar beets will be extensively grown, and that beet-sugar manu- 
tural products and were entered into for the sole benefit of the | facturing will be profitably carried on without a protective tariff. 


protected manufacturers who were selling their wares to South | In advertisements and circulars sent out to induce subscriptions 
Americans at prices lower than were demanded from American | for the stock of beet-sugar companies it has been said that acre 
consumers. Instead of trade agreements with European coun- 


for acre our land produces a larger quantity of sugar beets of 
tries, the treaties entered into while the McKinley bill was in | better quality than is produced anywhere else in the world. If 
force were with the rivals of American farmers. This was justly this be true, then the only question remaining is whether we can 
denounced by the Democratic national platform of 1892 as sham | manufacture the sugar at as small cost as our foreign competitors. 
reciprocity. 


| In applied machinery we lead the world. We are supplying for- 
Aside from the fact that our relations with Cuba must neces- | eign countries with machines of all kinds, and in this field, as in 
sarily be most intimate, this criticism of reciprocity treaties with | others, can outdo all competitors. 


such countries as the Argentine Republic are not applicable to| But, Mr. Chairman, even if I could be brought to believe that 
the proposed arrangement with Cuba. The Cubans have hereto- | without the help of a high protective tariff the beet-sugar in- 
fore been liberal patrons of the American farmer, and have never | dustry can not be profitably followed in this country I would not 
been his competitor. Cuba will consume whatever American | favor the imposition of taxes for the purpose of making the in- 


products she can pay for with her own products. She will con- | dustry profitable. Iam aDemocrat. I contend that no industry 


sume American goods, including manufactured goods and prod- | should be quartered upon the taxpayers of the country. For 
ucts of our farms, up to the measure of her producing capacity, | 


| every farmer that cultivates an acre of sugar beets there area 
always provided that she be permitted to exchange one for the | thousand farmers who market their produce at prices sometimes 
other. If we are unwilling to make the exchange, or hamper ex- | profitable and sometimes unprofitable and who buy sugar. Pro- 
changes, our trade with Cuba will be correspondingly depressed. | tectionists would increase the burdens of the thousand to the 
_ My understanding of the Democratic position on the tariff is | end that one may try the experiment of growing sugar beets. It 
that the tariff taxes should be imposed solely for the purpose of | is the old story. I have no patience with it. For myself, I sol- 
raising revenues to defray the expenses of the Government, and, | emnly declare that if this beet-sugar infant can not live without 
moreover, that they should be imposed in such a way as to impair | being fed on taxes, I am in favor of strangling it in its crib. 
as little as possible the flow of commerce between this country Protection subjects the consumer to monopoly and compels 
and other countries. My understanding of the Republican posi~| him to pay not only an unfair share of the taxes imposed to 
tion on the tariff is that some tariff taxes should be imposed for | support the Government, but still heavier taxes for the benefit 
the purpose of raising revenues and others for the purpose of ob- | of trusts and corporations. At the ports of entry the taxgatherer 
structing as much as possible the flow of trade between this | collects a given rate on each pound or dollar’s worth of product 
country and other countries. Hence, we have a tariff law which that comes into the country. In the countingrooms of the pro- 
imposns heavy duties upon goods actually imported, and in some | tected trusts other taxgatherers collect four or five dollars for 
of its schedules imposes duties so high as to wholly prevent im- | every dollar collected by the Government. And who will say 
ports. This is protection run mad. | that I am not authorized to say that the trusts are in fact the sole 
It is well to keep constantly in mind the circumstances under ! beneficiaries of this system of taxation? 


What a commentary upon the whole system of protection! 
Cuba and the Philippines, with greater productive capacity than 
any similar area of the world—one an American island lying at 
our doors and inevitably destined to become finally a part of our 
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The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. BELL] says that the sugar 
industries of Colorado are menaced by the approach of the Have- 
meyers. He says that agents are now negotiating for the pur- 
chase of the Colorado beet-sugar factories and that this means 
that the sugar trust seeks to monopolize the industry. Gentle- 
men, history is repeating itself. I recallother industries which in 
my boyhood flourished in every business center in the Missouri 
Valley. Nearly thirty years ago linseed-oil mills were in opera- 
tisnin half a dozen cities in Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska. 
We had also a number of extensive glucose factories, These 
industries were profitable. 

Much of the corn produced in the immediate neighborhood of 
the glucose factories was sold to them at prices slightly higher 
than could be obtained by shipping it. Farmers cultivated flax, 
and the flaxseed crop came along in June and furnished the 
farmers with money with which to harvest other crops. These 
factories were long ago absorbed by the trusts and closed. The 
sugar trust swooped down on the glucose mills and the Standard 
Oil Company closed the linseed-oil mills. In every city on the 
Missouri River silent mills and factories, with crumbling smoke- 
stacks, attest the fact that in fields monopolized and controlled 
by tax-fed monopolies the hope of developing neighborhood in- 
dustries upon any plan or in any way is out of the question. 

Mr. WEEKS. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. COCHRAN. If Ican have my time extended. 

Mr. WEEKS. Would the gentleman like to see the smoke- 
stacks of all the beet-sugar factories of the country ranged along- 
side the smokestacks that the gentleman has just described? 

Mr. COCHRAN. No, sir: I would not. But what does the 
gentleman mean by propounding that question? The gentleman 
from Colorado | Mr. BELL] has just told him that the Havemeyers 
‘are now out in Colerado with the intention of buying up the 
sugar-beet factories. Does he think they will operate them? 
Does he know of any case where a local industry absorbed by a 
trust has been operated? 

Mr. WEEKS. That isthe question. Does the gentleman want 
to encourage the Havemeyers to put to sleep our beet-sugar fac- 
tories? 

Mr. COCHRAN. No, sir. May I inquire when did gentle- 
men on the other side discover that there are really trusts in this 
country? Heretofore the speakers and writers of the Republican 
party have not been disposed to admit that trusts are an unmixed 
evil. In fact they have grudgingly admitted that these great 
combinations are ‘‘trusts.’’ They have insisted that they are 
the necessary outgrowth of modern business development. Gen- 
tlemen, now that you have discovered that there is at least one 
trust in the United States, and that it is a menace to your local 
industries as well as a robber of the thousands of consumers who 
sent you here, let me urge you to look about you and see if there 
are not other monopolies equally injurious. The sugar trust has 
a surplus fund of $25,000,000. This isits war fund. It is suffi- 
ciently powerful to crush all rivals, and if the beet-sugar industry 
ever becomes a dangerous rival it will be crushed or absorbed by 
the Havemeyer corporation. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire the prosperity of all forms of industry. 
I hope and believe that the beet-sugar factories will thrive, but 
I do not want a single farthing of taxes imposed on the people of 
Missouri for the enrichment of the owners of any private enter- 
prise. We are willing to pay taxes for the support of the Govern- 
ment. We are not willing to pay taxes to support Mr. Oxnard’s 
$15.000,000 of watered stocks. 

I have been amazed at the complacency with which Repub- 
lican Representatives of Western farmer constituencies on this 
floor view the rapacity of the trusts which are preying upon 
our people. They know that between the date of the enactment 
of the Dingley law and this hour the wire and nails and other com- 
modities that enter into the construction of the farmers’ fence have 
been doubled in price in the home market, while they are sold 
abroad at only a small advance on former prices. They know 
that the same is true of other prime necessities on which we levy 
prohibitive tariff taxes. Ask them whether the tariff ought to be 
repealed as to these trust-made goods, so as to prevent the pillage 
of the farmers who sent them to Congress,and they will tell you, 
‘**Oh, well, I would vote to take it off.’’ But they see their party 
in this House dominated by Eastern influence, and sit here su- 
pinely while licensed plunder of their constituents goes on. 

Mr. Chairman, is your protective system based upon the theory 
of the fathers of protection? Does it foster only industries 
which, on account of the superiority of processes abroad or 
the greater skill of foreign labor or the cheapness of foreign labor, 
can not thrive here, imposing only such tariff as will build up 
those industries? No. This was the plea upon which the system 
was imposed upon the country, but now the claim is boldly made 
that the great trusts are so useful to the country that sound pub- 
lic policy requires the exclusion of foreign competition, to the end 
that trusts may be formed as auxiliaries of our struggle for su- 
premacy in foreign markets, 
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Meantime, all the mineral and oil deposits, as well as all our 
industries, are being monopolized by the Standard Oil crowd, and 
also the great trunk line railroads which distribute their products 
throughout the country. All competitors are destroyed and the 
people are compelled to pay trust prices for nearly everything 
essential to their comfort and the improvement of their houses 
and homes. They have control of the mills, factories, railroads, 
street railroads, waterworks, street-lighting plants, quarries, zinc 
and lead mines, coal mines, salt deposits, and forests, from Maine 
to California and from British Columbia to the Gulf of Mexico, 

You can not name a single natural deposit calculated to bless a 
Western Commonwealth or community that is not to-day in the 


| ownership of an Eastern combine or corporation which has 


ratered its stock to fabulous values, and is compelling con- 
sumers to pay prices correspondingly enhanced, so that instead 
of making such natural resources a blessing to the neighborhood 
they become a source of constant drain upon its resources and a 
means of constant robbery of its people. 

Now we come to the proposition that agriculture is on its knees 
begging that we grant the Oxnard beet-sugar trust protection. I 
say ‘the Oxnard sugar trust’’ advisedly; for I can see no differ- 
ence between an aspiring infant trust, with fifteen millions of 
watered stocks, and one which sits enthroned to-day in New 
York, as dominant in American politics as any of the other great 
commercial combines with which the country is cursed. 

Mr. DARRAGH. The gentleman, as I understand, is arguing 
in favor of a reduction of the tariff on raw sugar. Would not 
a reduction of that tariff or free trade in the product benefit the 
sugar trust? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I will make myself clear enough on this sub- 
ject to be understood. There may be on the tariff list some rate 
low enough so that I would not vote to reduce it. But my im- 
pression is that if you should work from now till the end of the 
session and bring in three bills a day you could not strike any item 
in the schedules of your tariff bill that I would not vote to reduce. 

Mr. DARRAGH. Does the gentleman think that the sugar 
trust would object to free raw sugar in this country? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I would put raw sugar on the free list, if I 
could not strike at the sugar trust in any other way. 

Mr. DARRAGH. Then, you are willing to hit the sugar trust 
in that way? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I would hit it in any way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. CocHRAN] has expired. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I ask for ten minutes additional. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, at this time the question is 
not what I would do in reference to raw sugar. The other side 
of the House will have an opportunity, I think, before this matter 
ends to say whether it will take the differential off refined sugar. 
It rests with the Republicans, who profess to favor removing the 
tariff from goods controlled by monopolies, to say whether the 
differential on refined sugar shall be taken off or not. And after 
all that is the principal advantage conferred upon the sugar trust 
by existing tariff laws. 

Now, a few words as to the general question that comes up in 
connection with this bill. I said a little while ago I did not be- 
lieve that a single element in the problem warranted the state- 
ment that the sugar-beet industry needs protection any more 
than any other farming industry. 

If you are going to legislate in the interest of industries that 
do not return large profits, adopt the German practice and pay @ 
bounty on export wheat and corn. Why single out the sugar 
beet? Until crop failures in foreign countries for three or four 
years successively gave us unusual prices in foreign markets, no 
branch of agriculture could be sure of a paying crop, and yet 
nobody seriously proposed a Government bounty on farm prod- 
ucts. Corporations with watered stocks begin manufacturing 
sugar out of beets, and for the first time we hear that protection 
is essential to the salvation of the farmer. But the rake off goes 
to the manufacturer and not to the farmer who cultivates © 
beets. 

Mr. DARRAGH. May I ask you a question at this time’ 

Mr. COCHRAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DARRAGH. Do you know of any country where sugat 
beets are raised successfully without a bounty or tariff’ 

Mr. COCHRAN. Probably there is none. I am not prepared 
4o name any such country. 

Mr. DARRAGH. If you know of any country suc 
please name it. 

Mr. COCHRAN. x 
paid on sugar manufactured for home consumption. 4 
know that in some of the foreign countries a bounty 1s }* 


h as that, 


1do not know of a country where oon? is 
Oo you? 


yid on 


sugar that is exported. Do you know of any country where it is 
paid for sugar used for home consumption? : ‘a 
Mr. SMITH of Kentucky. Do not ask such perplexing que 


tions, 


ee oe 
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Mr. DARRAGH. Germany. . that it has one-third of $25,000,000 in property. Go on feeding 

Mr. COCHRAN. No; only an export bounty is paid in Ger- ae, —- on taxes and its $15,000,000 of watered stocks will 
many. gradually approach par, and this will only be history repeating 

Mr. DARRAGH. There is an import duty also. itself. ras ” : vite 

Mr. COCHRAN. Probably; but a duty is a tax imposed on| All through the years of my boyhood, and up to the me- 
foreign sugar and not a bounty paid to a domestic producer. ridian of life, I heard the plaintive story of the steel producers 
But I suppose the gentleman is aware that all foreign countries | and iron producers of this country. For years the tariff contro- 
are preparing to drop the bounty on sugar. Germany is turning | versy turned on the price of steel rails here and in foreign coun- 
here and there to get rid of the embarrassment created by it. | tries. There was a great discrepancy. Tariff reformers con- 
So are her neighbors. Only a few days ago a congress of repre- ‘tended that the steel and iron mills were making inordinate 
sentatives of bounty-paying countries in Europe assembled at | profits; they retorted that they were living from hand to mouth, 
Vienna to devise some way of readjusting their business upon a | and that without high protective taxes they would be driven out 
rational basis. | of business. Carnegie, that great humanitarian who now lies 

If bounties are to feed industries, let all be fed alike. Very | awake o’ nights studying ways to give away his money, and oth- 
frequently the corn crop is sold at a loss to the producer. I re- | ers who waxed exceedingly fat along about that time, satisfied 
call a year in which tenant farmers from one end of the Western | the Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Representa- 
corn-producing belt to the other begged their landlords to take | tives that our infant steel industries, now grown into the billion- 


| 
: 
) 
i 


the entire crop for the rent. Overproduction was said to be the 
cause; but in that same year soup houses administered to the 
wants of the working people from one end of the country to 
the other. 

In average years the margin of profit made by the farmers who 
cultivate the staple crops, and who are the mainstay of the busi- 
ness world, is very small. Make it larger by a bounty. If the 
fact that the beet is sold to a manufacturing corporation to be 
converted into sugar entitles the product to consideration, why. 
wheat is made into flour, and corn into meal. Why not paya 
bounty on flour and meal? 

Mr. Chairman, the world approaches a crisis in the policy of 
trade restrictions. Reprisals are being made, and in the end re- 
taliatory measures, devised for the purpose of neutralizing just 
such measures as the Dingley bill, will surely compel their aban- 
donment. 

Furthermore, if each country shall conclude to bar out, to a 
large extent, the products of all others, we may expect to witness | 
a readjustment all over the world. Countries now heavy im- 
porters of wheat, corn, and meat products will resume agricultural | 
pursuits long ago measurably abandoned. To bar out imports | 
must, in the long run, cut downexports. If the commercial con- 
ditions you would fix should obtain for a lengthy period, the 
poverty of foreign countries would compel them to cease pur- 
chasing our surplus rage ogee We can not hope to send out 
of the country more in value than we are willing to receive. 

And do not imagine that any of the foreign countries are com- | 
pelled to continue purchasing our food products on the enormous | 
scale that has prevailed during the past thirty years. England, 
our best customer could surely produce food sufficient for her 
wants. Belgium has 285 people to the square mile and England | 
not half of that, and yet Belgium exports annually $5,000,000 in | 
food products more than she imports. The British Islands, by 
the tillage of all the arable lands of the country, could produce 
food stuffs for export. The United States, more than any coun- 
try in the world, should cultivate conditions which will enable 
us to exchange our surplus for the surplus of other countries. 

In conclusion, your protective theory is wrong, because it as- | 
sumes that somehow a country may prevent an equilibrium of 
its exchanges with foreign countries. Limit your exports to a 
thousand dollars abroad and you import only $1,000 worth of 
foreign goods. Limit your imports to $1,000 and you can only 
export $1,000 worth of your commodities. This proposition does 
not hold good as to the transactions of a single year or of a | 
— but in the long run there must be approximate equality | 
of exchanges. 

Mr. Chairman, the clamor of Mr. Oxnard and his associates for 
protection for the sugar beet will not bear investigation. It is 
the watered stocks of the corporations, and not the farmers, that 
reap the benefits conferred by the Dingley bill. 

Mr. DARRAGH. Does the gentleman claim that there is any | 
beet-sugar factory in the United States, or in Michigan at any | 
rate, that has any watered stock? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Do you claim there is none in Mr. Oxnard’s 
company? 

Mr. DARRAGH. I do not know anything about Mr. Oxnard’s 
company. 

Mr. COCHRAN. If you do not know anything about that 
company you do not know much about the true inwardness of the 
beet-sugar industry. 

Mr. DARRAGH. In the State of Michigan there are 13 fac- 
tories, and there is notone dollar of watered stock in any of them. | 
Mr. COCHRAN, I will not say that I should like to live in | 
Michigan; were I in the final resting place of the saints and could | 
get back to Missouri, I would want to get back there; but you 
are living in a very blessed State, if in Michigan they do not water | 
corporation stocks. I will say to the gentleman that the Oxnard 
company has $25,000,000 of capitalization, and there is no pretense ' 


dollar steel trust, would go into bankruptcy and ruin if they did 
not receive protection. We all know the result. 

Had Andrew Carnegie, instead of acquiring a fortune of ap- 
proaching $200,000,000 in the space of thirty years, accumulated 
only a million and left $199,000,000 of his stupendous fortune in 
the pockets of the people, the conntry would be better off. Now, 
every man who buys a pound of nails or a rod of barbed wire, 
every man who buys any article of iron or steel used in the con- 
struction of a house,is helping to pay dividends on the outrageous 
overcapitalization of a monopoly composed of the industries thus 
fostered at the expense of a plundered country. 

Mr. Chairman, I would gladly vote to put sugar on the free list. 

In repealing the Spanish-war taxes we took the tariff off of 
many things that should be taxed. Why did you not reduce the 
price of sugar—an article consumed in every household in the 
country? 

Mr. LESSLER. Did you vote for that bill? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I have had no opportunity to vote for a bill 
embodying my views or the views of the minority on this subject. 
I will ask you a question. Did you or anybody on your side of 
the House propose a reduction of the taxes upon any necessary of 
life when the Cuban-war taxes were repealed? Have you given 
anybody an opportunity to vote upon any such bill? [Applause 
on the Democratic side. | 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 


Is the Right of Petition Denied?—Labor—Immicration. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. ROBINSON, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 30, 1902. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 12199) to regulate the 
immigration of aliens into the United States 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana said: 

Mr. CuarrMan: Is the right of petition denied to the citizen? 
This is a pertinent inquiry at the close of this first session of the 
Fifty-seventh Congress. Never before did a Congress receive 
petitions so numerous and so numerously signed. Nine-tenths of 
these were prayers for labor legislation and legislation affecting 
laboring men. 

Within this class can be mentioned the act effecting Chinese 
exclusion, the act restricting the immigration of undesirable im- 
migrants, the letter-carriers’ act, the act providing eight hours 
on Government work, the act for overtime, and the act for the 
construction of ships in the Government navy-yards. 

Petitions on these subjects of legislation contain several million 
of signatures. The petitions from New York and Brooklyn alone 
have 325,000 names appended, and the letter-carriers’ petition is 
said to have a million and a quarter of names. 

The Constitution accords the people the right to petition Con- 
gress for a redress of grievances, and these millions of American 
citizens availed themselves of the right under the Constitution, 
but nothing has been molded into law to show that the Republi- 
can party has listened to or heard their prayers. 

ith the power in their hands, and charged, as they rightfully 
are, with the duty and responsibility on them, the party in power 
has ignored these appeals by inaction in some instances and by 
positive adverse enactment in others, and utterly failed to give 
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any measure of thought and consideration to these many petitions 
bearing upon important matters of legislation. 

Mr. Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, in a signed article that appeared in the Washington Times 
of June 10, 1902, discusses the Chinese law and incidentally refers 
to the power that controls, diverts, and turns away labor legisla- 
tion. It reads: . 


The United States Congress has passed and the President has signed a bill 
enacting into law what purports to be a measure for the exclusion of Chinese 
laborers from the mainland of the United States and its possessions. In point 
of fact the entire measure is as defective, deceptive, and inefficient to ac- 
complish the desired purpose as such a piece of patchwork, of which the 
present law is composed, well can be. 

Realizing that the exclusion law of the ten years just terminated, and 
which is now superseded by the law just enacted, was spread over a series of 
acts, treaty stipulations, court decisions, and Treasury regulations which 
required vast research in order to ascertain the exact status of any tangible 
features, the American Federation of Labor representatives, together with 
the representatives of the California Chinese-exclusion convention, drafted a 
bill, which was a codification of all these various laws, treaties, decisions. 
and Treasury regulations into a comprehensive measure, so that if it had 


been enacted it would have presented to the Government officials, as well as | 


any student or ordinary citizen of this or any other country, a comprehensive 
law that anyone might run and read. 

Sut the solons of our Congress decreed otherwise, and they have imposed 
upon the country a law which, unless remedied scon by further legislation 
rectifying the wrong and the shortcomings, or by the voluntary acquiescence 
of China, as wellas other foreign countries, or the interpretation and the ad- 
ministration of its provisions by the judicial and administrative officers of 
the country, will open the mainland of the United States to the dangers of 
an overwhelming horde of Chinese laborers and coolies. 

Under the old law Chinese or persons of Chinese descent were excluded 
from the United States no matter from whence they came. Under the law 
just passed they can be excluded only when such exclusion shal! be * consist- 
ent with treaty obligations.” 

In no way does the law designate that the exclusion shall be consistent 
with treaty obligations with China, and hence, while the provision is made 
that they shall be excluded if they come from China to the United States, or 
from China to the Philippine Islands, there is no provision of law against 
Chinese going to Hongkong, which is under the British Government, or from 
China to Mexico, and coming from either of these places into the United 
States 

In view of the treaties between the United States and the Governments of 
Great Britain and Mexico, providing for free and unlimited coming and 
going of their citizens and subjects to and from the United States, and with 
the well-known desire on the part of Chinese laborers to come to our country 
and compete with American workmen, and this desire fostered and encour 


aged by the shipping and transportation companies, as well as the purpose | 


of the Chinese Six Companies and a large number of American employers 
who constantly harp upon the idea of introducing into the United States a 
horde of cheap laborers, it is not difficult to understand the danger which 
threatens and confronts the workers of our country. 

Then. again, there is a direct invitation to China to give notice six months 
before December 7, 1904, that the treaty between it and the Government of 
the United States shall terminate on the date named, and, inasmuch as the 
present law pretends to exclude Chinese only when it shall be ‘consistent 
with treaty obligations,” upon termination of the treaty there will be neither 
statute, law, nor treaty provision which in any way will deny Chinese coolies 
and laborers coming direct from China into the mainland of the United 
States. 

It is admitted by all that the treaty of 1868, granting free and unrestricted 
immigration of Chinese, whether laborers or others, into the United States, 
was not abrogated, but simply suspended by subsequent treaty stipulations, 
and that it will come into full force and effect upon the termination of the 
present treaty, unless another specifically providing otherwise shall be nego- 
tiated and ratified in the meantime. 

Scarcely was the ink dry enacting the present law when it was incidentally 
attacked in the interest of the Chinese. A Chinaman sought admission into 
the United States, claiming allegiance to Mexico, and offered to place bond 
for his return. Our Government officials evaded rendering a decision upon 
the Chinaman’s right to enter the United States from Mexico by declaring 
that he had no right to come in under bond. Thus the main question is un- 
decided, but that it soon will have to be decided no one seriously disputes 

Taking the entire law as it stands, it isa menace to not only the workers 
of the United States, but to our Republic and to our civilization, and, unless 
rectified by timely legislation at this session of Congress, the entire responsi- 
bility for the injury to our people will rest upon the heads of the managers 
of the legislation in our Congress—a responsibility which the workmen and 
the people generally of our country will not fail to appreciate and repay in 
every lawful and honorable way within the power of American manhood 
and American citizenship. 





The Republican members of the House of Representatives. re- 
membering the ruse of the last session of the Fifty-sixth Con- 
gress—the confessed political makeshift legislation on trusts, 
providing for the amendment of the Constitution to control them, 
which was not afterwards heard of in Congress—have followed 
in their footsteps of that session in this Congress, and have per- 
mitted to pass through the House of Representatives certain 
measures which will never be heard of again after the election. 

Evidence is multiplying that it is not the intention of the Re- 
publican leaders to pass these bills through the Senate to give 
relief; and if at all, only after the elimination of all the provisions 
designed for the protection of labor. In this class are the immi- 
gration and the eight-hour bills. 

The Republican Senate, against the universal protests of the 
laboring masses, passed the ship-subsidy bill, which is designed to 
grant its annual millions to the shipping trust while labor is over- 
looked and injured by a provision in the Chinese-exclusion act 
permitting the employment of Chinese seamen to take the place 
of the higher priced American seamen. 

Thus the ship-subsidy bill provides for the payment from the 


taxation of the people of millions each year to promote and en- | 
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courage an enterprise that employs cooly labor to man its ships 
to the exclusion of American labor. This unpopular bill only 
awaits the result of the elections to be passed through the House 
of Representatives if the Republicans be successful. 

These are but instances of the power exerted against labor 
while it waits and waits for a consideration at the hands of Con- 
gress and while its petitions remain unanswered. 

The party in power has not listened to the appeals of labor to 
have war ships, cruisers, and gunboats built in the United States 
navy-yards, but does listen to the shipbuilding trust and in oppo- 
sition to the wishes of the country, as repeatedly expressed by 
their representatives; and controlling legislation on the subject, 
as the ship trust does, labor must be satisfied with the construc- 
tion of but a single battle ship in the great navy-yards of the 
United States. 

Is the ship trust entitled to more consideration than the voice 
of labor, more favored legislation than the working man? 

The labor bills presented for consideration and indorsed by 
these millions in petitions, were, at the behest of powerful ship- 
ping interests, cast aside and bills of their own selection and liking 
took the time of Congress and were adopted. 

Why not hear the petitions of the people? 

Truly it can be said, surely it should be said in the language of 
Mr. Gompers: 

Unless rectified by timely legislation at this session of Congress, the entire 
responsibility for the injury to our people will rest upon the heads of the 
managers of the legislation in our Congress, a responsibility which the work 
men and the people generally of our country will not fail to appreciate and 
repay in every lawful and honorable way within the power of American 
manhood and American citizenship 






With this evidence of neglect and inattention to petitions. 
With this inaction on matters of vital legislation. With thisarray 
of facts and delinquencies it is time for labor to rise and cast off 
this party of promises and roseate professions but of utter lack of 
performance. - 


Isthmian Canal. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. DORSEY W. SHACKLEFORD, 
OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 8, 1902. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 3110) to provide for the constru: 
tion of a canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 


Mr. SHACKLEFORD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have always favored a canal connecting the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans, but I have always regarded such an 
enterprise as an American affair, with which European powers 
are precluded from meddling by the terms of the Monroe doc- 
trine. 

When the Nicaraguan Canal bill passed this House in the last 
Congress there was then pending in the Senate the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty, which it was generally thought would be ratified. 
This treaty recognized the right of Great Britain to dictate the 
terms upon which we might construct this great American water- 
way, and denied to us the right to fortify and defend it after we 
had constructed it. There were, I believe, 19 Democrats voting 
against the bill, 12 of whom were from Missouri, I among the 
number. 

We voted against the bill, not through opposition to the canal, 
but because the canal provided for was not an American canal. 
We believed more strongly in the principles of the Monroe doctrine 
than we did the necessity for the canal. We felt that Congress 
was presenting the United States to the world in a sorry plight 
when by the terms of our legislation it was confessed that she 
could not deal with a purely American affair without the consent 
of Great Britain. 

We believed the United States should construct the canal, but 
that she should do it without European dictation, and that whet 
completed it should be owned, controlled, fortified, and defende 
by the United States. Entertaining these views, itis with pleasu"’ 
that I recur to having cast my vote against the bill. , 

I believe that bill was a reflection upon the paramountcy °' 
this Government in cis-Atlantic affairs. The objectionable treat) 
was not ratified, and a modified one was substituted for !'. 
whereby the United States may fortify and defend any canal she 
may construct. We may therefore consider the pending - 
upon its merits. 
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not believe the question of route has received as much attention 
as it should, and I very much fear the route proposed in this bill 
is not the best. I favor the selection of a route which will give 
us an ocean-level canal. It would cost more than the estimate 
of this bill, but we are financially able to construct it and the | 
greatness of the achievement and its benefit to our commerce | 
would justify the expenditure. 

Geographically I do not believe that either Nicaragua or Pan- | 
ama is the best route for this country. My personal opinion is 
that Tehuantepec is the best route for us, and I believe Captain | 

Zads’s proposed ship railway is the most feasible plan yet sug 
gested for transporting ships from one ocean to the other. 

But it will not do to stop to cavil about routes. Any route is 
better than none. If we should wait till all agreed on aroute, we 
should never have a canal. Therefore we must come to some de- | 
termination and commence construction. We must take either 
the Panama or Nicaragua route. 

I have always had a prejudice against the Panama project, but 
this has resulted from the scandals connected with the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the Panama Company, rather than any 
physical defects of the route. The same mismanagement of the 
Nicaragua route would have resulted in the same scandals. Hence 
such scandals could be no argument against either route. 

A commission composed of men of the highest character and 
attainments has been sent to examine both routes, and its report 
is before us. From a perusal of this report we are driven to the | 
conclusion that the Panama is the best route. 

The superiority of either route over the other is not enough to 
warrant any delay. I shall therefore at the proper time offer an 
amendment giving to the President power in the alternative to | 
select either route. If the amendment is adopted the President 
can, with the aid of the Commission, select the best route, and 
without delay enter into negotiations for the land upon which to | 
construct it. Surely we may trust the President to make an | 
honest selection. 

I am very firm in my belief that Panama is the better route, but | 
either is better than neither, and if my amendment shall be de- | 
feated I shall vote for the bill as it has been reported, in favor of | 
Nicaragua. The people whom I represent want the canal and | 
want it without delay. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. I will. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. You have just stated that you are in fa- 
vor of this bill whether it is amended or not. If that be true, | 
why did you and your Democratic colleagues from Missouri op- | 
pose the bill in last Congress? 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD. Because in the last Congress the bill 
was passed to the tune of ‘* God save the Queen,’’ while now it 
is passing under the sweeter notes of ‘‘ Hail Columbia.”’ [Ap- | 
plause.] We believed the canal was a necessity, but we believed 
the maintenance of the Monroe doctrine was a greater necessity. 
We were not willing to suffer dictation from Great Britain or 
any other European monarchy. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. On that proposition I thoroughly agree | 
with my colleague. 

Mr. SHACKLEFORD, If you agreed with me you should 
have voted with me. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Waitamoment. I want to ask the gen- 
tleman whether the legislation now proposed here, and for which 
the gentleman proposes to vote, is not the same as was pending 
last session? 

Mr.SHACKLEFORD. No. Icommend to the gentleman the 
reading of the last bill and the treaty under which it was pro- 
posed to pass it, as compared with the bill now pending and 
the treaty now in force. 

; ae BARTHOLDT. This bill is word for word as the previous 
Mil, 

_Mr.SHACKLEFORD. The gentleman is mistaken. This bill 

does not deny us the right to fortify and defend the canal when 

we have made it. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no doubt in my mind but the Panama is 
the better route. The Commission has so reported. Let us, then, 
give the President power to choose with the advice of the Com- | 
mission. It will occasion no delay. Itwill hasten action. If he | 
is allowed some latitude in selecting the route, he can the more 
easily negotiate for the territory upon which to construct the 
. aterway. Weshould lose no advantage in the choice of routes. 
The enterprise is a gigantic one, costing millions and millions of 
dollars, We should have the best route and upon the best terms. 

But whatever route we select, let the work be commenced and 
pushed to a speedy completion. This international waterway 
would extend our commerce and influence and through all the 


Deosie a to the enterprise, power, and wisdom of the American 


The first question, then, is what route shall be selected. I do | 








Equestrian Statue to Memory of Baron Steuben. 
SPEECH 


HON. \. HEMENWAY, 


JAMES A. 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 13, 1902. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (S. 3057) appropriating the receipts from 
the sale and disposal of public lands in certain States and Territories to the 
construction of irrigation works for the irrigation of arid lands 

Mr. HEMENWAY said: 

Mr. CHatrMAN: As the representative of a large number of 
German-American citizens, I am pleased to know that the great 
service of Baron Steuben in the struggle of the American colonies 
for independence is to be recognized by the erection of an eques- 
trian statue to his memory at the citv of Washington. 

The country is indebted to the energy of Hon. Ricnarp Bar- 
THOLDT for securing the passage of the bill providing for this 
statue through the House of Representatives, as it is indebted 
to him for his eminent service as a member of the Congress of the 
United States for many years. 

In the report submitted to Congress, Representative Bartholdt 
says: 

There is reason, perhaps, for the failure of historians to accord a fitting 


——— to Steuben in ths record of the struggle of the American colonies 
or independence, however regrettable the fact may be to the impartial stu- 


| dent of the man’s worth and work. Readers of history are attracted to the 


part played by men who lead battalions in stirring charges, to the heroes 


| inaction on the battlefields, just asthe patrons ofa theater applaud the star, 


unmindful, if not ignorant, of the importance of the work of the stage man- 
ager, who has furnished the settings for the play, arranged the scenic effects, 


| and made the actor's triumph possible, 


Steuben was the stage manager, as it were, in the presentation of the 
Revolutionary war drama, and his work has been forgotten in the applause 
and admiration of the incomparable genius of Washington and the dash and 
daring of other leaders in the field whose efforts resulted in brilliant feats 
of arms and the achievement of American independence. Baron Steuben 
worked behind the scenes. He took over the ragged tatterdemalions of 
Washington at Valley Forge and in the face of almost insuperable obstacles 
worked them into an army that did yeoman service on so many fields later. 
It was Steuben who took in charge the raw material, the undisciplined re- 
cruits, and developed an army which for efficiency has challenged the admi- 
ration of the world. 


It is not, however, my intention to go into the history of the 
life of Baron Steuben, but only to refer briefly to same. 

He left Europe, where he had won hard-earned distinction and 
fame and where he had a sufficient competence, and came to this 
country and immediately addressed the following communication 
to Congress: 


HONORABLE GENTLEMEN: The honor of serving a nation engaged in de- 
fending its rights and liberties was the motive that brought me to this con- 
tinent. Iask neither riches nor titles. I am come here from the remotest 
end of Germany, at my own expense, and have given up honorable and lucra- 
tive rank. I have made no condition with your deputies in France, nor shall 
I make any with you. My only ambition is to serve you asa volunteer, to de- 
serve the confidence of your general-in-chief, and to follow him in all his 
operations, as I have done during seven ne peony with the King of Prussia. 

wo and twenty years spent in such a school seem to give me aright of think 
ing myself among the number of experienced officers, and if I am possessed 
of the acquirements in the art of war they will be much more prized by me 
if Ican employ them in the service of a republic such as I hope to soon see 
America. I should willin sly purchase at the expense of my blood the honor 
of having my name enrol among those of the defenders of your liberty. 


| Your gracious acceptance will be sufficient for me, and I ask no other favor 


than to be received among your officers. I venture to hope that you will 
grant this, my request, and that you will be so good as tosend me your orders 
to Boston, where I shall await them and take suitable measures in accordance. 


He also addressed to General Washington the following: 


Srr: The inclosed copy of a letter, the original of which I shall have the 
honor to present to Your Excellency, will inform you of the motives that 
brought me over to this land. I shall only add to it that the object of my 
greatest ambition is to render the country all the service in my power, and 
to deserve the title of a citizen of America by fighting for the cause of your 
liberty. If the distinguished ranks in which I have served in Europe should 
be an obstacle, I had rather serve under Your Excellency as a volunteer 
than to be an object of discontent to such deserving officers as have already 
distinguished themselves among you. Such being the sentiments I have 
always professed, I dare hope that the respectable Congress of the United 
States of America will accept my services. I could say, moreover, were it 
not for the fear of offending your modesty, that Your Excellency is the only 
person under whom, after having served the King of Prussia, I could wish 
to follow a profession to the study of which I have wholly devoted myself. 
lintend to goto Bostonina few days. where I shall present my letters to 
Mr. Hancock, member of Congress, and there I shall await Your Excellency’s 
orders. 


At Boston, Steuben was entertained by John Hancock, who 
had just retired from the Presidency of the Congress, and here, 
after waiting five weeks, he received Washington's answer to his 
letter. It advised him to report at once to Congress, then sitting 
at York, Pa., since it belonged exclusively to that body to enter 
into negotiations with him. 
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Congress, through its President, Mr. Laurens, accepted his 
generous proposition and directed him to report to General Wash- 
ington at Valley Forge. Here Steuben began a work the value 
of which can scarcely be overestimated. 

In a letter to Gen. John Sullivan, dated at Valley Forge, April 
8.1778, A. Scammel thus comments on the work of Baron Steuben 
and its influence: 


Baron Steuben sets us a truly noble example. He has undertaken the dis- 
cipline of the Army, and shows himself to be a perfect master of it, not only 
in the grand maneuvers, but in the most minute details. To see a gen deman 
dignified with a lieutenant-general’s commission from the great wrussian 
monarch condescend with a grace peculiar to himself to take under his di- 
rection a squad of ten or twelve men in the capacity of drill-sergeant, com- 
inands the admiration of both officers and men and causes them to improve 
exceedingly fast under his instructions. 


Speaking of his work at this time, William North, who was his 
aid-de-camp, and therefore familiar with the subject, says in his 
biographical sketch of Steuben: 


° 

Certainly it was a brave attempt. Without understanding a word of the 
English language, to think of bringing men, born free and joined together 
to preserve their freedom, into strict subjection, to obey without a word, a 
look. the mandates of a master—that master once their equal, or, possibly, 
beneath them. * * * It was a brave attempt, which nothing but virtue 
or high-raised hopes of glory could have supported. * * * 

From the commencement of instruction no time, no pains, no fatigue 
were thought too great in pursuit of this great object. Through the whole 
of each campaign, when troops were to maneuver, and that was almost every 
day, the baron rose at 3 o'clock. While his servant dressed his hair, he 
smoked 2 single pipe and drank one cup of coffee; was on horseback at sun- 
rise, and. with or without his suite, galloped tothe parade. There was no 
waiting for a tardy aid-de-camp, and those who followed wished they had 
not slept. Nor was there need of chiding; when duty was neglected or mili- 
tary etiquette infringed, the baron’s look was quite sufficient. 


On the 30th of April, 1778, about six weeks after Steuben had 
commenced his active duties, Washington made the following 
report to Con 
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Tress: 


The extensive ill consequences arising from a want of uniformity in disci 
pline and maneuvers throughout the Army have long occasioned me to wish 
tor the establishment of a well-organized inspectorship, and the concurrence 
of Congress in the same views has induced me to set on foot a temporary in- 
stitution, which, from the success which has hitherto attended it, gives me 
the most flattering expectations. * * * 

Baron Steuben’s length of service in the first military school of Europe, 
and his former rank, pointed him out asa person peculiarly qualified to be 
at the head of this department. This appeared the least exceptionable way 
of introducing him into the Army,and the one that would give him the most 
ready opportunity of displaying his talent. I therefore proposed to him to 
undertake the office of Inspector-General, which he agreed to do with the 
greatest cheerfulness, and has performed the duties of it with a.zeal and 
intelligence equal to our wishes. * * * 

I should do injustice if Iwere to be longer silent with regard to the merits 
of Baron Steuben. His knowledge of his profession, added to the zeal which 
he has displayed since he began upon the functions of his office, leads me to 
consider him an acquisition to the service, and to recommend him to the at- 
tention of Congress. 


The ‘‘ recommendation ’’ of Washington was that Stenben be 
made Inspector-General of the American Army with the rank of 
major-general. The recommendation of Washington was fol- 
lowed by Congress, and by act of May 5, 1778, Steuben was 
created a major-general and assigned to the duties of Inspector- 
General of the Army. 

The last act of General Washington before resigning his com- 
mission as Commander in Chief of the American Army was to 
write an appreciative letter to Baron Steuben, as follows: 

ANNAPOLIS, December 23, 1783. 

My DeAR Baron: Although I have taken frequent opportunities, both in 
public and in private, of acknowledging your great zeal, attention, and abili- 
ties in performing the functions of your office, yet I wish to make use of this 
last moment of my public life to signify in the strongest terms my entire ap- 
probation of your conduct, and to express my sense of the obligations the 
public is under to you for your faithful and meritorious service. 

I beg you will be convinced, my dear sir, that I should rejoice if it could 
ever be in my power to serve you more especially than by expressions of re 
gard and affection; but, in the meantime, I am persuaded you will not be dis- 
pleased with this farewell token of my sincere friendship and esteem for you. 

This is the last letter I shall write while I continue in the service of my 
country. The hour of my resignation is fixed at 12 to-day, after which I shall 
become a private citizen on the banks of the Potomac, where I shall be glad 
to embrace you and testify the great esteem and consideration with which I 
am, my dear baron, etc. 


On March 24, 1784, Steuben gave in his resignation, which Con- 
gress accepted on April 15, with the following resolution: 








Resolved, That the thanks of the United States, in Congress assembled, be 
given to Baron Steuben for the great zeal and abilities he has discovered in 
the discharge of the several duties of his office; that a gold-hilted sword be 
presented to him, as a mark of the high sense Congress entertain of his char- 
acter and service, and that the superintendent of finance take order for pro- 
curing the same. 

Baron Steuben was only one of that sturdy, honest type of Ger- 
mans who left the fatherland to become an American citizen. 
And loyal citizens they have been both in time of war and in 
time of peace. 

They have responded to the call of their country in three wars— 
the Revolutionary war, the great war between the States, and 
ths Spanish-American war—and in each of these wars their names 
have been recorded on the roll of honor of their country, 
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And in time of peace they have been successful in every avoca- 


tion in life—in the professions, on the farm, in the factory, at the 
compass—and they have delighted the world with their music. 


And in politics, not wedded to any particular party. but always 


conservative and voting for what they believe is to the interest 
of the Government, they have in the past by their votes pre- 
vented radical changes in legislation and Government policies 
that would have resulted in bringing distress to their country. 


Tothe German-American citizens this country of ours is greatly 


indebted for its wonderful progress and for the fact that this day 
our beloved flag floats over the most prosperous and happy people 
on earth. 


Civil Government for the Philippine Islands, 


SPEECH 
OF 


7 


Tv 1 T ‘N 7 
HON. D. E. FINLEY, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 30, 1902. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 


Union, and having under consideration the bill (S. 2295) temporarily to pro- 
vide for the administration of the affairs of civil government in the Philippine 
Islands, and for other purposes 


Mr. FINLEY said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: With probably one exception, the American 


people are more divided on the question of the final disposition of 
the Philippine Islands than they have been on any other question 
within the past fifty years, the issues leading up to the civil war 
being the exception that I speak of. 
race question, and say what you will, when the Philippine ques- 
tion is considered in its last analysis, this is the main question 
with a large number of the American people. 
proposition will be contested by many. 
stating the question or not, it is evident that the American peo- 
ple are divided, and since the conclusion of peace between Spain 
and the United States nearly four years ago, the Republican 
party, through the Administration and a majority of the mem- 
bers of the party, have contended that it is not only best for this 


These issues involve the 


No doubt this 
Whether I am correct in 


country in the matter of trade and commerce, and from an inter- 


national standpoint, but that it is also best for the people of the 


Philippine Islands that the United States hold and exercise sov- 
ereignty over this people. 

As an argument why that should be done, the Republican Ad- 
ministration has insisted, first, that the United States has be- 
come a world power; second, that by retaining the Philippine 
Islands we would derive great benefits and profits in the way of 
trade and commerce; and, third, that it would be for the civi- 
lization and uplifting of the Filipino people, and that we can 
hold them in subjection without being restrained by the limita- 
tions of the Constitution of the United States. 

The Republican party, in carrying out this policy of innovation 
and departure from the history and practice of this country prior 
to the Spanish-American war, has taken possession of the Philip- 
pine Islands by armed force, made war upon the people of those 
islands, and claimed the right to hold them in subjection as colo- 
nies, and to rule the country without being restrained, as is evi- 
denced by the bill under consideration. 

The Democratic position, on the other hand, is correctly set 
forth in the Democratic platform of 1900. ; 

This declaration has recently been reaffirmed by the Democratic 
convention in my State, as follows: 

We hold with the United States Supreme Court that the Declaration of 
Independence is the spirit of our Government, of which the Constitution 1s 
the form and letter. ; Dae 

We declare again that all governments instituted among men derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed; that any government no! 
based upon the consent of the governed is a tyranny, and that to impose uj 
any people the government of force is to substitute a method of impe 
for th se of a republic. We hold that the Constitution follows the fli 
denounce the doctrine that an Executive or Congress, deriving their exist 
and their powers from the Constitution, can exercise lawful authority bey ; 
it or in violation of it. We assert that no nation can long endure half ch, aoe 
lic and half empire, and we warn the American people that imperialism 
abroad will lead quickly and inevitably to despotism at home. sitet 

We condemn and denounce the Philippine policy of the present Adnin® 
tration. It has involved the Republic in an unnecessary war, sacrifice’ @ 
lives of many of our noblest sons, and placed the United States, prey10u! in 
known and applauded throughout the world as the champion of freedom, 


the false and un-American position of crushing with military force the ti. 






ence 


ond 


forts of our former allies to achieve liberty and self-government. 


> a - . ene . . — ot 
panes can not be citizens without endangering our civilization; they can am 
ve subjects without imperiling our form of government; and as we empire 
I ’ 


willing to surrender our civilization to convert the Republic into an et 
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we favor an immediate declaration of the nation’s purpose to give the Fili- 
inos, first, a stable form of government; second, independence; and thira, 
protection from outside interference. z ; " 
We are not opposed to territorial expansion when it takes in desirable ter- 
ritory which can be erected into States in the Union, and whose people are 
willing and free to become American citizens. We favor expansion by every 


peaceful and legitimate means. But we are unalterably opposed to the seiz- | 


ing or purchasing of distant islands to be governed outside the Constitution, 
and whose people can never become citizens. We are in favor of extendin 
the Republie’s influence among the nations, but believe that influence shouk 
be extended not by force and violence, but through the persuasive power of 
a high and honorable example. The burning issue of imperialism growing 
out of the Spanish war involves the very existence of the Republic and the 
destruction of our free institutions. We regard it as the paramount issue of 
the campaign. 

The position of the Democratic party is embodied in a practical 
way in the views of the minority of the Insular Committee and 
the substitute bill presented by them in their report. 

Tam one of those who believe in adhering to the letter and 
spirit of the Constitution of the United States. The Republican 
party does not believe in this doctrine. On the contrary, it holds 
to the doctrine of opportunism, and in practice fits the Constitu- 
tion to exigencies as they arise. I do not propose to go into an 
extended discussion of this phase of the question. During the 
past four years this has been repeatedly done on the hustings, in 
the halls of Congress, and in the courts. What I have to say is 
directed to the practical, rather than to the academic, side of the 
question. le ce 

In all our previous acquisitions of territory we have secured sec- 
tions of country contiguous or adjacent and which were, practi- 
cally speaking, in an unsettled state, awaiting only the extension 
of American sovereignty—the coming of American emigrants to 
settle the country and pave the way for its admission into the 
Union as sovereign States. This was the case with Florida, and 
all of the territory now included in the States and Territories west 
of the Mississippi River were acquired in this way by Democratic 
Administrations, carrying out the Democratic policy of expansion. 
But at no time has the Democratic party advocated or practiced 
expansion when to do so would bring in foreign territory, such as 
the Philippine Islands, inhabited by an alien and inferior race, 
unfit ever to become citizens of the United States. 

We have the race question to contend with in the United States. 
Of the 80,000,000 people in this country 10 per cent or, in round 
numbers, 8,000,000 are of the colored race. 

In the Philippine Islands we will have the race question intensi- 
fied a thousandfold more than here. There the proportion of 
whites to the colored population must always remain very small, 
for the reason that on account of the tropical situation of the 
country and climatic conditions it is impossible for a white man 








But perhaps it is not well to decide the question as to what is 
| the intention of the Republican party as to the future of the 
Philippine Archipelago by the statements of the Republican poli- 
| ticians in debating the question. Ina general way it may be stated 
that the first section of the bill under consideration ratifies the 
| executive orders of the President in the matter of governing the 
Philippine Islands, and provides for a continuance of this course 
under certain conditions. Sections 4 and 5 relate to the judiciary 
and section 6 provides that appeals may be taken from the su- 
preme court of the Philippine Islands to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. In civil actions the amount in controversy must 
be $25,000 or more. There is no provision for an appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States in any case involving life or 
liberty, or where the amount in controversy is less than $25,000. 
Section 7 provides for a legislature consisting of two houses, 
| one of these to be the Philippine Commission, the members of 
which are appointed by the President of the United States, and 
the other to be known as the Philippine assembly, the members 
of which are to be elected whenever, in the words of the bill, ‘‘a 
condition of general and complete peace shall have been estab- 
lished and the fact shall be certified to the President by the Com- 
mission.’’ Whether or not this much-to-be-hoped-for state of 
affairs will ever be reached in the Philippine Islands I have rea- 
son to doubt. There is no record of any such peace in the Phil- 
ippine Islands within the past one hundred years, and I am 
inclined to believe there will be none for many years to come. 
Section 8 provides for the election by the people of the Philip- 
pine Islands of two resident commissioners or delegates to the 
Government of the United States at the same time the legislative 
assembly is elected. 
Section 11 constitutes the Filipino people a corporation or body 
politic under the style of ‘* the people of the Philippine Islands.”’ 
Section 12 gives all residents of the islands owning allegiance 
to the United States protection in respect to their relations with 
foreign governments. 
Sections 13 and 14 relate to franchises, privileges, and conces- 
sions, and give to the Philippine Commission authority to grant 


| charters, authority to provide the means to exploit fully the Phil- 
| ippine Islands in all matters, including the right to acquire and 
| hold real estate. 


teaches that where in any country there are more races than one, | 


one of these races will be dominant and rule. The history of | 


civilization shows that where these conditions exist and the white | 


race enters into the equation it will rule. 

The Democratic party does not slander and abuse the Army or 
wish to see its efforts crowned with failure; the Army is our 
Army, and whatever criticism has been made against cruel and 
barbarous acts in the conduct of the war in the Philippine Islands 
(and there have been cruel and barbarous acts committed in the 
conduct of the war) is directed to the individuals ordering the 
commission of these acts, or those who have of their own accord 
committed them. The Army, as such, is not responsible for the 
acts mentioned, but only the individuals voluntarily engaged. 

When war is unavoidable, acts of cruelty and inhumanity will 
sometimes occur, and there should be no unnecessary war, to the 
end that the commission of such acts be limited as much as pos- 
sible. It may be said that under the circumstances the United 
States Government is compelled to assert its authority. If this 
be admitted, it does not follow that we are compelled to follow 
the course we are pursuing. I have listened very attentively 
to the debate, with a view to ascertaining the ultimate purpose 


The words ‘‘and for other purposes”’ in the title of the bill, 
when considered in connection with the bill, throw some light on 
the purposes and intentions of its framers. 

An examination of the first 23 sections of the House bill shows 
that for the present and for many years to come the only govern- 


to live there and perform manual Ishor to any extent. History | ment there in the Philippine Islands will be an arbitrary one of 


the imperial order. 

Sections 24 to 49, inclusive, provide for the acquisition and 
exploitation of timber lands, mineral lands, and mineral rights. 

The timber in the Philippine Islands is rare and valuable; min- 
erals are abundant. The bill provides a way for acquiring all 
public utilities in the Philippine Islands, including railroads, tel- 
ephone and telegraph lines, electric-light lines, timber, and min- 
erals, and affords an opportunity for peculation and plunder 
unequaled in the history of the world within the past fifty years, 
unless it be the ‘‘ reconstruction ’’ period in the South, beginning 
with 1868, when the Southern States were left to the tender mer- 
cies of the carpetbaggers, scalawags, and the poor benighted and 
deluded negroes. 

Sections 50 to 57, inclusive, provide a generous, if not ex- 
travagant, provision for the issue of municipal bonds. This, as 
the history and issue of municipal bonds even in civilized coun- 
tries show, amounts to mortgaging posterity. 

Sections 58 to 75, inclusive, provide for a coinage system, and 
in this is included a provision for the coinage of silver at the rate, 


| as I remember it, of 274to1. What form the bill will take when 


and intention of the Republican party with respect to the Philip- | 


pine Islands and their people. The title of the bill under consider- 
ation 1s: 


An act temporarily to provide for the administration of the affairs of civil 
government in the Philippine Islands, and for other purposes. 

Judging from the title of the bill, the government of the islands 
under it is to be temporary, and it also appears from the title that 
the Republican party has other purposes in view than to provide 
i. temporary civil government for the Philippine Islands. Judg- 


ing the purposes of the Republican party from the utterances of | 


its members on this floor, it appears that they are divided some- 
What as to the final disposition of our oriental possessions. A few 
of them have stated that they are unwilling to hold the people in 
subjection longer than the time when they are capable of self- 
sovernment; others have failed to state their view on this ques- 


tion, while a number of others have boldly avowed themselves in 
avor of permanent retention. 


it is finally enacted into law I do not know, but such is the pro- 
vision in the bill at this time. 

Sections 76 and 77 provide a wild-cat banking system, with au- 
thority to issue notes for circulation. 

So much for the efforts of the Republican party along the line 
of imperialism. 

The minority members of the Insular Committee, in their report 
and draft of a bill which they recommend be substituted for that 
under consideration, state the Democratic position. The report 
and essential parts of the bili are: 

VIEWS OF THE MINORITY. 


The undersigned members of the Committee on Insular Affairs, to which 
was referred House bill (No. 13445) entitled “A bill Comnpoveriiy to provide 
for the administration of civil affairs in the Philippine Islands, and for other 


purposes,” are constrained by what they regard asa just and proper sense of 
public duty to withhold their assent from the report accompanying said bill. 
The subject with which this bill deals is one of momentous importance. 
It concerns the lives, liberties, and property of 10,000,000 Filipinos and tho 
integrity and good faith of the American Republic. 
The chief question involved is whether, under the guise of the forms of 
civil government, a policy unjust and cruel to the people of the Philippine 
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Islands, and injurious and dishonoring to American citizenship, shall be in- 
definitely, if not perpetually, continued, or that there shall be substituted 
in its stead a more righteous and humane policy, the intent and purpose of 
which is to confer upon that people within the shortest practicable period, 
and upon certain reasonable and proper terms and concessions, an autono- 
mous system of free self-government, based upon the principle of an inde- 
pendence, modified as to their foreign affairs, which modified independence, 
after the lapse of a reasonable period (affording that practical training and 
actual experience in the art of self-government so necessary to fit them for 
its ultimate exercise and full enjoyment) shall eventuate into an unqualified 
and absolute independence. 

To ho'd the Filipinos in a condition of subjection to and dependence upon 
the Government of the United States, in the opinion of the minority mem- 
bers of this committee, is violative of the declaration solemnly made by the 
Congress of the United States at the incipiency of the war with Spain, is re- 


pugnant to the principles upon which the American Republic was founded, | 


and incompatible with a system of free government based upon the consent 
of the governed, and must, if indefinitely persisted in, result in the subver- 
sion of the liberties and the destruction of the free institutions of the Ameri- 
can people 

Believing, therefore, that this bill is vicious in principle, bad in its details, 
unjust, inexpedient, and, from the view point of either the inhabitants of 
the Philippines or the American people, absolutely indefensible, the minority 
file herewith, and as more fully embodying their views, the draft of a bill 
which they recommend shall be substituted for and in the place of that pre- 
sented with the report of the committee. 

Recognizing that three centuries of Spanish dominion have destroyed all 
self-government in the Philippine Islands, and thatits people at thistime are 
unprepared for its exercise, the theory upon which this substitute measure 
is framed is that there should be conferred upon them for a period of eight 
are in the government of themselves and in the 
conduct of their affairs consistent with our safety and best interests and our 
duty and obligations to the nations of the world, in order to fit them for 
that absolute independence and self-government to which the minority be- 
lieve them entitled. 

Such a course as this involves a protectorate on the part of the United 
States of only eight years, and will, it is confidently believed, demonstrate 
that the Filipinos are capable of self-government and result in a firmly 
established and stable government for them. 

W. A. JONES 


aS 
JOHN W. MADDOX. 
J. R. WILLIAMS. 
R. L. HENRY. 

JNO. $8. WILLIAMS. 
M. R. PATTERSON. 
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A bill to establish a stable and autonomous government in the Philippines, 
and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled; 

Whereas, the people of the United States, in order to establish justice and 
sure tranquillity in the Philippines, and to pa for the defense and pro- 
mote the welfare of the people of the islands, and to secure the blessings of 
liberty to them and to their posterity, do ordain and establish this act of 
Congress as a constitution for the Philippine Islands: 

SEcTION 1. That the provisions of this act, and the name, “The Philip- 
pines,” as used in this act, shall apply to and include the Philippine Islands 
ceded to the United States Government by treaty of peace concluded between 
the United States and Spain on the llth day of April, 1899, the boundaries of 
which are set forth in Article III of said treaty, and also any other islands 
belonging to said archipelago, not included within said boundaries, and now 
territory of the United’States. 

Sec. 2. That on and after the 4th day of July, 1908, and for eight years 
thereafter, the qualified independence of the Philippines, under the terms 
and conditions herein prescribed, and under a government established in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this act, and on and after July 4, 1911, the full 
and complete independence of the said Philippines shall be and is hereby 
acknowledged. 

Sec. 3. Thatthe terms and conditions precedent under which this acknow]- 
edgment is made, and after compliance with which on the part of the gov- 
ernment and the people of the Philippines, the said acknowledgment takes 
place, are as follows: 

First. That there shall be on the 4th day of July, 1908, neither war nor in- 
surrection existing within said ee oy nor any organized armed opposi- 

ion to the temporary sovereignty of the United States. 

Second. That the United States are to have and retain control, ownership, 


and complete sovereignty over such land and harborage waters as are actu- | 


aliy necessary for three coaling stations and two naval stations, and conven- 
ient terminal points for submarine cables, to be situated at such places and 
within such boundaries as shall be selected and designated by a commission 
sitting on behalf of the United States of America, composed of the President 
of the United States, the Secretary of State thereof, and the Secretary of the 
Navy thereof. 

Third. That the government of the Philippines, established in accordance 
with the provisions of this act, shall assume and carry into effect the treaty 
obligations of the United States with the Kingdom of Spain. 

Fourth. That the government of the Philippines, established in accordance 
with the provisions of this act, shall, by legislative act and by treaty, guar- 
antee that no higher tax shall ever be levied upon the property, merchandise, 
or business of citizens of the United States resident in or doing business in 
the Philippines than shall be at the same time levied upon like goods, wares, 
merchandise, or business of the citizens of the Philippines. ; 

Fifth. That the government of the Philippines, established in accordance 
with the provisions of this act, shall, by legislative act and by treaty, guar- 
antee to American citizens for all time freedom of access to and of travel in 
the Philippines for purposes of business or for missionary purposes, and shall 
throw around such citizens of the United States coming to or traveling or 
residing in the Philippines the same legal protection and advantages as shall 
be furnished to the citizens of the Philippines. 2 es 5 

Sec. 4. That the government, in accordance with the provisions of this 
act. shall be known as the ** Republic of the Philippines.” 

The Democratic party proposes to treat the Philippine Islands 
as we have treated Cuba. It is urged that the Filipinos are in- 
capable of self-government. Iagree that theyare not as capable, 
according to our standard, as we are. I am convinced also that 
they will never be, but we have Admiral Dewey’s statement for it 
that they are more capable than the Cubans. We have given the 
Cubans a stable form of government and independence, and have 
what is, or soon will be, a monopoly of their trade. Why not 
treat the Filipinos in the same way? 


With a declaration that 
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| such is our policy,in my judgment the Philippine question would 


be settled in a much shorter time than the Cuban question was 
settled. While Cuba is now costing us nothing, at present and 
for years to come the Philippine Islands will cost the United 
States for the support of the troops necessary there from $25,000, - 
000 to $40,000,000 annually. While it is given out by the Admin- 
istration that the cost of the war in the islands up to this time is 
about $172,000,000, yet well-informed people are convinced that 
they have cost us more than $300,000,000. 

Along the line of showing what the cost of imperialism is to 
the country, I will quote some figures showing the expenditures 
for the National Government for the years— 
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Regular and permanent appropriations made by this session, 
as stated by Hon. L. F. Livingston, the minority member of the 
Committee on Appropriations, amount to $800,193,837: contracts 
authorized, $259,373,215. 

We have seen our expenditures increased by more than 100 per 
cent since Clevelend’s last administration. But our friends, the 
Republicans, tell us that when the actual and authorized appro- 
priations for a single session of Congress exceed a billion of dol- 
lars that this is made necessary because we are a world power, 
and when pressed for the reasons why we are a world power they 
answer: ** Oh! on account of the war with Spain and the acquisi- 
tion of the Philippine Islands;’’ or, stated in another way, it 
would be that on account of the war with Spain we acquired the 
Philippine Islands, and on account of this acquisition we became 
a world power, and because we have become a world power our 
total annual appropriations exceed $1,000,000,000 annually, Does 
it pay? Let us calculate. 

Money for the support of the Government must come out of the 
pockets of the people of the United States. The total trade of the 
Philippine Islands is little more than $30,000,000 annually. Of 
this the United States has a beggarly $5,000,000, or about that 
amount. 

By the treaty of peace between the United States and Spain the 
latter country for ten years from that date is to have the same 
tariff rate and trade advantages with the Philippine Islands that 
the people of the United States have. 

In addition to this, the Administration was, and probably now 
is, committed to the policy of the open door with the nations of 
the world with respect to the trade in the Philippine Islands. 

I invite the attention of my Republican friends and the coun- 
try to the following table of imports into the Philippine Islands 
for the year 1900. 

Let us look at the imports for this year, the first year after the 
treaty of peace with Spain in which a comparison can fairly be 
made between the trade with the United States and that of other 
leading countries. 


Increase (-+-) 
or 
decrease(—). 


Country. Amount. Per cent. 
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Now that the Philippine Islands are a part of our territory, 
the probability is that many of its people will emigrate to the 
United States. These people are an inferior race, and in time 
no doubt will prove as obnoxious and as objectionable as the 
Chinese. Whenthat time arrives, probably not in the near future, 
but at some time, they will attempt to invade the field of labor 
in our factories and our mills, and it will be found, as it has been 
demonstrated, that this field is only broad enough for the white 
laborer. And particularly is this true of the cotton mills in the 
South, which to-day manufacture 42 per cent of all the cotton 
manufactured in the United States, and whose abundant success 
has been phenomenal during the past twenty years. 

This success is attributable more than anything else to the fact 
that our cotton-mill operatives are, as a class, educated, law- 
abiding, and among our best citizens. I have no fears that the 
field of labor will be at once invaded by people from the Philip- 
pine Islands. It is a matter of time, and I apprehend that the 
race issue will in the end prove to be the most serious phase of 
the Philippine question. If we are to expand and acquire more 
territory, the most desirable to acquire is Canada and British 


America. 
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Efficiency of the Militia. 


SPEECH 
or 
HON. CYRUS A. SULLOWAY, 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 80, 1902, 


On the bill (H. R. 11654) to promote the efficiency of the militia, and for other | 


purposes. 

Mr. SULLOWAY said: 

Mr. SpeaAKER: Availing myself of the opportunity to print, I 
submit the following statement on the subject of pensions, show- 
ing what has been done during this session and what was done in 
former Congresses: 

The first session of the Fifty-seventh Congress. now drawing to 
a close, has been an extremely busy one in the Committee on In- 


valid Pensions, and the largest number of bills, both public and | ).¢006 the Sinise Gem eteneeetinene 


private, that were ever sent to committee in the history of Con- 
gress have been referred to this committee. There are various 
reasons for this, the two chief ones being, however, the unsatis- 
factory administration of affairs in the Pension Bureau during 


» four vears past and the fact that a great many of the veterans | 7 b . F 
the four years pé = Bag : : | orably discharged from the last term of service only may also 


of the civil war—or, to be exact, 107,000, in round numbers—who 
were drawing pensions under the general law were induced, under 
a misapprehension, to apply under the act of June 27, 1890, and 
as old age and infirmities creep upon them they find that the $12 
per month which they are drawing under the act of June 27, 1890, 
is wholly inadequate to provide for themselves the necessaries of 
life, and as a result, unless they secure aid from Congress, many 
of them would be obliged to find homes in almshouses. 

As stated above many of these men were formerly drawing 
pensions under the general law, and had they remained there 
until to-day they would have been entitled to a much larger pen- 
sion than can be allowed under the act of June 27,1890. Another 
class of cases which appeal to all, and which have engrossed the 
attention of the committee, and for whom a large number of bills 
have been passed, come right along in this same line. They are 
a class of men who are drawing $12 per month under the act of 
June 27, 1890, and who have since become totally blind or para- 
lyzed and require the aid and attendance of another person. This 
class of cases has been raised from $12 to $24 or $30 per month. 
It has been the aim of the committee to place all these cases on 
an equal and just rating, and as a result the committee reported 
and there passed the House of Representatives on June 16, as an 
amendment to the ‘‘ maimed soldiers act,”’ giving all vetorans of 
this class who had a year’s service a rating of $30 per month where 
they are so disabled as to require the aid and attendance of another 
person. It is the opinion of your committee that the passage of 
this will reduce to a large extent the passage of private acts by 


Congress, and at the same time bring needed relief toa most | 


worthy class of veterans, many of whom can trace their disabili- | 


ties to the service. and who but for technicalities in the law, and | 


the fact that many of their witnesses who, if living, could prove 
their claims, would be entitled to a rating of from $50 to $72 
under the general law. 
Statement of work of the House Committee on Invalid Pensions up to and 
including June 27, 1902. 
PRIVATE BILLS INTRODUCED AND REFERRED TO THAT COMMITTEE. 
First session Fifty-seventh Congress, up to June 27. 1902: 


Howse WHR ii cnt ek oe aL cc sede nutebideswabiniitdcse betwee 6, 348 
ReneiOe TE <dacceeeee a aes Ceti a Ri ble owkscbecdicecdtmveddnichten 433 
Total number of bills _...........- I aa te a lr 6,781 
There were referred to that committee in the— 

Fifty-sixth Congress, private bills -... Masih inte ee R ise ead paes ack a aye 
Fifty-fifth Congress, private billie ................................. iiomachin 3, 883 
Fifty-fourth Congress, private bills..............-.....--...---- _ 2 690 
Fifty-second Congress, ko di a ase clus wth , 2,101 


BILLS REPORTED BY THE COMMITTEE IN THE FIRST SESSION, FIFTY- 
SEVENTH CONGRESS. 
Up to and including June 27, 1902: 


Pe Re RRL So SRG i! bit Glee 953 
Bane ie ee ee ee eo 382 
Total aks Saitiss tak ak eee a ee ie inl 1.345 


Of this number there were passed in the House 901 House bills 
and 339 Senate bills; total, 1,240; and there are now remaining on 
the Calendar 52 House bills and 53 Senate bills, all reported by 
this committee; total, 1,345. 

_The Committee on Pensions of the House reported 228 private 
bills (its own and Senate bills combined), 226 of which passed 
the House and 2 of which are still on the Calendar, so that the 
total number of private pension bills reported to the House in the 
first session of the Fifty-seventh Congress amounts to 1,573. 


| 


| 
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| comes very largely from the other side of the House. 
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Number of special acts passed in prior Congresses. 
In the Forty-ninth Congress.............-. 


Sat euis Sikeis tii P55 


TT ee coeweucaccceeece idee ighs ieee 
In the Fifty-first Congress ......................... eit aki svaccenua ae 
In the Fifty-second Congress _._.....=..........-.- hence waves > 
In the Fifty-third Congress -........--- aE AS EE: 119 
In the Fifty-fourtis qiteens...-----.... 2222222 ee <i. “a 
In the Fifty-fifth Comgress ....................--... ieee ; 694 
In the Fifty-sixth Congress.....................- in tinea icine 1,591 
In the Fifty-seventh Congress, first session, approvals jueskeemaee sor 
Before President for approval up to June 27, 1902 ag 213 

EE Se ee ‘ ite bats 1,105 


Senate bill 4850, granting an increase of pension to those who 
lost limbs in the service of the United States, was reported to the 
House with an amendment, and another amendment was added 
increasing the pension of those entitled to the maximum rating 
under the act of June.27, 1890, to $30 per month in cases where 
the soldier requires the frequent and periodical aid and attend- 
ance of another person, provided his service during the war of 
the rebellion was for one year or more. 

This bill was*passed by the House on June 16, 1902, and is now 


Senate resolution No. 8, repealing section 4716, Revised Statutes 
as to disloyalty in claims under the act of June 27,1890, was 
also reported to the House, with an amendment, so that the 
Union soldier who rendered two terms of service and was hon- 


have title under the act of June 27. 1890. 

This bill is now on the House Calendar. 

House bill 9324, construing the act of March 3, 1879, as to the 
filing of claims by children under 16 years of age, also reported 
by this committee, is on the House Calendar. 

House bill 12141, amending the act of March 3, 1901, relative to 
remarried widows, passed the House June 16, 1902, and is now 
before the Senate. 

Senate bill 1359, increasing the pension for total deafness from 
$30 to $40 per month, has been reported to the House and is now 
on the House Calendar. 


Amendment of Bankruptcy Law. 


SPEECH 
OF 


HON. SAMUEL L. POWERS, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, June 17, 1902. 
The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 13679) to amend an 


act entitled ‘An act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout 
the United States,’ approved July 1, 1898— 


Mr. POWERS of Massachusetts said: 

Mr. SprAKER: I have been somewhat surprised to-day to notice 
that the sentiment in favor of the repeal of the bankruptcy law 
When we 
look into the history of bankruptcy legislation we find that the 
bankruptcy clause in the Constitution originated in the State of 
South Carolina and was put in largely through the instrumentality 
of Pinckney and Rutledge, of that State. Later onit was strongly 
advocated by Senator Hayne, who at that time was one of the 
idols of the South in the United States Senate. It had the sup- 
port of the Bayards, of Delaware, for generations in the halls of 
Congress, and. they supported it because they said it was necessary 
in a commercial cu.untry to have a uniform bankruptcy law. I 
desire to call the attention of my friends on the other side of the 
House to the language of James A. Bayard as long ago as 1799. 
when the first bankruptcy law was under consideration, in which 
he used these words: 

The necessity of a bankruptcy law results wherever a nation is in any con- 


| siderable degree commercial. No commercial people can well be governed 


withoutit. Wherever there is extensive commerce extensive credit must 


| necessarily be given. 


Later on, in the year 1803, he said: 

The commercial world can not exist without such an act. Its necessity 
arises from the nature of trade, and does not belong to other classes of citi 
zens. It is founded on the principle that commerce is built on great credits, 
and great credits produce great debts. 

As late as 1824 Daniel Webster, then representing the State of 
Massachusetts, referred to the 24 different and clashing systems 
such as we then had in this country. To-day, without any bank- 
ruptcy act, we would have 45 different and clashing systems; and 
to undertake to say that a country with 80,000,000 people, a com- 
mercial people possessing property amounting to $90,000,000,000, 
with the great lines of transportation established throughout the 
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length and breadth of the land, so that the merchant in Massa- 
chusetts trades with the merchant in Texas, so that the mér- 
chant in Alabama trades also with the merchant in New England, 
to say that such a country shall have 45 different systems of dis- 
tribution and administration of property of debtors in the differ- 
ent States simply means that you can not have a commercial 
system for the administration of the estates of debtors. It seems 
to me that the Speaker of this House, when we were considering 
the present bankruptcy law, put the case very strongly when he 
said, using his language exactly as it appeared in the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

Cught the United States to be classed hereafter with England, Germany, 
France, and their associates, having bankruptcy laws, or continue in the 
class with China’ 

There is not to-day a single great commercial nation on the face of the 
globe that Las nota uniform system of bankruptcy. 

Mr. CLAYTON. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. POWERS of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Have England and France the dual system 
of government that we have—that is, separate State governments 





performing nearly all the functions of government and a Federal | 


Government with limited and delegated powers?- 

Mr. LANHAM. With express authority, however, to establish 
uniform bankruptcy laws. 

Mr. POWERS of Massachusetts. I do not think the question 
of government has anything to do with it. England is a great 
commercial nation. and she has had a bankruptcy law for more 
than acentury. France is a great commercial people, and she has 
a bankruptcy law. The United States is a great commercial na- 
tion, and she ought to have the bankruptcy law amended as pro- 
vided in the bill that we have before us. 

Mr. CLAYTON. May I interrupt the gentleman to say that 
our system of government is essentially different from Great 
Britain and France, and that what may be proper there may not 
be proper here, and that our people are quite capable in the States 
to administer the estates both of dead men and live men? 

Mr. POWERS of Massachusetts. Commerce is the same the 
world over. 

All the leading nations of the world have had for many years 
upon their statute books laws on the subject of bankruptcy. 
Nearly four centuries ago England adopted a uniform system of 
bankruptcy, which has remained in force up to the present time. 
For more than four centuries France has continued a bankruptcy 
law, and though both England and France have from time to 
time amended their statutes upon bankruptcy, they have never 
throughout these centuries repealed the act, and, so far as Iam 
able to learn, there has never been a sentiment in either of these 
countries in favor of such repeal. The Empire of Germany en- 
acted a bankruptcy law twenty-five years ago which has been con- 
tinuously in force since that time, and Russia has had a bank- 
ruptcy law in force for nearly a century. 

The policy of this country with reference to bankruptcy legis- 
lation has been a shifting one, but, in my opinion, it is now upon 
a permanent basis, and there is no strong sentiment in any part 
of this country in favor of the repeal of the bankruptcy law. 

We have had four bankruptcy laws enacted by Congress, the 
first in 1800, second in 1841, third in 1867, 
The laws prior to 1898 appear to have been enacted largely on ac- 
count of financial calamities, and in no case were they perfected 
with care before enactment. The theory upon which the early 
laws were enacted appears to have been an erroneous one. They 
were enacted apparently for the simple purpose of giving relief 
to debtors who were hopelessly bankrupt. The act of 1898 was 
based upon an entirely different theory, and was largely in accord 
with the sentiment which led to the enactment of the bank- 
ruptcy laws of England and France. To my mind it was never 
the purpose of the framers of the Constitution to vest in Congress 
power to ‘establish uniform laws upon the subject of bank- 
ruptcy throughout the United States’’ for the sole purpose of 
giving relief to distressed debtors. The framers of the Constitu- 
tion had in view the necessity of uniform laws upon the subject of 
bankruptcy as necessary and essential tothe growth and develop- 
ment of a commercial people. 

The bankruptcy clause in the Constitution was largely due to 
the influence of Rutledge and the Pinckneys of South Carolina, 
all of whom had been educated in England in boyhood, and had 
more or less knowledge of the working of the bankruptcy law in 
that country. The two Pinckneys were representatives in the 
constitutional convention, and in the discussions of that famous 
convention showed an intimate knowledge of the workings of the 
bankruptcy laws under the English system. 

It is also worthy of note, inasmuch as most of the sentiment in 


favor of the repeal of the present bankruptcy law comes from | 


representatives of Southern States, that nearly all of the great 
statesmen of the South who have represented that section of the 
country in Congress have favored the enactment of a bankruptcy 
law. To start with, you have the two Pinckneys from South 
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Carolina, who sat as delegates in the constitutional convention, 
and also Mr. Rutledge, afterwards Chief Justice; James Madison, 
of Virginia; James Pinckney, of Maryland; John Rutledge, jr., 
of South Carolina; Senator Hayne, of South Carolina; Senator 
Berrien, of Georgia; Henry Clay, of Kentucky; James A. Bayard, 
of Delaware. a State which was formerly classed with the Southern 
States; and John Marshall, of Virginia, afterwards Chief Justice. 

To my mind these statesmen from the South took the correct 
view of the object and purpose of bankruptcy legislation. They 
were also ably supported by many of the illustrious statesmen of 
the North, the Commonwealth of Massachusetts furnishing as 
advocates of a uniform system of bankruptcy Rufus Choate, 
John Quincy Adams, Daniel Webster, Harrison Gray Otis, Samuel 
Sewell, Caleb Cushing, and Robert C. Winthrop; and Massachu- 
setts has been conspicuously in favor of bankruptcy legislation, 
not becanse she favors a bill simply for the relief of poor debtors, 
but because, as a commercial State, she regards some system of 
uniform bankruptcy as absolutely essential to the prosperity of 
the country. 

Now, what is the real purpose of a bankruptcy law? It cer- 
tainly is not confined to furnishing relief to the debtor alone. 
The commerce of every nation is built up of great credits, and, 


|} as has been very properly said, ‘‘ Great credits produce great 


| debts.”’ 


It is said that more than 90 per cent of traders ultimately 
fail, and have to compromise or settle with their creditors. The 
commercial world well knows that the great majority of men en- 
gaged in commerce sooner or later will meet with reverses, and 
that their assets must of necessity be distributed among their 
debtors. 

As long ago as 1799 James A. Bayard, then a Representative 


| from Delaware in Congress, said, *‘ The necessity of a bankrupt 
| law results wherever a nation is in any considerable degree com- 


| profits derived from credit. 
| rupt law necessary to the merchants. 


mercial. No commercial people can be well governed without it. 
Wherever there is an extensive commerce, extensive credits must 
be necessarily given;’’ and in 1803, Mr. Bayard, speaking on the 
same subject, which was bankruptcy, said, *‘ The commercial 
world can not exist without such an act. Its necessity arises from 
the nature of trade, and does not belong to other classes of citi- 
zens. It is founded on the principle that commerce is built on 
great credits; and great credits produce great debts. Owing to 
the risks arising from these and other circumstances, the most 
diligent and honorable merchant may be ruined without commit- 
ting any fault. Not so as to the other classes of citizens; either 
the cultivators of the soil, the mechanics, or those who follow a 
liberal profession. They live on the profits of their labor, not on 
These circumstances make a bank- 
The insolvent law is an 
ample provision for others.’’ And he argued that he considered 
it absolutely essential that there should be one uniform rule co- 
extensive with the Union, so that the merchant in one State 
should fully understand the laws of every State in which he was 
called upon to do business. 

Daniel Webster in 1824 referred to the State insolvency laws 


| then in existence as *‘ twenty-four different and clashing systems,”’ 


and the fourth in 1898. | 
| cial relations, that bankruptcy laws ought to be uniform through 





and said that he was fully of the opinion that in a country like 
ours, so commercial, with so many States interlinked by commer- 


all the States and of course established under the authority of 
the National Government. Now, the foundation principle of the 
bankruptcy law is the administration and the distribution of the 
property of the bankrupt and incidentally the relief of the debtor. 
If a debtor is embarrassed and can not continue in business, o! 
course everyone will agree that his property should be distributed 
among his creditors upon some equitable basis. 

While there may be certain debts that should be treated as pre 
ferred debts, the great bulk of the property should be distributed 
pro rata among the creditors. More than that, in a country as 
commercial as is this the law for the distribution of the bank- 
rupt’s estate should be uniform in all parts of the Union. Prior 
to the enactment of the present bankruptcy law in 1898, nearly 
every State of the Union had what is known as insolvency laws, 
and there were no two States where the law was identical. In 
many of the States the debtor was permitted, acting within the 
provisions of the law, to prefer relatives and such other creditors 
as he saw fit to designate. In some States there existed no insol- 
vency law, and the first creditor who obtained an attachment of 
the debtor’s property secured his entire claim, and the creditor 
who came last received nothing. In other words, we had what 
Mr, Webster described—45 ‘different and clashing systems. 
where the domestic creditor had a great advantage over the foreign 
creditor. sd 

Now, the practical effect of that system was greatly to restrict 
commercial credit. The merchant in Massachusetts, for instance, 
would hesitate to sell goods to the trader residing in 4 State 
where they had no bankruptcy or insolvency law which per- 
mitted the home creditors to make attachments of the property 














to the exclusion of the foreign creditor, or to the trader residing 
tn a State the laws of which permitted him to make preference 
in favor of his own relatives and certain favored creditors resid- 
ing in that State. So that the practical effect of the State in- 
solvent law was to greatly restrict credit and also to render busi- 
ness upon credit far more hazardous than it would be where a 
uniform system of bankruptcy was in force. 

The very fact that the United States is a Union composed of 
45 States renders it particularly important that there should be 
a uniform system for the distribution of the estates of the bank- 
rupt. In other words, our system renders it possible for the dif- 


ferent States to enact laws so unlike as to greatly interfere with | 


commerce between the different States, which is carried on upon 
credit. The commercial interests of this country = under- 
stand the importance of continuing in force a bankrupt law, and 


if the present bankruptcy law were amended as recommended by | 


the Committee on Judiciary, it would be not only entirely sat- 
isfactory to the great commercial interests of this country, but 


would be a law that would be absolutely just both to the cred- | 


itor and the debtor. The argument that a bankruptcy law is in- 


tended as an oppression to the debtor is without foundation. The | law shall continue in force and be amended to meet the wishes of 
very fact that the great proportion of bankruptcy petitions are | the business community. 


voluntary is conclusive proof that the debtor avails himself of 
the advantages of the law for his own relief. 

In the absence of some national law it is impossible for a debtor 
to obtain relief from all his creditors unless they reside within 
the State where the debtor resides. If they reside outside of the 
State they are not affected by the debtor's discharge. Under the 
provisions of the present law the debtor's discharge, if he should 


be an honest debtor, relieves him of all his debts wherever in | 


the United States his creditors may reside. So that the present 
law operates not only to make an equitable distribution of the 
assets, but also to furnish a proper and adequate relief to the 
bankrupt. 

We aed however, reached that stage in commercial progress 
where the bankruptcy law becomes absolutely necessary, not alone 
for the relief of the Sibter, but for the equitable distribution of 
the assets among his creditors; and it would certainly be most 
remarkable if this nation, which to-day must fairly be regarded 
as the most important of the commercial nations of the world, 
should be willing to dispense with a system which is so absolutely 
necessary for the commercial prosperity of our peruse. 

In the last sixty years the American people have constructed 
and are now operating 180,000 miles of railroad—enongh in length 
to reach around the globe more than seven times. They have in- 
vested in this gigantic system nearly twelve billions of dollars, 
or about one-eighth of the entire property of the country. This 


railway system has brought the people into commercial relations | failed to exercise the authority vested in it by the Constitution. 
with each other and the freight rates have reached that point | y a 


where it is possible for the manufacturer and the merchant in 
any one State to compete with the manufacturer and the mer- 
chant in any other State, The very fact that it costs less than 
three-fourths of one cent to move a ton of freight one mile ren- 
ders it = to carry on competition at long distances. The 
result of this great transportation system has been to build up a 
tremendous interstate commerce between the different parts of 
the coun* » and this commerce has rendered it absolutely neces- 
sary to do business on large credit. oe 

Now, the merchant in New England is perfectly willing to 
trade with the merchant in the South and in the West, provided 
there is some uniform system for the distribution of the estate of 
the debtor in case he meets with reverses in business and his es- 
tate has to be distributed. 

_ State lines ought not to change commercial conditions, and par- 
ticularly conditions which of necessity must affect the question 
of credit. I do not believe that there is to-day any strong senti- 
ment a any State in this Union in favor of the repeal of the 
present law. 

Mr. James Monroe Olmstead, a learned and distinguished mem- 
ber of the Boston bar, in a very able article entitled ** Bankruptcy 
as a commercial regulation,’’ which appeared recently in the 
Harvard Law Review, very pertinently says that— 

There would seem to be as much sense in asking for a repeal of the inter- 
ptate-commerce law, patent laws, and postal law, all of which are authorized 

ry the same section of the Constitution, which provides for “uniform laws 
‘ nm the subject of enna throughout the United States.” Certainly 

enkruptcy legislation vitally affects the interests of the commercial and 
tor and creditor classes quite as much as any of these other subjects, which 
‘ rs ; \ctappear toinviteconstant attack. If, however, theadministrative or dis- 
bn a ive function of the law is made prominent, permanency and stability— 
| 1 jewels in legislation—will be the result, and thus the objects of the 
a emers of the Constitution in securing uniformity throughout the nation in 

1s branch of commerce will be always realized. 

In the Fifty-third Congress, while the Torrey bill, so called, was 
a discussion, Representative Dingley, of Maine, speaking in 
advocacy of the enactment of some bankruptcy law uses the fol- 
lowing language: 


aon eee history of this country, before interstate commerce had been 


the extent that it has within recent years, before the con- 
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struction of railroads and telegraphs and the growth of the intimate business 
relations now existing between every part of this country, which makes 
Texas commercially as near to New York and New York as near to San 
Francisco as Philadelphia was to Pittsburg seventy-five years ago, we can 
see in the development of the means of communication a reason, a necessity 
for national bankruptcy legislation that did not exist fifty or seventy-five 
years ago. We have become a great nation commercially as well as politi- 
cally. Every part of this country is commercially linked with every other 
part. The merchant in New England is dealing every day with the mer- 
chant in New Orleans and Galveston. The merchant in St. Paul is selling to 
and purchasing from the merchant of Boston every day. State lines have 
been broken down, commercially, in the progress of this nation. 


There can be no question but that the time has passed for any 
serious consideration of the repeal of all bankruptcy legislation. 
The time has come when the commercial interest of this country 
insists upon some national uniform bankruptcy law. More than 
90 per cent of the merchants, manufacturers, and professional 
men of the country who have expressed themselves upon this 
subject favor the continuance of some’ bankruptcy law. The 





| amendments which have been submitted by the committee have 


met with the cordial approval of all business men. The only 
question that is now before us, Mr. Speaker, is the question 
whether the present law will be repealed or whether the present 


The American people demand the con- 


| tinuation of bankruptcy law and demand its amendment in the 


| manner recommended by the committee. 











If the present law be 
so amended, I have no question but that it will remain in force 
permanently, and that our people will have the same views of 
the necessity and importance of a national law on this subject as 
has been taken by the great commercial nations of England and 
France. 

To allow the present law to be repealed and the reinstatement 


| of the insolvency laws of the different States would be decidedly 


a step backward, and one that would be directly in opposition to 
the sentiment of the business interests of this country. The law 
is not in any way opposed to what is popularly known as State 
rights. When the States were admitted into the Union they came 
in under a Constitution which authorized Congress to ‘* establish 
uniform laws upon the subject of bankruptcy throughout the 
United States.’’ In other words, when they accepted the Consti- 
tution they had reason to suppose that Congress would exercise 
the authority vested in it by the Constitution and establish a uni- 
form system of bankruptcy. 

It has been urged upon the floor to-day that the continuance of 
this law interferes with the rights of the several States. Cer- 
tainly the States when they came into the Union must have as- 
sumed that the question of regulating bankruptcy would be exer- 
cised by the nation and not by the States. The Statehas no right 
to enact bankruptcy or insolvency laws except when Congress has 


State lines ought not to be commercial lines. While they are po- 
litical lines they ought not to interfere with the commercial rela- 
tions of the people. As years go on we shall take a far broader 
view of this question, and we shall ultimately all of us reach the 
conclusion that commerce will be better promoted by uniform 
national laws than by State laws which conflict with each other. 


Civil Government for the Philippine Islands. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. HENRY ALLEN COOPER, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 19, 1902. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (S. 220%) temporarily to provide for the 
administration of the affairs of civil government in the Philippine Islands, 
and for other purposes— 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The cession of the Philippine Islands to the 
United States was one of the events which mark the beginning 
of a new era in the history of mankind. However considered, it 
is in its every aspect and relation of momentous, world-wide sig- 
nificance. It has at once and inevitably brought the United 
States forward as one of the commanding figures in the arena of 
world politics. We led the diplomacy of the world in China in 
a recent crisis in international affairs, and we had that signal op- 
portunity, we rendered that great service to humanity, because 
the fortunes of war had given us possession of the Philippine 
Archipelago. 

Upon its purely commercial side, the fact that the United States 
of America, with its unrivaled industrial power and possibilities, 
is now located at the very gateway of the Orient must enter into 
every consideration of the great question of trade supremacy in 
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Asia, a portion of the earth which discerning minds everywhere | 


perceive is to be the scene of the world’s commercial conflicts in 
the future. 
point of view, has given thought to the possibilities of the situa- 
tion to occupy more time than can be accorded him in this debate 


in a discussion of the effects which the possession of the archi- | 


pelago by the United States may reasonably be expected to have 
in the coming world-struggle to conquer the markets of the East. 
For when these wonderfully fertile islands have felt the full 
effect of modern methods, when railroads have been constructed 
and highways built: when, with the development of their rich 
resources. trade shall revive from its long sleep, and the people be 
busy, prosperous, and happy, as busy and prosperous people al- 
ways are; when in the fullness of time—and the time will not be 
long—Manila shall become a city of half a million or three- 
quarters of a million of people, with its great harbor perfected 
so that it may accommodate the shipping of the world certain to 
seek it; then, unquestionably, the possession of these islands by 
the United States will be a source of inestimable advantage to 
the nation in its efforts to extend trade and commerce in the 
Orient. 

But, sir, to look upon the cession of the Philippines as a mere 
commercial transaction, however broad and comprehensive in 
scope, which may result in financial profit to the United States, 
is, after all, to take a selfish and belittling view of a great oppor- 
tunity. For, Mr. Chairman, it is an opportunity, a transcendent 
opportunity, far above and beyond any mere struggle for trade. 
We must, we do justify our entry into world politics and our 
attitude toward the archipelago and its inhabitants upon broader, 
higher ground than that the islands will help us to get more 
dollars in Asia. Duty is not mercenary. 
pines, sir, to discharge a duty, a duty which we owe to our- 
selves, to the people of the archipelago, and to the cause of civil 
liberty everywhere throughout the earth. We are in the islands, 
and. despite all harsh utterances to the contrary—there have been 
many of these of late—we are there for no other purpose than to 
set wider the bounds of freedom, to secure liberty and opportu- 
nity and all the benefits of the best of modern civilizations for a 
downtrodden race to whom, through hopeless centuries, these 
blessings pave been denied, and in the place of an ancient, de- 
crepit monarchy and the divine right of kings to establish the 


invincible young republic and the inalienable rights of man. | 


{Loud applause. | 

This is the high, the sacred mission, which, in the course of 
human events and under the providence of God, the United 
States is called upon to perform. On distant shores, in the imme- 
diate presence—at the very door—of oriental despotism, and 
under circumstances so conspicuous and commanding that our 
work and its results shall forever be seen of men, this Republic 
is laying the foundations for a new order of things. No other 
event, sir, since the nation-saving civil war, so brings to mind 
and justifies the prophetic saying of the great Scotchman: ‘‘ The 
world is all so changed; so much that seemed vigorous has sunk 
decrepit. so much that was not is beginning to be! What sounds 
are these, new in our centuries? Behold democracy announcing 
that she is born and will envelop the whole world! ”’ 

Heretofore, Mr. Chairman, our occupation of the Philippine 
Archipelago has been purely military, under the direction of the 
President of the United States as Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy. The ratification of the treaty did not change 
the status. Our occupation continued to be military after that 
event as it was before. Now Congress is about to assume control 
and enact general legislation for the islands. At the outset, we 
are confronted by two questions: First, what can we do?—a ques- 
tion of law. Second, what ought we to do?7—a question of policy, 
or of constructive legislation; or, it may be said, of constructive 
statesmanship. 

The first question, What can we do? involves an interpretation 
of the treaty of Paris. Under and subject to the Constitution, 
the treaty has become the ‘‘ supreme law of the land.’’ Mani- 
festly, then, the first and most important question concerning 
this ‘‘supreme law ”’ is as to how to interpret it. The treaty con- 
tains a provision not known to any other treaty to which the 
United States has been a party—a provision which reserves to 
Congress the authority to determine the political status and civil 
rights of the native inhabitants of the ceded territory. This pro- 
vision, new to the politics of the United States, aroused a serious 
conflict of opinion, in which the people and the press, irrespective 
of previous party affiliations, took sides. The question finally 
resolved itself into this: Does the Constitution, of its own force, ex- 
tend to the ceded territory? Fortunately, Mr. Chairman, the Con- 
stitution itself provides for a court where this gravely ‘important 
question could be taken for authoritative decision. In that court 
this question has been heard, and answered in opinions which 
awakened a profound interest among our own people, and at- 
tracted the attention of the civilized world. 

Much has been said and written in denunciation of these opin- 





And it would not be difficult for one who, from this | 
| decisions their unreasoning approval. 
ble. Its members are human. 


We are in the Philip- | 
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ions. I am not here to criticise nor to indulge in fulsome eulogy 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, nor to say that it is 
always the duty of the citizens of this Republic to accord to its 
That court is not infalli- 
But, sir, it is a noble tribunal. 
No other court has ever had such power; no other court could 
have proven more worthy of the sacred trust. During all the 
generations of its existence it has had the deep-seated respect and 
confidence of the people; and to-day, in its personnel, in the high 
character of the justices, and in their devotion to public duty, 


_the people believe it to be worthy of its honorable traditions. 


{| Applause. ] 

That court in the case of De Lima against Bidwell decided only 
one proposition, viz, that upon the ratification of the treaty the 
ceded territory ceased to be ‘‘ foreign’’ within the meaning of 
the Dingley Act, which provides for a tariff on all goods coming 
to the United States from *‘ foreign’’ countries. That decision is 
of importance in relation to one provision of the pending bill. In 
Downes v. Bidwell the court decided that the Constitution did 
not of its own force extend to the islands ceded by the treaty of 

aris; that these islands did not become a part of the United 
States within the meaning of the clause of the Constitution which 
requires uniformity in tariffs, duties, and excises; and that in 
legislating for the islands, Congress is bound only by the express 
prohibitions of the Constitution and by those implied prohibi- 
tions or fundamental limitations in favor of personal rights which 
are formulated in the Constitution, or are to be inferred from the 
nature of our Government and its institutions. 

Mr. Chairman, from the bill presented by the minority I as- 
sume that our opponents have abandoned their former views 
concerning the constitutional question, and that we are all now 
in accord as to what, under the Constitution and the treaty, Con- 
gress can lawfully do—that is, what legislation it may lawfully 
enact—for the Philippines. I assume this because the minority 


| propose that the United States shall surrender all title to the 


islands and abandon them to their inhabitants. Heretofore our 
opponents. have steadfastly maintained that the Constitution is 
in full force and effect in the Philippines. But, sir, if the Con- 
stitution be in full force and effect in the islands we can not sur- 
render our title and abandon them, except compelled to do so by 
force of arms. 

Gentlemen upon the other side can not successfully urge that 
the disposing clause of the Constitution will suffice to relieve them 
of this dilemma. I refer to the clause which gives to Congress 
the power ‘‘ to dispose of and to make all needful rules and regu- 
ations respecting the ory and other property ”’ of the Unite: 
lat ting the territory and other property f the United 
States. This precise point has received attention in the Supreme 
Court. In Downes against Bidwell, Mr. Justice White—who 
upon this particular proposition undoubtedly voices the opinions 
of at least eight of the nine justices—says: 

In view, however, of the relations of the Territories to the Government of 
the United States at the time of the adoption of the Constitution and the 
solemn pledge then existing that they should forever “remain a part of the 
confederacy of the United States of America,” I can not resist the belief that 
the theory that the disposing clause relates as well io a relinquishment 01 
cession of sovereignty as to a mere transfer of rights of property is altogethe 
erroneous. * * * The argument is that citizenship of the United States is 
precarious and fleeting, subject to be sold at any moment like any other pro} 
erty. * * * It is impossible for me to say at one and the same time that 
territory is an integral part of the United States protected by the Constitu 
tion, and yet the safeguards, privileges, rights, and immunities which arise 
from this situation are so ephemeral in their character that by a mere act of 
sale they may be destroyed. * * * If the treaty with Spain incorporated 
all the territory ceded into the United States, it resulted that the millions of 
people to whom that treaty related were * * * indissolubly made a part oJ 
our common country. L ‘ 

Undoubtedly the thought that under the Constitution power to dispose o! 
people and territory, and thus to annihilate the rights of American citizens 
was contrary to the conception of the Constitution entertained by Washing 
ton and Jefferson. 

It is therefore evident that gentlemen upon the other side must 
either change their former views and agree with the court as to 
the law, or abandon their bill. 

But as of course the minority bill is not to be abandoned, I am 
justified in assuming that both majority and minority are 1 
accord upon the law and upon the question of what Congress can 
do.and that in legislating for the Philippines we are bound only 
by the prohibitions and limitations which I have before mention: (. 

This brings us to the second question, What ought congress vo 
do?—a question of practical sense, goed judgment, sound )» hac y: 

Mr. Chairman, to the candid investigator of the problem 0 the 
Philippines it is plainly apparent that mere partisanship can hav : 
but little rightful place in its discussion. A glance at the record 
makes this clear. Therefore, before beginning the discussion - 
the pending bill, I invite attention to the record of events bondi ng 
up to the present situation. I shall make this review as brit * 
possible, but I deem it important, for it will not only eeadnce a ; 
frame of mind proper to the consideration of this transcenden™". 


| important question, but by refreshing our recollection of what has 





‘ ought now to do. 


been done we shall be the better prepared to determine what we 


a aia 
















The treaty of peace between the United States and Spain was 
signed at Paris on the 10th of December, 1898, and soon there- 
after sent by the President to the Senate for ratification. No 
member of the House has forgotten the long and arduous strug- 
gle which ensued. Nor was the contest confined to the Senate. 
Everywhere throughout the country it raged. People and press, 
irrespective of party, took sides. Opponents of the treaty de- 
nounced it-and denounced the Republican Administration which 
negotiated it, as a hundred years before other men had heaped 
denunciation upon Thomas Jefferson and the Democratic Ad- 
ministration which negotiated the treaty by which we acquired 
the territory of Louisiana. A century before, men had vehe- 
mently declared that the territory of Louisiana was a mere 
trackless wilderness, inhabited only by wild beasts and wilder 
savages; that it must remain a home for beasts and savages for 
untold generations, and that a treaty which proposed to annex 
such a territory to the Republic of the United States was ** un- 
constitutional,’ ‘‘improvident,’’ **dangerous,’’ ‘* wicked.’’ 

Possibly the members of the House can think of some of the 
other adjectives which were hurled at that treaty. [Laughter. | 
Just as in 1867, other men, equally sincere but equally mistaken, 
declared that another wise and far-seeing statesman, William H. 
Seward, was guilty of a shameful proposal to squander the public 
moneys for the purchase of a mere barren desert of rock and ice, 
unfit for human habitation or for any other civilized purpose, 
when he negotiated the treaty by which we acquired the rich 
Territory of Alaska. ‘So, while this treaty of Paris was pending, 
men said that the Philippine Islands were a mere tropical jungle, 
where white men could not and would not wish tolive. Yesterday 
I talked with a white man who with his wife has for two years 
been residing in Mindanao. He said that he had never suffered 
so much from the climate anywhere as he had in Washington 
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within the last two weeks and that he wanted to get back as | 


quickly as possible. [Laughter.] He has friends who were born 
in the Philippines and who have lived there all their lives. 


Here is a dispatch from General Chaffee to the War Depart-| much the United States Army has cost over there out of the 


ment, which I find in the Washington Post. It is under date of 
May 12. General Chaffee, in speaking of the lake country in the 
island of Mindanao, says: 


The lake country is beautiful and more suitable for the occupancy of | 


Americans than any other part of the archipelago; elevation, soil, and cli- 
mate perfect, comparing favorably with any valley of the Alleghenies. 

The opponents of the treaty also said that if we accepted 
these islands they would be a source of endless expense to the 
United States—always an unbearable burden upon the public 
Treasury. How facts can annihilate theories! The Taft Com- 
mission in their last report to the War Department set forth that 
after paying all expenses of the insular government and making 
considerable appropriations for purely naval and military pur- 
poses, after paying for the insular police, after appropriating 
31,000,000 in gold to help along the improvement of Manila Har- 
bor, after appropriating $1,000,000 in gold to build highways— 
they still had in the insular treasury available for appropriation 
more than $5,000,000, gold values. 


In order that I may be exact about this—-to satisfy those who | toward the support of the insular government, and within a com- 


are so solicitous lest it may cost us something to do our duty, 
and to relieve them of all anxiety—Ii will read from the report of 
the Taft Commission. After reciting the factthat they have ap- 
propriated these $2,000,000 and more in gold for the purposes I 
have specified, they say: 
At the date of this report, September 50, 1901, there is in the treasury, 
available for appropriation, the sum of $5,106,518.46, gold values. 
4 Mark this,if gentlemen are afraid that it will cost us some- 
nng— 


Meanwhile all the expenses of the insular government have been met and 
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Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 


The CHAIRMAN, 
from Missouri? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I do. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I would ask the gentleman if that would 
not be applying precisely the system applied by Great Britain in 
India? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What? For the islands to pay 
their own expenses as they go along? I thinkit would. I do not 
see the relevancy of the question. 

Mr. COCHRAN. It is simply to show that we are acting pre- 
cisely as England does in its establishment of colonial govern- 
ments—— 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Oh, that is a non sequitur. I 
vas simply replying to the assertion that the islands would al- 
ways be a financial burden to this Government, and I read from 
this report to prove that they will be entirely self-supporting. 
Now, the gentleman goes into the general subject of England's 
colonial governments. 
Mr. SHAFROTH. 
The CHAIRMAN. 

from Colorado? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Is there any claim that the insular govern- 
ment. has paid any material part of the expenses of the soldiers 
in the Philippine Islands? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. They have paid $1,000,000 in 
gold toward highway construction carried on under military 
supervision. They appropriated that sum out of the insular treas- 
ury, and some of the highways were constructed largely for the 
benefit of the Army. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Has the gentleman got the figures as to 
how much during the last fiscal year? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And we are also substituting 
native police for the military with this insular fund all the time. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Has the gentleman the figures as to how 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 


Treasury of the United States? When the gentleman is talking 
about the islands paying, it seems to me the total cost ought to 
be taken into consideration. 

Mr. STEELE. I would ask the gentleman from Colorado what 
the cost of the Army is in Colorado? [Laughter. } 

Mr. SHAFROTH. We do not need any army there. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit, 
I will state that the Navy Department has some 14 small gun- 
boats that were paid for out of the insular funds, and the Quarter- 


| master’s Department has a large fleet of tugs and launches which 


very large appropriations have been made out of the insular treasury during | 


that period for purely military and naval purposes. 


After making these expenditures for military and naval pur- 


poses there is still a working balance. Observe the next state- 
ment: 


it isonly a reasonable and conservative statement to say that under any 


proper nuanagement of the finances of the islands the revenues will be at all | 


‘ones sufficient to meet all ordinary expenses of good administration and to 


considerable appropriations for large general improvements and the 
tion of public works. 


That is not all. I ask careful attention to what follows: 


fn he ordinary current expenses of the island we include for the purposes 
oat Sratemens now made the establishment and maintenance of an effi- 
‘, J\ police system for the preservation of good order and of necessary means 
',-mmunication between the islands for the transportation of mails and 
—— once and revenue-customs inspection. There is no reason why the 
me of the United States should ever be called upon to contribute to- 
an te support of the insular government, and within a comparatively few 
jears after the complete restoration o good order, it is entirely reasonable to 
cipate that the revenues i the islands will be sufficient to pay all the ex- 
oe incurred for troops, native or American, and insular police sufficient to 
- tn good order throughout the whole archipelago. 


it a is on page 111 of the last report of the Philippine Com- 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield ? 


hee 


| session of the islands—she must give them up. 


were paid for also out of these funds. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, the gentlemen on 
the other side evidently do not comprehend the purport of the 
statement made by the Commission which I have just read. 
The Commission do not say that they are paying the present ex- 
penses of the army for the suppression of rebellion—nothing of 


| the sort, but they say: ‘‘There is no reason why the Government 


of the United States should ever be called upon to contribute 


paratively few years after the complete restoration of good order 
it is entirely reasonable to anticipate that the revenues of the 
island will be sufficient to pay all expenses incurred for troops, 
native or American, and insular police sufficient to maintain 
good order throughout the whole archipelago.” 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, this is a volu- 
minous subject, and a voluminous bill, and I want to get through 
as quickly as possible so as to permit other members to speak. 
The gentleman can get his time upon the other side. 

I have just been informed by the gentleman from Connecticut 
{[Mr. Hi] that on June 15 the insular treasury contained over 
eleven millions in various kinds of money, or nearly $6,000,000 in 
gold values. 

Mr. Chairman, the opponents of the treaty said also that come 
what might those islands never should be accepted by the United 
States; the treaty must not be confirmed. On the other hand, 
the friends of the treaty declared that it ought to be, must be 
ratified for reasons which made the path of duty clear. First, 
the United States must never consent that Spain retain the pos- 
Second, the 
United States must never consent that Spain shall cede them to 
Russia or Chins or to any other power. Third, the Filipinos can 
not themselves maintain free self-government, and to relinquish 
the islands to their inhabitants would mean simply bloodshed, 
civil war, anarchy, and their early seizure and partition by the 
powers. 

Therefore, because as a matter of right the United States could 
not permit Spain to retain the islands, because as a matter of right 


' we could not permit Spain to cede them to any other country, and 
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because the Filipinos could not govern themselves, there was but | 
one alternative, but one right thing to do, and the United States | 
was bound by every consideration of honor and of duty—duty to | 
itself, to other nations, to the people of the Philippines, and to the 
cause of humanity around the world—to ratify the treaty and ac- 
cept the cession of the archipelago. [Applause on the Republican 
side.} Here was the issue over which the contest raged. 

Mr. THAYER. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin yield? | 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I do. 

Mr. THAYER. I should like to ask the gentleman how it has | 
been demonstrated that that people are unable to control and 
govern themselves? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I shall demonstrate it by the 
unanimous testimony of witnesses who, I think, are competent 
to testify. 

Mr. THAYER. Soldiers? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Not at all; by civilians, and by 
no one more than by Mr. Schurman, whom you will undoubtedly 
qaote. 

Mr. PAYNE. Soldiers are not incompetent witnesses. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Soldiers are not incompetent wit- 
nesses, 

Mr. TAWNEY. 
is all. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, No: I will not say that. 

Mr. Chairman, I have stated the issue over which the contest 
occurred. For weeks the result hung wavering. Finally, as it 
approached its culmination, with the result still in grave doubt, 
the then recognized leader of the Democratic party came to this 
city of Washington, and, precipitating himself into the midst of 
the conflict, rallied his party associates to the support of the 
treaty. His efforts were mosteffective, and, at last, on February 6, 
1899, the treaty was saved, but saved by a very narrow margin and 
saved only by the aid of Democratic votes. Distinguished Sena- 
torial opponents of ratification, men of both parties, have repeat- 
edly and publicly declared—and their statements are not doubted, 
I apprehend, by any person familiar with the circumstances— 
that but for the arduous efforts of the Democratic leader the treaty 
would have been rejected. 

These well-known facts are in themselves interesting and in- 
structive; but, Mr. Chairman, they derive their chief signifi- 
cance from the further fact that after these arduous and success- 
ful labors of the Democratic leader to ratify the treaty, to annex 
the Philippines, and to expand the United States, the national 
Democratic party, with full knowledge of all these things, set 





Only in the estimation of Democrats, that 


the seal of approval upon his annexation and expansion record by | 
renominating him as their candidate for the Presidency, and, as | 
the newspapers said, with unanimity and amid great enthusiasm. | 
| to show the fact, and where the Democratic party ratified that 


| Applause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. Bau of Texas and Mr. THAYER rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Well, if the gentlemen desire to 
dispute this statement of facts, I will yield; but if they wish to 
indulge in a general line of comment, I object. 

Mr. THAYER. I am not here to defend the gentleman to 
whom the gentleman from Wisconsin refers. He is amply able to 
defend himself; but I want to ask the gentleman if it was not 
generally tacitly understood that when that treaty was ratified 
the Filipinos were to be treated as we were treating the Cubans? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, what was tacitly 
understood by men who did not put themselves upon record in 
an authoritative way at that time does not enter into this ques- 
tion. The only question is as to what are the inevitable conse- 
quences of a treaty ratified by both parties, as the record shows. 
| Applause on the Republican side. | 

Mr. Chairman, how is it possible justly to attribute the inev- 
itable results, the complications, the perplexities resulting from 
a treaty thus ratified by the votes of men of both parties, solely 
to the Republican party. and why has it been deemed necessary 
to attempt to drag this great business of our island possessions 
down to the level of mere partisan politics? Both parties voted 
to begin the war; both parties voted to ratify the treaty which 
ended it. Both parties voted to appropriate $20,000,000 out of the 
National Treasury to meet one of the stipulations of the treaty. 
Both parties voted to raise money to support armies to enforce 
American sovereignty upon American soil in the Philippines [ap- 
plause on the Republican side ]—made American soil by that treaty. 

30th parties are in honor bound as Americans to assume their 
share of the responsibility for the obligations which the treaty 
imposes. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. 
there? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHAFRGTH. Did not President McKinley in the message 


Will the gentleman yield to a question 
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| is sound, and I am disposed to indorse it if President McKinley 









that accompanied the treaty, which was sent to the Senate, use, 
in substance, these words: 

Do not let us discuss the question now. After the ratification 
of the treaty is the time to discuss what disposition we shall 
make of the Philippine Islands. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I do not know, but I think that 


said it. “ 

Mr. DALZELL. What of it? 

Mr. OLMSTED. That is what we are doing now. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is what we are doing now. 
The treaty has been ratified. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; but you object to a discussion of the 
question of giving them independence, or what disposition shall 
be made of the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. This is not a Republican prob- 
lem, this is not a Democratic problem, this is a great national 
problem, which concerns all of our people everywhere, and vitally 
concerns the good name and fame of this Republic now and for- 
ever. [Applause on the Republican side.] A national problem 
which for its proper solution demands that it be considered in a 
national spirit—a spirit which recognizes the magnitude of the 
task and its essential nobility, and looks not to any mere party 
advantage, but only to the welfare and happiness of the Filipino 
people and to the maintenance, inviolate, of the national honor, 
{Loud applause.| And yet, sir 

Mr. VANDIVER. Will the gentleman yield to a question? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I am glad to yield, with a quali- 
fication. 

Mr. VANDIVER. Then in the interest of fairness—I am sure 





the gentleman does not wish to be unfair—when he says that both 


parties ratified the treaty, would it not be fair to connect along 
with that statement another statement as to how many of each 
party in the Senate ratified that treaty. And furthermore, in 
connection with that, the further question, that while it may be 
true that in the Senate a number of Democrats voted with the 
Republicans to ratify the treaty, it was done with the understand- 
ing that a resolution then pending in the Senate was to be con- 
sidered, and sufficient pledges were supposed to have already been 
made to pass it, pledging this country to treat the people of those 
islands as they were to treat Cuba. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. As to the proportion of the De- 
mocracy who contributed to the support of this treaty, I should 
say about 90 per cent, because William J. Bryan was in favor of 
it, and because the Democracy nominated him as their candidate 
for President after they knew that he had used his great influence 
to secure its ratification. 

Mr. VANDIVER. When you say Democrats voted to ratify 
the treaty. it seems to me reasonable to expect and to require you 


treaty. Did not the majority of the Democrats in the Senate vote 
against it? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. VANDIVER. Answer the question. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes; I think so. I said by the 
aid of Democratic votes. The Democratic party ratified it when 
they made Mr. Bryan their candidate for the Presidency, and 
when the Democrats of this House voted the $20,000,000. 

Mr. VANDIVER. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I did not 
vote for it. They did not all vote for it. 

Mr. OLMSTED. What proportion did not? 

Mr. VANDIVER. Iam one of those who did not vote for it 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I am compelled 
to decline to yield further. . oP 

Mr. VANDIVER. Well, then, let the gentleman be fair in his 
statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Notwithstanding these indispu- 
table facts, Mr, Chairman, from the day on which the treaty 
was ratified our whole policy in the Philippines has been the 0- 
ject of the most relentless, violent, virulent, partisan attack. 
Every day we are told that but for Republican sins of omission 
and commission we should to-day have no island problems to ag- 
itate the public mind, and the ship of state would be sailing on 
tranquil seas. Every day we are told that our whole p icy in 
the Philippine Archipelago is in flagrant violation of every pm» 
ciple of liberty, ‘* unjust and cruel” to the people of the islands, 
and ‘injurious and dishonoring *’ to American citizenship. I h it 
is practically what the minority of the Committee on Insulal 
Affairs report that they believe. A *‘‘ policy *’—notan isolated 1n- 
stance of cruelty here and there, but a “‘ policy ’—a Republi = 
‘* policy,”’ deliberately entered upon, unjust, cruel. and dishonor- 
ing to American citizenship. 

Sir, these charges demand attention. 
indictment. What is there to justify them? 


They constitute a fierce 
Our policy in the 
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Philippine Islands was inaugurated by William McKinley. From 
its inception to the month of September last he was directly re- 
sponsible for it. Was William McKinley the author of a policy 
of cruelty dishonoring to his countrymen? Will history try him 
upon that indictment and write “‘ guilty ’’ opposite his name? Is 
that to be its judgment upon the most important work in the life 
of the man who of all the men of his generation was the best be- 
loved? [Applause.] Is the name of William McKinley to be 
stricken from the pantheon of great Americans and enrolled 
among the names of the despoilers of liberty—the enemies of man- 
kind? What man believes it? And yet it must be true if these 
charges against our “ policy ’’ in the Philippines be true. What 
man believes it? What man believes it who knew him in this life? 
What man believes it who ever looked into his noble countenance, 
illumined as alwaysit was by the consciousness of duty performed? 
[Loud applause.} What man believes it, now that William 
McKinley has gone to his long home? 

Sir, what is this policy? Let us see what justification there 
may be for the attacks upon it. 

Mr. VANDIVER. Will the gentleman yield for another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I beg the gentleman to excuse me. 
I must decline to yield further. I have not the time to do so. 

What is there to justify these attacks upon our Philippine pol- 
icv? As I have said, when the treaty of Paris was signed our 
military forces were occupying the islands under the direction of 
the President as Commander in Chief of thé Army and Navy, and 
until Congress should act, it was his sworn duty to maintain ab- 
solute control of affairs in the archipelago. He did not usurp this 
authority. It was forced upon the President by the Constitution 
and the laws. He could not evade the tremendous power and 


responsibility. He was compelled to assume both the power and | 


the responsibility and to dohis duty. He did not fail. Here, sir, 


we touch upon our policy in the Philippines, in the directions | 


which the President gave to the commander of our military 
forces: 





} 


The military commander of the United States is enjoined to make known | 


to the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands that in succesee to the sover- 
eignty of Spain, in ooreeing the political relations of the inhabitants and in 
establishing a new political power, the authority of the United States is to be 
exerted for the securing of the persons and property of the people of the 
islands, and for the confirmation of all their private rights and relations. It 
will be the duty of the commander of the forces of occupation to announce 
and proclaim in the most public manner, that we come not as invaders or con- 
querors, but as friends, to protect the natives in their homes, in their em- 
ployments, and in their personal and religious rights. 


President McKinley was not content to rest with these instruc- 
tions to our military commander. He was intent on super- 
seding, without needless delay, the arbitrary processes of mili- 
tary government by the milder methods of civil administration. 


He felt, as he himself said, that the treaty committed the Fili- | 


pinos to the generous sympathies, the guiding hand, the uplifting 
education, ‘‘not of their American masters, but of their Ameri- 
can emancipators,’’ and he sought without delay to extend these 
blessings. Accordingly, in January, 1899, while the treaty was 
still pending in the Senate, he appointed the first Philippine 
Commission, in order, as he declared, promptly to secure an 
efiective and generous protection of life and property to the in- 
habitants. ; 

What, under the circumstances, would any President of any 
party have done? 

Is fault found with the personnel of that Commission? Schur- 
man, the president of a great college; Dewey, an illustrious 
officer of the Navy; Otis, a distinguished officer of the Army; 
Worcester and Denby, civilians of high attainments and of wide 
experience in public affairs? No blame can attach to their ap- 
pointment. 

The President gave instructions to the Schurman Commission, 
which are found on page 185 of their report. I shall read only 
an extract from them, but will incorporate other portions in the 

vVECORD, 


‘ In the perf mance of this duty, the commissioners are enjoined to meet 
at the earliest possible day in the city of Manilaand to announce, by a public 
proclamation, their presence and the mission intrusted to them, carefully 
setting forth that, while the military government already proclaimed is to 
be maintained and continued so long as necessity may require, efforts will 

ade to alleviate the burden of taxation, to establish industrial and com- 
= ial prosperity, and to provide for the safety of persons and of property 
ry uch means as may be found conducive to these ends. 
otal It is my desire that * * * the commissioners exercise due 

Sspoct for all the ideals, customs, and institutions of the tribes which com- 
pose the population, emphasizing upon all occasions the just and beneficent 
intentions of the Government of the United States. 


Mo pattie ‘i — 
The President then expresses the hope that the commissioners 
may be received ina manner due to them as ‘‘bearers of the good 








Will, protection, and the richest blessings of a liberating rather | 


than a conquering nation.” 





We wish to know at what point in this record of honorable en- 
deavor and honorable achievement these charges are supposed to 
find their justification. [Applause.| At what exact point? 
That Commission made a study of the islands and their inhabit- 
ants and submitted their report—an admirable document—to 
the President. I will not take time to read much from it, but I 
desire to read a little of what they said, particularly because 
of the position taken by our friends on the other side. 

The Commission say on page 175: 

Deplorable as war is, the one in which we are engaged was unavoidable by 
us. We were attacked by a bold, adventurous, and enthusiastic army. No 
alternative was left to us oes ignominious retreat. Itisnotto be conceived 
of that any American would have sanctioned the surrender of Manila to the 
insurgents. Our obligations to other nationsand to the friendly Filipinos and 
to ourselves and our flag demanded that force should be met by force. What- 
ever the future of the Philippines may be, there is no course open to us now 
except the prosecution of the war until the insurgents are reduced to submis- 
sion. The Commission is of the opinion that there has been no time since the 
destruction of the Spanish squadron by Admiral Dewey when it was possible 
to withdraw our forces from the islands either with honor to ourselves or 
with safety to the inhabitants. 

Should our power by any fatality— 
fatality is a strong word, gentlemen. ‘‘Fatality’’ means that 
this was and is a matter of life or death. And, sir, it was and 
is a matter of life or death to the welfare of the Filipino people— 


should our power by any fatality be withdrawn, the Commission believe that 
the government of the Philippines would speedily lapse into anarchy, which 
would excuse if it did not necessitate the intervention of other powers and 
the eventual division of the islands among them. Only through American 
occupation, therefore, is the idea of a free, self-governing, and united Philip- 
pine commonwealth at all conceivable. And the indispensahle need from 
the Filipino point of view of maintaining American sovereignty over the 
archipelago is recognized by all intelligent Filipinos, and even by those in- 
surgents who desire an American protectorate. The latter, it is true, would 
take the revenues and leave us the responsibilities. Nevertheless, they recog- 
nize the indubitable fact that the Filipinos can not stand alone. 

Here, from competent witnesses, we have an answer to the ques- 
tion as to whether the Filipinos can govern themselves. 

Thus the situation of the Filipinos coincides with the dictates of national 
honor in forbidding our abandonment of the archipelago. We can not from 
any point of view escape the responsibilities of government which our sov- 
ereignty entails; and the Commission is strongly persuaded that the per- 
formance of our national duty will prove the greatest blessing to the people 
of the Philippine Islands. 

[ Applause. ] 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. As a matter of fact, I want to ask 
the gentleman 

The CHAIRMAN. Doesthe gentleman from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. This is the only time that I can 
yield. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I want to ask the gentleman whether 
he meant to say that Professor Schurman was on the ground at 
the time the war commenced 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. No; I did not say that; but be- 
fore the report was written he had been on the ground and had 
seen numbers of witnesses—hundreds of them. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I believe your expression was that 
the statement was made by a witness who was upon the ground 
at the time. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I said he knew the facts and had 
been on the ground. That is what I meant to say. Everybody 
understands that he was not on the ground at the time referred 
to, but shortly after. 

Mr. THAYER. Is it not true that Admiral Dewey stated that 








| the Filipinos are more competent for self-government than the 
| Cubans? 


| 


| 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, our opponents 
declare that we are responsible for the origin of the war. I am 
not going to stop to discuss that; I do not deem it to be really ger- 
mane at this time. Weall deeply regret that the war began; we 
all rejoice that it is ended. For, sir, asa warit is ended. The 
flames of insurrection have died away. Here and there at remote 
and widely scattered places—as I see this morning is the case in 
Mindanao—there may be an occasional snapping among the em- 
bers of revolt, but the war as a war is over. 

Mr. THAYER rose. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I am compelled to decline to 
yield. 

Mr. THAYER. You have 40,000 troops there. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. In view of the misstatement just 
made, unintentionally, of course, I will say that we have not 
40,000 troops there. 

Mr. THAYER. How many? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Twenty-three thousand, and that 
number is at once to be reduced to 18,000. Orders for the reduc- 
tion have been issued. But that is a minor error in view of some 
other misstatements that have been made in discussing this ques- 


a ; ‘tion. It isa matter of only about one-half. At one time two 
Mr. Chairman, is fault found with these instructions? What | 


years ago our forces in the islands numbered within a few hun- 


instructions would a Democratic President have given? What | dred of 70,000. 


policy would he have inaugurated? 
XXXV—30 


Mr. Chairman, the waras awarisended. Its origin is therefore 
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not of the first importance at this time. While it might be 
interesting to enter upon an analysis of the various causes by 


which it was precipitated, or of the events out of which it devel- | 


oped, there are other things connected with the Philippine prob- 

‘lem, the consideration of which to-day will, in 
otic sense, be found far more profitable for us 
of the islands. 

Our duty is not merely to mourn because the war came, not 
merely to grieve over the irrevocable past, and with each recur- 
ring political campaign to raise our voices in lamentation because 
events gone beyond recall were not ordered as we think that they 
ought to have been. Our duty is with the present and with facts 
as they are. Our duty is to examine with care and candor the 
circumstances and conditions of to-day, and those probable to 
develop in the future, and then, with such ability as we may 
command, enact laws to meet them. But, inasmuch as these 
charges concerning the origin of the war are being constantly 
reiterated, I desire briefly to notice the testimony relating to them. 
It is conflicting and voluminous, but, as is usual in such cases, 
there are a few vitally important portions of the evidence by 
which an intelligent and honest juror can interpret all of the rest 
and thus reach a conclusion as tothe truth. I want to notice one 
or two of these. The first is a dispatch of Admiral Dewey sent 
six or seven months before the treaty was ratified, five months 
before the treaty was signed, weeks before even the protocol was 
agreed upon, before anybody knew what the terms of peace were 
to be, while we were actively engaged in the war with Spain: 

July 26, 1898— 

Remember the date. The war broke out February 4, 1899. 
This is dated July 26, 1898. 

Merritt— 

General Merritt had been ordered to the Philippines to take 
command of the land forces— 


Merrittarrived yesterday. Situation ismostcriticalat Manila. The Span- 
ish may surrender atany moment. Merritt's most difficult problem will be 
how to deal with the insurgents under Aguinaldo— 


He had only been back there about two months— 
who have become aggressive and even threatening toward our army. 


Threatening us while we were fighting Spain! They had abun- 


and for the people 


dant opportunity in the ensuing seven months to get prepared to 


fight, had they not? The testimony of Mr. Felipe Buencamino on 


this point is very significant. Mr. Buencamino was at one time 
secretary of state under Aguinaldo. I read from the testimony 
taken before the Committee on Insular Affairs: 


The CHAIRMAN. Where were you at the time of the fighting, or when the 
war, so called, began, on the 4th of February, 1899? 

Mr. BUENCAMINO. In Malolos. 

The CHAIRMAN. How far from the scene of conflict? 

Mr. BUENCAMINO. Thirty-six miles. 

The CHAIRMAN. Prior to the outbreak at that time you were secretary of 
state of Aguinaldo’s cabinet? 

Mr. BUENCAMINO. I was not at that time secretary of state, but director 
of justice in the army. Mabini was at that time secretary of state. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you know whether prior to that outbreak there had 
Oe eras made by the insurgents themselves for the beginning of 

10Stilities” 

Mr. BUENCAMINO. There had been preparations made. 

The CHAIRMAN. For how long a time prior to that outbreak had the 
preparations been in progress? 

Mr. BUENCAMINO. Since October, 1898. At that time they received a tele- 
gram from Agoncillo, from Washington, stating that he had not been received 
by President McKinley as the representative of the Philippine government 
and that we should make preparations for war. 

The CHAIRMAN. Of what did those preparations consist? 

Mr. BUENCAMINO. The preparations were to organize the army through 
General Luna; organize volunteer corps in Manila in order to assist the in- 
surgents the day of the breaking out of hostilities, and in order to get the 
American forces between two fires. 

The CHAIRMAN. Were the preparations in Manila secret? 

Mr. BUENCAMINO. Yes; they were secret. 

The CHAIRMAN. What was the intention of the insurgentsafter those prep- 
arations were completed; what did they intend to do? 

Mr. BUENCAMINO. The Philippine government established by Aguinaldo 
at Malolos was established because Aguinaldo had promised that the United 
States would recognize their independence, giving in evidence the statement 
of Admiral Dewey 

Of course we all know that Admiral Dewey has long since re- 
peatedly denied that statement— 
and we all gathered around Aguinaldo under the hope of obtaining the 
realization of that promise, and in order to obtain a confirmation of this 
proclamation to us from the lips of President McKinley himself we sent 
Agoncillo to Washington, and as this telegram was sent from Washington 
saying that we would be deceived, preparations for war were at once begun, 
having lost confidence in the Americans on account of the error committed 
by Aguinaldo in stating that the promise had been made by Admiral Dewey 
of recognizing the Philippine independence by the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Filipinos have understood since that Admiral Dewey 
has denied that statement? 

Mr. BUENCAMINO. At that time Aguinaldo was their idol and they had 
great faith in him, as he was the only one who had relations with Admiral 
Dewey: they thought he was telling the truth. 


The CHAIRMAN. Isit not a fact that the only one of the Filipino leaders | 


who bad personal dealings with Admiral Dewey was Aguinaldo? 

Mr. BUENCAMINO. Yes, sir; he wasthe only one. — 

The CHAIRMAN. And no one else among the Filipino leaders pretended 
that he kne 


éguinaldo? 


w anything of this alleged promise of Admiral Dewey except | 
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Mr. BUENCAMINO. General Alexandrino has also said this, that he was on 
a transport with Admiral Dewey, coming with his squadron from Horgkong 
to Manila. 

The CHATRMAN. .The Filipinos now understand that Admiral Dewey denies 
that statement, and that Admiral Dewey in his report says he obeyed the 


. 72 -uctions of Presi “Ki er a > suc . ise or : saad 
a broad and patri- | instructions of President McKinley not to make any such promise or alliance? 


Mr. BUENCAMINO. They know that now. 
The CHAIRMAN. Do you know how the hostilities began on the night of the 


| 4th of February? 


Mr. BUENCAMINO. I know, because I was charged by General Aguinaldo 
fo eeopere the necessary papers showing the manner of the breaking out of 

10stilities. 

The CHAIRMAN. Just describe that as you understand it. 

Mr. BUENCAMINO. On the 4th of February the towns of Santa Ana and San 
Juan del Monte were under the command of General Ricarte and Colonel 
San Miguel. On this day those two commanders abandoned their posts and 
went toa ball, leaving a major by the name of Gray, about 26 years of age, 
very young and without experience, in command of about 1,800 troops. They 
extended along the eastern part of the outskirts of Manila and were about 
half a mile distant from the American troops. We took the deposition of this 
mejor, who said that about 9 o'clock p. m. the sergeant of the guard came to 
his headquarters and told him that a party of American troops desired to 
cross their lines or were attempting to cross their lines, which was opposed 
by the Philippine guards. At this time a shot was heard; that he could not 
say for certain whether the shot came from the American command or from 
the men under his command, but he ran to the place from which the shot ap- 


| peared to come, and seeing the American troops in a belligerent attitude gave 


an order to fire. That is the way the hostilities began. 

The CHAIRMAN. The major gave the order to fire upon the American 
troops? y 
Mr. BUENCAMINO. Yes, sir; he gave the first order to fire upon the Amer- 
ican troops. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the beginning of hostilities was premature? 

Mr. BUENCAMINO. On our part it was premature, because three engineering 
corps and four cavalry troops had still to be organized, 

Phe CHAIRMAN. Jf the engineering corps and the cavalry troops had been 
afterwards organized, what was the intention of the insurgents under Agui 
naldo? 

Mr. BUENCAMINO. The intention was to attack the Americans. 

Remember Dewey’s dispatch of the previous July. 


The CHAIRMAN. So then the opens of hostilities was simply premature. 
The hostilities were to be begun by Aguinaldo, anyway, a little later’ 

Mr. BUENCAMINO. Yes, sir. The basis of this wasa lack of confidence in 
the Americans. 

What kind of a “‘ republic’’ had Aguinaldo established? I am 
amazed that men of candor, and many of them, I think, are men of 
candor, will persist in asserting that we destroyed a ‘‘ republic.” 

Mr. GILBERT. What would they have been fighting for if 
we had promised them independence? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Prior to that insurrection the 
Filipinos had never demanded independence. Rizal, the greatest 
of that people—and if any man is entitled to be called the Wash- 
ington of the Filipinos, he is the man—in his books and other 
writings expressly made his demand for reforms on the basis of 
a continued union with Spain. A few minutes ago I declined to 
yield. 

’ Mr. GILBERT. Oh, I beg the gentleman's pardon. 
know that he had. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, Aguinaldo was 
in China on the ist of May, when Dewey sunk the ships. He 
came back nineteen days after that event, and the preposter- 
ous statement is made that between the 19th of May and the 26th 
of July—two months—they had elections throughout an archi- 
pelago which it takes weeks merely to traverse, got out notices 
for an election to establish a ‘‘ republic,’’ had such an election. 
the first of its kind in all their history, in a country where there 
are over 70 dialects—20 in one island—and where, as is the un- 
contradicted testimony, people speaking one dialect can not un- 
derstand those 20 miles away speaking another dialect! Yet, in 
that very short time they had a republic established, with Agul- 
naldo at the head of it! And it is charged that we destroyed it! 
Let us see what kind of a ‘‘ republic ’’ it was. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman-— 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I am again com- 
pelled to decline to yield. The testimony of Mr. Buencamino 1s 
that General Luna was in charge of the secret conspiracy in the 
city of Manila. Luna was the lieutenant-general of the Filipino 
army. lIread from the testimony: 


Aguinaldo objected to many of his orders, and that was the reason fo 
differences between them. Two bands were then formed within t e PI 
pine army, one for General Luna and the other for General Aguin uid 

Remember that this was a ‘‘ republic! ”’ ; 

Then he says that Luna went out with a lot of troops looking 
for another officer, and finally Aguinaldo took 4,000 troops -_ 
went over to Luna’s house; and the witness adds that i: hes 
always been a mystery, but it s6 happened that on the s2me a 
at practically the same hour, Luna was 75 miles away with his! ody, 
guard at Aguinaldo’s house, calling upon Aguinaldo. [Li wughte T. 
Luna-was killed at the door of Aguinaldo’s house, with Agu 
naldo’s wife and mother upstairs. 

What was the effect of that assassination? 

Everybody lost confidence in this insurrection by 
said that from that time the insurrection had morally died anc 
Ihave felt that we could never be independent unless we had an indepen 
such as some small State. 

* ae * * * 
Mr. OLmsTED. Is it not apparent from the fact that he 


I did not 


for the 
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this occurrence. It can be 
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only by his staff, that General Luna's visit to Aguinaldo’s house was not 
poste BUENCAMINO. Yes, sir; it appears to be. 
Mr. OLMSTED. Has any explanation been given of the fact that he did 
meet his death in Aguinaldo’s house? 
Mr. BUENCAMINO. Nothing at all. 
Mr. OLMSTED. Has any attempt been made to learn of the reason of his 
being put to death? : 
Mr. BUENCAMINO. Nothing, tomy knowledge. Idonot know if Aguinaido 


made any investigation, but at that time there was such secrecy that none of us | 


could speak a word about it, fearing that we would ne. the same fate, and 
for that reason the Philippine insurrection morally died; there was no more 
confidence in anybody. 

Very important testimony bearing upon this question of Agui- 
naldo’s ‘‘republic’’ is given by the Schurman Commission in its 
report. Soon after the insurrection began Aguinaldo sent two 
emissaries, With whom the Commission had long interviews. 

The Commission say (p. 7): 


They (the emissaries) were told that, after a careful consideration and | 


study, it was the opinion of the Commission that the Filipino people were not 
capable of independent self-government, and that independence, for which some 
of them said they were fighting, was, in the opinion of the Commission, an ideal 
at present impossible, not only because of their unfitness for it, but because of 
their inability to preserve it among the nations if it were granted. 

Arguelles said they were beginning to realize this fact; that moreover no 
nation had been willing to recognize them as independent or as belligerent, 
and thereupon he stated that he was authorized to say, on behalf of Agui- 
naldo, that they were not fighting for_the sovereignty of the island, but for the 


honor of thearmy. Bein asked, “You accept, then, the sovereignty of the | 


United States?” he replied, ‘* Yes; wedo.” Being asked if he was duly author- 
ized to make that statement also, he replied that he was. 

Here were Aguinaldo’s emissaries admitting that they were 
fighting not for independence, for they knew that they could not 
maintain it, but ‘‘ for the honor of the army.’’ If they had been 
promised independence by Admiral Dewey, himself a member of 
the Commission to whom they were speaking, it is unaccountable 
that they should have made this admission. 

On page 172 of the same report Admiral Dewey says: 

No alliance of any kind was entered into with Aguinaldo, nor was any 
promise of independence made to him then or at any other time. 

Mr. Buencamino has prepared a statement of great importance 
concerning Aguinaldo’s ‘‘ republic ’’ and the Malolos congress, 
which I will not stop to read. I will print it in the Recorp as an 
appendix to my remarks. 


Finally, as to the origin of the war, the Schurman Commission | 


say (p. 175): 

Deplorable as war is, the one in which we are engaged was unavoidable by 
us. We were attacked by a bold, adventurous, and enthusiastic army. No 
alternative was left us except ignominious retreat. 

Mr. Chairman, another of these charges is that our soldiers in 
the Philippines have been guilty of cruelty. Grant that in excep- 
tional instances this charge may be true, yet it is also unquestion- 
ably true that on the whole the conduct of the war on our part has 
been humane and even generous. It is also absolutely true that 
these acts of inhumanity, if any, were not in pursuance of the 
policy of this Government, but in direct violation of its whole 
purpose and spirit. They are such acts, if any there have been, 
as seem inevitably to follow in the wake of war, however right- 
eas. Deplorable as they are, severely as they must be condemned 
and punished, nevertheless, Mr. Chairman, it is not well toattempt 
unduly to exaggerate their character and importance. 

In discussing them, we must not lose all sense of proportion. 
We must not permit these instances of wrongdoing to blind us to 
the noble, the beneficent work done in the islands by our military 
and civil officers, nor make us unable to see the great tide of civili- 
zation and freedom setting toward the archipelago. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] Men are wont to magnify such occur- 
rences. Some of this exaggeration is attributable to mere parti- 
sanship—to what Daniel Webster called the ‘‘ headlong and plung- 
ing spirit of party devotion ’’—some of it to an improper sense of 
proportion. Mr, Chairman, we sent officers to Cuba and they 
became embezzlers. Is it therefore to be said that the whole 
policy of this Government in Cuba was a policy of embezzlement? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, may Iask—— 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I am compelled to decline to yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I have already yielded as I think 
quite liberally, I know and highly respect the gentleman from 
Mississippi, and would be very glad to accommodate him, but I 
must, to use a common expression, ‘‘draw the line ’’ now, in order 
that I may complete my remarks and give others an opportunity 
~ speak. The gentleman will have abundant opportunity, and I 

now that we shall all listeff with great pleasure to his speech, 

ecause ever since our acquaintance began here I have deemed 
him one of the ablest debaters in the House. 

But to return to these charges of cruelty. Mr. Chairman, if 5 
Pyeictans or 50 physicians break the law or violate the ethics of 
their calling, we do not therefore denounce the whole medical 
profession. If 5 priests or ministers or 50 priests or ministers 
i pa the tenets of their faith and the laws of their country, 
be not therefore denounce the church itself, nor heap male- 
“icHons upon the whole system of Christianity, The American 


| people, without distinction of party, denounce whatever may have 
been done in violation of the laws of war, and demand the prompt 
| and rigorous punishment of the guilty; but earnest as is their de- 
mand for justice, deep as is their sorrow and indignation if wrong- 
ful acts have been committed, they, nevertheless, see clearly the 
true proportion of things, and they do not despair. These ex- 
‘ ceptional instances of cruelty—unfortunate, deplorable as they 


' are—this or that lapse from duty, none of these, nor all of them 
| combined, can suffice truly to characterize the policy of this 
Government as a policy of cruelty. Men are prone to gaze upon 
details and defects, to the forgetting of their true proportions. 

Some men can think so long and feel so bad about George 
Washington's profanity at the battle of Monmouth as entirely to 
| forget the glorious, the stupendous total of his life. So every 
day we see persons who are willing, even anxious, to exaggerate 
these unfortunate incidents in the Philippines, and utterly to over- 
| look the successful establishment there of local self-government 
in 37 provinces and 800 municipalities; to forget the system of 
universal education, the separation of church and state, the light- 
ening of the burden of taxation, and the blessed feeling of security 
| and confidence and contentment coming like a benediction every- 
where into the hearts of this long distracted people. [Applause 
on the Republican side. } 

No intelligent mind has ever thought that there would be no 
| mistakes by Americans in the Philippines, no local failures, no 

individual wrongdoing. On the contrary, thoughtful men have 
expected these things and brave men are not to be disheartened 
| by them. For, sir, they know that though these mishappenings 
| may retard the accomplishment of the Government’s policy, 
nevertheless they are in no sense a part of the policy itself. The 

American people know that if, alas, it be true that a few soldiers 
| have forgotten the duty which they owe to their country, dis- 
| regarded the policy of their Government, violated the letter and 
| spirit of their instructions, shocked the feelings of their country- 
|men and brought dishonor ypon themselves, they have not 
brought—they can not bring—dishonor upon the American 
| Army; they have not brought—they can not bring—dishonor 
upon the Administration of William McKinley, nor upon the 
Administration of Theodore Roosevelt, now and always striving 
| to the utmost to do its duty, its whole duty, and nothing but its 
duty in the Philippines, and honorably, gloriously succeeding. 
[Applause on the Republican side. ] 

The American people know that if, alas, it be true that these 
soldiers have brought dishonor upon themselves, they have not 
tarnished the good name and fame of Merritt, and Otis, and Mac- 
Arthur, and Chaffee, nor heaped aught of obloguy upon the 
memory of Lawton [applause] and Logan and their heroic com- 
rades, the ‘‘ unreturning brave’’ who have poured out their life- 
blood to consecrate the Philippines to freedom. [Applause on 
the Republican side. | 

Mr. Chairman, another of these charges is that we are imperi- 
alists. In the Washington Post of yesterday I observed that a 
State convention had formally resolved (a member of the House 
was there, and healso formally resolved) that our Philippine policy 
is ‘‘imperialism.’”’ The House knows how they say that word, 
‘*imperialism,’’ and follow it with, ‘‘ Your liberties and the lib- 
erties of your fellow-citizens are in danger! The Republican 
party is trampling on the Constitution of your country, the pal- 
ladium of your liberties!’ Right there they get great applause. 
| [Laughter.] You can always secure applause from our Demo- 
cratic friends when you tell them that you think there is some- 
thing the matter with their palladium. [Laughter. | 

I read this morning in a newspaper a quotation from another 
paper calling the President ‘‘ The man on horseback,” and inti- 
mating that our liberties are in danger alsofrom thatsource. It 
is not the first time that a President has been characterized in 
language akin to that. They say that we are establishing a gov- 
ernment in these islands without the ‘‘ consent of the governed;’’ 
then they become alarmed and resolve that we ought not to do 
it. This is not the first time that we have heard the cry of ‘‘ im- 
perialism ’’ and ‘*‘ consent of the governed”’ in this country. 

On June 28, 1864, in the Congress of the United States a man 
| arose and said—I quote from the Globe, volume 35, part 4, page 
3298— 

Great God, a free American citizen— 

He was thinking of Vallandigham— 

A free American citizen arrested by telegraph—a telegraphic dispatch from 
the seat of the Emperor at the other end of the Avenue! 

Remember who was the ‘“‘Emperor’’ in the White House on 
that day. 

In the same year (1864) a great political party adopted a na- 
tional platform containing this: 


Resolved, That under the pretense of military necessity or war power 
higher than the Constitution, the Constitution itself has been disregarded in 
every part, and public liberty and private rights alike trodden down, 


I think that is the correct accent. [Laughter.] 
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olved, That the administrative usurpation of extraordinary and dan- 


$s powers not granted by the Constitution— 


That also has a familiar sound. 


Is calculated to prevent— 


gc 


What— 
the perpetuation of a government deriving its just powers from the consent 
oy the governed. 


{ Laughter. ] 

Who was the ‘‘ Emperor at the other end of the Avenue?’””? Who 
was he? A man who was the embodiment of all the holiest aspi- 
rations of the New World. A man who by his greatness and his 
goodness, his love, his charity, his magnanimity, his consecration, | 
rescued this nation from destruction, and saved liberty to the 
world, and dying, left a memory upon which his countrymen and 
the friends of human rights everywhere throughout the earth 
will never cease to call down the benedictions of heaven—the 
emancipator of a race—Freedom’s apostle and her martyr—Abra- 
ham Lincoln. [Loud and long continued applause. | 

Yet a great party declared that he was a tyrant dangerous to 
the liberties of the people. Is there anywhere on earth to-day a 
man willing to indorse that sentiment? No, Mr. Chairman, our 
friends on the other side do not approve it, nobody in the world 
approves itnow. I simply cite it as an instance to show how 
easy it is for patriotic and sincere men in times of high party 
excitemient to make charges against political opponents which 
the facts subsequently do not justify. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not the only time our friends have 
been frightened. They had another alarming attack of ‘‘ impe- 
rialism’’ only four years later. Only four years later they were 
profoundly impressed by the idea that Freedom was in danger 
and called for hersons. Let me read from their platform of 1868: 

We arraign— 

Usually, you know, when they think of us they ‘“‘ view with 
alarm.’’ [Laughter.] But this time they “arraign.”’ 

We arraign the radical party for its disregard of right and the unparal- 
leled oppression and tyranny which have marked its course. 

This picture is all in high lights. 

Under its repeated assaults the pillars of the Government are rocking 
on their base. 

[ Laughter. ] 

My baseball friends will observe that the “ pillars ’’ are all on 
one base. 

Pillars are rocking on their base. 

Somebody ought to get out. [Laughter]. 

And should it succeed in November next 

That is, in November, 1868— 
tas a subject and conquered people, 


Mark what follows: 


+ 
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and elect its President we will mee 

{ Laughter. ] 

This is sad. [Laughter. ] 

We will meet as a subject and conquered people amid the ruins of liberty 
and the scattered fragments of the Constitution. 

{Great laughter and applause on the Republican side. ] 

| desire in all sincerity to ask if anybody ever heard of any- 
thing more terrible than that? [Laughter.] There have been 
some most remarkable things in party platforms in the United 
Men of all parties have indulgedin some strange, weird 
utterances; but I give itas my opinion, after mature, deliberate, 
prayerful consideration, that this plank in the platform of 1868 
is entitled to first place for unique, picturesque, masterful—asi- 

[Great laughter and applause on the Republican side. } 

ubject and conquered people amid the ruins of liberty and the scat- 
fragments of the Constitution! 


bates. 


ninity: 


ter 

Everything, everything going straight to irretrievable destruc- 
tion—back to the ‘‘reign of Chaos and old Night!’’ Despite 
this dreadful warning and prophecy, the American people per- 
sisted in their headlong course, elected that candidate and inaugu- 
rated him President, and that is the reason—members of the 
House may never have known it before—but that is the reason 
why ever since that time we have been ‘‘a subject and conquered 
people,’’ groping around ‘‘amid the ruins of liberty,’’ and stub- 
bing our toes on ‘‘the scattered fragments of the Constitution.”’ 
[Great laughter and applause. | 

What man was it who, in that year, made a great political 
party go about whispering through white lips and chattering 
teeth, ‘‘ Ruins of liberty!’’ ‘‘ Scattered fragments of the Consti- 
tution!’? Who was he? His name springs unbidden from every 
tongue. He was the silent man of Belmont and Donelson and 
Shiloh and Vicksburg and the Wilderness and Appomattox, the 
marvelous story of whose marvelous life the world knows by 
heart, from his lowly cradle amid the forest trees of Ohio to the 
cottage on the heights of Mount MacGregor, whence, at the sum- 
mons of the only conquerer he ever knew, his great soul went 
forth to meet hisGod. [Loud applause. ] 

The thunder of his guns has rolled away into the silence of the 


Ty 
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| cedure, which comprises more than 700 afticles. 
| has visited every portion of the archipelago; it has established 


| applied to municipalities in the United States. 






ages, and now from his tomb on the banks of the Hudson there 
comes a voice like a low-breathed prayer continually appealing 
to all of his countrymen—* Let us have peace; let us have peace.” 
{ Applause. ] 

And yet they declared that to elect Grant meant ruin to the 
liberties of the people; that he was a tyrant who, like the con- 
querors of old, would ‘“‘ wade through slaughter to a throne, and 
shut the gates of mercy on mankind.’’ Is there to-day anywhere 


| on earth a man willing to indorse that sentiment? 


Mr. Chairman, after the return of the Schurman Commission 


| to the United States the next important step in the develop- 


ment of our Philippine policy was the appointment by President 
McKinley, in the spring of 1900, of the Taft Civil Commission, 
composed of William H. Taft, of Ohio; Luke I. Wright, of Ten- 
nessee; Dean C. Worcester, of Michigan; Henry C. Ide, of Ver- 
mont, and Bernard Moses, of California, I shall not stop to read 
the instructions given to this Commission. The House and the 
people became acquainted with these during the campaign of 
1900. Nor shall I elaborate upon the really great work which it 
has done in the islands. 

Between November of 1900 and April of the present year the 
Commission enacted 347 laws, or nearly one law for every three 
days. Among these are the municipal and provincial codes, each 
of which has more than 300 sections, and the code of civil pro- 
The Commission 
civil government in 37 provinces and in 800 municipalities. These 
municipalities are autonomous, as that word is understood when 
The people elect 
their own officers and within limitations established by law fix 
their salaries; they measure their own taxes. 

These provincial and municipal governments are proving most 
successful and also most useful in teaching the people self-gov- 
ernment. Schools have been established, now attended by 200,000 
children. Business is reviving, and everywhere there is a general 
rapidly improving condition among the people. All of these 
facts have of late been so frequently brought to the attention of 
the House that I will not further discuss them at this time. In 
this connection I will only add that no critic of our Philippine 
policy can, in justice, find fault with the personnel of the Taft 
Commission, with the instructions given it, or with the arduous 
and splendid work which it has done in the archipelago. 

Mr. Chairman, I come now to the bills presented, repectively, 
by the majority and the minority of the Committee on Insular 
Affairs. The minority measure proposes that in four years the 
United States shall leave the islands; that regardless of what 
the situation may then be, and without regard to future con- 
sequences, the islands shall be abandoned to their inhabitants. 
As to this proposition of the minority, nothing else can be so 


| effective as are the respective statements of the members of the 





Schurman Commission and of the Taft Commission. The Schur- 


man Commission in their report (p. 103) say: 


It is impossible, even approximately, to fix a time for the withdrawal of 
American sovereignty over the archipelago, as no one can foresce when tlhe 
diverse peoples of the Philippine Islands may be molded together into a na 
tionality capable of exercising all of the functions of independent self- 
government. They are certainly incapable of such a work to-day; whether 
in one or more generations they can be trained to it only the future can dis- 
close. If American sovereignty over the archipelago should ever be relin- 
quished, if all American authority should ever cease and determine, ther 
the United States should renounce all obligations to foreign nations for the 
good conduct of the Filipinos. 

The Commission evidently had in mind the obligations to other 
nations assumed by the United States in the treaty of Paris. 

The Commission continues: 

Undoubtedly, the raising of the American flag in the Philippine Islands 
has entailed great responsibility upon us; but to guarantee external protec- 
tion while renouncing internal dominion, is no way of escaping. from them; 
on the contrary, while you pull down the flag, you only pile up difficultics. 

I commend this language of the Schurman Commission to all 
real friends of the Filipino people. 

Governor Taft—than whom there is no person more compet 
to speak on this subject—gave most convincing testimony befo1 . 
the Senate committee respecting the proposition for the United 
States to abandon the islands. I will not stop to read his stat 
ment, but will insert it in my remarks at this point. 

Governor TAFT. I think the great evil to-day is the discussion Of 8° ll 
thing that is utterly impossible of settlement to-day. The thing the F aEpEnO 
people need to-day is a stable government under the guidance of Ame! . a” 
control, teaching them what individual liberty is and training them L, _ 
knowledge of self-government, and when they have that, the questi : i. 
what relations shall then exist between the islands and this country may 
settled between them and the citizens of the United States. ay 

But to attempt to decide in advance something that it is utterly mm A 
ble wisely to decide now, it seems to me, with deference to those who aitel 
with me, very unreasonable. 

* % * * * 

Governor TAFT. It is quite possible, as we say in our ms * re itis, in 
take a generation, or two generations; but no matter how ong It sent there 
my judgment, the duty of the United States to continue a goy — oe 7 
which shall teach those people individual liberty, which shall lift then 
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point of civilization of which I believe they are capable, and which shall make 
them rise to call the name of the United States blessed. ; 

I have thought over this subject a great deal; we have become intensely 
interested in the problem, and of course motives, the charge of which we can 
not avoid, are given tous in reaching such a conclusion; but if I ever was 
convineed of anything in my life it is that the problem which the United 
States there has is a great problem worthy of its solution, and which, when 
solved by establishing a stable government there under the guidance of 
American control, will redound to the honor and the benefit of this country, 
and I am proud to have to do with that work. 

3 : * * * * * 

Governor TAFT. Nothing that can to-day be said to the Filipino people in the 
nature of a promise as tothe form of government which may take place after 
an established stable government shall be formed could be otherwise than 
misleading to them and confusing in establishing that government. 

It would at once begin the agitation among those who desire that separation 
to have that separation, because, in their opinion, they are fitted for it at once. 
jt would drive away from the support of the stable government that conserva- 
tive element who are strongly wm favor of American guidance and control, 
because they would anticipate an early change. 

They would think they would early be left without the support which the 


presence of the American Government necessarily gives, and the promise of 


something in the future, instead of helping to establish, would render unstable 

any government which was attempted to be established, 
se * * & * % * 

My proposition is that it is the duty of the United States to establish there 

yyvernment suited to the present possibilities of the people, which shall 

re right upon t he pec ple to govern 














gri ly change, conferring more and m 
t} ves. thus educating them in self-government, until their knowledge 
of government, their knowledge of individual liberty skall be such that fur- 
ther action may be taken either by giving them statehood or by making 
them a quasi independent government like Canada and Australia, or, if they 
desire it, by independence. 

My point, and the point I insist upon, if I may be pardoned for using that 
expression, is that the discussion to-day of independence, of statehood, of a 


( ‘orm of government, in the sense of a permanent relation of colony 

to mother country, is altogether aside from the questions which are now 
y 7 

presented. ; 7 p 

Those are. and those concern, the establishment of a firm and stable gov- 
ernment in which the Filipino people shall learn self-government by exercis- 
ing it partially. 

* * * * * * x 

Senator McComas. What would happen to them if we withdrew in this 
fashion? 

Governor TAFT. The personal hostility between leading Filipinos at times 
has been so great as to lead to bloody measures. How far they would be carried 
ner l have no idea. That is conjec tural. 

| should like to say, if I may, althous 





1 I had not expected to come to this 
part of the discussion now, that it is a very logical and reasonable proposi 
tion on its ‘e to say, Will not the insurrection come to an end; wil! not 
there be general peace and tranquillity if you promise to give these people 
independence when they shall be fitted for it? That proposition, put in that 
way, seems to have a great deal of force. 
Practically the effect of such a promise would be exactly the opposite from 
ich the argument presupposes. The promise to give them independ- 
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flict with any of the hundreds of these natives, because he has no idea of 


what the international responsibility would be. Then we would have been an 
international conflict Thus he would go on until we would extingu ou 
selves forever, and we wonld suffer the fate of Samoa or of China. For all 
these reasons I have deduced the inadvisability of our being inde; le 


This testimony, in the aggregate, disposes of the proposition of 
the minority that in four years we withdraw from the islands 
and abandon them to their inhabitants. 

Before beginning a discussion of the provisions of the pending 
bill reported by the majority of the Committee on Insular Affairs. 
it is important to have a knowledge of the size of the territory in 
the Philippines which we have acquired and for which we propose 
to legislate. Mr. Chairman, if you were to take the noi ist 
corner of the area which we secured by the treaty and put it at tl 
intersection of latitude 45° north and 75° east, near Ogdensbur; 
N. Y.; then follow that degree of longitude to its point of int 
section with latitude 28° north, in the ocean near Palatka, Fla. 
then follow that parallel of latitude to the point where it inter- 
sects longitude 84° east, near Apalachicola, Fla.; then follow that 
degree of longitude north, passing immediately west of the west 
boundary of Ohio to the intersection of longitude 84° east and 
latitude 45° north, near Mackinaw, Mich.; then follow along lati- 
tude 45° north to the place of beginning, near Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
this would give a correct idea of the extent of territory included 
within the boundary lines of the Philippine Archipelago. 

This, of course, includes land and water. The land area is 
larger than New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, and New Jersey combined. Itis larger than 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and New York combined. The area 
of the archipelago is by several thousand square miles larger than 
the British Isles. It is nearly as large as Prussia, and ten times 
the size of the Netherlands. The whole area which I have de- 
scribed, from Ogdensburg around, includes the State of Pennsyl- 


| vania, a large portion of the State of New York, a portion of New 


Jersey, all of Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, northern Florida, a large part 
of Kentucky and of Tennessee, ail of Ohio. a large part of Mich- 
igan, and nearly all of the territory of Ontario, in Canada. 

[ shall not discuss separately each provision of the bill at this 
time, for as to many of its features there will be no contention 


1 


here. Detailed discussion upon these may be reserved for the five- 


| minute debate upon the bill by sections. 


t j 
ence when they are fit for it would be accepted by them as a promise to give 


them independence certainly during the lifetime of the present generation. 
it uld at once bring into a discussion of every issue the question whether 
cere not the people ready for independence. It would drive out capi- 
tal; prevent capital from coming there; and upon the investment of capital, 
the building of railroads, the enlargement of vision of the Filipino people, 
much of our hope of progress must depend. 
in addition to that, by reason of the constant agitation as to the granting of 
lependence in a year or two years or three years or a decade, it would 





ine 


at on-e discourage the sincere efforts of the educated Filipinos who are with us 
to-day in building up a stable government, For those reasons I think that such 
a promise as that would be a great mistake. 


Senator McComas. Could you, in deciding the question of leaving the 
sovereignty of the islands, determine now, from your several years’ expe 
rience there, to which inhabitants you would leave it, with their rivalries 
ind confusions of tongues? 

Governor Tarr. Of course, if you left the islands to anybody you would 
leave them, I assume, to some sort of a committee or parliament, appointed 
or selected, who would be dominated probably by those whose violent 
n ‘thods have continued the guerrilla warfare; and that such a body could 
i 
t 
if 





ye created by proclamation within a reasonable time I have no doubt. But 

atit would not constitute a stable government, that it would give rise to 

tnarchy and division between the tribes and between individuals of power and 
Jorce, Ihave no doubt. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another most important witness, one 
abundantly well qualified to testify on this abandonment propo- 
sition. I refer to Felipe Buencamino. At this point in my 
printed remarks I shall insert an extract from the testimony 
which he gave before the Committee on Insular Affairs. I hope 
that every member of the House will read it, because it sets forth 
very clearly the inevitable results which would follow our with- 
drawal from the archipelago. 

‘ Mr BUENCAMINO. Self-governmeut, according to my sad experience. not 
_ une ry, belongs only to people and nations who can inspire their neighbors 
with respect and consideration, because international life has become so 
mie united with national life that the distance between America and 

rance, for example, may be compared to the distance between that gentle 

and myself. Electricity and steam have cut down all distances, and 
consequently ail countries are neighbors. The Philippines are now sur- 
uunded by the following countries: 


‘ _On the Chinese Sea by China, Japan, England,and France, and if Russia con- 
pees, 2b will be nearer the Philippines than America, because there will only 
+n. uStance of twelve days between Port Arthurand Manila. On the south 


ther is Australia, which is arising nation. Then there are the Philippines 

selves. We have British subjects, French subjects, and German sub- 
pa eae / present a capital of many millions « f dollars. In the State De- 
tes Geen tere there are claims from the British Government for indemnity 
ic amages caused with regard to a railroad in Manila. There are aiso 
claims of the German, Belgian, and Swiss Governments for damages in- 


a ee with regard to the bombardment of that town by the Ameri- 
“0 squadron, 
f the li aint y 
If the American Government should now abandon us and give us our own 


abe v pay aul these claims would go to the Philippines, probably each one 
free pov vt & sqadron, Let it be supposed that Aguinaldo established a 
sovernment under a system of independence, and he would have a con- 


The bill differs in certain important features from the one which 
came to us from the Senate. The Committee on Insular Affairs, 
after a careful study of the Senate measure, which in many re- 
spects is a good one, and after much deliberation, concluded that 
it would be wise to introduce the House bill as a substitute amend- 
ment. 

Nothing in the bill is of greater importance than the provision 
for a legislature. There is entire misapprehension in certain 
quarters as to the purport of this provision. It does not provide 
that the people of the Philippines shall immediately proceed to 
elect a legislature. We propose that before there is any election 


| there must be general and complete peace in the provinces not in- 


habited by Moro or pagan tribes, which fact the Commission shall 
certify to the President. 

That then the President, being satisfied of this, shall so certify 
to the Commission, and that the Commission shall thereupon pro- 
ceed to take a census; and that when such census is completed, 
the Commission shall then take steps to carry out the provisions 
for an election by the people of the Philippines of a popular as- 
sembly to constitute the lower house of the Philippine legislature, 
of which the upper house is to be the Philippine Commission. So 


| that the establishment of a legislature can not take place for a 


considerable time in the future. As I have said, the people of 


| the Philippines are at present to elect only the lower house, just 


| 





as the people of Porto Rico do to-day. 

Here I am reminded that when the legislation for Porto Rico 
was pending, many gentlemen, with much of distrust in voice 
and manner, said to me that it would be a serious mistake for us 
to allow the people of that island to elect the lower house of their 
legislature. These fears, however, have all proven groundless, 
as the Porto Rican legislature has been a complete success, an 
to-day no one would suggest the doing away with it. But every 
day men say: ‘*‘ We must not give the Filipinos an elective lower 
house—it would be wrong to doit.’’ Sir, it would be wrong for 
us not to do it. 

Mr. Chairman, whether we keep or whether we relinquish the 
Philippine Islands, our duty is to instruct their people in the prin- 
ciples and practice of self-government. President McKinley rec- 
ognized this duty very early. He was willing to allow the Fili- 
pino people to elect a lower house. This is evidenced by his tel- 
egram to the Schurman Commission which I will read: 

MAY 5, 1899. 
ScHURMAN, Manila: 

You are authorized to propose that under the military power of the Pr 
dent, pending action of Congress, government of the Philippine Islands shall 
consist of a governor-general appointed by the President; cabinet appointed 
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by the governor-general; and general advisory council elected by the people; 
the qualifications of electors to be carefully considered and determined; and 
the governor-general to have an absolute veto. 

The Schurman Commission also recognized this duty, and in 
their report recommended that these people be allowed to elect a 
lower house: 

From the very outset 

This was the report of such men as Schurman, Dewey, Otis, 
Worcester, and Denby— 

From the very outset it will be safe and desirable, in the opinion of the 
Commission, to extend to the Filipinos larger liberties of self-government 
than Jefferson approved of for the inhabitants of Louisiana * * * the Com- 
mission believes that the people of these regions, under suitable property and 
educational qualifications, should be permitted to elect at least the members of 
the lower branch of the territorial legislature. 

After speaking of the horror which the Filipinos have for mili- 
tary government, because there has been instilled into their 
minds by the tyranny of Spain the feeling that military govern- 
ment is always cruel, the Commission continue: 

The changes suggested in the Jeffersonian scheme of government for 
Louisiana, in the light of the ideals formulated by prominent and progressive 


Filipinos—that is, an elected lower house with an upper house half elected 
and half nominated—would practically convert the iihese into a territorial 
government of the first class. And this, after due consideration of circum- 
stances and conditions in the Philippines, is what the Commission earnestly 
reconente ds 


Thus we have President McKinley and the Schurman Commis- 
sion in favor of substantially the provision in the pending bill for 
a legislature. 

Then we have the Taft Commission urging this policy with even 
more earnestness. That Commission is an admirable body of 
men. Fortunate indeed is the nation which can send such men 
on such a mission. Before reading from their report I ask gen- 
tlemen to remember what manner of man it is at the head of that 
Commission. Mr. Chairman, I have met many persons of dis- 
tinction—not a few whose names have gone to the uttermost parts 
of theearth; but I give it as my opinion—and I do not wish to in- 
dulge in superlatives—that I have never met a rarer combination 
of intellect and conscience, of strength. gen®eness, power, tact, 
and sound judgment, than is William H. Taft. [Loud applause. | 

This Commission say: 

It is perhaps right that we should express our views as to the wisest course 
for Congress to take at the coming session. We think that if Congress were 
to give the present government the benefit of Congressional authority to con- 
tinue under the limitations which it now has by virtue of the President's 
instructions until January 1, 1904. 

They desired the present form of government to continue until 
1904; but we have changed that so as to make the establishing of 
the new government to depend upon a condition of general and 
complete peace. 

This would probably give time enough to form a complete government as 
a going concern, and at the end of that time provision might well be made 
for a change in the form of government, so that it should consist of the civil 
governor. of a legislative council, and of a popular assembly chosen by a lim- 
ited electorate. * * * The legislative council, to consist of Americans and 


Filipinos, should be created by appointment of the President. * * * The 
popular assembly should * * * be elecied from districts to be determined 
es * 


after a census of the islands. 
We believe that this system would satisfy the Filipino people, because it 
would give them an opportunity to take part in the government through an 
electorate, and it would form a place in which public discussion could be ef- 
fectively had. * * * What the Filipino people desire is a definite knowl- 
edge of the intention of Congress with respect to this country, and a passage 
of alaw such as the one here indicated would we before them within a 
definite period the opportunity for that which they wish—a popular assem- 
bly. * * We further recommend that by the act establishing the gov- 
ernment above recommended provision be made for the selection after 
January 1, 1904, by a joint vote of the popular assembly and the executive 
council. of two delegates to represent the interests of these islands and the 
Filipino people before Congress and the Executive at Washington. * * * 
This is something which the Filipino people have very much at heart. We 
that such representation would be useful both to these islands and 
United States. 





believ 
to the 
Every day we hear men declare that the people of the Philip- 
pines are * pirates,’’ ‘* barbarians,”’ ‘*‘ savages,’’ ‘* incapable of 
true civilization.’’ This has been said by a very prominent gen- 
tleman within the last two days. Newspapers of prominence—I 


do not refer to any published in this city—newspapers of promi- | 


nence have repeatedly indorsed this view. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not here to join in this cry so often heard 
that the Filipino people are ‘‘ pirates,” 
civilization. Such broad generalizations are always unwarranted. 
Leckie, in his history of religion in Europe, says that a majority 
of the harsh judgments of the world are attributable to a lack 
of imagination in those who utter them. 
words, that they are unable to put themselves in the place of those 
whom they condemn. 

Before we say that the Filipino people are barbarians and savages 
whose future is hopeless we should remember their past and not for- 
get how largely human beings are the product of environment. 
Our own country affords abundant proof of thisin the story of some 
of the immigrants who have come toour shores. With many good 
immigrants we have received many who were ignorant and de- 


_are suspicious? 
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praved—ignorant and depraved, gentlemen, not from choice, but 
because of their surroundings and the laws under which they 
had been compelled to live. In their old homes they and their 
children were doomed to have their intellects dulled and moral 
natures perverted by lives of enforced squalor and degradation. 
Here we witness a wondrous transformation. Under the stimulus 
of American ideals and opportunities these poor immigrants be- 
come useful, honorable members of society, and their children 
indistinguishable from the descendants of the Pilgrims. 

The Filipino people are largely the product of their environ- 
ment, as we are of ours. Think of their history! For three hun- 
dred hopeless years they had seen Spanish officials treat office 
merely as a means by which to rob a helpless people. For three 
hundred years they had lived under a government which deliber- 
ately kept the masses of the people in ignorance, which deliber- 
ately sought to close to them every avenue of political or social 
preferment; a government under which it was well-nigh useless 
for a man even to attempt to acquire property, because his accu- 
mulations furnished only so much more of temptation and oppor- 
tunity for the rapacity of government officials; a government 
which punished even the most respectful protest against its in- 
fainous exactions with banishment or death; a government under 
which the Filipinos had seen their friends, relatives, arid neigh- 
bors who had dared to speak or write against the wrongs heaped 
upon them suddenly disappear, and the places which had once 
known them know them no more, forevér; a government which 
did not hesitate, treacherously. to violate its solemn agreement 
made to end a rebellion into which its cruelties had driven these 
poor but desperate people; a government whose whole record in 
the Philippines is one almost uninterrupted story of conscience- 
less avarice, deceit, and tyranny. 

For long and weary generations this oppression had lain heavy 
on the hearts of the Filipino people. Do you wonder that they 
Now that we have come to take the place of those 
formerly in authority, why should we expect their doubts to 
change to faith instantly, at the mere sight of us? 

What the Filipinos think, what they feel, what they do, are 
only the natural results of what they have undergone. Yet, sir, 
despite this environment, this deprivation, this wrong, and con- 
tumely and outrage, this unfortunate race has given to the world 
not a few examples of intellectual and moral worth—men of 
height of mind and power of character. 

Governor Taft, himself a distinguished lawyer and judge, said, 
in his testimony before the Committee on Insular Affairs, that 
the supreme court of the Philippine Islands will compare favor- 
ably with that of any State in the Union; and yet, of its seven 
members, three, including Arellano, the chief justice, are native 
Filipinos. These people have afforded other evidences of their 
claims to our sympathy and respectful consideration. 

It has been said that if American institutions ha 1 done nothing 
else than furnish to the world the character of George Washing- 
ton, ‘‘ that alone would entitle them to the respect of mankind.”’ 
So, sir, I say to all those who denounce the Filipinos indiscrimi- 
nately as barbarians and savages, without possibility of a civilized 
future, that this despised race proved itself entitled to their respect 
and to the respect of mankind when it furnished to the world the 
character of José Rizal. 

To understand the possibilities of that people, every American 
called upon to legislate for them should know the history of 
Rizal. He was born in the Philippines in 1861 of almost pure 
Tagalo blood. At13 years of age he wrote a drama in verse, 
which was performed with success in Manila. In that city he 
captured all of the prizes at the Jesuit college. He had been ed- 
ucated by a Jesuit priest, and was himself all his life an ardent 
Catholic; but though he captured the prizes and showed such 


' genius, he was an ‘“‘Indian,’’ and caste drove him away. He 


| He went to Germany, to France, and to England, becoming an 


went from Manila to the University of Madrid. Here he to vk 
the degrees of doctor of philosophy and of doctor of medicine. 


adept in the language and the literature of those countries. He 
went to Austria, and in Vienna acquired skill and fame as an 
oculist. He wrote letters in behalf of his country, never advo- 


| cating the independence of his people, but always asking for re- 


‘** savages,”’ incapable of | 


forms. Then he went to China and from there volunteered to 


| go to the Philippines in order, as he wrote, to ‘‘help heal the 


He means, in other | 


| 


| 





| icy based upon justice and community of interests. 


wounds reopened by the recent injustices.’’ This was 11 1891, 
when he was 30 years of age. He would go and help them 1! he 
could be promised immunity. He closes his letter to the govern! 
general in this way: 

I shall at least be conscious of having done all in my power while see 
the good of my country to preserve her union to Spain through a sta! 


Under promise of protection he went to Manila. The promise 
was broken. He was arrested and banished to the island of Min- 
danao. There, says his biographer, he ‘helped the people © 
their schools, taught them agriculture, and treated their sic 
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(the poor without charge).”’ They all learned to love him. He 
was visited by people from abroad because of his skill as an ocu- 
list. One gentleman came to him from Hongkong with a foster 
child, the daughter of an Irish sergeant. Her name was Jose- 
phine Bracken, and Rizal, the banished patriot, and this girl be- 
“ame engaged to be married. 





When the rebellion in Cuba broke out in 1895 he knew that his | 


life was in danger, and to save it volunteered to go to Cuba as a 


surgeon in the Spanisharmy. The governor-general of the Philip- | 


pines sent him a letter of recommendation, and with it he went 
to Spain. He was arrested immediately upon his arrival, put in 
prison, sent back to Manila, and tried for treason, though abso- 
lutely innocent, as the facts have since abundantly established. 
The witnesses who testified against him have, since our occupa- 
tion, sworn that their evidence was wrung from them by torture. 
He was condemned to be shot the next day at dawn. On the day 
of his condemnation he was married to Josephine Bracken. 
spent that night on her knees outside the prison wails. He re- 
ceived the ministrations of hischurch. In the morning, perfectly 
calm, he said, *‘ What is death to me? 
left to reap.”” Then he was shot. 

On the night before his death he wrote a poem. 
that the House may know what were the “ last thoughts ”’ of this 


‘‘ pirate,” this ‘‘ barbarian,” this ‘‘ savage ’’ of a race ‘incapable | 


of civilization! ”’ 
MY LAST THOUGHT, 


Land I adore, farewell! thou land of the southern sun's choosing! 

Pearl of the Orient seas! our forfeited Garden of Eden! 

Joyous, I yield up for thee my sad life, and were it far brighter, 

Young, rose-strewn, for thee and thy happiness still would I give it. 

Far afield, in the din and rush of maddening battle, 

Others have laid down their lives, nor wavered, nor paused in the giving. 
What matters way or place—the cyprus, the lily, the laurel, 

Gibbet or open field, the sword or inglorious torture— 

When ‘tis the hearth and the country that call for the life's immolation? 


Dawn’s faint lights bar the east, she smiles through the cowl of the dark- 
ness, 
Just as I die. 


a 


* * * 


* * * oe * 


Vision I followed from far, desire that spurred on and consumed me! 
Greeting! my parting soul cries, and greeting again! O my country! 
Beautiful is it to fall, that the vision may rise to fulfillment, 

Giving my life for thy life, and breathing thine air in the death throe; 
Sweet to eternally sleep in thy lap, O land of enchantment! 


* 


If in the deep rich grass that covers my rest in thy bosom, 
Some day thou seest upspring a lowly, tremulous blossom, 
Lay there thy lips, ’tis my soul. * * * 

* * * * * 
And if at eventide a soul for my tranquil sleep prayeth, 
Pray thou, too, O my fatherland! for my peaceful reposing; 
Pray for those who go down to death through unspeakable torments; 
Pray for those who remain to suffer torture in prison; 
Pray for the bitter grief of our mothers, our widows, our orphans; 
Oh, pray, too, for thyself, on the way to thy final redemption. 


When our still dwelling place wraps night’s dusky mantle about her, 
Leaving the dead alone with the dead, to watch till the morning, 
Break not our rest, and seek not to lay death's mystery open. 

If now and then thou shouldst hear the string of a lute or a zithern, 
Mine is the hand, dear country, and mine is the voice that is singing. 


When my tomb, that all have forgot, no cross nor stone marketh, 
There let the laborer guide his plow, there cleave the earth open. 

So shall my ashes at last be one with thy hills and thy valleys. 

Little ‘twill matter, then, my country, that thou shouldst forget me! 
I shall be air in thy streets, and I shall be space in thy meadows. 

I shall be vibrant speech in thine ears, shall be fragrance and color, 
Light and shout, and loved song, forever repeating my message. 


Idolized fatherland, thou crown and deep of my sorrows, 

Lovely Philippine isles, once again adiet! I am leaving 

All with thee—my friends, my love. Where I go are no tyrants; 
There one dies not for the cause of his faith, there God is the ruler. 


Farewell, father and mother and brothers, dear friends of the fireside! 
Thankful ye should be for me that I rest at the end of the long day. 
Farewell, sweet, from the stranger’s land, my joy and*my comrade! 
Farewell, dear ones, farewell! To die is to rest from our labors. 

| Applause. } 

Pirates! Barbarians! Savages! Incapable of civilization! 
How many of the civilized, Caucasian slanderers of his race, 
could ever be capable of thoughts like these, which on that awful 
night, as he sat alone amidst silence unbroken save by the rust- 
ling of the black plumes of the death angel at his side, poured 
from the soul of the martyred Filipino? Search the long and 
bloody roll of the world’s martyred dead, and where—on what 
soil, under what sky—did Tyranny ever claim a nobler victim? 

Sir, the future is not without hope for a people which, from 
the midst of such an environment, has furnished to the world a 
characte tr so lofty and so pure as that of José Rizal. 

Mr. Chairman, Governor Taft has given testimony before the 
Insular Committee as to the character and capacity of these peo- 
plc, which every member of the House should read. I regret 
that time prevents my reading it now. Governor Taft is also an 
arnest advocate of an elective lower house of a Filipino legisla- 

ure. He has written me more than once on this subject. Here 


She | 


I have sown; others are | 


I will read it, | 


| 


| 
| 





| them as large a measure of self-government as is possible. 


is a letter, written at Cincinnati on the eve of his departure for 
Rome: 


CINCINNATI, O10, May I 

My DEAR Mr. Cooper: I write to urge upon you that you use your influ- 
ence with your committee and with your fellow Republicans in the House to 
insist upon that part of your bill for the government of the Philippine Islands 
which provides that after a census shall be taken the Commission shall have 
power and it shall be its duty to divide the Christian Filipino provinces into 
districts and call a general election for the selection of members of a popular 
assembly, and the further feature which provides that two delegates may be 
elected by that popular assembly and the Commission to come to Washing- 
ton and represent the Filipino people before the Executive Departments and 
on the floor of the House. 

I know that there are some members of our party that are fearful that 
this gives too great power to an electorate, many of whom were lately in 
insurrection, but we are convinced from our knowledge of the Filipino peo- 
ple that they will accept this extension of a share in the governmentas show- 
ing a desire on the part of the American people to elevate them and give 
The qualification 
of voters will exclude the great mass of uneducated and ignorant Filipinos, 
and we feel confident that the delegates who would be elected would be 
friendly to the present government. The provision that the appropriations 
shall not fail because of any obstruction in the popular assembly will prevent 
its being made an instrument for choking the government. The Filipino 
people earnestly desire the popular assembly. It will be the means of edu- 
cating them in self-government and will not, I believe, expose us to the dan- 
ger which some members of our party fear. 

Ishould very much regret having to go back to Manila without sucha 
provision. We have studied the provision with great care and have deliber- 
ately reached the conclusion stated in our recommendation upon this point. 
What the Filipino people most desire a ms of confidence and friend- 
ship from the American people, and compliance with the recommendations 
made by the Commission in this regard they would accept in that spirit. 

You can use this letter in any way that you see fit. 

Thanking you sincerely for your assistance and cooperation, and express- 
ing to you the high appreciation that I have of the debt that the Filipino poo- 
le owe to you for your energy and hard work in this matter, believe me, my 

ear Mr. COOPER, 
Warmly and sincerely, yours, 
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WM. H. TAFT. 
Hon. Henry A. COOPER, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Will my colleague allow me to ask him 
if the provision for the legislature applies to the archipelago or 
only to the Christian provinces? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I am obliged to the gentleman 
from Indiana for calling my attention to that provision. It does 
not apply to Mindanao. It applies only to the provinces not in- 
habited by Moros or other non-Christian tribes. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman kindly state the qualification 
of the franchise? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The existing law in regard to 
municipal electors applies. The elector must be 23 years of age. 
He must be able to speak, read, and write either the Spanish or 
the English language, or have held an office under the Spanish 
administration, or pay a tax amounting to $15 in gold, equivalent 
to 30 pesos, or own real property of the gold value of $250. Either 
of these qualifications will suffice. These are the qualifications 
recommended by the Commission. 

Mr. Chairman, it is being said that we propose to open these 
islands to exploitation. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Every right-minded man is opposed to their exploitation, and the 
bill proposes nothing of that kind. The franchise restrictions 
are stronger than those of the respective States in the American 
Union. They are very stringent, being practically those of the 
law in Porto Rico, which have proven so successful there. The 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. JoNEs], to whose intelligence and 
high sense of justice I am glad to testify, has been in Porto Rico. 
He informed me that while there he was told by the officials of 
the island that their franchise law was an excellent statute, and 
that it had saved the island from exploitation. It came originally 
from the House. The original Porto Rican act which came from 
the Senate did not contain it, and it was put on as an amend- 
ment to another bill by the House. 

This provision of the pending bill will prevent the exploitation 
of the Philippine Islands. A paper which was handed to me this 
morning says that one corporation can be organized and another 
corporation can be organized and a dozen corporations organized 
by the same people, and thus they will be enabled to exploit the 
islands. That is a mistake. The law expressly and absolutely 
prohibits any man from being connected with two corporations 
which are engaged in agriculture in the islands. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I know my friend and colleague on 
the committee did not intend to misrepresent me when he made 
the statement just now as to what I said about the franchise law 
in Porto Rico. The gentleman, I am sure, will remember, that 
the point we were discussing was this: There was an effort made 
on the part of a certain party, promoters, through their legal 
representatives, who were very anxious to secure an amendment 
in the law. The law as I remember—I do not pretend to quote 
it accurately—provided that any franchise granted should be sub- 
ject to alteration, repeal, or amendment by the Congress of the 
United States. This party of promoters desired that part of the 
law should be repealed. They did not want these franchises 
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subject to repeal by the Congress of the United States. They 
said that if the provision was left in there it would be impossible 
to secure capital to go down there to build the railroads that 
they wanted to build, that the people they represented would not 
supply capital if this provision was not repealed. 

The committee refused to listen to that, and the impréssion was 
inade on the committee that our governor down there and the 
council favored this change. When I visited Porto Rico I was 
informed by Governor Hunt that, on the contrary, the matter had 
been brought before the council and the council had entered an 
order disapproving of any change, which he read to me and which 
I spoke about to my friend the chairman of the committee when 
I returned. I also asked Governor Hunt in the future to send 
the orders of that. sort to the Insular Committee or the chairman 
of the Insular Committee so that the committee might be in- 
formed about things that we were going into before Congress. 
That wasthe matter that I spoke of. I had no knowledge whether 
the people down there approved of the franchise law which we 
had passed or not. Ido not remember now that anything was 
said on the subject; possibly it may have been discussed. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman from Virginia 
will recall the fact that he told me of his conversation with the 
officials of the Porto Rican government and that they did not 
want the franchise restrictions amended. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. In the respect that I have spoken of. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I asked him if the law was satis- 
factory, and the gentleman told me it was entirely so and had 
saved the island from exploitation. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I heard no objection, but I was re- 
ferring to matters as far as that part of the law was concerned, 
that the law limited the holding of agricultural land to 500 acres 
by corporations. I think we stood together on the proposition 
that 500 acres was enough for an agricultural corporation to hold, 
and I think it has practically, to a great extent, saved exploita- 
tion of the island by large corporations. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The biil provides that there shall 
be no stock watering, and that nostock shall be issued except for 
actual cash, or for property at a fair valuation equal to the par 
value of the stockissued. There shall beno stock or bond dividends, 
and in the case of public service corporations the law provides 
for the effective regulation of the charges thereof and for official 
inspection and regulation of their books and accounts, and for the 
payment of a reasonable percentage of the gross earnings into the 
treasury of the island or the province or the municipality within 
which the franchise is granted and exercised. No corporation 
shall be authorized to buy or sell real estate, or be permitted to 
own or hold real estate except such as may be necessary to enable 
it to carry on its business. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman a 
question? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Certainly. 

Mr. MARTIN. Referring to the legislative provision, about 
what proportion of the province, what proportion of the Filipino 
people will be included in the legislative provisions? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. About 15 per cent. 

Mr. MARTIN. Fifteen per cent of the provinces or 15 per 
nt of the people? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It will take all of the Christian 
irovinces, about 34 or 37, and about 6,000,000 people—all of the 
eople, practically, except the Moro and pagan tribes. 

Mr. PEARRE. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I will yield to the gentleman. 
Mr. PEARRE. In how many of these provinces that will be 


epresented in the legislative assembly do they speak a common 


ruacve? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The dialects number about 70 
in the archipelago—20 of these are in Luzon. In every province 

ere are intelligent people, educated people, who speak the 
Spanish language, and thatat present will be the common tongue. 
There will be found men in every province who speak the Spanish 
language and who can be elected to the popular assembly, so that 
there need be no trouble in that respect. The Schurman Com- 
mission touch upon this point, and I will print what they say in 
the appendix to my remarks. 

Mr. PEARRE. The lawdoes not provide that the electors shall 
be able to speak the Spanish language. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. They would not send a man to 
the assembly who could not hold communication with the other 
members of the lower house, and they will elect some one of their 
number who can speak the Spanish language. 

There are important provisions of the bill which relate to the 
coinage. The Senate provided for unlimited free coinage of sil- 
ver, but the House Committee on Insular Affairs did not believe 
in establishing the free coinage of silver in the United States, or 
the Philippine Islands, orin any place subject to our jurisdiction. 


| with gold. 


[Applause.] We do not believe in taking a system which we 
opposed and decried in the United States and putting it upon 
a people unable to help themselves. [Applause.] We do not 
believe that the business of the Philippines should be longer 
harassed by being obliged to pay large tolls to the banks for the 
privilege of trading with the rest of the world. We tried to get 
rid of that abuse in this country and we succeeded. We hope to 
accomplish a similar result in these islands. The House bill 
provides for the establishment of a gold standard. The gold dol- 
lar of the United States is to be the unit of value. 

They have now several kinds of money. There are, first, the 
Spahish pesos. They are a token coin which have floated at par 
for many years with the Mexican dollar, although intrinsically 
the latter is worth much more. The residue of their coin is prac- 
tically all Mexican silver dollars. The aggregate of the pesos and 
Mexican dollars is about $40,000,000—$20,000,000 gold valuation, 
They have bank currency issued by one of their banks of quite 
large capital. 

The plan proposed in the pending bill has been called the ‘‘Conant 
scheme,”’ after Mr. Charles Conant, a financial expert and gold- 
standard advocate of international fame, although it was not 
originally proposed by him. The term ‘‘ scheme”’ has a sinister 
sound when applied to finance, and is here improperly applied, 
because this is not the ‘‘scheme”’ of anybody. It was originally 
proposed in its essential features by the Taft Commission in its 
first report two years ago. 

The Government of the United States through Secretary Gage, 
in selecting a representative to go to the Philippines, chose Mr. 
Conant, one of the greatest advocates of the gold standard in the 
United States, a gentleman whose name as a financial expert, as ] 
have said, is known throughout the world. He went to the 
archipelago somewhat prejudiced in favor of the immediate intro- 
duction of American money. Isoinfer from what he has told me. 
When he arrived there he observed the differences in dialects— 
the time it requires to go from island to island and from proy- 
ince to province—the difficulty of communicating between the 
various parts of the islands—the state of nervous tension preyail- 
ing among the people, and that the first of all things to be es- 
tablished must be confidence—freedom from irritation. There- 
fore he coincides entirely with the views of the Philippine 
Commission in recommending this coinage plan. He advocates 
it with great ability in his report to the Secretary of War. 

First, the standard is to be the United States gold dollar. Then 
there is to be a distinctive Filipino coin called the peso, which is 
to be of exactly the same weight as two of our half dollars. It is 
to be practically of the same weight as the French 5-franc piece. 
This peso is to be a legal tender. It is to be slightly depreciated 
in bullion value; that is, there is to be such an amount of silver 
put into it as to make it a token coin. The amount of these coins 
issued is to be regulated by the Government. There is not to be 
free coinage. The theory is—and such has been the experience 
of India with her rupees, as stated by various witnesses, among 
them Mr. Roberts, the Director of our Mint, who supports this 
plan—that the peso will be kept at par because of its limited 
coinage and because it will be received for public dues and for 
debts public and private. The peso will be a legal tender for 5V 
cents, gold. It will be .835 fine, the same fineness as that of the 
subsidiary coinage of the Latin Union. It is to be divided into 
100 parts, each called a centavo and equivalent in value to one- 
half of one of our cents. 

The bill provides that the peso must be maintained at parity 
To effect this, six powers are to be conferred upon 
the Philippine government. In the first place, at the option ol 
the government, gold is to be exchanged for silver. In the sec- 
ond place, silver is to be exchanged for gold, the option being left 
with the government as it is with the Bank of France, to pay 
gold or not, when gold is demanded. These six powers which 
are conferred upon the Philippine government to keep this coin 
at parity with gold are similar to the provisions of the law oi 
1900, empowering the United States Treasury to keep silver at 4 
par with gold. The other four powers conferred upon the Philip- 
pine government for this purpose are: 

Third. Sell drafts on its deposits in the United Statesatar 
not exceeding the usual cost of exchange. 

Fourth. Transfer any form of money from the « 
ernment to the currency reserve fund. F 

Fifth. Issue temporary certificates of indebtedness, bearing inter ea 
reasonable rate, payable at periods of three months or more, but not /@ 
than one year, from the date of issue, which shall be in the denomu 
of $50 or 100 pesos, or some multiple of such sum, and shall be redeet 
gold coin of the United States or in lawful money of said islands ¢ 
to the terms of issue prescribed by the government of said islands; 
amount of such certificates outstanding at any one time shall not ¢s 
£5.000.00) 

" ’Bixth. Buy gold coin or bullion at a cost not exceeding reasonable cl 
for its importation into said islands. 

Mr. Roberts, the Director of the Mint, in his testimony bef 9 
our committee, said that in India the rupee—gold value about l 
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cents, exchangeable value about 30 cents, or approximately that— 
is circulated practically upon this plan. In other words, our plan 
here is identical with the one pursued in reference to the rupee 
in India which has proven an entire success. Instead of there 
being a drain of gold in that country as was at first feared, the 
treasury there was filled with gold and they had difficulty in 
knowing just what to do with it, as their official reports show. 
The Director of the Mint presented one of those reports before 
the Committee on Insular Affairs. As against the plan proposed 
by the bill, there are three alternative propositions: First, to con- 
tinue the use of the Mexican dollars; that is, to continue an 
abuse—to continue the use of money coined in Mexico—a foreign 
country with unlimited free coinage, a system which now oper- 
ates in the Philippines as a constant burden upon importers and 
exporters, who have to adjust their prices to the constant fluctua- 
tions of exchange. Second, the Senate plan, to adopt a coin of 
the same weight and fineness as the Mexican dollar, to be coined 
in the islands, but to have no fixed relation to gold. 

This is the free coinage of silver—in effect another trade dol- 
lar. I presume that other members of the House—I know that 
other members of the Insular Committee—have had poured in 
upon them letters from financiers, business men, all over the 
United States, protesting against the recoinage in this country 
or elsewhere under our authority of the old trade dollar which 
has once proven so great a failure. 

The third alternative proposition is at once to introduce the 
American system of money complete. The objections to this are 
forcibly stated in the report of the Taft Commission. 

On page 100 they say: 

It is not desirable, in our opinion, to attempt to introduce American gold 
currency at the present time as the exclusive money of the Philippines. 
Such acourse would produce serious disturbances in prices and wages. Quiet 
is what they wish here above all things. Substantially all the benefits an- 
ticipated from theintroduction of American gold money can be obtained for 
the commerce of the United States and that of other gold-standard countries 
by establishing a definite relationship between the present silver coins and 
the American gold dollar. 

They then proceed to elaborate upon this point. The Director 
of the Mint, Mr. Roberts, in his testimony before the Committee 
on Insular Affairs, said (p. 3): 

By reducing the fineness from 0.900 to 0.835 the value is reduced without at 
the same time reducing the size of the coin. 

That is one of the reasons why the Commission, Mr. Conant, 
Professor Hollander, and Mr. Roberts all feel that we ought not 
to adopt the American currency. They appreciate the importance 
of not changing the size of the coin and also at the same time the 
importance of fixing its value firmly with regard to gold. 


By reducing the fineness from 0.900 to 0.835 the value is reduced without at | 


the same time reducing the size of the coin. The value is so reduced that no 
ordinary fluctuation in the value of silver is likely to send the coin above its 
legal par and thus crowd it out of circulation. 

The CHATRMAN. Such a plan will insure its retention in the Philippines? 
Mr. ROBERTS. Yes. 


Again, on page 4 he says: 





It is precisely what they have done in India. It is exactly the system of 
India. They have practically no gold circulation in India. The money of 
ordinary retail use is the rupee, just as it always was, but it is held at a fixed 
value to the English sovereign. 

We propose to hold the Philippine peso at a fixed value to the 
United States gold dollar. 

Professor Hollander, who was in Porto Rico when we made the 
substitution there of American money, says that if it were to be 
done again there would be considerable changes in the plan then 
pursued; that while now all the difficulties have worked out, and 
while he would not say that the plan adopted in Porto Rico was 
a failure, but nevertheless the circumstances in the Philippines 
are so different that he would not advise the immediate arbitrary 
introduction of American money into the archipelago. Porto Rico 
is a little island, a parallelogram, approximately 90 by 40 miles. 
In the Philippines we have an archipelago 1,000 miles or more 
long, with many varieties of dialect and tribe. One can go over 
Porto Rico in a day; it would take a month even to.traverse the 
Philippines. 


Professor Hollander, a financial expert of high standing in this 
country and in Europe, says (I read from page 8 of histestimony) 
in answer to the question I put to him: 


9 0s then, you think that the plan proposed (the plan in the bill) is entirely 

feasible; that is, the establishment of an American gold dollar as the stand- | 

: rd of value with a silver coinage limited in quantity, which shall be received 

the public dues; that the demand for it will keep it at par with gold, and that 
iat has been the experience of other countries mentioned in this report? 

That is my opinion. 

Pais ale you think in a country in such a disturbed condition recently as the 

can ppines, where the restoration of confidence in the executive and gov- 
rniment is of prime importance, that it would be advisable at once to force | 


| 


the A merican coinage system? 
Unhesitatingly I should say no; it would be inadvisable. 


| crime, of which the party shall have been duly convicté 





tha oo being the condition of the Philippines, then you would be opposed to 
pines diate introduction of the American system of coinage in the Philip- 
Yes. 








On this point Governor Taft, in his testimony quoted in the re- 
port accompanying this bill, says—I read from the report, page 6: 


I am very certain that to attempt to adopt as a whole the coinage of the 
United States in those islands would be productive of nothing but disaster. 


Mr. Conant also gave exceptionally strong and effective testi- 
mony in support of the plan proposed by the bill and in opposition 
to the immediate introduction of the American coinage system. 
The Committee on Insular Affairs deemed it their duty to retain 
this plan in the bill. We hope that the Committee of the Whole 
will stand by it. 

The bill contains provisions to regulate mining. 
glance at one or two of these. The claim unit is a hectare in ex- 
tent—practically 24 acres. Where lands contain metalliferous 
ores an individual is limited to 8 and a corporation to 16 claims. 


I can only 


Mr. HILL. I would ask the gentleman why he does not adopt 
the views of his experts and the Commission in regard to bank- 


ing if he appreciates their opinions so highly on the coinage 
question? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Because the testimony is not so 
unanimous and strong on that point. I could make further ex- 
planation if permitted to divulge some of the secrets of one of 
the meetings of the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Perhaps the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
CANNON] could answer. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes; and at the proper time the 
gentleman from Connecticut will have abundant opportunity to 
propound that interrogatory where it will receive an answ: 

Where lands contain coal, petroleum, stone, or similar minerals, 
an individual is limited to 64 and a corporation to 128 claims. 
Placer claims are limited to 8 for an individual and 64 for a 
corporation. 

The bill contains a bill of rights and legislative limitations. 
The bill of rights is complete, except that there is no provision 
for a jury system, and none permitting the people to bear arms. 
The jury system is not provided for because the Committee on 
Insular Affairs are convinced that it is impracticable in these 
islands at the present time. Governor Taft’s testimony on this 
point is convincing, and I will print it in the appendix to my 
remarks. 

One of the subdivisions of the bill of rights provides that neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for 


1, shall 





exist in the islands. 

An important provision of the bill relates to the lands of the 
friars. The Filipinos are a Catholic people, ardently devoted to 
their church, yet for many generations they have been determined 
enemies of the Spanish friars in their midst, although followers 
of the same religious faith. In his testimony before the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs Governor Taft was most forcible in 
asserting that the welfare of the Filipino people demands the 
prompt and thorough eradication of the whole friar controversy. 
The trouble between the Filipinos and the Spanish friars (there has 


| been no trouble with the Jesuits, nor with any except Spanish 


friars) is not at all religious, but, on the contrary, is wholly 
political. 

It is believed that an amicable adjustment of the controversy 
can be effected by which the titles to these lands can be purchased 
by the Philippine government at a fair valuation, and with sub- 
stantial justice to all interested. The bill authorizes the Philip- 
pine government to acquire the lands by purchase, or by the exer- 
cise of the right of eminent domain, and to sell bonds and apply 
the money thus received in payment for the property. The amount 
involved is variously estimated at from three to seven millions of 
dollars. This is not in the slightest degree an attack upon any 
church or upon any religion, but simply an endeavor to remove 
the source of an animosity which has become dangerous to the 
peace and prosperity of theislands. The situation is summarized 
in the report accompanying the bill, an extract from which I will 
print in connection with my remarks. 

Another provision of the bill authorizes the Philippine govern- 


| ment, by general legislation, to provide for the granting of agri- 


cultural lands, under rigid restrictions, to actual occupants and 
settlers,and to corporations. Thisisin the nature of a homestead 
law, and each such grant, whether to an individual or to a cor- 
poration, is to be conditioned upon actual and continued occu- 
pancy, improvement, and cultivation of the premises sold for a 
period of not less than five years, during which time the pur- 
chaser or grantee can not alienate or encumber either the land 
or the title. 

I can not stop now to analyze the other features of the bill. I 
have of necessity presented the subject cursorily, because of the 
many provisions of the bill, its numerous details, and the impos- 
sibility of covering them all thoroughly in the time which I am 
permitted to occupy. 
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The bill is presented by the Committee on Insular Affairs as 
affording a satisfactory solution of the immediate problem which 
confronts us in the Philippines. 

Whether we succeed or fail in these islands, we are engaged 
in a business the result of which will profoundly and forever 
affect the prestige and infiuence of this Republic, and so, in its 
ultimate consequences, the welfare of the whole human race. 
We should remember what we are. The United States of America 
is to-day at the highest point in its career. Never before has 
it stood forth in the presence of the world in such majestic 
plenitude of power—76.000,000 people without a master, occu- 
pying the sublimest position among the nations of the earth— 
free and invincible. Like a city that is set upon a hill, our work 
can not be hidden. If we fail in the Philippines, our failure will 
be seen of all the world, and seen forever. 

But we shall not fail. The nation, which in the awful days of 

1861 to 1865, wrought and fought through gloom and disaster to 
enduring success, will not fail now to carry to a triumphant con- 
summation its lesser task in the Philippine Archipelago. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] We will fill thatland with school- 
houses. We will sever church from state, and each shall be the 
stronger, and the better for the separation. We will establish 
justice and make its administration pure. We will plant firmly 
the principles of free government and fix forever all of the price- 
less guaranties of civil and religious liberty. We will emancipate 
a race from the thraldom of centuries and lead them in the path- 
way of the world’s highest civilization. And then, when in after 
years the current of transforming, vitalizing influences has made 
the Philippine Islands the home of contentment, the abode of 
‘industry, and of all the arts of peace, we who are permitted to 
participate in this initial legislation will look back, with hearts 
filled with grateful, honorable pride, to this hour, and say, 
“Thank God, we—we, also—bore a part in the glorious work of 
a people’s redemption.”’ [Prolonged applause. | 





APPENDIX. 
BILL OF RIGHTS AND LEGISLATIVE LIMITATIONS. 


Sec. 10. That no law shall be enacted in said islands which shall deprive 
any person of life, liberty, or property without due process of law, or deny 
to any person therein the equal protection of the laws. 

That no money shall be paid out of the treasury except in pursuance of an 
appropriation by law. 

That in all criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the right to be 
heard by himself and counsel, to demand the nature and cause of the accusa- 
tion against him, to have a speedy and public trial, to meet the witnesses 
face to face, and to have compulsory process tocompel the attendance of wit- 
nesses in his behalf 

That no person shall be held to answer for a criminal offense without due 
process of law; and no person for the same offense shall be twice put in jeop- 
ardy of punishment, nor shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a wit- 
ness against himself. 

That all persons shall, before conviction, be bailable by sufficient sureties, 
except for capital offenses, when the proof is evident or the presumption 

rreat 
. son no law impairing the obligation of contracts shall be enacted by the 
egisiature. 

That the rule of taxation in said islands shall be uniform. 

That no person shall be imprisoned for debt arising out of or founded on 
contract, express or implied. 

That the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended, 
unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion the public safety may require it, 

That no ex post facto law or bill of attainder shall be enacted. 

That no private or local bill which may be enacted into law shall embrace 
more than one subject, and that subject shall be expressed in the title of the 
bill. 

That no warrant shall issue but upon probable cause, supported by oath 
or affirmation, and particularly describing the place to be searched and the 
person or things to be seized. 

That all money collected on any tax levied or assessed for a special pur- 
pose shall be treated as a special fund in the treasury and paid out for such 

yuTrpose only. 

. That no law granting a title of nobility shall be enacted, and that no per- 
son holding any office of profit or trust in said islands shall, without the 
consent of the Congress of the United States, accept of any present, emolu- 
ment, office, or title of any kind whatever from any king, queen, prince, or 
foreign State. 

That excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor 
eruel and unusual punishment inflicted. 

That the right to be secure against unreasonable searches and seizures 
shall not be violated. 

That neither slavery, nor involuntary servitude except as a punishment 
for crime whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist in 
said islands. 

That no law shall be passed abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press, or the right of the people peaceably to assemble and petition the Gov- 
ernment for a redress of grievances. 

That no law shal! be made respecting an establishment of religion or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof, and that the free exercise and enjoyment 
of religious profession and worship, without discrimination or preference, 
shall forever be allowed. 


A JURY SYSTEM IN THE PHILIPPINES AT PRESENT IMPRACTICABLE. 
{Testimony of Governor Taft before the Committee on Insular Affairs, p. 37.] 


The question was put to me in the Senate committee why we did not pro- 
vidsa jury system in the procedure act,and the query was made whether 
if we extended to such an eligible list the qualifications to vote, it would not 
also be proper to constitute that same eligible list for a jury system and pro- 
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vide juries. That I conceive is a fair question, and ought to be frankly an- 
swered. To begin with, they never have had a jury system in the islands. 
No layman has ever taken any part in the administration of justice. The 
eligible list would include many who, while sufficiently educated to speak or 
write Spanish, would still ba lacking in the elements that are necessary to 
make a safe jury system. 

The example of the Spanish method of conducting government, the envi- 
ronment to which the people have been subjected, make it impossible for men 
included in that class of the less educated to act impartially as judges. The 
difficulty with that people is that they are not now so constituted that in any 
case they could give their unbiased judgment. The danger of corruption in 
such a system would be so great that we became convinced that it was most 
unwise to extend that system at this time. We have provided ina way a 
system of assessors, two assessors to be selected, much asa struck jury is 
selected in this country, who are to sit with the judge. That we have made 
as the beginning of an ultimate jury system, but at present we are convinced 
that even limiting the selection of jurors to those having the qualifications 
to vote would lead to abuses such that no desire to conform to the American 
Constitution would justify it. The administration of justice in Spanish 
times was so perverted, even with educated men on the bench, that to hope 
that a casual selection from the whole list of qualified voters would secure an 
honest, a just, and impartial tribunal would be to hope against what the 
facts require us to know. 


FELIPE BUENCAMINO—DATA 
CONGRESS AND AGUINALDO’'S 


STATEMENT BY RELATING TO THE MALOLOS 


“ REPUBLIC,” 


1. Emelio Aguinaldo proclaimed himself dictator on May 24, 1898. for the 
purpose of establishing a military government in the city of Cavite, which, 
with the generous assistance of America, would liberate the Filipinos from 
the yoke of the Spanish Government. (The underlined words are the same 
as those used by Aguinaldo in his decree—proclamation of said date. ) 

2. Aguinaldo took as his sole counselor Apolinario Mabini, an eminent at- 
torney, but paralyzed in the lower part of his body, and, in addition,a philo- 
sophical dreamer. Mabini, the following June, prepared regulations for the 
election of municipal and provincial councilors, and also for the election of 
municipal and provincial presidentsand representatives for a future congress: 
and in view of the fact that many of our provinces were not as yet in com- 
munication with the government at Cavite, he added theretoa clause author- 
izing the dictator, Aguinaldo, to appoint representatives for such provinces 
as were not in communication with the said government. 

I was one of those appointed,and the number of provinces whose repre- 
sentatives were appointed are the following: 

Isabela, Nueva Vizcaya, Bataan Islands, Mindoro, Romblon, Masbate y 
Ticao, Marinduque, Carolinas Marianas Islands, Paraguas Islands, Jolo, 
Mindanao, Capiz, Antique, Iloilo, Cebu, Leyte, Samar, Bohol, Surigao, Misa- 
mis, Dapitan, and four of Manila, which at that time was a province, and no 
elections could be held in Manila because it was occupied by the American 
army. The remainin rovinces of Luzon had representatives in the con- 
rress who were elected, Dut the electors were only the municipal councilors. 

he suffrage, therefore, was very limited. (Dictated by Felipe Buencamino.) 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FILIPINO PEOPLE. 
[Extract from Report of Schurman Commission, p. 119.] 


The Filipinos themselves are of unusually promising materia]. They pos- 
sess admirable domestic and personal virtues, and though they are uncon- 
trollable when such elemental passions as jealousy, revenge, or resentment 
are once aroused, most of them—practically all of the civilized inhabitants of 
Luzon and the Visayas—are.naturally and normally peaceful, docile, and 
deferential to constituted authority. On the suppression of the insurrection 
the great majority of them will be found to be good, law-abiding citizens 
* * * The educated an though constituting a minority, are far more 
numerous than is generally supposed, and are scattered all over the archi- 

velago, and the Commission desires to bear the strongest testimony to the 

igh range of their intelligence, and not only to their intellectual training, 
but also to their social refinement, as well as to the grace and charm of their 
personal character. 

These educated Filipinos, in a word, are the equals of the men one meets 
in similar vocations—iaw, medicine, business, etc.—in Europe or America. 
It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that these picked Filipinos will be of 
infinite value to the United States in the work of establishing and maintain- 
ing civil government throughout the archipelago. As leaders of the people 
they must be the chief agents in securing their people's loyal obedience to 
the new government, to which, therefore, the dictates of policy, as well as 
plain common sense and justice, require us to secure their own cordial attach 
ment. And it has been a leading motive with the Commission in devising a 
form of government for the Philippines to frame one which, to the utmost 
extent possible, shall satisfy the views and aspirations of educated Filipinos 
They believe that the Territorial system herein set forth willaccomplish that 
object, and this is a fifth and most important reason for their conviction that 
the administration of the government will, in the proper hands, not be at- 
tended with insuperable or even extraordinary difficulties. 


FRIARS’ LANDS. 
{Extract from Report. ] 


In his testimoney before the Committee on Insular Affairs, Governor Taft 
said: 


“It is difficult to say that in the islands there is any public opinion on any 
issue, such as we understand that expression here, except with respect BO ene 


friars. On that one issue substantially all the people are in accord. 
No country of that size, educated or uneducated, was ever so unanimous 4s 
the Filipino people are with respect to the issue of the friars. * * ° 

“It is not whether the friars are justly charged with various offenses and 
interpositions in civil matters to the detriment of the people. The impor- 
tant fact is that all the people believe it, and prejudice, even if unfounded, 
if deep seated, every student of politics knows must be regarded as a fact. 
It is not to be moved out of your way by saying ‘it is unreasonable. It ex- 
ists, and because it exists the position of the Commission, without looking 
into the merits of it, was that in every way possible we ought to avoid the 
dangers of disturbances which such a deep prejudice would bs sure to cause. 

Your committee has no desire toenter into the merits of this controversy. 
It is sufficient for the purpose of the proposed legislation that the anim sity 
exists, that it isdeep seated and witengeeed. that it has heretofore resulte . 
in uprisings of the Filipino people, in bloodshed and civil war, and that i 
still is an element dangerous to the peace and prosperity of the islands. 
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Oleomargarine Bill. 


The validity [of the os) can not be determined by the money returns, 
This rule has been applied when the levy produced no returns whatever. 
(Cooley’s Principles of Constitutional Law, page 56.) 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN W. GAINES, 
OF TENNESSEE, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 10, 1902. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9206) to make oleomargarine and 
other imitation dairy products subject to the laws of the State or Territory 
into which they are transported, and to change the tax on oleomargarine- 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Congress has the power granted it by the Fed- 
eral Constitution to regulate commerce between the States, Indian 
tribes, and foreign nations. 

Under this power, as construed by the Supreme Court in many 
decisions, and especially in the recent Addyston Pipe Trust case, 
which arose in Chattanooga, Tenn., instituted and first prose- 
cuted under a Democratic Administration and by Democratic of- 
ficers, clearly states and holds that Congress has the power under 
this commerce clause to ‘* prohibit’’—the word ‘‘ prohibit ”’ is 
used by the court—the transmission of objectionable interstate 
commerce or the making or executing of objectionable interstate 
commerce contracts, that case being one to destroy and prohibit 
objectionable interstate trust combines and contracts. 

That combine or trust was crushed in this, a civil case, and 
those in the combine punished by a criminal prosecution, two 
suits having been in this instituted and prosecuted, to wit, one 
to criminally prosecute and the other to enjoin and crush this 
unholy combine or trust. 

Thus we see the far-reaching effect and great good that arises 
from the vigorous prosecution of the law based upon this com- 
merce clause of the Federal Constitution. 

Now, then, if objectionable interstate commerce or interstate 
combines or contracts can be thus successfully dealt with, why 
should not Congress without further delay pass a law invoking 
the power of this commerce clause and say that oleo shall not be 
shipped from one State to another, or that oleo branded as butter 
shall not be shipped from one State to another, or that oleo col- 
ored as butter shall not be shipped from one State to another, or 
that oleo colored as butter and branded or not branded as oleo 
shall not be shipped from one State to another? 

If such a law was passed—and it would clearly be legal under 
these decisions—why should not Congress invoke at once the 
crushing power of a statute based upon this commerce clause, 


giving the people the right to indict offenders just as in other | 


criminal cases? 

A bill could be passed to do any one of the things I have sug- 
gested, and I believe that under these decisions (and I am follow- 
ing the opinions of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
thus exploiting the law) such a bill we could promptly enact into 
law. It would meet with little objection, I believe. 

Of course, to prohibit the transmission of oleo branded as oleo 
and sold as oleo might meet with objections, and not without 
reason, for it is said that pure oleo is as healthful as butter, and 
it is one of the great industries of the country, which being true, 
such an industry should not be crushed, it seems to me; but 
should be when colored.as butter or branded as butter and sold 


as butter, this being a deliberate, premeditated, and outrageous | 
fraud on the farmers’ cow butter, whether it is white butter or | 


yellow butter, for in either case such butter is butter and comes 


from cows’ milk. It is nature% butter, and, regardless of its color | 


or quality, it is still butter in fact and law, while oleo is not na- 
ture’s butter and is not butter in fact or law. 

When oleo is sold as butter, it is a fraud on the maker and 
user of butter. Cows’ butter is a product ancient in use and one 
of the needs of the family from the time the infant can eat, and 
even before, throughout life. 

By thus destroying the cow-butter interests of the country we 
reduce the number of cows, and this in turn reduces the amount 
of cows’ milk and butter and beef as well—all necessaries—and 
that, too, when there is no necessity for such an outrage upon 
the farmers’ business and the people’s rights. 

When our children are sick or well, indeed, from the very time 
they are brought into this world, in health or in sickness, they 
eae bliged to have milk from the mother’s breast or from the 


In allowing this oleo fraud to thus crush the butter interest 
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we deny mankind not only butter, but milk, which you see is, 
has always been, and must ever remain an absolute necessity for 
the maintenance of mankind from the time God breathes life 
into the infant until he becomes too weak, too near death, to 
swallow it. 

Simply because a very small portion of cotton-seed oi! that is 
made from the products of the South is used in the manufacture 
of oleomargarine, must I vote to defeat this bill? Althongh ob- 
jectionable, as I say, in some respects, yet I hope these objections 
may be removed by amendment later on in the House or Senate. 
I am asked to do something that I can not and will not do. 

My judgment rebels against it, and my conscience will not per- 
mit me to rest easy if I take sides with such a fraud upon the 
farmer and mankind generally, and I shall not do it. 

It is immaterial to me that any expert, from an ex-governor 
down to those gifted in the X-ray business, say to me this, that, 
and the other. I have listened to them and I have listened to 
what has been said pro and con on this bill, but it only strength- 
ens me in my determination to see that equal and exact justice is 
meted out as near as can be and to protect God’s gift, the milch 
cow, the companion of God’s child in every fireside in the land. 

It is not my purpose to unnecessarily restrain the business of 
dealing in honest oleo—not at all. That would not be just; but 
to protect the honest oleo business and restrain the dishonest oleo 
business is my purpose. I intend to do so as near as I can. 

I know, born and reared in the country, where I lived beyond 
my majority, that to sell oleo as butter when in fact, and, indeed, 
in law, it is not butter, when oleo is one thing and butter is an- 
other, is a fraud on the buyer and a fraud on the person who 
makes cow butter—the farmer. When aman sells to me oleo as 
butter, when I call for butter and that man knows it is oleo, he 
not only commits a willful fraud on me, but he willfully lies, and 
the law should prevent, as near as the law can, both the fraud and 
the falsehood. [Applause. ] 

The law has said what oleomargarine, the work of man, is and 
shall be. Nature has said what cow butter is, and the law, fol- 
lowing the definition that nature has given butter, says what cow 
butter is and shall be. Thatis right. The law can say to what 
standard butter shall be before it shall be offered for sale, for 
even in the course of nature nature gives different standards of 
butter. 

I have the right, and so has every man, woman, and child in 
this country, by all rules of morality, when I go to my prescrip- 
tionist and ask him for quinine to expect that he shall not give 
me flour, or, if you please, strychnine, and yet quinine and 
strychnine and flour are all healthful when taken in the proper 
quantities. I have, and so has every man, woman, and child in 
this country, by the same rule of morality, to expect when I go 
to my grocer and ask him to sell me butter that he shall not 
knowingly sell me oleomargarine. 

On the other hand, every man, woman, and child has the right 
to be sold oleo when they call for it, and not cow butter. 

Again, if the oleo manufacturer or if the oleo retail or whole- 
sale merchant sells oleo as oleo, they are required to pay one- 
fourth of a cent tax, which will raise enough money to police oleo 
and execute the law. On the contrary, when they manufacture 
or sell oleo as butter, or color it as butter and sell it as butter, by 
their own act, by this their own deliberate, willful, and premedi- 
tated fraud, the law says they must pay a tax of 10 cents per pound. 

This 10-cent tax does not apply or operate on any individual un- 
less that individual colors or sells oleo as butter. In other words, 
if he makes oleo and sells it as oleo, not colored like butter, he 
does not have to pay the 10 cents per pound tax about which we 
have heard so much in this debate. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Will the gentleman allow 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Certainly. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Donot youthink itis a fraud 
or a misrepresentation and deceit to pay a tax of 10 cents when 
you do not expect to realize any revenue from it at all’ 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. If that be true, that is no excuse 
for the failure to prevent this ‘‘fraud,’’ nor would that incident 
invalidate the law, and the books so declare. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. You do not want it as 
revenue? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Why not? The revenue would 
then come from taxing a fraud ora fraudulent business. This 
bill is not satisfactory to me in all its provisions. If we do not 
succeed in amending it here in the House I shall hope that the 
Senate will amend and perfect it. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Answer my question. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I will do so if the gentleman will 
just wait. This 10-cent tax does not apply to a human being 
unless he undertakes to perpetrate a fraud—that is, palm off on 
our people as butter that which is not butter, when they do not 
call for oleo and do not want it, but call for and want butter. In 
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other words, when the manufacturer of oleo or the retail or whole- 
sale merchant undertakes to perpetrate this fraud in this man- 
ner, when they undertake to visit upon the people of this coun- 
try this fraud in this way, then, with his eyes wide open, with a 
full knowledge of the law that when he does so he must pay a 
10-cent tax per pound, such parties visit upon themselves the 
wrath of the law, to wit, they must pay the 10-cent tax if they 
( bey the law. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. 
question. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. 
swer the gentleman's question. 

minutes longer. 

Mr. HENRY of Connecticut. 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut yields 
five minutes more to the gentleman. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. Then is it not a misrepre- 
sentation that no man can deny when you advocate a bill here 
which imposes a tax of 10 cents when you do not expect to real- 


The time of the gentleman has expired. 
I would like to have time to an- 
I ask unanimous consent for five 


I yield to the gentleman five min- 


ize 1 cent of revenue? Is not that misrepresentation and fraud? 
Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I hope the gentleman will let me 


answer his questions one ata time. But we may; I hope we will 
not. That would be proof that this fraudulent business has been 
abandoned. You say we do not want this 10-cent tax as a reve- 
nue and that we do not expect to realize any revenue from it at 
all. But donot tax laws sometimes fail to produce revenue? For 
my part I hope there will not be gone cent derived from it. Our 
people are already taxed all they can stand—certainly in time of 
peace. Wecan stand and have stood every kind of taxation in 
time of war. But why do I say that I hope there will not be one 
cent of revenue from this 10-cent tax provision? 

Because I hope that no man in this country after the } 
‘f this law will undertake to perpetrate this fraud upon the peo- 

It is only when the fraud is perpetrated that the law ap- 
‘s; then this tax has to be paid; then the law says it shall be 
paid. If this imitation butter, this fraud, is not imposed on the 
country, then of course not one cent of revenue will come from 
this provision, which I hope will be the case. The provision only 
operates when the fraud is imposed on the people. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama _ It is suppression by law. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. But suppose itis. Can not Con- 
gress levy a high or a low tax on a fraudulent act cr business? 


~ i 
What does it suppress? A fraud, an outrage on the cow butter 
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maker as well as the people who want to buy cow butter and pay | 


heir cow butter price for the article which proves to be on the 
table oleo, and not cow butter. Does the gentleman object to 
suppressing a vice? 

What right have you or any other man to make a living by 
perpetrating frauds? It is a fraud, and the gentleman knows it. 
Then, will you tell me what right you have, or any other man 
has, to engage in the business, earn a livelihood by selling a 
fraud to or perpetraténg frauds on your neighbors and on the 
country at large? 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. 
come from? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Why, of course the revenue from 
the 10-cent provision will come from the man who is engaged in 
perpetrating frauds on his neighbors and on the people in this 
a 
t 


Where is the revenue to 


vuntry by selling them imitation butter, or oleo that is not but- 

r. Not one cent of revenue will come unless such a fraud is im- 
posed on the people, and hence I hope that not one cent of revenue 
will be derived from this 10-cent clause, because in'such an event 
we are convinced that none of this oleo fraud is sold to the com- 
munity, at least if it is the fact is not reported to the officers of 
the law. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Alabama. 


lize it? 


ae 


Does not the 10 


per cent 


— 






Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Not any more than if we had no 
law. If we had no law on the subject there would be nothing in 


the world to prevent the person committing the fraud from going 
right along unmolested in this fraudulent business. 

You may repeal all the statutes, National and State, on the sub- 
ject, and this fraud can be carried on. There would be no law to 
prevent it, and then the gentleman has already stated that the 10 
cent tax is ‘‘a suppression by law.” If that is true,no one will 
perpetrate this fraud. This nefarious business of selling oleo 
And what 


will be thus suppressed—the fraudulent act prevented. 
objection has any gentleman, well founded, to suppressing a fraud? 
Who has the right to make a living by committing frauds’ 


Law is made to promote good morals, to promote a healthy 
growth of public sentiment; and to permit this oleo imitation 
butter to be sold as cow butter, either without any law or by 
permission of any law, encourages bad morals, dishonesty, and 


| 


You have not answered the | 
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misrepresentation, which neither good society nor the law should 
permit. 

Unless the law takes this fraud in hand, what relief have the 
people? Suits for damages and injunctions are inadequate, and if 
not there would be a multiplicity of suits, if any were brought by 
people who had been imposed upon in the sale of this imitation 
butter. The courts would be crowded with such litigation if the 
victims of this fraud were to undertake to prevent it or to recover 
damages. There would be no end to the suits. Such litigation 


| would be a nuisance to the balance of the litigants in any court. 


| reduced the tariff. 


So to prevent this multiplicity of suits the States have stepped 
in and undertaken to restrain or prohibit this fraud, and now the 
Federal Government has said: We need revenue to run the Goy- 
ernment. We will tax this fraud 10 cents a pound and that 
which is not a fraud one-fourth cent per pound. 

sut, the gentleman says, we need no revenue. We have just 
That is true. We have just reduced it and ] 
voted for it, and so did every Democrat in the House. But would 
it not be a more just tariff law to tax vice than virtue: to tax 
wrong than right; to liberate virtue and tax vice? 

This bill proposes to lay 10 cents tax on the wrong, not the 
right. Tosell oleoas butter is wrong. It is a vice, and the party 
committing the act must pay 10 cents for each pound. Thus we 
restrict the vice. The incidental effect of the tax is to ‘‘ restrict,”’ 
and that is what the Supreme Court of the United States says is 
the moral effect of a license law. Then I ask what do we restrict? 
We restrict vice, we restrict wrong, we restrict the evil and give 
the virtuous, the righteous efforts of man the right of way; 
the honest man a better chance in his long, tedious journey to 
make an honest living by the sweat of his face. 

In addition to this, do not you know it would require a more 
strenuous police effort to execute the law and prosecute the of- 
fenders who undertake to commit a fraud than one who does not? 

Here isa man who sells oleo as oleo and we levy one-fourth 
per cent tax to execute the provisions of the law which the oleo 
men want themselves, it is said here in the committee. But here 
is a set of men with millions behind them who are engaged in sell- 
ing this fraud, carrying on this fraudulent business. The pro- 
vision of the law that applies to this fraudulent act levies a tax 
of 10 cents per pound, so that if the millions who are engaged in 
this oleo fraud, the thousands of persons who are engaged in mak- 
ing it and selling it, insist on selling this fraud, then in such an 
event there will be presumptively a large enough revenue coming 
from this nefarious business (taxed 10 cents per pound) to more 
vigorously prosecute the law than by a smaller tax. 

In addition to this there may be many who are not reporting 
the sale of this oleo as butter, and a vigorous police watch mus 
be kept, for a man who will deliberately perpetrate a fraud on 
his neighbor and on the country at large is a man that will r 
quire more watching than a man engaged in honest oleo business, 
that is, making and selling oleo as oleo. 

[am not here to defend the levying of taxes to destroy moral 
rights or business, nor do I favor the levying of a tax to destroy 
an immoral business. I prefer, as I stated in the beginning, that 
this olio fraud be prohibited outright under the commerce clause. 
Such an act would aid the State to execute their respective olco 
laws, Congress yielding back, if you please, to the States the 
right, as we have in other similar matters, the power to take 
charge of and control the “‘ original package’’ before it has be- 
come local commerce or local property. 

With the interstate power invoked, as I have suggested, wit! 
the State laws executed, Congress yielding to the States the rig! 
to take charge of the original package and control it, just as 
though the oleo was made or the contract for it within the State, 
this fraudulent business would disappear. 

You will then have the trouble between interstate business ‘ind 
State business well in hand. But there is no such bill here ]\r0- 
pe sed, 

I have hoped for such a bill from the Interstate Comme 
Committee. I know thereareaWle lawyers there. Thatcommit- 
tee is controlled by Republican members, they being in the ma- 
jority. This House is controlled by a Republican majority a! 
therefore I can not hope for—though I have since I have been 
Congress—such a bill from that committee on this vital question 
along the lines I have suggested, but they have failed to rep 
such a bill; and now the question that confronts me is, Shall we 
permit this fraudulent business to continue and destroy the far- 
mers’ business. destroy his butter making—which means th: 
struction of his dairy, and the destruction of the dairy means ! 
cow butter and less cow milk, both of which are absolute necess<- 





, de- 


ess 


ries of life—simply because I can not get exactly the kind of aw 
enacted I think is best? No; and I can not and will not stand. s 
nns 


here and permit it, when it can be prevented by the pen 
measure. 
a fraud. 


The Constitution gives no man the right to perpetrate 
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This Bill, with Others Pending on the Calendar, Foreshadows the Ultimate Pur- 
pose of the Republican Tinkers, Who Propose a Financial System in which 
Goll Is to be the Only Legal Tender and National-Bank Notes the Only Paper 
Money—No Other Country on the Earth has ever Dreamed of Establishing a 
System so Preposterous and Dangerous. 





SPEECH 


OF 


HON. CHARLES F. COCHRAN, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 28, 1902. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 12704) to increase the subsidiary 
silver coinage— 

Mr. COCHRAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I was not astonished to hear the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Hi.L] say, when he took the floor against 
this amendment, that it is a proposal to array the United States 
against the experience of the entire civilized world. A speech by 
the gentleman from Connecticut on financial questions which did 
not include this statement, coupled with the solemn assurance 
that only by following the path pointed out by him may we avoid 


this catastrophe and observe the ways of civilization, would be | 


such a novelty that nobody expects it to occur, [Laughter on 
the Democratic side. ] 


ress, wisdom, knowledge, science—everything that makes states- 
manship complete—without the gentleman from Connecticut to 
continually assure us that he holds the lamp which lights this 
pathway is beyond my comprehension. [Laughter.] But, Mr. 
Chairman, a few of us will reserve the right to believe that it is 
possible for even the gentleman from Connecticut to err as to 
what are the lessons of civilization in reference to the question 
under discussion. 

I deny that human experience has ever proved anywhere at any 
time the wisdom of keeping in circulation in any country a single 
farthing of money that could not be used by the citizen in dis- 
charging any debt or obligation owing by him to his government, 
in the form of taxes, or to his neighbor in discharge of indebted- 
ness. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I digress right here from discussion of 
the matter in hand sufficiently to observe that of all the unwise 
measures engrafted upon our financial policy during the past 
thirty-five years, what is called the gold-contract clause of the 
coinage laws has been the most mischievous. I contend that 
every dollar of money placed in circulation, whether gold, silver, 
or paper, should be fabricated by the Government, and that no 
private corporation should exercise the sovereign power to issue 
money. I believe that every dollar placed in circulation should 
have equal legal-tender power, and that no private interest should 


have a right to subvert the general law of legal tender by private | 


contract, thus striking down the legal-tender laws as to any par- 
ticular form of currency. 

The amendment proposed by the gentleman from Nevada de- 
clares that all coins of the United States shall be received as full 
legal tender for all debts, public and private. Without going 
any further into the discussion than sufficiently to show the error 
into which the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hii] has 
fallen, I say to him that he can not name in all the history of the 
world at any time or place a country which has or has ever had 
the monetary system which the Republican financial tinkers pro- 
pose to fasten on the United States. 


What country is there where gold and nonlegal-tender bank | 


notes are the only currency in existence? Pass this bill, destroy 
the legal-tender power of silver, and retire the greenbacks—and 
bills aiming at all these results have been approved by the com- 
mittees and are now on our Calendar—and you would have in the 
last analysis a financial system with gold and bank notes as the 
only money and gold the only legal tender for debts. You pro- 
pose to retire the Treasury notes, coin the silver dollars into sub- 
sidiary coin, and give to national banks alone power to issue 
paper money, 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr, Chairman, I ask that the time of the 
gentleman be extended. 


The CHAIRMAN. For how long? 


‘may conclude his remarks. 


Mr. HILL. Oh, no, Mr. Chairman, I object to that. I will 
consent to ten minutes. 


_ Mr. SHAFROTH, Then I ask that the time of the gentleman 
© extended for twenty minutes. 


| 





The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado asks that 
the time of the gentleman from Missouri be extended twenty 
minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. HILL. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN, Objection is made. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. ThenI ask unanimous consent that fifteen 
minutes be allowed. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the same privilege be 
extended to the gentleman from Missouri that was extended to 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Smiru]. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I do not want anything as a courtesy. If 
an extension of time is not granted to me as the right of a Rep- 
resentative, I do not want it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the time of the gentleman be extended for fifteen minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Missouri be 
extended fifteen minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. HANBURY. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Then I ask unanimous consent that the 


| time of the gentleman be extended ten minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN, Unanimous consent is asked that the time 
of the gentleman be extended ten minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman,I do not wonder that the 
gentlemen on the other side shrink from the discussion of this 
question. They say it has all been thrashed out. They say this, 


. | and all other questions pertaining to our finances have been 
How we would keep ourselves in line with civilization, prog- 


effectually settled. What party has ever declared that its pur- 
pose is to retire the greenbacks? What party has ever declared 
its purpose to melt down the silver dollars? When have the peo- 
ple had an opportunity to pass upon the proposal to give to private 
banking corporations full control of the volume of paper cur- 
rency? 

The Republicans in this House are trying to fasten upon this 
country a financial system unheard of before in all the world. 
I deny that the platforms or the public utterances of Republican 
statesmen have avowed this purpose. You would make gold the 
only legal-tender money of the country. What country has such 
asystem now? What country ever had such a system? Is there 
a country on earth to-day where gold is the only legal-tender 
money? Is there a country to-day where gold is the only money 
that may be used as bank reserves? Why, even the advocates of 
the gold standard in England have never dreamed of such a 
system. 

The Bank of England notes are full legal tender for all debts 
and are available for reserves, just as our greenbacks are. The 
notes of the Bank of France and of the imperial banks of Ger- 


| many and Austria are a legal tender and form the reserves of 


provincial banks and private bankers, just as our greenbacks are 
a legal tender and available for bank reserves. In this country 
and nowhere else under the sun the money merchants find states- 
men who are willing to place upon the statute books laws which 
would impose upon their countrymen the harsh basis of specie 
payments. 

Mr. Chairman, this proposal comes during a period of inflated 


| credits and rising prices. It may not be possible to draw public 


| attention to the danger that lurks in it, but who that recails the 


bitter days of periods of liquidation and depression can contem- 
plate the possibility of consummating this wretched scheme with- 
out the gravestapprehension. Certainlyina period of stringency, 
with creditors clamoring for their dues, bank credits grudgingly 


| extended, and debtors in despair, it would not be proposed as a 


remedy. 
Mr. Chairman, it was to be expected that this bill would be 
brought in here under a rule limiting the discussion to two or 


| three hours. The Republican tinkers do not care to have the 


measures they propose forced upon public consideration by Con- 


| gressional debates. If they could be induced to do so, we could 


| 


, Mr. SHAFROTH. I ask that enough time be allowed him that | 


well afford to submit the matter to the people upon the case made 
by the Republican orators of this body. We have listened to one 
speech in addition to the oracular utterances of my friend from 
Connecticut [Mr. H1iLL], in support of this bill. What a raking 
of the rubbish heaps of Republican campaign oratory it was! I 


| never have heard nor have I ever read a Republican speech of the 


orthodox sort on this question which from start to finish did not 
palpably misrepresent facts and statistics, pervert all known and 
accepted economic theories, and ride rough-shod over every pre- 
cept of history. 

Take the speech of the gentleman from Iowa [ Mr. Smiru], who, 


| after the performance of the gentleman from Connecticut, gal- 
| lantly brought up the rear. He began with the old, threadbare 


story that the idea of coining the silver dollar was totally absurd, 
because it was impossible to get it in circulation; and when I 


‘asked him if silver dollars were not effectively in circulation 
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through the medium of silver certificates representing them and 
rendering them effective as the money of the country, he declined 
to answer that question because, he said, it had been answered 
two or three times before. It never has been answered. 
absolutely unanswerable. Like gold, silver circulates in the form 
of its paper representatives. 
silver because the silver dollar does not actually circulate, then 
stop the coinage of gold, for it never did circulate, and never will. 

Republicans here and on the hustings and through the medium 


of the press say, ‘‘ Would you carry around twenty, thirty, or | 


forty silver dollars in your pocket, if you had a debt of twenty, 
thirty, or forty dollars to pay?’’ Certainly not. You would 
carry the silver certificates that represent the twenty, thirty, or 
forty silver dollars, and that is precisely what every business man 
in the country does do and has been doing for nearly twenty 
years. Would you carry twenty, thirty, forty or a hundred gold 
dollars around if you had that much gold to-day? Certainly not. 
You would carry the paper representative of gold dollars. Specie 


in the modern financial system is represented by paper symbols, | 


which perform the active office of specie in the arteries of trade. 

Ignorant beyond reclamation is the man who does not know 
this, impudent beyond description is the lawmaker who denies it, 
yet every speech attempting the impossible task of the defense of 
Republican quackery in finance begins with this old homily, which 
even the school children penetrate and regard as a mask for ig- 
norance or something worse in every man who attempts it. In 
the enlightened part of the country which I have the honor to in 


part represent a speech containing this statement made by the | 
| surance that there is no danger of a glut of gold. 


gentleman from Iowa would send everybody home but the jan- 
itor, and put him to sleep. [Applause and laughter. | 


The gentleman from Iowa [| Mr. SmirH] may say that the silver | 


dollars will not circulate when talking to Republican Congress- 
men. He would be perfectly safe in saying it in the neighbor- 
hood of Wall street or down among the shopkeepers and manu- 
facturers of New England, who, without knowing what the term 
means, only know that they want ‘‘ sound money;”’ but he would 
not pretend to say it in the county where he lives, for fear some 
old farmer in homespun would arise on one of the back benches 
and proceed to skin him and tan his hide. I do not blame him 
for doing it in the company he is in, for he sits very close to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Hitt]. [Laughter. ] 

The gentleman from Connecticut says we are on the eve of a 
great glut of gold. He thinks the danger confronting the world 
now is too much gold, that it may result in inflation. Is there a 
glut of goldin Russia, where since 1895 they have lost $145,000,000 
of their gold stock and suffered a depreciation in the value of all 
kinds of property of from 40 to 80 per cent? Is theré a glut of 


gold in Germany, where, during the same period, the stock has | 


increased just a little, or in England, where half a billion of bonds 
have been sold for gold—a part of them in the United States—re- 
sulting in an increase of $90,000,000 as a war fund, or in Italy or 
Austria, countries that have been on a paper basis since the be- 
ginning of the century? 

Where is this glut of gold? Lately I had prepared by the Treas- 
ury Department for my own information a table showing the 
transfer of gold balances between nations during the last ten 
years—a period of unprecedented gold production. This table 
hardly shows that there is danger of a glut of gold or justifies all 
this boasting about the increase in the world’s money supply 
through the increased production of gold. It shows that the 
United States have gained between four and five hundred million 
dollars. 

But how much has all the rest of the world gained? 
been the increase in the amount held in the depositories of the 
Old World during the past ten years? I put this question to Sec- 
retary Gage one morning, when I asked him to have a table pre- 
pared showing the balances in depositories in Europe in each of 
the years succeeding 1893 down to 1902, and he expressed the 
opinion that the table would show that it had been very large. 
The table was prepared and it shows that in ten years all Europe 
combined, including Great Britain, has added barely $62,000,000 
to the store of gold held in banks and depositories. Whatdo you 
argue from this? Do you know thatif at this time we were to 
give to each of the civilized countries of Europe two-thirds of the 
amount of gold per capita which the United States now has, that 
the $400,000,000 production you speak of so boastfully would be 
several years in accomplishing the replenishment? 

It is not true that the recent large production of gold has in- 
creased the supply of specie in an unprecedented degree. The 
period of the greatest specie inundation of civilized countries 
known to the world was in Europe between 1860 and 1875. At 


that time Russia was strictly on a paper basis and had not begun 
the accumulation of the gold fund which afterwards in 1896 had 
reached a total of nearly a billion dollars. 
of the Russian gold mines went to Europe. 

The California and Australian mines had been enormously pro- 


Hence, the product 


It is | 


If you would cease the coinage of | 


What has | 
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ductive for over ten years prior to 1862, and the accumulations 


_ from this source in the United States went to Europe, to be added 


to the largely increased store which had accumulated there be- 
tween 1849 and 1862. From 1862 until in the seventies, when we 
begun the accumulation of a specie redemption fund, this country 
used only paper money. And so, between 1862 and say 1875, there 
was piled up in countries having an aggregate population of a lit- 
tle over 100,000,000 the specie of the whole western world. Un- 
questionably it was this glut of specie that contributed to the 
forward strides of Great Britain and the tremendous vitality and 
recuperative power of France, which, notwithstanding half adozen 
of revolutions and the catastrophe of Sedan, maintained her proud 
position as one of the wealthiest of the great commercial powers. 
It was this that rehabilitated Germany and made the Empire 
possible. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that it is no exaggeration to say that 
in the period I have mentioned, through the operation of the 
causes I have set forth, European countries experienced a glut of 
gold exceeding the approaching glut which seems to excite ap- 
prehension in the mind of the gentleman from Connecticut, but 
the glut of thirty-five years ago did not enable either Austria or 
even Russia, with her vast gold mines, to escape a paper basis, 


| and notwithstanding the present glut of gold Austria still re- 
| mains on a paper basis, and had not economic error crept into her 
| administration Russia would still be on a paper basis instead of 
| experiencing the throes of the most serious financial crisis the 
| world has known. 


Let me console the gentleman from Connecticut with the as- 
Go on expand- 
ing credits, watering stocks, and selling bonds and mortgages on 
property overvalued for the purpose of speculation by the pro- 
moters of trusts and combinations. Pile the pyramid of credit 
sky high, and deplete the base of legal-tender money upon which 
it rests by retiring the greenbacks and putting the silver dollars 
in the melting pot. Make gold the only legal tender for debts, 
and when the catastrophe, which all this mad tinkering invites, 
shall come the fear of a glut of gold will vanish, and my friend 
from Connecticut will suffer no longer the harrowing fear that 
too much money is about to ruin the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Iask unanimous consent that the time of 
the gentleman may be extended. 

Mr. LACEY. I want to speak in regard to this amendment. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The gentleman from Missouri is a member 
of the committee. 

Mr. LACEY. Does the gentleman desire further time? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Ido; but I am not very particular about it. 

Mr. LACEY. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked that the time 


| of the gentleman from Missouri may be extended for five min- 


utes. The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. COCHRAN. In conclusion, I desire to point out the sig- 
nificance of statistics submitted to the House at a former session, 
when the Overstreet banking bill was under consideration. Be- 
tween 1849 and 1870 the output of the Australian and California 
gold mines was the largest which up to that time the world had 
ever known. In his speech in support of his banking bill, the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. OVERSTREET] used. as an argument 
in favor of the gold standard, a table showing the production of 
gold through the ages. It is a table familiar to all of us. It 
shows the estimated stock of the wor!d in 1492 and the production 
and stock on hand from year to year thereafter. [t shows, also, 
the amount of gold in use as money from year to year. This 
table shows that all the gold produced throughout the ages prior 
to 1862 has disappeared. It shows that at the time Mr. OVER- 
STREET presented the statistics to the House there was in use as 
money in all the world less gold than the mines have produced 
since 1862. 

Ihave not looked at the statistics recently, but I hazard the 
assertion that even the exaggerated statistics published in our 
mint reports and other statistical works do not show that there 
is in use as money in the world to-day as much gold as the mines 
have produced since 1860. Here we have a basis upon which to 
estimate the amount of gold consumed in the arts and for the 

various other uses which divert it from use as money. Since only 
the product of the mines during the past forty years is now 1 
use as money then it follows that between 1850 and 1902 the 


Is there objection? [After a pause. ] 


' world consumed in uses other than monetary all the gold in 


| 
| 





existence in 1849, plus the gross prodact of the mines up to 156. 

It should be borne in mind that this enormous consumption 0! 
gold in the arts and in uses other than monetary oceurred d uring 
a period when the world was far less given to luxury than in this 


age of multimillionaires. son 
"LO. 


Mr. Chairman, I deny that the large increase in gold produc 
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results necessarily in a corresponding permanent increase in the 
world’s supply of gold money. In periods like the present, when 
business is under high pressure and everything goes on swim- 
mingly, the encroachments of the arts and manufactures upon 
the gold supply is enormous. Therefore it is easy to make a mis- 
take in estimating the increase in the stock of gold money occa- 
sioned by increased production. 

While gold is not used by all the people of the world as money, 
it is used by all people as an ornament, and the more barbarous 
the people the more desirable is gold as an ornament. : 

If the extravagant figures used by the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut are to be accepted as true, four hundred millions in gold was 
produced by the mines last year. Coin every dollar of it into 
money and divide it among the gold-standard countries of the 
world, and it would add less than 75 cents per capita to their stock 
of money. This is not a serious glut of gold after all. The fact 
is that in ten years the world’s stock of gold has not been in- 
creased more than $600,000,000. 

Who thought, when the Australian and California mines were 
so productive that all European States except France demonetized 
gold as a base material on the ground that it was about to become 
so plentiful that it would be no longer suitable for money, that 
within thirty years the world’s trade would be stagnant for the 
want of specie and half the civilized nations doing business on 
paper? Who thought then that in 1902 the world’s stock of gold 
money would be less than the product of the mines for the forty 
preceding years? The product of the mines for twenty years 


succeeding the discoveries of forty years ago in Australia and Cali- | 


fornia in relation to the commerce of the world, in relation to the 
volume of business and credits, was far greater than the produc- 
tion of recent years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 





The Republican Party Stands for Prosperity and Progress—The Democratic Party 
Stands for Hard Times and Old Times—Bravery and Patriotism of our Soldiers 
in the Philippine Islands—Democratic Attacks on Them Unwarranted and Un- 
patriotic. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. HENRY R. GIBSON, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 23, 1902. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (8. 229) temporarily to provide for 
the administration of the affairs of civil government in the Philippine Islands, 
and for other purposes— 


Mr. GIBSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Republican party took possession of this 
country in 1861, and its first great work was the preservation of 
the Union. This it did after four years of the most tremendous, 
the most bloody, and the most expensive war ever waged in the 
history of the world. It was Greek against Greek, American 
against American, hero against hero, from start to finish. 

The war ended, the Union preserved, the Constitution strength- 
ened, the nation perfected, then began in our country under Re- 
publican rule the most extraordinary ‘era of development ever 
known by any nation in any period of time. 

Our population has increased to 80,000,000, not counting the 
people of Porto Rico and the Philippines; and these 80,000,000 the 
freest, the best educated, the most progressive, the most prosper- 
ous, and the most wealthy in all the world. 

_ Our railroads, telegraphs, and telephones cover the whole land 
from ocean to ocean with a marvelous network of rails and wires, 
so that it is possible to travel to any point, with comfort and often 
with pleasure, at the average rate of 20 miles an hour; and if you 
wisn to send a message to a friend 100 or 1,000 miles away, you 


| 





before. Great newspapers gather the news in every nation and 
lay it before us every morning, so that we are kept in touch with 
all mankind and know what is going on inalllands. There are 
to-day at least a dozen newspapers any one of which publishes 
more pages of printed matter in a week than all the newspapers 


| of the United States combined printed fifty years ago. Books of 


all sorts are published so cheaply as to be in reach of all, and the 
amount of literature—political, religious, and educational—circu- 
lated gratuitously is so great as to reach every family. The 
means of education and the sources of information have never 
before been so numerous and so near at hand as now. 

The wealth of the nation is stupendous beyond all precedent. 
The amount of capital invested for the accommodation of the 


| public looms up into the thousands of millions. The many great 


cities, filled with mighty and imposing structures, are marvelous 


| to behold. The public utilities, gas and electric lights, street 





cars, telephones, water in every house, streets paved, public parks, 
all combine to make our cities marvels of comfort, convenience, 
economy, and pleasure, not dreamed of even fifty years ago. The 
immense steamships, like floating palaces, crossing the oceans at 
a speed of over 20 miles an hour, and telegraph cables thousands 
of miles long running under the sea and binding continent to con- 
tinent, tend to annihilate the mighty wastes of water and bring 
all nations face to face. And in all of these stupendous advances 
the United States, under the government of the Republican party, 
has taken and kept the lead, easily first among the foremost, ad- 
mittedly mightiest among the mighty. 
DEMOCRATIC CONTRARINESS. 

For the last forty years, while all of these wonderful improve- 
ments were being made, while under the guidance of the Repub- 
lican party, our nation has become the leader and wonder of the 
world, while liberty has been secured to all, even the humblest, 
while blessings have been multiplying on every hand, while edu- 
cation has been made the rule and not the exception in every 
neighborhood, while law and order have guarded every home as 
the cherubim guarded the Eden of old, while such was our prog- 
ress and such our growth and such our good fortune, the Demo- 
cratic party has gone along with us finding fault with all that we 
have done, predicting evil results from all of our actions, praying 
for the old times of slavery and ox carts, grieving when the sun 
shone, the rains fell, and the crops flourished, lamenting when the 
buds of beneficence burst forth into blossoms of joy and bore 
fruits of blessedness—yes, this Democratic party, happy only when 
calamity threatened, smiling only when pestilence struck our 
cities, contented only when drought or floods destroyed our crops, 
glad only when foreign complications portended national trouble, 
rejoicing only when labor strikes stopped the wheels of commerce 
and closed the doors of the factory, this Democratic party, like a 
fouland black bird of evil, has flapped over our heads as the grand 
procession of prosperity moved along, croaking its lamentations 
and trying to tear our flag with its beak or befoul its folds with 
its slime. 

And yet this Democratic party, notwithstanding its crimes, not- 
withstanding its incapacities, notwithstanding the incoherences 


| and absurdities of its platforms, notwithstanding the nonfulfill- 
| ment of its promises and prophecies, this Democratic party is 


again asking the votes of patriotic, liberty-loving, and self-respect- 


| ing American voters. 


can send it and get an answer sooner than you can write a letter | t! Y _the 
| time. Now, what sort of a President did Cleveland make? I 
cases you can talk with your friend by telephone, miles away, as | 


and get an answer from a neighbor 1 mile away; and in many 


though he stood by your side. 
- REPUBLICAN PROSPERITY. 

We have speedy and frequent postal facilities whereby we can 
send letters thousands of miles for 2 cents, can get a paper every 
“ay containing not only the news of our neighborhood but the 
sreat news of yesterday over the whole world; and through the 
rural free-delivery now being extended into the farming districts, 
inside of five years more almost every farmer will have his mail 
delivered at his door every day. 
nae ols and school facilities are better and nearer than ever be- 


te Known in the history of the world. Academies, colleges, and 
universities are in reac 


of all, and at rates far less than ever ! 


We tried the Democratic party in 1892, and what was the re- 
sult? Hard times, bankruptcy, poverty, starvation; the cities full 
of paupers looking for soup houses to eat in, and the country full of 
tramps looking for places to die in. Three millions of laborers 
out of work, the Administration compelled to borrow hundreds 
of millions of dollars to prevent the Government from going into 
bankruptcy; and distress, despondency, and destitution written 
on almost every face in almost every household in the whole land. 

BRYAN ON CLEVELAND. 

Do you want any more of this Democracy? God forbid. When 
Grover Cleveland was last nominated and elected the Democrats 
swore by Thomas Jefferson and all their other gods that he was 
the best man in the world and would do the right thing all the 


will call William Jennings Bryan as a witness. On this very day 
Bryan has given to the world the following statement about Cleve- 
land and his Administration: 


He (Cleveland) secured his nomination in 1892 by asecret bargain with the 
financiers; his committee collected from the corporations and spent the larg- 
est campaign fund the party ever had; he filled his Cabinet with corporation 
agents and placed railroad attorneys on the United States bench to look after 
the interests of their former clients. He turned the Treasury over to a Wall 
street syndicate, and the financial member of his official family went from 
Washington to become the private attorney of the man who forced (?) the 
Treasury Department to sell him Government bonds at 105 and then resold 
them at 117. He tried to prevent the adoption of the income-tax provision, 
he refused to sign the only tariff-reform measure passed since the war, and 
while thundering against the trusts in his message, did even less than Knox 
has done to interfere with their high-handed methods. 


Such is the picture Bryan, the present apostle of Democracy, 
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draws of Cleveland, the last preceding apostle of Democracy; and | 
Mr. Cleveland draws a picture of Bryan almost as black. Be- 
hold how these brethren love one another! 

The Democratic party, Mr. Chairman, seems to have no faith | 
in the future greatness of our country. On the contrary, the Re- 
publican party has an unwavering faith in our country. We be- 
lieve it has a great destiny. Some still, small voice seems to tell 
us that we are destined to give laws to all the world, not neces- 
sarily by the power of the sword and the bullet, but by the force 
of our good example, by the blessedness of our institutions, by | 
the superiority of our civilization, and by our devotion to the | 
rights of men. We believe we have duties to perform, and that 
wherever any people by choice, by conquest, or by purchase, comes 
within the circle of our influence it is our duty to confer upon 
them as much of our civilization and as many of our institutions 
as they are capable of utilizing. 

DEMOCRACY THE INCARNATION OF ANTAGONISM. 

And now, you Democrats, after denouncing McKinley and the 
Republican party for ruling the Philippines with military law, 
and after protesting that civil law and self-rule should be given 
the people of those islands—after filling the debates here and | 
the newspapers and the whole land with your outcries against the 
Army and government by the Army, strange to say, here is the 
Democratic party in this House fighting, step by step, every sec- 
tion of the pending bill, which is designed to give the Philippines 
the very sort of government this same Democratic party has been 
so long and so vociferously demanding should be given them. 

The fact is, Mr. Chairman, the Democratic party has done so 
much opposing it has acquired a habit and heredity of opposition. 
It is the very incarnation of antagonism. This spirit has existed 
all along the ages. Itencouraged Eve to eat the forbidden fruit. 
It prompted Cain to kill Abel. It scoffed at the warnings of 
Noah. It rebelled against Moses in the wilderness. It opposed 
the crossing of the Jordan by Joshua. It criticised King David 
and encouraged Absalom to fight his own father. It preferred 
Barabbas to Jesus. It tried to prevent Columbus discovering 
America. It stirred up strife against Washington. It belittled 
Abraham Lincoln. Itvillified Grant. Itabused McKinley. What 
then can we expect, Mr. Chairman, of the Democratic party ex- 
cept opposition, antagonism, criticism, abuse, villification, mis- 
representation, and slander? 

Mr. Chairman, in discussing the questions relating to the Phil- | 
ippine Islands we should rise above the low plane of partisan pol- 
itics and endeavor to think, speak, and act like statesmen. We 
should deal with these islands and their inhabitants not as though 
we were mere Democrats or Republicans, but as Americans, as 
patriots, as men who remember our country’s past and who have 
faith in our country’s future. 

PREVIOUS TERRITORIAL ACQUISITIONS, 


In dealing with the Philippine Islands we are not treading 
a trackless wilderness or sailing an uncharted sea. We have | 
abundant precedents. In our brief existence as a nation—for 
one hundred and twenty-seven years is but a brief existence for 
a nation—we have made many territorial acquisitions; and I 
maintain that we have never made any that was more honorable, 
more regular, or more legal than the acquisition of the Philip- 
pine Islands. While the Louisiana purchase is ordinarily con- 
sidered our first acquisition, and is our first acquisition as a na- | 
tion, it is not our first acquisition as a people. The people of 
the United States, you may say, began to exist as a people in | 
1754, in the month of June. when the Congressof the American 
colonies met at Albany in that year, wherein it was agreed that 
we would make common cause and fight as one people, for the 
country between the Allegheny Mountains and the Mississippi 
River, then held by the French and Indians. That struggle we 
kept up for the period of ten fyears, first and last, and we were 
victorious. 
that ever was started by the American people in their career of 
expansion. 

When England acknowledged our independence as a nation she, 
at the same time, recognized our title to this region that between 





1753 and 1763 we conquered from France, then called New France, | 


constituting the whole of that magnificent domain between the 
Allegheny Mountains and the Mississippi River. This territory 
thus conceded to us was no part of the original thirteen States. 
The territory between Pennsylvania and the Mississippi River 
was no part of Pennsylvania. The country between Virginia and 
the Mississippi and between North Carolina and the Mississippi 
and between Georgia and the Mississippi was no part of the thir- 
teen original colonies, though some of it was claimed by them. 
THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE. 

It was a territory that belonged to all; it was a part of the na- 
tional domain, separate and distinct from the thirteen colonies 
themselves, and was acquired by them all ina joint war, first with 
France and last with England. When the territory, out of which 
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| France have? 


George Washington commanded the first expedition | 








has since been carved the States of Ohio, Indiana, Dlinois, Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi, 
was ceded to us by England she had no valid title to it, was not in 
possession of any considerable part of it. It was occupied by In- 
dians. Sothatthe title we acquired depended entirely upon treaty, 
treaty with a nation that had no considerable possession, treaty 
with a nation whose only title was derived from France, another 
nation that had no considerable possession. 

Our second acquisition was the Oregon country. Our third ac- 
quisition was the Louisiana territory, comprising the whole of that 


| vast region between the Mississippi River and the Rocky Moun- 


tains, out of which we have carved the States of Iowa, Minnesota. 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska. 
Kansas, a portion of Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas, and Louisiana, 
and the Territory of Oklahoma and the Indian Territory. What 
sort of title did we acquire to the Louisiana Territory? We ac- 
quired all the title that France had. But what sort of a title did 
She had no title except at the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi. She did not have possession of 1 square mile out of 10,000, 
It was occupied by Indians. The great proportion of the terri- 
tory no Frenchman had ever seen. A very large proportion of it 
they had never heard of, and it became necessary for President 
Jefferson to send an expedition under Lewis and Clarke to find 
out where in the world that Louisiana country ended, anyhow. 

So all the title we got to that vast region between the Missis- 
sippi River and the Rocky Mountains was the French title, a 
title based upon nothing in the world except that some French- 
men had sailed down the Mississippi River and had builded a sort 
of city at New Orleans. 

There is another thing about the French title. France had no 
title in equity to the Louisiana country. She had recently ac- 
quired it from Spain by a secret treaty which required her to 
transfer it back to Spain when a convenient opportunity arose, 
and Spain never consented to the sale to us. So all we got was 
the naked legal title of France to the Louisiana country, and we 
paid $15,000,000 for it, for better or for worse. When the ques- 
tion of limits came up nobody knew where the boundaries were, 
and Napoleon himself remarked that it would be well enough to 
leave the limits indefinite, his secres purpose being to involve the 
United States in a quarrel with England over the question of 
boundary. 

FLORIDA, TEXAS, AND CALIFORNIA. 

The fourth territory we acquired was the territory of Florida. 
Spain had some sort of title to a portion of that, a very small sec- 
tion up in the north. Jackson had gone down there in 1817 and 
practically conquered the country; but we gave it up, and to set- 
tle the trouble we agreed to pay Spain $5,000,000 for the territory. 
That was a title based upon purchase exclusively, only a part of 
the country being in possession of Spain, nineteen-twentieths of 
it being owned by Indians. It took a war of seventeen years, 
which cost us more than $100,000,000 and between 5,000 and 10,000 
American lives, to drive out these Indians—the Seminoles, Creeks, 
and Cherokees and escaped negroes. And when we did drive 
them out and conquer them it was the result of several monstrous 
acts of treachery on our part, compared with which the capture 
of Aguinaldo was a marvel of honor and chivalry. Our fifth ac- 
quisition was Texas, which came voluntarily into our Union, be- 


| ing already peopled and governed by men born and raised in the 


United States. 

Our sixth acquisition was California and New Mexico. We 
conquered that country first. Then our title was recognized by 
treaty, and then we paid $15,000,000 besides. This was a sort ol 

| threefold title, the best title down to that time we had ever ob- 


| tained to any of our acquisitions—a title based, first, on conquest; 


second, on treaty, and, third, on purchase. ; 
Our seventh acquisition was the Gadsden purchase, sometimes 
called Arizona. That was based exclusively on purchase. The 
eighth acquisition was Alaska, based exclusively upon purchase. 
'The ninth was the Hawaiian Islands; and Porto Rico and the 
| Philippine Islands are the tenth. ee 
Now, Mr. Chairman, what sort of title have we to the Philippine 
Islands? We have exactly the same sort of title to the Philip- 
pine Islands that we have to New Mexico and California—first, 
conquest; second, treaty, and third, purchase. It is said that we 
did not go into the war with Spain for the purpose of acquiring 
the Philippine Islands. That is true, Mr. Chairman. When the 
lightning breaks forth you can not tell which way the bolt oo 
fly. Test 


So when war breaks forth you can not tell what the 1 
will be. 3 ; 
In 1846 a Democratic Administration went to war with Mexico 
to defend the soil of Texas, then American territory; but 1n 4 
short time we find General Taylor invading Mexico and fighting 
at Monterey and Buena Vista. Then we find General Scott bom- 
| barding Vera Cruz, a thousand miles from Texas, and battling 
his way for 300 miles over many obstacles to the capital of t 7 

| Montezumas; and this, mark you, in a war ostensibly to defenc 
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the soil of Texas, a thousand miles from the City of Mexico. 
Then there was a third American army that invaded California, 


on the other side of the continent; and when the war ended we | 


took from Mexico all that great region now covered by California, 
Nevada, Utah, New Mexico, and Arizona. And yet, mind you, 
the Democrats just went to war to protect the soil of Texas, and 


went without any authority from Congress. General Taylor was | 
ordered by President Polk to cross the Rio Grande and invade | 


the soil of Mexico while Congress was not in session. 
THE DEMOCRACY AND THE CONSTITUTION, 


And yet, to hear some gentlemen on the other side of this 
House talk here upon the floor you would think that when the 
Democratic party was in power, before it or any of its leaders 
took any step, they got down on their knees and said their prayers 
to the Constitution of the United States. And when the Demo- 
cratic Administration conquered and annexed and paid for all 
this great region, did they consult the inhabitants? Did they get 


their consent to be bought and governed? What, then, became | 


of their present objections to a people “alien in race, language, 
and religion?”” What, then, did they say when charged with ‘‘ im- 
perialism?’’ The people we found in New Mexico and California 
when Kearney and Doniphan went there, when Fremont raised 
our flag over the city of Monterey and wiped out the forces of 
Generals Castro and Pico in 1846, were just as ‘‘ diverse from us 
in race, language, and religion’’ as are the inhabitants of the 
Philippine Islands to-day. 

But, Mr. Chairman, that was under a Democratic Administra- 
tion. and whatever is done under a Democratic Administration 
you know is right. It reminds me of a story of a little girl who 
was maintaining that a certain thing was so, and her little play- 
mate said it was not so. The first little girl said: ‘‘ It is so, for 
my mother says it is so, and what my mother says is so, is so, 
even if it ain’t so.’’ And so whatever these Democrats do is all 
right and strictly in accordance with the Constitution, whether 
constitutional or not. The fact that Democrats do it makes it 
constitutional. They always follow the path of constitutional 
precedent and never vary the millionth part of a hair’s breadth 
from the Constitution as construed by Thomas Jefferson, a man 
that a great many Democrats believe made the Constitution, when 
he had nothing in the world todo with it, and was not even on this 
side of the Atlantic when it was made. By the way, Thomas 
Jefferson was the first man in all our history that ever violated 
the Constitution, according to his construction, and violated it 
knowingly, designedly, and avowedly. That was when he signed 
the treaty whereby we acquired the Territory of Louisiana. Jef- 
ferson, you know, maintained that Congress and the President 
could not do anything unless there was plain authority for it writ- 
ten on the face of the Constitution, and there was no such author- 
ity to purchase territory from another nation. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON THE FIRST IMPERIALIST. 


T have heard it said that when he signed the treaty with France 
whereby we acquired Louisiana, Jefferson turned around to those 
who were about him and asked, ‘‘ Did you hear anything crack?”’ 
{Laughter.] ‘‘ No,’ they answered, astonished at the remark, 
and asked, ** What wasit?’’ Jefferson replied, ‘* The Constitution 
of the United States.’’ Yes, the Constitution, according to his 
construction of it, like the veil of the Temple, was rent in twain 
when he signed that treaty; and he called upon Congress to amend 
the Constitution and ratify what he had done and forgive him for 
this sin upor the pledge that he woulddoitno more. [Laughter.] 


This mighty act of imperialism was done by Thomas Jefferson, | 


the father of the Democratic party. But I think it very likely 
if he were here to-day and heard these Democratic speeches 
against ‘‘imperialism,’’ he would not recognize his own progeny, 
and if he did he would disown them. Some of these Democrats 
say that we bought these Filipinos at $2 a head when we paid 


$20,000,000 to Spain. Well, if we did, did not you Democrats in | 


$808 ccc 
Mr. BARTLETT. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him 


a question? 
Mr. GIBSON. Yes, if it is pertinent. 


Mr. BARTLETT. Yes, it is pertinent to the point that you | 


ae speaking of. The first person to whom I ever heard that at- 
tributed was ex-Speaker Thomas B. Reed. He was the first man 
that said we bought them at $2 apiece. 

Mr. GIBSON. Oh, yes, you Democrats always claim that Re- 


hiirana seer tea 6 : 
pubicans say this or do that, and then you go around repeating | 


what you say they have said or have done. I do not know what 


you would do in a campaign if it was not for what you claim Re- | 
publicans have said or have done. I understand you delight to | 


a some of our speeches in your campaigns. 
a lr. GAINES of Tennessee. The hardest task is to circulate 
some of the gentleman’s from Knoxville. 
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PEOPLE PURCHASED BY DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENTS. 

Mr. GIBSON. Some of you Democrats say that we paid Spain 
$2 apiece for the Filipinos when we paid the twenty millions to 
Sp2in. Well, if we did it, gentlemen, did not you Democrats in 
1848 pay $50 a head for the 300,000 Greasers you bought in New 
| Mexico and California when you paid fifteen millions to the Mexi- 
van Government? I say as between the Greaser and the Filipino 
I believe I would prefer the Filipino; and yet you paid twenty- 
five times more a head for them than we did for the Filipinos: 
| and what is a little singular about that, these Greasers are nearly 
all Democrats. I suppose they think they ought to belong to the 
Democratic party. inasmuch as the Democratic party bought 
them! Yes; the Democrats bought the Greasers and paid the 
| price, and, stamping the insignia of American citizenship upon 

their brows, said they were all right; and of course as Democrats 
| did it, they were all right. You want to admit them into the 
Union as one of the States, and yet you are complaining at us for 
| acquiring the people of the Philippine Islands. 

And when the Democratic President, Andrew Johnson, bought 
Alaska for seven and a fifth millions—-— 

Mr. BARTLETT. Do you charge Andrew Johnson to us? 

Mr. GIBSON. Of course I charge him to you. He never was 
anything else but a Democrat. Never was. You do not believe 
that because a Democrat became a Union man he ceased to be a 
Democrat? 

Mr. BARTLETT. Oh, no. 

Mr. GIBSON. All that Andrew Johnson was in contradistinc- 
tion with the other Democrats of the South was that he stood by 
his country and stood by the Union; and the Republicans, out of 
gratitude for his manhood and his patriotism and his boldness and 
his integrity joined him with Abraham Lincoln upon their Presi- 
dential ticket. But that did not make a Republican of him. He 
never claimed to be a Republican and the Republicans never 
claimed him to be such. Your speakers in campaigns for the last 
thirty years have gone all over my district and all over Tennessee 
making the claim that every square inch of the territory of the 
United States had been acquired under Democratic Administra- 
tions, claiming that Alaska had been acquired by a Democratic 
Administration; and you are the first intelligent Democrat I have 
ever heard contend that Johnson was not a Democrat, or that 
Alaska was not acquired under a Democratic President. And 
Johnson paid $150 a head for the Alaskans, and no questions asked. 

DEMOCRATS GOT NO CONSENT FROM THE GOVERNED. 


When you in 1803, under your first President, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, bought Louisiana and paid $15,000,000 for it, did you Demo- 
crats then ask the consent of the people? Did you ask the con- 
sent of the Greasers of New Mexico and California when you 
bought them? Did you ask the consent of the people of the Ter- 
ritory of Louisiana? Did you ask the consent oi the Sioux and 
the Sacs and Foxes, the Winnebagoes, the Kiowas, the Comanches, 
and all those other Indians living west of the Mississippi? And let 
me say of them, they were just as good men as are the Filipinos, 
just as good, just as brave, just as noble, just as fond of liberty, 
just as devoted to their country, and having as much right to the 
soil as these people of the Philippine Islands. And yet Thomas 
Jefferson, the founder and apostle of the Democratic party, never 
asked a man of the million he bought whether he was willing to 
be bought and to be governed by the United States; but just 
dumped the whole lot into his game bag as though they had no 
rights he was bound to respect. And yet they were ‘aliens in 
race, language, and religion.”’ Was there no * imperialism ’’ in 
all this? 
| Yes; Thomas Jefferson, the author of the Declaration of Inde- 
| pendence, the father of the Democratic party, the be-all and end- 
all of all that is good and noble, grand, patriotic, and wise, ac- 
cording to the Democratic creed, never thought of such a thing 
as asking the consent of the people of that great territory between 
the Mississippi River and the Rocky Mountains when he bought 
them from the French at $15 ahead. I would like to have seen 
| some Democrat of that day go to Thomas Jefferson and say to 

him: ** Mr. Jefferson, what about the consent of the governed?’ 
| Jefferson would not have answered. But he would have given 
him a look which would have signified that that was an occasion 
when silence was golden and speech was silver, and worth only 
about 30 cents. [Laughter. | 

And suppose somebody had then gone to Mr. Jefferson and 
| asked him about ‘‘imperialism.’’ And what sort of a govern- 

ment did Thomas Jefferson give to the people of Louisiana? He 
| sent a military governor there and an army, and notified them to 
come to time, and he gave that military governor supreme au- 
thority. Mr. Chairman, the first governor of my State of Ten- 
| nessee, when it was the territory south of the Ohio River, was 
| William Blount, appointed by George Washington, and he made 
the first laws of the territories south of the Ohio River—made 
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them solitary and alone. In the law books of Tennessee they 
appear as ordinances of William Blount. 

And the government set up by Thomas Jefferson to the North- 
west ory was practically a military government. But 
when the people were allowed to be represented, it was only in 
one branch; the other branch was composed of men appointed by 
the President of the United States, exactly as the bill now pend- 
ing provides for the government of the Philippine Islands, except 
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that the government proposed by the committee bill is more lib- | 


eral than the government for the Northwest Territory devised by 
Thomas Jefferson. 
DEMOCRATIC MILITARY GOVERNMENT. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Will the gentleman allow me an 
interruption? 

Mr. GIBSON. Yes; but only for a short time. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Does not the distinguished lawyer 
know that the ordinances that controlled that Territory provided 
for jury trials and the Philippine Island bill does not provide for 
it, and you do not propose to give it to them? 

Mr. GIBSON. Does the gentleman maintain that a Filipino is 
the equal of an American citizen? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I maintain that the Americans in 
the Philippine Islands are entitled to jury trial. and if the Fili- 
pinos are under American government they ought to have it, too. 

Mr. GIBSON. I will have to have the gentleman from Ten 
nessee |Mr. GAINES] gagged. [Laughter.] 

Yes: when Thomas Jefferson bought Leuisiana, there were 


srophets of evil, just as there are now, whodeclared that the pur- | teh : 
ve . : ! | these Philippine Islands I will not be one of those who spurn the 


chase was a crime against our country; that nothing but calam 
ity would be the result; that the Mississippi was the irrevocable 
western boundary of our country, and that when it was crossed 
the Union was dissolved. 

But now look across the Mississippi. Behold the great States 
of Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, lowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming, and Montana, 


all carved out of the Louisiana purchase, and yet not quite one | ; 
. , es once ce i | at once step in and take them. 


hundred years gone by since we bought that imperial domain. 








Twenty-five years from now, when the Philippines will be 
happy, prosperous, and mighty, rejoicing in their American civili- 
zation, and glorying in their devotion to the American flag, the 
philosophic historian, looking over the debates of this and the last 
Congress, will have no trouble in finding out that the opposition 
to the retention of the Philippines is nothing but politics; and he 
will say that if the Democrats had been in power when the Phil- 
ippines were acquired they would have boasted of the acquisition, 
and would have declared that the purchase of the Philippines 
was a worthy companion piece to the purchase of Louisiana. 

And no doubt, if the Democratic party should then be surviving, 
they will point with pride to the fact that they favored the war 
and their candidate for the Presidency, William Jennings Bryan, 


| caused to be ratified the treaty whereby the Philippines were 


acquired. 

Oh, but we are told the Philippines are different from Lonisi 
ana, California, and Alaska. Yes, and in 1803 we were told that 
the Louisiana country was different from the Atlantic States, and 


| in 1848 we were told that New Mexico and California were differ- 


ent from Louisiana, and in 1867 we were told that Alaska was 


| different from California. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS NEVER TO BE SURRENDERED. 


Mr. Chairman, it takes all sorts of people to make a world, and 
it takes all sorts of lands to make a great country. In our coun 


| try we have Europeans, Africans, Asiatics, and islanders of all 


| the oceans. 


Who now sneers at Jefferson for paying $15 ahead for a million | 


savages in a savage land, the nearest part of which was then a 
month’s journey from the Potomac? 

And when James K. Polk conquered and then bought Califor- 
nia and New Mexico, what a furious storm of opposition broke 
forth in our politics—just such a storm as rages now. It was 
charged that we had robbed Mexico without provocation or a 
shadow of justification. The region was declared to be a track- 
less waste of sand unfit for human habitation, and that the peo- 
ple who lived there were so low in the scale of humanity as to be 
unworthy of the name of men. And yet, *‘ aliens in race and re- 
ligion’’ as they were, and too ignoble to be called men, Polk’s 
Administration paid $50 a head for them, and made Americans of 
them besides. 

But now look at New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, Utah, and 
California, and tell me what American now regrets that James 
K. Polk acquired that country? 
ing $50 a head for the Greasers and Indians living there? 
complains that he bought them without their consent? Who de- 
nounces him for introducting into our citizenship ‘‘a people 
alien in race and religion?’ Who remembers that Polk was 
charged with ‘imperialism?’ 

THI OF ALASKA. 
Even Alaska, that Territory that used to be the butt of our ridi- 


cule, that supposed region of eternal snow, unhabitable and in- 
accessible, that domain where the Frost King was supposed to ex- 
ercise universal and invincible sway, what now about Alaska? 
Presto. change! It has been transfigured. It is an El Dorado. 


Thousands and tens of thousands of Americans are flocking thither. 
The streams are found to be sanded with gold, the mountains 
stored with coal, the ridges and hills are covered with timber, 
and millions of acres of land responsive to cultivation. 

And where now is the patriotic American who now thinks that 
Andrew Johnson and William H. Seward made a mistake in 
acquiring Alaska? What has become of the gibers, the lampoon- 
ers, and the calumniators? What has become of the men who 
denounced Johnson and Seward for paying $150 a head for a bar- 
gain counter lotof humanrubbish? Whatis now being said about 
governing them without their consent? The giber gibes no more. 
The lampooner has gone way back and sat down. The calumni- 
ator denies that he ever said it. [Laughter. | 

One of the ludicrous features of the present situation is that 
most of the men who now oppose the acquisition of the Philip- 
pines are either the descendants of the very men who favored the 
acquisition of Louisiana, Texas, and California or are the inhab- 
itants of the regions acquired; and the men who are now charg- 
ing ‘‘ imperialism *’ upon the Republicans are the descendants of 
the men who in 1803 and 1848 were themselves charged with 
being imperialists! Such are some of the ironies of fate. 


Who now sneers at him for pay- | 
t 
Vho | 


We need the products of all peoples and of all lands, 
and when Providence drops into our lap such a grand country as 


gift. There was a day when we could have run Oregon up to 
Alaska, and this same Democratic party swore by all their gods 
in 1846 that they would have it or fight, but they backed down: 
and England got the country between Oregon and Alaska, and 
we have been grieving about it ever since. It may yet cost usa 
bloody and expensive war to reclaim what was once in our hands. 

So, if we should give up the Philippines, other nations would 
The moment it became known 
that we proposed to abandon the Philippines, that very moment 
the fieets of England, France, Germany, and Japan would set 
sail for those islands to seize them and hold them forever. And 
the day our flag was hauled down in the Philippine Islands would 
be the day when history would mark the beginning of the down- 
fall of the United States. 

3ut, Mr. Chairman, that day will never come. Never, by the 
heroic spirits of Jefferson, Jackson, Polk, Johnson, and McKinley, 
through whose inspiration and statesmanship our country has ex- 
panded to her present gigantic dimensions. We went to Louisiana 
in 1803 to stay, and there we are to-day. We raised our flag in 
Florida in 1819, and there it floats to-day. We annexed Texas 
in 1847, and it is annexed to-day. We acquired New Mexico and 
California in 1848, and they are ours to-day. We purchased 
Alaska in 1867, and we hold it to-day. Yes, we hold them all 
to-day, and we propose to hold them all and hold them forever. 
And so we propose to hold the Philippines, and hold them forever. 

We are not a people who take steps backward. ‘* Forward!” 
has been our battle cry from the time the Pilgrim Fathers set 
sail for America down to the present day. We have sailed fo! 
ward across the Atlantic; we have marched forward to the Alle- 
ghenies, thence to the Mississippi River, thence to the Rocky 
Mountains, thence to the Pacific Ocean, thence to the Philippines 
and as we have marched forward we have planted our flag. we 
have opened our Bible, we have built our schoolhouses, we have 
established our civilization, and disseminated the blessings 0! 
free institutions and progressive ideas. 

THE TRUMPET OF DESTINY 

‘‘ Forward!” it is and ‘“‘ Forward!”’ must it ever be. We 
not a crawfish race, nor were our fathers before us, nor will our 
children be after us; and that is a false and spurious type 0! 
Americanism that seeks to build Ne Plus Ultras and discovers 
Ultima Thules. Ourrace has not degenerated into a brood of cow 
ards that imagine monsters in their pathway and fear to go for 
ward and farther. We fear no Zamzummim or Anakim and are 
not to be terrified by rumors of giants in our pathway. 


are 


We our 
selves are the giants that others fear, and than us there are 10 
greater anywhere. 4 
In 1607, standing on the shores of Europe, Destiny blew her 
trumpet and pointed toward the west, and hundreds of thous inds 
of the choicest people of Europe, feeling the impulse of fate 
crossed the Atlantic Ocean and settled on the shores of North 
America. In 1753, standing on the Allegheny Mountains and 
still pointing toward the west, Destiny again sounded her trumpr': 
_ and the descendants of the men who crossed the Atlantic, headed 
| by George Washington, crossed the Allegheny Mountains and 
drove the French out of the country east of the Mississipp! Riv a. 
| In 1775, unfurling at Philadelphia the Stars and Stripes, Dest ay 
‘again blew her bugle, and a new and mighty nation, shouting 
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the battle cry of freedom, uprose on the North American conti- 
nent, the sons of those who had crossed the mountains and con- 
quered the French, and the grandsons of those who had crossed 
the ocean and conquered the Indians. In 1803, Destiny again 
sounded her trumpet, and Thomas Jefferson, the first imperialist, 
ordered the Stars and Stripes to cross the Mississippi, and extended 
our sovereignty from the Mississippi River to the Rocky Moun- 
ains. 

“= 1845, the trumpet of Destiny again stirred the spirit of our 
country, and under the orders of James K. Polk, the second great 
imperialist, instigated by Andrew Jackson, another great imperial- 
ist. American soldiers entered the State of Texas, crossed the Rio 
Grande, and marched thence to the Pacific Ocean, and there our 
flag and sovereignty rested until 1898, when above the roar of 
battle and the thunder of conflict the thrilling tones of Destiny’s 
bugle sounded in our ears, and William McKinley, out last great 
imperialist, sent our flag across the Pacific Ocean and had it 
planted on the other side of the world, and made the Philippine 
islands a part of our mighty Republic. 


AS3 


and the Democracy of William Jennings Bryan! The Jackson 
Democrats had backbone and patriotism and stood up for their 
country and the flag. The Bryan Democrats stand up for the 
enemies of their country and want its flag pulled down. Oh, for 
one hour of brave Old Hickory! How he would drive Bryan and 
his Populistic followers into their cyclone cellars! If Bryan and 
his fellow-Democrats, so called, had their choice between a visit 
from the devil and one from Andrew Jackson, they would prefer 
the devil every time. The difference between the Democrats of 
Bryan’s day and the Democrats of Jackson’s day is as wide as 
the distance between the rich man and Lazarus in the par- 
able. 

And a great hullabaloo has been raised over what these Demo- 
crats call ‘‘ the atrocities’’ perpetrated by our boldiers in the 
Philippine Islands. Some red-handed murderers have been shot, 





| it is said; some traitors have had water pumped down their 


Where Jefferson planted our flag in 1803, on the western side of | 


the Mississippi, there it still floats, supreme, in spite of the prophe- 
cies of evil and the threats of opposition that saluted its unfurl- 
ing. Where Polk planted our flag in 1846, on the shores of the 


Pacific, there it is still triumphant and unquestioned, notwith- | 


standing the fiery invectives of the malcontents and the forecasts 
of fatalities to result. 
OUR FLAG NOT TO BE HAULED DOWN. 


Where McKinley planted our flag in 1898 in the Philippine 
Islands there it floats to-day, victorious and invincible, and the 
prophecies of calamity and the maledictions ot the malcontents of 
the present day will be as unavailing as were such ge and 
maledictions in the days of Jefferson, Jackson, and Polk. There 
will be no retreat from the Philippines, Mr. Chairman. You may 
as well talk of retreating from the Mississippi River and the 
Rocky Mountains. You may as well talk of retreating from the 
Rio Grande and the Pacific Ocean. We are in tlie Philippine Is- 
lands to stay, and to stay forever. [Applause. ] 

But we are told that it is costing money to keep our flag afloat 
in the PhilippineIslands. Yes; but did we not pay out many mil- 
lions to keep our flag afloat in Florida as against the Seminoles and 
Creeks? And did we not pay out hundreds and hundreds of mil- 
lions to keep our flag afloat in the Louisiana country? Indeed, 
Mr. Chairman, for every American killed in the Philippines it 
is safe to say that there have been more than a hundred killed 
west of the Mississippi River, and for every dollar spent in the 
Philippines to assert American supremacy more than a hundred 
have been spent in the Louisiana territory. 
battling with the Indians in Florida and the Louisiana country 

ve were small in population and poor in purse compared with 
what we are to-day. 

When we were waging our wars against the Indians many men 
with weak hearts were begging us to let the Indians hold the 
country. Some of us forget the awful battles we had with the 
Indians from the days of Washington to the present. They for- 
get the defeat of Braddock, the defeat of St. Clair, the massacre 
at the river Raisin, the butchery at Fort Mimms, the destruction 
of Major Dade’s command by the Seminoles, and the many awful 
massacres in the country west of the Mississippi. 

Yes, thousands and tens of thousands of American men, women, 
and children have been killed first and last by the Indians while 
we were struggling to assert the titles we got from England, 
France, Spain, and Mexico, and hundreds of millions of money 
have been spent in keeping our flag afloat; but we never turned 
our backs upon any of the territory thus acquired, we never low- 
ered our flag over a single square inch of it. The white-livered 
me who favored the policy of surrender are all dead, and are all 

orgotten, 
to boast of their cowardly fathers. And now, in this year, 1902, 
we have the grand satisfaction of knowing that great has been 
our success, and that a policy of surrender would have destroyed 
Our country and blasted our future. A great destiny does not go 
hand in hand with cowardice and disloyalty. 


THE DEMOCRACY OF JACKSON, 


if Democratic editors and Democratic campaign orators want 
to ind some lurid specimens of sulphurous invective, I commend 
to their attention the political assaults upon General Jackson for 
invading Florida in 1818, then Spanish territory, capturing the 
Spanish forts there, arbitrarily hanging Indian chiefs taken by 
a a seizing British subjects and summarily putting them to 
rr 1. and in other ways showing that General Sherman’s defini- 
oa of war, while not found in the dictionaries, is often proved to 
deat! ue. , But Jackson was defended by the Democrats of those 
me 8; _ the people of the United States afterwards elected him 

esident. He was the first President-elected as a Democrat. 

What a difference between the Democracy of Andrew Jackson 


And when we were | 





| ment of our country. 


throats to make them confess their crimes, we are told; some 
shanties made of poles have been burned,it is charged, and, worst 
of all, a cockpit was destroyed! And because of these alleged 
** atrocities,’’ such an awful hullabaloo is raised that a foreigner 
listening to Democratic speeches would think that the whole 
American Army in the Philippine Islands were outlaws and vil- 
lains, cutthroats and scoundrels of the blackest breed. 

What an awful slander upon our constituents are these Demo- 
cratic charges against our army in the Philippines! The men 
composing this army have gone out of our midst, the sons of our 
best citizens, well raised and well educated, brave, patriotic, en- 
thusiastic and adventurous, the flower of our young manhood, 
the pride our country; and I boldly maintain that no army ever 
raised in any nation and at any time has ever had so large a pro- 
portion of honorable, well-educated, law-abiding, truth-loving, 
and crime-hating men as can be found in our Philippine army. 

THE ATROCITIES OF WAR. 
Speaking of these alleged “‘ atrocities,’’ none of which I admit, 


| but which, i , were no doubt justified by the circumstances, 
but which, if true, were no doubt justified by tl rcumst 


I call attention to the history of war among all nations. King 
Henry V, summoning the city of Harfleur to surrender, cried out: 

If I begin the battery once again, 

I will not leave the half-achieved Harfleur, 

Till in her ashes she lie buried. 

The gates of mercy shall be all shut up; 

And the flesh’d soldier, rough and hard of heart, 

In liberty of bloody hand shall range 

With conscience wide as hell, mowing like grass 

Your fresh fair virgins, and your flowering infants. 

Mr. Chairman, if you peer into the details of warfare here in 
North America since its discovery by Columbus, you will find 
many atrocities by the English, and the French, and the Spanish, 
and even by the Americans. I remember when I was a boy read- 
ing about the Huguenots settling in South Carolina, French Prot- 
estants, and how an army of Spaniards found them and captured 
and hung every one of them, and put a placard over their heads, 
saying: ‘*‘ We do this not as unto Frenchmen, but as unto heretics.”’ 

And after a while another Huguenot expedition came along and 
found the bodies of their comrades suspended on gibbets. ‘They 
captured the Spanish forces and hung every Spaniard and put 
this placard over their heads: ‘*‘ We do this not as unto Spaniards, 
but as unto traitors, robbers, and murderers.”’ 

Now, that is the way war was conducted in the early settle- 
Atrocity is one of the features incident to 
war—one of its most horrible and heartless incidents. These inci- 
dents Christianity has mitigated, but not abolished. Witness the 
retaliatory massacres of the Indians by the English. Witness 
the ravages by the British troops committed upon our people 
during the Revolutionary war. Witness the thousands of Amer- 
icans done to death by the English in their prison ships at Brook- 
lyn, a monument to whom we voted the other day. Witness the 


| deeds of vengeance and retaliation perpetrated by royalists and 
If they left any sons those sons have never been heard 


patriots in North and South Carolina during the war of the Revo- 
lution. Witness the tens of thousands of Union soldiers starved 
to death in Confederate prison pens, and the deeds of atrocity and 
barbarity perpetrated by the Confederates in East Tennessee dur- 


| ing the war of the rebellion. 


| 





ATROCITIES ON EAST TENNESSEANS. 

East Tennessee was loyal to the Union; nine out of every ten 
men and women there were loyal to the flag. The Confederate 
Government sent their armies into that section to exterminate the 
Union people. They arrested hundreds and thousands of men 
merely because they were Unionists. They confined them in 


| filthy and over-crowded dungeons and prison pens, fed them on 


poor and scanty food, so that many of them died of starvation and 
disease. The Confederates hunted the Union men in the forests 
and in the mountains, confiscated their cattle and horses, their 
crops and their provisions, burned down their houses, maltreated 


| their families, hung many of the men and shot more, and filled 


that beautiful and loyal land with devastation, mourning, and 
death. Burning homes, new-made graves, weeping widows, and 
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wailing orphans marked the tracks of the Confederate soldiers all | 
over East Tennessee in those dark and cruel and bloody days. 
Hon. N. G. Taylor, an ex-member of this House and the father of 
Robert L. and Alfred A. Taylor, ex-members of this House, esti- 
mated that from ** 2,500 to 3,000 noncombatants were massacred | 
in East Tennessee for their Union sentiments.”’ 

Do you ask me why I call upthesecases of horror. I call them 
up to show you Democrats, whoare abusing our soldiers for a few | 
alleged cruelties in the Philippine Islands, that cruelty is one of 
the incidents of war; and that we ourselves, in our war among 
ourselves, Christians and Americans as we are, committed and 
had committed against us far greater atrocities than any you 
Democrats charge upon our soldiers in the Philippine Islands, and 
that these alleged Philippine atrocities are far less than those the 
fathers of some of you Democrats perpetrated upon the loyal men 
and women of East Tennessee during the war of the rebellion, 
with this difference against you: The cruelties alleged in the Philip- 
pines were committed against people of a different race and dif- 
ferent institutions and different religion, whereas the atrocities | 
perpetrated by your fathers upon the people of East Tennessee | 
were perpetrated upon men and women and children of their own 
race, of their own religion, and of their own institutions, and what 
is more, oftentimes upon their own kinsfolk, and for no cause ex- 
cept that the men thus imprisoned, maltreated, and murdered 
were true to their country and faithful to its flag. 

For every outrage and atrocity charged upon our soldiers in 
the Philippine Islands a score of worse ones can be produced per- 
petrated by the Confederate soldiers, their aiders and abettors, 
upon the Union men and women of East Tennessee during the | 
rebellion. 

Oh, Mr. Chairman, cruelty and atrocity are concomitants of 
var, and, ordinarily, a patriotic man will draw the veil over 
them as Shem and Japhet covered the nakedness of their father. 
I do not admire that brand of patriotism that takes pleasure in 
holding up the alleged cruelties of our soldiers inthe Philippines, 
and has no pleasure in telling of their deeds of valor, endurance, 
and devotion. 





HISTORIES OF THESE ATROCITIES. 

Mr. GAInEs of Tennessee rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gipson] yield for a question? 

Mr. GIBSON. Briefly; yes. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. My colleague will pardon me for | 
interrupting him; I dislike very much to do so; but I must say 
I have never heard of those “‘ atrocities ’’ to which he refers. In 
justice to the people of Tennessee, who have honored both of us, 
will he please give names and dates and tell us about the tortures 
and outrages of those people of our State who have honored us 
and our predecessors 

Mr. GIBSON. Ido not yield for a speech, but for a question. 
You will find the particulars in the Sketches of Secession, by 
Parson William G. Brownlow; you will find them in the Loyal | 
Mountaineers of Tennessee, by Rev. Dr. Thomas W. Humes: you 
will find them in East Tennessee and the Civil War, by ex-Chan- 
cellor O. P. Temple, all three of which books you can get from 
the Congressional Library, and I hope you will get them and read | 
them. The stories they tell are as terrible as the awful tragedies 
in Fox’s Book of Martyrs. It is one stream of blood, barbarity, 
burning, and brigandage from one end of those three volumes to 
the other. It is estimated that no less than 2,500 loyal men of 
East Tennessee were butchered by the cohorts of the Confederacy, 
sent there 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. How were they butchered? 

Mr. GIBSON. Sent there under such men as Wood, Leadbet- 
ter, and Ashby. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. How were they butchered? 

Mr. GIBSON. By being shot down on their farms and on the 
roadside; butchered by being shot or hung in the mountains, or 
hung up along the railroads so that the people traveling on the 
cars might see their hanging bodies and beware of the fate of 
a Union man; butchered by being starved to death in prison 

ens, 
; Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. What time of the war was that? 

Mr. GIBSON. Icommend to my colleague from Middle Ten- 
nessee that he read Parson Brownlow’s book: I commend to 
him the reading of the Loyal Mountaineers of Tennessee, by Dr. 
Humes 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. 


it very much, or even be guilty of quoting it. 

Mr. GIBSON. I would also enjoin upon him the reading of 
East Tennessee and the Civil War, by ex-Chancellor O. P. Tem- 
ple. There he will find what sort of treatment was meted out in 
those days to the loyal men and women of East Tennessee. 


| have done, the war there would have been ended years ago, ™ 





Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not bring these things up for the 
purpose of recalling the terrible scenes of those awful days, but 
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to show how atrocities are the incidents of our own wars, and how 
ill it becomes the sons and the grandsons of the men who perpe- 
trated these outrages from 1861 to 1865 now to be here in this 


| House bewailing the burning of a shanty or a chicken coop by 


our soldiers in the Philippine Islands. [Laughter on the Re- 


| publican side. ] 


DEMOCRATIC ATTACKS ON OUR SOLDIERS. 


Have any soldiers of the United States been waylaid and cap- 
tured and put todeath with the awfulest tortures? Yes; but theso 
Democrats say nothing about them. They overlook every perfid- 
ity, every atrocity, every barbarity, every savagery, every murder, 
and every massacre perpetrated by the Filipinos; but if any 
American soldier is guilty of some inhumanity, no matter what 
the provocation or excuse, these Democrats at once denounce 
that soldier as a scoundrel and a villain, a vicious cutthroat and 
shameless ruffian, unworthy of the uniform he wears, and hold 


| him up to the scorn and contempt of the world, and call down 


upon him the maledictions of mankind. 
These Democratic Congressmen talk against our soldiers as 


| though these soldiers were foreigners, fighting under a foreign 


flag, and fighting our friends. These Democrats seem to forget 
that these soldiers are our soldiers, are American soldiers, are our 
own fellow-citizens, and our own constituents, fighting under 
our own flag and fighting our enemies. It will not do, Mr. Chair- 
man, to call our soldiers brutes, ruffians, outlaws, and murderers. 
Such charges are as false as ever were invented by the malignant 


| tongue of slander, and the men who make them dare not repeat 


them anywhere on the stump. The people of the United States 
love their soldiers, respect, admire, and honor them, and any po- 


| litical party that undertakes to abuse, slander, and vilify our 
| soldiers will find on election day that they do not understand the 
| temper of the American people. 


I predict, Mr. Chairman, that the Democratic party will soon 
hear from the people, and will soon find out that their attacks on 
our soldiers will prove to be boomerangs; and I will not be sur- 
prised when the next campaign opens to hear Democratic orators 
praising our soldiers and swearing that they have always been 
the friends of our soldiers. But the record is made up. Their 
speeches areall in print, their editorials have all been published, 
and the Democratic party will be confronted with the damning 
evidences and proofs of their venomous, mendacious, and unpa- 
triotic assaults upon our gallant and devoted soldiers while cam- 
paigning in the Philipipnes in defense of our sovereignty and in 
support of our cause. It is a hard task to uphold the flag and 
honor of our country in time of war, 


A SOLDIER'S BURDENS. 


The soldier has many trials, many troubles, many hardships, 


many discouragements, many crosses to bear. It strengthens his 
heart to know that his country is praying for him. It smooths 
his path to hear the voices of approbation coming from his home. 
It thrills his soul to learn that his people regard him as a hero and 
a patriot. 
Imagine, Mr. Chairman, the feelings of the American soldier 
worn out by the march, suffering with thirst and hunger, and 
weakened by the wounds of battle, in the mountains of Luzon, 
10,000 miles from his home, reading the speech of a Democratic 


| Congressman abusing the United States Government for having 


an army in the Philippine Islands, denouncing the cause for 
which that army is fighting, belittling the officers in command 
of it, and charging or insinuating that the soldiers are ruffians, 
cutthroats, and murderers, and unworthy of the respect of man- 
kind, 

Mr. Chairman, I denounce these attacks upon our soldiers as un- 
charitable, unwarranted, indefensible, slanderous, unpardonable, 
unpatriotic, and treasonable; they discourage our soldiers and 


| encourage our enemies; they prolong the war in the Philippines; 


they cost us millions of dollars and thousands of precious and 
patriotic lives, all for no purpose except to enable the Dem: cratic 
party to make a hullabaloo over the Philippine Islands to deceive 
the people. Shame on such politics! 

I charge, Mr. Chairman, that if the Democratic party had 
rallied around our flag in the Philippine Islands, as they sh: = 
lions of money spent in it would now be in our Treasury, hun- 


| dreds of American soldiers, now in their graves, would be at home 
From what I know of that book | 
there is nobody except the angels in hell that would enjoy reacing | 


honored and useful citizens, and many a widow would be abs i Py 
wife and many an orphan child would be playing in the sight 0 


a proud father. Oh, Democracy, Democracy, what crimes and 


| treasons lie at your door! 


If you love your country and its cause and its flag, if, you one 
and honor our soldiers fighting for our country and our flag 10, a 
miles away, on the farthest side of the world, come out and say 
so,and act and vote so. On this issue, he who dallies is a dastard, 
and he who doubts is damned. The American people will nevet 
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| 
jndorse any party that tries to bring disgrace upon our soldiers | opposed the acquisition of Louisiana, or of Florida, or of Texas, 


in time of war. That has been proved many times. 
DEMOCRACY’S KIND OF CHARITY. 


To hear some of these Southern Democrats denounce our Goy- 
ernment and our Army for what they are pleased to brand as 
their tyrannies toward the Filipinos, to hear them declare that 
our flag stands for liberty and just treatment wherever it floats, 
and that under our Constitution every man is a free man and a 
brother and entitled to equal rights and privileges, and to hear 
them plead for self-government in the Philippine Islands, one 


would never suspect that these same Democratic Congressmen | 
represent a constituency who practically deny to the black men | 


in their midst almost every political right of citizenship, the right 
to vote, the right to hold office, and the right to have a voice in 
the making of the laws by which they are governed. 

To hear these Southern Democrats plead for the yellow-skinned 
men of the ree Islands one would think that they would 
be even more quic 
ica; for the yellow-skinned men live 10,000 miles away, while the 
black-skinned men live in their own neighborhood. 

And yet these same ‘‘oppressed’’ Filipinos have far more 
actual rights, privileges, and liberties under Republican rule than 
have these negroes under Democratic rule. 


to plead for the black-skinned men of Amer- | 


This being so, Mr. Chairman, I sometimes wonder whether these 


Southern Democrats, who are such friends of the Filipinos, who 
live 10,000 miles away, and such enemies of the negroes, who live 
in their very midst—I sometimes wonder Whether these Demo- 
crats are really sincere, and whether they ever realize the glaring 
absurdity and grotesque inconsistency of their words in favor of 
the Filipinos and their actions toward the negroes. As I have 
said here on a former occasion, the charity of these Southern 
Democrats is of a very peculiar and extraordinary variety. Ordi- 
narily charity is said to begin at home, but the charity of these 
Democrats begins 10,000 miles away from home and comes to an 
end at home. So Iam afraid their charity is as sounding brass 
or a tinkling cymbal—mere sound and fury, signifying nothing— 
vox, et preeterea nihil! 
SOLDIERING IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


Mr. Chairman, the duties of a soldier in time of war call on him 
for constant displays of endurance, heroism, and devotion; but 
our soldiers in the Philippine Islands have had obstacles to over- 


come, trials to withstand, dangers to confront, privations to en- | 


dure, diseases to suffer, and deaths to meet unlike those ever 
encountered by our soldiers before. They are serving in a tropical 
climate,in acountry full of jungles and marshes and largely with- 


out roads; they are surrounded on every side by treacherous ene- | 


mies of a different race, whose language is unknown and whose 
customs arestrange. These enemies have massacred many of our 
soldiers; these enemies have proved traitors in so many cases but 
little confidence can be reposed in them; these enemies resort to 
multitudes of artifices and intrigues. 


employed. 

Far be it from me to judge an American soldier thus situated 
by those nice rules of propriety that govern a modern debating 
society or a progressive Sunday school. No general of any army, 
of any nation, of any age of the world, ever carried on a war in 
accordance with the rules of propriety promulgated by the Sun- 
day schools, and it is safe to say that while wars exist, while men 
are made as they now are, soldiers who expect to conquer a hos- 
tile army will often be forced to resort to measures that in times 
of peace would be unwarranted and unnecessary. 

And the man who takes pleasure in abusing our Army because 


of some seeming cruelties committed under trying circumstances | 


and prompted by the exigencies of the situation is not the man 

! would pick out for a patriot, and not a man I would risk with 

the welfare of my country in a day of trial and danger. 
REPUBLICAN POLICY VINDICATED. 


But, Mr. Chairman, everything will work out well in the Philip- 
pines, Just as the purchase of Louisiana worked out well, just as 
the acquisition of Florida worked out well, just as the acquisition 
ot California and New Mexico worked out well, and just as the 
acquisition of Alaska worked out well. Fifty years from now, 
wha n the Philippine Islands are blooming like the rose; when 
there are ten or fifteen millions of people there, quiet and happy 
and contented and prosperous under the American flag; when the 
men that are now deriding our actions and vilifying our Govern- 
ment and abusing our soldiers are in their graves, another and a 


ore patriotic generation will arise in this country and will deny | 


here in this House that their ancestors ever antagonized the 
acquisition of the Philippine Islands, just as you will not find 
anybody to-day who will admit that his father or grandfather 


or of New Mexico, or of California, or even of Alaska. 

The Republican party will carry everything on smoothly and 
rightfully and along constitutional lines, and will bring things 
out all right in the end; and in conclusion, I will say, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the flag that McKinley planted in the Philippine 
Islands is planted there to stay, and it will stay with the consent 
of the people of those islands; it will stay with our consent; it 
will stay with the hearty approbation and the good wishes of 
mankind the wide world over. It will stay as the outpost of a 
higher and nobler civilization, as the emblem of a better and 
firmer liberty. as the beacon of a grander and purer Christianity, 
as a sign of deliverance to the islands of the sea, and as an evi- 
dence that the American nation has taken one farther and long 
step toward the dominion of the world. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side. ] 


The Oleomargarine Bill. 


SPEECH 
OF 
CHARLES L. 
OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON. BARTLETT, 


Tuesday, February 11, 1902. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9206) to make oleomargarine and 
other imitation dairy products subject to the laws of the State or Territory 
into which they are transported, and to change the tax on oleomargarine- 

Mr. BARTLETT said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am opposed to this bill in every section of it, 
and if I could, I would strike out the first section as it has been 
amended. I donot grant that the Congress of the United States 
has the power to enact the first section, which declares that the 
State shall get permission from Congress in order to enforce 
within their own borders their own police regulations with refer- 
ence tohealth. Wehave it. We have this power in spite of Con- 
gress by the right which we got when the Constitution was 
adopted, and the rights we reserved to ourselves when we entered 
into that compact with the Government. I do not stand upon 
my own opinion with reference to this. I am sustained by the 
solemn judgment of the Supreme Court of the Uhited States in 
dealing with this question, in which they declare that the States 
of this Union, even with reference to oleomargarine and butter, 
even with reference to the coloring of oleomargarine in the imita- 
tion of butter, have the absolute right to regulate its sale, even 


| though the oleomargarine and the substance colored in imitation 

In such a country, among such a people, under such circum- | 
stances, Mr. Chairman, it is not strange if some extreme methods | 
have been resorted to; it is only strange that more have not been | 





of butter may be conveyed into a State from an adjoining State. 

Further than that, I do not grant that the Congress of the 
United States has the power to say that a State within its own 
borders shall not manufacture and sell toits own citizens what 
it may declare to be the policy of that State through its legisla- 
ture. More than that, Mr. Chairman, we have here an effort on 
the part of Congress to enact a law the purpose of which is to de- 
stroy a manufacture, not of a noxious or injurious food, not a 
food that the consumer has resolved that he does not desire to 
buy. I venture to say, Mr. Chairman, that of the many protests 
with which this Congress has been afflicted very few have come 
from those who purchase or consume either butter or oleomarga- 


'rine. The whole cry for relief has come not from people who 
| buy, not from people who consume, not from people whom it is 


pretended that this measure is for the interest and protection of, 
but in behalf of the people who have worked up, who have can- 
vassed the various Congressional districts of this Union all over 
the country, and inaugurated an attempt to encourage the senti- 
ment in behalf, not of the honest farmer, not in behalf of the 
thrifty housewife who makes the butter and sends it to the market, 
but it isin behalf of the dairymen, in behalf of the people who are 
now acting in conjunction with the trusts for the purpose of aid- 
ing this legislation and for the purpose of enriching themselves 


, 


| and for the purpose of driving out of the markets of this country 


a wholesome and legitimate product of industry. 

So, Mr. Chairman, my chief objection to this bill is that under 
the Constitution of the United States, as it has been construed by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, there exists already 
within the separate States the power to do that which shall pro- 
tect our people from fraud or imposition in the matter of oleo- 
margarine. So far as my own State is concerned, it has already 
enacted laws to forbid the manufacture and sale of substances in 
imitation of cheese or butter which are not sold for what they 
are infact. And I stand here to say that the great Southern 
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State that I represent needs no assistance from Congress, needs 
no additional aid from the General Government to enforce its 
laws and punish those who violate them. More than that, Mr. 
Chairman, I deny the right and power of Congress, under pre- 
tense of raising revenue, to strike down a proper and legitimate 
industry existing in my State. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the Government which slips out 
of the ranks of the ordinary articles of consumption to select and 
lay under disproportionate burdens a particular one, because it 
is a comfort, pleasing to the taste, or necessary to the health, and 
will therefore be bought, is in that particular a tyranny. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


The declaration of this gifted and brilliant gentleman comes to 
us like a voice from the grave. It is a bugle call to the discharge 
of a patriotic duty. 

I wish to say to my Southern Democratic friends on this side of 


| the Chamber, some of whom are opposed to this measure mani- 


festly through a misapprehension of its provisions, that when- 
/ever and wherever Gen. Wade Hampton, of the Old Palmetto 
State, has pointed the way you and I can afford to follow. A 
gentleman of dignity and honor, of truth and courage, of learn- 
ing and integrity, he was known throughout the Union for his 
long and consistent devotion to the principles of Jeffersonian 


| Democracy, and was recognized everywhere as an able and elo- 
quent advocate of State sovereignty, home rule, and local self- 
government; a gentleman who was par inter pares among those 
| whom the gifts of genius have placed in the front rank of Southern 
|; men; a gentleman who, by his varied accomplishments, as well 
| as by his intimate acquaintance with the Constitution and laws 
of his country, presented to the world a magnificent type of what 
the Southern statesman, the solid foundation surmounted with 
the Corinthian column, was before the old romance had been 
dissipated and the spontaneous impulse had departed from 
Southern life in the disruption of Southern institutions. 


Suppression of Train Robberies. 


SPEECH 
OF 


ARIOSTO A. WILEY, 


ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON. 


OF 
, A tall man, sun crowned, who lived above the fog, 
In public duty and in private thinking. 

No one who knew him or his antecedents ever doubted his wis- 
dom or patriotism. » He wore upon his brow the dignity and glory 
of kingly power. Above his head waved the white plume of a 
dauntless heroism. His stand was always on the side of law and 
order. for vested rights and social security. Having deliberately 
reached the conclusion that the State courts are well-nigh power- 
less to prevent these robberies and to bring these marauders to 
swift and condign punishment, he had the manhood and the cour- 
age not only to declare that fact, but also to recommend that 
Congress, which alone has power to legislate in respect to inter- 
state commerce or to regulate the same, should not hesitate to 
confer upon the Federal courts, concurrently with the State 
courts, ample jurisdiction to arrest, try, and punish these devils 
in human shape. 

The following is the record of train robberies in the United 
States for the past ten years: 


Tuesday, June 17, 1902, 


On the bill (H. R. 11412) for the suppression of train robberies in the Terri 
United States and other places, and for other purposes. 


tories of the 


Mr. WILEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It can not be denied that train robbing and 
wrecking, ofttimes accompanied by loss of life, have become so 
alarmingly frequent in this country within the past ten years that 
the grave and serious problem now cofifronts us, What is the 
most efficacious method of stopping this crime? The arming of 
train crews and the use by railway and express companies of so- 
called burglar-proof cars and safes have all proven of but little 
value or potency either as a means of prevention or suppression. 
It is manifest, therefore, that the most simple and effective way 
of resisting and checking, if not preventing, this growing evil 
is to have national legislation enacted on the subject. The peo- 
ple throughout the whole country have become alarmed and 
aroused. They realize the fact that the State tribunals as a gen- 12 | 
eral proposition are powerless either to prevent or punish these | 1x4: 16 
robberies. It will require national legislation to have a deterrent %3 33 | Total number of trains “ held up 
effect or influence on this diabolical class of criminals. Prosecu- | i* 34) during eleven years... . 

; > : t T..3 . : 49 | Total number of people killed 
tion of these outlaws in the United States courts, with the com- 28 | Total number of people injured 
prehensive and powerful machinery of the Government behind 30 | (shot) 98 
them, will strike them with terror and do much toward the ac- 28 
complishment of a purpose so ardently desired by the law-abiding | 
and peace-loving people of the American Union. 

The newspapers generally throughout the country—the influen- 
tial, fearless, and aggressive leaders of public thought—have 
given earnest consideration to this important subject, with the 
result that there is to-day everywhere throughout our borders, 
from Maine to California, from ocean to ocean, from the Great 
Lakes of the North to the Gulf of Mexico, an almost universal 
demand that Congress shall immediately adopt some adequate 
measure of relief. Our leading Southern newspapers, with 
scarcely an exception, are urging Congress to take prompt action 
and to confer on the Federal courts jurisdiction and authority, 
concurrent with the State tribunals, to apprehend, try, and pun- 
ish these desperadoes and cutthroats. 

The late lamented Wade Hampton, a distinguished citizen and 
soldier of the Republic, for many years United States Senator 
from South Carolina, and the Commissioner of Railroads under 
the Cleveland Administration, in the December number, 1894, of 
the North American Review, under the head of ** Brigandage on 
our railroads,’’ used this emphatic language: 


1899 


200 


% 


RECORD FOR 1900, 


| Number of train “ hold-ups” 
Sn ES ee eee 
Number of passengers and trainmen killed._...............-.....--- ‘ 
Number of passengers and trainmen shot 
Number of robbers killed 
Number of robbers shot 


I have not been able to obtain any statistics for the year 1901. 
| but am advised that there was no diminution of this species of 
lawlessness. Even during the present year, 1902, a passenger 
train was ‘‘ held up’’ and robbed near Charleston, 8. C., where a 
great international and industrial exposition was being con- 
ducted; and within the past three or four months, almost under 
the shadow of this Capitol, near Quantico, a daring attempt was 
made to plunder an express car. 

The statistics which I have just read show that during the past 
ten years a train robbery has occurred every eleven days ou an 
average, and about 10 persons are murdered in every given year. 
This is an appalling state of affairs, and worthy the serious con- 
sideration of this House. 

It is to be seen that these offenses, so destructive to life and 
property, are of increasing frequency. The vast extent of our 
country, comprising many States, some of which are spars ly 
populated, and which are penetrated by railroads carrying inter 
state traffic and the mails, makes it difficult either to capture or 
to bring to justice this class of robbers. State officials are not 
so well equipped for the apprehension of these depredators upon 
the country’s commerce as are the marshals of the United States 
Moreover, these creedless, Christless banditti, by escaping across 
border lines from one State to another, can easily baffle and de- 
feat the efforts of sheriffs and their posses to arrest them. 

The passage of the pending measure would not interfere 10 4! 
wise or manner with the jurisdiction of the State courts over the 

| crimes described therein, because they are all punishable at the 
|; commonlaw. Topassthe bill will, in my judgment, give increas" 
| security to life and property, and will largely contribute to the 


The epidemic of train robbery seems to be spreading over the whole coun- 
try, and no section appears to be safe from the attacks of the lawless desper- 
adoes who commit this crime, and who, in many instances, add to their 
atrocities the crime of murder. Recently,in the near vicinity of the national 
capital. one of the most daring and most successful of these robberies was 
committed, and, but for the intelligent investigation of the detectives, the 
perpetrators would have escaped. In this alarming condition of affairs any 
suggestion which, while calling attention to it, proposes any remedy may 
deserve the attention of the authorities and of the public. 

Every citizen is interested in the effort to break > this fearful crime, 
and especially those whose business or pleasure calls them to travel on the 
railroads. Nor is it alone the duty of the citizens to devote all aid in their 
power to prevent this crime and punish the criminals, but it behooves the 
General Government to take active and decisive steps in the same direction. 
That the Government has authority to do this I think is perfectly clear. No 
one will deny that it is the duty of the Government to protect the lives and 
property of its citizens, to see that the transportation of the mails is unob- 
structed, and to guard against all violence that jeopardizes any of these ob- 
jects. This being the case, it certainly is the duty of the Government to 
take prompt and active measures to put a stop to these egwardly and mur- 
derous crimes, perpetrated by thieves and assassins. 


any 
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suppression of these c1 uel and inhuman crimes against the civil- 
ization of this enlightened age. 

“The knight of the road,’’ who, crouching by the wayside, 
springs from his hiding place as some unsuspecting victim passes 
by. and, with a drawn dagger in hand, glittering in the light of 
the moon, demands his purse or his life, is no more a felon, worthy 
of death, than the outlaw who wrecks a train, robs the mail, rifles 
the pockets of passengers, and burglarizes an express car. 


‘Nhe train wrecker in every instance is an assassin at heart. | 

. i 

The atrocious scoundrel who will loot a defenseless passenger 
would not hesitate to kill a sleeping victim without a word of | 


warning. He is not only a red-handed murderer but a black- 


hearted poltroon, and owght not to receive any consideration of | ' 
| tection as we would expect the countries aforesaid to give to travelers along 
| their roads and highways. 


mercy or indulgence either at the bar of public opinion or in the 
halls of Congress. There is no reason why a railway marauder, 
the most odious, in my opinion, of all criminals, should not be 
put upon the same level and be punished just as severely as the 
ancient robber of the king’s highway. Romance has woven a 
charm about the names of Dick Turpin, Captain Hawk, Paul 
Clifford, Rob Roy, and many otuer bandits of the Old World, 
who live in song and story. They are pictured as worthy of the 
poet’s pen and minstrel’s lay. In roseate colors they are repre- 
sented vividly as being brave, generous, and magnanimous; as 
ever ready to defend the weak and confront the strong; but as 
thev “held no law in awe, they perished by the law.’’ 
angels of heavenly light in comparison with the train robbers of 
recent years, like Jesse James, Rube Burroughs, and those of 
that ilk. 

Some gentlemen, however, seem to manifest a peculiar, inde- 





They were | 
| taxes for their protection. 
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ignorant, and depraved elements ina community. And thusit has happened 
in many localities that the offenders in such cases have been given protection 
and shelter when closely pursued by the officers of the law. As a rule the 
crime is committed in an isolated and sparsely settled locality, where pur- 
suit and capture are dependent largely upon the efforts of volunteer posses, 
the latter being frequently stimulated by the offers of reward. Indeed, in 
many cases the size of the reward gauges the zeal of the pursuers. But it in- 
variably happens that before the railroad and express companies can have 
offered a reward, considerable time elapses, and so by the time the posse is 
organized the robbers have had ample opportunity to cover up their tracks, 
and pursuit is futile. 

We are frequently accustomed to sneer at the impotent efforts of coun 
tries like Spain, Italy, Turkey, and Greece to break up the institution known 
as brigandago, but this system of robbery and often attendant murder is 
no more atrocious than is the crime of train robbery, and this great Govern 
ment of ours should certainly afford the traveler on a railroad train, so far 
as security to his life and property is concerned, as great a measure of pro- 


We feel satisfied that the enactment of this bill into law will afford the 
necessary relief to railroad passengers and their property, and we therefore 
recommend its passage— 


| with certain amendments, etc. 


Carlyle in his quaint way tells us that ‘‘ Governing is man’s 
highest work well done.’’ The great object of government is to 
reconcile and recompense every disadvantage by some counter 
balance of good. 

I ask the plain, sensible, practical question, Is there any valid 
or sufficient reason why this bill should not become a law? The 
railroads and express companies pay handsomely in the way of 
The Government ought, therefore, to 


| make adequate provision for the capture of these highwaymen as 


| it does in cases of mail robbery. 


finable, inexpressible, and incomprehensible sort of sympathy for | 


these incarnate demons who kill passengers, wreck trains, and 
pillage express cars. They show their sympathy by objecting to 
any and all efforts which seek to confer upon the United States 
courts, concurrently with the State tribunals, jurisdiction to try 
these heinous offenses, even where the person robbed or murdered 
is a passenger traveling from one State to another or where the 
matter of freight or commerce involved in the railway carriage 
is a shipment or consignment interstate in its character, and that, 
too, when every lawyer or well-informed man knows that the 
Constitution of the United States confers ample and exclusive 
authority upon Congress to legislate in respect to subjects of this 
nature. 

Congress alone has the right or power ‘‘ to regulate commerce 


with foreign nations, among the several States, and with the | 


’ 


Indian tribes.’ 

The reason why our forefathers conferred this exclusive au- 
thority upon Congress is most interestingly set forth by Chief 
Justice Marshall in the celebrated case of Brown v. The State of 
Maryland, reported in 12 Wheaton, page 445. 
subject very ably and elaborately, and in delivering the unani- 
mous opinion of the court used the following language: 


The degraded state of commerce previous to the adoption of the Consti- 
tution can scarcely be forgotten. It was regulated by foreign nations with 
a single view to their own interests; and our disunited efforts to counteract 
their restriction were rendered nugatory by want of combination. To con- 
strue this power so asto impair its efficacy would tend to defeat an object 
in the attainment of which the American people took. and justly took, that 
strong interest which comes from a full conviction of its necessity. The 
power to regulate commerce among the States is coextensive with the sub- 
ject on which it acts, and can not be stopped at the external boundary of a 
State, but must enter itsinterior. * * 

It has been observed that the powers remaining with a State may be so 
exercised as to come in conflict with those vested in Congress. When this 
happens, that which is not supreme must yield to that which is supreme. 
his great and universal truth is inseparable from the nature of things, and 
the Constitution has applied it to the often interfering powers of the General 
and State governments as a vital principle of perpetual operation. 


_ The bill now under consideration expressly limits the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal courts to the trial of robberies against railway 
trains engaged in carrying interstate commerce or operated within 
the Territories of the United States. 

_ The favorable report of the Judiciary Committee, accompany- 
ing this bill, presents a clean-cut statement of this great and grow- 
ing evil and the reasons for enacting legislation to suppress the 
same. It was prepared by the distinguished gentleman from 


California [Mr. Kann]. I read it for the information and con- 
sideration of the House: 


n ams ommittee on the Judiciary, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
oe for the suppression of train robberies in the Territories of the United 
States and other yaee and for other pu ses, submit the following report: 
“ i he purport of this bill is to give the United States authorities jurisdic- 
‘ton in all cases of train robberies where the trains are engaged in interstate 
eens ce or are operated within a Territory or district of the United States. 
, .© crime of train robbery has been for many years on the increase. While 
So ue that most of the States have passed legislation impossng heavy pen- 
; i A n those who are convicted for the commission of this offense, expe- 
rence has demonstrated the fact that such legislation has been for the most 

sa entirely inadequate and ineffective. 
oan omit a train robbery requires no skill, but it does require a certain 
“nt of courage and daring—qualities that often appeal to the vicious, 


He discussed this | 


| 


} 
| 





| entitled to its protection. 


Under present conditions, as 
pointed out in the committee’s report, the greatest difficulty is 
encountered in securing the cooperation of the State constabu 
laries in pursuing and capturing these marauders. Officers are 
human, and it is but natural that they should consult their own 
interests. They do not hold dangerous and responsible trusts for 
the sake of their health, but for pecuniary profitand gain. They 


| generally wait, therefore, for large rewards, which they know 


will be offered, before trying to apprehend these desperate thieves. 
The burden falls heavily upon railroad and express companies, 
corporations having interstate relations, and I submit they ought 
to have the assistance in such cases of all means and instru- 
mentalities at the command of the national authorities, such 
as United States marshals and their deputies and detective force, 
and, if necessary, of the Government’s Secret Service Bureau 
also. 

We would soon find, in my opinion, a great diminution in the 
matter of railroad ‘‘ hold-ups ’’ and express robberies, and, at the 


| same time, the oppressive responsibility of affording protection 


to human life and personal property would fall where it rightly 
belongs, upon the Government and not upon private individuals 
and corporations. 

Railroads. by reason of their cheapness and fleetness, have al- 
most entirely superseded water transportation, and are to-day 
the great medium of commercial intercourse. Whenever and 
wherever the tracks of a railroad are put down upon the earth, 
there has begun to be laid a foundation for social security, gen- 
eral happiness, and the improvement and progress of our race. 
They pay their legitimate share of taxes to the Government and 
are entitled to its protection. Express companies also pay their 
legitimate share of taxes to the Government and are likewise 
Articles intrusted to express agen- 
cies for transportation can not be regarded as mere merchan- 
dise in the possession of an individual. Ofttimes such articles 
are more important and valuable than the mails themselves, and 
ought to be just as sacred in the eyes of the law; and precisely 
the same protection which the Government throws about the 
mails should be extended to all matters intrusted to the care and 
safe-keeping of express companies. In such cases, therefore, 
there is neither fairness nor justice in requiring the onus of prose- 


| cuting train robbers to fall upon either railroad or express com- 


panies. , ; 
In this connection I read, as a part of my remarks, an able edi- 


| torial on this subject from the Savannah Morning News. It 


expresses the sentiment of the Southern people in regard to this 
question. 


The bill that is pending before the Judiciary Committee of the House, 
giving the United States authorities the same jurisdiction in cases of train 
robbers, where passengers and express companies are robbed, as they have 
in cases where the mails are robbed, isa good one, and should receive the 
approval of Congress at an early day. It seems to us that Congress should 
be prompt to take steps to check the crime of train robbery. It isa crime 
that is calculated to bring the nation into disrepute in foreign countries. It 
is not at all complimentary to have it said in Europe that it is no safer to 
travel in the United States than it isin Bulgaria; that train robbers are as 
bad as brigands. There ought to be a vigorous effort to put a stop to train 
robbing, and the only way a concerted effort can be made in that direction 
is for the General Government to take hold of the matter. It is worthy of 
notice that it isseldom that the mails are disturbed by train robbers nowa- 
days. That is because the robbers are afraid to disturb the mails. They 
know that the Government has unlimited means at its command. and that 
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it will spare no expense to arrest and punish them. Pass the pending bill 
and a long step will have been taken in the direction of putting a stop to 
train robberies. ° 

My only objection to this bill is that it is too narrow in its opera- 
tions. Its provisions should embrace every case of robbery com- 
mitted against person or property where the train is carrying the 
United States mail, whether within the limits of State sovereignty 

_ or between and across different State lines. For instance, would 
any good lawyer contend that the Congress could not constitu- 
tionally confer upon the United States courts jurisdiction to try 
and punish an offender who stole from a boy the horse upon 
which he was riding and carrying the mail, and thereby prevented 
its prompt delivery, simply because he did not rob the mail itself 
and because the animal was being used within the limits of a State 
and had not traveled across State lines? 

In my opinion, therefore, the ends of justice would have been 
better subserved by a short bill, entitled ‘‘A bill to protect rail- 
road trains conveying United States mails, persons, and property,”’ 
providing in the first section— 

That any person who shall maliciously rob, obstruct, or retard the passage 
of any railroad train upon which the United States mail is carried, and pet - 
sons and property thereon, shall for every such offense be imprisoned at 
hard labor for not less than ten years. 

And providing further in the second section— 

That any person intentionally obstructing or retarding the passage of any 
railroad train upon which the United States mail is carried, and persons and 
property thereon, by any means whatever, with intent to rob the same, or 
any person traveling thereon, and, in consequence thereof, any such person 
traveling thereon is killed. shall be guilty of murder, and suffer the death 
penalty or be imprisoned at hard labor for life, in the discretion of the jury 
trying the same. 

There can be no doubt that such a bill would be upheld as 
constitutional. 

it is provided by the Constitution that Congress shall have 
power to provide for the common defense and general welfare of 
the United States. How it shall provide for the common defense 
and general welfare is not specified. The Supreme Court of the 
United States decided the national-bank act to be constitutional 
on the ground that Congress alone was the judge of the necessity 
of suchanact. Under this ‘‘ general-welfare’’ clause of the Con- 
stitution large powers are vested in Congress, and measures will 
generally be upheld as constitutional where in the judgment of a 
majority of this body they are needful, either for the common 
defense or the general welfare. 

In practice Congress has been very liberal in the construction 
of its powers. 
military and naval academies in which to educate young men 
especially for that service. Itnot only builds forts, but improves 
rivers and harbors so that they can be better navigated. It has 
passed the oleomargarine bills to prevent a discrimination against 
pure butter, and similar measures looking to the health and morals 
of the people, saying, in many instances even, what we shall eat 
and drink and wherewithal we shall be clothed. It hasindorsed, 
and continues to indorse, the notes of national banks, in order to 
give them value, to the extent of hundreds of millions of dollars. 
it not only builds post-roads, but guarantees the bonds of rail- 
road companies for millions of dollars to aid in constructing 
railways, on the ground that they may in time be needed for car- 
rying troops. It has given subsidies toships and railways, as well 
as bounties to sugar, made both from cane’ and beet. 

A few years ago, upon the report of failure of crops in Okla- 
homa, it voted rations for the needy boomers, while at the same 
time it was engaged in constructing proper defenses against fu- 
ture overflows of the Mississippi River. It has laid out magnifi- 
cent national parks and maintains soldier’s homes and burying 
grounds. It has passed bills to require railroads to use safety 
appliances for coupling cars; to tax State bank money out of ex- 
istence; to purchase lands, build warehouses, stock and care for 
whisky; to purchase Alaska; to donate millions of acres of the 
public domain to corporations; to appropriate money to fire and 
flood sufferers; to send expeditions to the North Pole; to lend and 
give money to industrial expositions and world fairs; to grant 
pensions to soldiers and their wives, and to make pecuniary out- 
lays in many other instances where no provision is made therefor 
by any express warrant in the Constitution. 

All this remarkable character of legislation (some of which I 
have never approved) is predicated upon nothing more nor less 
than the implied powers of Congress, and was enacted under what 
is known as the “‘ general welfare’’ clause of the Constitution. 

Congress is the sole judge as to when and where and how these 
implied powers shall be invoked under this “‘ general welfare” 
clause. In the light of these facts, surely no liberal-minded gen- 
tleman ought to object to a measure intended for the Ss 
of the traveling public, and calculated to redound to the general 
welfare of the people, on the ground that the same is not justified 
by the organic law of the land, particularly where express and 
exclusive authority is vested in Congress under the Constitution 


ay 
cal 


It not only supports the Army and Navy, but the | 








thing intended for the common defense and general welfare lies 
within the province of Congress to be enacted for the benefit of 
the people. 

In the great case of McCullough v. The State of Maryland, re- 
ported in 4 Wheaton, page 316, the question was whether or not 
Congress had the power to incorporate a bank. And it was held 
that Congress had the constitutional authority to establish a bank- 
ing corporation, not in the exercise of a distinct sovereign power 
or end of government, but as a means of carrying into effect other 
powers which are sovereign. 

Chief Justice Marshall, in the magnificent opinion which he 
delivered in that case, declared, among other things, the follow- 
ing great truths, to wit: we 

The Government of the Union is a government of the people. 
from them; its powers are granted by them, and are to 
on them and for their benefit. 

While the powers not delegated to the United States nor prohibited to the 
States are reserved to the States or to the people, there is nothing in the Con- 
stitution which requires that everything granted shall be expressly and mi- 
nutely described. 

A constitution, to contain an accurate detail of all the subdivisions of 
which its great powers will admit and of all the means by which they may 
be carried into execution, would partake of the prolixity of a legal code, and 
could scarcely bs embraced by the human mind. It would probably never 
be understood by the public. Its nature, therefore, requires that only its 
great outlines should be marked, its important objects vesi nated, and the 
minor ingredients which compose those objects be deduced 
of the objects themselves. 

Provision is made, in a constitution intended to endure for ages to come, 
and, consequently, to be adapted to the various crises of human affairs. To 
have prescribed the means by which government should, in all future time, 
execute its powers, would have been to change entirely the character of the 
instrument and give to it the eres ofa legal code. It would have been 
an unwise attempt to provide by immutable rules for exigencies which, if 
foreseen at all, must have been seen dimly, and which can be best provided 
for as they occur. 

What a grand and glorious judicial character was John Mar- 
shall, ‘‘ the oracle of American law,”’ not of Virginia alone, but 
the universal favorite and favored son of this splendid Republic 
of free, separate, independent, and sovereign States! With a 
mental vision as clear and strong as the eagle’s brilliant eye while 
gazing upon the fierce splendors of the noonday sun, he foresaw 
and has outlined for all time to come, as no other man before or 
since his day has ever essayed to do, the dual yet distinct capa- 
bilities and potentialities of both State and Federal governments, 
acting together, jointly and severally, beautifully and harmoni- 
ously, without jar or friction, each seeking the greatest good to 
the greatest number, and neither abating one jot or tittle of the 
lawful authority belonging to the other or resulting legitimately 
from the combined action of both. 

The extracts which I have just read, in the McCullough case, 
from the pen of that eminent jurist, demonstrate that it was an 
impossibility for the framers of the Constitution to have incorpo- 
rated in its provisions all of the incidental powers of government, 
and hence that Congress in the exercise of these incidental and im- 
plied powers can rightfully enact almost any law which it judges 
to be useful or necessary for the common defense or general welfare 
of the ‘*‘ people ’’ in the broadest and most comprehensive sense or 
meaning that may be applied to that term. 

We are therefore “‘ sticking in the bark’’ and giving to the Con- 
stitution a construction so narrow and technical as to render its 
provisions nugatory whenever we seek to deny to Congress the 
power to enact beneficent laws which will punish any person, no 
matter when or where, who commits a robbery in any State or 
Territory of the Union, against either person or property, while 
being transported anywhere on any railway train or car engaged 
at the time in carrying the mails of the United States. 

While I think the train-robbery epidemic requires heroic treat- 
ment, and that, for this reason, the pending bill neither extends 
its provisions far enough, nor is sufficiently drastic to entirely 
extirpate the dreadful disease, I will not attempt to amend the 
same, but shall be content to support the measure in the shape 
in which it comes to this House from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, upon the principle that part of a loaf is better than none 
at all. g 

In conclusion, I desire to add to my remarks this emphatic dec- 
laration, that we ought not to temporize any longer with this 
atrocious evil, but should authorize the prompt expenditure of 
as many dollars in the National Treasury as may be necessary to 
protect the transportation of the mail trains of the country, 45 
well as those carrying interstate passengers and commerce, 1n 
order to secure the humblest citizen of the Union in his pursuit 
of happiness and in the enjoyment of life, liberty, and property. 
This can only be done effectually by the exercise of the strong 
arm of constituted authority on the part of the National Govern- 
ment, by conferring concurrent jurisdiction on the courts of the 
United States to hunt down, capture, and bring to merited pun- 
ishment these ugly-visaged Molochs of crime, by striking down 
forever these incarnate demons from hell—the modern-day train 
robbers, indigenous to American soil, the product of our glorious 
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Cuban Reciprocity Bill. 





SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOSEPH H. GAINES, 


OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 17, 1902. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 12765) to provide for reciprocal 
trade relations with Cuba— 


Mr. GAINES of West Virginia said: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is with a great deal of reluctance that I take | 
a position on this question, or on any other, different from the | 


leadership of my party on the Ways and Means Committee. I 
am impelled to this course, Mr. Chairman, solely because of my 
intense conviction that the proposed measure is wrong, and be- 
cause, in my opinion, there is no occasion for it. It inaugurates 
a policy which seems to me to be vicious, and which will return 
in future times to plague us; and the proposition, as I look at it, 
is unrepublican. 

In the first place, the Cubans begin their freedom and their in- 


dependence under auspices more propitious than any other coun- | 


try or any other people ever began their separate existence. 
When our forefathers achieved the independence of this country 
they had no protecting arm to guarantee a continuance of their 
independence, much less to assure them of stable conditions at 
home. We did not even, Mr. Chairman, have a model by which 
to form our system of government. We had no friends abroad; 
we had troubles at home; we had a disorganized finance; we had 
a deplorable condition of trade and commerce, such as Cuba does 
not experience to-day. But there was no proposition to relieve 
this country. It had to work out its own salvation; and in the 
interest of continuing that form of government developed the 
strong American manhood and the spirit of independence that 
have been the characteristics of this country and of the greatest 
service to it ever since. It seems to me, since we have done so 
much for Cuba, since we have poured out American blood and 
American money to achieve her independence, that the best serv- 
ice we could render to her now is to leave her alone to develop her 
own manhood and develop her own spirit of independence, and 
become something like this country, if she can. 

Mr. Chairman, we are told because of the Platt amendment we 
owe some kind of duty to Cuba. What did the Platt amend- 
ment accomplish? What are its promises and provisions? It 
seems to me that it simply secures to this country protectiou 
from the necessity of going to war at some future time on ac- 
count of Cuba in order to maintain the integrity of the Monroe 
doctrine. We simply say to Cuba that it shall not, by selling 
itself to some foreign country, put us to the necessity of a still 
greater war than that by which we achieved her independence to 
protect our own rights and to maintain one of our well-settled 
national policies. It determines not that this country always 
must and will go down into that country to secure and guarantee 
stable domestic conditions in Cuba, but that we may do so if it 
should at any time become our duty, either from the standpoint 
of humanity, or to protect the rights of American citizens living 
there, or to preserve ourselves from foreign complications and 
even war by reason of their misconduct. In other words, the 
Platt amendment is not in any way a limitation upon Cuban 
independence, but simply a protection to our own country from 
foreign troubles which might be brought upon us by Cuba. 

_ The provisions of the Platt amendment, by virtue of which it 
is Claimed that we owe a duty to Cuba higher than our duty to 
our own people and more important than the policy of protec- 
tion, are the first, second, third, and fifth sections, which are as 
follows: 

I. 

That the government of Cuba shail never enter into any treaty or other 
compact with any foreign power or powers which will impair or tend to im- 
pair the independence of Cuba, nor in any manner authorize or permit any 
foreign power or powers to obtain by colonization or for military or naval 
purposes, or otherwise, lodgment in or control over any portion of said island. 

Il. 


That said government shall not assume or contract any public debt, to pay | 
the interest van which, and to make reasoable sinking-fund provision for | 
discharge of which, the ordinary revenues of the island, after | 


the ultimate 
cetraying the current expenses of government, shall be inadequate. 
Ii. 


, That the government of Cuba consents that the United States may exer- 
cise the right to intervene for the preservation of Cuban independence, the 
maintenance of a government adequate for the protection of life, property, 
and individual liberty, and for discharging the obligations with respect to 

uba Imposed by the treaty of Paris on the nited States, now to be assumed 
and undertaken by the government of Cuba. 


Vv. 

That the government of Cuba will execute, and, as far as necessary, ex- 
tend, the plans already devised, or other plans to be mutually agreed upon, 
for the sanitation of the cities of the island, to the end that a recurrence of 
epidemic and infectious diseases may be prevented, thereby assuring protec- 
tion to the people and commerce of Cuba as well as to the commerce of the 
Southern ports of the United States and the people residing therein. 


The first section provides that the Cuban Government shall not 
sign away Cuban independence to any other nation or permit any 
other nation to obtain lodgment in or control over any portion of 
the island; and the second section provides that no such obliga- 
tion shall be incurred as would justify a foreign nation in taking 
by force such lodgment in or control over any portion of the is!and 
in order to collectadebt. Thetwosections forma complete whole 
and secure Cuba and ourselves against the control of the island, 
in whole or in part, by any European nation. It is asserting and 
defending the Monroe doctrine by treaty with Cuba rather than 
by war with some one of the great European powers. Itisa wise 
and statesmanlike provision, and one which it would have been 
the height of folly on our part not to insist upon. 

The third section prevents similar complications with foreign 
countries which would come about if the Cubans should so far 
deny the rights of life, liberty, or property to the citizens of for- 
eign countries as to justify or require the intervention on the part 
of such countries by military force for the protection of such rights. 
| It is also a necessary provision under the treaty of Paris; and the 
failure to insert it would have been a violation of the treaty condi- 
tions which we ourselves imposed at the close of the Spanish war 
upon an absolutely helpless foe. 

To illustrate the operation of these three clauses, suppose that 
the Cuban Government, through corruption, temporary necessity, 
or any other motive, should determine to place Cuba under the 
protection of England, France, or Germany, or the joint protect- 
orate of all three, or that Cuba should contract a debt to any or 
all of these countries and it should become long past due and no 
effort should be made to pay it, or suppose the Cuban Government 
should unjustly imprison citizens of these countries, what would 
the United States do? 

Would it abandon the Monroe doctrine and permit Cuba—situ- 
ated as itis, just off our shores—to fall again into the control of 
European powers, or would it go to war for Cuban independence 
a second time? Will anybody say that we should have permitted 
Cuba to put us in a position where we must either abandon the 
Monroe doctrine or assert it by war against strong foreign 
powers, backed as they would be under the conditions supposed 
by a strong claim that justice and right were on their side? Or 
will anybody claim that it was not our right and duty to provide, 
as we have provided by the fifth section of the Platt amendment, 
that New Orleans and our whole Southern country should not be 
again scourged with yellow fever by reason of a relapse on the 
part of Cuba into unsanitary conditions after the American 
army of occupation had cleaned the island? 

There is not a proposition in the Platt amendment which is not 
necessary to guarantee Cuban independence and the protection 
of our own rights. No obligation can rest upon us to Cuba for 
freeing them and guaranteeing their independence, and no obli- 
gation can rest upon us to anybody for taking care of the rights 
and interests and dignity of the United States, and for preserving, 
as far as possible, our own people from the probability of foreign 
war, with the attendant horrors and demoralization necessarily 
incident to war. ‘ 

The proposition for Cuban reciprocity is this: To give a reduc- 
tion of duty upon all Cuban products coming into this country in 
return for a reduction upon American products going to Cuba. 
The proposed bill fixes this duty at 20 per cent, and has the pe- 
culiar misfortune to satisfy nobody. The Cubans say it will do 
them no good, and the Western farmers, who have been induced 
by our tariff laws to engage in the production of sugar beets, say 
it will do them harm. And Republicans generally see in it an 
abandonment of the principle of protection and a perversion of 
the doctrine of reciprocity. Reduced to its last analysis the prop- 
osition amounts to this: It is offering an inducement to a for- 
| eign people to come into our own market and compete with our 
own people in a product with which we can, under proper pro- 
tection, supply our own demand. It makesno difference that the 
foreign nation is one with which we have a large sympathy. 
That does not alter the principle in the least. If the foreign 
country is one to which we ought to give money it should come 
from the Treasury of the United States, and should be borne by 
the whole people, and should not be collected from one article 
| and be borne alone by the people who are engaged in the pro- 

duction of that article. 

The bill proposes to give up a part of our duties in order to 
stimulate competition by the producers of Cuban cane sugar 
with the producers of American cane sugar and beet sugar. That 
this is not protection needs no further argument to a protec- 

| tionist, 
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Is it Republican reciprocity? The doctrine of reciprocity as 
contained in Republican platforms was made a live political issue 
in 1890 by Mr. Blaine in an open letter to Senator FRYgE, in which 
he said: 

If we now give away the @uty on sugar (as we have already given away 
the duties on coffee, hides, and rubber) and get nothing in exchange which 
shall be profitable to the farm or the factory in the United States, what shall 
be our justification for this policy? 

The three articles he mentions were by the McKinley bill placed 
upon the free list. By removing the duty entirely we were giving 
up the revenue which had before that time come into the Treas- 
ury of the United States from the importation of these articles. 
The Republican idea of a tariff is that when the revenue is no 
longer needed, which is derived from a tariff on an article not 
produced in our own country in sufficient quantities to supply 
our own demand, the tariff should be removed entirely, and the 
article placed on the free list. One who believes in a tariff for 
revenue only would not do this, but a protectionist could not 
possibly pursue any other course. 

Mr. Blaine with great shrewdness noticed the fact that when 
we were giving up the old war tariff on an article like coffee, 
which we do not produce, we might use it as a lever to negotiate 
a desirable treaty with foreign countries interested in selling us 
the article. The proposition is perfectly simple. We were giving 
away something which others were anxious to buy. 
Blaine said, was not statesmanship. It did not ‘‘ open up a mar- 
ket for another pound of American pork or barrel of American 
flour.’’ He suggested the policy of reciprocity. which under these 


conditions and by this reasoning was the policy of securing re- | 
ciprocal concessions from interested foreign nations in return for | 


placing upon the free list those articles which are not fit subjects 
for the application of the protective policy. 

Senator Sherman in a speech delivered at Columbus, Ohio, in 
1891, defined reciprocity in this language: 

Granting to foreign nations the reciprocal rights of free importation into 
our ports of articles we can not produce in return for the free introduction 
into their ports of articles of American production. 


McKinley in an inaugural address defined reciprocity to be 


** rranting concessions to the products of other lands that we need | 
And in his Buffalo speech he | 


and can not produce ourselves.”’ 
said this: 
If perchance some of our tariffs are no longer needed for revenue or to 


encourage and protect our industries at home, why should they not be em- | 


ployed to extend and promote our markets abroad ? 
The reciprocity plank in the Republican platform for 1890 read: 


We favor the associated policy of reciprocity, so directed as to open our 
markets on favorable terms for what we do not ourselves produce, in return 
for free foreign markets. 


That the articles which should enter this country under reciproc- | 
ity treaties should be those upon the free list, and therefore those 
which we can not ourselves produce, was distinctly recognized by | 


President Harrison in his second annual message, dated December 
1, 1890, in which he said: 


The reciprocity clause of the tariff act wisely and effectly opens the way 
to secure a large reciprocal trade in exchange for the free admission to our 
ports of certain products. 


That Republican reciprocity means the usizg those articles | 


which should be on the free list as a basis of commercial negotia- 
tions, and means nothing but that, was evidently the idea of 
Blaine, Sherman, Harrison, and McKinley. 
we were correct when we said that reciprocity was not antago- 
nistic to the doctrine of protection, but on the contrary could 
only have its existence under that policy. 
sentence so often repeated, ‘* Reciprocity is the hand-maid of pro- 
tection’’ was true. Under any other conception of the extent 
and limitations of reciprocity that statement would not be true. 
A policy of selecting certain American industries, and stimulat- 
ing foreign competition with those industries in this country for 
the purpose of aiding certain other American industries is not 
reciprocity but discrimination. There is wanting only the bad 
intent to make such a policy resemble conspiracy. 

I have endeavored to show that the proposed measure is not 
consistent with the policy of protection and reciprocity. That it 
would violate the pledges of the Republican party made in the 
last campaign is clear tomy mind. On this point I content my- 
self with reading the following extract from the Republican cam- 
paign text-book of 1900: 

In the Republican campaign text-book for 1900, issued by the Republican 
National Committee and used by its stump speakers throughout the land, 
four pages are devoted to the question of beet sugar versus cane sugar. The 
following are some of the sentences: . 

‘** No subject interests the farmers of the United States more than that of 
the possibility of their being able to supply the $100,000,000 worth of sugar 
which our people consume annually, and some facts which have recently been 
presented showing the rapid growth in the percentage which beets are now 
supplying of the world’s sugar shows that they are fully justified in their 
ambition 4 

“The farmers of the country have been encouraged by the Republican 
party in their ambition to produce the sugar of the country. The experience 
of other nations and of other parts of the temperate zone has shown that sugar 


This, Mr. | 


Thus understood, | 


Thus understood, the | 
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can be produced from beets in great quantities and at very small cost and can 
successfully compete with cane sugar under the most favorable circum- 
stances. Under the stimulus given to the beet-sugar production by Repub- 
lican legislation, beet-sugar factories sprang up all over the United States, 
and the production of beet sugar has already reached large proportionsand is 
increasing with wonderful rapidity. 

That this statement in the text-book of 1900 was a just state- 
ment of the Republican position on the subject of protection to 
the sugar industry is apparent from the following declaration 
contained in the platform of 1896: 


We condemn the present Administration for not keeping faith with the 
sugar producers of this country, The Republican party favors such protec- 
tion as will lead to the production on American soil of all the sugar which 
the American peas use, and for which they pay other countries more than 
$100,000,000 annually. 


But, Mr. Chairman, I might be willing to waive my views on 
this subject to the extent of some relief to Cuba if it appeared to 
me from the facts that Cuba needed relief. But while it has 
been confidently asserted time and again on the floor of this 
House that Cuba was in distress the evidence taken before the 
Ways and Means Committee in the hearings on this subject and 
the evidence contained in Government reports do not disclose 
any such condition. Mr. Placé, of Cuba, appeared before the 
Ways and Means Committee in favor of reciprocity. On page 87 
he gives the following evidence: 

Mr. TAWNEY. At the present time, outside of Habana, there is no labor that 
is idle or unemployed? 

Mr. Puack. No, sir; the Central Railroad of Cuba will take anyone who 
wants work. 
| Col. Tasker H. Bliss, collector of the port, Habana, appeared 
for the reduction, and said: 

Ihave not spoken of distress except to deny that any existed so far as I 
knew. It isa long time since I have seen anyone begging on the streets, or 
anyone who wanted work who was not at work at good wages. 

Mr. Mendoza. a Cuban planter, the owner of 25,000 to 27,000 
acres of land, with over 10,000 under cultivation, testified not only 
that the island was cleaned and made healthy and that American 
occupation had put them in better condition than they were ever 
| before, but that the laboring classes are now generally employed 

in Cuba at good wages. He says that there is plenty of work for 
the laboring man in Cuba to-day. 

The following statement, taken from page 2652 of the Summary 
| of Commerce and Finance for January, 1902, by O. P. Austin, 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, shows the general condition of 
labor on the sugar plantations or *‘colonias’’ in Cuba: 


Mr. P. M. Beal, manager of the Guabairo Colonia, in his statement before 
Hon. Robert P. Porter, gave some interesting data regarding labor conditions 
on the sugar estates. The following information is part of his statement: 


SALARIES. 


Average salaries paid by this colonia during normal times—that is, previ- 
} ous to the insurrection—were about as follows: 


ALL THE YEAR. 
[Salaries per month, in gold, and maintenance. } 





9 


~ 


Administration ................ OE ee $20.00 
eee Re oe og ae 20.00 
| SOE. 6.:06ee shadaentie conan 4 EE haktetcip kcaneencee over 15.00 
| Second overseer............... 35.00 | Pumping water ..........-.... 6.00 
Steward and bookkeeper ----. Sn i ee oe ceccee 30,00 
EE cccnndnccenshiigchawibe 25.00 | Assistant ...... Si al 25. 00 
f SNE ninnsn vitipnee ecgutwenen 35.00 | Night watchman.............- 20). 00 
IID ceceineciighwbnisinniiieianda 25.00 | Mounted field guard.. $25.00 and 30.00 


DURING CROP TIME. 


Mounted field guard ........... eS ID ooo ocd cadnsncvoccces -- $23.00 
Timekeeper .............--..... 20.00 | Foreman, with stevedores- --.-. 28. 00 
Waiter for operatives’ table... 15.00 | Cartman................-.---- -- 23.00 
Vegetable gardener.-........... 20.00 | Plowman ............----------- 23.00 
Bueyero (teamster) - -. vid En SI oa Sk cnbas ccowccce 21.00 


15.00 
21.00 


Assistant - 16.00 and 12.00 | Cane lifters 
Foreman with cartman 30.00 | Cane loaders (stevedores) 

During the summer months salaries for field labor averaged about $17 per 
month. 

Cost for maintaining labor averaged about $7.50 per month in gold; cost 
for maintaining overseers, foremen, carpenters, cooks, stewards, guards, 
etc., amounted to about $12 per month. 

RATIONS. 


Rations for each man per day were as follows: Clear beef, 1 pound, or 
its equivalent in tasajo salt fish; rice, 1 pound, or its equivalent in beans, 
pease, macaroni, etc.; lard, 2 ounces; coffee, 1 ounce; sugar, 2 ounces; bread, 
6 ounces, or, instead of bread, sweet potatoes, plantains, or melanga; sweet 
oil, bacon, salt, and spices sufficient to season the food. During the winter 
months cabbage, tomatoes, and turnips are being served every day without 
regard to rations. 





RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


When a laborer enters his name on the pay roll he receives his machete or 
hoe, tin plate, tin dipper and spoon, and same are charged to him and are 
credited when returned. 

Timekeeper makes his rounds twice every day. Mo 

Away from the batey smoking is strictly prohibited, and the penalty is im- 
mediate dismissal. 

Salaries are paid any day between 11 a. m. and 1 p. m., Sundays excepted, 
to those who desire the money. : : 

Except in case of sickness, meals are charged to those who are not at work. 

To thesick such medicines as we have are given free. The most prominent 
of these is quinine. 

If a man remains in the barracon sick for more than two days, he is sent to 
his home or to a hospital. If it is an injury received in theservice of the colo- 
nia, he is cared for until able to work again. . 
The bell tolls at 4 a. m. for the people to get up; at break of day, after hav- 
ing drunk a cup of coffee, they go to the field; at 11 o'clock they return to 
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breakfast; at 1 o’clock they again go to the field; at 6 o'clock they come in to 
dinner, and at 8 o'clock the bell sounds silence. After that absolute silence is 
enforced. The negro is fond of his music and dancing. This is permitted at 
seasonable hours, and sometimes the overseer gives special permission to pro- 
long their amusements beyond the usual hour. 

Gambling is prohibited, but the prohibition can not be successfully en- 
forced. 


stationed on the hills to give timely warning of cane fires. 


Armed guards patrol the fields by day and guard the cattle at night. This 
applies in time of peace. 


When farm laborers receive from $25 to $30 per month; when 
in addition to that they get board and lodging and medical at- 
tendance, and when they are paid at 12 o’clock on any day they 
demand what is due them; and when in addition to that the tes- 
timony of all the witnesses who appeared before the Ways and 
Means Committee seeking a reduction of our duties is that every- 
body in Cuba who wants work can get it, then I insist that no 
such extraordinary condition exists as will justify extraordinary 
relief and a departure from the principles of republicanism. 

Even if an industrial depression already exists in Cuba it would 
not be our business to relieve it. Industrial depressions have 
from time to time existed in our own country, but we have not 
appropriated our revenues directly or indirectly to relieve them. 
Shall we do for Cuba what we can not for our own people? 

It has been indicated in the literature with which Congress has 
been flooded on this subject that unless we do something for the 
Cubans which will give them financial assistance they will not 
keep the peace, but will have riot and disorder in that country. 
I do not believe it. I believe it to be a slander on the Cuban peo- 





aster. We have never returned to that policy without renewed 
prosperity. Under the banner of protection the country is safe, 
and under that banner the Republican party is safe. Protection 
is the life blood of the great Republican heart. It returns from 


| time to time to that great heart to be purified, and is again sent 
In the dry season, at midday, when the people are in the batey, sentinelsare | 


out to warm with the rich glow of prosperity the remotest parts 
of the body politic—even as the blood of the human body returns 
to the heart to sustain that life which in turn gives it its vital 


| power. And this reciprocal action is after all the most impor- 
'tant reciprocity. This is the reciprocity which has brought 


ple. For if this is true they are not capable of self-government, | 


and we did wrong when we intervened in their behalf against 
Spain, and a still worse thing when we gave them their independ- 


ence. Irepeatit: A people who will threaten a benefactor to revo- | 


lutionize unless the benefactor gives them money are not worthy 
of self-government, and can not long maintain their independence 
or even their liberties. 

So far as Iam concerned, Mr. Chairman, I shall vote to amend 
this measure by adding a reduction of the differential on refined 
sugar, and whether that carries or not I shall then vote against 
the whole proposition. In my judgment it will be an unhappy 
day when we enter upon a policy of hiring the Cubans or anybody 
else not to revolutionize. 


happiness and plenty to the people, dignity and power to the Re- 
public. 


Rural Free-Delivery Service. 


SPEECH 


oF 
HON. CHARLES L. BARTLETT, 
OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, Mareh 10, 1902. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11728) to classify the rural free- 
delivery service and fix the compensation to employees thereof 

Mr. BARTLETT said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I shall not vote for this bill as it has been re- 
ported by the committee. I shall vote against the proposition 
contained in the bill to put carriers upon the contract system. 
I can not say what I desire to say with reference to this matter 
in the short space of time that [ must occupy under the rules. 
I desire, however, before I take my seat, to call the attention of 


| this House and to call the attention of the country to something 


But, Mr. Chairman, the whole subject of Cuban reciprocity | 


has had a degree of importance attached to it to which it is not 


justly entitled. We have hammered down the amount of pro- | 


posed reduction to such an extent that if the bill should pass, | 


while it would disturb, it would not destroy this important farm- 
ing interest of the Western States. Perhaps the most threaten- 
ing feature in the whole discussion is the disposition which has 
been manifested by some gentlemen representing Eastern con- 
stituencies to look with complacency on the proposition to reduce 
the tariff on articles which enter into the manufacture of their 
finished products. -I know that tariff laws need revision from 
time to time by their own terms and by the theory of protection, 
but, so far as I am concerned, when we start upon this revision, 
[ do not propose to give my vote to begin it on articles in which 
the farmers of the country are mainly interested. 

I want to say to gentlemen, and especially to the gentleman 


| that occurred here on this floor this afternoon. It was at the 


time when we had up the amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. PADGETT], proposed at a time when argu- 
ment was not permissable under the rule. That amendment pro- 
vided that ex-Confederate soldiers should occupy the same posi- 
tion that ex-Union soldiers do with reference to applications for 
carriers. 

For myself I deprecate the fact that the amendment was offered, 
because we do not ask for the ex-Confederate soldier anything 
that we do not ask for our other citizens. This, however, is not 


| the fact to which I wish to call attention. It is tothe fact that the 
| gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BROMWELL] offered as an amendment 


to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee, the 
words ‘‘ and colored men,”’ and that was voted for in this House, 
and there were found in this House 59 people who voted for it— 
voted for an amendment which proposed to put the man whose 
skin happened to be black high above both the Union soldier and 
every other man in the districts of thiscountry. In other words, 


| we saw the remarkable spectacle of the gentleman from Ohio 


from Massachusetts and the gentleman from Pennsylvania who | 
spoke the other day, that whenever we have restored prosperity | 


to this country by protection—when the people have been pros- 


perous, and when the end of that prosperity and of Republican | 
rule began to come—it has always, in my brief observation, come | 


thre ugh the selfishness of the manufacturing interests, which, 
having protection for themselves, begin to have the avaricious 
dream of how happy their condition would be if they could have 
all the protection, and get all the articles they use in their manu- 
factures free. 

1 want to say to gentlemen who represent here manufacturing 
sections, that they can not have protection continued unless they 
are willing to have protection go all around. It must go to the 
coal and lamber of West Virginia, as well as the steel and the 


iron of the East, And I am prepared, so far as I am concerned, | 


to keep it in favor of the beet-sugar industries of the West, as 
Weil as on the manufactured products of the East. [Applause. | 
_ ltis in the very nature of protective-tariff schedules leading to 
increased home production, better machinery, and better methods 
of production, and a cheaper price to the consumer that they 
should tend toward the necessity of their own revision. I do not 
think the time for a revision of the Dingley law has yet come. I 
“o not think the time for tinkering ever will come. But when 
the time for revision comes the revision must be by the friends of 
the law, and with an eye single to the glory of our own country 


and the prosperity of our own a and absolutely uncon- | 


fused by sentimental considerations 
country. 


We have never abandoned protection as a policy without dis- 


or the people of any other 


{Mr. BROMWELL] endeavoring to have enacted in a law, and that 
effort sustained by 59 members on that side of the House, that if 
if a man’s skin was colored or black he should have a privilege 
which no white citizen, no ex-Union soldier was entitled to under 
the law. 

It isa significant fact that out of all these several thousand 
rural routes that have been established, out of all the colored 
people in the North, there has not been one appointed, and of the 
rural routes established in the district of the gentleman from 
Ohio, [apprehend he has not recommended to be appointed a 
single colored man. 

Now, I want the country; I want the Union soldiers to under- 
stand, and I want the white Republicans in the gentleman's dis- 
trict, and all the North and the East and the South and the West 
to understand that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bromwet.| 
endeavored to pass as a law, to write it upon the statue books. 
that a colored man was to be preferred East, West, North as well 


| . . . . . 
| as South, over the ex-Union soldier and over his white constitu- 


ency everywhere. That was the proposition and that is the prop- 
osition that 59 members on that side voted to sustain. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I can not properly discuss, in the time 
allowed, the propositions that are here to be discussed. In the 
last twenty years we have increased the annual expenditure for 


| the carrying of mail on the railroads some $28,000,000. Whereas 


twenty years ago it was only nine or ten millions, it is now nearly 
$39,000,000. I represent a district composed of large cities and 
large towns and farmers and country people, but by no vote of mine 
will I endeavor to turn back this great advantage, this great boon 
which our people have received in the extension of rural free 
delivery. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


5 en nega ety bp 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Bronze Statue of Count Casimir Pulaski. 


SPEECH 
or 
JAMES R. 
OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON. 


MANN, 


Wednesday, June 25, 1902, 


On the bill (S. 2295 
affairs of civil gov 


Poses 
« 


Mr. MANN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I wish to call the attention of the Congress to 
a bill which is now pending in this House. I refer to the bill in- 
troduced by my Republican friend the gentleman from Indiana 
{Mr. Brick] to provide for the erection of a bronze equestrian 
statue to the memory of the late Gen. 
this beautiful national city of Washington. 

I could n ubmit to stoop before the sovereigns of Europe. so I came to 
h onard all for the freedom of America, and desirous of passing the rest of my 
life in acountry truly free and before settling asa citizen to fight for liberty. 

Mr. Chairman, the above is a copy of a letter written by Casimir 
Pulaski, dated Charleston, August 19, 1779, 
tinental Congress, and read before that body October 1, 1779. 

it was the intention of Pulaski to become an American citizen. 
He loved our country, its flag, and its people, and it was his de- 


temporarily to provide for the administration of the 
ernment in the Philippine Islands, and for other pur- 


clared purpose to spend the remainder of his days here after the | 
independence of our country was achieved, a cause for which he | 
1 


hes 6 sacrificed his home and his fortune, and for which he finally 
gave his life. 


[avail myself of this opportunity torecount some of the glorious | 
achievements of this true hero of liberty during the downfall of | 


Poland and the dark days of the American revolution. 

Reared in a country surrounded by perfidious allies, who after- 
wards became her declared enemies, sired, as he was, by one of 
the most intrepid soldiers the world has ever seen, a man filled 
with a profound love of liberty, possessing 
for governmental perfidy and greedy conquest, 
wonder that young Pulaski 
to 
waged by Russia, 
a crime so considerable and relentless as to shock even the sensi- 
bilities of the 
extermination and dismemberment. No fouler blot stains the 
pages of history. Never before and never since have a civilized 
people waged a war so impure, unfair, and dishonest. 

It was on the 29th day of February, 1768, when a little party 


it is no great 


of valorous Polish gentlemen met at Barr, at the instigation of | 


the elder Pulaski, and signed the famous ‘‘ secret compact,”’ their 


object being to free their country from foreign influence. 
laski, young Casimir, his two brothers, a cousin, the 
Krasinski, and two others. 

The compact being signed, these men were ordered by the elder 
Pulaski to go in 
Polanders such forces as they could, 


determined upon the complete dismemberment of a country al- 
ready suffering from internal strife, for Poland, Mr. Chairman, 
was at this time divided against herself. 

In a very short time young Casimir found himself at the head 
Oia 
youn 
intr 
an entire army, and his bold, brave, and ever-vigilant conduct 
when in battle won for him the unstinted praise and applause of 
all Europe. 

His banishment from his native land because of the false charge 
of conspiracy aga 
sentenced to death, one of the saddest pages of history, 
fills all lovers of justice with astonishment ‘and indignation. 

Pulaski found himself in France about the time of the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence by the American Congress, 
and having rez 
he at once determined to offer his genius, his experience, and his 
sword in defense of a people struggling to free themselves from 
a condition of oppression and wrong, such as he had so long 
fought to lift from the shoulders of his countrymen. 

Accordingly, he presented himself to Dr. Franklin, our min- 
ister at P + » wrote to Washington as follows: 

Count f Poland, 10ut Europe for his 
bravery a ct in defe 
three great invading powers of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, will ha 
honor of delivering this into your hands. 


g office 


"< pi ad ity, 


r became the very terror of the invading armies. 


and 


is 


aris, 


an officer famous throu g 
nse 


e the | 


| been almost entirely with cavalry, 
Count Casimir Pulaski in | 


addressed to the Con- | 


The court here encouraged and promoted his voyage from an opinion that 
he may be highly useful in our service. 

Again, in another letter he says: 

Count Pulaski is estesmed one of the greatest officers in Europe. 

Armed with these letters, Pulaski sailed at once for Philadelphia, 
arriving there in the summer of 1777. 

He immediately enlisted as a volunteer, and by his daring, 
boldness, and splendid knowledge of all things military he soon 
won the sincere admiration of Washington and the other officers 
of the Army with whom he was associated. 

During the early part of the war the Army was composed en- 
tirely of infantry. Cavalry was an unknown and untried method 
| of warfare, except as it had been observed in the English army. 
It is said, and no doubt truthfully said, that our Army faced an 
approaching regiment of cavalry with fear and trembling, but 
that they were resolute enough when they met infantry. 

Regular cavalry, I repeat, was unknown to our forces until 
Pulaski put in an appearance. His experience in Poland had 
and he longed for greater 
services in that capacity. 

He laid his plans before Washington, who, without hesitation, 


| having full confidence in the judgment of the brave Pole, acqui- 
| esced in the scheme, and upon the organization of the new Army 
| at the end of the campaign, provisions were made for four regi- 


ments of cavalry. These regiments were filled up without diffi- 
culty, and the command of them offered to Pulaski, subject to 
the will of Congress. In his letter to Congress Washington said: 

This gentleman has been, like us, engaged in defending the liberty and in- 





| any action on the 


an inborn abhorrence | 


grasped eagerly the first opportunity | 
assist in che ‘king the march of crime that was then being | 
Austria, and Prussia against his native land— | 


bloodthirsty soldiers engaged in that awful war of | 


| was given command of the ca 
There | 
were but eight persons all told at this meeting—the senior Pt- | 
famous | 


different directions, organize among the loyal | 
and march against, and if | 
possible repel, the advancing forces of the three powerful nations | 


considerable force of men, and then for four long years this | 
His | 


his daring charges with a few hundred troops against | 


inst the life of the King, for which he had been | 


ud of the great sufferings of the American people, | 


of the liberties of his country a; sainst the | 


dependence of his country,and has sacrificed his fortune to his zeal for those 
objects. He derives from hence a title to our respect that ought to operate 
in his favor as far as the good of the service will permit. 

The battle of Brandywine was fought before Congress had taken 
recommendation of Washington concerning 
the appointment of Pulaski to the command of the cavalry. 

This was his first battle on American soil, and his daring knew 
no bound. During the close of the engagement he conceived 
the idea that he could, if given command of Washington’s body- 
guard, render services of greater value than he could possibly 
give in the ranks. 

He communicated his scheme to Washington, who readily con- 
sented, and then at the head of that small guard, 30 horse, all 
told, he executed one of the most daring charges ever recorded 
in the annalsof warfare. His conductso pleased Washington that 
he was given the further privilege of collecting as many of the 
scattered troops as he could, to use according to his own judgment 
and discretion. He did this promptly and completely, and with 
the troops so collected made such a determined stand before the 


| enemy as to render the retreat of our Army easy of accomplishment. 


His courage and excellent demeanor in this one battle won for 
him the praise of the entire world. 

Soon after this event, Congress, at Washington’s earnest solici- 
tation, bestowed upon him the rank of brigadier-general, and he 
ralry. 

His almost miraculous achievements at the head of the cavalry, 
his bravery and his quick foresight, together with his unerring 
judgment im the campaigns of Washington, made his services 
almost invaluable, and his successes were so marked and the com- 
pliments showered upon him so numerous and sincere that a cer- 
tain jealousy was aroused in the breasts of some of our officers, 
who could not bear to have a foreigner who could scarcely speak 
our language the subject of such unusual praise. The murmur- 


| ings of discontent among these officers became greater and greater, 
| as did the achievements of Pulaski. 


At one time, stung to the 
quick by the animosities his intrepidity had aroused, he was on 
the verge of tendering his resignation and returning to Europe 
when he received the following letter from Washington, whic hi is 
self-explanatory: 

you that I have a high sense of your merit and services and th 


affairs of t his. ‘ 
have manife 


I assure 
principles th: at influenced the part you have taken in th« 
try. The disinterested and unremitted zeal which you 


| the se rvices give you a title to the esteem of the citizens of America an nd | 


assured you mine. 

This letter, so full of praise for Pulaski, had the effect of caus- 
ing him to reconsider his determination, and he remained the con- 
stant, brave, disinterested follower of Washington, who loved: a 


| honored him for his genius, for his courage, and for his uprig 
| persevering devotion to duty, and for his unbiased zeal for ev‘ 


thing honorable and right. *- 
He distinguished himself in every battle in which he partici- 
pated. His ‘lion- like courage made him the idol of his follow rs. 
| Hise ommand when proceeding to give battle was ‘* Follow me! 
| not ** Charge!”’ 
| Mr. Chairman, Pulaski did not live to enjoy the blessings of lib- 
| erty he so dearly loved. His spirit took its flight heavenward just 
| at the time when the sunlight of freedom was beginning to cast 
its warm bright rays through the dark and heavy clouds of op- 
pression, which had overwhelmed the American ‘colonies for so 
| many years. 





—" 
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He received his death wound at the battle of Savannah, Ga., | 
October 9, 1779, while making one of his famous charges against | 
the enemy at the head of the combined American and French | 
cavalry forces. 

He was tenderly carried from the field and taken aboard the 
United States brig Wasp, and died at sea two days later. His 
body was buried at sea, and funeral services were held at Charles- 
ton afterwards. 

A monument was erected to his memory by the patriotic citi- 
zens of Savannah, Lafayette laying the corner stone in 1824. on 
the occasion of his visit to this country. 

Mr. Chairman, there live in the city of Chicago, which I have 
the honor in part to represent, many Polish-American citizens. 
They are a law-abiding, patriotic, God-fearing, peaceful people, 
who love their adopted country. 

They, as all liberty-loving people, revere the name of Pulaski. 
To them his name is the synonym of bravery. 


anv statue erected to his memory, and while they believe, as I 
most firmly believe, that his services in the cause of American 
freedom fully justify the erection by our.Government of a suit- 
able statue to his memory, and while they would regard such 
action as a just recognition of the services of one of their coun- 
trymen, they well understand that so long as liberty is loved, so | 
long as the American Republic lasts, so long as the praises of the 
revolutionary patriots are sung, the name of Count Casimir Pu- 
laski will shine with ever increasing brightness. 

Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor of the passage of the bill, 
and hope it will be considered and passed without opposition. 
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| the Philippine war is over; that the Army has been s 
| creased, 


| paraded as being virtuous. This legislation comprises tl 
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could have been removed and a large decrease could have been 
made in the Dingley tariff. 
The population of the country shows no phenomenal increase; 


| the commercial interests of the country furnish no adequate rea- 


son for swelling expenditures. The Administration claims that 
rious ly de- " 
We are at peace. Yet the appropriations for the com- 
ing fiscal year are increased by $20,000,000, and the promissory 
notes of the Government are given for $260,000.000 more. I shall 
print, appended as apart of my remarks, a table of appropriations 
for this session and for several previous Congresses. 

Your attention has been called, gentlemen, to certain legislation 
of Congress which has been enacted by the majority, and it is 
» repeal 
of part of the Spanish war taxes. A Panama canal lawsuit has 
been given us instead of the Nicaragua canal route, which this 


| House passed and the people want; a Philippine government bill 
They fully understand that the name of Pulaski will outlive | 


The Republican party has ever been the true friend and lover | 


of liberty. It has given to the world more great leaders in the 
cause of liberty than any other cause ormovement. It has spread 
liberty wherever its influence has reached. It is now spreading 
liberty inthe Philippines and elsewhere. It has proven its devotion 


to liberty by its acts. I call upon you to give one more proof of | 


our love of liberty by this tribute to the memory of Count Pu- 
laski, and I have no doubt that this bill will be passed either in 
the few remaining days of this session or certainly at the begin- 
ning of the next session of the present Congress. [Applause. | 


The Fifty-seventh Congress Reaches High-Water Mark in Appropriations—A Dis- 


has been passed which does not give civil government to those 
unfortunate people. No voice is given the people of the archi- 
pelago in their legislation. Why? Because the bill provides a 
native legislature with restrictive powers only, and when a census 
is made after two years of peace, and then when convenient after 
such census. 

True to its party history, the majority have passed a bill ex- 
tending and enlarging the power of national banks, which the 
people have not asked. A permanent Census Bureau has been 
made to provide places for a regiment of officeholders. But this 
great Republican party, parading its “full dinner pail’ (with 
strikes and lockouts in every section of the country), has failed 
and refused to provide legislation to stifle trusts, has declined to 
meet the demand of the people for a revised tariff, preferring to 
expend in needless and wasteful appropriations the taxes wrung 
from the people. 

The very able and accomplished chairman of appropriations 
shakes hands with himself and the chairmen of the other great 
committees on the skill and cuteness with which they have 


| shoveled out the cash, and congratulates them and his party on 


tinctly Profiigate Congress—Appropriations Run $100,000,000 Beyond the Nec- | 


essary Requirements of Economically Administered Government—More than 
$500,000,000 Appropriated Outright and the Solemn Pledge of the Government 
Given to the Payment of $260,000,000 More. 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. M. E. BENTON, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 30, 1902, 
On the conference report on the bill (H. R. 15108) making appropriations to 


supply deficiencies in the ont ypriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1902, and for prior years, and for other purposes. 


Mr. BENTON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the closing hours of this eventful first session 
of the Fifty-seventh Congress I feel that as a member of the 
great Committee on Appropriations I would be remiss in my 


to the immense sum of the people’s money which this Congress 
has appropriated. 

The chairman of appropriations isan able and honest man. He 
has for seven months stood in the breach and fought with lion- 
like courage the hungry demands of his party administration. 
But he has been overborne in the battle. His great fight for 
economy was laughed to scorn and he and we face the awful fact 
of a single session of Congress passing the billion-dollar mark. 
The gentleman from Illinoisisa partisan Republican. Andthough 
he sweat ** drops of blood ’’ in his efforts to stem the tide of profli- 


| ing, and merchandising are our chief pursuits. 


the profound (?) statesmanship of the majority in Congress to 
reach high-water mark in appropriations. But we hear no word 
from a Republican leader on this floor telling the plain truth that 
your party refused to pass a bill giving relief to the Cubans. 
And why? Because you are in full partnership with the trusts, 
and you did not want to relieve the people by taking off the dif- 
ferential on refined sugar, thus cheapening it to the consumer. 

I assert here and now that this Government has not for thirty- 
seven years burdened the taxpayers of the country with appro- 
priations equal to the first session of the Fifty-seventh Congress. 
The chairman of our committee, with all his acumen, can not get 
away from the hard, cold fact that his party has appropriated 
and pledged the solemn faith of this Government to the expendi- 
ture of more than a billion of dollars atone single session of this Con- 
gress. Hisold-fashioned notions of economy, of Government integ- 
rity, have been torn to tatters by the performances of this Congress. 

We are an industrial people. Farming, mining, manufactur- 
We are at peace 
with the world. Our flag is given entry to all the ports of the 
world. We produce from $500,000,000 to $900,000,000 to sell to 
other people more than we buy of foreigners. Every civilized 
people on earth are fully impressed with the tremendous strength 
of this Government as a world power. No power in the world 
wants other than friendly relations with us, yet our Army is to 


| cost us for the coming fiscal year $100,000,000, and a naval bill of 
duty to my colleagues and the country if I failed to call attention | 


$78,678,943 is passed. 
We have authorized the building of battle ships to cost 


| $18,306,000 and $12,000,000 more to armor and equip them for sea 


service. Only one government on the earth to-day is as well 
equipped for sea service in war (and that a very friendly power) 
as we, yet we burden the taxpayers with $30,000,000 for new war 
vessels. All this on top of $80,000,000 worth of vessels in process 
of construction. We appropriate outright $2,627,324.42 for the 


| Military Academy and prepare to follow it with $4,000,000 more. 


gate extravagance of his party, he now with acrobatic agility | 


comes up smiling in defense of his party, with the declaration (in | 
which he does not believe), “‘ The appropriations of the session, in | 


my Judgment, compare favorably with those made at any previous 
session of Congress.” ; 

It is stated as a defense of the Republican party that ‘‘ practi- 
cally the last of the taxes imposed for the prosecution of the war 
with Spain have been removed.’ But I call the attention of the 
country to the fact that this legislation was deferred till we had 
piled up over $200,000,000 in the Treasury of idle money, and that 
teehee still bound for $200,000,000 of bonds issued to carry on 
t cn war. Itis true that during the last two sessions of Congress 
rehef has been given in the repeal of Spanish war taxes; yet with 


prudent and economical administration the whole of such taxes 


| 


This Congress appropriates $4,272,239.33 to reimburse certain 
Northern States for interest on expenditures during the civil war, 
despite the fact that the auditing officers of the Government re- 
fuse to concede these claims. More, this is done without fair, 
free, full, or any consideration in committee. Plain, unvarnished 
words are necessary here, Mr. Speaker. Juggling with figures 
shall not be permitted to conceal truth. The cold facts are that 
we have appropriated $800,195,000 in cash, and have further 
pledged the Government in a way that will be considered between 
business men as our promissory note for $260,000,000 more, and 
which must be met and will be met at further sessions of Congress. 

The Democrats are attacked because we refused to vote for 
$500,000 for permanent barracks in the Philippines. Why? Be- 
cause we know it is only the beginning of an immense sum yet to be 
expended in elaborate fortification in these islands, and because we 
stand for the principle that we should not permanently hold these 
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islands in colonial vassalage. Our duty to ourselves, to the peo- 
ple in those islands, and to the world demands that we declare the 


only true and honest American policy of helping the people there | 


to establish a stable government and leave them toits enjoyment. 
We are in name a Republic. 
the fundamental ide on which our Government was founded, 
that all people should decide for themselves what kind of oe 
ment they want. Wedonotwanttostay permanently inthe Phil- 
ippines. We are for helping to reestablish government in those 
islands, for we have destroyed what they had. You, Mr. Speaker, 
and your party have persistently declined to declare any policy. 


Your intention is to make sport of liberty in the Philippines | 


and enrich corporations by giving free hand to looters in those 


islands, and you take refuge when we attack your unholy pur- | 


poses in the bold and false declaration that we are the enemies of 
the Army and the flag. We stand for the glory of our country, 
but we stand also for the perpetuity of free government here 
among our o 
in the Philippines means in the near future curtailment of our 
own liberties. One of the bills to become a law at the next ses- 
sion of Congress is a militia bill, already passed this House, which 
ultimately carries $12 
ury and destroys the 


sovereignty of the States. 


A bill is held up in this House (already passed the Senate) known | 
You hold back this bill till after the elec- | 
tions this fall, but you will pass it and take out of the pockets of | 
the people $190,000.000 without constitutional authority, but in line | 
with the policy of the Republican party to feed private corpora- | 


as ‘‘ the ship subsidy.”’ 


tions from the Federal Treasury at the expense of the taxpayers. 

A reasonable sum for rivers and harbors, for court-houses and 
post-offices is just and honest. <A fair and free pension bill will 
be indorsed by the people. Liberal (not niggardly) appropria- 
tions to sustain the Army, the Navy, the courts, and the general 
civil service of the Government is not ¢ “complained of by “Demo- 
crats. We do not want to starve the public service. 
have created 
lessly increased the pay of 500 others. 

You have, without moral or legal obligation, 
$660,000 to reimburse private corporations for losses in holding 
expositions. Where the United States was held for nothing you 
give $500,000 to Buffalo and $160,000 to Charleston. It 
pure gift from the Federal Treasury. 


The mouthpiece of your party, Mr. Speaker, argues that if the 
Panama route for a canal is not accepted that $40,000,000 will be 


covered back into the Treasury. Not so, Mr. Speaker. If we 
find, as we believe, a valid title can not be had for Panama, we 
must build at Nicaragua, for which $180,000,000 is to be pro- 
vided, and which will not pay half its cost. The American peo- 
ple are for an isthmian canal. They are for the Nicaraguan 
route. The great transcontinental railroads do not want any 
canal. Power enough was exercised to switch the Congress from 
the route the people want to one not wanted; to one that will 
~force a six-days haul by ship (even if established), thus helping 
the railroads 

I call your attention to the enormous deficiencies for this ses- 
sion, aggregating $28,039,911.42, overlapping appropriations for 
like purposes more than $12,000,000. Twelve years ago when the 
Republican Congress passed the billion-dollar mark in appropria- 
tions by $30,000,000 the people rose in their might and with a 
cat o’ nine tails scourged that party from the political temple. 
To-day the country is confronted with appropriations for one ses- 
sion of Congress going beyond the wicked Fifty-first Congress 
and proposing to spend at one session $20,000,000 more than dur- 
ing the whole of the Fifty-first Congress. 

Are we a two billion dollar country? Will the taxpayers stand 
idly by and see this party squander twice as much money as they 
did twelve yearsago? If the Republican party have returned a ma- 
jority in the Fifty-eighth Congress, they will have the right to be- 
lieve that the spe ople of these United States do not care for profligacy. 
They will take it as an indorsement of needless extravagance. 

The actual cash outlay is already $24,000,000 more than is esti- 
mated to be raised by taxation, to say nothing of $260,000.000 for 
which weare mortgaged. Itis idle to say that some of this money 
may be covered back into the Treasury. It is always reappropri- 
ated. Theonly hope is to return to first principles. Whatever the 


sins of the Democratic party, it has never run riot with the peo- | 


ple’s money. ‘‘ Economy in the public expenses”’ is a cardinal 
doctrine of our party. I appeal to the middle classes. 
banker, the retail merchant, the miner, the mechanic, and the 
farmer to look at these figures and go to the polls, and by their 
ballots call a halt in this colossal extravagance. 

A statement of appropriations made during the Fiftieth, Fifty- 
first, Fifty-second, Fifty-third, Fifty-fourth, Fifty-fifth, and 
Fifty-sixth Congresses, and the first session of the Fifty-seventh 
Congress for the fiscal year 1903, in which it will be seen that, 
notwithstanding the Fifty-sixth Congress paid for a war, neither 


The Democratic party holds to | 


| Mil tary 
| Navy 9,942, 835. ¢ 


wn people, and we believe that colonial government | 





3,000,000 of appropriations from our Treas- | 
|} Sundry civil ( 


| Miscellaneous 


But you | 
460 new and unnecessary officials and have need- | 


appropriated | 


yas a | 


The small | 


| District of Columbia. ..| 
| Fortifications. .......... 
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of its sessions came within $270,000,000 of the present session, is 
as follows: 





| Fiftieth Congress (Dem- | Fifty- first Congress (Re- 
ocratic). publican). 


. | . 5 
Appropria- | Appro ria- | Appropria- | Appropria- 
tions, 1892. 


tions, 1889. tions, 1890. tions, 1891. 


| 
$1, 669, 770.00) $1, 799, 100.00, $3 
316, 615. 73) 24, 206,471.79) 24 


, 028, 158. 50 
, 613, 529.19 


$1, 716,010.00 
24, 471,300.00 24, 


Agricultural 

Army 

Diplomatic and c onsu- 
lar - -| 1,428, 465.00 

District of Golumbia..-| 5,046, 410.3: 

Fortifications 8, 972, 000. 

Indian 8, 2638, 700. 7$ 

Legislative, etc 758, 178. 


Academy 315, 048. 


| 

1, 980, 025. 00 710, 815. 00 
5, 682,409.91) 5,769,544.15) 5,597,125.17 
1, 233,594.00) 4,282,985.00) 8,774, 808.00 
8, 077, 453. 39 , 262 016. 02 16, 386, 284. 86 
20, 843,615. 81) 21,080, 752. 75) 22, 027, 674. 75 

902, 766. 69 435, 296.11 402, 064. 64 
21, 692,510.27) 24, 136,035.53) 82,541, 654.78 


1, 656, 925. 00 


Pension (including de- 
ficiencies therefor)...| 85,258, 700. 
Post-Office 60, 860, 2338. 
River and harbor (in- | 
cluding amounts in | | 
sundry civil, defi- 
ciency, and special | 
acts 22, 397 


89, 758, 700. 00123, 779, 368. 
66, 605, 344.28) 72, 


35 164, 550, 383. 34 
226, 698.99) 77,907,222. 61 


a eect , 616. 25, 136,295.00, 2,951, 200 

exclusive 
ofamounts for rivers | 
and harbors) 

Deficiencies (exclusive 
of amounts for pen- | 
sions and rivers and | 


harbors) ..............| 16,0638, 383. 26 8, 330,518.30) 13, 05, 5A. ) 8, 364, 148. 6: 
Total... 


$25, 207, ¢ 


$26, 320, . 65 $29, 738, 282. 22 $25, 459, 163. % 


2 399 260, ny 5 
8, 271, 581.10 


ooo ey 814, “682. 08 276, 390, 665. «a 34,7 59, 12. 5: 
10, 170, 862. 55 10, : PAD, 795. 2 7010. 905. 27 
Total regular an- |————— ——_—_—— ———— 
nual appropria- 
tions . 
Permanent annual ap- 
propriations 





306, 985, 544. 63 286, 646, 460. 32'361, 770, 057. 79 402, 531, 864.55 
9147, 598, 288, 07/111, 892, 154. 94 


408 , 624, 057. 37 385, 522, 367.61 509, 388, 345. 86! 514, 424, 019. 49 


_ ee 


101, 638, 512. “4 98, 875, 907. 2 


Grand total 
Total appropria- 
tions by Con- 


794, 146, 424. 98 1, 028, 792, 365. 35 


Fifty-third Congress 
(Democratic). 


Fifty-second Congress 
(Democratic). 
Appropria-| 
tions, 1895 


Appropria 
tions, 1896 


| Appropri ia- 
tions, 1893. 


Agricultural $3, 222, 995. 50 $ $3, 323,500.00 $8,223, 623.06) $3, 308, 750 
Army : s, 499. 34° 225, 639.78) 23, 592, 884.68) 23, 252, 608 
Diplomatic and consu- 

lar ..| 1,604,045. 1,557, 445.00, 1,563,918. 76) 
District of Columbia. 5, 317,973.27; 5,413,228.91) 5,545, 678. 57 57 
Fortifications 3A, 276. 2, 210,055.00 2, 427,004.00) 1,9 
Indian ; 4, 047. 7,854, 240.38 10,659,565.16) 8, 762, 7! 51 : 
Legislative, etc , LR. 21, 865, 802.81) 21, 305, 583.29) 21,891,718 
Military Academy -..-- 28,917. 432,556. 12 406, 535. 08 464, 261 
Navy 543, 385.00) 22,104, 061.88 25, 327,126. 72) 29, 416, 245 
Pension (inc luding de- | 


ficiencies therefor)... 154, , 682. 00 180, 681, 074. 85 151, 581. 570. 00/141, 881, 571 
I 
t 


ost-Office ___- 80, 331,276.73) 84,004,314. 22) 87,236,599. 55) 89,545, 997. +6 
iver and harbor | 


cluding amounts in | 


Appr« er 
tions, 1894. 


74, 458 
45, 44 
4,55 


> 
> 
a 


sundry civil, defi- | 

ciency, and | 

acts ° 
Sundry civil (exclusive 

ofamounts for rivers 

and harbors) 26, 851,076.98 27,550, 158.15 
Deficiencies (exclusive 

f amounts for pen- 
sions and rivers and 
harbors) .... 


special 


.00, 14,166, 153.00) 20,048, 180.00) 11, 462,115 


25, 853, 775. 5 , 106, 045. 40 
, 361, 51 


caret B00, 578,048. 48 383, 636,896. 97 


997. 667.37 


8, 230,859.50 8, 17 11, 811, 004. 
Total x 89 403, 
Miscellaneous 8, 208, 922. 82 520. 499.18 577, 956. 55 


Total regular an- 
nual appropria- 
tions - 

Permanent annual ap- 
propriations -........- 


385, 736, 308.71 404, 036, 085. 29 391, 156, 005. 03 383, 934, 564. 04 


77,948, 076. 49) 75, 896, 581.79, 68,760, 173. 59) 78, 153, 740. 38 


463, 684, B85. 


Grand total 20 479 932, 667.08 459,925, 178 62 457, 088, 344. 72 

SS 

Total appropria- 

tions by Con- 
gresses 


943, 617, 052. 28 917,013, 523 


Fifty-fifth Congress 
_ Republic an). 
0. | Appropris 


tions, 1%” 


Fifty-fourth Congress 
(Republican). 
A ppropria- 


| Appropria- ; ae 
ions, 


’ Appropria- | 
tions, 1897. 


tions, 1008. 


Agricultural $.; 255, 582.00, $3,182, 902. 00) $3, 509, 202.00) $3, 7° 2,22 
Army 278, 402. 73, 23,129, B44. 30) 23, 198, 392. 00) 80, 30: v4 
Diplomatic and consu- | | oa 
| 1,642,558.76! 1, 695,308.76) 1, 752,208.76) 1,714,555 
5'900,319.48) 6°186,991.06 6,426,880.07| 6, 834,535 
7, 377,888.00, 9,517, 141.00, 9, 877,494.00} 4,900, 902.0 
7,390, 496.79, 7, 674,120.89] 7, 678,854.90, 7,504,700 


Indian 





cc SH A OA 
el ss 





| Fifty-fourth Congress 
(Republican). 


(Republican). 


Fifty-fifth Congress 
| 
| 


Title. |. 

| Appropria- | Appropria- 
| tions, 1889, tions, 1890. 
21,519, 324. 71) 


$9, 525.61 


30, 562, 660. 95 


Appropria- 


Appropria- 
| tions, 1891. 


tions, 1892. 
23, 410,840. 79 


575, 774. 47 


21, 690, 766.90) 21, 625, 846. 65 
479, 572. 83 458, 689. 23 
83, 008, 234.19) 56,088, 783. 68 


Legislative, etc...-..---- 
Military Academy --.---- 
Navy : 
Pension (including de- 

ficiencies therefor) . 830.00 
Post-Office ---- 92,571, 564. 22) 95, 665, 338.75) 90, 222, 300. 75 105, 634, 138. 75 
River and harbor (in- | 





141, 828, 580, 00 141, 263, 880, 00.149, 304, 702. 46 145, 23% 


cluding amounts in 

sundry civil, defi 

ciency, and special | 

OOM) sass ensued | 16,244, 147.00 20,852, 412.91) 14, 627, 449.56) 25, 110,088. 94 


Sundry civil (exclusive 
of amounts for rivers | 
and harbors) - .------- 

Deficiencies (exclusive 
of amounts for pen- | 
sions and rivers and 
harbors) ....----..----| 15,041,911.07| 9,006, 417. 34'341, 341, 517. 5 


| 


20, 812,113.19) 34, 490, 370. 47| 34, 222,762.70 39, 467,733. 86 


24, 905, 912. 26 


396, 375, 024. 51 407 , 907, 801. 40,768, 835, 084. 26 517,558, 212.05 
416, 010. 06 749, 057.90) 6,560,311.29 28,744, 590. 24 


| ee 


.'896, 791, 084. 57 408, 656, 859. 30 775, 395, 395. 55 546, 302, 802. 29 


Total 
Miscellaneous 





Total regular an- 
nual appropri- 
ATIONS . ..-..e<- 

Permanent annual ap- 
propriations ......---- 


72, 702, 975.84 76, 345, 185. 42 117, 836, 220. 00 128, 678, 220. 00 


Grand total....... 469, 494, 010. 41 485, 002, 044. 72 893, 281, 615. 55 674,981, 022. 29 








Total appropria- 


tions by Con- | 
GTORRES .ccesevuse 954, 496, 055. 13 1, 568, 212, 637.84 
Fifty-sixth Congress. : 
aa er s 7 Fifty-seventh 
Title. First session, {Second session! COSTES, first 


session, for fis- 


for fiscal year | for fiscal year cal year 1903. 


| 1901. 1902. 


~ oa stil 


| 
Agricuhtamall .iccéccuxesceuasakon 
Army 7 
Diplomatic 
District of Columbia 
rtifications 


$4, 582, 420. 00 | 

115, 734, 049. 10 
1,849, 428. 76 | 
8, 502, 269. 94 | 
7, 364,011.00 | 


$4, 023, 500. 00 
, 220, 095. 55 
, 771, 168. 76 
577, 369.8 





, 383, 628. 00 





} anh). 

Fee |, «sax scent nena , 197, 989.24 9, 747,471.09 3, £02. 

I BtiVO, G06 cdcincnane . , 175, 652.53 24,594, 968. 85 25, 398, 381.50 
Military Acadenny=-22222274-—1 674, B06. 67 772, 653. 68 2, 627, B24. 42 
NOVY «.d.c0nhuskeeee -.-4&....| 65,140,916.67 | 78,101, 791.00 78, 678, 963. 13 
PORSIOD, ...+sctkoese thie 145, 245, 230.00 | 145, 245,230.00 | 139,842, 230.00 
Post-OGR0® .. .ssenssidnaeeeae .| 118,658, 288.75 | 128,782,688.75 | 138,416,598. 70 


560,000. 00 

‘ 5, 319, 915. 45 

Deficiencies...) ee 15, 688, 330. 61 

Miscellane 3, 802, 301. 34 

Total, regular annual ap- 
propriations ...... 

Permanent annual appropria- 


+ 


26, 726, 442. OF 
60,125, 359. 
28, 0B9, 911. 43 

2. 600, 000, OF 


is sauce ase ~ 61,795, 908. 21 
15, 917, 446. 94 
7, 990, O18. 67 





577,438, 642.88 605,980,555. 90 


124, 358, 220.00 


123, 921, 220.00 
50, 130, 000. 00 


Isthmian Oawell .< ccosicuie cisercieasciobene 


Grand total, regular and 
permanent annual ap- 
propriations. ae 

Contracts authorized 


710, 150, 862. 88 
4, 224, 640. 00 


730, 388, 575. 99 
58, 440, 374. 00 


800, 198, 8387.00 
ena wo debus 259, 373, 215. 00 
Total, including contracts | 714,375,502.88 | 788,778,949.99 (1,059,577, (52.00 


Total appropriations by 


Congress . 1, 508, 154, 452. 87 


Rural Free Delivery. 
SPEECI 


OF 
H. DAVIDSON, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, March 8, 1902. 


HON. J. 


{ 7 - House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under considera- 
t the bill (H. R. 11728) to classify the rural free-delivery service and fix | 
‘he compensation of employees thereof— 
Mr. DAVIDSON said: 
_ Mr. CHAIRMAN: The pending proposition proposes to place un- 
ci 


‘thea eo ” . ° 

' the contract system the carriers on rural mail routes. For 
years We have had the contract system in the carrying of mails 
be what are known as ‘star routes.” 
wee 
+ asons why, in my judgment, it would not be a proper system 
establish on rural routes. Under the star-route system the 


oe receives a locked pouch at one office and simply carries it 
0 the 
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" 
| or handle the mail in any way. 


48,009, 969.58 | 


$5, 208, 960.00 | 
91,530, 136. 41 


1, 957, 925. 69 


626, 142, 617.00 | 


| dollars in excess of the previous appropriation. 
| no doubt the appropriation of last year will be more than doubled, 


| mail delivered also? 


: é This system has never | 
1 particularly successful on star routes, and there are many | 





next office. He has no key to the pouch, does not open it | 
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His responsibilities therefore are 
very light. We all know of instances where, by reason of the let- 





| ting of star routes to the lowest bidder, persons have contracted 


for the carrying of mail at such a ridiculously low price that 
they could not properly equip themselves for the performance of 


| their duties. 


Very often the horses and wagons used on these routes are ¢ 
disgrace to the community and to the country. Carriers on 
rural mail routes have all the responsibilities of ordinary post- 
masters. They handle all the mail which is distributed or col- 
lected on their route. They sell stamps, register letters, take 
orders for money orders, and deliver pension vouchers. In short, 


| all kinds and descriptions of mail matter pass through their 


hands. These men therefore must be men of good character and 
education. They must beselected with care and with due regard 
for their fitness and ability for the performance of their duties. 
These positions are now under the civil service. They are not 


| political jobs to be distributed as political favors, but they are 


to be filled by competent, capable men. Their compensation 


| should be sufficient to enable them to maintain a suitable con- 


veyance, good horses, a wagon especially built for the purpose, 
and then the carrier should have enough left after paying expenses 
to compensate him for the services performed and the responsi- 
bilities borne. When this system was first established the salary 
was $400 per year. It was then increased to $500, and now it is 
$600 per year. This is equal to $50 per month, and when it is 
remembered tnat a carrier is obliged to work every day, Sun- 
days excepted; is obliged to invest in at least two good horses, 
because one horse will not stand a daily drive every week day in 
the year of 25 miles; is obliged to buy feed for his team and keep 
his outfit in repair, the amount is not too large. I for one would 
be glad to see the salary increased to $750 per year. 

I think a rural mail carrier working every week day in the 
year ought to receive at least $50 per month net for his services, 
and if the salary was fixed at $750 he could do that and have an 
allowance of $150 to cover expenses. 

The rural mail service has come to stay. This is a Republican 
institution, fostered and cared for by Republican Administra- 
tions. The first movement made for the establishment of rural 
mail service in the United States was under the Administration 
of Benjamin Harrison. Later, under the Cleveland Administra- 
tion, an appropriation was made to continue the experiment, but 


| the Postmaster-General refused to spend the money, probably 


because he did not believe the people residing in the rural dis- 
tricts had any rights which he or a Democratic Administration 
were bound to respect. 

As soon as another Republican Administration came into 
power, steps were immediately taken to develop ard extend this 
system. The result is, as shown by the last report of the Post- 
master-General, there are now in operation over 6,000 routes 
distributed throughout 44 different States and serving 2,840,644 
people. 

Last year the appropriation for this work was over a million 
This year I have 


because the people everywhere are demanding the extension of 
this system. And why should they not demand it? If itis proper 
to employ carriers to distribute the mail to people residing in the 
cities. why should not those in the country districts have their 
The great agricultural sections have always 
been the backbone of the country. These sections can always be 
relied upon when the country’s honor is at stake or the country’s 
flag isin danger. They can always be relied upon to contribute 
of their means for the support of the National Treasury. By rea- 
son of their residence in sections remote from the center of popu- 
lation they have not been able to enjoy directly the benefits which 
come from appropriations made for general public improvements. 
Why, I ask you, should we not be reasonably liberal in providing 
for the extension of a service which does directly benefit the peo- 
ple living in these sections? As the country has become devel- 
oped and the roads improved there has come this growing demand 
for rural mail service. It isa demand which must be met, a de 

mand which ought to be met, and I believe no appropriations 
which we will make at this session of Congress will be of greater 
benefit to a larger number of people than will the appropriation 


| for the extension of the rural mail service. 


This system has not yet become perfect. Defects exist which 
must and will be from time to time overcome. One regulation 
of the present system, which I have no doubt was entered into 
by the officials of the Department with the best of intentions and 
for the purpose of improving the service, is, in my judgment, a 
defective one. I refer to the regulations which provide that the 
boxes erected upon rural mail routes must be of some one of 
14 varieties which have been approved by the Post-Office De- 
partment. In justice, however, to the officials of that Depart- 
ment, it should be borne in mind that when rural routes were 
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first established patrons were permitted to erect any kind of an 
old box, and the mail was deposited therein. Some would put up 
tin boxes, but most of them would use wooden boxes, old cracker 
D 

very often the mail deposited therein was exposed to the elements 
and became damaged. Tocure this defect the Department or- 
ganized a commission to investigate the subject, to examine the 
boxes manufactured by different firms in the United States, and 
to recommend some kind of box as appropriate for this service. 
The result was that out of some 60 or 70 samples submitted the 
commission selected 14 different varieties, manufactured by differ- 
ent firms, and approved of the same. 

Now, while it is true that the use of these boxes has worked an 
improvement in the mail service, yet it has actually given a mo- 
nopoly to these 14 firms to manufacture all the mail boxes to be 
used on all the rural routes in the United States. When you con- 
sider the thousands of routes that will be established in the next 
few years and the hundreds of thousands of patrons thereof who 
will be purchasers of boxes, it can readily be understood what ad- 
vantage these 14 firms have over others who might desire to en- 
gage in the same work. I believe, therefore, that this regulation 
should be changed. It seems to me if the Department would sim- 
ply provide specifications for a box which would be suitable for 
this service and designate in the specifications not only the dimen- 
sions of the box and the general form in which it should be made, 
but the quality and kind of material to be used in its construc- 
tion, and then furnish these specifications to any tinsmith, hard- 
ware merchant, or manufacturer who desired to engage in the 
manufacture of these boxes, competition would be stimulated 


oxes or starch boxes or anything which might be handy, and | 


} 





and patrons of rural routes would be able to obtain their boxes at | 


less cost than they now do. Every tinsmith in a town where a 
copy of these specifications and manufacture the boxes to be used 
on the routes in that vicinity. 
improve the service, but stimulate harmony and good feeling 
among those interested therein. 

There are some sections of our country where this system can 
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tiently and earnestly and given thorough study to a subject 
which to all of us was entirely new. Let us uphold and assist 
them. Let us strengthen their hands; let us appropriate reason- 
able sums of money and place the same at their disposal so that 
they may go forward with this work to the end that the people 
may have the benefit thereof. 

The passage of the bill now before us means a step backward: 
it means demoralization to the system and discouragement to 
those who have done so much for its establishment. I mean no 
disrespect to the committee which has reported this measure, but 
I do believe that it would be a mistake to adopt the contract sys- 
tem. Wecan not afford to makeany mistake. Wedo know that 
the present system enables the Department to get good men for 
this service. We know that good men are needed in the work, 
and to get good men we must be willing to pay a reasonable com- 
pensation for their services. If these positions are to be let to the 
lowest bidder, irresponsible men, men of bad character and habits, 


| or lacking in education or ability to properly equip themselves for 


their duties, might secure the contracts. 

The experiment is, therefore, too dangerous. Wecannot afford 
to make it. Let us defeat this measure; let us continue the pres- 
ent system, and with good men as carriers, good men directing 
them, and with a Republican Administration back of them there 
will be no question about the future of the rural mail service. 
It will be one of the permanent institutions of our country; it will 
bring blessings to the rural sections; it will keep in touch all parts 
of our splendid country and will advance the cause of education; 
it will upbuild humanity; it will encourage and sustain those en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits. 

I believe in the rural mail service; I want to see it extended 


: c ‘ | until a network of routes shall be established so that every Ameri- 
rural route was to be established could, if he so desired, secure a | 


All this would tend to not only | 


not be properly established; where the roads are not in good con- | 


dition and the country is not sufficiently settled to justify the ex- 
penditure. To these sections the benefits of the system will come 
in time. 


Those residing therein must bear in mind that they have | 


a duty to perform; that they can not simply petition the Post- | 
Office Department for the establishment of a rural mail route and | 


then quietly sit down and fold their hands and do nothing and 
“expect the mail route to be established and the mail delivered at 
their door without further effort on their part. In my judgment, 
no one thing has done so much for the advancement of the ** good 
roads’ cause in the United States as has the establishment of the 
rural mail service. 


Let it be generally understood, let it be posi- | 


tively understood, that rural routes will not be established unless | 


the people interested therein and who are to receive the benefits 
thereof will put the roads in such a condition that a carrier will 
have no difficulty at any season of the year in traveling over them 
at such a rate of speed as will enable him to cover his route in a 
reasonable length of time. 

The present practice in establishing routes is to locate them on 
some main highway extending out from the post-office into the 
country a distance of 10 or 12-miles and returning on another 
highway perhaps 2 miles distant from the first. 
commodates the people who live on the main roads, it does not 
as well accommodate those who may happen to live on the cross 
roads. Some of the people are obliged to place their boxes at the 
corners, sometimes a half mile or even a mile from their house. 
Everyone is particularly anxious to have any letters or other mail 


matter which may come to him properly and carefully handled, | 
and it is with a good deal of reluctance that any person will place | 


a box a mile or so from his house and provide for having his mail 


placed therein for fear some one may tamper with the box and | 


destroy or steal the mail. This objection can not be obviated 


under the present system, but the establishment of the county 


system in those sections where it can be properly done will over- 
come all these objections. 
ment, the ideal system for the rural mail service. This system 
when established is intended to give to every farmer and toevery 


person living at any distance from an established post-office his | 


mail at his own gate. This means the extension of the mail 
service so that the mail can be carried from central distributing 
points in the county to each remote corner of the county and 


upon every cross road as well as main highway, so that each per- | 


son will enjoy a benefit equal to his neighbor and all be placed on 
an equal and just footing. 

I have the utmost confidence in the ability of the Postmaster- 
General and those under him to extend and promote this system 
in such a manner as will merit the approbation of every loyal 
American citizen. These men who have developed this system 
are entitled to a great deal of credit. They have labored pa- 


While this ac- | 


The county system is,in my judg- | 


can home, no matter how remote from a city or town, and every 
American family, no matter how isolated, will be reached by this 
service 

With these views on this subject, and believing that to put the 
carriers under the contract system would be a step backward in 
this enterprise, I shall vote against the pending bill. [Applause. | 


Grazing Privileges on the Public Lands for Homesteaders 
and Small Landholders—Pastoral Homesteads, 








SPEECH 
OF 
HON. JOHN F. LACEY, 
OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 13, 1902, 


On tl bill (S. 5057) appropriating the pe 9 from the sale and dis 
posal of the public lands in certain States and Territories to the construc 
tion of irrigation works for the irrigation of arid land. 


Mr. LACEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: ‘All flesh is grass and all the goodliness thereof 
| as a flower of the field.” Isaiah xl,6. ‘‘The grass withereth, 
| the flower fadeth because the spirit of the Lord bloweth upon it; 
| surely the people is grass.’’ Isaiah xl,7. Man’s existence de- 

pends almost wholly, either directly or indirectly, upon the grasses 
in their variousforms. Voltaire’s saying is often quoted: ** W ho- 
ever makes two blades of grass to grow where only one grew be- 
fore renders a service to the state,’’ and this statement is no more 
| true than that the public policy which makes one blade of grass 
grow where two grew before should be reversed. 

We have now 600,000,000 acres of the public domain, without 
taking into account the Territory of Alaska. Of this vast region 
a very large portion is only suitable for pasturage, 46,000,000 
| acres have been set apart as forest reserves, 5,300,000 acres as 
national parks, a large area is embraced within the limits 0! 


re- 





| mountain ranges above the timber line—but after all there 
mains an empire which is suitable only for pasturage. W hile a 
| considerable area is yet to be put under cultivation by proper 
| systems of irrigation, the land that would only be fit for grass 
would still amount to hundreds of millions of acres. How to 
utilize this best for our great*and growing population 1s a proo- 
lem well worthy of the consideration of the Congress of tle 
| United States. It is one, too, that is full of difficulty. 

| Prejudices are to be encountered, abuses have to be correct 
| and it is high time that the people who are living in this gr 
| territory should seriously take the subject under consicerat 
| They have begun to do so, but yet there is much differenc 
‘opinion as to what remedy, if any, should be adopted aad 6 
| plied. The purpose of my remarks to-day is to discuss the 42 
| attainable remedy for present evils—the best_ possible uncer x 
| isting circumstances—and I think I fully realize the difficulty © 
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framing a law dealing with this question. The home is the base | with violence and bloodshed in that State, but public sentiment 


of everything, and if we start reforms on this subject with the 
home as the foundation the structure will be safe. 

In examining this question and preparing a bill upon it the 
home seeker and actual settler is the man for whom we should 
exercise our first concern. The actual settler is the strength of a 
new State. The nomadic herder who drifts with his fiocks from 
State to State, paying taxes nowhere and having no care for the 
future of the State, should be accorded no rights which will con- 
flict with the local interests of the community or which will de- 
ter the actual settlers from taking up permanent homes. 

The protection of the forests has no longer much opposition. 


Grazing is even more important than irrigation. The nakedness | 


of the plains should be clothed with grass and the mountains 
with trees. 

In reading the early history of the United States, especially 
of the far West, the mention of abundance of grasses suitable 
for grazing will always strike the attention of the reader. It is 
interesting to take the story of Lewis and Clarke’s expedition, or 
the journals of the pathfinder, General Frémont, in his journey 
across the continent in the earlier days, and follow their descrip- 
tions of the abundance of animal life supported by the native 
grasses in the arid regions of the far West. This teeming life of 
the great plains was supported in the winter by the hay cured by 
the dry winds upon the native stalks. 

There are in the grass family about four thousand species, from 
the greatest of all—the bamboo—100 feet high, down to the short 


| 
j 


| 





buffalo grass of the arid plains. In this numerous family of | 


plants is found the food of nearly all the animals which support 
the life of man. Civilized man draws his life and strength either 
directly or indirectly from the grasses of the field. The native 
grasses of America are amongst the most valuable known to man- 
kind. When Timothy Herd discovered in the marshes of New 
England, and introduced to his neighboring farmers the native 
plant that long bore his name, now familiarly shortened into 
plain “‘timothy,’’ he conferred a blessing not only upon New 
England but upon the whole American people. 

The variety of these valuable grasses upon the Western plains 


has been steadily decreasing since the country has been opened to | 


settlement. In the settled portions of the East the intelligence 
of man has improved the pasturage, whilst the natural herbage of 
the far West has been neglected because there was no one to care 
for it. 

There has always been a fascination in the maxim of ‘free 
grass,’’ and the fear of monopoly in the hands of the large cattle 
owners has arrayed many of the settlers, if not the most of them, 
in the grazing States, against any proposition whatever for the 
leasing or private control in any way of any portion of the graz- 
ing lands. 


The legislature of the State of Montana has by resolutions ex- | 
pressed itself against any leasing proposition. The small land- | 


owner and the homesteader have looked with just apprehension 
upon any scheme which would enable the great cattle compa- 
nies to fence in large tracts of the national domain and exclude 
the poor settler from enjoying the wild products of the public lands. 


of opinion upon the subject as to the extent to which the native 


pasturage has deteriorated, but the fact of its great decline is | 


has steadily grown in favor of the leasing system, until the peo- 
ple there are practically unanimous in their commendation of 


| the law. The only criticism there is that the leasing of the land 


in very large tracts has retarded the settlement of some parts of 
the State. 

Experience, however, in Texas has shown that the leased tracts 
have produced an increased amount of grass, and that the land is 


| capable of sustaining a much larger number of cattle under the 


leasing system than under the old method of free grazing. The 


| reason for this is very evident. Where there is a proprietary in- 
| terest in the pasturage, the owner will endeavor to manage it in 
By saving the forests we preserve the streams. The benefits of | 
the restoration of the herbage of the plains are more direct. | 


such a way as to increase the product. Onthe other hand, where 
the range is free to all, with no proprietary rights in the future, 
each cattle and sheep owner endeavors to get all the grass he 
can without any reference to the future. 

The annual grasses are eaten before going to seed, and the pas- 


| ture of next year is not considered. A wise farmer would not 


feed his seed corn to his flocks, and the seed of many of these 
grasses is equally as necessary. I believe there ought to be a 
remedy for this, and after many years’ service upon the Public 
Lands Committee I have thought it my duty to attempt to pre- 
pare a bill which I believe will overcome or minimize the evil to 
which I have referred and at the same time avoid the other evil 
of monopolization of the range. I have therefore prepared a bill 
that I believe will be just, by limiting the leasing rights in com- 
paratively small tracts to the homesteaders and resident land- 
owners only. 

The bill provides for leasing only the arid and semiarid land 
which is not capable of irrigation, the leases to run only for a 
term of five years and be limited to 3,200 acres to any one per- 
son; they shall not be assignable or transferable and shall only be 
made to homestead settlers or actual freeholders whose lands are 
in the vicinity of the grazing lands to be leased. Where there is 
not sufficient land to supply the necessary amount for the various 
applicants, the same to be prorated, the annual rental to be 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, or 6 cents an acre, according to the grade of the land. the 
land being classified by the Department of the Interior for that 
purpose. The large landholder may also lease land, but the max- 
imum of 3,200 acres applies to all alike. Corporations are not 
privileged to lease under this bill. The land remains open to 
mineral, homestead, or other lawful entry,and when entered the 
lease isto be canceled. Streams and watering places are not to be 
included in any of these leases, and the right of way through 
leased lands to and from watering places is reserved to other 
lessees. 

The bill provides that the law shall be put in force in gny State 
or Territory only by proclamation at the request of the State or 
Territorial legislature. This will prevent the operation of the act 
in such States and Territories as do not desire its benefits. It also 
provides that the net receipts of the leases shall be used for irri- 
gation works in the State or Territory where collected. 

From this brief statement of the scope of the bill it will be seen 


| that for a very small rental the homesteaders and small land- 
| owners will be able to utilize their property by obtaining grazing 


not disputed. That deterioration has been reasonably estimated | 
amounting to the destruction of more than a million acres of grass 


land each year, and its conversion into a desert condition. 

The homesteaders in western Kansas and other localities have 
taken up claims where it is impossible for them by cultivation to 
make a living for themselves and their families because of lack 
of rainfall. In taking these claims, however, they have plowed 


rights which it will be to their interest to protect. The total 


| amount of grazing lands in the country will be exactly the saine 
‘his condition has existed for many years. There is a diversity | 


after these leases are made as before, but the small settler, and 
large settler as well, will thus be able, upon a limited amount of 
the public domain, to protect the grass from improvident and 
destructive grazing. They will be able by shifting their cattle 
from one part to another to allow the depleted range to become 


| restored, and the certainty that they will get the benefit of the 


up considerable portions of the valuable native grasses, and | 
while nominally improving the land, they in fact have injured | 


it, because upon much of this land there is no product of any 
kind that can take the place of the native grasses and at the 


same time be a safe and reliable crop in usual dry seasons. | 
Many of the ranges—in fact, most of them—have been heavily 


and persistently overstocked. Many varieties of the grasses are 


annuals, and in the fierce competition among the herders not a | 


a quantity of grass is permitted to go to seed to renew 
1¢ plants. 


The House Committee on the Public Lands has had this matter 


before them for many years. Personally I have realized the ne- | 


cessity for doing something toward the restoration of the natural 
pasturage, but in considering this matter I have always found 
myself confronted with the difficulty that the small settler and 
homesteader would probably be crowded to the wall under such 
ystem unless it should be guarded with exceeding care. 

The State of Texas has for many years leased its grazing lands. 


increased production will induce them to care for the pasture 
with a view to its preservation. 

There is only one experiment involved in this bill, and that is 
the attempt to limit its operation to the homesteader and the 
small landowner alone. This will work no hardship upon the 
large cattle owners, because the remaining land will still be open 
to free range, and the owners of the large herds can also subdi- 
vide their stock and let portions of the same out to graze upon 
the leased lands. It would result in a new impetus to homestead 
settlement, for settlers would locate homesteads in order to have 
the benefit of the appurtenant leasehold right who could not afford 
to make the attempt to live on 160 acres of land in a locality 


| where the great sheep and cattle owners would consume all of the 


surrounding pasturage. : ; 
Many of the arid States are already trying the experiment of 
leasing State lands on their own account, and although these 


| leases have not been in existence very long, the results in some of 


1e change from free grazing to the leasing system was attended ! 
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the States Would indicate that the leased State range is already 
very much better than the public land in the same locality that 
has been subject to free and- indiscriminate grazing. 

The subdivision and exercise of proper care in the management 
of this immense area of pasture land is even more important in 
my judgment than the question of irrigation, for nearly all of 
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the arid lands can be made to produce pasture, while compara- 
tively a very small portion can ever be used successfully in rais- 
ingirrigatedcrops. The leasesnot being transferable, the amount | 
of each lease being limited, the range would be preserved and at 
the same time protected from monopoly. 

It is proposed in the bill that corporations shall not be permitted | 
to lease. The reason for this is evident. A corporation is not a 
settler and has no family or home. Corporations can be created | 
without number, and if leases were open to corporations under | 
this bill they could readily locate tracts of 320 acres without 
settlement and then take leasehold privileges of 3,200 acres each 
appurtenant to their holdings, and effectually prevent the settle- 
ment of large areas that under this bill would become the home 
of ranchers. Under existing laws homesteads in the public 
lands are provided for farmers; this bill will open up the way for 
pastoral homesteads in a region where ordinary cultivation is not 
practicable. 

I believe if this bill should be enacted into law it would be fol- 
lowed by very considerable increase in population in all the arid 
States. because we would have practically a new form of home- 
steader—a homestead settler who would take land because of its 
appurtenant rights, feeling confident that upon his homestead | 
and leasehold lands he could be sure of a living for himself and 
family. 

If I am right in my suggestion that intelligent and prudent | 
management would increase the grass product, then it follows 
that more cattle could be supported upon the same amount of | 
land than under the present entire lack of care, system, and 
method. 

In Oregon the wheat farmer raises a wonderful quantity of | 
grain to the acre; but the good farmer there only raises two crops 
in three years or one crop in two years and gives his land the 
benefit of a year’s summer fallow. The Hebrews recognized that 
the land, as well as man, must have periodsof rest. Pastures, too, 
must have rest from time to time or they will become worthless.’ A 
lessee will consider his own self-interest in the care of the grazing 
lands that he may control, and by shifting his cattle from time 
to time will allow the restoration of the native grasses. Regions 
where the herbage was once very rich have become desolate. 
Under proper care they can be again restored. 

The grass of the land is the life of theland. Grass is the healer | 
that covers the scars of nature. Grass makes all the difference | 
between a desert and a meadow. 
of the first importance to the whole people of the United States. 
I earnestly plead for their care and restoration. 

The bill which I submit to the consideration of the country is 
as follows: 


| 


i 
| 
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A bill (H. R. 14108) to grant grazing privileges to homestead settlers and | 


holders of small farms in the arid and semiarid land region, and for other 

purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the purposes of this act are to give to home- 
stead settlers and holders of small farms the opportunity, in the arid region, 


to improve, use, and protect the grass upon the public domain in the vicinity | 


of their holdings, so as to prevent the further deverioration and the monopo- 
lization of the range by the owners of large herds of live stock; and the 
rules and regulations to be made and promulgated by the Secretary of 
the Interior under this act shall be made with reference to its purposes as 
defined in this section. 

Szc. 2. That so much of the arid and semiarid public lands not capable of 


irrigation as may be necessary for the purposes of this act may be leased for ' 


stock-grazing purposes, subject to the right of homestead, mineral, and other 
lawful entry under existing laws. Said leases shall be made under such rules 
and regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior and 
for the purposes of and subject to the limitations of this act. 

Sec. 3. That all leases shall run for a period not exceeding five years. 
Such leases shall be limited to an area of not exceeding 3,20 acres to any 
one person, and such leases shall not be assignable or transferable, but in 
cass of the death of the lessee shall inure to the benefit of the estate or 
legal representatives of suchlessee. Such leases shall only be made toactual 


homestead settlers or to freeholders whose lands are in the vicinity of the | 


lands to be leased by them. And the holder of a homestead prior to patent 
may obtain a lease for not exceeding ten times the area of land included in 
his said homestead, and the owner of lands in freehold may in like manner 
and under like restrictions acquire a lease for ten times the amount of his 
said freehold, but in no event to include more than 3,200 acres for any one 
lessee under this act. 

Sec. 4. That during the continuance of any lease made under this act the 
lessee may fence the leased land or protect the same from trespass in any 
other lawful method. 

Sec. 5. That no corporation shall be entitled to any lease under the provi- 
sions of this act. 

Sec. 6. That where there are twoor more persons eligible to acquire leases 
under this act who may desire leases upon the same land, and there is not 
enough public land in such locality to supply the said applicants, then such 
lands shall be apportioned among such applicants under rules and regula- 
tions to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 7. That the lands to be leased under this act shall be classified and 
graded by the Secretary of the Interior into six classes, and the annual 


rental shall be 1, 2, 3, 4,5, or 6 cents an acre, according to class or grade, | 


payable at such times and in such manner as may be prescriped by the said 
Secretary. The proceeds of such leases shall be paid into the Treasury of 


the United States. 
Src. 8. That nothing in this act shall prevent the lessees or other persons 
and corporations from the privilege of grazing their stock upon the public 
jands not included in such leases. 
Sec. 9. That nothing in this act shall a 
forest or other reservations: Provided, ° 


EP. 
at the Secretary of the Interior, 


The pastures of the West are | 


ly to or change existing law as to | 
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under rules and regulations to be made and promulgated by him, may make 
and collect such charge per capita as he may determine for each horse, sheep, 
| orother animal which he may permit to graze within the forest reservations. 


Sec. 10. That when any mineral, homestead or other lawful entry is made 
upon leased land the lease shall be canceled thereon under rules and regu- 
lations to be provided by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 11. That in leasing under this act the regulations shall provide for 
the reservation of watering places and streams where practicable, so as to 
render the same accessible oa the leased lands in the vicinity; and such 
regulations shall also provide for the necessary right of way across other 
leased public lands in order to enable any lessee to have access with his 
stock to and from the lands leased by him. 

Sno, 12. That leases may be renewed for further terms: Provided, That in 
renewing such leases the right to prorate by ether applicants under section 
6 shall be a 

Sec. 13. That this act shall take effect from and after its passage, but shall 
not be put in operation in any State or Territory until proclamation shall 
have been made by the President to that effect, which proclamation shall be 
separately issued as to each State and Territory: Provided, That no such 
proclamation shall issue as to any State or Territory until the legislature of 
such State or Territory shall by resolution request such action. 

Sec. 14. That the net receipts after payment of the expenses cf administra 
tion, arising from the leases under this act, shall be set-apart as an irrigation 
= so 8s expended in the State or Territory in which the same shall be 
collected, 





Eulogy on Death of Hon. Peter J. Otey. 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DAVID H. MERCER, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Sunday, June 29, 1902. 


Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the Hon. Perer J. Orry, latea 
member of this House from the State of Virginia, and in pursuance of the 
order of the House heretofore made, the business of the House be now sus 
pended to enable his associates to pay fitting tribute to his high character 
and distinguished services. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 

Resolved, That as an additional mark of respect at the conclusion of these 


| exercises the House do adjourn. 


Resolved, That the Clerk be, and he is hereby, instructed to send a copy of 
these resolutions to the family of the deceased. 


Mr. MERCER said: 
| _ Mr. SPEAKER: My presence here to-day is because of the friend- 
| ship and respect I had for the deceased during his service in Con- 
gress, and until a few moments ago I had no intention of adding 
| words to those so fittingly contributed by my colleagues as addi- 
| tional evidence of my love and respect for him and for his memory. 
Mr. OTEY was an associate of mine on the Committee on Dis- 
| trict of Columbia, and during the years we served together I 
| found him in daily attendance at committee meetings, ever mind- 
ful of the interests of his constituents and his country. He ex- 
amined very carefully all bills referred to him for consideration, 
| and in the hearings before the committee and in the discussions 
of measures brought before us for action he exhibited a deep 
knowledge, and his advice and suggestions were valuable and in- 
| structive. 
| On the floor of the House he was a unique character, especially 
in debate. He very seldom occupied the attention of the mem- 
_ bers by speech, but when he did his associates were prepared for 
| an entertainment both amusing and instructive. His wit was 
| refreshing. We always enjoyed it, even when it turned against 
| Republicans, collectively or individually. In the closing days of 
| Congress Mr. OTEY was a prominent figure in songs and jollifica- 
' tion, and none of us will ever forget his rendition of ‘ Dixie, 
one of his favorite songs. The Southern accent, the gesticula- 
tions, and the dance steps made his rendition of *‘ Dixie ’’ inimit- 
able. Se. 
Otey was always young. Age in years never made him old in his 
associations. He loved children and always entered into their 
sportsas one of them. He never forgot that he was at one time a 
boy, and he was full of excuses forthe pranks of youth. The young 
men and women of his acquaintance found in him a companion 
and a friend, and were never chagrined by severe censorship 00 
his part. Thus he obtained their confidence and officiated as their 
advisor, leading them into paths of rectitude and wisdom, rather 
| than along the highways of recklessness and failure. _ 
| Mr. Orry was a patriot. Although he and six of his brothers 
| joined the Southern Confederacy and fought bravely and per- 
sistently for the stars and bars, when that unfortunate war came 
to a close he became a better American citizen than ever before, 
and in spite of the wounds and ailments received by him as 4 so! 
dier in the Confederate army he was ever ready to fight for the 
| Stars and Stripes. 
Of late years Major Otey realized that he would leave 
earth upon a sudden call. Only a few days before his deat 
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and I attended a banquet in Baltimore and he then informed me 
that his heart was bothering him and he was obliged to be very 
careful in his diet and comportment. That night at the banquet 
table he spoke as one realizing his near approach to another 
world. His words wereeloquent, full of feeling, and left a most 
intense impression upon his auditors. 

He referred to the boys in blue and gray who had gone before 
him, told of their patriotism and loyalty, and rejoiced that peace 
now reigned in the Republic, and that his eternal prayer was 
that never again should the country be embroiled in civil strife. 
He congratulated himself that he was at peace with all man- 
kind. The announcement of his death was a sudden shock to 
his many friends as well as to his family, but it was only another 
reminder that none of us are here permanently and that we 
should be prepared at all times to receive a summons from the 
Great Master. Our friend is gone, but the world is better be- 
cause he lived in it. 


Civil Government for the Philippine Islands. 


SPEECH 
oF 
HON. CHARLES N. FOWLER, 
OF NEW JERSEY, ~ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 26, 1902. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (8. 2295) temporarily So provite for the 
administration of the affairs of civil government in the Philippine Islands, 
and for other purposes— 

Mr. FOWLER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am fully aware that this measure will be | 
reported back to the House as it came into this committee, and | 
yet I desire to here and now register my protest against one of | 
its provisions and to express the hope that when the bill comes | 
from the conference it will be immeasurably improved by the | 
omission of the sections with reference to banking. 

Should an intelligent and careful student of our monetary his- | 
tory set out to draw a measure containing those propositions—I | 
will not dignify them by calling them principles—which have | 
with the greatest degree of certainty led to disaster, he would, 
undoubtedly, produce this identical scheme of banking. 

The most remarkable thing to me is how the committee could 
have helped avoiding it, unless perchance it was placed here as | 
an antidote to something worse, even as deadly poisons are some- 
times used as antidotes to still more deadly diseases. 

If, therefore, happily, by chance or design, this vicious scheme 
shall have the effect of destroying the still more vicious scheme | 
of the free coinage of silver contained in the Senate bill, we shall | 
have escaped two unspeakable evils—the Scylla and Charybdis of | 
Philippine legislation. 

If I desired to call down upon the Philippine Islands the curse of 
curses, I should doom them to the silver standard, with the free 
coinage of silver. If I desired to raise a certain and complete bar 
to all progress and prosperity, I should subject them to the schemes 
and chicane of the bullion brokers, whose limit is measured by | 
the last farthing of profit. 

_ The free-coinage scheme contained in the Senate bill gives the | 
lie to three of the most notable and glorious educational cam- | 
paigns in American history, and reverses by legislative enact- 
ment three deliberate judgments rendered by the American peo- 
ple at the polls. 

Instead of a brave advance, it is a cowardly retreat. May God 
grant that no such humiliating spectacle shall ever be charged to 
the Republican party, whose progress in monetary reform has 
been slow, but always onward and upward, and never backward 
and downward. 

The coinage provisions of the House bill, though not without 
criticism, look in the right direction and are incomparably prefer- 
able to those in the Senate measure, which must prove, if enacted, 
= vt scourge and withering blight to that struggling 
eOple, 

It American civilization is to be the salvation of the Filipino, 
you will lift him further and faster by the adoption of American 
money than by any other force. 
an will teach him the lessons of the flag, and impress upon him 
ti a - = and glory of the Republic, while the theoretical instruc- 
teeoanl e schools is making comparativel slow progress; for 

ough no American coin will he be filched of his legitimate gain. 
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Establish in the Philippine Islands the gold standard—the stand- 
ard of the whole commercial world—thus placing them beyond a 
daily bullion tribute to the money changers, and you will start 
the Filipino on the sure road to a perfect confidence in the Ameri- 
can people and in the justice and honor of our Government. 

That French writer, indeed, spoke the truth when he said: 

** The finances touch everything. help everything, and conclude 
everything. They are in the State what blood is in the human 
body. If it circulates, it carries along with it motion and life; if 
it stops. it paralyzes and death supervenes. Good organization, 
good administration, a good condition of the finances exert, there- 
fore, imperiously, everywhere and always, a positive, healthful, 
and vivifying action upon the government of a country and the 
prosperity of its people.”’ 

How important, then, that we give to the Filipinos the best 
we have, not the worst we could conjure up were our purpose 
to undo and ruin them. 

But let no man suppose that even the best we have can not be 
greatly improved, and indeed it must be,if we are to take the pre- 
eminent place in the financial world we are in all other respects, 
entitled to occupy. 

Good as many of our people think our financial system is, if 
indeed we have any financial system at all, and proud of it as 
some of us in our ignorance pretend to be, it is wholly un- 
worthy of our intelligence, inadequate to our needs and unsuited 
to the commercial conquest of the world upon which we have 
entered. 

Mr. Chairman, regarding this a most fit occasion to point out 
how we should adjust our finances and improve our banking and 


| currency conditions if we would win grandly and hold our place 


ermanently, I shall beg the indulgence of the committee while I 
ay before it those changes which I deem important, indeed essen- 
tial, would we escape our annual currency panics, eliminate a 


| perpetual fear felt by everyone, secure a banking system coordi- 


nated to the needs of our time, and place our standard of value 


| beyond question or cavil. 


In the United States Senate, on March 18, 1834, Daniel Web- 
ster said: 
** Credit is the vital air of the system of modern commerce. It 


| has done more, a thousand times, to enrich nations than all the 


mines of the world. It has excited labor, stimulated manufac- 
tures, pushed commerce over every sea, and brought every nation, 
every kingdom, and every small tribe among the races of men to 
be known to all the rest. It has raised armies, equipped navies, 
and, triumphing over the gross power of mere numbers, it has 
established national superiority on the foundations of intelligence, 
wealth, and well-directed industry. Credit is to money what 
money is to articles of merchandise.”’ 

If these words were true in 1834, how much fuller they are of 
meaning to-day. 

The total clearings of the whole country last year were one hun- 
dred and eighteen and one-half thousand millions, or $118,500,- 
000,000. Those of New York City alone were more than $77,000,- 


| 000,000, and only 44 per cent of them were paid in cash, while the 


clearings during five hours on May 10 were more than $598,000,000. 

Such gigantic transactions in credit call for a solid and endur- 
ing foundation, a foundation about which men have no occasion 
to think, rather than a foundation about which they never cease 
to think, and that with the greatest solicitude and profoundest 
apprehensions. 

Again, the clearings of 1901 were $32,000,000,000 or nearly 40 
40 per cent greater than the clearings of 1900. Our clearings were 

73,000,000,000, or nearly 150 per cent more in 1901 than they were 
in 1894, only seven years before, when they were $45,500,000,000. 

Have we a currency system that automatically adjusts itself to 
these widely varying needs? Let the experience of every autumn 
answer. 

The commercial transactions of to-day are in the millions, 
where yesterday they were measured by the thousands. Are our 
financial institutions suited to these marvelously changed condi- 
tions? 

Our trade now encircles the globe, and our foreign transactions 
approach $2,500,000,000. 

Should not American banking, under the egis of the Govern- 
ment, follow every commercial missionary as he exploits the 
markets of the world for the products of American labor? 

Mr. Chairman, never was there greater need than we now have 
of a financial system, built upon principles as unvarying and im- 
mutable as the law of gravitation. 

Eighty millions of the most intelligent, ambitious, and _pro- 
ductive people in the world, converting their talent and toil into 
$18,000,000,000 of products every year, which, in their swift and 
ceaseless changing from mine and mill and from forest and farm 
to the ever increasing wants of a grandly advancing nation, send 
the exchanges bounding beyond the $100,000,000,000 mark, are 
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entitled to, need, and must have something more and other than 
tentative monetary conditions, subject every two years to a 
party vote, and dependent almost every hour on the caprice or 
fancy of a Secretary of the Treasury. 

The infinite and almost immeasurable commerce of this coun- 





try should be grounded upon and anchored to the world’s stand- | 
e transaction, however small or | 


ard of value, and yet not a singl 
however great, of the countless trades involved in the whole $118,- 
000,000,000 of exchanges must now be proved in gold coin. Indeed, 
nowhere does gold beara direct compulsory relation to the busi- 
ness of the country. 

The currency tools of smaller trade, as well as those of the larger 
commerce, should spring into being with each transaction and re- 
turn to their source upon the completion of their mission. 


These instruments of trade should always be equal to the needs | 
of business, and always as good as gold, because convertible into | 


gold upon the demand of the holder. 

The banks of the country should prove the soundness of their 
credits by daily gold-coin redemptions. 

Our banking system should be such as to make every dollar of 
money or credit available at the point where most needed, and 
that without charge or discount, if we are to have a mechanism 
of the highest utility, greatest economy, undoubted stability, and 
the most perfect efficiency. 

In 1800, when our population was 5,308,483, our money in cir- 
culation was $26,500,000, or $4.99 per capita. The per capita 
circulation gradually increased throughout the century, from 
decade to decade and from period to period, being $6.96 in 1820, 
$10.91 in 1840, $13.85 in 1860, $19.41 in 1880, $22.82 in 1890, $26.94 
in 1900, and to-day it stands at $29. 

Generally speaking, I assume that the amount of money in cir- 
culation among the people has fairly represented their needs at 
the respective periods, although there have been times of redun- 
dancy alternating with scarcity, owing to conditions which led 


to unfortunate legislation or to unwise legislation which itself | 


developed unfortunate conditions. 


In 1800 the people led a plain, frugal, and practically an inde- | 


pendent life; each family, in the great majority of cases, produc- 
ing all it ate, wore, and used, and, therefore, the need of money 
was slight indeed. 

To-day the life of the average American citizen is one of com- 


plex and interdependent relationships; no one producing what 
he himself eats, wears, and uses, but selling his product for cash 
with which to buy the things he needs. 

Not until 1860 did the factory system make its appearance, but 


since then it has completely changed the order oy things. The 
transformation is going on to-day at an amazing pace, and we are 
sweeping on, confounding the whole civilized world with our 
achievements. 

In 1800 we were 5,000,000 of distinctively agricultural people, 
limited to a narrow strip of land fringing and fretting the Atlan- 
tic. To-day we are nearly 80,000,000 of as distinctively a manu- 
facturing and commercial people, the products of our shops going 
to the ends of the earth, and the world being our field of action. 

At home, from raw material to finished product, we buy and 
sell in amounts annually aggregating nearly two hundred billions; 
while our exchanges for commodities alone with the outside world 
approach the two and one-half billion mark. 

With what equipment in our financial arrangements and bank- 
ing facilities are we carrying on our own gigantic mechanism of 
production, as we throw down the gauntlet of commercial su- 

remacy throughout the world to all comers? 

Have we taken the last caution that will protect us against the 
destructive violence of overproduction and its consequent reac- 
tions 

Are we prepared to measure swords 
when the last ditch is reached and the 
hand-to-hand fight? 

Let us see 

To-day our per capita circulation is $28. No one can tell 
whether under the operation of wise economic laws it ought to 
be greater or less than that amount. But since it has gradually 
increased throughout a century we are bound to assume in all 
discussions of the matter that the amountis normal and certainly 
should not be less. 

The measure reported by the Banking and Currency Committee 
has been drafted with the distinct purpose of meeting certain 
dangerous conditions springing out of the war legislation of the 
sixties and the political legislation afterwards, by which both 
the Republican and Democratic parties alike were trying to do 
something for silver. 

No one before the civil war and subsequent to the adoption of 
Constitution had ever suggested the issue of fiat money. It was 
not even thought of during the war of 1812. The United States 
notes were born of an actual or supposed necessity: even those 
defending the issue at the time declaring that only the jeopardy 


vith our competitors 
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| of the life of the nation could justify them, and that their early 


retirement should follow. 

The national bank note system which we have had for nearly 
forty years was constructed with a view of making a market for 
United States bonds at a time when it was extremely difficult for 
the Government to dispose of its sucurities. 

When silver began to fall in price and there came to be a large 
profit in free coinage by the Government. wisdom and patriotism 
gave way to cupidity. ignorance, and political cowardice, and by 
main strength we forced into our monetary system more than 
$600,000,000 of legal-tender silver, of which to-day more than 
$390,000,000 are governmental fiat as distinctly and certainly as 
are the $346,000,000 of United States notes which went forth 
with the apology of necessity stamped upon them and bearing the 
solemn pledge that with that necessity their existence should end, 

In 1878 our population was 49,598,000 and our per capita circu- 
lation was $15.32. On April 1, 1902, our population was 78,777,000 
and our per capita circulation was $28.59, making a total increase 
in the money in circulation of $1,433,415,564. 

The national bank note circulation in 1879 (see Appendix A) 
was $313,786,342, and on February 25, 1902, it was $314,439,680, 
resulting in an increase of only $652,338 in bank notes during a 
period of nearly twenty-five years. The gold increase amounted 
to $857,.653.828, and the increase of silver amounted to $527 .547.429 
in standard silver dollars; while the balance of about fifty mil- 
lions was in subsidiary coin and Treasury notes. Practically, 
then. this great increase of more than $1,400,000,000 was in gold 


and silver, there having been no increase in paper currency worth 


considering in this connection. 

The average increase in our population during the last five 
years has been more than 1,600,000 each year. Since our present 
per capita circulation approximates $30, there must be in the suc- 
ceeding years an annual increase in our circulation of about 
$50,000,000 if we are to maintain our present average circulation. 
From what source shall it come? (See Appendix C.) 

Will our present system of finance (if indeed you can dignify 
it by calling it a system) automatically bring into use the requisite 
amount of money to meet the constantly growing needs of our 
people? If it will not, to what legislative legerdemain are we to 
resort in the future to provide the legitimate requirements of 
trade, the currency tools with which to perform our vast com- 
mercial work? 

Before we proceed to inquire into the source of any addition to 
our money supply in the future, let us fix three facts clearly in 
our minds: 

First. Thatour per capita circulation has increased from $15.32 
in 1878 to $29 to-day, or has nearly doubled. 

Second. That theaverage increase since 1878 has been $60,000,000 
per annum. 

Third. That this whole amount, to all intents and purposes, 
has been in gold and silver alone. 

As already pointed out, to maintain our present average will 
call for an increase of at least $50.000,000 in circulation every 
year, which is $10,000,000 less per year than the average increase 
of the last twenty-four years. 

Whenever any bank, finding that it is maintaining its circula- 
tion at an actual loss, proceeds to retire its notes and quit that 
part of its business because it is unprofitable, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, fearing the dangers of a currency panic, with pa- 
triotic impulse, honest intent, and evidently determined purpose 
to prevent the harm necessarily incident to an unnatural contrac- 
tion of the currency, such as is now going on by the retirement 
of national-bank notes up to the maximum limit allowed by law 
of $3,000,000, feels compelled ether to blackmail the banks into a 
retention of their circulation by threatening to withdraw Govern- 
ment deposits, or to bribe them, on the other hand, with promises 
of Government deposits. 

Under the present pressure and in the light of prospectiv 
shall we proceed to purchase $600,000,000 more of silver? 
we buy one dollar more of it? Shall we reverse the positive an l 
overwhelming verdicts of 1896 and 1900? Even the silver Demo- 
crat will not ask for a reconsideration in 1904. Free silver, with 
all the changes rung upon it and the infinite differentiations and 
marvelous subtleties practiced upon it, is now ancient history, 
for the entire world has adopted the gold standard. 5 

Shall we return to the dream of perpetual motion in money 
making and set the wood-pulp mills to grinding and the cylindet 
presses to humming the sickening song of ready-made suc 
only to come again to a rude awakening and find ourselves +2 
more in sackcloth and ashes? (See Appendix E.) 

Have the terrors of 1893, the last horror of fiatism, been so 500? 
forgotten? 

When coinage became a governmental function the subtle sin 
of debasement was practiced by kings, robbing their subjects 
under the cover of seigniorage. : = 

From the time when Solon so reduced the silver in the drachma 
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that 133 pieces were only equal to 100 of the older coin, down 
through the Greek, Roman, English, French, German, and all 
other debasements, the penalties paid have been certain, uniform, 
and full of bitter experience. 

But the debasement of a coin is only a pilfering, pocket-picking 
business compared to paper fiatism, which is open brigandage. 

Make haste to recall the story of fiatism during the reign of 
Louis XV under the inspiration of the lawless John Law, and 
look off into the boundless and bottomless pit of misery and suf- 
fering indescribable into which the French Republic plunged 
through the revolution of 1789. 

Anyone who has ever read the history of our own colonial 
times, noting well the varied attempts to make something out 
of nothing, and with a charitable extenuation for financial ex- 
periments, considering the heroic struggles under insurmounta- 
ble difficulties, may feel inclined to approve, in such instances, at 
least. the old axiom, ‘‘necessity knows no law,’’ but must, at the 
same time, be impressed with the fact that natural law recognizes 
no excuses or palliating circumstances. Her penalties are im- 
posed with an unerring and inexorable hand. Her exactions are 
requited only when the last sin is blotted out and the last infrac- 
tion is mended. 

So, with hearts filled with gratitude, every thought clothed 
with pride and every word crowned with splendid encomiums 
upon the achievements of the immortal patriots of the sixties who 
saved the Republic and made the nation, let us take our stand to- 
day where they stood, when, only, as they declared, to save the life 
of the nation, they capitalized the governmental will and sent 
forth its fiat as a legal tender, carrying the solemn promise to the 
recipient that when the rainbow of peace appeared in the heavens 
and the showers of prosperity again visited the land the plighted 
faith of the nation should be redeemed. 

Nearly forty years have come and gone with their splendid 
harvests, and the annual tithe has not yet been set apart to keep 
that plighted faith, because of Republican and Democratic party- 
cowardice. 

is there a man in this broad land to-day who would, if he could, 
increase the $346,000,000 of United States notes to $350,000.000; 
increase them, indeed, to the extent of a single dollar? If so, let 
him give a single reason for the issuance of that single fiat dollar 
that will not apply equally as well to the issuance of a thousand, 
a million, a billion, and so on to infinity itself. 

No; we will not add a single greenback to the nation’s fiat 


pledge which is already gangrened with the cowardly fear that | 
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are supposed to have had in circulation in the United States in 
1860, $200,000,000 of gold coin; but this, too, had disappeared be- 
fore 1879; and therefore, there went out of the United States in 
the eighteen years between 1860 to 1879, all told, gold amounting 
to more than a billion dollars. (See Appendix F.) 

Again, from 1880 to 1896 we produced $700,753,000 of gold: but 
we retained of this amount only $247,736,758. Therefore, it is 
clear that other factors than production determine the destination 
of gold. 

Equally fallacious and misguiding is the other proposition that 
a large and favorable balance of trade will insure a gold supply. 

From 1879 down to April 1, 1902, inclusive, our exports have ex- 
ceeded our imports by $4,844,130.228, and our gold production has 
amounted during the same period to $995,083,000, and yet our ac- 
cumulation of gold has only reached the sum of $879,350,000. 

If both propositions were correct, our accumulated stock of gold 
ought to be $5,839,213,228, but it lacks five billions of such amount. 

For authoritative information I desire to call your attention to 
the following communication from the Bureau of Statistics: 

“TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
‘* BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 
** Washington, May 8, 1902. 

**Srr: In response to your request, I have to inform you that 


| during the period from June 30, 1878, to March 31, 1902, inclusive, 


the total value of imports of merchandise was $17,170,746,499, 
and of exports of merchandise $22,014,876,827, showifg an « 
of exports over imports of merchandise of $4,844,130,228. 
‘*According to the figures of the Director of the Mint, the tot 
product of gold from mines in the United States during calend: 
years has been as follows: 
From 1879 to 1900, inclusive 
1901 (estimate) -...... 


xcess 
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195, 083, 000 


‘**'To the inclosed sheet of imports and exports since 1790, [have 
added figures of the first nine months of the fiscal year 1902, and 


| brought the totals down to date. 





the people would not approve of any act to redeem and keep their | 


honor unsullied. 

If we could only appreciate the American character and take it 
for what it is really worth, instead of basing our action upon 
what we fear it may be, the public welfare would be better con- 
served and more highly advanced. Let us remember that the 
American character is sound at the core and stands for intelligence, 
honesty, and courage. 

Would to God that we could more fully comprehend this fact, 
this saving grace of the nation, and that we were more in the 
habit of linking our fortunes to an overwhelming sense of pub- 
lic duty rather than an overweening anxiety for personal and 
temporary party success! We are too tenacious of what we fear 
or suspect or possibly think the people want, and have too little 
respect for convictions, of which we ought to know they would 
approve, if we were only frank and brave enough to courageously 
appeal to them. 

_That we shall have no more of legal-tender silver, or any other 
silver for more than a half century, there is no possible doubt. 
hat we shall not add a solitary fiat paper dollar to the $346,- 
000.000 now in cirenlation, everyone knows. 

I hen, from whence must come the annual increase of $50,000,000 
to keep pace with our growing population? 

It must be made up either of gold or of bank notes. 


** Very respectfully, 
“J. N. WHITNEY, 
** Acting Chi ft of Bureau, 
‘* Hon. CHARLES N. FOWLER, 
** House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.”’ 


In confirmation of the assertion that the production of gold and 
favorable trade balances do not even suggest how much gold a 


| country is accumulating, I desire to call,the attention of the com- 


mittee to the following facts: 

‘The Reichsbank of Germany had gold and silver combined 
in 1877 amounting only to $106,262,000. Im 1886 its gold alone 
amounted to $91,630,000, and in 1895 reached $167,695,000; but 
for the past four years the amount has stood steadily at about 


| $135,000,000, although the deposits and note issues combined have 


increased from $379,643,000 to $488,392,000. 
‘*Tt should be observed in this connection that the Reichsbank 


| of Germany has increased its gold by purchase as it has needed 


it, and precisely as it has purchased any other commodity for 
which it had use. This is evident from the fact that Germany 
does not produce any gold worth mentioning; her production for 
the years 1898, 1899, and 1900 aggregating only $73,600, while 


| her imports of merchandise have exceeded her exports, since 


1 1872. by $4.857 sf 


313,000. 
‘*The Bank of England, which holds the commercial reserves 
of Great Britain, had $93,397,868 of gold in 1870, and has 


| $192,082,770 to-day: yet England produces no gold to speak of, 


_ Can we confidently and reliably depend upon gold to meet our 
increased requirements for the tools of trade so long as the pres- 
ent fnancial situation continues? 

‘here are very many who erroneously suppose two things: 
_tirst. That because we produce a vast quantity of gold we 
fail have enough to meet our own requirements, shipping away 
only what we do not want. 


nd. That if the balance of trade happens to be largely in 
‘avor we shall have sufficient gold for all our needs. 
With reference to the first proposition, viz, that the production 
‘ quantity of gold far in excess of our needs will insure our re- 
quired supply, let it be distinctly understood that this will have 
no more effect upon the actual supply of gold for our monetary 
purposes than an amount of corn, beef, wheat. cotton. iron, or 
manufactured goods of the same commercial value would have. 
_ From 1860 to 1879 we produced $879.350,000 of gold, but we had 
in the country in 1879 only $20,000,000 of gold. Nay more, we 


Ol 
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her production for the years 1898, 1899, and 1900 aggregating 
only $6,600, while her imports of merchandise have exceeded her 
exports, since 1870, by $26,864,715,152. 

‘*From this statement of fact we are compelled to conclude 
that the Bank of England treats gold like any other comm 
buying just so much as and no more than its constantly in 
commercial credits require. 


lity, 


ising 


‘The Bank of France, which furnishes the reserve for all the 
commercial credits of France, had of gold and silver c ed 
in 1870 only $218,225,100, and in 1881, when the two metals were 
first separated in its accounts, had $116,688,500 in gold and 
$235,363,500 in silver: but to-day the amount of gold on hand is 


$465.168,600, and of silver $213,438,700. 

‘*It is to be cuserved here, as in the case of Germany a1 
Britain, that France, too, must purchase gold like any other 
mercial commodity, taking only as much as the obligations of tl] 
Bank of France require as a reserve to assure public confidence 


and to guarantee the credit business of France; for France pro- 
duces no gold whatever, and her imports of merchandise since 


>> 


1870 have exceeded her exports by $4,347,325,000. 
‘This vast accumulation of gold by three great commercial 
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nations, which produce no gold to speak of, and notwithstanding 
adverse merchandise balances amounting in the aggregate, dur- 
ing the last thirty-one years, to $36,069,853,152, would seem to be 
proof absolute that the banking interests of a country will amply 
protect all commercial credit if there are no unwise laws to inter- 
fere with their natural functions.”’ (See Appendix H, Appendix 
I, and Appendix J.) 

** There are,’’ says Macleod, *‘ three great economic quantities, 
products, bullion, and debts, all seeking to be exchanged, all 
flowing from where they are cheaper to where they are dearer.”’ 

He asserts that there are seven causes for the transmission of 
bullion: 

** 1. The balance of payments to be made to or by it (speaking 
of England). 

‘2. By the state of the foreign exchanges. 

**3. By the state of the currency. 

‘4. By remittances made to this country, as the commercial 
center of the world, to meet payments due to other countries. 

‘5. By the political security of this and neighboring coun- 
tries. 

‘**6. By the state of the money market or the comparative rates 
of interest in this and neighboring countries. 

‘7. By the free and prohibitive commercial tariffs of this and 
foreign countries, as they permit or forbid our manufactures to 
be imported into them.”’ 

Again he says: *‘ It used to be the common delusion of mercan- 
tile men that gold was only sent to pay a balance arising from 
the sale of goods, and that it must cease of itself whenever these 
payments were made. But this is a profound delusion.”’ 

‘* The exact balance of exchange between the United States and 
foreign countries is not easily determined, and this has made it 





difficult to judge of the real reasons controlling the movements | 


of gold to and from this country. The great excess of exporta- 
tions of products and manufactures during the past four or five 
years would appear to indicate that the general balance was in 
favor of the United States. 
at work to change, or at least to mask, the usual consequences is 
evident from the very erratic gold movements.’’ (The Bankers’ 
Magazine, June, 1902, p. 794.) 

Certainly, enough evidence has been here adduced to demon- 


strate beyond the point of doubt or cavil that gold isa mere com- | 


modity in the world’s commerce, like wheat, corn, beef, pork, 
cotton, and iron; and yet, in a single sense, it is unlike any one of 
these in the following respect: 

It is the one commodity that is accepted in exchange for any 
other commodity anywhere in the world; and, therefore, all na- 
tions upon the gold standard are customers for this commodity 
up to the limit that will supply their commercial credits with a 
proper reserve, if their credit merchants or banking power are 
responsible for the creation and protection of that reserve; other- 
wise the entire mass of gold may disappear and the commercial 
credits be left without ample protection, if not, indeed, without 
any protection whatever. 

It may be assumed, without any fear of successful contradic- 
tion, that the United States is absolutely without a natural and 
responsible guardian of an adequate reserve for our commercial 
credits. Indeed, a step further may be taken and the assertion 
confidently made that there is not, economically speaking, a 
commercial reserve in the United States at all. 

On the other hand, there is no doubt that there is now more 


gold in the United States than would be required to constitute | 


such a commercial reserve. But this fact would not protect us 
against a panic this fall, this summer, or even next week, if, for 
some unforeseen reason, a startling or considerable amount of 
gold should be taken away from us. 

The same subtle powers and unseen and unknowable forces 
that kept and brought only $879,350,000 gold here from 1879 to 
1902, notwithstanding the facts that the production of gold in 
the United States for that period amounted to $995,083,000 and 
the balance of trade in our favor for the same years was $4,844.,- 
130,228, may silently but surely take away $500,000,000 more, or 
all we have, simply because there is no self-interested and legally 
required power to protect and prevent, when the draft comes. 

Is the American memory so short that it does not recall that we 
had $332,351,306 of gold in the Treasury in September, 1888, and 
yet were compelled to put into that seemingly bottomless pit 
$294,164,290.79 more by February, 1896; making a total of $626,- 
515,596 of gold coin that practically went into and out of the 
Treasury by compulsion during the short space of seven years? 

In the light of this experience, is there much ground for jubi- 
lation over the fact that there is in the Treasury to-day gold 
amounting to nearly $600,000,000; when we recall the fact that 
we do not have the slightest control over its movements and that 
a still larger amount proved as evanescent and as elusive as a 
midsummer dream, between the years of 1889 and 1896? 

With all our superabundant gold and matchless prosperity, it 


But that there must be other causes | 
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|is certain that we are living, nay, slumbering, in a fool’s para- 
dise, and may, at almost any moment, be suddenly and rudely 
awakened; because our financial system is only a fair-weather 
craft, wholly unsuited to carry, in a violent commercial storm, 
the vast sail of credit it now seems to so steadily sustain on the 
unruffled sea. 

Although we added $857,653,828 in gold to our money supply, 
from 1879 to April 1, 1902. can anyone say with intelligent assur- 
ance that we shall add as much, or any, indeed, in the next twenty 
years? 

We must not forget that American ambition and American en- 
terprise now girdle the earth. The control of the shipping inter- 
ests of all Europe has been transferred to New York. We shall 
hold the securities, upon which we must pay in consumable com- 

modities, in gold, or partly in each. 
| Americans, too, are tunneling London in every direction for 
miles around, building trolleys in the Holy Land, railroads in 
China, and yearly expending hundreds of millions in other 
countries, all to be paid for in gold or its equivalent in consum- 
able commodities. 

Instead, therefore, of adding a single dollar to our money sup- 
| ply from our production of gold or the favorable balance of trade, 
| vast as it is, we may even lose what gold we have at any moment, 
and the Government again be forced to enter the market for a 
few hundred millions, using, as the proper agent to buy it, the 
credit merchants, who ought to be compelled by law to furnish 
sufficient gold to test and prove at every nightfall the character 
of their credits. 

However, as the law now stands, while gold may be added to 
our present money supply inthe future, we may also lose all that 
we have at present unless the Government shall buy more. 

Having pointed out that no part of our yearly requirement of 
$50,000,000 will be supplied by purchases of silver or by fiat issues, 
and that we may have less gold instead of more, it remains to in- 
quire how such requirement shall be supplied. 

A single source remains, and that is the natural one, namely, 
How, then, shall the banks supply this needed 


'the banks. 
currency? 

There are three systems, all equally safe, and each one has its 
advocates. None but an absolutely safe currency will be con- 
sidered, for none other will do. 

So long, however, as the demand obligations of the Govern- 
ment continue outstanding, these three systems are equally 
dangerous to the credit of the nation. The United States notes 
| being retired, for no other course will be sane and safe, we may 
proceed untrammeled to test the various systems of bank notes, 
the only legitimate source of currency remaining to us, and de- 
termine, if we may, the comparative economy and utility of each. 
| In all three systems the bank notes are redeemed upon demand in 
gold coin. 

They are the gold-coin note, the bond-secured note, and the 
credit-note systems. 

First, allow me to call your attention to the gold certificate or 
gold-coin note system, of which the Bank of England is the only 
| representative, although we ourselves issue gold certificates both 
| at the United States Treasury and atsome of our clearing houses. 
Since there is no law in this country compelling banks to re- 
| deem any of their obligations in gold coin, and, therefore, no pos- 
sibility of a commercial reserve in gold coin, we can not have a 
| gold-coin bank note, although we may have and use gold certifi- 
cates, which are merely warehouse receipts, and, therefore, onl) 
| obtainable so long as the gold happens to remain in this country. 

Unlike our Government, which has no relation to business or 
commerce, neither receiving deposits nor lending money, the 
| Bank of England is charged with the responsibility of keeping 
sufficient gold in England to prove an adequate commercial re- 
serve for all her credits. To this end the bank manipulates an 
fixes the rates of interest, and is the controlling factor in the ex- 
change markets of London, where the transactions of the entire 
world are cleared and settled. 

Under present conditions, therefore, it is clear that we can not 
have a gold-coin note similar to that of the Bank of England 
even if we preferred it. ; 

Second. We must choose then between a bond-secured note, 0° 
which our present bank note is the only illustration in the world, 
except in the Transvaal, and a credit note, which is the bank note 
of every other civilized country. ’ 

But can we retain the present bond-secured note even if we de- 
sired to doso? Let us see. E 

Only a few days ago the Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, Secretary ©! 
the Treasury, said: ‘‘ This bond system must soon come to an 
end.’’ Did he speak advisedly? eens 

For six months the banks have been retiring their circulation 
as fastas the law permitted. Why? Because it was unprofitable 
to hold the bonds which have been deposited to secure the notes. 

It is not a question with the banks whether our present notes 
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are needed in the business of the country, but whether it will pay 
them to continue to speculate in the bonds. 

In other words, ours is a bond-speculating system and not a 
currency system. That this should be so is most natural, for it 
was created during the civil war for the express purpose of mak- 
ing a market for Government bonds, and a speculation in bonds 
it has ever since continued to be. 

From 1881 to 1890, during a period of only nine years, while busi- 
ness was expanding in all directions, the banks contracted their 
note circulation from $320,200,060 to $122,928,084, or $200,000,000, 
simply because it was unprofitable to hold the bonds. 

Again, from 1899 to 1901 the banks expanded their note circu- 
lation from $290,345,567 to $323,863,597 simply because they saw 
a good speculation in the new 2 per cent bonds, which have since 
risen to $110, at which price the banks are now selling out to re- 
alize their profits. 

But no one can justly criticise a bank for selling its bonds and 
taking its profits, for to hold them means a continual loss. 

When you are informed that the amount of national-bank notes 
redeemed at the United States Treasury last year was $147,487 ,000, 
or about one-half of all those outstanding, and that notes remain 
in the vault of the bank issuing them a portion of the time, you 
must reach the conclusion that allof our national-bank circula- 
tion is not out all of the time, if, indeed, on the average it is out 
more than half the time, in which event there is a constant loss 
to the banks to hold the bonds now deposited with the Govern- 
ment to secure circulation. 


003 


instead of 6 per cent, which, under the circumstances, was per- 
fectly reasonable. 

To the third borrower, in exchange for his promissory note of 
$1,000, the bank delivers its credit notes, and by so doing only 
lends its credit, which is well known, and will be accepted by 
anyone, thus answering every commercial or business purpose of 
the gold coin or the bank note secured by Government bonds. 

But, in the case of the credit notes, since the bank has parted 
with no actual capital, its legitimate charge would be limited to 
the insurance of the loan and the cost of transacting the business, 
or 2 instead of 6 per cent. 

This is the reason why money, to use the ordinary phrase, be- 
comes cheap in localities where deposits are large. Generally 
speaking, nine-tenths, or 90 per cent, of all deposits are in some 
form of credit, being checks or drafts, and, therefore, do not 
involve actual money, for the use of which an extra charge must 
always be made. 

Being driven as we are, then, to bank notes as the only sure and 
reliable source for the necessary currency or tools with which to 
do our commercial work, do we want to make those tools as ex- 
pensive as possible or as cheap as possible? 

France, with a population of 38,500,000, has more than $800,- 
000,000 of bank notes in circulation. Shall we, with nearly 80,- 
000,000 of people, or more than twice the population of France, 


| need less than a thousand millions in the near future? 


If we assume that the notes of any bank are kept out only half | 


the time, or half the notes are kept out all the time, there is a loss 
of more than 1 per cent on every issue of bonds, the twos, the 
threes, the fours, the fives, in the locality where money is loaning 
for 4 per cent; there is a loss to the bank of more than 2 per cent 
on every issue of bonds in the locality where money is loaning for 
6 per cent; there is a loss to the bank of more than 3 per cent on 
every issue of bonds in the locality where nf®ney is loaning for 
8 per cent; there is a loss to the bank of more than 4 per cent on 
every issue of bonds in the locality where money is loaning for 
10 per cent. * 


On the other hand, even if you assume that all the notes are | 


kept in circulation all the time, which can not be done, the high- 
est possible profit the bank can obtain on any of the issues of 
bonds is seventy-nine one-hundredths of 1 per cent; while on 
several of the issues in localities where money loans for 6, 8, and 
10 per cent the banks suffer an actual loss, and in one instance 
the loss exceeds 1 per cent.” 

From this it is perfectly clear that the banks will continue to 


of them has the legal minimum, which, on September 30, 1901, 
aggregated $102,329,191. 

Now, mark this, that if the national banks are compelled by 
law to keep more than $100,000,000 of their capital in Government 
bonds, upon Which the income is only about 14 per cent, on ac- 
count of the premium paid, they must lose the difference between 
1.6 per cent on $100,000,000, or $1,600,000, and the local rate; so 
that their net loss on the average rate of 6 per cent’will be $3,400,- 
000, which, directly or indirectly, must be borne by the people. 

This thought naturally and necessarily brings us to consider 
the useless expense of any currency system that requires the de- 
posit of bonds, such as our system. or the deposit of gold coin, 
such as that of the bank of England. 

_ if three borrowers of equal and absolutely unquestioned stand- 
ing visit the same bank to borrow a thousand dollars each, and 
the bank, after receiving their promissory notes, hands over to 
one a national-bank note secured by Government bonds and to 
another gold coin, it is evident that the bank thus far has in each 
case parted with $1,000 of actual property, as it has paid more 
than $1,000 for the bonds securing the bank notes and could have 
only obtained possession of the gold coin by exchanging $1,000 
worth of property for it. 

_ But the bank must charge something for the risk, or for insur- 
ing the credit of the borrowers, and something to pay its expenses 
in transacting the business. 

Suppose the rate of interest charged to be 6 per cent, when we 
analyze it and separate it into its constituent elements we shall 
ind three distinct and characteristic sources of cost: 

First, the capital, equal to 
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Now, it is clear that if we eliminate the cost of capital, we 
sh« uld save two-thirds of the total cost to the borrowers, or 4 per 
cent, and they would then be entitled to have their loans for 2 


* See page 35 of report appended. 
>See page 34 of report appended. 


Shall we want a United States bond-secured bank note, even if 
it is possible, as itis not? Let us see. 

On the 29th day of June, 1901, at the close of our fiscal year, 
we learn from the report of the Comptroller of the Currency that 
the loans of all the various banking institutions of the country 
amounted to $6,491 ,630,743. 

lf we had one thousand million, or one billion, of bank notes in 
circulation it would require an investment of capital, at present 
prices of the 2 per cent bonds, of $1,100,000,000, which must be 
taken from the channels of trade and to that extent lessen the 
basis of credit. 

It would not merely lessen the loanable funds to the extent of 
$1,100,000,000, but, taking the reserves of the national banks held 
at the end of the last fiscal year, which were 26.71 per cent, as a 


| basis, it would restrict loans or deprive the people of credit ag- 


gregating nearly as much as all our present loans, or four times 


| $1,100,000,000, or $4,400,000,000. 


What effect would this additional credit of more than four 


| thousand million have upon the rate of interest throughout the 


| United States? 


Let the advocate of a bond-secured bank note 


| answer. 
contract their circulation as fast as the law permits until each | 


If we shall hereafter demonstrate that the credit note we pro- 


| pose in the bill reported by the Banking and Currency Committee 


is absolutely safe, aye, protected with an insurance fund that will 
guard it for more than a thousand years against any possible 


| loss—that it is the bank currency of the civilized world and has 


always proved itself safe when tried and perfectly adapted to the 
needs of trade under all conditions—it must be admitted that a 
bond-secured currency system is a most useless waste of capital, 
as it is a most expensive and burdensome mechanism for the 
transaction of business. 

As well might we have constructed the Brooklyn Bridge of sil- 
ver when steel was not only much cheaper, but incomparably bet- 
ter for many reasons. 

As well might we construct the telegraph wires of gold instead 
of copper, which is not only vastly cheaper, but incomparably 
better for many reasons. 

A bond security for bank notes is not only an unnecessary and 
wasteful use of capital, but it has never aided in the slightest 
degree in lowering the rates of interest, and has never been respon- 
sive to the ever-varying needs of trade. 

Then why should anyone, as soon as he realizes that our national 
banks are disposing of their United States bonds as fast as the 
law permits and retiring their circulation, have the hardihood to 
suggest that the banks be authorized to deposit other bonds to 
secure circulation? 

What bonds? What State bonds, what city bonds, what rail- 
road bonds, what water bonds, what gas bonds, what electric- 
light bonds? What shall be the limit in this direction? 

Let no man smile at this invoice, for it is in entire harmony 
with the legislation of that period when the so-called free-banking, 
or bond-secured, circulation held high carnival. and we had the 
age of wild-cat banking, and all the ‘* red-dog’’ and ** yellow-dog”’ 
money we ever knew was born of the bond-securing scheme. 

Here, as in everything else. fear is born of ignorance and preju- 
dices; it refuses to listen to the voice of experience, and shuts its 
eyes to the practice of nearly every civilized nation on this globe— 
certainly of all that we should be inclined to follow. 

Upon us, whose duty it is to investigate, rests the responsibility 


for all this waste of capital and for the tragic calamities of the 


people growing out of our vicious system; for in no instance in 
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all our history has an appeal for right thinking and rectitude of | him to exchange them for ten of the bank’s credit notes of $100 


conduct been made to the people in vain. 

They are intelligent, honest, and earnest,.and are entitled to 
something more on our part than self-seeking and cowardly eva- 
sion of that duty which commands us to have convictions grounded 
upon truth. 

Therefore, I submit, in all candor, that, when it is demon- 
strated, beyond the least peradventure, that the system of currency 
proposed is absolutely safe, that it has stood the test of two hun- 
dred years, has never failed when invoked to respond to the com- 
mercial needs of the people, and is the only currency which has 
invariably and universally throughout two centuries proved itself 
the fit tool of trade and the specific remedy of currency panic; no 
man, I say, no man, whatever a craven politician may do, no 
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each. 

Under a rightly constituted banking system this would be 
done without hesitation, for the bank is in precisely the same 
position as to its liabilities whether it has guaranteed ten checks 
of $100 each or has outstanding ten of its own notes of the same 
amount; and the persons who accept the certified checks are in 
identically the same position as those who hold the bank’s notes. 

I submit, therefore, that there is not the slightest difference in 
the checks delivered to the drawee, the certified checks of the 
cashier, and the bank notes delivered in exchange for the checks. 

Alexander Hamilton, with the unerring instinct of a financial 
genius, stated the underlying principle clearly and well when he 


| said: 


man has a right to hesitate for fear lest his constituents may not | 


understand. 

It is for him to lead the way; for him to point out the pitfalls; 
for him to protect against the hidden dangers, the ever recurring 
evils, growing out of false principles and unsound methods. 

In 1695 the Bank of Scotland came into existence, and from 
that day to this the bank notes of Scotland have found as ready 
acceptance as our gold certificates now do. 

No holder of a Scotch bank note, during all that time, has ever 
lost a dollar, and there have been but three bank failures in the 
more than two hundred years that have come and gone; while in 
the United States, since our national-bank system was organized 
thirty-nine years ago but one-fifth of the time the Scotch system 
has been in operation, 404 national banks have failed and proba- 
bly as many other banks organized under State laws. 

Can any conscientious thinker compare these figures and con- 
tinue indifferent to the vast interests of the 5,000,000 depositors 
who have claims against the banks aggregating $8,619,285,110? 

It should not be forgotten that the three bank failures in Scot- 
land, those of the Ayr, the Western, and the City of Scotland 
banks, were all due to extremely bad or dishonest management 
and not to any fault of the system. 

During the reactionary period in English banking, which re- 
sulted in the passage of the English bank act of 1844, certain 
limitations were also imposed upon the Scotch banks, the most 


important one being that by which their outstanding circulation, | 


amounting to $15,000,000, should not be exceeded unless the banks 
held coin equal to such excess. 

The failures of the Western Bank, in 1857, and the City of 
Glasgow Bank, in 1878, reduced the circulation, which had been 
fixed at $15,000,000, to about $13,000,000. The act of April 21, 
1879, relieved the stockholders from unlimited liability except as 
to outstanding notes. For these notes there is still an unlimited 
liability. 

Another important fact, that should not be overlooked in this 
connection, is that the coin reserves against deposits amount to 
more than $135,000,000, and, therefore, the right of note issue 
reaches the considerable sum of $148,783,430, although the actual 
note issue is only $40,435,110. Now, it is perfectly clear that, al- 
though the right of issue is practically unlimited, yet the current 
Gaily redemptions keep the notes coordinated and limited to busi- 
ness precisely as checks and drafts represent actual transactions. 

The all-important truth, that must be indellibly and everlast- 


‘** Every loan which a bank makes is, in its first shape, a credit 
given to the borrower on its books, the amount of which it stands 
ready to pay, either in its own notes or in gold or silver, at his 
option. But in a large number of cases no actual payment is 
made in either. The borrower, frequently by a check or order, 


| transfers his credit to some other person to whom he has a pay- 
| ment to make, who, in his turn, is as often content with a similar 
| credit, because he is satisfied that he can whenever he pleases 


either convert it into cash or pass it to some other hand as an 
equivalent for it. And in this manner the credit keeps circulat- 
ing, performing in every stage the office of money,.till it is ex- 


| tinguished by a discount with some other person who has a pay- 
| ment to make to the bank to an equal or greater amount. Thus 


large sums are lent and paid, frequently through a variety of 
hands, without the intervention of a single piece of coin.”’ 

Though these words were uttered more than a hundred years 
ago, with what prophetic vision did Hamilton anticipate the prac- 
tice of our own time, more than 90 per cent of our vast transac- 
tions being in some form of credit and less than 4 per cent in actual 
coin. 

If the convenienc®@ of the people, in any locality or line of busi- 
ness such as that of the farmer or the manufacturer, prefers the 


| bank note to the deposit and check, the bank note ought to be 


provided for all those whose credit entitle them to the favor of 


| the bank. 





The true bank note is not real money any more than a check is 
real money; each should entitle the holder to the amount it calls 
for in gold coin. 

The great achievements of the Scotch system of credit notes is 
exceedingly well stated by Mr. Charles A. Conant in these words: 

‘**1. It has provided Scotland with an elastic currency adapted 


| to the condition of her industries and adequate in volume to their 


changing needs. 

**2. It has enabled the people to carry on numerous commercial 
and agricultural transactions for which they could not have found 
the necessary quantity of coin, and has economized the locking up 
of capital in the precious metals. 

‘**3. It has made the use of notes of small denominations famil- 
iar and popular, and has taught the people the distinction between 
bank notes as the representatives of credit and the precious metals 
as the measures of value. 

‘*4. It has brought into active use the available savings and 


| capital of the country. 


ingly impressed upon the mind, is that a true bank note does not | 


differ from the ordinary check in the slightest degree. Both are 
forms of credit. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope I may be pardoned if I seem to be prolix 
in demonstrating this truth by illustrations. 

if aman of unlimited means and unquestioned credit secures a 
loan of $1,000 at a bank, he may use the proceeds in one of several 
ways. 

First. He may take a draft on London or on some distant city 
in the United States. 

Second. He may ask the bank to place the thousand dollars to 
his credit, and obtain a pass book to prove it and a check book 
to use it. 
issuing checks, which will in turn be presented by those receiy- 
ing them. 

Third. He may ask as before to have the thousand dollars placed 
to his credit, and call for the pass book and check book. But be- 
fore leaving the bank, suppose he should draw ten checks of $100 
each, payable to bearer, and, stepping to the cashier’s desk, re- 
quest him to certify them, as he desired to pay them to certain 
people who did not know him, although they were well acquainted 
with the cashier and had perfect confidence in the bank. 

A single new element has entered into the transaction, viz, the 
fact that the person who draws the checks is not known in the 
community, and therefore a guarantee of his checks by the bank 
is necessary in order to make them acceptable and give them 
currency in the community. 

Fourth. The same borrower may say, ‘‘Give me credit upon 
the books for $1,000,’’ call for his pass book and check book, and, 
again drawing ten checks, present them to the cashier and ask 


**5. It has afforded an opportunity for entering upon business 
to thousands of poor but honest men and enabled them to lay the 
foundation of a comfortable home and in many cases of a fortune. 

‘*6. It has convinced the people so conclusively of the value and 


safety of the banking currency system that no serious panic has 
ever lasted beyond a few days or has ever affected any of the 


In the course of time he will exhaust his credit by | 


banks except those which were justly the subject of distrust.” 
(Conant’s History of Modern Banks of Issue, p. 155.) b 
Standing out even more conspicuously as a representative of a 
pure credit system, the Bank of France surpasses in some re- 
spects even the Scotch banks, since certain trammels have been 
thrown around the latter in the name of safeguards, because, 
forsooth, the English banks had disastrous experiences due to 


| unwise laws. 


| could be in more perfect consonance with sound banking. 





In 1803, when the charter of the Bank of France was under con- 


| sideration for renewal, Napoleon, with his own hand, inserted 
| in the draft of the bill these prerequisites for note issues: 


** The notes shall be covered either by coin held by the bank, or 


| by notes secured by collateral, or by notes signed by three respo2- 


sible persons.”’ 


That is the law to-day with regard to its note issues. N« oe 
ing could be a truer and safer basis for a credit currency or 10r 
a credit at a bank against which to draw checks. 

There is nothing in the law of France requiring the banks to 
carry any particular reserve; but experience has taught the man- 


agers of the Bank of France that a certain reserve is essential to 


| insure confidence and protect the credit of the institution. 


But the vast reserve of gold carried by the Bank of moenee is 
not a reserve to protect the notes as distinguished from the othet 
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liabilities of the bank, but to protect them in common with all 
the other obligations. 

If anyone supposes that the Bank of France carries $465,168 ,666, 
or more than 50 per cent of its notes, to protect its notes alone, he 
is laboring under a profound delusion, and his dream is rendered 


all this sum as a note reserve it has made no provision whatever 


for the protection of its other demand obligations, amounting to | 


more than $200,000 ,000, 

As well might we say that the banks of Scotland are carrying 
$135,000,000 of gold coin to protect their $40,000,000 of notes, and 
not to protect their other demand obligations, amounting to more 
than $600,000,000. 

Let it be distinctly understood, once for all, that it requires 
just the same reserve to protect $100,000 of deposits, subject to 
check, as it does to protect $100,000 of credit notes; and that there 
is not the slightest difference between them as liabilities, both 
being current accounts and payable upon demand in legal tender 
should the creditor so require. 

In France both the note holder and the depositor stand upon 
identically the same footing, neither being protected more than 
the other by a guaranty fundorapriorlien. Although the notes 
of the Bank of France amount to $814,441,268, or more than five 
times the deposits, which amount to only $157 377,340, the French- 
man has as much confidence in his note as any American has in 
our bank note, or any Englishman in a Bank of England note. 

The note of the Bank of France, however, is the purest kind of 
acredit note. It rests entirely upon the credit of the Bank of 
France and is protected only by its general assets. It hasalways 
been a practically unlimited issue, because the limit has always 


been far above the requirements of trade, being to-day fixed by | 
law at one thousand millions, while the actual issue is only 


$814,000,000. 

In 1903 one hundred years will have expired since Napoleon 
prescribed the basis of this ideal credit note, which has done so 
much to give France the lowest interest rate in the world, thus 
proving that while she has had the cheapest tool with which to 
do her commercial work, that tool has been as good as the best 
in the world. 


| 








The Bank of France has a capital of $35,000,000, and carries a | 


reserve of $465,168,000 gold. 

This capital and gold reserve are, first, to protect all the lia- 
bilities of the bank—the current accounts, deposits, and notes; 
second, to guarantee the parity of gold and silver, and in that 
way the stability of the monetary system of France, and, third, 
to establish a commercial reserve for the protection of all French 
credits. 

The Reichsbank, or Imperial Bank of Germany, was created in 
1875 out of the Bank of Prussia, which had existed since 1765. 

This bank is obliged to hold in its vaults, as security for the 
amount of its bank notes in actual circulation at any time, one- 
third in current German gold, government certificates, or in bul- 
lion or foreign coin (the pound fine being reckoned at $348), and 


: | United States bank, granted February 25,1791. 
ridiculous when he is reminded of the fact that if the bank holds | 
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only perfect instrument of modern trade, 
credit. 
In the very morning of our national life our experience began 


whose cornerstone is 


| with a true credit currency issued under the charter of the first 


Theact was drawn 
by Alexander Hamilton and signed by George Washington. 

This bank could “ establish offices wherever they shall think 
fit in the United States for the purpose of discount and deposit 
only;’’ and the act further provided that ‘‘ the total amount of 
the debt which the said corporation shall at any time owe, 
whether by bond, bill, or note, or other contract, shall not ex- 
ceed the sum of $10,000.000°’ (which was the amount of its capi- 
tal), ‘‘ over and above the moneys then actually deposited in the 
bank for safe keeping.”’ 

The right of note issue, then, by the terms of the act was 
measured by the capital; and yet in 1811 the balance sheet showed 
only $5,037,125 of notes out, although the bank had the right to 
issue $10,000,000. 


First bank of United States tatement of « ( ij ‘ 
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At the end of twenty years there were only eight branches, 
located at New Orleans, Savannah, Washington, Charleston. Nor- 
folk, Baltimore, New York, and Boston, together with the home 
office at Philadelphia, although they could h i 
wherever they shall think best.’’ 

The curse of unreasoning partisanship was abroad in the land 
then as now, and a renewal of the charter was defeated in the 
House by a single vote, the motion to postpone indefinitely being 
carried by 65 to 64. The vote in the Senate was a tie, and the 
question was decided by George Clinton, Vice-President, voting 
against it. 

Every note of the bank had been equal to coin in all parts of 


‘ establis offices 


| the United States, and when it was liquidated the shareholders 


the balance in discounted notes which bear a maturity of three | 


months at the longest, and on which the names of three or at least 
two persons, known to be responsible, stand as indorsers. When 
the circulation exceeds the metallic reserve by the arbitrary 
amount of $112,500,000, a tax of 5 per cent is imposed. 

No bond or guarantee fund stands between the note holder and 
possible loss. In case of the liquidation of the bank the note 
holder and the depositor stand on the same footing. 

Here is atrue credit currency, with a basis and a relation to 
the deposit identical with that of the Bank of France to all in- 
tents and purposes, the only essential difference being in the 
nominal limit upon notes of the Bank of France and the 5 per 
cent tax imposed, under certain conditions, upon notes of the 
imperial Bank of Germany. 

Throughout the year of 1900 the metallic reserve averaged 
71.77 of the note issue and 49.48 of the total obligations of the 
bank, consisting of current accounts, deposits, and notes. 

Che entire capital of $37,500,000, with a surplus of $10,125,000 
and a metallic reserve of $140,000,000, not only serves the purpose 
of protecting the bank’s own liabilities, but is considered as the 
commercial reserve of German credits; therefore he who assumes 


that the entire metallic reserve is intended to protect the notes of | 


the bank utterly misapprehends its purpose, for if the law made 
ho requirement whatever, the reserve would not be a single 
mark less. Laws more powerful than written statutes control 
the motives and policies of the managers. 

om hile neither bonds nor gold coin are set apart to specially pro- 
tect the bank notes, does any American suppose that the German 
people hesitate to take them, or do not accept them with all the 

a he may possess when boasting of the American bank 

oe 

‘ Cri ssing the Atlantic, let us review the history of credit notes 
4 our Own country; anc. we shall find that during a period: of 


received $434 per share, or a premium of $34, the par being $400. 

In his message of December 5, 1815, James Madison urged a 
second United States bank as the proper instrumentality by which 
we should again resume specie payments, and immediately his 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Dallas, submitted a detailed plan. 

The second United States bank, with a capital of $35,000,000, was 
chartered by act of April 10, 1816, which contained these words: 

‘*The total amount of debts which the corporation shall at any 
time owe, whether by bond, bill, or note, or other contract, over 
and above the debt or debts due for money deposited in the bank, 
shall not exceed the sum of $35,000,000.”’ 

Thus it will be seen that the issue of notes was limited to the 
amount of the capital, and by the act they were redeemable in 
coin. The directors were authorized to establish branc] 

When the partisan rage of Jackson over the Portsmouth br: 
appointment had obscured every public consideration, the worl 
of destruction began, which resulted in tearing down an institu- 
tion of great usefulness, and setting back the evolution of a sound 
system of banking and currency for nearly a century. 

For, evade it as we may to-day, the time will come when the 
underlying principles of that institution will be incorporated into 


the laws of the land, and every bank will be compelled to redeem 
its obligations in gold coin. Then the banks will take their place 
among the financial institutions of the world, and their notes will 


once more be accepted throughout all the civilized parts of 
earth. 

In 1829 Jackson assumed the duties of the Presidential offi 
James Parton, his eulogistic biographer, in speaking of the United 
States Bank at this time, says: 

‘Its capital was thirty-five millions. The public money de- 
posited in its vaults averaged six or seven millions; its private 
deposits, six millions more; its circulation, twelve millions; its 
discounts, more than forty millions a year; its annual profits, 
more than three millions. There were 25 branches in the cities 
and towns of the Union. * * In every county of the Union, 


the 


A 


| in every nation on the globe were stockholders of the United 


States Bank. One-fifth of its stock was owned by foreigners, 
one-fourth of its stock was owned by women, orphans, and the 


seventy years, wherever tried, credit notes proved themselves the ' trustees of charity funds, so high, so unquestioned was its credit, 
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Its bank notes were as good as gold in every part of the country. 
From Maine to Georgia, from Georgia to Astoria, a man could 
travel and pass these notes at every point without discount. 


Nay, in Sweden, Paris, Rome, Cairo, Calcutta, St. Petersburg, | 
the notes of the Bank of the United States were worth a fraction | 


more or less than their value at home, according to the current 
rate of exchange. They could usually be sold ata premium at 
the remotest commercial centers. It was not uncommon for the 
stock of the bank to be sold at a premium of 40 per cent. 
rectors of the bank were 25 in number, of whom 5 were ap- 
pointed by the President. The bank and its branches received 
and disbursed the entire revenues of the nation.’’ 

Principal items of resources and liabilities of the Bank of the 


jrom 1817 to 1840. 


Uniled States 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and Banking 


























The di- | 
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The bank notes of this institution were pure credit notes, and 
yet were good for their face in gold not only at every point 
within our borders, but at every commercial center the whole 


world round. Can you say as much for the national-bank notes 
to-day? 

The Bank of Virginia was chartered January 13, 1804, witha 
capital of $1,500,000, the shares being apportioned as follows: 
Three thousand five hundred to Richmond, 3,000 to Norfolk, 2,25 
to Petersburg, 1,000 to Fredericksburg, 525 to Winchester, 450 to 
Staunton, and 525 to Lynchburg. 

‘**The bank was well managed and was highly successful. Its 
notes, all payable in gold, had wide circulation and were at only 
one-quarter of 1 per cent discount in New York.’ (Knox's 
History of Banking, p. 528.) 

Again,the Farmers’ Bank was chartered by Virginia February 
12, 1812, with $2,000,000 capital.and had branches at all the above 
places except Richmond and Staunton. k 

One after another, six branches were established by the same 
State, and were, indeed, great institutions, holding the complete 


| confidence of the people. 


‘* The law provided that the total amount of the paper circula- 
tion of these banks should never exceed five times the amount of 
the coin in possession and actually the property of the bank. If 
the coin of the bank was reduced below one-fifth its circulation 
it was required to stop all discounts until the ratio was restored. 
As a matter of fact, some of the banks issued as high as 8 to 1, 
These banks were subject to inspection by committees of the 
legislature, and sometimes examinations did occur. They were 
made the occasion of a dinner in the directors’ rooms, and the 
figures were discussed over the champagne. 

‘*The banks at such times kept their coin reserve up by keep- 
ing the discounts down. It isreported that at such periods drafts 
drawn on New York were placed in a safe to make up the bal- 
ance and called ‘coin.’ Be that as it may, there is no case on 
record where a bank of circulation and deposit failed, and it is 
claimed by those acquainted with the banking of that day that no 
one ever lost a dollar by a Virginia bank note previous to 1861, 
and they were at a discount of only one-quarter of 1 per cent in 
New York.’’ (Knox's History of Banking, p. 531,) 

‘*One of the branches of the Farmers’ Bank of Virginia was 
located at Blacksburg, a small village of two or three hundred 
inhabitants in Montgomery County, which is a blue-grass grazing 
region of country as fine as any in the world. This branch had 
a capital of $60,000 and a surplus of $50,000; that is, it had $110,000 
of resources. But it had out its notes to the amount of $146,274, 
and it kept in its vaults only $29,555 of specie against these notes. 
With capital, surplus, and notes it had, therefore, $256,000, but 
its deposits were but $7,042. It had out loans, however, amount- 
ing to $227,000, which, added to the coin on hand, about balanced 
its resources. 

‘* Now this trifling deposit account had a deep meaning. It 
means that the farmers around, who borrowed the bank’s money, 
did not take their loans in the form of credits on which they 
checked. It means that they took the bank’s notes and put them 
in their pockets and carried them home and paid them out to 
their neighbor, and as everybody had confidence in the bank, 
whose managers were the leading people of the community, no- 
body ever thought of going to the bank and demanding redemp- 
tion of their notes in coin, so that once out they remained out 
indefinitely and circulated around among the people, performing 
the function of money as well as the purest of gold dollars. Tlie 
result was that they could so multiply their capital that they 


| could afford to charge very low rates of interest, and the people 


Year. discounts Stoc’s. Real estate. houses 
1817 $3, 485, 195 OR en edanee msiele be a 
Isis 41.181. 750 9, 475,962 |.......... $175, 201 
1819 55, TS6, 268 DE Bs cin wetetceonice 433, 808 
1820 41.401, 158 Se PET Tet cdaecn sews 1, 206, 626 
182] 30. G5, 199 DTD Te ccies unease, 1, 886, 72 
ISP 28.061. 169 13. 318, 451 $563, 480 1,855, 946 
1823 30, 736, 482 11, 018, 552 626, 674 | 1,956, 764 
1824 38, 492,084 10, 874,014 1, 302,551 1, 871, 685 
1a25 31,812,617 18, 422, G27 1, 495, 159 | 1, 852, 985 
1826 33, 424, 621 18, 303, 501 1,848, 354 | 1, 792, 870 
i827 30, $37, 866 17, 764, 359 2,039, 226 | 1, 678, 192 
1828 3, G82, G05 17, 624,559 2,205, 40 1, 634, 260 
1829 BY, 219, G02 | 16, 099, 099 2,345,539 1,557,355 
1830 40), 663, S05 11,610, 290 2, 886, 397 1,444, 801 
ek 44, 082, 057 8, 674, 681 2, 629, 125 1,344, 761 
te 66, 293, 707 2, 200 | 2, 136,525 1, 159, 637 
1IS38 a iliadatiiadbiad SD Li csenceccecdus | 1, 855, 169 1,181, 071 
RR hart scnai tease aerial usted SE So dint a ntantadiich 1,741, 407 1, 189, 125 
ISSD CID Ricisicenectectiins auc 1, 760, 2 | 1,218, 896 
LR26 ae 1, 486, 551 967, 404 
S37 a ae i i es 816,855 420, 244 
i tin otto mebocniate Soka aiee! 45, 256, 571 14, 862, 108 1,061, 663 443,109 
_. a ee 41,618, 637 17, 957, 497 1, 054, 523 424, 382 
i eee) 36, 839, 593 16,316, 419 1, 228, 630 610, 504 | 

Due by ¥ 

Teasr Reson . Due from Notes of aah 

Year. a State banks. State banks Specie. 
i ices tia ieee al teal di aaa 587,201 | $1, 724, 109 
Rete $1, 033, 682 1,837, 254 | 2,515, 949 
1819 621, 667 1,877,909 2, 666, 696 
a ie Ce A 261,548 1, 443, 166 | 8, 392, 755 
1821 83,548 677,022 7,643,140 
II isan tltieiisenalcctdlnns tnd 1, 107, 6837 917, 629 | 4, 761,299 
SS 24, 599 766,248 | 4,424,874 
1824 1,424,020 705,173 | 5, 813, 694 
1825 24,178 1, 056, 224 | 6,746, 92 
1L&26 471, 524 1,114,831 | 8, 960, 158 
a 460, 686 1,058, 483 » 6,457,161 
1828 355, 740 1,447, 386 | 6,170,045 
eae 7% ae 482,240 1, 298,578 | 6,098, 138 
1830 be ok a ae 1, 520, 553 1, 465, 047 7, 608, 076 
I ie land ected eet one | 2, 383,531 1, 494, 506 | 1), 808,047 
1832 91,668 2,171, 676 7, 088, 023 
SE eter PERE. 3, 106, 833 2,292, 655 | 8, 951, 847 
ee eee 1, 801, 669 1, 982, 640 | 10, 039, 237 | 
1835 1,922, 498 1, 506, 200 | 15, 708, 369 
1836 73,171 1, 736, 491 8,417,988 | 
I cid ncsacthcurusthis inca aindaasiaillcesdatinietaleuneuteas 1, 2,638, 449 | 
1838 ' 3,770, 842 
Rg sich cdis ate ietedagdis eemnbatbaeina ee eaee ee & 4,153, 607 
1840 1 1, 469, 674 

LIABILITIES. 
Due to 
| Due to : 
‘ Circula- . ; bankers Other lia-’ ,... 
Year tion. |, Deposits. | State | andothers| bilities. | Capital. 
ANKS. in Europe. 

1817 RR RS as eee ee $35,000,000 

















8,350,448 | 12,2 2 I an rte nell 35, 000, 000 

6,563, 750 5, 792, 86 Ts a a 25.000, 000 

3.589, 451 6.2 = 2.058.460 |........... £5,000, 000 

4. 567,053 7 ‘ EE Babies nana 85,000, 000 

5,578,782 | 8,075,152 |......- 2,040, 000 35,000, 000 

4,361,058 7, G8o, O80 |....0« OT ce 85, 000, 000 
4.647.077 | 13,701,906 |........- 1, (20, 000 35,000,000 | 

6, 068,394 | 12,083,364 Ri SD Ickes menses , 000 

9,474,987 | 11,214,640 |......... GO Acwaccoce , 000 

8,549,409 | 14,320,186 : 280, 056 10, 000 

9.855.677 | 14,497,330 ($1, 697, 401 Sn Sadie awesbos , 000 

11, 901,655 | 17,061,918 ‘ | 1,447,748 000 

I ki I el >, O00, 000 

26 , 287,041 ek ee 85, 000, 000 

7 PE SN a oR, hme 35, 000, 000 

: EE Be aks Gouicee ck. Sele 35, 000, 000 

a SR I I ed 85, 000, 000 

I I I i 5, 000, 000 

2B 3422 | 5,061,456 | 2,000,004 |_._........./.-.......-.. 5, 000, 000 

11,447,968 | 2,332,409 | 2,254,598 | 6,926,964 |...........| 35,000,000 

8: 6, 768,067 | 2,616,713 | 4,957,201 | 12,492,084 $7,987,484 | 35,000,000 
839. 5, 982,621 | 6,779,394 | 3,061,895 | 12,770,000 | 9,260,351 | 35,000,000 
1840. 6,695,861 | 8,338,521 | 4,155,366 | 4,971,619 | 8,119,468 | 35,000, 000 


| | 


generally had an abundance of money at most reasonable rates. 
(Address of William L. Royall, before the Convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association, 1898.) 

The legislature of Kentucky, in the session of 1833-34, granted 
a charter to the Bank of Kentucky, with $5,000,000 of capital and 
the privilege of six branches. Charters were also granted to the 
Northern Bank of Kentucky, with a capital of $3,000,000, and the 
Bank of Louisville, with a capital of $5,000,000, each institution 
having the power or right to issue notes to double the amount 0! 
their capital. 

While the Northern Bank of Kentucky liquidated in 1895 and 
the Bank of Louisville was merged into the Southern National 
Bank in 1899, the Bank of Kentucky had in the latter year a cap- 
ital of $1,645,000 and a surplus of $1,103,000, giving indubitable 
proof that no one had ever suffered because of its branches oT 
power of note issue. And there it stands to-day, occupying the 
building it purchased from the United States Bank, a monument 
to the sound principles upon which it was founded. : 

It may be most fittingly observed before passing that when = 
May, 1837, the blighting wave of suspension swept from New 
York across the country, these three banks of Kentucky hel 
$1,900,000 in specie against $3,300,000 of notes in circulation—a2 
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object lesson for those who may possibly fear that banks can not 
obtain sufficient coin to-day to protect the notes they are per- 
mitted to issue. 

In 1858-59 the general assembly of the State of North Carolina 
chartered ‘‘The Bank of North Carolina,’ with a capital of 
¢9 500.000, the power to have branches, and the right to issue its 
notes in double the amount of its capital, but not to exceed three 
times the specie on hand. 

Branches were established at Wilmington, Fayetteville, Tar- 
boro. Windsor, Milton, Charlotte, and Morganton. 

In November, 1859, the statement showed that the bank held 
&683.842 in gold and only $13,148 in silver, or a ratio of 52 to 1. 
On October 20, 1860, the circulation was $1,311,301 and the specie 
$490,714, or a little more than $3 in specie for every dollar in cir- 
culation. 


In 1859 the Bank of Cape Fear held $481,550 in specie, against | 


¢1.922.309 of circulation. The Bank of Wilmington held $66,462 
in specie, against $498,642 of circulation. The Bank of Fayette- 
ville held $61,104 in specie, against $233,375 of circulation. 

What a splendid exhibition this array of figures furnishes of 
the right principles of banking! I hope that every banker in 
the United States and every layman who is compelled to bor- 
row or is inclined to think about the subject of finance may read 
the charter and the by-laws of the Bank of North Carolina and 


State Bank of Indiana, 












| 1835. 1840. | 1845. | 1850. 1855. 
; 
RESOURCES. | | 
Loans and discounts -.......- $1, 434, 790 $2, 912, 619 $1, 830, 181 $1, 709, 935 $1, 024, 648 
Bills of exchange -..........- | 876,175 704,628 1,197,435) 2,414,951 3,654, 132 
Real estate, etc. .............- 19,510 204, 805 848, 169 364, 233 177, 825 
Due from other banks. -....- 759,660 335,505) 638,699 598,014) 929,425 
Notes of other banks .....-.- | 672,073) 195, 724 84,188} 355,585) 292,736 
Other securities............../..- .---.-| 1,082,968 663, 133 224, 842 238, 208 
SD Sa cuks wbincékabeecsieceies | 97,811) 1,022,963 1,079,368) 1,197,880 1,223,199 
LIABILITIES. | 
NIL cc cetuaabtceeus 1,199, 778) 2,690,000) 2,878,894) 2,082,959) 2,150, 107 
| Surplus. -..- I ee 170,000, = 275,839 = 375,239) 750,678) 1,228,301 
Public deposits aeoaesencl aan an . 2 ; 
Individual deposits -_........ 379,543; 309,248) 359,265) 556,482 599,177 
Due other banks--__.........- 28, 415 154, 423 45, 656 112,175 120, 666 


| Circulation 


fully understand the profound meaning of the above figures in | 


the light of the times and circumstances. 

The very year that Jackson made his violent attack upon the 
United States Bank the legislature of New York passed what is 
known as ‘the safety-fund act,’’ which became a law April 2, 
1829. 

sy that act the banks were required to pay into a safety fund, 
to be held by the comptroller and treasurer, a tax on the capital 
stock at the rate of one-half per cent per annum, until the amount 
paid in was equal to 3 per cent of the capital. They could issue 


notes to double the amount of their capital, while their loans | 


could not exceed two and one-half times their capital. 

From 1829 to 1841, notwithstanding the panic of 1837, no bank 
which had been organized under this law failed. The chancellor 
of the State, in construing the statute, unfortunately held that 
the safety fund, which was only intended by the author of the 
plan to protect the note holder, was applicable also to the other 
debts of the banks. 

The Commissioners, commenting upon the decision, said: 

“This peculiar feature of the law does not seem to have been 
generally understood either by the public at large or even by those 
engaged in the business of banking, and great doubtis entertained 
in regard either to its justice or its expediency. * * * The 
safety-fund act was primarily designed to secure bank-note 
holders, and not depositors or other creditors.” 

The Hon. Millard Fillmore, Comptroller in 1848, stated in his 
report of December 30: 


‘It is therefore apparent that the safety fund would have pro- | 


vided an ample indemnity to the bill holder. had it not been ap- 
plied to the payment of other debts of the bank than those due 
for circulation.”’ 

But the notes issued under this safety-fund system of New 
York were of a purely credit character, and would have proved 
safe beyond any peradventure but for a misinterpretation or mis- 


The black shadow cast upon the commerce of the country by 
he persistent attacks of President Jackson upon the United 


i 
q+ 
, 


‘tile plains of the Mississippi Valley; and not until 1834 did 


ates Bank projected itself over the Alleghenies and upon the | 


In liana take the first intelligent step forward by incorporating | 


‘lhe State Bank of Indiana.’’ 

The Bank of Indiana, which became a model, was chartered 
with a capital of $1,600,000, and the State was divided into 10 
es ae increased to 17, there being a branch of the 
ANnK in @ach, 


Under its charter the bank could receive deposits, buy and sell 
gold, silver, bullion, and foreign coins, discount commercial 
paper, and issue bills payable to bearer—a true credit note. A 


forfeiture of 124 per cent was imposed upon all notes not redeemed 
In colin, 


* The system did not meet with the success that the principle would seem 
) Warrant, and this was chiefly due to the attempt to make all the debts of 
mR le banks chargezbie to it. The heaviest failures took place be- 
we Je change was made in the law by which the circulating notes alone 
er eemed from the safety fund. ‘The history of the fund from 1829 to 


tk 


red 


unons of the incorporated banks had been applied to redeeming the 
meen the insolvent institutions they would have been ample for the pur- 
pose and would have made the circulation of the safety-fund banks more 


ure than that of the banks under the free-banking system. (Knox's His- 
tory of Banking, p. 412.) 


| right to establish branches and to issue notes. 


’ period of nearly forty years, indicates that if, from the first, the con- | 


Jsdnbdeibocdauenad | 1,534,020 2,835,902) 3,667, 495 3, 548, 267 3 


, B97, 251 


The institution was hardly under way when the panic of 1837 
broke upon the country. The New York banks suspending com- 
pelled the Indiana bank to follow in order that it could protect 
itself. John Jay Knox says: 

‘* No bank in the country stood higher than did the State Bank 
of Indiana during the panic. In all the Western and Southern 
States its notes cothmanded a premium, and in the East were 
taken at asmall discount. * * * Its loans were made in small 
amounts and scattered all over the entire State, thus affording 
the greatest possible measure of relief.’’ 

Great as was the success of this splendid institution, the Jack- 
sonian Democrats, coming into power, at once began an assault 
upon it precisely as their leader had laid the ax to the roots of 
the United States Bank. 

The Indiana Democrats failed to destroy the Bank of Indiana, 
but succeeded in passing a general banking law permitting banks 
to be established upon filing with the auditor of the State the 
bonds or other evidences of debt of the Federal Government or 
of any of the States as security for the notes to be issued. 

The State of Indiana itself went into the business of issuing 
notes, and even plank-road companiesissued them. The Indiana 
State notes could be had for 60 cents on the dollar, and were 
called ‘*red dog.’ The plank-road notes and others of similar 
value were called ‘‘ blue pup.’’ 

The Bank of the State of Indiana, organized in 1855 with 
twenty branches to take the place of the Indiana State Bank, 
maintained the same high standard as its predecessor, going 
through the panic of 1857 without suspension, although every 
private bank in the State, except two at Indianapolis and one at 
Fort Wayne, went down. 


Bank of the State of Indiana, 














|} 1858. 1859. | 1860. 1862. 1864.* 
} j 
-- —— ——_—_—— {— ,— ——EE — 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and exchange. .-.....-- '$5, 154, 548'$6, 213, 659/$7 , 790, 315 $3, 857, 428 $4, 118, 
Real estate, etc ..........---- 257,085) 516,930) 263,949, 241,210 i 
Due from other banks. --.... 982, 731 716,631) 1,152,119) 1,342,104 768, 206 
Other securities.-............-. AB RE ETE ESE SH 407,218 930, 839 
Bills of other banks” -..--.--. 338, 189 264, 964 217,429) 1,233,122 1,258,501 
Specie batein chen ieadaigin gua 1, 685, 894, 1,411,500) 1,917,368 3,472,369 1,417,957 
LIABILITIES. 
ee eer 2, 486, 259/ 2,988, 431 8,354, 200! 2,775,000 
Es iene aw Qininduibhsia bite’ 348, 382 553, 259 1,005, 852) 1,345,663 
Due other banks............ 146, 750 $1, 663 260), 000 91,241 
DEEL, cia etiukdwccedan’ 986,468) 834,188) 1,186,870 2,083,795) 2,755, 688 


Circulation 4,502,848 4,308,286) 5,758,610, 4,975, 882) 1,501,865 





® Before the reports of 1864 were made most of the branches had beenc 
verted into national banks, and others were preparing for the « 
All but three became national banks. 

>Includes United States notes. 


onversionu 


On February 24, 1845, the legislature of Ohio passed a bank 
act. under which the Ohio State Bank was organized with the 
Each branch was 
required to deposit 10 per cent of the amount of its circulation to 
create a safety fund to redeem the notes of any branch that might 
fail. In 1846 there were 17 branches; in 1848, 25 branches; in 
1848, 88 branches, and in 1850, 39 branches. 

The note issues were of a purely credit character, and were pro- 
portioned to the capital as follows: For the first $100,000 of capi- 
tal there might be $200,000 of notes; for the second $100,000 of 
capital, $150,000 of notes; for the third $100,000 of capital, $125,000 
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of notes; for the fourth $100,000 of —_, $100,000 of notes, and 
for each additional $100,000 of capital, $75,000 of notes. 

The evident purpose of the act was to give the people a uniform 
and sound currency, and the plan succeeded admirably. ‘‘ The 
State Bank of Obio was regarded as one of the soundest in the 
country.’’ * 

The essence of the act was in the requirement that the notes 
issued by the respective branches should be redeemed in gold or 





silver coin, the lawful currency of the United States, and in the | 


insurance given of this result by a reserve equal to 30 per cent, of 
which at least one-half should be gold or silver and the balance 
equivalent to gold or silver coin. 

In the fatal 1837 the Bank of the State of Missouri was estab- 
lished, with five branches, located at Lexington, Fayette, Pal- 
myra, Cape Girardeau, and Springfield, and with authority toissue 
its credit notes without limit if it maintained a coin reserve of 
33} per cent. Its capital was $3,450,000, one-half of which was 
owned by the State. 

This was the only bank in the South or West that did not even 
temporarily suspend specie payments. Its credit notes were al- 
ways and constantly redeemed on demand in specie. Indeed, so 
good were these credit notes that they were preferred to specie 
in New Mexico, Utah, and on the Pacific coast; and a gang of 
counterfeiters, taking advantage of their high standing, struck 
off imitations of them in large quantities. 

And yet the issues of the bank never equaled the maximum limit 
of three times the coin held; the amount in circulation in 1856 
being only $2,200,000, while the coin in the vaults was $1,140,000, 
en h it was the only incorporated bank at that time doing a 

‘gular banking business in the State. 

In 1842 the State of Louisiana passed a bank act, which, though 
¢ — in one or two particulars, was nevertheless almost ideal. 
and un rit ‘‘the State, in 1860, stood fourth in banking capital 
and held more specie than any other State except one.’’* 

No limit was placed upon the amount of credit notes the banks 
could issue and no security was specially pledged for their re- 
demption. The virtue and real substance of the act was in requir- 
ing a coin reserve of 33} per cent of all liabilities, deposits as well 
as notes, and confining the loans outside of capital to paper run- 
ning for ninety days or less. 

Not asingle bank organized under this law suspended specie 
payment during the panic of 1857,* and all were conforming to 
the requirements of redemption when General Butler marched 
down the streets of New Orleans. 

Iowa, in the morning of her statehood, was opposed to banking 

as a business, her first constitution providing ‘* that the general 
assembly shall provide for the organization of all other corpora- 
tions except with banking privileges, the creation of which is 
prohibited.”’ 
The constitution also provided that ‘‘The general assembly 
shall prohibit by law any person or persons, association, com- 
any, or corporation from exercising the privilege of banking or 
reating paper to circulate as money,”’ the pe nalty for each of- 
ense being one year in the county jail and a fine. 

But during th¢ anid rvening years down to 1857, when the new 
constitution was framed, Iowa had suffered so severely from the 
bond-secured circulation of Tlinois in partic uli ar, known as “‘ wild- 
cat,”’ ** red-dog,”’ and ‘‘ yellow-dog’’ money, that provision was 
incorporated permitting the legislature to ‘create corporations 
with banking powers, subject, however, to a vote of the electors, 
and also to establish a State bank with branches, founded on 
actual specie basis. 

it was prov ike od that the branches should be mutually respon- 

le for each other's notes; that the stockholders should be liable 
r an additional amount equal to their stock; that the bank 

ald § issue pure credit notes for double the amount of the paid-up 
capital; that in case of insolvency the bill holder should have a 
prior lien over other creditors, and that specie redemption must 
be maintained. 

To secure this solvency beyond peradventure each branch was 
required to deposit with the State bank either coin, United States 
stocks, or a rest-bearing State stocks at their market value in 
New York, but in no case above par. This deposit was known 
as ‘‘ the safe - fund ”’ to redeem the notes of the branches in case 
any of them * failed to do so. In addition, each branch must 
have on hand an amount of coin equal to 25 per cent of its notes 
outstanding and deposits held. 

Here are all the prerequisites of a well-nigh perfect banking 
system; and the result proved the soundness of the plan. 

The notes were so good,’’ an Iowa member 
marked the other day, ** that they would not stay at home.”’ 

When the national banking system was established in 1865 and 
the 10 per cent tax on circulation was imposed the life was 
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choked out of one of the most perfect banking systems that had 
ever existed; and every note of the $1,439, 764 ‘outstanding on 
January 2, 1865, was redeemed without the loss of a single cent 
to the Wolds rs. 


State Bank of Iowa, statement January 2, 1865. 


ASSETS. 








United 
| : > Due 
Locationof |Safetvi...... | 0%! fom Loans | States Other 
branches funds. | >Pecie other | other and dis-| and item 
— , banks banks. | Counts. | State =. 
ine bonds. 
| | 
Burlington $35,500 ($77 | $139,525 | $470,482 $19,100 | $3, 454 
Council Bluffs 68, 000 64. 148 59, 664 1, 824 11,192 
pevespors 25, 000 3147 166,490 | 54, 600 11,376 
Jes Moines 19, 500 , 735 7 10, 000 1. 986 
Dubuque 36, B05 BY 115,955 20). 408 
Fort Madison 19, 000 3.5 
Iowa City _.| 18,000 3. RB 
Keokuk.... ..| 20,000 169, O80 
Lyons City .| 12,500 85, 037 | 
Maquoketa ......| 7,700 30, 608 | 
McGregor 7,000 | 4,984) 8,007 |...... : 58,981 | 
12,000 13, 383 175, 677 
11,000 i 5D. 000 158. 955 
‘ -.--| 12,000 2 é 21, 029 108, 734 
Washington.. 10, 400 10, 674 91, 688 45, 686 192, 877 
Total 308,905 (389,802 1,500, 481 668,511 |2,468, 362 |361,182 | 122,844 


LIABILITIES. 


Due Due to 
other deposit 
banks. ors. 


Circula 
tion. 


Other Total lia 


items. | bilities 


Location of branches. | Capital 











Burlington. -_........ $150,000 | $266,940 | $1,265 | $552,177 $18,810 
Council Bluffs .-.....-. 50, 000 97, 904 ' 57,1355 | 31,530 
Davenport ............. 60, 000 5 7 16, 308 
aaa 78, 000 8d 369 | 10, 684 
Dubuque eae a 150, 000 7 55, 0U5 
Fort Madison ......-...- 77,000 
ees 70, 000 
CN th ic iaek ingsrin ial 80, 000 
Lyons City ......-<<<+- 50,000 | 
Maquoketa............. 25, 000 | 
McGregor.............- 50,000 | 
Mount Pleasant. -....- 50,000 | 90,390 
Muscatine _...........- 58,200 | 64,390 
Oskaloosa micas 50, 000 $1,131 
Washington .:......... 50, 000 48, 003 

OUI ss in cae lataa ieee 1,048,200 1,4 39, 764 34,929 '2,851,462 (245,785 | 5,€20,001 


During all this varied experience in the West and South, there 
was a most conspicuous illustration of a true credit currency in 
process, demonstrating and proving every principle involved in 
adapting it to our 12,000 banks, state and national, should the 
former desire to come into the system. I refer to the Suffolk 
system of New England. 

Here were six States, with laws varying in each, and portions 
of them far more remote from Boston where the Suffolk bank 
was located than any part of the United States is from any other 
part to-day, so far as business relations and convenience a 
concerned, 

There were no railroads, telegraph lines, or long-distance tel 
phones. Indeed, almost every essential to anything like a sound 
system of banking, as observed from the standpoint of to-day, 
was wanting. There was no law requiring a uniform reserv 
There was no law requiring coin redemption. There was no! Ww 
requiring a bona fide capital. There was no check pon the 
amount of notes any bank might issue if dishonestly incline: 

There were, in 1848, 306 banks deriving their authority from 
the six States, and 159 of them did not possess an average capital 
of $100,000; nor was the average capital outside of Boston m 
than $160,000, and including that city it was not more than 
$206,000. 

By 1860 there were 504 banks. There are only 515 natio 
banks to-day in the same States. Can any fair- -minded, impart al 
man deny that the conditions to-day are vastly in favor of be' ; 
ter results? One law for all, a bona fide capital, a required re 

serve, a system of redemption established by law, notes fur Lishe 
by the Government, and a common national supervision all um 
to compel the admission that any system that could prove |! 
adequacy under such adverse conditions from 1840 to 1860 wou 
ertainly approximate perfection to-day. 

Nowhere in the whole range of banking experience have 5 
many things been demonstrated beyond cavil which the stade! 
of this subject wants to know. : : 

To all intents and purposes the possible issues were without 
| limit, the actual circulation in 1840 being only 23 per cent of that 
| permitted, in 1850 only 40 per cent, and in 1860 only 36 per cent. 
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During every year from 1840 to 1860, except one, the note issues 
were greater, and usually nearly double, than the deposits, illus- 
trating with what certainty such a system adapted itself to the 
ever-varying needs of the people who were fortunate enough to 
have it, and how it invariably, with peculiar fitness, met the needs 
of the rural districts, where currency, and not checks, was espe- 
cially required. 

The States of New Hampshire and Vermont had bank capital 
amounting to $8,150,000 in 1850 and notes outstanding amounting 


to $7,300,000, while Boston, with $32,700,000 of capital, had out | 


only $7,500,000 of notes, 
CONTEMPORARY COMMENTS OF OFFICIAL REPORTS ON THE SYSTEM. 


‘‘The currency of this State is of the first order and can not be 
improved, being equal to gold and silver, This is strong lan- 
guage, we admit, yet perfectly true, for every bill holder can on 
demand convert his bills into coin,” 
missioners’ Report, 1841.) 


“Tf there was no check upon circulation there might be some | 7 > cs 
If there wa I ; & | stances, to 5, 4, and even 3 per cent. 


danger, but the frequent redemptions at the Suffolk Bank and 
the rapid communications between different parts of the country 
will prevent any greater circulation than the natural business 
wants of the country will sustain. * * * 
of par redemption seems to be a most perfect regulator upon all the 
New England banks. It would seem somewhat surprising that 


(Connecticut Bank Com- | 


} 








Indeed, this system | 


something has not been adopted in other parts of the country that | 


should produce the same beneficial results.” 
Commissioners’ Report, 1848, ) 

‘‘We believe there is not a more sound and safe currency in 
existence than that furnished by the banks in this State. We 
know of no better system of banking than ours.’’ (Connecticut 
Bank Commissioners’ Report, 1849.) 

“The bills of any country bank, redeemed at par in any com- 
mercial city, will always be current throughout the extent of 
region whose business channels flow to that city. Hence New 
England money is worth more in the cities of New York and 
Philadelphia than the bills of theirown country banks. Vermont 
bills have uniformly borne a premium in the Eastern cities with- 
out loss, while bills of their own States are at a heavy discount.”’ 
(Vermont Bank Commission’s Report, 1852.) 


(Connecticut Bank 


UA. 

“The ‘Suffolk system,’ though not recognized in our banking 
law, has proved to be the great safeguard to the public. What- 
ever objections may exist to this ‘system’ in theory, its practical 
operation is to keep the circulation of our banks within the 
bounds of safety. o sound bank can have any well-founded 
reason for refusing to redeem its bills in Boston, and a bank that 
is not sound can not long do business under that system and 
ceases to be in good credit when it is ‘ thrown out at the Suffolk.’ ”’ 
(Maine Commissioners’ Report, December 31, 1857.) 

‘It is by no means wonderful that a system which has stood 


| the assertion that the former was incomparably the better; 
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(Massachusetts 


any part of the country has ever enjoyed.”’ 
Banking Report, 1865.) 

When the soundness of this system is tested by a comparison 
with the national system of to-day the result more than justifies 
for, 
when you compare the conditions during the twenty years from 
1840 to 1860 with those of the past thirty years, all must admit 
that argument is futile and the conclusion inevitable. 

Mark this, that while a tax of one-eighth of 1 per cent on all 
the notes in circulation would have paid all the notes of failed 
banks from 1840 to 1860, it would have taken a tax of one-fifth of 
1 per cent on all notes out to pay the notes of the failed national 
banks. 

Nor is thisall. The Suffolk system greatly lowered the rates of 
interest and thereby advanced the welfare of labor and brought 
a larger return to the producers through New England. 

‘‘It has been impossible for the banks of discount to find use 
for all their means in discounting good paper, and some, having 
the largest capital, have reduced the rate of interest, in a few in- 
(Connecticut Bank Com- 
missioners’ Report, 1844.) 

If the rate of 3 per cent was allowed in 1844,* what ought it to 
be to-day with our vastly increased capital in the banking busi- 
ness? But the fact is that we have the most expensive banking 
system in the world, which, if persisted in, may drive us from 
the coveted fields of the world’s commerce. 

It only now remains for me to call the attention of the House 


| to one other instance before concluding my remarks upon the 


the test of time and struck its roots so deep as to have become | 


incorporated with and formed a part of our banking system 


should be abandoned with hesitation for one which is new and | 


untried.’? (Maine Bank Commissioner’s Report, 1865. ) 

‘The charters of the banks have been renewed. If the laws 
by which they are constituted the agents of the people to provide 
a currency, and by which their faithfulness in the discharge of 
such agency is secured, remain unchanged, there is every reason 
to believe that the currency of Massachusetts will be for the 
next twenty years what it has been for the twenty years past, as 
perfect as any in existence, as perfect as in the nature of things 
itcan be. No reasonable man, no practical man, no man who is 
not bound hand and foot in the fetters of mere theory, can de- 
sire for the people a currency better adapted to meet all the cir- 
cumstances of a business community than that which has been 
furnished by the banks of Massachusetts for the last quarter of 
acentury. (James B, Congdon, cashier Merchants’ Bank, New 
Bedford, in memorial to governor of Massachusetts, 1851.) 

‘The anomalous feature of the case is that the well-secured bond- 
protected bank issues of New York are at a greater discount at 
‘his point than the apparently unsecured circulation of New 
i gland, including places hundreds of miles off, and inaccessible, 
in &@ Incasure, for compulsory redemption. * * * 

* We said that the Massachusetts currency was apparently un- 
secured, In reality, their bank paper is well secured. The expe- 
rience of the last fifteen years has demonstrated that the losses 
‘rom bank issues in the State of New York are four or five times 
Sreater than in Massachusetts. The system of the latter is better 
than our own.”? (New York Courier and Enquirer, 1854.) 

‘The State parts with these ol yjects of her care and solicitude 
with many regrets, but with a just pride in their career, inspired 
by the belief that their capital has been highly instrumental in 
Promoting the prosperity of the State, and that they have fur- 
lished as good a paper currency, based on individual credit, as ' 


advantages and importance of adopting a system of credit cur- 
rency, and that is the banking system of Canada, where the law 
provides for a guaranty fund of 5 per cent and also makes the 
note a first lien upon the assets of the bank. 

Those of our people who live along the Canadian border and can 
see our own system working to such great disadvantage as com- 
pared with that of Canada are compelled to wonder why we, too, 
do not adopt the natural tool of commerce rather than keep a 
relic of the war which some of us hold good—yes, the best—either 
because we have determined that we will not see, or because, 
though we may see, we fear we shall not be able to convince 
others. 

The currency of the Canadian banks rises and falls with the 
needs of that country from year to year, from season to season, 
from month to month, and from day to day. 

Can any man say that our currency reflects in its amount the 
demands of business? -Must not everyone who has given the 
matter even a superficial thought confess that it is much or little 
according to the speculation in bonds, causing inflation half the 
time and panics the other half? 

From this array of facts, I submit that every quality claimed 
for a credit currency has been demonstrated, proved, and sub- 
stantiated. 

First. That itis sound; and, upon this point, I submit the fact 
that it is the currency of France, Germany, Scotland, Belgium, 
Holland, Canada, Australia, and was the currency of the first and 
second United States Banks, the Bank of Indiana, the Bank of 
Ohio, the Bank of Iowa, all the banks of the State of Louisiana 


| under the act of 1842, and all the banks of New England, 504 in 


number, from 1840 to 1860, 
Nay more, I here and now challenge any member of this House 


to cite a single instance in American history where a single word 
or term of opprobrium or derision was ever used in relation to 
any true credit currency. On the other hand, I assert that all 


the wild-cat, yellow-dog, blue-pup, and every other kind of dog 
money, to which allusion is constantly made, was issued under 
conditions entirely different from those imposed in this bill, and 
that a careful and thorough investigation will disclose the fact 
that practically all of the so-called *‘dog’’ money was put ont 


under the guise of State notes or bond-secured money, the bonds 
being United States bonds or stocks, the bonds or stocks of the 
several States with the addition. now and then, of other securi- 


ties such as railroad bonds, as provided in the law of Wisconsin. 

Let no man from this day forth, who cares for his reputation as 
a student of this question, try to link any of the opprobrious 
terms, including the word ‘‘ dog,’ with the credit currency of 
our own or any other country; because whenever and wherever a 
true credit currency has been issued, in accordance with the pro 
visions of this bill. it has been as good as gold or the coin of the 
realm, or the Government where issued. 

Has it adjusted itself to the ever varying needs of t 
us see, 

The following diagrams show that a true credit currency, inva- 
riably, and without an exception, even to prove the rule, and with 
a mathematical certainty adapts itself to the demands of trade. 


rade? 
rade; 


Let 


*For full detailed information on the Suffolk system, see Appendix A, p. 529. 
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U. 6, NATIONAL BANES 


It will be observed that during the entire period of two years there were 
no seasonal changes in the currency. If we had had a true credit currency 
August, September, and October would have shown a great increase because 


of the need incidental to moving our crops. 
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The diagram which so significantly indicates the settlements made in Ger- 
many every three months is in bold contrast to that reflecting the currency 
condition of our national banks. 
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It has been the habit in Scotland to have general settlements on the first 
days of May and November, a fact that is graphically demonstrated by the 
preceding diagram, which indicates unerringly the exact amount of nctes 


needed in those months as compared to others. 
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In Canada, where the conditions are almost identical with our own, We 





ot 


serve with what accuracy the demand for notes to move the crops 1s res! 


tered, rising highest about October 15, and then gradually falling to t 


he low est 


point about May, when the least is doing in that agricultural country. 
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If anything could be added to increase the force of these illus- | 


trations, the following comparison, between what bank issues 
might have been and what they actually were, will supply it: 








' 


| 
Country. Possible issue.’ Actual issue. 


ee 





oil 


cent, 4nd in another locality a part of the time at 6 per cent, and 
in another locality a part of the time at 3 and 4 per cent; and all 
the balance of the time, when the banks in the respective locali- 


| ties can not filch their 24, 16,12, 10, 8, and 6 per cent, lying rotting 


| 


FYANCE..----- 20 one ncnn nw neee noenee econ neces cece cess | $1,000,000,000 | $814,000, 000 
COTTAART « cncdccodeccinocenccncevececonscccenncsecse 464,906,250 | 332, 486, 435 
Scotland . ...--.-- ---s-- ---0--- 2+ eee e cree ener ees 148, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 
First United States Bank -..........-.------------ 10, 000, 000 | 5, 000, 000 
Second United States Bank -......-..------------ 35, 000, 000 23,000,000 | 
Bank of Indiana. ...... ---.----------2-------+----- 6, 600, 000 4, 900, 000 
Bark Of LOW Gin ascuk ane cons cows <cnsecnccscecces sees 2,096, 000 1, 400, 000 
New England EE GUOOED icin ncas nscccesocees | 123, 000, 000 44,000, 000 
Canadian Danks .......2-2cc.eecees sees eoeeoeeeee | 65,000,000 | 54,000,000 


} 





From this comparison of the possible and the actual issues, in 
every instance, every fair-minded and reasoning man must con- 

clude that a natural and perfect relation must exist between 
a true credit currency and the work it is called upon to per- 
or . 

"The average life of a true credit note is in bold contrast with 

that of our present national-bank note. 


Days. 
The note of the Scotch banking system remains out. ---. --.- 18 
The note of the Canadian banking system remains out --_---- 30 


The note of the New England (Suffolk) banking system re- 
mained out -.-- -- ween mente sens eee ecewewensecescceee cece 
The note of the National-banking system remains out. ---- - - 


‘Or more than two years, which is about the time the paper itself 
lasts; when it must be returned of necessity for renewal. 

The frequent redemptions of the credit notes reflect their rela- 
tions to business transactions, while the redemption of the na- 
tional-bank notes reflects little more than the life of the paper 
upon which they are printed. 

That a credit note is just as economic in its use as a deposit, 
which is received to be loaned out, no one will deny, making the 
nominal allowance for the cost of the note and its redemption. 

Recalling these facts, then— 

First. That, owing to our constantly increasing population, con- 
stantly expanding business, and constantly contracting currency, 
provision must be made for about $100,000,000 annually; 

Second. That this increase can not be silver in any form, for 
we shall not purchase another ounce of bullion, and that under 
present conditions we have no assurance of getting more gold— 
indeed, we may even lose what we now have at any moment—and 
that it would be unnecessarily expensive, even if we could rely 
upon an adequate supply; 

Third. That our present bond-secured currency, while safe, is 
just as expensive as gold, bears no relation whatever to business 
needs, being a bond-speculation scheme pure and simple, and is 
now being retired at the rate of $3,000,000 per month, the maxi- 
mum allowed by law, and that, too, in the very teeth of rapidly 
expanding business and increasing population. 


Fourth. Thatthe true credit currency, protected as provided in | 


the measure reported by the Banking and Currency Committee, 
being as good as gold itself, adapts itself always and under all 
circumstances to the ever-varying needs of the people, and is as 
economical as a sound credit can be in any form. 

A single conclusion alone is left as the result of this searching 
and exhaustive examination of present conditions, and running 
back for more than two hundred years, and that is that we need 
and must and will have sooner or later credit currency protected 
by a proper reserve and redeemable on demand in gold coin. 

BRANCH BANKING. 


The counterpart of a credit currency, and the most efficient 
machinery by which the borrowers can utilize its significant ad- 
vantages, is a system of branch banks. 

_it will be apparent to everyone, after a moment's reflection, 
that if a bank at St. Louis had branches at Kansas City, Denver, 
and San Francisco on the west, at St. Paul and Dulath on the 
north, at Memphis and New Orleans on the south, at Cincin- 
nail, Indianapolis, Pittsburg, Philadelphia, and Boston on the 
east. at the mere expense of a few telegrams sent at night, credit 
c uld be transferred from any one of these cities to any other, so 
that the loanable funds of the whole country would soon reach a 
sea level of interest rates and would rise and fall like the tides of 
the ocean, and every dollar would find its way every day, if indeed 
hot every hour of every day, the whole year round, to the very 
Spot where it could be of the most use—that is, could be most 
helpful and efficient in doing the commercial work of the country. 


. We should have a system of banking and currency that would | 


xeep allof our banking capital working everywhere all the time 
at the rate of 8 per cent, instead of working in one locality a part 
of the time at 24 per cent, and in another locality a part of the time 
at 16 per cent, and in another locality a part of the time at 12 per 


and festering in the great money centers, breeding speculation, 
inducing panics, and leading to inevitable disaster. 

This constant accumulation of unused capital makes it possible 
for speculators and gamblers to borrow at1 percent on call, when 
the call rate should invariably be higher than the commercial or 
time rate, a condition that would certainly follow if we had a sys- 
tem of branch banks which would bring to every city, village, and 
locality throughout the length and breadth of this land one uni- 
form rate of interest during the entire year, and that not to ex- 
ceed 3 per cent. 


This is not a mere theory and experiment. Every civilized na- 


| tion in the world, except our own, has such a system, and the 
| call rates at London, Paris, and Berlin are, generally speaking, 


always higher than the commercial or time rates, just the reverse 
of whut we find in New York, our money center. 

An investigation by James H. Eckels, Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency in 1896, disclosed the fact that the following countries have 


| branch banking: Argentina, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Brazil, 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
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Bolivia, Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Denmark, 
Ecuador, Egypt, France, Germany, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, 
India, Japan, Mexico, the Netherlands, Newfoundland, Nica- 
ragua, Paraguay, Persia, Peru, Portugal, Roumania, Russia, Sal- 
vador, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, the United Kingdom, Uru 
guay, and Venezuela. 

Nor is branch banking confined to foreign countries, but 23 out 
of the 45 States permit it: that is, 9 expressly provide for it, while 
14 are silent or do not prGaibit it. 

The 9 are Arkansas, California, Delaware, Kentucky, Michi- 
gan, North Carolina, Nevada, South Carolina, and Wisconsin. 

The 14 are Arizona, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Montana, New Mexico, Ohio, Oregon, Tennessee, Utah, Vir- 
ginia, and Washington. 

Nor has there ever been a time, from the foundation of the 
Government down to this hour, when branch banking has not been 
carried on in some form or other and to some extent in some part 
of the United States. 

From 1791, when the first United States bank was organized, 
down to the time of the civil war it was under the system of 
branch banking that the safest and most satisfactory banking 
was done, excepting, possibly, the Suffolk system of New England 
alone. . 

By a resolution passed by the bankers of Kansas, in convention 
assembled, we receive the startling information that branch bank- 
ing is un-American, unpatriotic, and unbusinesslike.’’ 

It is to be hoped that the gentlemen there assembled were far 
better bankers than historians. The charter of the first United 
States bank was drawn by Alexander Hamilton and signed by 
George Washington. But it may be retorted that Hamilton and 
Washington were not Americans. 

This first United States Bank which they organized had branches 
at Boston, New York, Baltimore, Norfolk, Charleston, Savannah, 
Washington, and New Orleans. It was most successful in every 
respect, Senator Crawford, from Georgia, remarking, when a re- 
newal of the charter was pending before the Senate: 

‘*Sir, we have the experience of twenty years for our guide. 
During that lapse of years your finances have been, through the 
agency of this bank, skillfully managed. During this period the 
improvement of the country and the prosperity of the nation 
have been rapidly progressing. Why, then, should we, at this 
perilous and momentous crisis, abandon a well-tried system, 
faulty, perhaps, in detail, but sound in its fundamental princi- 
ples? Does the pride of opinion revolt at the idea of acquiescing 
in the system of your political opponents? Come, and with me 
sacrifice your pride and political resentments at the shrine of 
practical good. Let them be a propitiary sacrifice for the pro- 
motion of the public welfare, the savor of which will ascend to 
heaven and be there recorded as a lasting—an everlasting—evi- 
dence of your devotion to the happiness of your country.”’ 

The establishment of the second United States Bank was urged 
by James Madison; its charter was prepared by Mr. Dallas, his 
secretary, and Madison signed the bill. But James Madison, who 
was the most efficient instrumentality in constructing our Con- 
stitution and securing its adoption, was not an American. 

Subsequently, when the question was raised in the case of 
McCullough vs. State of Maryland et al., that this same United 
States Bank was un-American because unconstitutional, Chief 
Justice John Marshall said: 

‘*After the most deliberate consideration, it is the unanimous 
and decided opinion of this court that the act to incorporate the 


| Bank of the United States is a law made in pursuance of the Con- 


stitution, and is a part of the supreme law of the land. 
‘“The branches, proceeding from the same stock, and being 
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conducive to the complete accomplishment of the object, ‘in| 


equally constitutional.”’ 

But John Marshall, the great interpreter and expounder of the 
Constitution, was not an American, you know. 

This second United States Bank had 25 branches in 1830, located 
in many cities throughout the United States, whose populations 
were small, indeed. 

It is perfectly evident from the size of those cities and their 
geographical locations that the remotest frontiers of well-settled 
communities were fortunate in having branches of this wonder- 
ful institution, whose pure credit notes were selling at a premium 
at every commercial center in the world. 

Now, mark this, the law limited the rate at which the bank 
could loan to 6 per cent; and yet, under this limitation, in 1830 


the bank had successfully established, one after another, 25 | 


branches; some of them upon the extreme frontier and in small 
country towns of no more than 2,000 and 3,000 people; and yet 
the residents of these villages, planted in the very wilderness, had 
the advantage of the same rates of interest that the citizens of 
New York, Philadelphia, and Boston had. 

The very first bank acts of Virginia, November 23 and Decem- 
ber 23, 1792, authorized branches; and December 10, 1795, a spe- 
cial act was passed authorizing the president and directors of 
the United States Bank to establish offices of discount and deposit 
in the Commonwealth. 

Then immediately followed that golden age of banking in Vir- 
ginia, the first charter granted being that of the Bank of Virginia, 
on January 13, 1804, and subsequently five other banks being in- 
corporated, all of them establishing branches. 

The six mother banks had branches at the places designated, as 
follows: 

The Bank of Virginia, at Norfolk, Petersburg, Fredericksburg, 
Portsmouth, Lynchburg, Buchanan, Danville, Charleston, and 
Union (the latter two places being now in West Virginia). 

The Farmers’ Bank, at Norfolk, Petersburg, Fredericksburg, 
Lynchburg, Winchester, Danville, Farmville, Charlottesville, 
Wytheville, Alexandria, Louisburg, and Blacksburg. 

The Exchange Bank, at Petersburg, Clarksville, Alexandria, 
Abingdon, Salem, Weston, Lynchburg, and Richmond. 

The Bank of the Valley, at Romney, Charleston, Leesburg, 
Staunton, Christiansburg, and Moorefield. 

The Northwestern Bank, at Wheeling (now West Virginia), 
Wellsburg, Parkersburg, and Jeffersonville. 


The Merchants and Mechanics’ Bank (of Wheeling), at Mor- | 


gantown and Mount’ Pleasant. 

But old Virginia, you must remember, is the mother of Presi- 
dents, and must be American. 

The general assembly of Tennessee, in November, 1807, estab- 


lished the Nashville Bank, which, by one of its statements, dis- | 


closes the existence of six branches. 

In 1838 the legislature of Tennessee chartered the Bank of Ten- 
nessee, which had branches at Athens, Clarksville, Columbus, 
Knoxville, Memphis, Murfreesboro, Rogersville, Shelbyville, Som- 
erville, Trenton, and Sparta. 

The State Bank of Indiana was chartered in 1834, with the 


power to establish ten branches, which number was afterwards | 


increased to seventeen. 

The Bank of the State of Missouri was chartered in 1837, with 
the right to have branches at five different cities: Lexington, 
Fayette, Palmyra, Cape Girardeau, and Springfield. The popu- 
lation of St. Louis was 11,500, and that of the entire State only 
310.000. 

In 1848 the Bank of the State of Georgia, with a capital of 
$1,500,000, had branches at Augusta, Eatonton, Athens, Wash- 
ington, and Greensboro, with agencies at Macon and Griffin, 
while its home office was at Savannah, then the financial center 
of the State. 
had branches. 

The law by which the State Bank of Ohio was incorporated 
was passed in 1845, and by 1850 it had 37 branches. 


On March 20, 1858, the legislature of Iowa passed a law incor- 


porating the State Bank of Iowa, and authorizing it to have 30 | 


branches, and many were established and flourished under the 
law, Knox stating that ‘‘to the branch banks of Iowa was 


largely due the prompt response of the State to the call of Presi- | 


dent Lincoln to put down the rebellion in 1861.”’ ; 
And, finally, it must not be forgotten that the national-bank 


act recognizes the principle of branch banking by providing that | 


any bank having branches—indeed, any number of them—may 
come into the system and maintain the branches, although the 
conditions imposed are burdensome and ruinous. 

Again, while the right to establish branches is denied to any ex- 
isting national bank, we permit any foreign bank, organized any- 
where, in any country on earth, to come here and establish its 
branches wherever it pleases. To-day these foreign banks are 


doing business in every one of our great money centers. 


Other banks located at the same center and also | 
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In the light of these facts it will hardly be contended that 
| branch banking is un-American. 

| Nor will any sensible man who cares for his reputation try in a 
| serious vein to demonstrate that branch banking is unpatriotic 
and treasonable in principle. : 

When we recall the fact that anyone engaged in any other 
legitimate line of business can go whithersoever he will and es- 
tablish branches and agencies for the purpose of extending his 
trade, is it not strange that one who is engaged in buying and 
selling credits can not do the same thing? 

Why should banking be singled out as the only business that 
must be shackled, fettered, and limited in the United States when 
| it enjoys greater freedom in all other countries than any other 
| line of commerce, if a comparison can be instituted at all? 
Indeed, the Bank of France is compelled to establish a branch 
| in every political subdivision or department of the Republic. 
| If wecould be made to believe that every invention or device 
that would save expense and facilitate production is unbusiness- 
like, then we might conclude that branch banking is also unbusi- 
nesslike. 

All will admit, I think, that any system of banking that will 
level the rates of interest will level the high rates down to the low 
rates, and will not even tend to raise the lower rates; therefore I 
assert that the adoption of a principle that will certainly equalize 
the rates of interest throughout the United States will give to 
every part of the country a rate as low as the lowest, or 4 per 
cent, at least—that being the rate of Boston, Brooklyn, and Cin- 
cinnati. 

Nay, more. It would inevitably follow from innumerable and 
vast economies that our rate would approximate 3 per cent. 

The Bank of France has branches or places of business in every 
department or political subdivision; and the rate throughout the 
length and breadth of the French Republic to-day is 24 per cent 
to every borrower, from the man who wants $50 to the man who 
asks for and is entitled to $500,000. 

So in Germany the rates for the Empire are made at the 
branches of the Reichsbank, which are to be found at 330 places, 
| scattered throughout the country. 

That the principle has been established and proved by these 
two illustrations any opponent might in fairness deny, since it 
may be rejoined that these are the only banks of issue and numer- 
ous branches in their respective countries, and that hence they 
have comparatively little competition. 

In England there are several significant points of difference. 
The Bank of England, with a capital of $72,500,000 and a re- 
serve of $15,000,000, is substantially the only bank of issue; but it 
only has 11 branches; while the other joint-stock banks, numbering 
77, with a capital of $233,588,725 and a surplus of $165,515,845, 
have in England and Wales 3,836 branches. 

But here, too, the rates of interest are uniform, and do not vary 
| 1 per cent, being almost invariably lower throughout the country 
| than the rate of the Bank of England, which is the regulator of 
| the gold movement as well as a banking institution. 

Our struggle to-day for free banking privileges in the United 
States is not the first attempt to give the borrowing public the 
advantages of the low rates prevailing at the commercial cen- 
ters. 

John Francis, in his History of the Bank of England, says: 
‘* The extension of the branches of the Bank of England was not 
viewed with favor by the country bankers. * * * They had 
previously charged 5 per cent discount, and in some places even 
an extra percentage as commission; the branches, by performing 
the same business at 4 per cent, had reduced these profits and 
compelled them to lower their terms.”’ oe 

However, here again our unwilling listener and tao willing ob- 
jector may complain of the presence of a central bank, as though 
it could possibly have a controlling influence upon the c« mmercial 
| rate, when its assets or loanable funds are only $500,000,000 of the 

$4,000,000,000, or one-eighth the amount of the other joint-stock 
| banks doing a distinctive English or local business; for, in addi- 
tion to those joint-stock banks of a purely local character, there 
are located in London 30 colonial joint-stock banks, having 4 
| capital amounting to $175,000,000, a surplus of $50,000,000, and 
total assets aggregating more than $1,300,000,000. 

But there is no central or controlling bank in Scotland, and yet 
' the 10 Scotch banks, with an aggregate capital of $46,000,000, a 
surplus of $34,000,000, and assets amounting to $688,000,000, 
through their 1,078 branches, touching every nook and corner ot 
the Scottish domain, are lending money everywhere at identicaily 
the same rate of interest. s 

Again, it may be retorted, but with less and less of reason as 
we shall soon see, that conditions are different in Scotland. E al 
one thing, that it is an old country, and that what might vas 
perfectly well in an old and densely populated country wou' 
not do at all for a new and sparsely populated one. 
Visit Australia, if you will, and there, throughout a 
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more sparsely settled than any part of the United States to-day, 


you can not find a variation in the rate to exceed 2 per cent. 

Coming, too, to the Atlantic coast, you may start at Prince 
Edward Island, or the smallest fishing hamlet of Newfoundland, 
and go to the northernmost line of habitation on Hudson Bay, 
the lumbering camps along the streams upon whose bosoms the 
forests float, the mining fields just opening their wealth, or 
the salmon runs on the distant Pacific, and at each and every place 
you will find a branch of one of the 35 banks of Canada, lending 
money at a rate of interest not exceeding 2 per cent per annum 
more than in Montreal, the financial center of the Dominion, 
where there is no controlling or government institution, but 3- 
independent, joint-stock banks, with an aggregate capital of 
$68,596,166, a surplus of $37,364,708, and assets amounting to 
$499,091,985, loaned to the people through 747 branches. 

Of this now almost perfect system of banking, Mr. B. E. 
Walker, manager of the Canadian Bank of Commerce of To- 
ronto, said at the Congress of Bankers in Chicago in 1893: 

‘““In Canada * * capital marches automatically across 
the continent to find the borrower, and the extra interest ob- 
tained scarcely pays the loss of time it would take to send it so 
far were the machinery not so perfect.”’ 

To this peculiarly striking parallel our never failing objector 
has already been heard to say: 

‘‘Oh, those people differ widely from us. They are slower, 
more conservative, and while branch banking and a credit cur- 
rency might suit them very well, they would never do for the 
American people, who are so speculative, restless, impulsive, and 
violent.”’ 

Did it ever occur to him that possibly our faulty system, which 
every American knows may break down at any moment, islargel) 
the cause of that very speculation and proverbial uneasiness? 

Does he not know that every American who thinks realizes that 
we are sleeping to-day upon a smoldering but living volcano more 


Florida, 5 per cent in Minneapolis and averages about 7 per cent 
in Minnesota, 4 per cent in Chicago aud 6 per cent in Illinois, 5 
per cent in St. Louis and 7 per cent in Missouri, 10 per cent in 
Arkansas and 14 per cent in Oklahoma, 5 per cent in San Fran- 
cisco and 7 per cent in California, 9 per cent in Oregon and 10 per 
cent in Washington. 


Can any intelligent, candid, patriotic man doubt or hesitate 
when confronted with these figures? Is he not compelled to ad- 


mit that there is no way of escape éxcept by the adoption of that 
principle which has never failed to mobilize the loanable fund 
and bring uniform rates of interest whenever properly applied? 

Or, shall we find, lurking in the morbid imagination of our 
mental mossback, a horrid fear that we would better bear the 
gigantic burden of an annual interest account, approaching 
$200,000 ,000, rather than to suffer the ills of a money trust? 

Very recently I read the pronunciamento of one McAshan, a 
banker, containing these direful words: 

3ranch banking and asset currency is one move in the gen- 
eral direction of usurpation of privileges, concentration of wealth, 
monopoly of money, and eventually the control of the Govern- 
ment and the pauperizing of the people.’’ 

How perfectly easy it is for anyone to rant who does not meas- 
ure his words, or who does not happen to know anything of the 
subject about which he may think he is talking! 

This malediction sounds so much like the prophecy of a certain 
W. J. Bryan, who depicted a ruined, devastated, and enslaved 
country and a pauperized people if the gold standard should be 
established, that we can assume that McAshan is a devout follower 
of that now utterly discredited and already almost forgotten peer- 
less leader. 

Indeed, if that very leader be still remembered for anything it 


| is because he stated more things about the money question that 


dangerous than Mount Pelee, and that its fires will only be put | 


out by the retirement of the demand obligations of our Govern- 
ment and the adoption of a true credit currency? 

Has he forgotten, or has he never learned, that when the United 
States Bank was chartered in 1816, the law permitted the estab- 
lishment of branches and limited the rate of interest to 6 per cent? 

Does our objector, who will not be convinced because he has 
determined not to be, know that under that 6 per cent limitation 
the United States Bank established and had in 1830 branches at the 
following cities, whose respective populations at that time were 
as follows: 

Population of certain cities in the United States in 1830. 
[From the report of the Fifth Census of the United States.] 
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were not true than anyone living or dead. Nor is it of conse- 
quence that he was honest in his delusions, for a fool in office is 
more dangerous to the public welfare than a knave who knows 
that he is watched. 

If anything should disgust an American citizen it is the assump- 
tion that he is very little, if any, above an idiot in comprehension, 
and that you can scare him by blowing hot air upon his supposed 
prejudice, which must be the natural outgrowth of a profound 
ignorance. 

It is high time that we should take our citizenship at its true 
worth, and hold ourselves to a corresponding responsibility when 
attempting to lead and teach it. 

A gold trust; nothing but the vapor of a superheated brain or 
the fancy of a diseased imagination! And why? Because gold is 
the poorest kind of property to hold, except as a reserve in a bank 


| to serve as a touchstone to its credits. 


| the banker. 


634.8 | Popula- || 1348 Popula- 

Cities. ey Cities. ton. 
Baltimore, Md............---| 80,620 || New York, N. Y...........- 197, 112 
| ee me * fe... 4 ee 9,814 
i) Pe ae 8,668 || Philadelphia, Pa -.......... | 80, 462 | 
Burlington, Vt .............. | $,525 || Pittsburg, Pa............... 2,568 
Charleston, 8. O...2c.-c«ccc- | $0,289 || Portland, Me ..............- 12, 598 
Chillicothe, Ohio ...........- | 2,846 Portsmouth, N. H.........- 8, 026 
Cincinnati, Ohio............. 24,831 || Providence, R. I............ 16, 833 
Fayetteville, N. C........... 2,868 || Richmond, Va..........-...-. 16, 060 
Hartford, Conn ............-. 7,074 || St. Louis County, Mo. (in- | 
Lexington, Ky .............. 6,026 || cluding St. Louis) --.---.- 14,125 
LOUISVEIG, TAY cisncccsscntcoe 10,841 || Chatham County, Ga. (in- | 
Mookie, ADM... csiccssmavduset 8,194 cluding Savannah)....... 14, 127 
Nashvilie, SOURS <s.cscs<senas Dt SS Tl cntisenecanse sane 8, 323 
Natchez, Miss ............... 2,789 || Washington, D. C.-.-........ #18, 826 | 
New Orleans, La. (includ- | 

INS GSUDRTUE) « .cackcccecuecs 45, 999 | 


srotat population in the present Territory of the District of Columbia 
80,261. 


| upon his skill in dealing generously with his depositors. 


Gold will not increase in value, therefore no one wants to hold 
it as a speculation. Gold earns no interest, therefore no one de- 
sires to hold it as aninvestment. Gold is easily carried away and 
always quickly disposed of, therefore it is dangerous to keep it in 
our homes. Indeed, unless one is in the banking business or the 
jewelry trade he does not want gold at all. 

A money trust; the most impossible thing that can be conceived! 

If there is a helpless individual on the face of the earth it is 
He owes, practically, all he possesses. 

On every side of him stand private money lenders or their 
agents from afar. If he makes profits, itis not because he hoards 
his capital and deposits, but because he lendsthemout. It is not 
because he has large capital in the business, but because he has 
large deposits to lend, and his success as a banker will depend 
While 


| he is prudent in granting credits, mutuality between depositor 


Does our obstinate and obdurate objector know that these are | 


all American cities and that the people were never better accom- 
modated than then with loanable funds, and that, too, although 
our whole country was practically a frontier, with every part very 
remote from every other part, because we had neither telegraph, 
telephone, nor railway; and yet that no one even then in that 
primitive time, seventy-five years ago, paid more than 6 per cent 
interest wherever there was a branch of the United States bank? 

What a graphic picture this is of what right principles will 
achieve if we will only permit the people to do their own business 
in their own way; simply compelling them to so use their corpo- 
a et as to in no way injure others or encroach upon their 
rerogatives! 


To-day no spot where business is done in the United States is | 


BO 


remote as were these branches from each other, when our 
taeans of communication and transportation are taken into ac- 
count; and yet the rate is 4 per cent in Boston and 6 per cent in 


in War ‘Wands ces ) ‘ i. 
in New York State, 5 per cent in Baltimore and more than 7 per 


and banker is essential to signal success. 

Again, outside of the national banks, trust companies are 
springing up everywhere, and savings banks are watching for 
opportunities to place their rapidly increasing accumulations. 
Foreign bankers have established themselves in the midst of us, 
and stand ready to take advantage of every favorable circum- 


| stance. 


The charters of national banks run for the short period of 
twenty years only, so that from start to finish they are on their 
good behavior, and could not hope for a new lease of power if 


| they abused their corporate privileges. 


Bankers do not deal much in actual money, but almost en- 
tirely, at least in the ratio of 10 to 1, in credit; and credit is as 
free as air. and as little to be confined or controlled by a trust as 
the air we breathe. 

The commission recently appointed to investigate trusts, so 
called, at home and abroa¢, made not a single mention of a bank- 


ing trust in the world, although everything else is found to be 


| combined somewhere in some country. 
crmont, 4 per cent in Brooklyn and averages about 6 per cent 


Where the banking powers are most exclusive, there the rates 
are lowest. But let no one suppose that I believe this is so be- 


cent in South Carolina, 6 per cent in Savannah and 8 per cent in ' cause of the exclusive rights given to some one institution; for I 
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am convinced that the low rates are due to incidental economies, 
including a great saving of capital. 

France, Germany, Belgium, Holland, England, Scotland, and 
Canada all have central banks or systems of large banks, but no 
suggestion of a banking trust has ever been intimated anywhere; 
on the other hand, competition is keen in every part of the bank- 
ing world, and nowhere are the rates so high as with us. 

May it not be possible that our restrictive laws have compelled 
our country banks to charge a higher rate of interest by not per- 
mitting large institutions to furnish money to the outlying dis- 
tricts at the rates prevailing at the commercial centers, precisely 
as they do in every civilized country except our own? 

If 100 banks in the United States, with an average capital of 
$10,000,000 each, making a total investment of $1,000,000,000, 
with the right of note issue and the power to establish branches, 
could serve the American people far better than 12,000 small insti- 
tutions, with an aggregate capital of $2,000,000,000, it is evident 
that the people would save 7 per cent on the extra billion or 
$70,000,000, as the banks are now earning an average dividend of 
about that rate. 

In other words, every man, woman, and child is being taxed 
about $1 each every year for the liberty they enjoy of paying 


tribute to what the bankers call a ‘‘ home institution,’’ as though | 


this same rule would not apply with equal force to a thousand 
toher things. 

Independent railroad lines limited to each county, with large, 
splendid railroad offices and a full line of officials, would be a thing 


to boast of in every town; but freight rates would go up in con- | 


sequence of such a policy from the lowest charges now attained, 
one-half a cent for moving 1 ton 1 mile, up, up, up, to possibly 
a charge of 25 cents for moving 1 ton 1 mile. 

The result would be immediately to prevent any export of 
wheat, corn, pork, beef, cotton, iron, agricultural implements, 
and a thousand other products we are sending abroad to-day, and 
thereby bringing a prosperity to our people never before known. 

But would these large banks establish branches? Would they 
lend their credit? 

England and Wales have 58,310 square miles of territory, and 
in this little space the 77 joint stock banks have 3,846 branches; 
one for every 15 square miles and one for every 8,450 of popula- 
tion. 


Scotland has 29,000 square miles of territory, but her 10 joint | 


stock banks have 1,078 branches, providing a bank for every 29 
square miles and to every 4,100 of population. surpassing the 
banking accommodations of any country in the world, all things 
considered. 

3ut do they lend their credit freely? 
will the f 
his wares; the physician and lawyer, their skill; a mechanic, his 
labor; the great wholesale merchants, their goods. 
what the banker is in business for; and, precisely as the big job- 
bing houses send out their traveling men to drum up business, 
so the large bank must seek every opportunity to lend its credits, 
or, to use the better known and usual expression, its money. 

Like the jobbing merchant, the banker must make a profit upon 
the cost of his goods after paying all expenses; but, doing a large 
business, he can afford to carry it on for a comparatively small 
profit, and the borrower gets the benefit of it. 

A recent investigation made by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency demonstrates that a given number of large banks were 
conducting their business at ar. expense of 14 per cent of the loans, 


or $1.50 for each $100 loaned out; while 10 banks, with the mini- | 


mum capital of $25,000 each were conducting their business at an 
expense of 74 per cent of the loans, or $7.50 for each $100 loaned 
out. 

Of course, every borrower will at once see that a merchant 
whose goods cost him only $1.50 per $100, can and will sell them 
much lower than the merchant who actually pays $7.50 per $100 
for identically the same article. 


In one breath, the superficial opponent of branch banking as- | 


serts that the branch bank will lend the money at so cheap a rate 


as to drive out the local banks, and at the same time locate itself | 


in the country districts where money is highest, with the express 
purpose of drawing the money into the center where money is 
cheapest. His statement of the case carries its own contradiction 
and refutation. 

Merchants sell their goods when and where they can get the 
best prices for them, with possibly a slight concession to their 
regular customers who buy year in and year out. So the banker, 
while lending his money where he can get the best rates, favors 
the regular commercial borrower as against the occasional chance 
and speculative customer, especially when this commercial bor- 
rower is also a good depositor, for he realizes that unless he meets 
the wants of the depositor he will lose his deposits, and so his 
business, which depends upon deposits, must prove unprofitable. 
Bankers much prefer constant, reasonable, regular rates to 


As well might you ask, | 
armer sell his wheat, corn, and cotton; the storekeeper, | 


That is just | 
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widely varying rates, which indicate unsoundness, and always 
| sacrifice, as they should, speculative borrowers on call to the just 
claims of the legitimate customer, who remains undisturbed, 
while the securities of the gambler go to the exchange. 

Upon this point we have the clear and conclusive statement of 
Mr. E. 8. Clouston, president of the Canadian Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, and manager of the Bank of Montreal, one of the largest 
banks in the world. 

He said, in replying to the old stock objection that branches 
would be sacrificed in times of panic: 

**Mr. Walker’s [Hon. Joseph H. Walker] fear that the cus- 
tomers of a country branch are in times of stringency sacrificed 
to the necessity of the parent institution is also a phantom of his 
imagination, for the loans of a branch being less liquid, the knowl- 
edge of the difficulty of realizing them and the small proportion 
they bear to the whole amount, leaves them practically undis- 
turbed in the acutest panic, and their only knowledge of a strin- 
gency is imparted through the medium of newspaper articles.’ 

Mr. Thomas Fyske, the manager of another large Canadian 
bank, has expressed himself as follows: 

‘** The contention that in hard times the country districts would 
suffer because all the money would be wanted at the head offices 
could only be the case where the management was decidedly bad. 
A good banker would know well where his business was good and 
where it was not so good, and he would be too anxious to retain 
good local business to do anything to injure and so lose it. Com- 
petition makes that utterly impossible in this country. There is 
| often more competition at small country places than in metro- 
| politan centers, and the rates are sometimes lower.”’ 
| Since, then, there is nothing substantial in the superficial obser- 
vations of the statesman who hopes to remain in public life be- 
| cause he poses as the people’s friend, cultivating their fears, nurs- 
| ing their prejudices, and striving to stay a progress which might 
| end his party activities. 
| 
; 


Since, too, the declaration of the Kansas City bankers’ conven- 
tion that ‘‘ branch banking is un-American ”’ is itself un-American, 
| because manifestly untrue. 
| Since, moreover, patriotism itself demonstrates that branch 
| banking is not ‘‘ unpatriotic ;*’ for, being founded upon liberty 
of action, it calls for the same freedom accorded to capital in all 
other lines of business and especially to the banking capital of all 
foreign countries. 

And since branch banking can not be ‘‘ unbusinesslike,”’ be- 
cause all of our borrowers may, through its beneficent privileges, 
have equal opportunities, under just laws, to secure their loans 

| at rates of interest not exceeding 3 per cent. 

I may safely proceed to consider the subject from both a na- 
tional and an international point of view. 

First. The banking interests of our country are not keeping 
pace with the other great, yes, gigantic, changes that are going 
on in the commercial world; and if, here and there, some indica- 
tions are apparent of their efforts to coordinate themselves with 
the movements of the hour, it will be observed that these at- 
tempts are indirect and heavily handicapped by legal restrictions, 
imposing burdens and expense to be met only by interest charges 
on our producers. 

To-day we have but to look around us and behold the power, 
effectiveness, and immeasurable advantages of the conservation 
of forces, the union of elements, the combination of factors, and 
the almost incomprehensible elimination of manual labor in the 
evolution of our material civilization. 

it is hardly more than yesterday when it took 25 men to do the 
work of 1 man of to-day in sowing and reaping grain, 35 men to 
do the work of 1 man in making watches, 242 men to spin the 
yarn for gingham worsted now spun by 1 employee, 333 men to 
make the horseshoe nails to-day turned out by a boy, and 41,49! 
men to produce as many screw posts as the single toiler is making 
now. 

The type-setting machine, under a single hand, takes the place 
of five men; while the printing press, watched by a single eye. 
surpasses the product of 16 skillful hands of yesterday. : 

In thirty minutes 150 tons of ore are lifted from the hold of a 
ship to the waiting cars. 

The 50-pound iron rail has been replaced by the 100-pound steel 
rail. The single track has demonstrated the need of four tracks. 
The 30-ton locomotive of miniature proportions has disappeared, 
and in its stead has come the giant of 80 tons, only in its turn to 
give way to still more wonderful giants, one weighing 134 tons 
now being built. 

The ships that lay at anchor when yesterday's sun went down 
were of but 3,000 tons burden; to-day they are fivefold as larse: 
| to-morrow, from our great Pacific coast will spring a monsteT of 
| 21,000 tons, or seven times the size of the playthings tossed upon 
| the waves in 1870. 
Soon a mighty fleet of 25 ships, each of 21,000 tons burden. will 
' be plying the waters of the Pacific, carrying from our shores 12 











each great bottom 2,500 carloads, and distributing every week | 


upon the average 100,000 tons of the products of our farms and 
factories to the uttermost parts of the earth. 

While the law of coordination, unification, and economic oper- 
ation has made this age the wonder of the ages, and our own 
country has surpassed all others in marvelous achievements in 
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all other directions, our banking system alone remains a monu- | 


ment of what we were in all things prior to this glorious develop- 
ment of which we boast. 

Hardly a single financial or currency law graces our statute 
books that has been the result of cool, clear, dispassionate calcu- 
lation and economic reasoning; but nearly all of them have 
sprung from the necessity of war, political purpose, or the shock 
incident to some commercial convulsion. 

The result is that the banking business of the country is con- 
ducted in a most wasteful way, with machinery utterly inade- 


quate to provide for the business at hand, and wholly unsuited | 
to successfully withstand the storms of expanded credits and | 


keep the debtors in safety while contraction rages and panics 
prey upon prices. 
At the very time when banks should be of the greatest assist- 


ance our 12,000 integrated, so-called independent banks become | 
the most dependent weaklings and destructive forces in the busi- 


ness organization. 
all its creditors know its weakness, begins the desperate struggle 
of self-preservation, and ruinous liquidation must follow. 
With what truth did George 8. Pallain, manager of the Bank of 
France, say to me: 
‘Tn all crises small banks feed on commerce, but great banks 
feed commerce.”’ 


Very recently, Mr. James B. Forgan, president of the First 


Each individual institution, conscious that | 
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the leading bankers of London, and that Mr. Tait was trained to 


| banking in Scotland, managed six branches in London, and is 


now a resident here, the observation of these gentlemen ought 
to have great weight, for they speak with the authority of wide 
and most successful experience in the very field now under dis- 
cussion. 

We might, if we would, learn a very important lesson from the 
great bridge now building over the East River between New York 
and Brooklyn. A single wire with a favoring breeze might float 
a kite over that waterway. But 8,000 wires bound together into 
a mighty cable 19 inches thick will, with its four fellows, sustain a 
gigantic structure 118 feet wide over a single span of 1,600 feet, 
furnishing a thoroughfare for hundreds and thousands of people 
to walk or ride, without a thought of its strength or weakness, 
because it outstrips the comprehension in its ability to sustain the 
burdens thrown upon it. 

This should be the relation of our banking power to our business 
interests. But,if we are to continue the present restrictions, and 
by force of law limit their individual operation to a single town, 
the banks will never get beyond the single wire in strength which 
with difficulty sustains a single kite even with a favoring wind. 

Again, those four mighty cables, containing only 32,000 wires, 
because combined are vastly stronger than a million or any count- 
less number of wires stretched separately across the same ex- 
panse, each barely able to carry its own weight, to say nothing 


| of sustaining and supporting almost immeasurable burdens. 


One of the most essential rules to safe banking and sound busi- 


| ness is that each individual or corporation shall have but a single 


National Bank of Chicago, in addressing the Bankers’ Club of Mil- | 


waukee, pointed out with what deadly effect this struggle went on 
in 1893. How, while the balances due from banks, amounting to 
$409,523,000 in 1892, were reduced by $132,000,000 to $277 
in 1893, yet the cash reserves increased by $22,000,000. 

Under like stress of circumstances, what would happen to-day, 
with more than $800,000,000 due from banks, which *'in times of 
financial distress, instead of standing together in aid of the pub- 
lic, are compelled by the very law of their existence, and by the 
law of self-preservation, to assume a hostile attitude toward each 
other?”’ 


469,000 | 


Mr. Forgan opened the address just referred to with these per- | 


tinent observations: 

‘In the evolution of the business methods of the country, so 
aggressive in other lines, what is to be our permanent system of 
banking? That such a question should remain unanswered in the 
present stage of our industrial development seems incredible. 


That it does so remain, however, is evidenced not only by the per- | 


sistent agitation of the subject, but by the consensus of authori- 
tative opinion in regard to it. Weare not satisfied with what we 
now have. 

The development of a national system of banking in this 
country has twice been diverted from its natural course. In the 
first instance by erroneous politics when President Jackson re- 
fused to renew the charter of the Bank of the United States, and 
again, when for the purpose of creating a market for its bonds, 
the Federal Government established our present national system 
of isolated banks. 

**Had banking, as in the case of other lines of business, been 
allowed to work out its own destiny untrammeled by politics and 
free from subordination to Government necessities, asystem would 
ere this have been established which would have made itself felt 
as a potent factor in the financial affairs of nations. We would 
also now have a system that would stand together for the public 
benefit in times of financial distress. As it is to-day we have no 
banks that will compare in financial strength and power with 
those of othercountries. While actively competing with other na- 
tions in the fields of commerce and industry, it must be admitted 
that In the world’s finance we are away behind in the race; nor 
(loes our system even satisfactorily provide for our own domes- 
ce requirements. The need of coalition among our unit banks is 

irgent. 

_Only a few days since I received from one of the leading finan- 
clers and first thinkers of England, Sir William Fowler, a letter 
containing these significant words: 

Ne thing in your existing law is more absurd than the pro- 
hibition of branches; and I am glad to see how strongly you and 
others feel about it.’ 

Almost in the same mail I received a letter from Mr. J. Selwyn 

ait. now a resident of this country, but for many years a Scotch 
and English banker, containing this apt sentence: 

Chere is nothing of such importance to this country as the 
legalizing of branch banks.”’ 
8 W hen we note the fact that Mr. Forgan was brought up under | 
¢ Canadian system, that Sir William Fowler is to-day one of ' 


account or banking relation, a principle which can find no recog- 
nition in our day, because the miniature affairs we call banks in 
no way correspond to the business of our times. 

This is a period of great undertaking, and the young man with 
business perspective and large comprehension has comparatively 
little chance to consummate his purposes, because our laws pre- 
vent with arbitrary prohibitions the coordination of our banking 
facilities to our business opportunities and requirements. 

At the very threshold of our business necessities we are met by 
the cry that a large banking capital will be dangerous to our 
liberties—a mere hobgoblin, born of the seething brain of the 
demagogue, seeking to prey upon the fear of the people. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has a capital of $202,200,800, and the 
New York Central a ‘capital of $115,000,000. 

Does any sane man think that they are dangerous to the liber- 
ties of the people? 

These, and twenty other great railway lines, have given us by far 
the cheapest and incomparably the best passenger service in the 
world. They have reduced our freight rates to a point one-half 
that of the lowest of any in the world, being as low as 0.469 of 1 
cent, or less than one-half of 1 cent, for carrying 1 ton 1 mile. 
They are bringing from Minneapolis, the great flour market of the 
world, to the toilers of New York a loaf of bread for one-sixth of 
1 cent. 

Oh, what a curse these giant railways have been to the great 
producing States of the West! Oh, what a curse to the toiling 
millions of the East, by making it possible for each section to 
do the very best and most for itself! 

The great ship lines, with various amounts of capital reaching 
$170.000,000, have provided floating homes for travelers—a sin- 
gle ship, costing $3,200,000, carrying 4,850 tons of coal to push 
its mighty engines of 35,000 horsepower 22 knots per hour, 
while 600 persons are employed and busy in caring for this little 
floating world. 

But the other day a vessel from New Zealand arrived at South- 
ampton, and from its refrigerated apartments there were taken 
77,000 carcasses of sheep, as fresh as the day they left the dock, a 
month before. 

Herds of cattle leave their grazing groundsin the far West, take 
ship at some seaport on our Atlantic coast, and in a week are 
turned out to fatten in merry old England, preparatory to the 
sacrifice. 

Since 1870 the ocean freights have fallen and fallen until now 
they are about one-quarter of what they were then. 

Oh, what a curse these gigantic steamship lines have been to 
the American people! How they have threatened their liberty! 
How they have enslaved them with opportunities to be industri- 
ous, strive, struggle, and win gloriously! 

All these things have been made possible only by the conserva- 
tion of energy in the form of combined capital. 

In banking alone are we struggling with a discredited system 
which bears the horrible scars of at least a score of tragedies of 
political origin. 

Shall we not bring harmony between bankin 
bring strength, confidence, power, and a permanent condition to 
the National Treasury; bring to an almost limitless trade fit 
tools with which to do its delicate, intricate, and important work; 
and last of all so coordinate the broken and fragmentary parts 


g and business: 
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of our credit device as to insure the preservation of every solv- 
ent business, every profitable plan, every worthy purpose, while 
the contraction of credit may now and then put to the test the 
commercial soundness of the country? 

At the recent meeting of bankers at Kansas City, Mo., already 
referred to, the following resolution was passed: 

‘* Resolved, That the members of this association have care- 
fully listened to the recent discussion of the subject of branch 
banks, as advocated by the able gentlemen from the East, and 
combated by some of the ablest and best-known members of this 
State association and of our neighboring State of Nebraska, and 
we hereby affirm our unswerving allegiance to that view of the 
proposition which condemns it in all its forms as being unpatri- 
otic, un-American, unbusinesslike, and as tending to establish a 
monopoly from the great and honored business of banking in the 
hands of a few millionaires, to the exclusion of the men of the 
West, old and young, who have labored so faithfully and well 
to make our banking system what it is to-day, the best in the 
known world.’’ 

In the opinion of the particular bankers who voted for this 
resolution (for it must not be forgotten that there was a minority 
opinion of intelligence, based upon study and thorough investi- 
gation), branch banking is unpatriotic, un-American, and un- 
businesslike, and would tend to create a monopoly to the exclu- 
sion of the men of the West, who have labored so faithfully and 
well to make our banking system what it is to-day, the best in the 
world, 

There are four distinct thoughts couched in this pronounce- 
ment: 

First. Branch banking is unpatriotic. This is more the dogma 
of a political convention than a bankers’ meeting; more of an 
appeal to a supposed prejudice, based upon supposed ignorance, 
than an appeal to reason, resting upon a sound public intelligence. 

Does it mean anything whatever, or does it have any purpose 
other than those fulminations we heard in 1896 about destroying 
the people’s money in order that the goldbugs might have a gold 
trust and corner all the gold, and in that way oppress the people, 
gradually deprive them of their liberty, and finally enslave them? 

What a sad, hard, prison life the American people have had 
since that memorable economic victory in favor of personal in- 
tegrity and national honor! How they have been bound hand 
and foot by the chains and fetters of prosperity! 

It is true they have been deprived of their liberty, because sur- 
rounded and overwhelmed by opportunities to toil, achieve, and 
prosper beyond their fondest hopes and highest ambitions. 

Patriotism is love of country. Is there no patriotism, no love 
of country, then, among the people of any other country in the 
world except our own? Was there no patriotism, no love of 
country in the United States before the civil war, when the pres- 
ent banking scheme was devised for the express purpose of mak- 
ing a market for United States bonds? Is there no patriotism, no 
love of country in the 26 States where branch banking is now 
permitted? 

Unpatriotic! Oh, that the bankers who voted for these resolu- 
tions were as accurate in their speech as they require their book- 
keepers to be with their accounts! 


Second, branch banking is un-American. This is some more | 
sickly sentimentality of a political type, uttered in the face of the | 


fact that 23 States now permit branch banking, and that it was 
the common practice of the country for seventy-five years—many 
great banking organizations being destroyed by the act creating 
the present national scheme. 

Within a few days I received from a gentleman living in one 
ot the great Missouri River towns not very, very far from Kan- 
sas City a letter containing this paragraph: 

‘Your report does not mention the cumbrous machinery by 
which the banks in this part of the world get around the lack of 
provision for branches. The plan may not be general through- 
out the country. It is this: The managing owners of the na- 
tional banks form trust companies which own the stock, usually 
a control, frequently all, in country banks in the small towns. 
The country banks are usually under State charters. I do not 
think there is a national bank here which has not such a tail. 
You can readily see how cumbersome the system is, and that it 
is necessarily more expensive than even the people who use it 
realize. It has the additional disadvantage that in a place like 
this the real managers must keep conversant with three or four 
or may be five different systems of banking law.”’ 

So, if you can believe the contents of this letter, the bankers in 
the neighborhood of Kansas City are doing right now very un- 
American things. : 

Some bankers have become particularly conspicuous in their 
declaratious against branch banking, and in so engineering bank- 
ers’ conventions as to secure hostile resolutions. Prominent 
among these is Mr. S. H. Burnham, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank, of Lincoln, Nebr. 


| From the Nebraska State Journal, printed at Lincoln, the fol- 
| lowing article was recently clipped: 
| “AN IMPORTANT ALLIANCE—FIRST NATIONAL BANK GAINS BIG CONNEC- 
TIONS—LARGE BLOCKS OF STOCK IN THE LINCOLN BANK BOUGHT BY 
CHICAGO FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS, 
‘** It developed yesterday that the visit of President 8. H. Burn- 
ham, of the First National Bank, to Chicago early in the week 
was connected with a financial transaction of much interest and 
importance to this city. It is well known that the larger banks 
of New York and Chicago are forming alliances with the most 
promising banks in the smaller cities. While President Burn- 
ham is strongly opposed to ‘branch banking’ or any change that 
will make the local banks mere appendages of the big city insti- 
tions, he does believe in an arrangement which will increase the 
business of all the banks concerned and will be a source of added 
solidity to those in the smaller cities. 
‘** Mr. Burnham arranged for such an alliance while at Chicago 
with two of the largest financial institutions there, one of them 
a leading national bank, the other the Federal Trust and Savings 
Bank, a concern with a capital and surplus of two and a quarter 
millions. Both of these concerns bought large blocks of First 
National stock. The exact amount purchased is not announced, 
but it is said to be large enough to make the officers of the Chi- 
cago concern deeply interested in the growth and success of the 
First National of Lincoln. The stock acquired was nearly all 
| held inthe East. The control of the bank remains in this city. 
No changes are contemplated in the officers or the manner of do- 
ing business except to add T. P. Phillips of the Federal Trust Com- 
pany to the directory. Mr. Phillips is a large property holder in 
this part of Nebraska, and is thoroughly conversant with affairs 
here. He is an uncle of W. C. Phillips, clerk of the district court. 
‘* Mr. Burnham was asked about the sale of the stock yesterday, 
and confirmed the report. ‘It is true,’ he said, ‘ that I have nego- 
tiated the sale of two large blocks of stock, mostly the com- 
bined holdings of New England parties, to two of the strongest 
banks in Chicago. This will give us permanent connections that 
will be of the greatest value to us, and will not change our list 
of local stockholders or bring about any change in our policy or 
management. Weare now in achain of independent but allied 
banks extending clear to New York, and including the very largest 
and strongest concerns in the country. This bank is just as in- 
dependent and as much a Lincoln bank as it ever was. The 
change simply transfers a large amount of the stock from scat- 
tered holdings, mostly in New England, to these two great Chi- 
cago banks, which will be of immensely more value to us in good 
times, as well as bad, than the individual stockholders could 
possibly be. I do not believe anything has occurred for years to 
give greater prestige to Lincoln banking than the purchase of 
this stock in Chicago.’ 
Does not this prove more than I have attempted to show? Does 
it not prove that Mr. Burnham, although at the head of a very 
successful bank, evidently feels the need of greater strength? He 
is conscious that there is something wrong in the present situa- 
tion, but he is trying to do a right thing in a wrong way. 
When a period of contraction comes, as it must in the very 
nature of things, he will find that instead of having done a wise 
thing he has in all probability done a very foolish thing, for I 
doubt not that if all the facts were known it would appear that 
he has connections not only with stronger banks in the East, but 
with weaker banks in the West. 
His weaker connections will boast of their relation to his bank 
| precisely as he boasts of his relation to the great banks of Chicago 
and New York. The failure of the smallest of them will bea 
| reflection upon his bank, and he in turn may have to stand the 
assault of a run, because it will be said, ‘‘ He must be weak or he 
would have saved an institution identified with his own.” 
In other words, this unnatural relation of banks holding stock 
in other banks will reduce them all to the weakness of the weak- 
est; for no chain is stronger than its weakest link, nor the speed 
of a fleet faster than its slowest vessel. 
Does Mr. Burnham not know that a branch of the First National 
Bank of Chicago would be vastly stronger in his own town than 
his bank could be, although it were known that the First National 
Bank of Chicago was the holder of some of its stock? 
It now looks very much as if our country would have to learn 
| the bitter lesson that will certainly be taught by the interdependent 
| scheme of banking combinations now going on; for, while cons i- 
| dation with half the capital eliminated would result in almost 
| immeasurable strength, stockholding unions must prove disastrous 
| in the highest degree. i ‘ 
| But the bankers, doing this kind of business, within the very 
| shadow of that convention, have their counterpart, everywhere, 
all over this land, and are but the forerunners of a universal 
practice that is to come, as an unquestioned gold standard came, 
to benefit and prosper the whole people. 

| ‘Third. Branch banking is unbusinesslike. I apprehend that 
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this is purely a personal remark and emanated from their own 
point of view, that of selfishness; for all business is selfish, and 
not from any particular concern for the public welfare. Branch 
banking could not be objectionable to these bankers in any way 
except that it might interfere with their assumed vested rights, 
because, forsooth, they are in the business. 

Since the rates of interest throughout the United States to all 
borrowers would be reduced to 8 or 4 per cent, it would seem to 
be unbusinesslike on the part of the bankers in convention assem- 
bled at Kansas City to permit branch banking. Did they imagine 
for a single instant that the cloven foot of this brazen assertion 
could be concealed from the borrowing public? 

Do they forget that individualism is the purpose of our Govern- 
ment, and that the largest possible return for labor should be our 
daily solicitude? 


Do they forget that interest rates are a tax upon production, | 


and, therefore, a corresponding deduction from the wages of 
90.000.000 toiling Americans? 


Do they forget that the average rate of interest throughout the | 








United States to-day is more than 6 per cent, when it ought to | 


be as low as 3 per cent, and that this difference of 3 per cent upon 


the loans of the people, amounting to $6,000,000,000, means a | 


charge of $10 each upon our 20,000,000 of workers and producers? 

Of course it is easy to see that it would be wnbusinesslike for 
the bankers to permit a cut of $200,000,000 in the interest they 
are squeezing from commerce, not because they are unjust or 
bad men, but because the machinery which the law compels 
them to use can not be run for less. 

They fear the improvements demanded by our age and these 
progressive times; and this they admit in the fourth proposition 
contained in their resolutions: 

Fourth. Branch banking would create a monopoly to the ‘‘ ex- 
clusion of the men of the West who have labored so faithfully 
and well to make our banking system what it is to-day, the best 
in the world.”’ 

No one will be inclined to believe that their opposition was 


lirected against a monopoly per se, but rather that it was directed | 
against their exclusion from that monopoly, if there was to be | 
If they were to have whatever monopoly there was, as they 


one. 
have to-day, they would have no objection to its immediate crea- 
tion. 

But I have already demonstrated that there can be no monopoly 
of credit if banking were made absolutely free, as everyone who 
has a dollar to lend is a competitor in the banking business, and 
all the loanable funds devoted to this department of commerce 
would be at his command. 

The Kansas City bankers evidently are afraid of being excluded 
from the markets, where they are getting 6, 8, 10, 12, 16, and 24 
per cent, by competing rivals who will lend money at 3 or 4 per 
cent, and as a justification of this assumed right, they tell us that 
through their long and faithful work they have produced the 
best banking system in the world. 


system at all, was one of the worst, if indeed not the very worst, 
in the world; that it had been produced by the laws passed to 


make a market for United States bonds during the civil war, and | 
that the men engaged in banking under those laws to-day were | 


in it for what they could make out of it. 


it had never occurred to me that the bankers looked on their | 


institutions as of a distinctly eleemosynary character, or that, 
when they were working “‘ faithfully and well’’ to make every 
cent they could, they were actually engaged in the work of home 
missions, 

No, Mr. Chairman, the propositiou is a simple and plain one. 

It is a question of personal selfishness. tinctared possibly by a 
grain of prejudice, a grain of conservatism, and a few grains of 
pride. It is the battle of the ages, the opposition to progress, 
the old against the new. 
_ In 1633 Galileo was convicted of heresy, because, after having 
invented a telescope, magnifying a thousand times, he observed 
things that convinced him that the world moved and that the 
sun was the center of the universe. 

Arkwright’s first mill was set on fire and burned down, and 


hast : os ; 
»oth Cartwright and Hargreaves, as well as Arkwright, drew | 





oli 


Mob after mob attacked the Flemish weavers in England, be- 
cause they brought many improvements in the art ot weaving 
with them. 

In France the mob attempted to drown Marie Jacquard, the in- 
ventor of the loom used to this day in weaving silk. They 
destroyed his machines and burned him in effigy. They drove 
him from his home at Lyons. But at last the people of Lyons 
were compelled to turn to this loom as to their salvation, finding 
that through it their business was increased, not ruined, and 
establishing that world-wide reputation for exquisite silk goods 
which has made the name of their city a household word. 

Robert Stephenson, when making the first surveys for a railroad 
in England, had to face the ridicule of the newspapers. The fol- 
lowing are a few, among many, of their assertions: 

‘**At the rate of 15 miles an hour, if the engine or any forward 
part of the train should suddenly stop, the whole would be cracked 
like nut shells.’’ 

‘*The locomotives would prevent the c ws from grazing and 
the hens from laying.’’ 

‘*There would no longer be any use for horses. The species 
would become extinguished, and oats and hay would be unsale- 
able commodities.”’ 

These forebodings remind me very much of the resolutions of 





| the bankers at Kansas City to which I have alluded. 


| the linotype. 


When the self-binding harvesters were introduced, a few years 
ago, they were broken and rendered useless as they stood in the 
fields. More recently, the typesetters waged a bitter war against 


A thousand other instances could be cited to fur- 


| ther illustrate the spirit and temper of the Kansas City resolutions. 


However, it is to be observed in the long past that nearly all the 
evolutionary steps have been in the direction of eliminating hand 
labor, and that protest has been persistent until quite recently; 
although, generally speaking, comparatively little opposition has 


| been made in America, where the great intelligence of our me- 





upon themselves the displeasure of the mob, because of their in- | 


ventions and improvements in spinning. 

It was the common opinion that every machine that could do 
two men’s work threw one man out of employment. 
suy erficially speaking, that was true, but the grave mistake was in 
not perceiving that the demand for raw material was so enlarged 
that a great many more men were furnished with employment. 

Thus, through the new methods in spinning, the demand for 
cotton was so increased that thousands were given work in grow- 
ing, handling, and transporting it, and in providing for the many 
other industries springing out of the changed conditions. : 


In a sense, | 


| chanics has enabled them to comprehend the uplifting power, en- 


nobling influence, and beneficial effect of inventions, discoveries, 
and improvements within the scope of their endeavors. 

A system of credit currency and the privilege of free branch 
banking means the elimination of unnecessary machinery and the 
transfer of much capital from banking to some other business, 


| only to make it all vastly more efficient and profitable. 


But the bankers who met at Kansas City do not seem to pos- 
sess either the intelligence, spirit of progress, or patriotism that 
together have almost invariably marked the conduct of our 
mechanics and working people, who, on their part, have approved 
and accepted the marvelous devices conjured up to multiply their 
capacity to produce, only to find themselves in turn the best-paid 
artisans in the world; yes, veritable kings among toilers! 

English labor, though slower to appreciate the value of any 
process of cheapening articles, from which there would result a 
greatly enlarged market and consequently a much higher order 


| of living and a more than corresponding increase in wages, is now 
I had supposed that our banking system, if you can call it a | 


beginning to follow in our footsteps. 

In the New York Sun of April 8, 1902, I read the following 
special cable dispatch: 

‘*William Abraham, who represents the Rhondda Valley division 
of Glamorganshire in the House of Commons, and who is presi- 
dent of the South Wales Miners’ Federation, and treasurer of 
the International Miners’ Congress, again addressed his constitu- 
ents to-day on the fruits of his recent American tour. He ad- 
mitted that he had been thoroughly cured of his antimachinery 
prejudice, and said he was resolved to advocate in the future the 
use of machinery wherever it was possible as necessary to Great 
Britain’s competition with the world. 

‘*He declared that it was the duty of capitalists to intro- 
duce machinery and teach the workers to use it. He himself was 
prepared to dispel the prejudice against machinery.”’ 

The great battle of civilization is for better and better condi- 
tions of living for the laboring part of our population, which 
means higher and higher wages, yet at the same time cheaper and 
cheaper commodities. It follows, then, that what is most e 


sen- 
tial in securing this all-important object is constant employment 

| for all of our people. 
Last year about every tenth man was employed in the produc- 
tion of commodities which we exported. Can we hold that por- 


tion of our foreign market? Must we not make even larger sales 
if we are to keep all of our people at work all the time? 

If we can adopt financial and currency principles that will re- 
duce the interest charge from an average of 6 per cent to an aver- 
age of 3 per cent, or from $400,000,000 to $200,000,000 annually, we 
shall achieve something for American labor and American capital 
of a most substantial character. 

If Great Britain, Germany, and other countries that are our 
competitors in special lines adopt our best machinery, as they are 
beginning to realize they must do in order to be successful in the 
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trade of the world, we shall fail in the final trial of the deadly | 


contest for commercial supremacy if compelled to pay double rates 
for capital and double wages for labor. 

We must not lower our level of civilization by reducing Amer- 
ican wages. 
ours. We can not hope that their interest rates will rise to ours. 
We must lower ours to theirs, and trust, as we measure swords 
with all comers in the markets of the world, that the intelligent 
superiority of the American workman will more than make up 
for the difference of wages paid here and abroad. 

BRANCHES ABROAD. 

Not only must we secure this banking advantage at home, but 
we must not subject our trade in other lands to the disadvantage 
of sending our exchange through foreign channels. 

At every point where the business of the world is being carried 
on, we want American bankers favoring American merchants and 
protecting American interests. The banker, who controls the 
bills of lading, can route the goods over American shipping lines. 
The increment of undeveloped opportunities should be turned 
American-ward through the use of American capital. 

I want to see the time when a bill of exchange drawn on New 
York will be preferred, the whole globe round, to any in the world; 
when every tribute paid by an American for the consummation 
of a commercial transaction will go over the counter of a bank 
where English is spoken with an American accent. 

AN UNEQUIVOCAL AND UNQUESTIONED GOLD STANDARD NECESSARY. 

But neither New York nor any other American city can ever 
become the commercial center of the world until the remotest, 
aye, the last possible doubt has been removed with regard to the 
gold standard. 

Indeed, not only must our current business be based upon gold, 
but the continuance of gold as a standard must depend, not upon 
the cowardice or courage of a Secretary of the Treasury, the 
caprices of a President, or the temporary policy of a party, but 
upon the settled policy of the country. 

Nor can the gold standard rest alone upon the moral and politi- 
cal conditions of the country; but the remotest possibility of our 
shifting under any circumstances to a doubtful position must be 
eliminated by actual conditions, determined by law and univer- 
sally acquiesced in and practiced by the people. 

When merchants in the furthermost parts of the earth dis- 
pose of their goods, they will not accept in payment for them a 
bill of exchange that may or may not be paid in coin that is an 
absolute equivalent, the recognized, absolute equivalent of gold 
in every market on the globe. 

The merchant in Hongkong may want to use the bill in France, 
Italy, Austria, Turkey, Russia, Germany, England, South Amer- 
ica, or at some other point in the Orient, and, therefore, he, or 
any man, anywhere on God’s footstool, who has a writing in the 
form of a letter of credit, draft. or bill of exchange, calling for an 


American dollar, must know that he is entitled to 25.8 grains of | 


gold, nine-tenths fine. 

If the *‘American eagle *’ is to take the place of the pound ster- 
ling in the markets of the world, the American dollar must be- 
come the symbol of truth and honesty, and itself be an actual 
verity. 

‘‘At the present moment throughout Europe,’’ says Paul Leroy 
Beaulieu, **and even in France, prudent people try to have a part 
of their fortunes in pounds sterling, because it is known that 


pounds sterling are the only true money; that is to say, money | 


that is not exposed to change by new legal arrangements. It is 
not known exactly what the dollar will be, or the mark, or even 
the franc. The whims of legislators may change them in the 
future, as they have changed them in the past. On the contrary, 
there is a rooted confidence among men engaged in finance the 
world over, that the pound sterling will always be a piece of gold 
of 7 grams and 988 milligrams, 916.66 tine, and that England will 
never commit the blunder of putting gold and silver on the same 
footingasmoney. Thusthe pound sterling, all the world through, 
especially when long contracts are to be made, is not only the 
money par excellence, it is the only money, and in it alone can be 
placed almost absolute confidence.” 

The American dollar must be an unvarying, fixed, and unques- 
tioned quantity of the world’s standard of value. Then, and 
only then, will it become a fit emblem of the strength, power, 
and glory of the greatest and most potential, political, and moral 
force in the affairs of mankind. 

To-day, wherever the flag floats, you can compel a man, whomay 
have sold you gold bullion of a hundred dollars’ value to accept 
for it 100 slugs of silver weighing 4124 grains, nine-tenths fine, and 
worth only $39; and he can not by law obtain the value of the gold 
bullion for the hundred slugs of silver. 

Why should not the same creditor who has parted with his gold 
bullion be compelled to accept 100 slugs of copper, worth $3.90, 
or 100 slugs of iron, worth 39 cents, or 100 strips of paper worth 
nothing. the same being irredeemable? 

Has the Government any more moral right to compel a man to 


We must compel our competitors to raise theirs to | 


If it is to continue to supply gold it should do this. 


ject of withdrawing the Government paper money. 
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accept 60 cents of fiat in a silver dollar than a hundred cents of 
fiat in colored paper? 

Does not the same moral law that compels the Government in 
good faith to redeem its fiat obligation, written on paper, also 
compel it to redeem its fiat obligation stamped on silver? 

Any nation whose commercial honor may be measured in gold, 
silver, copper, iron, or paper, according to the caprice of the hour, 
can not hope to become the clearing house of the world. 

The complete confidence of business men the earth around can 
only be secured by retiring the demand obligations of the Goy- 
ernment and making every silver dollar as good, under any and 
all circumstances, as a gold one. 

First. The demand obligations of this Government must be 
retired. 

Gold is the one commodity that is now accepted everywhere 
for everything. Gold is now the only commodity that pays the 
balance due from one nation to another; that pays all the balances 
due to all nations from all nations. 

Gold, like all other commodities, will also go to the market 
where it will bring the best price; that is, where its use will bring 
the highest price, for gold is not bought like any other commodity 
in the world for the purpose of consumption, but for its use alone 
for monetary purposes, without lessening or destroying appreci- 
ably the quantity—thousands of packages being sent from one 
country to another and back again, the seals remaining unbroken. 

It is perfectly clear, therefore, that the price paid for the as 
of gold for monetary purposes, or the rate of interest that can be 
obtained for it, will determine its destination. 

To control the movement of gold, then, those who are compelled 
to supply gold must have the power to raise and lower the rate of 
interest; for in the absence of such power its selling price will 
always be the lowest and the purchase price will always be the 
highest. This is the exact position or situation in which the 
United States Treasury is placed, by having to redeem $346.- 
000,000 of United States notes or greenbacks in gold coin. 

There is no other place in the world where all the nations can 
go and get free gold by paying the value, insurance, and freight 
except the United States Treasury, which in turn must sell Gov- 
ernment bonds to replenish its gold and then tax the people to pay 
them off. 

Again, at every sign and signal of danger, arising from a scarcity 
of currency or a contraction of credit, every bank in the country 
hoards every dollar of gold it has and hurries to the United States 
Treasury for more, and so the Government must supply gold for 
export, for bank reserves, and for personal hoarding. 

The weakness of the Government is in the fact that it does not 
receive deposits and make loans precisely as a banking institution. 
But no one 
at all familiar with Government banking would recommend the 


| adoption of this additional function of receiving deposits and en- 


tering the loan market. 
The financial history of the world has been punctuated with 
disastrous experiences along this line, and every other country ex- 


_ceptthe United States has taken warning and paid its demand notes. 


aul Leroy-Beaulieu, in writing of the policy of France after 
the Franco-Prussian war, said: 

‘‘After the disastrous war of 1870-71 France regarded it as the 
most urgent if not the chief object of its financial policy to abso- 
lutely to repay to the Bank of France the advances made to the 
Government during the war, amounting to 1,500,000,000 francs, 
or $300,000,000. One of the greatest services rendered to the 
country at that time by M. Thiers was the energy with which he 
insisted that this debt must be paid before all others. Yet it bore 
interest at only 1 per cent per annum, and at that time the French 
Government was borrowing at 6 per cent on bonds in perpetuity. 
Nevertheless it was thought, and with reason, that it was far 
better for the country to discharge this debt at 1 per cent and to 
get back to a completely normal monetary circulation. M. Thiers 
secured an appropriation of 200,000,000 frances ($40,000,000) a year 
for the redemption of this paper. This policy was followed by 
his successors, and the 1,500,000,000 francs lent to the State by 
the bank was repaid in successive annual installments by the 
month of March, 1879—eight years after peace was declared. At 
this present moment not a trace of that fearful conflict remains 
in the French monetary system.”’ 

There is a strange coincidence in the time and amount between 
our demand notes still outstanding and those paid off by the 
French nation, both being about $300,000,000, but a most striking 
contrast between our present Government rate of 2 per cent and 
that of France in 1872-1879, which was 6 per cent. 

Even little Japan, only just emerging from a feudal system. 
knew enough to pay off all its demand notes which were issued 


during its war with China. es ' L 
The North American Review for May, 1902, contained this para- 
graph: . 


** Currency redemption loan.—This loan was raised ano ob- 
n 1890 tne 




















amount of Government paper money in circulation was 40,065,256 
yen ($20,082,628), of which 32,000,000 yen ($16,000,000) were the | 
notes with denomination over, and 8,065,256 yen ($4,032,628) 
the notes with denomination below, 1 yen, and 10,000,000 yen | 
($5,000,000) in silver was held as the reserve for the former. The | 
Government then made a contract with the Bank of Japan, which 
advanced 22,000,000 yen ($11,000,000), thus making the total re- 
serve 32,000,000 yen ($16,000,000). For the withdrawal of the 
latter notes the Government provided $500,000 annually in the | 
budget. In this manner the redemption of the Government paper 
money was consummated. This loan bears no interest and is to be | 
repaid within twenty years, at the option of the Government.” 

Commenting upon our apparent want of comprehension and 
proper appreciation of the ever present danger to our continued 
prosperity, Leroy-Beaulieu said: 

‘“There is much surprise in France and throughout the Conti- 
nent of Europe that a nation so great, so rapidly growing, and so 
richly endowed in character and in material resources as the | 
American people should allow its development to be trammeled by 
frequent and severe crises, and that it should either be unable to 
discern their causes or lack decision to remove them from its path. | 
The European accustomed to the study of financial phenomena is 
struck by two facts, peculiar at present to the United States. On | 
the one hand, the issue of an enormous volume of paper money, 
redeemable in specie, it is true, by the public Treasury; on the | 
other hand, the hesitation shown by the American people in ac- 
cording legal monetary preeminence to gold, and the dreams of 
bimetallism, national or international, in which they indulge.’’ 

In his message of December 6, 1897, President McKinley said: 

‘‘ With the great resources of the Government, and with the | 
honorable example of the past before us, we ought not to hesitate 
to enter upon a currency revision which will make our demand 
obligations less onerous to the Government and relieve our finan- 
cial laws from ambiguity and doubt. * * * 

‘‘T earnestly recommend as soon as the receipts of the Govern- | 
ment are quite sufficient to pay all the expenses of the Govern- 
ment, that when any of the United States notes are presented for 
redemption in gold, and are redeemed in gold, such notes should 
be kept and set apart and only paid out in exchange for gold. | 
This is an obvious duty. If the holder of the United States note 
prefers the gold and gets it from the Government he should not 
receive back from the Government a United States note without 
paying gold in exchange for it. The reason for this is made all 
the more apparent when the Government issues an interest- 
bearing debt to provide gold for the redemption of United States | 
notes—a noninterest-bearing debt. Surely it should not pay them 
out again except on demand for gold. If they are put out in any 
other way, they may return again, to be followed by another bond | 
issue to redeem them—another interest-bearing debt to redeem a 
noninterest-bearing debt.’’ 

In his message of December 8, 1898, President McKinley re- | 
newed this recommendation, and said: 

‘In my judgment, the present condition of the Treasury amply 
justifies the immediate enactment of the legislation recommended 
one year ago, under which a portion of the gold holdings should 
be placed in a trust fund from which greenbacks should be re- 
deemed upon presentation, but when once redeemed should not 
thereafter be paid out except for gold.”’ 

In his message of December 5, 1899, President McKinley said: 

‘In this connection I repeat my former recommendations, that 
a portion of the gold holdings shall be placed in a trust fund from 
which greenbacks shall be redeemed upon presentation, but when 
once redeemed shall not thereafter be paid out except for gold.” 

Hon. Lyman J. Gage, Secretary of the Treasury, in his annual 
report of 1901, said: 

‘Preliminary thereto I want to refer to the greenbacks and 
the desirability of relieving the Treasury from the responsibility 
which attaches to their redemption. This responsibility at the 
present time rests very lightly. It has been, however, a heavy 
burden in the past and may become in the future a source of 
public anxiety and financial embarrassment to the Government. 
Thoughtful men of affairs and financiers have long argued for 
the refunding of these notes into time obligations, but such argu- 
ments have failed to convince the people of the propriety of can- 
celing a debt bearing no interest to create in its stead one equally 
charged with the burden of interest. If, however, in a modifica- | 
tion of the law relating to bank currency the burden of redemp- 
tion can be equitably transferred from the Treasury to the banks, | 
without interest cost to the Government, then the objection to 
their retirement can no longer be urged. That this result can | 
be attained there is substantial ground for believing.”’ 

I resident Cleveland, during his second Administration, when 
the occasion arose, never lost an opportunity of impressing upon 
Congress the urgent necessity of retiring the demand obligations 
of the Government. The following extract from his last mes- 


sage, dated December 7, 1896, well illustrates his convictions on | 
this subject: 
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**The terrible civil war, which shook the foundations of our 
Government more than thirty years ago, brought in its train the 
destruction of property, the wasting of our country’s substance, 
and the estrangement of brethren. These are now past and for- 
gotten. Even the distressing loss of life the conflict entailed is 


| but a sacred memory which fosters patriotic sentiment and keeps 


alive a tender regard for those who nobly died. And yet there 
remains with us to-day in full strength and activity as an inci- 


dent of that tremendous struggle a feature of financial necessity 
not only unsuited to our present circumstances, but manifestly 


a disturbing menace to business security and an ever-present 
agent of monetary distress. 

** Because we may be enjoying a temporary relief from its de- 
pressing influence, this should not lull us into a false security 
nor lead us to forget the suddenness of past visitations. 

‘*T am more convinced than ever that we can have no assured 
financial peace and safety until the Government currency obliga- 
tions upon which gold may be demanded from the Treasury are 
withdrawn from circulation and canceled.’’ 

On October 12, 1895, Hon. John G. Carlisle, then Secretary of 
the Treasury, uttered these significant words: 

‘*One of the most important questions the people have now to 
consider is whether they can afford to adhere longer to a system 


| which periodically augments the public debt for the purpose of 


securing gold to be exchanged for notes, which, when redeemed, 
are not retired and canceled, but are reissued and put in circn- 
lation, to be over and over again presented forredemption. * * * 

‘**Gold can be procured only by sales of bonds or by voluntary 
exchanges of gold coin for other forms of currency by the banks, 
and it is scarcely necessary to say that these voluntary exchanges 
are most difficult to make at the very times when gold is most 
needed. When bonds are sold in our market, experience has 
shown that a large part of the gold to pay for them is taken from 
the Treasury reserve in the first instance, or withdrawn within a 
short time after the bonds have been paid for and delivered.”’ 

It is interesting to note the concurrence with these views of 
Hon. Hugh McCultoch, who was Secretary of the Treasury just 


| after the close of the civil war. 


In his report of 1866, Mr. McCulloch said: 

** Prior to the passage of this act (the national-bank act), issues 
by the Government had been authorized and a large amount of 
Government notes put into circulation. But there is nothing in 


| the acts authorizing their issue, or in the communications of the 
| Secretary, or in the discussions in Congress to justify the opinion 


that they were intended to be a permanent circulation. On the 
contrary, the provision in the law for their conversion into bonds, 
and the arguments of the advocates of their issue, afford ample 
evidence that they were regarded as merely temporary, and jus- 


| tifiable only by an emergency which it was supposed nothing else 
| could so adequately meet. Had it been proposed that these notes 


should be a permanent circulation and take the place of bank 
notes, there is good reason to suppose that the proposition would 
have had few if any advocates. * * * 

‘The policy of contracting the circulation of Government notes 
should be definitely and unchangeably established, and the proc- 


| ess should go on just as rapidly as possible without producing a 


financial crisis, or seriously embarrassing those branches of in- 


| dustry and trade upon which our revenues are dependent. There 


is a great adaptability in the business of the United States, and 
it will easily accommodate itself to any policy which the Govern- 
ment may adopt. That the policy indicated is the true and safe 
one the Secretary is thoroughly convinced. If it shall not be 
speedily adopted and rigidly but judiciously enforced, severe 
financial troubles are in store for us.”’ 

That the issuance of the greenbacks, when authorized, was 
regarded as a temporary expedient, justified only by necessity, 
and that their retirement was intended to take place upon the 
restoration of peace, is clearly shown by the record of the Con- 
gressional debate, from which I desire to quote the following ex- 
tracts taken from the speeches of both the advocates and oppo- 
nents of the measure: 

OPINIONS EXPRESSED DURING THE DEBATE IN CONGRESS ON THE ACT OF 
FEBRUARY 2, 1862, AN ACT TO AUTHORIZE THE ISSUE OF UNITED STATES 
NoTes—COMMONLY CALLED THE “ GREENBACKS.” 

DEBATE IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
E. G. Spaulding, of New York: ‘“‘ The bill before us is a war 


| measure—a measure of necessity and not a choice presented by 


the Committee of Ways and Means—to meet the most pressing 


| demands upon the Treasury, to sustain the Army and Navy until 


they can make a vigorous advance upon the traitors and crush 
out the rebellion. These.are extraordinary times, and extraordi- 


| nary measures must be resorted to in order to save our Govern- 


ment and preserve our nationality. * * * The bill is simple 


| and perspicuous in its terms and easy of execution. It isa Gov- 
| ernment measure, and the officers of the Government are required 


to execute its provisions. 
‘Our Army and Navy must have what is far more valuable to 
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them than gold and silver. They must have food, clothing, and | 
material of war., Treasury notes, issued by the Government, on 
the faith of the whole people, will purchase these indispensable 
articles, and the war can be prosecuted until we can enforce obe- | 
dience to the Constitution and laws, and an honorable peace be | 
thereby secured. This being accomplished, I will be among the 
first to agitate a speedy return to specie payments and all meas- 
ures that are calculated to preserve the honor and dignity of the 
Government in time of peace.”’ 

George H. Pendleton, of Ohio: ‘‘I believe that this Govern- 
‘ment has reached a crisis in its history. I believe that it is ap- | 
proaching a period in the history of its legislation which may de- 
termine the question of its continuance. By wisdom, it may 
overcome the evils of secession; by its great power and resources it 
may be able to defend itself against those in arms against it; but 
I firmly believe that it can not maintain itself against the shock 
of the accumulated and manifold dangers which follow inevitably 
closely in the wake of an illegal, unsound, and depreciated Gov- 
ernment paper currency.”’ 

Justin S. Morrill, of Vermont: ‘‘The subject of issuing 
$150,000,000 of paper currency and making it a legal tender by the 
Government at a bound—the precursor, as I fear, of a prolific 
brood of promises, no one of which is to be redeemed in the con- 
stitutional standard of the country—could not but arrest my at- 
tention, and, having strong convictions of the impolicy of the 
measure, I should feel that I utterly failed to discharge my duty | 
if I did not attempt to find a stronger prop for our country to lean 
upon than this bill—a measure not blessed by one precedent and 
damned by all. 

‘If this paper money is a war measure, it is not waged against 
the enemy, but one that will make him grin with delight. I 
would as soon provide Chinese wooden guns for the Army as 
paper money alone for the Treasury. 

** What is it that we most need? Clearly we lack money and 
wish to inspire our own people with that confidence that will in- | 
duce them to lend the requisite amount. But the very first step 
we propose is to destroy whatever of confidence yet remains | 
among those who have a dollar to lend. We proclaim by an en- | 
graved advertisement—to be forced into the pockets of every man 
by the fiat of the Government—that we will hereafter liquidate | 
all our debts with paper only. * * * 


**I object to this bill on the ground, as I conceive, of its utter 


impolicy. I admit that from the contracts entered into, many of | 
which now due. I regret have not been paid promptly as they de- 
serve to be, and from the heavy monthly disbursements to our 
Army, that the Government can flood the country with even 
150,000,000 of paper dollars. But from that moment you would 
vastly increase the cost of carrying on the war; prices would go 
up, and the addition we should pile on our national debt would 
prove that it might have been even wiser to have burned our | 
paper dollars before they were issued. The inflation of the cur- | 
rency would be inevitable. In ordinary times few comprehend 
the Archimedean leverage of a very few millions added to or sub- 
tracted from the currency of a nation actively engaged in the af- | 
fairs of the world. In the former case it produces a crisis and 
general bankruptcy, and in the latter it puts every speculator on | 
tiptoe to buy out his neighbor—his horse, his ox, his ass, or any- | 
thing that by keeping overnight will put money in his purse. 
Property becomes as volatile as alcohol at boiling heat, and can 
not be kept within its ancient boundaries. The poor man, ac- 
customed to butcher’s meat, and who has not counted tea and | 
coffee as luxuries, suddenly finds their daily use beyond his 
means. The ecstacy of an inflated currency is enjoyed by the few 
only, and these are cruelly punished when the gaseous influence 
subsides. * * * 

‘‘ By taking the first step in making paper a legal tender we 
shall sever all connection with any other fount&ins of supply. 
We can not retrace our steps, but must go on. No sound man 
would spontaneously take stock liable by the practices of the 
Government to be reduced the very next day 10 per cent, or any 
other per cent,in its value. So that if Congress should have the | 
virtue to wish to cease the further issue of these notes, it would | 
no longer be an open question. But having tested this facile 
method of paying debts, I fear the stern and honest mode of tax- | 
ation would be repugnant to many constituencies, and that the | 
doors of the temple of paper money would not soon again be closed.”’ 





Roscoe Conkling, of New York: ‘‘ The whole scheme presup- | ’ , 
| is sleeping upon the bosom of a veritable voleano, and it can not 


poses that the notes to be emitted will be lepers in the commer- 
cial world from the hour they are brought into it; that they 
will be shunned and condemned by the laws of trade and value. 


If this is not to be their fate, what is the sense, as was said in the | 


Federal constitutional convention, in attempting to legislate their 
value up? 

‘Now, I do not believe that you can legislate up the value of 
anything any more thanI believe you can make generals heroes 
by legislation. 
up, even by resorts to penalties, but the inexorable laws of trade, 


| broken. 


| necessity, notof choice. 
| rency not redeemable on demand and make it a legal tender. 


| be justified on the ground of necessity. 
| pressing necessity that these demand notes should be made a legal 


| its exercise. 
| resort. 
| Senators can show me how they can raise money except in the 


| dient as well as unconstitutional. 
| dient. 


| of even questionable propriety.’ 


The Continental Congress tried legislating values | 
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as independent as the law of gravitation, kept them down. Ido 
believe you can legislate a value down, and that you can do it by 
attempting to legislate itup. * * * 

‘* When you clothe an individual with the power to give his 
own checks to pay his debts and supply his wants, when he has 
nothing with which to pay them, and when you ordain that every 


| man shall receive his check, you have performed for that man the 
last sad offices of financial humanity; there is nothing left to be 
| done for him; and, if he fails then, he is past resuscitation and 


past resurrection. So of a government; you may try any other 
expedient with impunity, and, if it fails, you have remaining a 
resort to other things; but if you once authorize the issue and 
compel the acceptance of its own paper, and that proves to be a 
failure, there is nothing left; the die is cast; the last link is 
w % * 

Thaddeus Stevens, of Pennsylvania: ‘‘ This bill is a measure of 
No one would willingly issue paper cur- 
It 
is never desirable to depart from that circulating medium which, 


| by the common consent of civilized nations, forms the standard 


of value.”’ 
DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 

Mr. William Pitt Fessenden, of Maine: ‘‘ With regard to the 
particular bill now before the Senate, we all know that it was re- 
sorted to as a temporary measure, not in the beginning, but in 
consequence of the necessities of the Treasury, arising from a 
greater expenditure than the Secretary could have imagined, and 
arising from the necessary delay with reference to other meas- 


| ures. Canit be said that a measure like the one now pending be- 


fore the Senate and the country is a measure of a day or an hour? 
Why, what does it propose? It proposes something utterly un- 
known in this Government from its foundation; a resort to a 


| measure of doubtful constitutionality, tosay the least of it, which 


has always been denounced as ruinous to the credit of any govern- 
ment which has recourse to it; a measure, too, about which opin- 


| ions in the community are divided as perhaps they never have 


been divided upon any other subject; a measure which when it 
has been tried by other countries, as it often has been, has always 
proved a disastrous failure.’’ 

John Sherman, of Ohio: ‘‘I agree that this measure can only 
I do believe there isa 


tender if we want to avoid the evils of a depreciated. dishonored 
paper currency. I do believe we have the constitutional power 
to pass such a provision, and that the public safety now demands 

* * * ‘It is easy to criticise this bill. I dislike to 
I prefer gold to paper money; but there is no other 
If 


vote for it. 
We must have money or a fractured Government. 


way proposed I will join them in denouncing paper money.”’ 

James A. Bayard, of Delaware: ‘‘It is impolitic and inexpe- 
It is a mere temporary expe- 
It may give present inflation and present relief for the 
hour, and a very brief hour indeed, but it will be followed bya 
weakening of the resources of the Government, a depreciation of 
its credit, and it will produce nothing but disaster and ruin to 
the country.”’ 

Charles Sumner, of Massachusetts: ‘Is it necessary to incur all 


| the unquestionable evils of inconvertible paper, forced into circu- 
| lation by an act of Congress; to suffer the stain upon our national 


faith; to bear the stigma of a seeming repudiation; to lose for the 
present that credit which in itself is a treasury, and to teach 
debtors everywhere that contracts may be varied at the will of 


| the stronger? Surely there is much in these inquiries which may 


make us pause. If our country were poor or feeble, without pop- 
ulation and without resources; if it were already drained by a 
long war; if the enemy had succeeded in depriving us of the 
means of livelihood, then we should not even pause. But our 
country is rich and powerful, with a numerous population busy, 
honest, and determined, and with unparalleled resources ot! all 
kinds—agricultural, mineral, industrial, and commercial. It 15 
yet undrained by the war in which we are engaged; nor has the 


| enemy succeed in depriving us of any of the means of livelihood. 


It is hard, very hard, to think that such a country, so power! ul, 
so rich, and so beloved, should be compelled to adopt the policy 


’ 


Mr. President, let us not deceive ourselves. Our Government 


escape financial earthquakes so long as these United States notes 


| or greenbacks are outstanding. 


Shall we offset the constant terror of the American banker, who 
is always expecting that something awful is about to occur, and 
the periodic desolation of credit and immeasurable ruin wit) @ 
plea of ignorance and cowardice? Or shall we, in the very heyday 
of prosperity, prepare for our unnecessary but ever-recurrls 
shocks, panics, crises, and commercial horrors? 1 

In his last report as Secretary of the Treasury, Hon. Lyman ¢. 








Gage, who has left a deep impress upon the financial history of 
his time, gave this most salutary advice: 


hour in all our history, and as favorable a one as we may hope 
for in the future, to enter upon judicious measures to eliminate 
such elements of financial weakness as experience has brought into 
view, and to perfect, if possible, our now imperfect system of 
currency.” 

But it may be inquired, ‘‘ Did we not pass a law in 1900 to over- 
come these threatened dangers?’’ 

Prior to the passage of the so-called gold-standard law, the Gov- 


ernment could, by the process of selling bonds and impounding | 


the United States notes, stop the draft upon the Treasury; but 
bv that law the maximum amount of United States notes that 
can be held by the Government is only $50,000,000, so that the 
actual result was to destroy the power of the Government to break 
the endless chain. 

We authorized and instructed the Secretary of the Treasury to 
maintain the parity of our money, including our silver, with our 
gold, but gave him no power to do so. . 

By attempting, or pretending to attempt, to legislate effectively 
and conclusively upon the question of the standard, we achieved 
a moral victory, for we demonstrated that we dared to seem to 
do something, however futile and even worse than futile our ac- 
tion was. 

We are to-day, then, barring this new disadvantage, just where 
we were in 1878, so far as the United States notes are concerned; 
and have, in addition, what there are remaining of the Treasury 
notes, about thirty millions, or a total of about $375,000,000, of 
Government obligations. 

Unfortunately, however, since the national-bank notes, now 
amounting to more than $300,000,000, are redeemable in United 
States notes, this amount must be added to the Government bur- 
den; so that we have about $700,000,000 directly resting upon the 
Treasury gold, which is now fixed at $150,000,000. 
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only $128,460,203; but by September, 1888, it reached the highest 





| point before that fatal decline, namely, the magnificent sum of 
‘‘ It would, then, appear that the present is the most propitious | 


Though our business is expanding every hour, and our credits | 


at the banks have increased from $719,000,000 in 1879, when the re- | 


serve was $100,000,000, to $3,000,000,000, our Government reserve 
has increased only $50,000,000, and this, not by the force of that 
precaution and experience which always fix from day to day, ac- 
cording to circumstances, the relation between reserves and lia- 
bilities, but by the arbitrary force of law. 

Indeed, no man can assert that the $150,000,000 in the United 
States Treasury was ever or is now a legitimate reserve to the 
commercial credits of the country. 

Nor can any man say that there is an economic coin reserve in 
the banks to protect the commercial credits of the country, for 
no bank is compelled by law to hold or pay out gold coin for a 
single obligation. 


The result is that the 12,000 banks of the country, conscious of | 


their weakness, and realizing that their depositors are also con- 
scious of the weakness of the banks, rush at the first indication 
of danger to the Treasury with United States notes and demand 
gold to increase the already useless hoard which they are not 
compelled to use under any circumstances; and so the direct and 


indirect burden resting upon the Treasury gold of $150,000,000 is, | 


first, the United States notes, amounting to $346,000,000; second, 
the silver in its various forms, amounting to $535,000,000; third, 
the national-bank notes, amounting to $310,000,000, and fourth, 
the commercial credits or bank liabilities, amounting to $6,000,- 
000,000, making a total burden direct and indirect of $7,200,000,000, 
to snes the gold in the Treasury is supposed to be a touchstone 
and a reserve. 

And yet, in no sense is it natural.y related to any of these huge 


burdens, except to the United States notes, which in turn trans- | 


fer to the Treasury the gigantic load it was never intended and is | 


utterly unfitted to carry, being certain in the future, as in the 


past, to break down at the critical moment and precipitate panic, | 


disaster, and commercial ruin, and sooner or later to bring re- 
pudiation and dishonor. 
CASH IN THE TREASURY. 
In the darkest days of the civil war the credit of the country 
never received such a blow as threatened it in the first week of 
February, 1895; and in February, 1896, only a few hours and a 


very few millions stood between this Government and a commer- | 


clal tragedy without parallel in human affairs. 


And yet nothing has been done down to this very day of a sub- | 


stantial character to avert its recurrence and prevent the over- 


Whelming disaster of a silver or paper basis, which is almost cer- | 


valn to come whenever there is the coincidence of the same forces 
there in operation with political cowardice in the White House. 
oN r should it be overlooked that the very incidents of 1895 and 
[Si6 had been predicted by every intelligent and patriotic inves- 
Usator and student, and by all the conspicuously able Secretaries 
of the Treasury holding office since the days of the war that 
brought the United States notes into existence. 
The amount of gold held by the Treasury in June, 1878, was 





$332,351,306, and this was the condition, practically, when Benja- 
min Harrison became President, March 4, 1889. 

By October, 1890, the amount in the Treasury had declined to 
$300,000,000; it was $160,000,000 in October, 1893, the net gold 
balance being only $83,000,000; by the latter part of January, 
1894, it approached $50,000,000—just before the first bond sale, 
which brought $58,660,917 into the Treasury. 

Overtrading and unsound speculation, not only throughout the 
United States but throughout the world, had precipitated ‘** hard 
times’’ generally; and Grover Cleveland’s attack upon our in- 
dustrial system was the last blow of demolition to a trembling 
public confidence which, however, he more than offset late 
the courageous repeal of the Sherman act and his brave 
of the Treasury and the public credit. 

Four distinct causes can be discerned if we look closely into the 
crisis of 1893. 

First. The silver legislation of 1878 and 1890, but especially the 
latter, as the immediate and direct effect was to drive gold out of 
the country in strict obedience to the Gresham law. 

Second. Overtrading, undue and unremunerative speculations, 
and almost a complete exhaustion of credit. 

Third. The unfortunate assault on the industrial system of the 
country, particularly powerful to do harm at a time when confi- 
dence was shaken, capital timid and uncertainty filled the air. 

Fourth. The shortage in the revenues, which in a well-ordered 
financial system would have had no more effect than a surplus 
on the situation; but, owing to the fact that we were threatened 
with a silver standard, that gold was mysteriously leaving us, 
that personal credit was practically exhausted, and that an ear- 
nest effort was being made to overturn the industrial system of 
the country, the want of sufficient revenue became simply an ag- 
gravating cause. 

Under ordinary circumstances and a properly adjusted system 
of governmental finance, a shortage of $100,000,000 in our na- 
tional revenues should have no more effect upon this country 
than a shortage of $100,000 in the revenues of New York City. 

That the Republican contention so often heard on this floor 
that a lack of revenue produced the disorder is only a superficial 
observation born of a political imagination rather than of eco- 
nomic reasoning and a knowledge of the subject is demonstrated 
by the fact that when the great strain came in February, 1895, 
and the credit of the nation swung in the balance there was a 
great abundance of money, so-called money, ‘‘stuff’’ such as it 
was, in the Treasury, there being an available balance December, 
1894, of $153,337,579.99, including the gold reserve, which was 
impaired or depleted by $14,814,515, although by a sale of bonds 
in the month of November just preceding we had purchased 
$58,719,710.20 of gold coin, raising thereby the reserve to $104,- 
673,199.01. 

In January, 1895, the available cash balance was $144,603 ,304.19; 
but of this amount only $44,368,907.27 was free gold, the balance 
either being in ‘‘ chips and whetstones,’’ mere ** stuff,’’ or might 
become at any moment. 

In the following month more than $65,000,000 of gold was pur- 
chased to strengthen the Treasury. 

During no month, from February, 1895, down to February, 
1896, did the amount of available cash in the Treasury fall below 
$175,000,000; and when the last bond sale of $100,000,000 was 
made in February, 1896, the available cash balance was $191,- 
000,000, of which, however, only $40,000,000 was free gold. 

The following statement, prepared by Hon. Ellis H. Roberts, 
Treasurer of the United States, may serve several purposes: 
Statement showing the expenditures for the support of the Government, and the 


surplus or deficiency of revenues for each fiscal year from 1890 to 1902, 
inclusive. 


"on by 


lefense 





| | Expendi- 
Net expendi-| tures from | 








Fiscal | tures by the | postalreve-| Total ex- ee ce 
year. Treasury nues by | penditures. Surplus. Deficiency. 
Department. | Post-Office 
\Department. 
| 
1890 ..... '$318, 040, 710. 66 $60, 882, 097. 92 $378, 922, 808. 58 $85, 040, 271. 97 
RS oni 365, 773, 905. 35, 65,931, 785.72) 431, 705,691.07) 26, 383,541. 96 
1808 ..... 345, 023, 330.58! 70,930, 475.98) 415,953, 806.56 9,914, 453. 66 
| ES 383, 477, 954.49 75, 896,983.16) 459,374, 887.95) 2,341, 674.29 ~ 
1894 . 367, 525, 279.88 75,080,479.04) 442, 605, 758. 87 = $69, 803, 260. 58 
1895 ___.. 356, 195, 298. 29, 76,983, 128.19 433,178, 426. 48 : $2 805. 923.18 
1896 ..... 352, 179, 446.08) 82,499, 208.40) 434, 678, 654. 48 ..| 25, 208, 245. 70 
SO sich | 365, 774, 159. 57) 82,665, 462.73) 448, 439, 622. 30 18, 052, 454. 41 
1898 443, 368, 582.80 89, 5 632,381, 201.85 --| 88,047, 247.60 
1899 606, O72, 179. 85, 95, 02 700, 098, 564. 02 89. 111.559. 67 
Bi eces 487,713, 791. 71 102, 354, 579. 29) 590, 068, 371. 00 
oom =... 509, 967, 853. 15 111, 631, 193. 39) 621,598, 546.54) 77,717, 984.38)... 
1002 ..... 00) 587, 842, 683. 57 





| 471, 209, 641.57 116, 683, O42. 


Nore.—The final figures for the fiscal year 1902 are not yet completed, but 
the amounts stated above are approximately correct. 
OFFICE OF THE TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Washington, D. C., July 3, 1902. 
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It will be observed that, although we had been losing gold ever | 


since 1888, there was no deficiency in the revenues until 1894. 

In the second place, the deficiency for the three years 1897, 1898, 
1899 was $143,000,000, while the deficiency for 1894, 1895, 1896 was 
only $137,000,000; and yet the larger deficiency of 1897, 1898, 1899 
caused no trouble: therefore, we must look deeper and further if 
we would fathom the causes of the disappearance of gold. 

It should be noted that during the seven years 1890-1896 we 
prodneed in the United States $275,000,000 of gold, and that our 
exports exceeded our imports during the same years by $707,819,000. 

In other words, taking the gold in the Treasury in 1890, $300,- 
000,000, and the excess of our exports over our imports, together 
with our gold production, we should have had, outside of some 
extraordinary influences, $1,275,000 of gold available; and yet 
there went out of the country, from 1889 to 1896, inclusive, $487,- 
000,000 of ge 1d. 

In the light of these facts no sincere and intelligent man will 
claim that it was lack of revenue that produced our treasury dif- 
ficulties, nor will he assert that it was due to an adverse balance 
of trade. 

The fact is, we are dealing with far greater and more far-reach- 
ing problems than a lack of revenue, adverse balances, and gold 
production. These are mere trifies compared with a clear under- 
standing of the principles involved and a full comprehension of 
the forces that drove us to the very brink of repudiation and 
national dishonor. 

The apprehension was world-wide that possibly—possibly, I 
say—the strain would be so great that the Government, which 
ought to have absolutely nothing to do with the commerce of the 
country, of which the gold reserve should be an essential element, 
might move away from the gold standard and drift out upon the 
sea of fiatism, or. possibly, be stranded on the shoals of free-silver 
vagaries. 

Not until there was a settled conviction that the last dollar of 
~ American credit would be exhausted before the first American 
dollar should be dishonored, and every influence and power known 
to the financial world, including the control of exchange, had been 
invoked, was confidence restored, and apparently certain disaster 
turned into a golden harvest of unparalleled prosperity. 


What happened during the years 1893-1896 may recur at any | 
Do we want to take the chance; have we, the people’s | 


moment. 
representatives, the right to take the chance, of always having a 
man in the White House of Mr. Cleveland’s patriotism and heroic 
courage? 

Should we not, here and now, end all possibility of what might 
happen under other circumstances? 

We have no right to subject the interests, prosperity, and wel- 
fare of 80,000,000 of patriotic people who have trusted us to the 
hellish havoc that might have been and still may be. 

Says Mr. McLeod in his Elements of Banking: 

‘**It used to be the dogma of many commercial writers that 
bullion is only exported to discharge a previous state of indebted- 
ness, and that, consequently, a drain of bullion comes to a natural 
end when the indebtedness is discharged. But this is a most 
grievous error. The sufficient difference of profit in possessing 
bullion at two places will cause a fabrication of bills for pur- 
pose of exporting bullion, without any previous indebtedness: 
and of course this will continue as long as this possibility of 
profit exists. Consequently, unless the profit is destroyed, the 
drain of bullion will not cease. The effectual way of annihilating 
this profit is by raising the rate of discount. * * * 


‘* When the rates of discount differ so much as is supposed | 


above, between London and Paris (3 per cent in London and 6 


per cent in Paris), persons in London fabricate bills upon their | 


correspondents in Paris for the express purpose of selling them 
for bullion, which they then remit to Paris, and which they can 
sell again for 6 per cent. 
will not cease so long as the difference in the rates of discount is 
maintained. Moreover, merchants in Paris immediately send 


over their bills to be discounted in London, and have the cash | 
Now, the only way of arresting such a drain | 


remitted to them. 


is to equalize the rate of discount in the two places. These sim- 


ple facts are a perfectly conclusive answer to those writers who | 
complain of the variations of the rate of discount by the Bank of | 


England and suppose it is possible to maintain a uniform rate. 


Consequently at the present day it is the imperative duty of the | 


Bank of England to keep a steady watch upon the rates of dis- 


count in neighboring countries and to follow those variations so | 


as to prevent its being profitable to export bullion from this 
country.”’ 

Again, I say, the demand obligations of the Government must 
be retired, and the burden of furnishing gold for export and to 
prove and measure all commercial credits daily must be thrown 
upon the banks. 

But it may be asked by an honest inquirer, ‘‘ Can they procure 
a sufficient supply for this purpose?’’ Let us see. 


And it is quite evident that this drain | 
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England wants no more gold, and neither does Germany; Rus- 
| sia has about $200,000,000 less now than four years ago, with no 
| apparent desire to greatly increase her holdings, and France has 
vastly more than she will need if she will prove by a brave and 
bold policy that there is no possible danger of her going to a silver 
basis, it being the great quantity of silver in France that requires 
so much gold. 

In our own country to-day there is undoubtedly twice as much 
gold as there need be, if it were concentrated and brought into a 
direct and natural relation to our business; but we have it scat- 
tered about in different places, and, so far as our commerce is 
concerned, it is almost a myth, for there is now no power any- 
bier 4 in the United States to control the movement of the yellow 
metal. 

The $60,000,000 of gold in the general fund of the Government 
may all be dissipated by appropriations or absorbed because of 
lack of revenue, while the $356,000,000 in the Issue and Redemp- 
tion Division, for which certificates have been issued, may be 
drawn at any time and sent abroad. 

The banks. which hold $105,000,000 of gold and $88,000,000 clear- 
ing-house gold certificates, may sell it for export, as they are not 
compelled to use it to redeem any of their obligations, and even 
if they were they would at once seek the United States Treasury 
with United States notes to replenish any losses due to exports or 
redemptions. 

What we propose and actually accomplish by the measure re- 
ported by the Banking and Currency Committee is to completely 
relieve the Treasury by compelling the banking institutions to 
currently redeem their notes in gold coin, and by retiring the 
United States notes prevent the banks from resorting to the 
Treasury to supply their needs. 

That the $600,000,000 of gold held by the banks under the pro- 
visions of this bill, to protect their credits, would make us the 
strongest of all commercial nations there can be no doubt, al- 
though we are helpless to-day with nearly twice that amount, or 
$1,200,000,000, lying around loose somewhere to float away when- 
ever those mysterious forces are put in motion that have sent out 
or kept out of the United States more than $5,000,000,000 of this 
metal since 1879. 

The Government holds $150,000,000 in the form of a reserve 
fund and $356,582,087 in trust for which certificates have been 
issued. In addition to this it has in the general fund $62,719,962 
in gold coin. 

On February 25, 1902, the national banks held in gold coin 
$105,572,676, in addition to $232,279,190 in gold certificates. 

The clearing houses held in gold coin, $88,409,000. 

Of this $753,283,718 of gold only $150,000,000 are held as a re- 
quirement of law, and not a dollar of it outside of that $150,000 ,000 
has the protection of a compulsion, and never can have so long 
| as the Government continues to meet without charge any de- 

mands that may be made upon it. 

The banking institutions, if compelled to perform the function 
of redemption, would keep just as much gold as they wanted and 
needed and no more; and if experience should demonstrate that 
$600,000,000 was quite sufficient, the country would sell the other 
$600,000,000 for the things the people need. 

Besides being able to spare $600,000,000, or one-half of all we 

have to-day, the products of the mines of the world, from 1905 to 
1915, when it is now estimated that the annual output will at 
least equal $400,000,000, will amount to as much as all the gold 
| of which we had any knowledge in 1890. 

That is, the world will produce more gold in ten years than it 
produced in four thousand years prior to 1890. 

Again, mark this: Down to 1860 there was not a single instance 
in American history where coin reserves and coin redemptions 
were required that any serious difficulty was experienced. 

The banks of New England, redeeming through the Suffolk 
Bank of Boston, had no difficulty. The banks of Virginia had 
no difficulty. The banks of Louisiana had no difficulty. The 
Bank of Ohio, the Bank of Indiana, the Bank of Iowa, and thie 
United States Bank met this requirement during the first half 
| century of our history. 

Therefore we need not fear to-day, with an almost unlimited 
supply of gold, the telephone and telegraph to call for it, and lim- 
ited trains and ocean greyhounds to bring it to us when wanted. 
GREENBACKS ARE NOT CHEAPER MONEY FOR THE PEOPLE THAN GOLD 

ITSELF. 

This single objection can be invariably heard when the retire- 
| ment of the greenbacks is urged—that they are cheap money. 
| There is undoubtedly an impression abroad in the land among 
| the people that it cost them less to get money because the grecn- 
| back exists. Is this true? 
| If it should appear and be demonstrated that it costs no more 
| to borrow $100,000 in gold than $100,000 in greenbacks the whole 
cr that they are cheap money must necessarily fall to the 

ground, 





erent 
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How did the greenbacks come into existence? When the Gov- | what has seemed to be gained has resulted not only in twofold 


ernment was in financial distress because of the cost of the civil | 
war those in charge of its affairs felt that their necessities justified | 
the issuance of greenbacks, or the compulsory circulation of the | 
Government’s credit without interest, and so they made the 

debts of the Government a legal tender. 

If the Government hired a man for a day or bought a horse or 
a ship it gave for the day’s work, for the horse, for the ship, a | 
writing by which it agreed to pay the person who held the due- | 
bill a certain number of dollars. When? As soon as the war 
was over and the nation was saved. 

Has this obligation, which sprang from necessity, and was | 
greatly feared, regretted, and limited to necessity at the time, 
been redeemed in accordance with the intention of those who | 
gave it birth? 

I do not believe it; nor do I believe that the understanding of | 
those who created the greenbacks will be carried out until every 
one of them has been honored by redemption and glorified by 
cremation. 

These old receipts for goods received and services rendered 
should be treated precisely as an individual treats a duebill when 
taken up by payment—that is, canceled. 

If the Government has any different moral right than an indi- 
vidual, and that right is clothed with power, then the Govern- 
ment should not pay for anything it purchases, but simply give 
its receipts and compel the people to accept them for any goods 
they happen to sell to each other. 

Such a policy of arbitrary power would place in circulation 
more than seven hundred millions of Government receipts the 
coming year, and so on, for every year, probably, until we could 
paper our houses with these mementoes of our indescribable mis- 
ery; precisely as our forefathers did when their receipts and due- 
bills for goods, which they called money, became a shame, a his- 
sing, a by-word, and a curse, leaving only the legacy of a sad 
recollection in the epigram, ‘‘ It is not worth a continental.”’ 

But willit be replied that the amountis now limited, and, there- 
fore, there is no danger? Limited by what? By the sovereign 
will of the party in power at any given time. 

The same sovereign party power that keeps $346,000,000 of 
greenbacks in circulation under Republican rule could make the 
amount $700,000,000 under Democratic rule. 

Did not the leader of the Democratic party in the House of 
Representatives introduce an amendment to the bill providing 
revenues for carrying on the Spanish war, authorizing the Goy- 
ernment to issue $50,000,000 of United States notes, and did not 
that party, practically to a man, vote for it? 

No experience in the world’s history justifies the continued 
existence of these notes. No course of reasoning can fix a limit 
to their amount. 

The limit is purely a matter of party caprice. If $346,000,000 
were a proper amount in 1878, let some philosopher determine 
what it should be to-day. 

The hesitation of the Republican party to wisely and bravely 
deal with this question and proceed to retire the United States 
notes does not differ, except in degree, from the insane folly of 
the Democratic party that would increase them. 

But, on the other hand, the Republican party has partially re- 
—— d its pledges made when the United States notes were first 
issued, 

Under an act passed April 12, 1866, the United States notes. 
then amounting to $449,000,000, were reduced to $356,000,000; and 
by an act passed March 18, 1869, known as an act ‘* To strengthen 
the public credit,’’ the Republican party declared: 

‘That in order to remove all doubt as to the purpose of the 
Government to discharge all just obligations to the public credit- 
ors, and to settle conflicting questions and interpretations of the 
laws by virtue of which such obligations have been contracted, | 
it is hereby provided and declared that the faith of the United 
States is solemnly pledged to the payment in coin of all the obli- | 
gations of the United States not bearing interest, known as United | 
States notes,”’ 

_ Again, by an act passed January 4, 1875, provision was made 
for the resumption of specie payments, the same to take effect 
January 1, 1879, and from that day to this the United States | 
notes have been as good as gold, because redeemable in gold coin, | 
and for the same reason they have been since that date just as | 
expensive to the borrower of money as gold coin itself. 

Cheap money may be cheap in two distinct ways or senses: 

First. Money, or, more properly speaking, currency, may be | 
cheap because it is comparatively worthless; as the Continental 
inoney was cheap when it became worth less than 5 cents on 
the dollar, or the Confederate money was cheap when it took a 
wheelbarrow full of it to buy a cow, or the greenbacks. were | 
cheap when worth only 40 cents on the dollar; but the experi- 


losses, but in fourfold, twentyfold, and, when the seeming gain 
has been carried to its logical conclusion and the issues have been 
practically unlimited, in infinite or total loss, and consequences 
for which the actual loss was no adequate measure. 

Second. Money may be itself as valuable as a commodity as it 
is as a piece of coin. For example, a $10 gold piece is as valuable 
when beaten into a ball or cube as when bearing the stamp of the 
Government. When the borrower obtains such money from the 
bank he must pay for the use of the property in the metal and 
also for insuring his credit. 

In other words. the borrower must pay for the use of the $100 


| of gold he obtains and the insurance of his credit in addition. 


Money of this sort is neither cheap nor economical, and it is the 


| only form of a medium of exchange that is entitled to be called 


money. All other forms and substitutes should be denominated 
as currency. 

Third. Money, or speaking more properly, currency, may be 
in the form of a certificate of coin deposited, which is of the full 
value in bullion of the coin represented, such as a gold certificate. 
This is neither a cheap nor an economical form of money; for 
when the borrower obtains from the banker $100 in gold certifi- 
cates he must pay both for the use of $100 capital and for in- 
suring his credit; and if the banker charges 4 per cent for the 
capital and 2 per cent for insuring credit it would be reasonable, 
as he has paid $100 in gold coin, or exchanged property worth 
$100 in gold coin, for the $100 of gold certificates delivered by him 
to the borrower. 

Fourth. Money, or more properly and accurately speaking, 
currency, may be a Government obligation other than a gold cer- 
tificate, but redeemable, nevertheless, by the Government in gold 
coin, such as our United States notes are to-day and have been 


| since 1879. 


Now, it is perfectly clear that no bank can get possession of $100 
in United States notes without paying $100 in gold coin for the 
same, or exchanging property worth $100 in gold coin for them: 
therefore it follows necessarily that a borrower can not obtain 
$100 in United States notes from a banker in the form of a loan 
without paying for the use of the capital and the insurance of his 
credit. 

In other words, from the day of resumption, January 1, 1879. 
down to this hour greenbacks have been as expensive to the bor- 
rowers as gold would have been, and the word ** cheap’’ can in no 
sense be applied tothem. Nor have they been an economical cur- 
rency, because every dollar of them represents a dollar of capital, 
and not of credit, while performing the function of currency. 

The United States notes or greenbacks, therefore, are neither a 
cheap nor an economical currency as between the banker and the 
borrower, but are and have been ever since 1879 as expensive as 
gold itself would have been. 

As distinguished from golditself, gold-coin certificates, or United 
States notes, which are redeemable in gold coin, no one of them 
being cheap or economical, the credit note of a bank, currently 


| redeemed in gold coin, is cheap in the sense that it is economical 


to the borrower, for when the banker delivers the credit note of 
his bank to the borrower, he can make as large a profit by charg- 
ing only 3 per cent interest as he could by charging 6 per cent 
when delivering gold, gold certificates, or United States notes, all 
of which have cost him their face in gold coin or its equivalent 
in some kind of property. 

In the one case he is lending only credit and in the other both 


| credit and capital. 


Since all national expenses are defrayed by duties or imposts 
and internal-revenue taxes, the burden borne by each individual 
citizen in redeeming and canceling $65,000,000 of United States 
notes would be infinitesimal as compared with what he pays in 
increased rates of interest where United States notes are delivered 
to him when making a loan. 

Not only have the United States notes been a dear and expensive 
currency to the borrower, but even more so to the Government 


| itself; the whole $346,000,000 having cost the Government more 


than 7 per cent per annum since 1879, although our 2 per cent 
bonds are now selling for $110. 

Nothing but a most contemptible fear and most despicable 
political cowardice can explain our inaction, unless the circum- 
stances be palliated by want of knowledge, which is no justifiable 
excuse. 

Every year, on the average, since 1879 we have redeemed about 
90,000,000 of these old receipts for goods had forty years ago, or 
due bills, called United States notes or greenbacks, having paid 


| them already more than five times, and still they come, calling 


for their deadly redemption, and yet they are never redeemed. 
The following statement, prepared by Hon. Ellis H. Roberts, 
fully explains what we have done in this direction, and what we 


ence of the world has proven over and over again that this kind | may expect in the never-ending future. 


of cheapness is the most expensive kind of cheapness, and that 


If we could apply the same common sense to the affairs of this 


wi: 


ar 
1 
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Government that a prudent business man would and is compelled 
to apply to his own affairs these United States notes would be 
canceled when paid. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., March 17, 1902. 
Statement showing the redemption of United States notes, Treasury notes, sil- 
ver coin redeemed or exchanged, the national-bank notes outstanding and 
redeemed by fiscal years from 1879. 


| | 


























Redemptions. National-bank notes. 
Fi 1 — = : eine me coin ;——_———- ees = 
Fisca Tnitaa | redeemed alt Redemptions. 
year. | ere d | Treasury | or ex- Average eee 
States notes. | changed, | Outstand- 
notes. , = 7 ing. Amount. Per 
| cent. 
STL cvissin nial RD Ene renin igus iedmeanh aciabeiant $324, 244, 285 \s157, 057,000 48. 62 
1880 339,590,923 |” 61,586,000 | 18.13 
Ss] 846,314, 471 | 59,650,000 17.22 
_~ Wee | 0? ee ae 359, 736,050 | 76,089,000 21.15 
I ok 359, 868,524 | 102,700,000 3. Be 
1884. _.....| 85,948,296 |...... 347,746, 363 | 126,152,000 
1885. ....../ 84,498,158 |_..... 827, 022, 283 | 150,200,000 
so art ea Pa | 814,815,970 | 130,296,000 | 
I ae eee | 298,742,052 | 87,690,000 
cc, I (*) | 265,622,692 | 99, 152,000 
1889. _....| 59,450,000 |... $48,726,649 | 230,648,247 | 88,932/000 
j800.. | 939 | 196,248,499 | 70,257,000 
189] : f. 3 67, 461, 000 | 
1892 ¥ i 3,4 69, 625, 000 ’ 
1903. __... 3, 472, 489 BD, | 75,845,000 | 43.40 
1804 5, 550,976 | 205,322,804 | 105,331,000 51.30 
1895. _...- ,073, 792 | 207,860,409 | 86,709,000 | 41.7 
ee » 820,051 | 217,133,390 | 108,261,000 | 49.85 
1897 4, 626,098 | 232,888,449 | 118,574,000 | 48.76 
1808 8, 275,905 | 228,170,874 97,112,000 42.56 
Spat , 697,291 | 239,287,673 | 90,838,000 | 37.96 
1900_ ,911, 547 | 260,293,746 | 96,982,000 | 37.25 
1901 3,671,474 | 330,884,257 | 147,487,000 | 43.39 
1902 (eigh | 
monti 12, 487,000 | 55,953,138 | 358,775,526 | 108,194, 064 30.16 

















* Not reported previous to 1889. 
The following estimate was made by the Chief of the Loan and 
Currency Division of the Treasury Department: 
COST TO THE GOVERNMENT OF MAINTAINING THE GREENBACKS. 


Cost of the gold reserve, including liability for principal of bonds sold and 
interest thereon to their maturity. 


Principal of bonds sold for resumption purposes: 
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So, the extent of our business interests, always increasing, al- 
ways broadening, always involving a greater and greater number 
of people, will invariably measure the possible danger when the 
threatened danger is precipitated and the standard of value im- 
periled by an assault upon the credit of the nation by the pre- 
sentation of an endless amount of demand obligations. 

I use the word “‘endless’’ advisedly, and with more truth and 
force than was possible before the passage of the act of March 14, 
1900, for prior to that time the Government could limit the de- 
mand by impounding all the United States notes presented, while 
to-day, by the terms of that act, the Government can only im- 
pound $50,000,000 out of the $346,000,000 when the Secretary of 
the Treasury is compelled to turn these credit destroyers loose to 
again prey upon the vitals of commerce, and like vampires suck 
the life blood of the nation’s credit, upon which the entire super- 
structure of American business enterprise and prosperity depends. 

Shall we turn a deaf ear to the voices of all history? Shall we 
discard the experience of all the world? Shall we treat with a 
contempt born of ignorance the declared purpose of those great 
statesmen who reluctantly gave birth to the greenbacks in the 
hour of the nation’s need? 

Shall political cowardice overweigh the solemn warning of every 
President and Secretary of the Treasury from Lincoln to Roose- 
velt who have been confronted with this always impending and 
destructive peril? 

Shall the awful experience of 1894-1896 teach us nolesson? Shall 
the ever-lurking suspicion in every banker’s mind and the uni- 
versal fear brooding over the land from ocean to ocean lead us to 
no solution and courageous action? 

EVERY SILVER DOLLAR MUST BE MADE AS GOOD AS GOLD BY ELIMINATING 
EVERY CIRCUMSTANCE THAT COULD POSSIBLY LEAD TO A DISCRIMINA- 
TION AGAINST A DOLLAR BECAUSE IT 18 A SILVER DOLLAR. 

We are to-day nearly 80,000,000 of the most intelligent people 
in the world. 

Our aggregate wealth at the beginning of the new century was 
approximately $120,000,000,000. 

We turn into the channels of trade every year about $18,000.- 
000,000 of consumable and useable commodities; or about $1,500,- 
000,000 every month; or about $60,000,000 every working day; or 
about $6,000,000 every busy hour; or about $100,000 every single 
minute. 

We are to-day the most potential political factor on the globe; 
the directing and controlling force among the nations of the 
earth. 

Can such a nation, in honor or as a matter of prudence, afford 
to permit one of its dollars, with full legal tender quality, and 


| bearing the superscription ‘‘ E pluribus unum,”’ with the signet 


oT 7 eee tnepaiin eemnonnnniteinn tac dinitopestitlciiaaany $95, 500, 000 
MIA ganccip an yieemsnirslecc nteadana paiionionetematea dee aeeneietecuie mitaiae 1.00, 000, 000 
DUS rincaine pa dhbckae wa udinedletatea diemnasinbadaienaaoun aes 62, 315, 400 
UUs. Ja. din zinta nhion tintin dtbanstinngddaitamidag milacidanad 100, 000, 000 
Se I ss cn dactpaiinh dnecidicinnn dara e seeediadinten dimaa Mandan tiene 357,815, 400 
Interest at 4 per cent on the average amount of the free gold in 
the Treasury from January 1, 1879, to January 1, 1895_......... 93, 440, 000 


451, 255, 400 





Interest from January 1, 1895, to July 1, 1907, on $95,500,000 4 per 
cent bonds of 1907 
Interest from January 1, 1895, to February 1, 1904, on $100,000,000 
5 per cent bonds .......-- 
Interest from February 1, 1895, to February 1, 1925, on $62,315,400 
6 I nt ckn anette caning aiinchiieatinendddadiines 
Interest from February 1, 1896, to February 1, 1925, on $100,000,000 
© ON Se EE ince sicenss nccabvkseniepenesnp ies sdnenaaaaaen 


47, 750,000 
45, 416, 666 
4, 


7 


Total cost, including liability, except United States notes 
outstanding a a At al ake eee cweece one= p eeesecesacccoes 
Add amount of United States notes still outstanding -........... 


Total cost and liability 

If the United States notes had been funded on the ist day of January, 1879, 
into the thirty-year 4 per cent bonds of 1907, then being sold, the total cost to 
the Government therefor, including interest from January 1, 1879, to July 1, 
1907, would be as follows: 
Principal of bonds- ---.-. ehepaeee 
Interest from January 1, 1879, to July 1, 1907 


741,897,340 





Differ¢ nee in f. 
pon — 
Here is a direct loss to the Government of $339,984,222, which 

ought to be increased by at least $200,000,000 on account of in- 

creased rates of interest charged upon loans, because credit cur- 
rency was not in use. 

But these items are infinitesimal, indeed, compared to the com- 
mercial ruin and business havoc caused by the existence of the 
United States notes and the consequent danger to the public 
credit, which now involves every business in the land, from the 
little retailer to the gigantic railroad systems and mammoth 
commercial enterprises. 

The United States notes are not a cheap form of currency for 
the borrowing public, being to-day as expensive as gold itself. 

The United States notes threaten our prosperity every hour, 
precisely as dynamite in a cellar threatens the safety of the build- 
ing and the life of its inhabitants. 


avor of converting the United States notes into 


is only problematical, and the measure of the damages will be 
determined always by the contents of the building. 


735, 200,546 | 
346, 681,016 | 


The moment of its explosion | 


of the Government on the reverse side, to be discredited and 


| dishonored? 


778, 480 


116,000,000 | : ; : 
a | be compelled to receive or accept any dollar, bearing the Govern- 


1,081, 881, 562 | 


| monetary system when we ourselves withhold it? 


$346, 681,000 | 
895, 216, 340 | 


Mie vnc nin Sept ncaa satane dane menensinetmeemdbead miei pega 339, 984, 222 | 


| the risk. They will decline to do it. 


Have we purchased our absolution in advance for wholesale 
dishonor by cunningly appealing to God, in whom we say we 


trust? God helps those who help themselves. His curses fol- 
low those who disobey His laws. Common honesty is His first 
law. 


No man living within the borders of this great Republic should 


ment seal, which is not equal to 25,;, grains of gold, nine-tenths 
fine; and so long as this Government refuses to protect the silver 
dollar with its direct and unqualified pledge, and to throw over 
it the shield of golden honor, the commercial world will distrust 
and shun us because we distrust ourselves. 

How can we expect others to have absolute confidence in our 

Nor will our own people be more charitable than others. So 
long as a justifiable fear, born of our own cowardly conduct, 
lingers that possibly, under some circumstances, some Secretary 
of the Treasury may repudiate the obligations of the Government 
expressed in its silver currency, so long will the public, upon the 
slightest provocation, discriminate against that form of our 
money and turn it into the Treasury, where the burden must 
ultimately rest, whether we would evade it or no. 

Hon. Lyman J. Gage keenly appreciated the folly of our attempt 
at indirection and our skulking evasion when he said: 

‘* Nothing can rise higher than its source, and if your confidence 
is not good and you will not take all the responsibilities of the 
parity between silver and gold, do not expect the public to take 
Therefore, as long as these 
conditions exist, silver, when it accumulates at the money cen- 


| ters, will not be held for a time when it may be used and distrib- 


uted again. The bankers will send it into the avenues of presen! 
redemption. The Government might just as well face that re- 
demption at the front door as to delay until it must take it under 
the revenue laws at the back door.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, there are other respects in which changes yuld 
be made with great advantage in our financial and currency laws, 
but I shall content myself with these observations, which have 
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he people come | sound, uniform, responsive, always adequate, and perfectly ad- 





been confined to principles, conscious that when t 
to realize the great importance of their application to our present 
conditions we shall have no trouble in harmonizing the various 
views with regard to method. 

The question of present and vital moment is to secure right 
thinking, the necessary prelude to right doing. 

Our Government was founded upon the theory that it existed 


for the people, in order that they might enjoy life, liberty, and | 


the pursuit of happiness, therefore all municipal organizations 
necessarily exist for the same end, 

Jan it be possible that banks, which derive their power and 
authority from this Government, or from that of any of the States, 
have any other purpose than the service of the people? 

If, then, the very object of their creation is the service of the 
people, it is a matter of the highest importance that that service 
be the best possible, and contribute in the utmost degree to their 
welfare. 

Wise laws, however, are essential to the consummation of these 
ends. 

Our banking institutions exist to facilitate and economize in 
the creation and distribution of the products of labor, and it is 
not only right but necessary that the Government in turn should 
facilitate their efforts in the undertaking. 

The Government should cease to be a disturbing factor to com- 
merce by unnaturally and unnecessarily withdrawing money that 
serves as a reserve to deposits, thereby contracting credits five- 
fold the amount withdrawn. 

Since the Government has no power to control the movement 
of gold, which is the only commodity that can serve asa reliable 
touchstone to commercial values, it should cease to give it away 
without charge above its price and should compel the banks to 
apply this measure to their credits daily, thereby insuring sound- 
ness to them and giving permanence to our prosperity. 

Since a credit currency is the only tool of trade that has unfail- 
ingly proved its perfect adaptability to the needs of business in 
all countries and under all circumstances, at the lowest cost to 
the borrower, the American toiler on the farm and in the factory 
should have the benefit of its advantages in his struggle for su- 
premacy in the markets of the world. 

Since this age of ocean greyhounds, of limited freights and 
almost unlimited passenger trains, of the telegraph, the telephone, 
and the flight of words through the all-pervading ether has re- 
sulted in a concentration of gigantic forces in the material world, 
eliminating waste at every point, banking organizations, which 


are expected to carry their credit and facilitate and effect their | 


transactions, must be permitted to coordinate themselves with 
their demands and suit their strength to the burdens they are com- 
pelled to carry. 

Reaching across our continent, they must every day draft every 
idle dollar to do duty where it is most needed at the lowest cost. 

Reaching across every ocean and into every land, they must ex- 
tend a helping hand to American effort and American enterprise 
hsb oy the genius and aspirations of the American citizen may 
ead him, 


APPENDIX A. 
{House Report No. 1425, Fifty-seventh Congress, first session.] 
TO MAINTAIN THE GOLD STANDARD, ETC. 
April 5, 1902.—Committed to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union and ordered to be printed. 
Mr. Fow Ler, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
submitted the following report (to accompany H. R. 13363): 


PURPOSE OF THE MEASURE. . 


The purposes of the measure are as follows: 

To secure the advantage of long experience, and therefore a 
higher degree of intelligence and a more permanent policy in the 
supervision of our vast banking interests. 

To protect the national credit against assault through the de- 
mand obligations of the Government by completely relieving the 
reasury at once of a burden amounting to more than seven hun- 
dred millions. 

To transfer from the Government to the banks the entire re- 
sp msibility of providing and protecting the commercial reserve, 
and to impose upon the banks the burden of furnishing all the 
g 1d that may be needed for export or for any other purpose. 

To place the Government in a position where its relation and 


duty tocommerce is limited to fixing the standard, establishing a | 


measure of value, furnishing all token money, and providing for 
a system of paper currency. 

_ To simplify and limit the Government’s fiscal operation by con- 
fining it to the collection of its revenues and the payment of its 


expenses, precisely as the several States and all municipalities 
collect and disburse their revenues. 


| 


| 
| 
j 
| 


| will be paid off in less than twenty-five years. 





justed to our trade everywhere and under all conditions. 

To lower and equalize the rates of interest in all parts of the 
United States, so that the farmer and the manufacturer in our 
| smaller cities and remote sections may be placed upon equal terms 
| with the borrowers in our great commercial centers. 

To give to our banking institutions the privilege of establish- 
ing themselves anywhere in the United States and its possessions 
and in all other countries, for the purpose of extending American 
trade, controlling foreign exchange, and insuring the successful 
development of our merchant marine. 

To wipe the last stain of fiatism from the escutcheon of our na- 
tion’s commercial honor, and remove the last doubt hanging over 
our national credit by providing for the redemption in gold coin 
of all the legal-tender money of the Government, including the 
silver dollar, as well as the United States and Treasury notes and 
the subsidiary coins. 

That all these purposes are most desirable there is no possible 
doubt; that their attainment is essential to a complete reform of 
our financial and currency system everyone who has carefully 
studied the subject agrees. The accomplishment of any one of 
them would improve and strengthen the present situation, but 
each is largely dependent upon the other for its most material 
advantages, since all are not so closely related and interdependent. 

Your committee therefore urges the measure as a symmetrical 
whole, confident that it will be observed, as we proceed to explain 
the various sections and advance the reasons for their adoption, 
that* the essence of the measure is in its unity and the complete- 
ness of its combined purposes. 





DIVISION OF BANKING AND CURRENCY AND BOARD OF CONTROL. 


National banks now have a capital of $634,696,505, and a sur- 
plus of $266,520,594.87, while their total assets are nearly $6,000,- 
000,000. The measure now submitted to the House provides that, 
with the consent of the board of control, national banks may es- 
tablish places of business in our own country and possessions, in 
South America, in the Orient, in Europe, in any country, in fine, 
| where American enterprise and capital may choose to go. 

Considering the importance of these extensions of our banking 
interests and how dependent business conditions are upon a wise 
and conservative supervision of these institutions which control 
the credits of our vast commerce, your committee feels more than 
justified in recommending a board of control to take the place of 
the Comptroller of the Currency, whose term of office might end 
just at a moment of financial disturbance, when ripe experience 
| was most needed and when a novice, born of political favoritism 
| or of some political trade or debt, coming into office would add 
| greatly to the doubts, difficulties, and dangers of the hour. 

That any Comptroller, however able, can do much more than 
fairly fit himself during the present term of five years for a serv- 
ice of real usefulness to his country in the performance of such 
duties no one will assert who has studied and comprehended all 
that this important position involves. 

On the other hand, the result of this measure will be, when in 
full operation, that the supervision of our national banking in- 
terests, domestic and foreign, will never be without one Comp- 
troller who has served at least eight years, while his first associ- 
ate will have served at least four years. Such an administration 
must inspire confidence and insure a steadiness of policy which 

is most desirable if, indeed, not essential to the best results. 
BANKING OPERATIONS UNDER THE MEASURE, 
The national banks are to assume the current redemption in 
| gold coin of $130,000,000 of United States notes, and, in turn, 
| will have the privilege of issuing their bank notes without de- 
| positirg Government bonds to secure the same; but they must 
pay a comparatively heavy tax on the notes, which they are also 
| required to redeem in gold coin. 
The banks are required also to pay 1 per cent interest annually 
| upon all Government deposits held by them. 
The banks are required also to deposit with the Government 
| a guaranty fund equal to 5 per cent of the amount of notes taken 
| out for issue. 
| This 5 per cent fund, the tax upon the bank notes, and the in- 
| terest upon the Government deposits are all, combined, set aside, 
| and constitute a guaranty and redemption fund—a guaranty fund 
to protect all bank notes, and a redemption fund to pay off the 
| $180,000,000 United States notes whose current redemption the 
banks have assumed. 

A thorough investigation demonstrates that the whole amount 
When this has 
been accomplished the tax upon the bank notes is reduced toa 
reasonable amount in accordance with its legitimate banking 
purpose. 








BURDEN RESTING ON TREASURY. 





The obligations for which the Treasury is directly and indirectly 


0 provide for a system of paper currency which is absolutely | responsible amount to more than $1,200,000,000, consisting of 
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$346 000,000 of United States notes, $30,000,000 of Treasury notes, 
$319,000,000 of national-bank notes, and $530,000,000 of silver dol- 
lars or the certificates representing them. 

The United States notes and the Treasury notes are redeemable 
upon demand in gold coin; while the national-bank notes, though 
redeemed by the banks in United States notes, are no less a bur- 
den upon the Treasury, since the same United States notes are 
redeemed by the Treasury in gold coin. Furthermore, the law 
specifically provides that the Government shall redeem the notes 
of failed banks in terms making the Government liable for all 
the national-bank notes at any time outstanding. 

While it may be observed that neither a silver dollar nor the 


certificate outstanding in its stead is redeemable in gold coin, yet,. 


since both are receivable for public dues, they are no less a bur- 
den tipon the Treasury than they would be if directly redeemable 
in gold coin. Indeed, the last two Secretaries of the Treasury 
both declared openly and repeatedly that, if necessary, they 
would pay out gold coin for silver dollars. 

But great as is this direct burden, it is light indeed compared 
with the indirect obligations growing out of the fact that every 
demand for gold coming from abroad must sooner or later find 
its way to the Treasury, and that, moreover, our entire commerce 
looks to the Government reserve—every bank in time of peril 
nursing whatever gold it may chance or happen to have and run- 
ning to the Treasury for more. 


The Treasury is completely at the mercy of every assault, be- | 


cause, not being a lender of money, it can not put a price upon 
the use of gold by fixing a rate of interest high enough to bé pro- 
hibitive, for the time being, and so protect its reserve. 

The result always has been and always will be that in times of 
stress and credit contraction gold will leave the Treasury until 
the acting Secretary of the Treasury, balancing commercial neces- 


sity on the one side and political expediency on the other, accord- | 


ing as he is a patriot or a politician, may or may not act even 
after incalculable ruin has been wrought. 

There are two causes of this ever-threatening danger: 

First. The reserve in the Treasury was intended originally to 
protect only the United States notes, though now, by act of March 
14, 1900, it also covers the Treasury notes amounting to $30,000,000. 

Second. The teserve in the Treasury is not directly related to 
the commercial conditions of the country, and was in no way in- 
tended to protect them; but since the exporters of gold and the 
banking interests can lie down on the Treasury and compel it to 
supply their needs through the various forms of demand obliga- 
tions at hand, without cost to themselves, our Treasury reserve 
under the present circumstances has become an actual menace to 
our national credit, and so long as these conditions exist the busi- 
ness interests of this country can never rest upon a solid and en- 
during foundation. 

No one will claim that the gold in the general fund of the 
Treasury is a reserve. or can be considered as any part of a re- 
serve, since appropriations may absorb every surpus dollar at the 
present session of Congress. 

Nor will anyone pretend thatthe gold held by our banks serves 
as a reserve for our credits in general,as the banks are not re- 
quired by law to use itas a touchstone of their soundness, but, on 
the contrary, they hug and hoard it at the approach of every 
financial storm, increasing it by golden streams which they start 


flowing from the United States Treasury by means of the out- | 


standing demand obligations of the Government. 
That the $150,000,000 of gold in the Treasury can have no di- 


rect and natural relation to the nine billions of current commer- | 
cial credits held by our banks is clear from the fact that, the reserve | 





being fixed in amount by law, does not rise and fall with the | 


quantity of those credits, and can never be responsive to their 
ever varying needs. 
price of the Secretary of the Treasury, a sale of bonds and taxes 
imposed upon the people. 

We want a reserve in immediate touch and directly related to 
the ebb and flow of commerce; a reserve whose amount will be 
determined always by the experience of the passing years; equal 
always to the demands of safety, but never accumulating and 
piling up in useless millions, yes, useless hundreds of millions. 


By law it is made dependent upon the ca- | 


We say useless advisedly; for if five hundred millions of gold | 


properly related to our commercial credits should prove ample, 


one billion of gold. the amount now subdivided and scattered | 


throughout the land, could mean only a wasteful use of five hun- 
dred millions every year. 

The Reichsbank of Germany had gold and silver combined in 
1877 amounting only to $106.262,000. In 1886 its gold alone 


amounted to $91,630,000, and in 1895 reached $167,695,000; but for 
the past four years the amount has stood steadily at about 
$135,000,000, although the deposits and note issues combined have 
increased from $379,643,000 to $488,392.000. 

It should be observed in this connection that the Reichsbank of | 
Germany has increased its gold by purchase as it has needed it, 


| 
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and precisely as it has purchased any other commodity for which 


it had use. This is evident from the fact that Germany does not 
produce any gold worth mentioning, her production for the years 
1898, 1899, and 1900 aggregating only $73,600, while her imports 
of merchandise have exceeded her exports, since 1872, by $4,857,- 
813,000. 

The Bank of England, which holds the commercial reserves of 
Great Britain, had $93,397,868 of gold in 1870, and has $192,082,770 
to-day; yet England produces no gold to speak of, her production 
for the years 1898, 1899, and 1900 aggregating only $6,600, while 
her imports of merchandise have exceeded her exports, since 1870, 
by $26,864,715,152. 

From this statement of fact we are compelled to conclude that 
the Bank of England treats gold like any other commodity, buy- 
ing just so much and no more as its constantly increasing com- 
mercial credits require. 

The Bank of France, which furnishes the reserve for all the 
commercial credits of France, had of gold and silver combined 
in 1870 only $218,225,100, and in 1881, when the two metals were 
first separated in its accounts, had $116,688,500 in gold and 
$235,363,500 in silver, but to-day the amount of gold on hand is 
$465,168,600 and of silver $213,438,7 

First. It is to be observed that the managing director of the 
Bank of France admitted to two of your committee that a large 
part of this gold reserve was carried because it was required to 
maintain so great a body of silver at a parity with gold. 

Second. It is to be observed here, as in the case of Germany 
and Great Britain, that France, too, must purchase gold like any 
other commercial commodity, taking only as much as the obliga- 
tions of the Bank of France require as a reserve to assure public 
confidence and to guarantee the credit business of France, for 
France produces no gold whatever, and her imports of merchan- 
dise since 1870 have exceeded her exports by $4,347,325,000. 

This vast accumulation of gold by three great commercial na- 
tions, which produce no gold to speak of, and notwithstanding 
adverse merchandise balances amounting in the aggregate, during 
the last thirty-one years, to $36,069,853,152, would seem to be 
proof absolute that the banking interests of a country will amply 
protect all commercial credit if there are no unwise laws to inter- 
fere with their natural functions. 

When we recall the achievements of the Bank of England in 
conducting the Kingdom through all her financial affairs, the 
splendid and almost miraculous conduct of the French Govern- 
ment through the great difficulties and burdens of the Franco- 
Prussian war by the Bank of France, the stupendous waste due 
to governmental operations and a consequent depreciated cur- 
rency suffered by our own country during the civil war, and the 
humiliating spectacle in later years of the United States Govern- 
ment hiring for a stipulated sum a syndicate of bankers to come 
to its rescue and save its credit from utter and everlasting dis- 
honor, we are compelled to admit that our system is wrong. 

But Grover Cleveland was a patriot and did his duty, and that 
act alone should make his name immortal. The shame was in 
the ignorance or political cowardice, or both, that rendered such 
a condition possible. 

Who was it that protected Great Britain—indeed, the whole 
world—from the shock of the largest failure in mercantile his- 
tory, the Baring default? None other than the great credit mer- 
chants of London, known as bankers. 

Who was it that shielded this country in its splendid and un- 
paralleled sweep of prosperity from a financial cataclysm when 
William McKinley was struck down and the soul that was the in- 
spiration of our most glorious age was called away? It was the 
great credit merchants of New York, known as bankers, under 
the leadership of Frederick D. Tappan. 

Your committee has no hesitation whatever in asserting that 
the gold reserve, which is to always prove and guarantee the 
soundness of our commercial credits, should not be limited and 
fixed by law and held under governmental supervision and manip- 
ulation, but be an actual part of our trade, a daily touchstone 
to current credit. 

With this in view, the bill provides that the Government shall 
cease to issue or pay out gold certificates and that this function 
shall be left to the clearing houses. 


RELIEF OF THE TREASURY. 


If the national banks will assume the current redemption in 
gold coin of one hundred and thirty millions of United States 
notes, and the Government will redeem and cancel one-half 0! 
that amount, or sixty-five millions, the whole three hundred and 
forty-six millions will be completely disposed of; for the remain- 
ing one hundred and fifty-one millions of notes will be much 
more than covered by the one hundred and fifty millions of ld 
coin in the reserve fund, since it is known that several millions 
of these notes have been lost or destroyed. : 

That the national banks will assume, in accordance with the 
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provisions of the bill, an amount of United States notes equal to 
20 per cent of their capital there can be no doubt for two reasons: 

First. Contrary to a very general impression, the national 
banks make no profits worth mentioning from circulating the 


bank notes now outstanding. Indeed, it is doubtful whether any- 
thing whatever is made upon our present note circulation, taken 
as a whole. 

The actuary of the Treasury Department estimates the profits 
as follows: On 2 per cent bonds, in localities where money loans 
at 4 per cent the profit is 0.791; where it loans for 6 per cent it 
is 0.666; where it loans for 8 per cent it is 0.529; where it loans 
for 10 per cent it is 0.3882; and the same is eqnally true of the 
threes, fours, and fives, asshown by Appendix A, part 1. 

But even these small profits are only obtainable when all the 
notes are kept out all the time. 


are kept out all the time, these profits would wholly disappear 
and there would be an actual loss instead of a profit to the bank. 
This conclusion is verified by the estimate of the actuary appended 
to this report. Can anyone criticise the national banks for retir- 
ing their circulation to-day as fast as the law will permit? See 
Appendix A, part 2. 


Upon the notes the banks are to receive under this bill, in con- | 


sideration of their assuming to redeem in gold coin an amount of 
United States notes equal to 20 per cent of their capital they will 
make just as much as they would upon a corresponding amount 
of deposits less the tax against the notes and the Government 
charges for preparing the plates and printing them. 


to currently redeem may still be used as reserves, they may rea- 
sonably calculate that such notes will circulate but little and the 
redemption will not be burdensome, as all the gold desired would 
be obtained through the presentation of national-bank notes, 
which are to be redeemed in future by the banks in gold coin. 
Concurrently as the banks assume the burden of one hundred 
and thirty millions of the national debt, the Government, which 


now has in the general fund more than one hundred millions in | 
gold coin and gold certificates, is asked to apply sixty-five millions | 
to the redemption of one-half the amount of United States notes | 


the banks have undertaken to carry. 

Would not this be most wise on the part of the Government, 
when you consider that by paying sixty-five millions of its own 
demand debt it will relieve itself of the burden of carrying obli- 
gations amounting to more than seven hundred millions, and 
thus escape the constant breaking strain resulting from the main- 
tenance of a reserve, for the vast commercial credits of the 
country, which was intended to cover only its own demand notes? 

To those who may be inclined to oppose the retirement of the 
United States notes, forsooth, because they are cheap money. 
notwithstanding the fact that the banks, in taking one hundred 
and thirty millions of them, are paying nearly two-fifths of them, 
we desire to submit an estimate of their cost to the Government 
up to the present time. This calculation was made by the Chief 
of the Loan and Currency Division of the Treasury Department. 


COST TO THE GOVERNMENT OF MAINTAINING THE GREENBACKS, 


Cost of the gold reserve, including liability for principal of bonds sold and 
interest thereon to their maturity, 
Principal of bonds sold for resumption purposes: 

IST? &nd 1878 $95, 500, 000 
100,000, 000 
65, 315, 400 
100, 000, 000 





Total prise sea eae sb kices cclawn ts Ms bec pedes 


Inter est at 4 per cent on the average amount of the free gold in 
the Treasury from January 1, 1879, to January 1, 1895 


857, 815, 400 
93, 440, 000 


451, 255, 400 


Interest from January 1, 1895, to July 1, 1907, on $95,500,000 4 per 
cent bonds of 1907 a= nn n= a === 
Interest from January 1, 1885, to February 1, 1904, on $100,000,000 
© POT COUN ONIN ira ko ck ees a owde’ enes chances once ecenn- - 
Interest from February 1, 1895, to February 1, 1925, on $62,315,400 
© DOR CONE Tr -== 
Interest from February 1, 1896, to February 1, 1925, on $100,000,000 
4 per cent bonds 


45, 416, 666 
74, 778, 480 
116, 000, 000 


Total cost, including liability, except United States notes 
CO ana dunece 


Add amount of United States notes still outstanding 





735, 200, 546 
346, 681,016 


‘Totenl, cong a ssn acameibecwioaden “1,081, 881, 562 


_ If the United States notes had been funded on the Ist day of January, 1879, 
into the thirty-year 4 per cent bonds of 1907, then being sold, the total cost to 


the Government therefor, including interest from January 1, 1879, to July 1, 
1907, would be as follows: 





$346, 681, 000 
395, 216, 340 





Diference in favor of converting the United States notes into 


It is therefore evident that if the | 


notes are kept out only half the time, or that only half the notes | currency system our silver currency represented by the silver 
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But this direct loss of $339,984,222 to the Government is as 
nothing compared with what the people have suffered from the 
consequent panics and ruinous liquidations growing out of the 
unfortunate relation of the Treasury to our business interests. 

SILVER CURRENCY. 


If the silver bullion, now amounting to over thirty millions, be 
used for subsidiary coin, which is so much needed by the trade 
of the country, that factor will be eliminated and the number of 
silver dollars will not be increased. 

The total amount of the $5, $2, and $1 bills, and the silver dollars 
and subsidiary coins now in use by the banks, storekeepers, and 
people is $595,701,058. 

The total amount of silver dollars and silver certificates in 
circulation was on January 1, 1902, $532,955,428. From this it is 
clear that if all other $1. $2, and $5 bills are eliminated from our 


dollars and silver certificates will then remain in constant use, 
being necessary to the daily transactions of the business of the 
country. 

This would be especially true if by law, as now by necessity and 


| indirection, the Government should exchange gold coin for silver 


dollars, precisely as it does in the case of subsidiary coin. 
NATIONAL-BANK NOTES. 

To-day the Government is bound by law to currently redeem 
indirectly in gold coin all national-bank notes, although there is 
neither justice nor reason in throwing this burden of three hun- 
dred and twenty-five millions on the Treasury. since it is the debt 


Second. Since the United States notes which the banks assume | of the banks and should be met by them in gold coin, just as the 


| present measure provides. 





Dil thee Menten hey desb+enceses - 47, 750, 000 | 


re 


Your committee confidently asserts that by the consummation 
of these ends the Treasury will be entirely relieved and that the 
vast burden, which it is wholly unfitted to carry,will be transferred 
to the banks, where it belongs naturally and must go, if not to- 
day, then after still more bitter and disastrous experiences. 

CHARACTER OF CREDIT CURRENCY. 

A credit currency does not differ in the slightest degree in prin- 
ciple from a deposit subject to check. 

A bank which has a capital of $100,000 and deposits amounting 
to $100,000 subject to check is in identically the same position as 
a bank with $100,000 capital and $100,000 of its notes out. 

Each bank owes exactly $100,000 and may be called upon at any 
instant to pay the whole of it; but the average banking experi- 
ence proves that deposits remain in the banks a certain length of 
time, and that credit notes remain in circulation a certain length 


| of time. 


It is upon this average of time that deposits remain unchecked 
and that credit notes remain in circulation that the banking busi- 
ness of the world is carried on. 

Barring the effects of unwise laws, from an economic point of 
view, the habits or practices of a people determine whether the 


| note issues of banks exceed their deposits or their deposits exceed 


their note issues. 
For more than one hundred and forty years the banks of Scot- 


| land did not have a deposit, but their business consisted wholly 
| of exchanging their credit notes, which were well known, for the 


promissory notes of their customers, which were little known. 

About sixty years ago the Scotch people began the practice of 
making deposits and checking against them. On October 19, 
1901, the deposits held by the ten Scotch banks amounted to 
$536,736,750, while their credit notes were only $40,435,110. 

On October 19,1901, the incorporated banks of England and 
Wales had deposits amounting to $3,171,731,200, but the entire 
note circulation was only $153,919,645. 

On the other hand, on January 30, 1902, the Bank of France 
held deposits amounting only to $157,377,340, while its credit 
notes outstanding amounted to $814,441 ,268. 

Again, on December 31, the Reichsbank of Germany held de- 
posits amounting only to $126,236,457, but had credit notes out- 
standing amounting to $332,486 435. 

On December 31, 1901, the 38 banks of Canada held deposits 


|} amounting to $335,740,226, and had credit notes outstanding ° 


amounting to only $54,372,788. 

In 1840 the 806 banks of Maine, New Hampshire. Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, with capitals 
ranging from $25,000 tomore than $700,000, held deposits amount- 
ing only to $7,943,127, but had credit notes outstanding amount- 
ing to $16,461,947. 

In 1860 there were in these same New England States 504 banks, 
which held deposits amounting to $41,208,190. and had credit 
notes outstanding amounting to $44,653,095. 

In the light of this array of histo ical facts will anyone assert 
that a true credit currency differs in the slightest degree in prin- 
ciple from deposits subject to check, or that it does not.adapt itself 
to current transactions with the same facility and fluidity that 
checks and drafts do? 
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Precisely as deposits subject to check rise and fall every day 
and every season of the year, so a true credit currency will ex- 
pand and contract, and, like checks and drafts, always prove just 
equal to the commercial work to be done. 

In verification of this assertion let it be noted that the total 
possible issue of the institutions cited was more than $2,073,290,480, | 
but in fact was only $1,434,515,072, being, respectively, as follows: 








The Scotch banks were cntitled to issue $148,783.430 of credit 
notes, and had only $40,435,110 in circulation. 

The Bank of France was entitled to issue $1,000,000,000 of credit | 
notes, and had only $814,441,268 in circulation. 
The Bank of England was entitled to issue $272,082,740 of credit 

notes, and had only $153,912,645 in circulation. 


The Reichsbank of Germany was entitled to issue $464,906.250 
of credit notes, and had only $332,486,435 in circulation; and in 
addition to a qualified limit can have any amount subject toa 
tax of 5 per cent, virtually making the issue unlimited with that 
condition. 

The Canadian banks were entitled to issue $65,154,994 of credit 
notes, and had only $54,372,788 in circulation. 

The New England banks in 1860 were entitled to issue more | 
than their capital of $123,563,066, and had only $44,653,095 in cir- 
culation. 

It will be observed that not only was the permissive issue of all 
the institutions combined $638,745,410 greater than the actual 
issue, but in every individual instance the permissive issue was 
very much greater than the actual issue. 

From this array of facts we are bound to conclude that the 
same economic law controls the amount of the credit-note issues 
that determines and limits the amount of checks and drafts 
against deposits, to wit, the work to be done by the peculiar in- 
strument in each given case. 

With a credit-note system the bank notes spring into being 
precisely as checks and drafts do, to perform some particular 
transaction, and then, with the same certainty and almost with 
the same swiftness, return to their creators or issuers for redemp- 
tion, just as checks and drafts are returned to the authors or 
drawers to be honored by payment. 

With such a system those sections of our country like the North- 
west, when harvesting its great wheat crops, or the South, when 
gathering its 10,000,000 bales of cotton, would always have an 
ample supply of those peculiar tools or instruments of trade. 
credit bank notes, which they must have 10 properly and econom- 
ically carry on their vast work of production. 

Their needs call for the ready and facile credit note, while the 
great commercial centers of our country by universal practice de- 
pend almost entirely upon the check. 

With such a system in operation here we should see the same 
divergence between the different sections of our great country, 
the cities and rural districts, that there is between the practices 
of France and Germany on the one hand, where they use com- 
paratively few checks, and England, Scotland, and Canada on the 
other, where the check so greatly preponderates over the bank 
note. 

The amount of checks, drafts, and credit notes must be equal 
to the total deposits made up of gold, gold certificates, silver, 
silver certificates, United States notes, Treasury notes, national- 
bank notes, indorsed checks, drafts, and rediscounts, and the per- 
sonal notes of the depositors; and, as we have demonstrated, it is 
wholly a matter of custom with each individual country or sec- 
tion of a country whether the checks and drafts exceed the credit 
notes or the credit notes exceed the checks and drafts. It should 
be noted in this connection that only about 10 per cent of all deposits 
are in cash, the balance being in some form of credit, which is 
the soul of modern commerce. 

With a currency as directly and perfectly related to the business 
of our country as are checks and drafts, there can not be such a 
thing as a currency panic. 

Germany has just gone through a commercia] depression, but 
there has not been a suggestion of a currency panic. 

France has had no such trouble. 

Canada will have no such trouble. 

Your committee believe that we should end ours. 


OF CREDIT CURRENCY. 


SAFETY 

The certainty that the obligations of any financial institution 
will be paid is measured by the doubt or certainty that the insti- 
tution will survive all financial storms; and if the credit notes of 
a bank are not specially protected by a guaranty fund, or pre- 
ferred in case of liquidation, the holder of them will stand with 
the rest of the creditors; no better, no worse. 

It ought to be observed that since the credit notes pass by de- 
livery and leave the immediate vicinity of the bank issuing them, 
performing the quasi function of money and therefore carrying 
with them a moral and practical compulsion of acceptance, they 
should not stand upon exactly the same footing as deposits. 
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It is evident that a note holder residing 1,000 miles away, in 
some other State than the one in which the bank of issue is lo- 


cated, should be specially protected as against the depositor who 


lives in the immediate neighborhood of the bank and can, if he 
chooses, inquire about its soundness from day to day. 

Again, public policy demands that the bank notes, which must 
of necessity perform all the functions of paper currency, should 
be safe beyond all question or any peradventure. 

The credit note holder and the depositor of the Bank of France 
and the Reichsbank of Germany stand precisely alike, both being 
general creditors. 

Beyond the first $80,000,000, which are based upon British 
credit, the Bank of England notes represent gold coin. 

The forty millions of credit bank notes issued by the 10 banks 
of Scotland are not preferred in any way whatever, and yet in 
two hundred years no note holder has ever lost a shilling. It 
should be noted, however, that up to 1879 there was an unlimited 
liability attached to bank stock in Scotland. 

In Canada, where there are 35 banks doing business, a deposit 


|of 5 per cent of the notes taken out is required and provision 


made for an extraordinary tax in case of any unusual failures. 


_and the notes are, in addition, made a first lien upon the assets 


of the respective banks. 

This plan has worked admirably and no one has ever lost a dol- 
lar. The credit notes of the Canadian banks stand on a par with 
our national-bank notes in public confidence and in general and 
unquestioned acceptance. 

The wide difference between a great 
France, Germany, and Great Britain and 12,000 comparatively 
small ones, some of them having only $25,000 of capital, is thor- 
oughly appreciated by your committee; and we recognize that in 
providing for their inherent weakness, the inherent guaranty of a 
great institution must be met and provided for in accordance with 
the principle of insurance, whichis based upon the law of general 
average. 

Life insurance policies amounting to more than $12,000,000,000 
rest entirely upon this law of general average. 

Last year the fire insurance companies wrote risks amounting 
to more than $20,000,000,000, relying entirely upon well-known 
principles applied to the average of losses. 

Men in all positions of trust to-day are covered by bonds insur- 
ing their fidelity, and every undertaking can find a guarantor for 
its completion in a given time. 

No field of inquiry along this line of investigation furnishes a 
more complete and comprehensive statement of facts than the 
records of our national-bank system. 

In 1863, the year the national-bank act was passed, 66 banks 
were organized, with a capital of $7,188,393, and held deposits 
amounting to $8,497,681. 

On February 25, 1902, there were 4,357 national banks, with an 
aggregate capital of $667,381,231, and individual deposits amount- 
ing to $2,982,489.33, with $314,438,680 in notes outstanding. 

Many things have been demonstrated by the experiences of the 
intervening forty years, but nothing more clearly than what 
would have been a perfectly sound basis for the issuance of an 
absolutely safe credit currency. 

A detailed report furnished your committee by the Comptroller 
of the Currency, covering every national bank failure from thi 
beginning of the system, discloses the fact that an annugl tax of 
twenty-two one-hundredths of 1 per cent, or a little less than one- 
quarter of 1 per cent upon the notes outstanding, would have paid 
in full all the notes of the failed banks. 

This investigation discloses, further, the fact that if all th 
United States bonds which had been deposited to secure the pay 
ment of the national-bank notes from the very inception of thi 
system down to 1902 had been lost, and the notes had been a first 
lien upon the assets of the respective banks, as provided by this 
bill," a tax of eight one-thousandths of 1 per cent per anni 
upon the outstanding circulation from year to year would have 
paid all the notes not paid out of the assets. Indeed, there hav: 
been only 30 cases in which the notes would not have been paid in 
full out of the assets. (See Appendix B.) 5 
: Upon such a showing certainly no one will deny that if there 


central bank like those of 


| had been a guaranty fund of 5 per cent deposited with the Gov- 


ernment and an annual tax of one-eighth of 1 per cent per annul 
imposed, in accordance with the provisions of this act, upon the 
notes in circulation, the protection to the note holder would have 
been much more than ample. 

Mark this: That if all the United States bonds deposite d to 
secure circulation had been lost the 5 per cent guaranty fund 
would have been sia hundred and twenty-five times as much as the 
annual tux required to redeenethe notes of failed banks. Again, 


Not only are the 


* Nore.—Our present national-bank notes are a first lien. . 
that purpose, but 


United States bonds to secure them set apart and held for 


if the bonds should prove insufficient for any reason the notes then beconye 
’ a first lien on the balance of the assets. 
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the tax of one-eighth of 1 per cent per annum would have been 
sixteen times larger every year than necessary to insure the pay- | 
ment of the notes. 

In other words, under the bill submitted, if the experience of 
the national banks for the last forty years should repeat itself 
continuously in the future, it would take six hundred and twenty- 
five years to exhaust the 5 per cent guaranty fund, if no annual 
tax whatever was paid upon circulation, and a single tax of one- 
third of 1 per cent upon the average amount of notes for each 
year for the next forty years would redeem all the notes of failed | 
banks. 


THE SUFFOLK SYSTEM. 


But, fortunately for the cause of a scientific bank currency, we | 
are not compelled to rely upon calculations and inferences drawn 
from the records of the national banking system alone. 

From 1840 to 1860 there existed in the States of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecti- 
cut a perfect system of credit currency, so far as its working fea- 
tures were concerned. It only lacked the insurance principle, 
which is absolutely essential to a multitude of banks, to place it 
abreast with the best system of credit currency in the world. 

The circumstances under which it developed should not be 
overlooked. 

There were no telegraph lines. no telephones, no railroads. 

There were as many different banking laws as States. 

The supervision of the banks, such as it was, did not extend 
beyond State limits. 

The banks of the various States obtained their charters from 
the respective legislatures, and the capital ranged from $25,000 
to $700,000 and upward; and while there were only 301 of them 
in 1840, there were 504 of them in 1860. There are only 555 
national banks in the same States to-day. 

There were no provisions then, as now, for verifying the capi- | 
tal and protecting the public against fictitious or unpaid capital. | 

Each bank provided its own notes, getting them from the near- | 
est printing office, or writing them out by hand, if it chose to do | 
so; and there was no protection, as we have to-day, against a | 
fraudulent overissue of circulation. * 

In 1840 the capital of the 301 banks was $61,142,482. The highest | 
possible issue of notes was $70,323,000, but the actual issue of notes 
was only $16,570,000. 

In 1850 the capital of the 307 banks was $65,443,378. The highest 
possible issue of notes was $75,533,000, but the actual issue of notes | 
was only $31,709,051. 

In 1860 the capital of the 506 banks was $125,315,148. The high- 
est possible issue of notes was $131,310,000, but the actual issue of | 
notes was only $47.539,877. 

With this practically unlimited right of note issue, for in no 
instance during the whole twenty years did the amount of notes | 
in circulation approach the maximum permitted, and with almost | 
a complete absence of those safeguards now regarded as essen- 
tial—uniform laws, uniform supervision, and uniform currency 
Surnished by the Government—the Suffolk system of daily coin | 
redemption of notes developed a banking system equal in most | 
respects to the best the worid has furnished. 

It lacked only one element to make it practically perfect, so far 
as a sound and uniform currency was concerned, viz, the element 
of insurance by the establishment of a guaranty fund to protect 
the note holders, 

The experience of that twenty years demonstrated the fact that 
the system was sounder in principle than that of to-day, for, while 
it would have taken twenty-two one-hundredths of 1 per cent tax 
per annum from 1863 down to 1902 to protect our present note | 
issues, it would have taken only one-eighth of 1 per cent per annum 








*The maximum limit to circulation was, in the early days of the New 
England banks, established by the State legislatures in the case of each in- | 
dividual bank and varied widely not only from State to State, but also among 
the different charters in the same State. The differences between charters 
granted in the same State had, however, for the most part been done away 
with before 1840, and between 1240 and 1860 the relation between circulation 
— o—_ was fixed in the New England States as represented in the an- | 
1exed table: 


Massachusetts a Bee we oe I per cent of capital.. 125 

Vermont, after 1840 do.... 200 

New oe per cent of capital, less loans on pledge of the bank's 
stocks 100 


with a capital of $50,000 or less. ............ per cent of capital.. 100 | 





With a capital of from $50,000 to $150,000 _.-...........---- do.... 75 

} With a capital of more than $150,000 -................-.-..- do.... 663 
Come T1846... ....----2--22---- per cent of capital plus specie held.. 50 

onnecticut: 
Betote Mais aitoia clube asks oe socks «nicks nieces cael per cent of capital... 150 
re = i ee do.... 16 
ON ee te i ee ties CIE! es a a Le ies ae 

Rhode Island: z - ” 
Banks with capital of $50,000 or less._..................--..------ do.... 7 
— — capital of oat Shiela casbiindtivomomye do.... 6 
S with ca I BS ois do OE lara ill do.... 20 
Rhode Island, after 1859... RERadaa waste Gidesows <tfibe-oiakers do.... 6 
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to protect the note issues of the 504 New England banks from 
1840 to 1860. 


THE ECONOMY OF A CREDIT CURRENCY OR ITS EFFECT ON INTEREST RATES. 


Interest, like taxes, is a necessary evil, and the country wants 


| as little of it as possible, for all interest is a tax on production. 


If one system of currency will give to the borrowers, the toil- 
ers, the producers of our country lower rates of interest than any 
other, we should adopt it, because it will promote the general 
welfare, bringing the greatest good to the greatest number. 

At the close of business December 10, 1901, there were de- 
posited with the Government to secure circulation United States 
bonds amounting to $324,507,180. 

It must be apparent that if this vast sum had not been invested 
in United States bonds the people would have had just that much 
more to borrow, or the banks just that much more to lend; and 
so great a sum would, in the nature of things, necessarily lower 


| the rates of interest in the localities from which the bonds came. 


Again, let it be understood that if this $324,507,180 had not been 
loaned out directly, but held as a reserve against credit given tothe 
people, the banks could have accommodated the people with loans 
amounting to at least four times $324,507,180, or $1,298,028,720— 
a sum nearly equal to one-half of all the loans and discounts of 
the national banks, the same being $2,818,288 ,346.45. 

What effect it might have upon the price of wheat to add 250,- 
000,000 bushels to the 522,229,505 bushels produced last year the 
consumers of bread may conjecture. 

What effect it would have upon the price of cotton to add 5,000,- 
000 bales to last year’s production of 10,425,000 bales let every 
purchaser of cotton cloth conjecture. 

During the whole thirty-nine years from 1863 to 1902 there has 
been withdrawn from the channels of trade and locked up in the 
vaults of the Treasury, in the form of United States bonds to se- 
cure national-bank notes, an average of $239,875,327 of capital, 
when it ought to have been serving the purposes of a reserve for 
more than a billion of credit every year. 

If demand and supply control the price, certainly one billion of 
loanable funds on the market during the past forty years would 
have greatly affected the price of credit or the rates of interest. 

If it be objected that in that event so much capital would not 
have gone into the banking business, the answer then is that the 
amount of dividends upon capital would have been correspond- 
ingly reduced and the borrower correspondingly benefited. 

Not only has the locking up of this vast capital been a heavy 
burden upon commerce, but the currency produced by the sys- 
tem has been the most expensive possible, and in no sense respon- 
sive to the demands of trade. 

First. It has been the most expensive kind of currency, because 
when a national bank exchanges $1,000 of its notes to-day for the 
$1,000 note of a customer it must charge interest upon $1,000 of 
capital, and in addition charge a certain sum for insuring the 


| credit of the customer. 


If, on the other hand, the banlecould exchange its credit n 
which have cost it no more than a corresponding amount of de- 
posits, the borrower would pay only for insuring his credit. 

To illustrate: If capital is worth 4 per cent per annum and the 


tes, 


| average cost of insuring commercial credits is 2 per cent per an- 
| num, the rate of interest to the borrower in the former case 


must 
necessarily be 6 per cent, while in the latter case it should be only 
2 per cent, or limited to the cost of insuring the credit. 

Second. Our bond-secured currency has never been responsive 
to the demands of trade, but controlled absolutely by the profit 


or loss on the bonds. It was $320,200,069 in 1880, $122,928.084 in 
1890, and $200,345,567in 1899. To-day itis $323,863,597, and though 
our business is increasing daily, the banksare retiring their notes 
as fast as the law will permit, viz, at the rate of $3,000,000 per 


month. 

The effect of such a system upon business is most disastrous, 
because we are constantly passing from an abundance, even : 
useless surplus, of these tools of commerce at one time to suc 
periods of want of them at another as almost to constantly pro- 
duce currency panics, a condition which is nothing more than a 
general fear that there will not be enough currency to carry on 
the legitimate business of the country. 

Such a fear begets a general apprehension, and men who have 
been doing business on credit are compelled to respond in cash, 
which, because of our faulty system, has been growing scarcer, 
its unnatural decrease causing the trouble which a proper cur- 
rency would absolutely prevent. Then follow acute liquidation, 
failures, ruin, and devastation of values, not because our people 
have not property, but because it can not be made available under 
our present system in times of panics and crises. 

We do not want a currency dependent ona speculation in Gov- 
ernment bonds and as expensive as the cost of capital and the in- 
surance of credit will make it. Wewant a currency guarantee 
by the six billions of liquid assets in our national banks, upow 


a 
n 








which it isa first lien, and as cheap as the insurance alone of 
credits will make it. 

Such was the currency of the Suffolk system from 1840 to 1860, 
regarding which the Connecticut bank commissioners, in 1844, 
commented as follows: 

‘‘It has been impossible for the banks of discount to find use 
for all their means in discounting good paper, and some, having 
the largest capital, have reduced the rate of discount, ina few 
instances, to 5, 4, and even 3 per cent.”’ 

Such, also, is the currency system of France, Germany, Scot- 
land, Canada, and Australia to-day. 


A BANK I8 A CREDIT MERCHANT, OR A DEALER IN CREDITS. 


Precisely as the individual, firm, or corporation that is buying 
and selling wheat is a grain merchant, or the one buying and sell- 
ing cotton is a cotton merchant, so the individual banker, firm, 
or corporation engaged in banking is a credit merchant, or dealer 
in credits. 

Let it be carefully noted that when a deposit of $1,000 is made 
with a bank, the bank has purchased that credit—or, perhaps, 
we should say, the use of that credit—of $1,000, and has paid a 
price for it. 

This price may be any one of several things, or all of them put 
together. 

First. Its safe-keeping, or protection against fire and robbery. 

Second. The care of it and duty to pay out at any time all or 
any part of it in money, bank notes, drafts, or bills of ex- 
change. 

Third. To give its own credit, which is well known, in ex- 
change for the credit of a customer, which may not be known at 
all. 

Fourth. To allow a rate of interest on such deposit. 

A bank having purchased the use of a large amount of credit 
upon these terms proceeds to sell credits to an amount equal to 
about three-fourths of all that it has purchased, because experi- 
ence has proved during the past two hundred years that in all 
ordinary times, at least, a stock of convertible credits or cash 
amounting to about 25 per cent of what a bank owes is quite a 
sufficient supply to meet the demands of those who have sold 
credits to the bank. 

It generally happens that those who sell credits to a bank are 
its best customers when the bank in turn has credits to sell. The 
deposits with the bank are made upon faith that it will return 
them. They are credits sold to the bank, and rest upon confi- 
dence. The sale of credits by the bank, or loans made to bor- 
rowers by the bank, rests upon confidence, and in the last analysis 
it is a question purely of confidence resting upon the honor of 
the borrower, and gives a truer and better expression to our ex- 
alted civilization than aught else. The banks of our country are 
owing the people nearly $9,000,000,000, and the people in turn 
are owing the banks more than $6,000,000,000, and the guar- 
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anty of each is American honor—the first and best asset of this 
Republic. 

A bank is an essential element of our civilization, and the most 
potential factor in offering opportunities to the aspiring and 
capable in the neighborhood where it is located. 

It collects all the fragments of inheritance, the savings of toil, 
the profits on production, and the scattered capital into one reser- 
voir, from which men of enterprise and the natural captains of 
industry can draw to build larger factories, open new fields of 
employment, broaden the scope of possibility, and brighten the 
chance of achievement. 

In each individual community the banks gather all the golden 
threads of thrift, and American genius, with the warp of energy, 
weaves them into the garments of prosperity. 

What banks are constantly doing in this way for the people of 
each individual community they can do equally well for all the 
different communities and widely separated sections of our whole 
country, if we will only loose the bands that bind them hand and 
foot and permit them to engage as freely in their commercial 
pursuits as do the individuals, firms, and corporations engaged 
in all other lines of business. 

Can anyone justify the limitation imposed to-day upon the right 
of a bank to have more than one place of business when no such 
restraint confines the operations of other mercantile pursuits? 

Remove this unjust and unwise prohibition, and our banking 
system will automatically, without cost to the people, transmit 
the idle capital and unused credits from the sections where they 
are not temporarily needed to those parts where the demand is 
—— and the rates of interest are high. (See Table C in Ap- 

ndix. ) 

P But it may be asked whether the banks are not doing just this 
thing to-day? Our answer is yes, to a degree and in a way, but 
with all the expense to the borrowers 0% capital—farmers and 
manufacturers—incident to the commissions of 12,000 middle- 
men, who are buying and selling the people’s debts and making 
a profit upon every transfer of credit, and to that extent taxing 
the productive industries of the country and reducing the com- 
pensation of labor correspondingly. 

It is — a question for the more than 5,000,000 borrowers 
and the laborers upon the farms and in the factories, scattered 
all over this Republic, to decide whether they will buy their credit, 
or, in other words, borrow their money in the future at the whole- 
sale rates of the great commercial centers, or to continue to pay 
retail prices, which vary from 2 per cent per annum in one local- 
ity to 2 per cent per month in another, averaging all around not 
less than 6 per cent, when it ought not to exceed 8. 

Since the total amount of the commercial debt of the people is 
$6,491,630,743, as shown by the Comptroller’s report, the interest 
paid by our producers must approach $400,000,000 annually, when, 
as matter of fact, it ought not to exceed $200,000,000, or an aver- 
age rate all around of 3 per cent instead of 6. 





Loans, capital, deposits, surplus, and undivided profits of each class of banks in geographical divisions, and in the United States on or about June 29, 1901 
(from official and unofficial sources). 











Location and character. | sam « Loans Capital — 
United States: A 

RI DIR dscns nin cnsactednenguincntintnagniceniiagl | 4,165 | $2,981, 053,588 $645 $142, 545, 642 
RROD Bis coven geo egseneccesstpecne seenmapetamianeelll 5, 204 1, 214, 106, 759 271 45, 188, 942 
Savings banks__............... csaliiematnesitisasdas ieee 1,007 | 1,219, 740,360 18 30, B09, 636 
Loan and trust companies ...... ...............ccecee<=-- 403 948, 341, 238 145 49, 050), 982 
PUD EEE ine <ccnenersevéctnocisonasninbbesegeall 2,193 128, 388, 7: 56. 8, 760, 051 

Total 12, 972 6, 491, 630, 743 1, 138, 042, 134 270, 855, 253 








To your committee it seems obvious that the same course of 
. reasoning that would justify the present prohibition upon banks, 
confining them in their operations to some one particular city, 


would compel the complete dismemberment of such great trans- | 


portation companies as the Pennsylvania and New York Central 
railroads, for banks are only transportation companies, trans- 
mitting, through bills of lading and otherwise, credits which 
are the titles to the very same property that the railroads are 
transporting from one section of the country to another. 

If by law we could and should cut one of these great trunk 
lines into as many fragments as there are counties between New 
York and Chicago, compelling the organization of as many inde- 
pendent lines as there are counties, with a full staff of highly 
paid officials, what effect would it have upon the present almost 
inconsequential charge of one-half a cent per ton per mile? 
Would it then be less than the disastrous and ruinous charge of 
10 cents per ton per mile? What effect would such a freight 


charge have upon the price of cattle, corn, wheat, and cotton? 
What effect upon the price of the 10,000 manufactured articles 


| which the different sections of our country are daily exchanging 
with each other as one of the necessary incidents of our complex 
| and interdependent life? 

But we should take no such backward step, even if we had the 
| power. 

r The question is, Shall we not take this upward and onward 
step, now under consideration, by correspondingly cheapening 
and equalizing the cost of transporting the vast credit transac- 
tions of our country at present passing the $150,000,000,000 mark 
in a single year? Your committee thinks we should. 

To the Hon. Cornelius A. Pugsley, a Democrat, and the Hon. 
Charles N. Fowler, a Republican, both members of your commit- 
tee at the present time, Mr. George Pallain, the managing director 
of the Bank of France, stated last August that at every one of 
the branches of the Bank of France, located in all parts of the 
Republic, from the Mediterranean to the English Channel, there 
being at least one branch in each one of the 87 departments or 
counties, the rate of interest was absolutely the same. He in- 
formed them that the smallest tradesman on the Spanish border, 
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borrowing but $50; the well-to-do storekeeper of Calais, borrow- | their own individual enterprises than those of the general com- 
ing $500; the manufacturer of Lyons, borrowing $5,000; and the | munity. 

great merchant of Paris, borrowing $50,000, all paid the same ‘*Mr. Walker’s fear that the customers of a country branch are 
rate of 24 per cent. in times of stringency sacrified to the necessity of the parent in- 

Throughout ey the rates of interest are practically the | stitution is also a phantom of his imagination, for the loans of a 
same atall of the 316 places where the Reichsbank does business. | branch being less liquid, the knowledge of the difficulty of real- 

Throughout Great Britain the rate varies but little, while in | izing them and the small proportion they bear to the whole 
Australia and Canada, new and partially developed though they | amount leaves them practically undisturbed in the acutest panic, 
are, the variation in rates sometimes reeches the trifling difference | and their only knowledge of a stringency is imparted through 
of 1 and possibly 2 per cent, because o1 the great distances and | the medium of newspaper articles. 
expensive conditions. ‘** Equally fallacious is the statement that no ‘ independent local 

On the 26th day of March the Hon. Joseph H. Walker, when | bank’ can exist in a town after the establishment in that town 
appearing before your committee, took occasion to repeat some of | of a branch of alarger bank. Many Canadian instances could be 
the superficial, stock statements which are usually put forward by | cited to prove the contrary, and local banks exist and flourish in 
those who are utterly unfamiliar with this subject. He said in | the Dominion as next-door neighbors to branches of the largest 
part: banks in Canada. 

‘The putting of the local agent of a city bank in a place means ‘** It is difficult to treat seriously the reference made to the ne- 
that no independent local bank managed by its citizens can be | cessity of a choice between one bank with 10,000 branches and 
established and maintained in the town, and if one is there it | 10,000 independent banks. There is no sign in Canada of the 
must go out of business. absorption by any one great bank of its rivals in business. The 

‘In times of stringency, loans or renewals will be refused. whole Dominion is dotted with branches of what Mr. Walker 

‘‘The customers of the country branch will be sacrificed to the | terms ‘city banks.’ These branches are established in agricul- 
necessity of the parent city bank. tural, mining, ranching, and fishing districts, as well as the center 

‘‘Our choice must be made between one great United States | of trade and manufacturing industries, and they all assist in 
bank, with 10,000 branches, and 10,000 independent banks united | accomplishing the purpose which Mr. Walker states local inde- 
together. pendent banks are alone qualified to effect. In fact, the branches 

** While any five citizens anywhere who can get together $25,000 | of Canadian banks are doing the very work which he fears might 
as a guaranty of the safety of their operation in banking can form | be prevented were the same system introduced into the United 
an independent bank, there is no excuse for permitting branch | States. They are putting within reach of those with no capital, 
banks.”’ but energy and enterprise, the capital of the wealthier classes. 

Mr. Walker’s statement in full was submitted for consideration ‘They economize capital. I quote from my annual address as 
and reply to E. 8. Clouston, esq., president of the Canadian Bank- | president of the Canadian Bankers’ Association: 
ers’ Association and general manager of the Bank of Montreal, an *** A quarter of a century ago the paid-up capital stock of banks 
institution with a capital surplus and undivided profits amount- | of Canada was $66,800,000. To-day it is $67,480,000, or practi- 
ing to $20,000,000—one of the largest corporate banks in the world. | cally the same amount. In the interval the “‘ rest,’’ or reserve 

The following is Mr. Clouston’s reply in full: profits, has risen by more than 50 per cent, and now stand at 


‘s . $36,900,000. We have therefore been able to conduct an im- 
a * Ser et pens a ae oe soe mensely increased domestic and foreign trade upon a stationary 
BANE OF ee ne oe ee | ae capital stock, a result due to the excellence of our banking 
a “M March 26. 1902 system, and affording crowning evidence of the adaptability of 

arene Aare ony a rg that system to the requirements of a young and growing country.’ 
‘‘My Dear Sir: I am favored with a copy of the views of the| “They equalize the rate of interest, and the establishment of a 

Hon. Joseph H. Walker on ‘ branch banks,’ and note your request | branch bank in a country town means that the borrower obtains 

for specific replies thereto. : s ; his loans at a rate not much above the city borrower. In outlying 
‘‘I can only write from the point of view of a Canadian banker, | districts, owing to difficulties of transport. increased cost of liv- 

and I am not prepared to say offhand that criticism of mine on | ing, inferior security, there is sometimes a difference of 1 or 2 per 

Mr. Walker’s remarks applies to the condition of affairs in the 


t. 
United States or that the branch-bank system of banking would a 


y ‘“*There can be no doubt, also, that to the depositor—a class 
be ne Lo although I confess I shouli dearly like to | that the Government aims to protect—the security of the bank 
make the attempt. 


a. ‘ say ‘i with the large capitalization necessary to do the branch-bank 
Mr. Walker says, ‘The authorization of branch banks is ex- | business is much greater than the local bank with a petty capital 
ceedingly bad economics’ and ‘ still worse statesmanship.’ Inci- | of $25,000 or $50,000. 
dentally, he displays his preference for what he calls * local inde- **At the head office, with larger experience, and freed from 
pendent institutions,’ and he fails to find any justification for | jocal influences and atmosphere, the executive is often better able 
branch banks, apparently regarding the latter as a menace to the | to judge of the desirability of lending a proposed local enterprise, 
free banking system’ of the United States. He also doubts the | and, I do not hesitate to say, has frequently been the means of 
wisdom of permitting powerful city banks to establish branches preventing serious losses to the small community by timely ad- 
in places containing a population of only 4,000 or less. The rea- | yice and warning. 
sons advanced for his condemnation of a branch-bank system, ** Much more might be said, but this letter has already run to 
which has been so eminently successful in Great Britain and the | greater length than I anticipated, and I must apologize for in- 
Dominion of Canada, are apt to raise a doubt in tue minds of those 





a . : truding on so much of your time. 

familiar with that system whether he intends them to be taken ** Yours, faithfully, 
seriously or whether they are only given with a view to bringing “E. S. CLOUSTON 
out the views on the opposite side. However, his evident un- ‘~Genaual Mananer end President 
familiarity with the subject must be a sufficient excuse for a brief “Canadian te here’ Association 
memorandum on a few points. “ Onas. N. Fowuer, E aE j 

‘The bank of Montreal has 50 branches established at all the “Chairman Conumithee on Banking and Currencs 
principal points in the Dominion of Canada. The management ‘House of Representatives United States Ys 
of these branches is intrusted to officers who have been trained pr “Washin ton. D. C.” 
from boyhood in the service of this bank, and by the time they eer ea 


are ripe for the position of manager they should have acquired 
experience, ability, and a degree of wisdom which keeps them 
absolutely free from ‘ political consideration,’ which Mr. Walker 
fears might influence their judgment in the conduct of the bank's 
business. I may say that, so far as I know, banking in Canada 
is entirely nonpolitical, and no official of the bank is permitted 
to take active part in es, though he is allowed absolute free- 
dom in voting. The chief desire of the country bank manager is | 
to make his branch a source of profit to the parent institution, 


Your committee has no hesitation in asserting that sound reason 
on the one hand and the experience of the world on the other 
more than justify the proposed amendment to the national-bank- 
ing law, authorizing national banks to have more than one place 
of business. 

Such is the practice of every civilized country in the world, 
and many of our States extend the same privilege to their local 
institutions. 

We submit that traditional prejudice and selfishness should 
give way to reason, experience, and the common interest of the 
whole people. 





and as a rule the size and resources of that parent institution en- 
able him to render more financial aid, at a lower rate of interest, 
to enterprises such as Mr. Walker mentions, ‘viz., ‘the street 
railway, the electric-light plants, the new factory, the new town 
hall, and better roads,’ than the small local banks, formed by 
the few public-spirited citizens, who are more likely to further 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING. 


Our exports last year were $1,897,755,657 and our imports 
$822,673,016, making a foreign trade aggregating $2,310,428,573, 
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which must constantly increase if we are to keep our men and 
mills working all the time. 

We have already attempted to point out where a gain in inter- 
est rates could be made, which may, at no distant day, be the 
determining factor whether we shall increase our foreign trade 
or be actually driven from the markets of the world because our 
cost of credit, upon which almost everything is produced, is too 
high and makes our commodities too dear to successfully compete 
with our rivals, when the contest becomes fiercer, the strife hot- 
ter, and the survival of the fittest is the deadly ultimatum. 

Hardly second to this consideration is the importance of having 
American men and American money engaged in the banking 
business all around the globe, wherever American goods can be 
sold, not only to secure a better foothold and advance American 
interests, but to route the goods over American shipping lines as 
the bills of lading are passing through American banks. 


PUBLIC OR GOVERNMENT DEPOSITS. 


If during the next three months the Government should col- 
lect twenty-five millions more than it spends, one hundred mil- 
lions at least of the loans owed by the people to the banks must 
be paid. 

In other words, every dollar to-day tied upin the United States 
Treasury results in withholding at least $4 of loanable funds from 
the people. 

Your committee is of the opinion that the time has long since 
passed, if indeed it ever existed, when the operations of the 
United States Treasury should be a constant menace to the com- 
mercial interests, which involve, in a greater or less degree, 
every day’s labor our people have to sell and every dollar they 
have to invest. 

Our practice, through the forms of taxation, of abstracting 
from the channels of trade a certain portion of the reserve money 
every twenty-four hours, is a certain and deadly process, which, 
if pursued, must result in greater and greater contraction and 
end in disaster. 

The relation between the collection and disbursement of the 
Government moneys and the commercial interests should be as 
natural and undisturbing as the inflow and outflow of the hun- 
dred millions annually required to carry on the government of 
New York City. 

Nor will this problem be completely solved until every dollar 
the Government controls for its current use shall flow undis- 
turbed in the arteries of trade, and the Government, like every 
municipality or corporate institution, shall cease to be a disturb- 
ing factor in the conduct of the business of thecountry. There- 
fore provision is made in the bill for the deposit of all the public 
moneys above $50,000,000 in the banks, in order that the people 
may have the use of it. 


SUBSIDIARY COINAGE, 


In a recent communication, Hon. George E. Roberts, Director 
of the Mint, made the following observations: 

‘*The facts of the situation briefly stated are that, prior to the 
passage of the act of March 14, 1900, the total stock of subsidiary 
coin in the country was limited to $80,000,000, and by that act 
the limit was raised to $100,000,000. The demand for subsidiary 
coin during the past two years has been very heavy, and the total 
stock in the country is now nearly $92,000,000, almost ail of which 
is outside the Treasury in active circulation. 

‘*Tt seems quite probable that unless this Congress takes some 
action to again raise the limit, the entire amount authorized will 
be absorbed before another Congress can act, and the Treasury 
will be unable to meet the legitimate wants of trade. It is, there- 
fore, of urgent importance that some measure be passed by the 
Fifty-seventh Congress, and, if practicable, during the present 
session, to relieve the situation. It scarcely need be said that 
nothing can be more annoying or embarrassing in business cir- 
cles than to be unable to make change. There is no gainsaying 
or arguing against the demand for subsiv ‘ary coin. The business 
men call for it because they want it, and when they call for it 
are exceedingly annoyed if unable to obtain it. No reason exists 
why their needs should not be completely supplied, and it is un- 
wise and inconsiderate to neglect the situation and not allow the 
Treasury to provide for their constantly growing requirements.” 

This statement discloses the fact that more subsidiary coin is 
much needed immediately, and every one at all familiar with ihe 
situation realizes that we have far too many silver dollars, both 
for the requirements of trade and the highest degree of confidence 
in the safety of the Treasury; therefore, your committee would 


stop the coinage of silver dollars at once, which is going on at | 


the rate 1,500,000 every month, and use the balance of the bul- 
lion in the Treasury, which is now represented by Treasury ‘notes 
outstanding, amounting to $35,247,000, to supply this most urgent 
demand for subsidiary coin. 


Such a course will convert what is worse than useless, an actual 
burden, indeed a threatening danger, into much-needed tools or 
means for conveniently carrying on the business of the country. 

Your committee would continue to coin from the legal-tender 
silver dollars all the subsidiary coin that the public will absorb; 
thus relieving the Treasury on the one hand and greatly benefit- 
ing trade on the other. 

Caution and prudence suggest this course, and business require- 
ments demand it. 


OUR STANDARD MUST BE UNEQUIVOCAL. 


In a recent report the Hon, E. J. Hill, of this committee, said, 
with truth: 

‘*The purpose of the act of March 14, 1900, was to establish the 
gold standard in the United States, and to that end it made the 
dollar consisting of 25.8 grains nine-tenths fine the standard unit 
of value, and declared it to be the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to maintain all forms of money at parity therewith, 
but it did not, aside from providing for the redemption of United 
States notes in gold, prescribe any method by which such parity 
should be maintained.”’ 

In a recent hearing before the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures, the Hon. Lyman J. Gage, then Secretary of the 
Treasury, described the present situation as follows: 

‘“*It seems to me that the question which is involved in this bill 
is comparatively simple. The law now provides by declaration 
for the maintenance of the parity between the silver money and the 
gold money. And there is also an avenue provided which tends 
to maintain that parity through Government action. That ave- 
nue is one provided by the law, too, namely, that silver on the 
same basis as gold shall be receivable by the Government in the 
payment of all taxes and customs dues. Therefore, there is a 
method through which the silver dollare may be kept equivalent 
in value to the gold dollars. 

‘* Now, because of the present stock of silver money, a large 
portion of which is absorbed in circulating among the people, the 
probabilities are that any returning volume of silver toward the 
centers, which will certainly set in, as Mr. White has described, 
in the time of dull trade, will find an avenue for practical redemp- 
tion in this way. Bankers, finding themselves embarrassed, if 
they do find themselves embarrassed, at the centers with a sur- 
plus of silver as compared with gold, will cause it to be paid into 
the Treasury for excess taxes and customs dues and will retain 
their gold. 

‘*Now, why will they do that instead of paying gold or silver 
indiscriminately at such a time? I think the reason that they 
will make that discrimination is that the Government itself in 
its legislation seems to avoid the direct responsibility that rests 
upon it to maintain the parity. All discussions and all statements 
and all expressions of desire by those who represent the Govern- 
ment to shuffle off upon the community the responsibility for 
silver affects the public mind with distrust. 

** We ought not to be squeamish about meeting the parity in a 
square, straightforward manner. It is thus discredited more than 
the facts warrant, and if you ask the people of the United States 
to have perfect faith in the parity of these two metals and to treat 
one with all the respect and confidence accorded to the other, then 
the Government of the United States, that is responsible for the 
situation as it is, itself must set the example. 

** Now, here is anillustration. The act of March 14 was passed. 
The House bill proposed to make the two metals exchangeable 
with each other at the Treasury. TheSenate amended it. \V/hy? 
That is the question that every financial man in the United Stxics 
asks. Why? If you, the Government, are afraid, can you expect 
us to have more courage than you possess? Do youask us to have 
confidence when you yourself will not lay down the basis of con- 
fidence? You complain all the time about the wicked money 
sharks and their discriminations against silver. They can and 
will answer: Cease to discriminate against it yourselves, and we 
will no longer discriminate. 

** Nothing can rise higher than its source, and if your confi- 
dence is not good and you will not take all the responsibilities of 
the parity between silver and gold, do not expect the public to 
take the risk. They will decline to do it. Therefore, as long as 
these conditions exist, silver, when it accumulates at the money 
centers, will not be held for a time when it may be used and dis- 

| tributed again. The bankers will send it into the avenues of 
present redemption. The Government might just as well face 
that redemption at the front door as to delay until it must take it 

| under the revenue laws at the back door.”’ 

| Your committee herewith submits a statement, prepared by the 
Hon. Ellis H. Roberts, Treasurer of the United States, showing 

| the revenues of the Government received at subtreasury offices 

| and percentages of the kinds of money deposited, by fiscal yeats 
from 1889. 
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Statement showing the revenues of the Government and kinds of money deposited. | paper currency to denominations of $10 and upward, reserving 
st: Tn PaO et Percentages of kinds of ~~ | for the different forms of our silver money the entire field below 
money deposited. the dens mination of $10. 43 
Renee Your committee is of the opinion that these precautions, to- 
received at | National : gether with the fact that every dollar will hereafter be, not by 
Fiscal year. subtreasury| bank, | Gold || Silver | an inference, an argument, or a practice, as good as every other 
offices. States, | certifi- | certifi- | dollar, but in truth the equivalent of 25.8 grains of gold, will 
and cates. | cates. forever end the suggestion of discrimination and danger that 
; __| Treasury. _ | lurks in governmental cowardice anda studied attempt at evasion. 
1889... -- + en---= --- 22 - rene e-n- ee <4 $246, 053, 566 17. 94 68.61 13. 45 ; ; CONCLUSION, ; 
WEDS .n0d ae seauag weeee---| 251,646,088 16.77 72. 32 10.91 | Your committee is confident that should this measure become 
1891 .. oo ee iso, | @ law the following results would be assured: 
ee Conner ets 217 75, 509 64.62 10.20 25,18 First. An unequivocal and unquestioned gold standard. 
1894... 22 e neeeeenneneren ones ones 157, 994, 761 36. 94 20. 28 42.78 Second. That the commerce of the United States will always 
MES cone canensussens sabecowtnessus eran os re 47.54 | have an adequate reserve in that standard. 
ee nner e ves 193, 512, 984 52. 35 3.09 44.56 Third. That the credit of the nation will no longer be threat- 
OUD: ::. dcapdptese che aieaunek toaaie 194, 982, 090 52. 54 15. 69 31.77 | ened, nor the people taxed to protect if against assault. 
BO. -nssinsoeennenaD neneeneennee avo el aa | . Fourth. That the credit merchants or bankers will furnish gold 
eR non er seniessten tna toeenaniryd 268, 017. 575 18 68. 69 13.31 | for export, if it can be spared from the country, will protect it if 
1008 (6 GROOMED < Siscctwnsaduesabas | 136, 589, 275 11.76 80. 30 7.% | it should be needed at home, and will purchase it if it be required 
othe a to sustain commercial credit. 





It will be observed that in 1896, when the policy of the Govern- | Fifth. That our paper currency will constantly adjust itself to 
ment was in the balance, only 4 per cent of Government duties | trade and prove adequate under all circumstances but never 
was paid in gold coin, 43 per cent being paid in silver coin and | Tedundant. : ‘ 
silver certificates, and the balance, 52 per cent, being paid in| Sixth. That the rates of interest will be greatly reduced and so 
national-bank, United States, and Treasury notes; While to-day, equalized throughout the whole country as to give all of our people, 
the policy of the Government being to maintain the gold stand- | the farmer and the manufacturer, the same opportunity, practi- 
ard, 80 per cent of the revenues is paid in gold coin and gold cer- | Cally, to obtain capital and on equal terms. Pel. 
tificates, 11 percent in nadlapebbeah United States,and Treasury |, Seventh. That our enduring success in competing in the mar- 

; . kets of the world will be assured, because we shall have a com- 


neat, ee balance, or cmly 7 per cont, & silver and sliver | mercial rate of interest as low as the lowest of any rival. 

This comparison of 1896 with 1902 will convince anyone that | Eighth. That we shall secure banking relations in all parts of 
the Government can not escape its responsibility—even if it de- the world, and thus furnish the most important means of building 
sired to do so—without either repealing the law by which it is | UP an American merchant marine. 1 Bit cee 
now compelled to receive as dues its outstanding silver in some | , Ninth. That, all doubt with regard to our standan _of value 
form or other or by an act of direct repudiation. These two ways | having been removed, we shall secure the complete confidence of 
of escape are equally dishonorable, and no one supposes for an | ali the nations of the earth, which is absolutely essential before 


instant that the Government will ever resort to either. we can hope to make New York, instead of London, the exchange 
Since the Government put this vast bulk of silver—now | market and consequently the commercial center of the world. 
amounting to $530,000,000—into circulation and received full [H. R. 13363. Fifty-seventh Congress, first session. ] 


value for every dollar of it, can anyone say that the Government | A bill to maintain the gold standard, provide an elastic currency, equal- 
has any moral right to compel any citizen to take a piece of this | a eaielees throughout the country, and further amend the 
money, which is not intrinsically worth its face, in what it has | ae LO EG, te 
established as the standard of soled ; : ee Oe ee ee 

Can anyone, by any course of reasoning, show that the Govern- Be it enacte d by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
ment, as a matter of good faith and good morals, is bound to | United States of America in Congress assembled, That there shall 
redeem a piece of fiat paper, representing no value whatever, | be, and is hereby, created and established in the Treasury De- 
such as the United States notes were, and yet is not bound to re- | partment a division of banking and currency, which shall be in 
deem its own obligation expressed in a silver dollar, for which it | Chargeof a board consisting of three members, and shall take the 
has received full value, because, forsooth, what? That it carries | place of and shall have, exercise, and enjoy all the powers and 
a value of 45 cents and the Government can compel the holder to | 4uthority heretofore lawfully vested in the C omptroller of the 
carry the balance of 55 cents; or that the Government is broken Currency, and any other power and authority authorized by this 





and its Treasury is beggared? act and shall be known as the board of control of banking and 
Can anyone explain why the Government bound itself to re- | CUTTENCY. oat 

deem the Treasury notes, whose face value is about 80 cents in . ‘ ; = : 

gold coin, and refused to honor its obligation of 55 cents in every The members of said board of control shall be appointed by the 

silver dollar? President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. The 


Can anyone reconcile the Government’s position in undertak- | term of office shall be for a period of twelve years, except that the 
ing to redeem its silver half, quarter, and 10-cent pieces, its nick- | terms of the first three members shall be for twelve, eight, and 
els, and even its pennies in gold coin, with its persistent refusal | four years, respectively. The member appointed for four years 
to bravely meet its moral obligation and honor the silver dollar | shall be known as the first comptroller and shall preside over the 
in the same way; especially since this obligation would be a legal | board of control, and the two remaining members shall be known 
one if the Government stood in the position of one of its private cit- | a5 associate comptrollers, and thereafter that member of the board 
izens, for then the proof would be forthcoming that the silyer | whose term next expires shall become the first comptroller. 
dollar was issued for actual and full value received? The salary of each member of said board of control shall be 

If there is a government on this globe which would stand for | $7,500 per annum, which shall te paid out of the taxes collected 
absolute integrity and ideal honor that government is our own, | from _the banks upon their note circulation; and the members of 
and your committee believes that the time has long since passed | said board of control shall be removed only for cause stated in 
when the good faith and possible conduct in a business transac- | writing. 


tion of the United States should be a subject of discussion and SS Sa ae See Sears Bore. 
debate at every money center in the world and around every fire- | _ Sec. 2. That if any national bank shall assume the current re- 
side within its own borders. demption, as hereinafter described, of an amount of United 


_ We do not believe that anyone, anywhere, should be justified | States notes equal to 20 per cent of its paid-up capital, it shall 
In giving expression to that cowa ly and evasive sentiment, have the right, without depositing United States bonds as now 
* Well, it would seem as though the United States intended to | provided by law— 
maintain all its forms of money at a parity.’’ But we believe | TAX ON CIRCULATION. ! 
that all men, everywhere, should rather give utterance to that| First. To immediately take out for issue and circulate an 
courageous sentiment, born of duty and honor, “The United | amount of bank notes equal to 10 per cent of its paid-up capital, 
States does redeem every form of its plighted faith in gold coin.” | by paying a tax, on the first days of January and July of each 
To reduce the possible burden of assuming to pay out gold coin | year, of one-eighth of 1 per cent wpon the average amount of 
or silver dollars, if indeed not to eliminate it altogether, caution | such notes in actual circulation during the preceding six months. 
has been taken to absolutely remove the United States notes,| Second. To take out for issue and circulate an amount of bank 
amounting to $346,000,000; the national-bank notes, amounting | notes equal to 10 per cent of its paid-up capital at any time after 
to $325,000,000, and the Treasury notes, amounting to $35,000,000 | the expiration of one year from the date of the assumption afore- 
from the obligations of the Treasury and to limit all the forms of | said; and it shall pay into the Treasury of the United States, on 











. 
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the 1st days of January and July of each year, a tax of one- | and receive in exchange therefor gold coin; and the United States 
eighth of 1 per cent upon the average amount of such notes in | notes so redeemed shall not be reissued, but shall be canceled and 
actual circulation during the preceding six months. | destroyed. 

TAX SHALL NOT BE INCREASED. WHEN BANKS SHALL NOT PAY OUT UNITED STATES NOTES, 

The foregoing taxes shall not be increased so long as said bank Sec. 3. That when the national banks of the United States shall 
shall continue to currently redeem said United States notes, but | have assumed the current redemption of United States notes 
whenever any United States notes the current redemption of | amounting in the aggregate to $130,000,000, and the United States 
which has been assumed by any national banking association | has redeemed and canceled United States notes amounting to 
shall be finally redeemed, as provided in subdivision 2 of section | $65,000,000, no national bank shall thereafter pay out any United 
11 hereof, such bank shall pay into the United States Treasury, | States notes the current redemption of which has not been as- 
on the ist days of January and July of each year, a tax of five- | sumed by some national bank, but shall return the same to the 
eights of 1 per cent upon the average amount of such notes in | United States Treasury for redemption, and the Secretary of the 
actual circulation during the preceding six months which it has | Treasury shall redeem the United States notes so returned out of 
been permitted to issue on account of the assumption of the cur- | the gold coin in theissue and redemption division of the Treasury, 
rent redemption of the United States notes thus paid, until all | and they shall not be reissued, but shall be canceled and de- 
the United States notes the current redemption of which has been | stroyed. But it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treas- 
assumed by all the national banking associations shall have been | ury to maintain the reserve fund at an amount not less than 33} 
finally paid, as provided in said subdivision 2 of section 11. per cent of the United States notes at any time outstanding. 

Third. To take out for issue and circulate an amount of bank — GovernMENT SHALL NOT PAY OUT OR ISSUE ANY GOLD CERTIFICATES. 
notes equal to 10 per cent of its paid-up capital at any time after | yom and after the first presentation for redemption and can- 
the expiration of two years from the date of the assumption afore- | cellation of any United States notes in accordance with the pro- 
said: and it shall pay into the Treasury of the United States, on | yj.jons of this section, the Secretary of the Treasury shall not pay 
the ist days of January and July of each year, a tax of five- | ont or issue any gold certificates , 
eighths of 1 per cent upon the average amount of such notes in 7 . E 
actual circulation during the preceding six months. 

Fourth. To take out for issue and circulate an amount of bank 
notes equal to 10 per cent of its paid-up capital at any time after 
the expiration of three years from the date of the assumption 
aforesaid; and it shall pay into the Treasury of the United States, 
on the ist days of January and July of each year, a tax of five- 
eighths of 1 per cent upon the average amount of Such notes in 
actual circulation during the preceding six months. 

Fifth. To take out for issue and circulate an amount of bank 
notes equal to 10 per cent of its paid-up capital at any time after 
the expiration of four years from the date of the assumption 
aforesaid; and it shall pay into the Treasury of the United States, 
on the ist days of January and July of each year, a tax of five- 
eighths of 1 per cent upon the average amount of such notes in 
actual circulation during the preceding six months. 





WHEN OTHER NATIONAL BANKS MAY TAKE OUT CIRCULATION. 

Sec. 4. That after the national banks shall have assumed the 
current redemption of one hundred and thirty millions of 
United States notes, and the United States shall have redeemed, 
canceled, and destroyed sixty-five millions of United States notes, 
in accordance with section 2 of this act, any national bank which 
has not assumed the current redemption of any United States 
notes, as hereinbefore provided, may then take out an amount of 
circulation equal to 10 per cent of its capital, and from year to 
year thereafter additional amounts of circulation in accordance 
with the provisions of section 2 of this act; but upon the first 
20 per cent of the total circulation to which it is entitled under 
this act it shall pay into the Treasury of the United States on the 
first days of Januaryand July of each year five-eighths of 1 per 
cent upon the average amount of such notes in actual circulation 

Sixth. To take out for issue and circulate an amount of bank | during the preceding SIX months, and upon all such notes taken 
notes equal to 10 per cent of its paid-up capital at any time after Out for issue in excess of said 20 per Cent the taxes prescribed 
the expiration of five years from the date of the assumption afore- in section 2 of this act. 
said; and it shall pay into the Treasury of the United States, on | 
the Ist days of January and July of each year. a tax of five- 
eighths of 1 per cent upon the average amount of such notes in 
actual circulation during the preceding six months. 


GUARANTY FUND. 


Sec. 5. That before any national bank shall receive any of the 
| bank notes referred to in this act it shall first deposit in the Treas- 
| ury of the United States, as a guaranty of the payment thereof, 
EMERGENCY CIRCULATION. an amount of United States bonds or gold coin, or both, equal to 

Seventh. With the approval of the board of control, to take out | vere —< reel pooper - ao ‘si ase nnd aS , 
for issue and circulate an amount of notes equal to 20 per cent of he Sanne ance anit os shall be paid to the bank so de nel. 
its paid-up capital at any time after the expiration of six years |; th om ie said bank shall votive aid circulation co aay 
from the date of the assumption aforesaid; but it shall pay into cots — 7 f ant of bond ld ante oe both ieaeeel 
the Treasury of the United States, on the first days of January eS co Sg a ain unten — ee San be sonia al to aaa 
and July of each year, a tax of 1} per cent upon the average wt ag Becca te however. That if it should Sauisnseeney to sell 
amoufht of such notes in actual circulation during the preceding nth bana for the purpose defined in section 11 of this act. the 
six months. . ; : a 
oh : ntti Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to dispose of the 

Eighth. With the approval of the board of control, to take out 5 : - : in nf 
for issue and circulate an amount of notes equal to 20 per cent of en _ tse the proceeds = accordance with the provisions of 
its paid-up capital at any time after the expiration of seven years ee ee eee 
from the date of the assumption aforesaid; but it shall pay into | hist ued dit thas neti catia rea aan 


the Treasury of the United States, on the first days of January | ! a ; ; Ton 
and July of each year, a tax of 2} per cent upon the arena | with the provisions of this act shall be furnished by the United 


amo of suc otes in actual circ i i edi States at the expense of the respective banks issuing them, and 
ee ~— notes in actual circulation during the preceding shall be tn Gomecsindiidons OF G18 pad saaliiilas dherect. 
FORM OF INDORSEMENT. | NOTES SHALL BE FIRST a FOR DUES BY THE GOV- 
The manner and form of the assumption of the current redem os , 
tion of the United States notes, as af yresaid, shall be as follows: Sec. 7, That such notes shall be a first lien upon. the paves of 
Each note shall bear the indorsement: : the respective banks issuing them, and shall be received upon ¢ . 
** For value received, the National Bank of [city], [State], Posit and for all purposes of debt or liability by Sind ete 
will currently redeem this note in gold coin until the same has | bank at parand without any charge of whatsoever kind, —— 
been paid and canceled in accordance with the provisions of law.”’ | 20tes shall be receivable for all public dues except duties on 1m 
Any notes so indorsed shall be a legal tender for all debts, pub- | Ports, and when so received may be paid out again. : 
lic and private, except duties on imports and interest on the pub- UPON DEPOSIT OF LAWFUL MONEY BANK MAY ISSUE AT ONCE. 
lic debt, as heretofore, and upon presentation and demand be Sec. 8. That the total amount of circulating notes of all kinds 
redeemed, as now, out of the issue and redemption division, and | of any national bank may equal, but shall not at any time exceed, 
the bank which has assumed to currently redeem the same shall, | the amount of its paid-up capital. , . 
immediately upon the demand of the Secretary of the Treasury,| Sxc. 9. That any national bank having notes outstanding t ) 
transmit to the Treasury an amount of gold coin equal thereto, secure the payment of which United States bonds have been de- 
and when received shall be paid into the issue and redemption posited may, upon the deposit of lawful money for the gd 
division, and the notes shall then be returned to said bank. _ tion of said notes, take out for circulation the notes pe 
SURRENDER OF UNITED STATES NOTES TO THE GOVERNMENT. in this act, in the manner and at the times — ed, = Ain 
Whenever a national bank shall present any United States reference to the limitation of cos a month prese 
notes at the United States Treasury for indorsement, as afore- | Section 9 of the act approved July 12, . 


said, it shall at the same time surrender to the United States DEPOSIT OF PUBLIC MONEYS. : 
Treasury an additional amount of United States notes equal to | Sec. 10. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized, 


one-half of the United States notes presented for such indorsement | in his discretion, to deposit all the money of the United States in 
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excess of $50,000,000, except that in the issue and redemption di- 
vision of the Treasury, in national banks, upon the condition that 
said banks shall first deposit in the United States Treasury United 
States bonds equal in amount at par to the sum to be so d = 
ited; and such banks shall, on the first days of January and July 
of each year, pay interest thereon to the United States at the rate 
of 1 per cent per annum upon the average balances of the pre- 
ceding six months, but such banks shall not be required to hold 
any reserve against such deposits. 
GUARANTY AND REDEMPTION FUND. 

Sec. 11. That the United States bonds and the gold coin de- 

posited by the banks in accordance with the provisions of section 
5 of this act, all the money received for taxes upon all bank-note 
circulation (except that herein otherwise appropriated), and all 
the interest upon the deposits of the United States with national 
banks, when paid into the Treasury, shall be set aside and consti- 
tute a fund which shall be designated as the guaranty and re- 
demption fund. 
_ First. A fund to pay the circulating notes of any national bank 
outstanding at the time of its failure. But the United States 
Treasury shall recover from the assets of the failed bank an 
amount equal to its outstanding notes, and the same shall be 
paid into the guaranty and redemption fund. 

Any national bank desiring to go into liquidation shall first pay 
into the guaranty and redemption fund an amount of gold coin 
equal to the amount of its notes then outstanding. 

If said fund shall for any reason fall below an amount equal to 
8 per cent of the total amount of the bank notes taken out in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this act, the board of control may 
impose an extraordinary tax, not exceeding 1 per cent in any one 
year, upon the amount of the notes at the time outstanding; but 
such extraordinary tax shall be refunded to the respective banks 
whenever such repayment shall not reduce said fund below an 
amount equal to 5 per cent of all the notes outstanding. 

Second. A fund the accumulations of which in excess of an 
amount equal to 10 per cent of all the notes taken out of circula- 
tion under the provisions of this act shall be applied to the re- 
demption for cancellation of those United States notes which the 
banks have assumed to currently redeem; but this redemption 
shall be in the inverse order of the assumption of their current 
redemption by the banks: Provided, That no such application of 
said fund shall be made as will reduce the same below $5,000,000. 
REDEMPTION OF UNITED STATES NOTES IN CASE OF FAILURE OR LIQUI- 

DATION OF NATIONAL BANK. 

Sec. 12. That if any national banking association which has 
undertaken to current eee any United States notes as afore- 
said shall fail or liqui , such United States notes shall be re- 
deemed by the Government out of the issue and redemption divi- 
sion, and shall not be reissued, but shall be canceled and destroyed; 
but as soon as the amount so paid out can be transferred from the 
quan and redemption fund to the issue and redemption divi- 
sion without reducing the same below an amount equal to 10 per 
centum of all the bank notes taken out in accordance with the 
provisions of this act, the same shall be done: Provided, That 
the amount in the guaranty and redemption fund shall in no case 
be reduced below $5,000,000. 

WHEN BANKS SHALL NOT PAY OUT OR HOLD UNITED STATES NOTES. 

Sec. 18. That no national bank, after notice in writing has been 
given that the United States is prepared and desires to redeem 
any particular United States notes whose current redemption has 
been assumed by any national bank, shall pay out or hold the 
same in its reserve, but shall forthwith return them to the Treas- 
ury for redemption. 

AMOUNT OF TAXES AFTER UNITED STATES NOTES HAVE BEEN REDEEMED. 

Sec. 14. That when all of the United States notes whose cur- 
rent redemption was assumed by national banks have been re- 
deemed, canceled, and destroyed, or provision has been made for 
their redemption by depositing in the issue and redemption divi- 
sion an amount of gold coin equal to the amount of those notes 
still outstanding, in which case they shall be redeemed out of 
said fund, and shall not be reissued, but shall be canceled and 
destroyed, the taxes upon the bank notes taken out for issue in 
accordance with the provisions of this act shall thereafter be one- 
eighth of 1 per cent per annum upon the note circulation up to 60 
per cent of the capital of the respective banks issuing it, and all 
the accumulation in said ranty and redemption fund in ex- 
cess of said 10 per cent shall be paid into the general fund of the 

reasury. 

, FUND INVESTED IN UNITED STATES BONDS. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized, in his dis- 
cretion, to invest said guaranty and redemption fund invested in 
United States bonds. 

Src. 15. That the said board of control may grant charters to 
clearing houses running for twenty years, with such capital and 


powers to effect clearances between banks, bankers, trust com- 
panies, and other financial associations, and to do and perform 
such other business and service incident to clearing-house busi- 
ness as said board of control may approve. 


CLEARING HOUSES MAY ISSUE GOLD CERTIFICATES. 


And such clearing houses are hereby authorized to receive de- 
posits of gold coin and to issue certificates therefor in denomina- 
tions of not less than $20 each. The coin so deposited for or 
representing the certificates of deposit shall be retained by the 

tive clearing houses issuing the same for the payment of 

said certificates on demand. Said certificates shall be receivable 

for customs, taxes, and all public dues, and when so received may 

be paid out again; and such certificates when held by any national 

banking association may be counted as part of its lawful reserve. 

Such certificates shall be furnished by the Government at the 
expense of the respective clearing houses issuing them. 
PENALTY FOR OVERISSUING GOLD CERTIFICATES. 

Any person who shall knowinyly issue or in any manner aid or 
be concerned in the issuance of any such clearing-house gold cer- 
tificate or certificates when gold coin of the United States to the 
full amount thereof has not been deposited with such clearing 
house and remains therewith on deposit and not covered by out- 
standing clearing-house gold certificates shall be imprisoned at 
hard labor not less than five years and not more than twenty 

ears. 
7 PENALTY FOR COUNTERFEITING GOLD CERTIFICATES. 

Every person who falsely makes, forges, or counterfeits, or 
causes or procures to be made, forged, or counterfeited, or will- 
ingly aids or assists in falsely making, forging, or counterfeiting, 
any clearing-house gold certificate, or who passes, utters, or pub- 
lishes, or attempts to pass, utter, or publish, any false, forged, or 
counterfeited note purporting to be a gold certificate issued by a 
clearing house, knowing the same to be falsely made, forged, or 
counterfeited, or who falsely alters or causes or procures to be 
falsely altered, or willingly aids or assists in falsely altering any 
such clearing-house gold certificate, or —s utters, or pub- 
lishes, or attempts to pass, utter, or publish, as true any falsely 
altered or spurious clearing-house gold certificate issued or pur- 
porting to have been issued under this act, knowing the same to 
be falsely altered or spurious, shall be imprisoned at hard labor 
not less than five years nor more than fifteen years and fined not 
more than $1,000. - 
CLEARING-HOUSE DISTRICTS. 


Sec. 16. That the said board of control shall divide the United 
States into clearing-house districts and each clearing-house dis- 
trict shall have one clearing-house city for all the bank notes 
issued by the banks located in said district, and every bank which 
has taken out circulation for issue in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this act shall belong to some particular district. and the 
notes so taken out shall bear in bold and clear figures the num- 
ber of the district to which the bank issuing them belongs; but 
any national banking association may have an agency for the re- 
demption of its bank notes in each of the clearing-house cities. 

NOTES REDEEMED IN GOLD COIN, HOW AND WHERE. 


Src. 17. That the bank notes taken out for issue in accordance 
with the provisions of this act shall be redeemed on demand in 
gold coin at the home office of the bank issuing them, and if said 
bank is located outside of a clearing-house city it shall then select 
a national bank as its agent in the clearing-house city of the dis- 
trict to which it belongs, which shall upon demand redeem said 
notes in gold coin, or it may make said clearing house its agent 
for such redemption or for the transaction of any other business, 
and any money deposited at said clearing house by any national 
banking association for such purposes may be regarded as a part 
of its lawful reserve. 

NOTES OUTSIDE THEIR OWN DISTRICT. 

Sec. 18. That if any national bank shall receive such circulat- 
ing notes of any other national bank located outside of its own 
district it shall not pay them out over its own counter, unless the 
bank of issue has an agency in said district for the redemption of 
said notes in gold coin, but shall forward them either to some bank 
in the district to which the notes belong or to the clearing house, 
or to some bank located in the clearing-house city of its own dis- 
trict, and then they shall be returned to the bank issuing them or 
to the clearing house or to some bank in the clearing-house city 
of the district to which the bank issuing them belongs, unless the 
bank of issue has in said district an agency for the redemption of 
its notes in gold coin. 


WHEN UNITED STATES SHALL CEASE TO REDEEM NATIONAL-BANK NOTES 
NOW OUTSTANDING. 


Sec. 19. That from and after the ist day of July, 1907, all 
national-bank notes to secure the payment of which United States 
bonds have been deposited and which are being redeemed by the 
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United States Treasury shall be redeemed only at said clearing 
houses, or at national banks located in clearing-house cities, in 
accordance with the provisions of this act; and the United States 
shall not thereafter be held responsible for such redemption ex- | 
cept in the case of the failure of any bank issuing them. 

PLACES FOR DOING BUSINESS, 


Sec. 20. That subdivision second of section 5134 of the Revised 
Statutes is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

‘*Second—Location: The places where its banking operations 
are to be carried on, designating the particular villages, towns, 
cities, counties, States, Territories, districts, possessions, and 
foreign countries. 

CAPITAL OF $5,000,000 REQUIRED TO ESTABLISH BRANCHES IN FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES. 

“Any national banking association may amend its articles of 

association with reference to the places where its banking opera- 


tions are to be carried on upon the unanimous vote of its board | 


of directors by and with the approval of the Board of Control of 

Banking and Currency: Provided, however, That authority to 

establish branches in the possessions of the United States and in 

foreign countries shall be given only to banks having a paid-up 

capital of not less than $5,000,000.” 

EVERY BANK MUST HAVE AN AGENCY FOR NOTE REDEMPTION WHERE IT 
HAS A PLACE FOR DOING BUSINESS. 

Sec, 21. That every national banking association shall have an 
agency for the redemption of its notes in gold coin in the clearing- 
house city of every clearing-house district in which it has a place 
where its banking operations are carried on, and if there be no 
such clearing-house district established, then in the chief com- 
mercial city of the Territory, possession, or country. 


TREASURY BULLION TO BE COINED IN SUBSIDIARY COIN, 


Sec. 22. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby author- 
ized to coin all the bullion in the Treasury into such denomina- 
tions of subsidiary silver coin as he may deem necessary to meet 
public requirements, and thereafter, as public necessities may de- 
mand, to recoin silver dollars into subsidiary coin; and so much 
of any act as fixes a limit to the aggregate of subsidiary silver 
coin outstanding, and so much of any act as directs the coinage 
of any portion of the bullion purchased under the act of July 14, 
1890, into standard silver dollars is hereby repealed. 

SILVER CERTIFICATES MUST BE $5 AND UNDER. 


From and after the passage of this act the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall not deliver to any national bank a note for issue of 
any lower denomination than $10, and shall not issue any silver 
certificates of greater denomination than $5, and silver certificates 
of higher denominations than $5 shall, whenever received at the 
Treasury or redeemed, be retired or canceled, and certificates of 
denominations of $5 or less shall be substituted therefor, and he 
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amount of gold coin equal to5 per cent of the silver dollars at any 
time thereafter outstanding, and for that purpose he is author- 
ized to transfer from the general fund to the issue and redemp- 
tion division any gold coin therein. 


PARITY MUST BE MAINTAINED. 


The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to maintain 
at all times at parity with gold the standard silver dollars of the 
United States; and to that end he is hereby authorized and re- 

quired, at the demand of the holder, to exchange gold coin for 
onset silver dollars when presented to the Treasury of the 
United States in sums of $100 or any multiple thereof; and for 
the purpose of carrying out this provision the Secretary of the 
Treasury, when in his judgment there is not sufficient gold coin 
in the general fund of the Treasury to justify a further use of it 
for exchange for standard silver dollars, shall be authorized and 
required to employ any part of the reserve fund of gold coin es- 
tablished by section 2 of the act of March 14, 1900, entitled ‘‘An 
act to define and fix the standard of value, to maintain the parity 
of all forms of money issued or coined by the United States, to 
refund the public debt, and for other purposes,’’ and the standard 
silver dollars received in the reserve fund in exchange for gold 
coin under the provisions of this act shall be held in said reserve 
and not paid out except in the manner provided in regard to 
United States notes in said section 2 of the act of March 14, 1900; 
and all provisions of law for the use and maintenance of said 
reserve fund relating to United States notes are hereby made 
applicable to standard silver dollars in said reserve fund. 


PENALTY FOR BREACH OF LAW, 


Sec. 23. That all powers granted by existing law to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency and Treasurer of the United States in 
regard to the issue of notes to national banks, the collection of 
taxes and the infliction of penalties for noncompliance with law 
are hereby extended to the Board of Control of Banking and Cur- 
rency in respect to bank notes authorized by this act, so far as 
such powers are not inconsistent with other provisions of this act; 


| and all judicial processes authorized by existing law in regard 


to notes issued by national banks are hereby made applicable in 
regard to the bank notes herein authorized so far as they are not 
inconsistent with other provisions of this act. 

If any national banking association violates any of the provi- 
sions of this act in reference to the redemption of United States 
notes it shall thereby, in the discretion of the Board of Control 
of Banking and Currency, forfeit all its rights, privileges, and 
franchises. Such violation shall be determined and adjudged as 
provided in section 5239 of the Revised Statutes. 

Sec. 24. That all laws and parts of laws which are inconsistent 
with the provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 


TABLE A.—Projit on national-bank note circulation, $100,000 invested, March 15, 1902. 


Pant 1,.—It is assumed in this table that all the notes taken out are kept in circulation. 


[— indicates loss.] 





| Profit on circula- 












































Average Receipts. Deductions. tion 
circula- Net [Interest on | seven 
Bonds, par value. : $$ e aad incase bie 
i ap hw 4 Interest on| Interest | Gross | Tax. |_ Ex- | Sinking |'Totalde- receipts| capital. | Mitt iter cant 
pe |circulation. .jon bonds. | Feceipte.| |penses.| fund. \ductions. "| mn 
wale at J, per cent. | at 1 per ct. | At § per ct. , 
Di 6 TIDE, ccccce tins incccnesmnaenon | $91,324.00 | $3,652.96 | $1,826. 48) $5, 479. 44) $456.62 | $62.50 | $169.04 | $688.16 [$4,791.38 $4, 000, 00 $791.88 0.791 
SRE BE sdthenwinn = emtionmaritel 91, 533.00 | 661.32 | 2,745.99) 6,407.31) 915.33 62.50 | 1,172.71 | 2,150.54 | 4,256.77 4,000.00 256. 77 0.257 
CWO RIS oo cmne cdncce sc cccncndisecssa 88, 495. 00 8, 539. 80 3, 529. 80) r 079.60 884.95 | 62.50 | 1,963.31 | 2,910.76 | 4,168.84 4,000. 00 168. 84 0. 169 
Dy RO BEE octsnaintoiseteseeneeem 71,813.00 | 2,872.52 | 2,872.52; 5,745.04) 718.18 | 62.50 758.77 | 1,539.40 | 4,208. 64 4,000. 00 205. 64 0. 206 
BO EEO canieccorastsienenieiaeen 94,340.00 Be 4%, 173. w 4, 717.00) 8. 490. 60 943.40 | 62.50 | 2,921.29 | 3,927.19 | 4,506. 41 4,000.00 41 | 0.568 
Money at 6 per cent. eM ee stearet be ae | ee me +e eh ne Paar? 
a. catetenlieledlnd 91,324.00 | 5,479.44 | 1,928.48| 7,905.92 456.02 | 62.501 190.72| 699.84 | 6,606.08 | ~ 6,000.00| 666.08 | 0.606 
IE Sip iin wa sineowsnsndsahnsees 91, 533.00 5, 491.98 2.745.998, 237.97, 915. 3 | 62.50 | 1,100.09 | 2,077.92 | 6,160.06 6,000.00 160.05 0.160 
UR kin kwakns adonse weinanbpiiame 88, 495. 00 | 5,309.70 | 3,539. 80 8,849.50, 884.95 62.50 | 1,863.41 | 2,810.86 6,088. 64 6, 000. 00 88. 64 0.089 
inant amines nitoreictinnieaiiaind 71,813.00 4,307.78 | 2,872.52) 7,181.30, 718.13 | 62.50 582.13 | 1,362.76 | 5,818.54 6,000.00 |— 181.46} 0.181 
eatin: ceiiciiwminnonnnns 94,340. 00 | | 5, 5, 660. 40 | 4,717. 00, avant 4 40 945. 40 62.50 | 2,875.54 | 3,881.44 6, 495. 96 6, 000. 00 495. 96 0. 495 
Money at 8 per cent. =e : = Me re = | Se aed ae re ae a os ae sal 
| | At8 per ct. | | é | no 
Da RET. ndnnanccsnvdencentutiontcns> 91,324.00 | 7,305.92 | 1,826.48 | 9,182.40 | 456.62 | 62.50 $4.45 603.57 | 8,528.83 8, doo. 00 628.83 0.529 
SS OE TO... 22 iconv sn onases onaees 91,523.00 | 7,322.64 | 2,745. 110,068.63 | 915.33 62.50 | 1,081.44 | 2,009.27 | 8.059. 36 y 000. 00 59. 36 0.059 
4's at 118. ..........-.--.---222------- 88,495.00 | 7,079.60 | 3,539.80 |10,619.40 | 884.95 62.50 | 1,767.62 | 2,715.07 | 7,904.33 8,000.00 \— 95.67 —(. 096 
U 4's at 137) 71,813.00 | 5,745.04 | 2,872.52 | 8,617.56 | 718.13 62.50 440.22 | 1,220.85 | 7,396.71 8,000.00 |— 608.29 —0, 008 
OS BEM. _.. cnn ios cccccopiccunsones £4,340. 00 7,547.20 | 4,7 17. 00 (12, 264.20 | 943.40 62.50 | 2,828.23 | 8,834.13 | 8,430.07 8,000.00 | * 430.07 0, 430 
Mone ¥ at 10 pe rece nt. | x At 1 E4 r | | aes | IAL i ja it re e a 
i } rct.| } j Z 4 i. ond 
2's at 00)... ---.-------++- 91,324.00 | 1,439. 40 | 1,826.48 (10,958.88 | 456.62! 62.50) 58.19! 577.81 [10,381.57 | 10.000.00 $81.57} ° B82 
Se REI on ison sco dgbnnaneong eien 91. 533.00 | o" 153.30 | 2,745.99 (11,809.29 | 915.33 | 62.50 | 965.45 | 1,943.28 | 9,956.01 | 10,000.00 |— 43.99 oe 
Oe at LIB... .........-eccccerccccesnses 88, 495.00 | 8,849.50 | 3,539.80 |12,389.30 | 844.95 62.50 | 1,675.89 | 2: 693.34 | 9.765.96 10,000.00 |— 234.04 = 
SY 5 ee er ree 71,813.00 7,181.30 | 2,872.52 |10,058.82 | 718.13 2.50 | 828.58 | 1,109.29 | 8,944.61 10,000.00 |—1,055. 39 “1 
PP GB TEG; 00 csctcscdsemeedeneabubne 94,340.00 9, 434,00 | 717.00 Hs, 151.00 | 943.40) 62.50 2,781.82 | 8, 787. 22 a0, 363. 78 10,000. 00 363.78 0.00 
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TABLE A.—Projit on national-bank note circulation, $100,000 invested, March 15, 1902—Continued. 
PART 2.—It is assumed in this table that only half the notes taken out are kept in circulation. 
















































{ — indicates loss.] 
Asenage Deductions. rey SOR | Losson circulation. 
Bonds, par value. pon ae Ex- |Sinkin ° mverest 02 ay 
’ g | Total de- : E Per 
ee : penses.| fund. j|ductions. eye) coptal Amount. | cont. 
t oY pare $45, 662.00 $456.62 | $02.50 | $169 $688.16 |$2, 964. 80 At 0. nt. $1, 08% 

FO MORE oo nccde conc ccscasecee ccness le . ‘ 5 Y . . . 0 —$1, 085.20 | —1.085 
De Riis cecdbreiecscccecansd 45, 766. 50 915. 33 62.50 | 1,172.71 | 2,150.54 | 2,426.11 4,000.00 | — 1,573.89 | — 1 574 
SE asa ntiiwnne btn Soscudenn’ 44, 247.50 884. 90 62.50 | 1,963.31 | 2,910.76 | 2,308.94 4,000.00 | — 1,601.06 | —1. 601 
Te ee ie hcinintnciites strcundraeoe 85, 906. 50 718.13 62.50 758.77 | 1,589.40 | 2,769.38 4,000.00 | — 1,230.62 | —1. 231 
eM cited pttbicenseniened 47,170.00 43.40 | 62.50 | 2,921.29 | 3,927.19 | 2676.61 | 4,000.00 | — 1,393.39 | —1. BRB 
Money at 6 per cent. At 6p. cent. ene S45 ahs, 
Oe GSI cattidnweandel serecacebem 45, 662. 00 2,739.72 | 1,826.48 | 4,566.20 | 456.62 62.50 120. 72 639.84 | 3,926.36 6, 000.00 | — 2,073.64 | —2. 074 
G9 G0 Be tibdeath otbdndnedids <esecate 45, 766. 50 2,745.99 | 2,745.99 | 5,491.98 | 915.33 62.50 | 1,100.09 | 2,007.92 | 3,414.06 6,000.00 | — 2,585.94 | —2. 586 
8 0 Bin didnt tetins<one dnieeied 44, 247.50 2,654.85 | 8,539.80 | 6,194.65 | 884.95 62.50 | 1,863.41 | 2,810.86 | 3,383.79 6,000.00 | — 2,616.21 | —2.616 
ES Bs hibcnranivcatpuveneaseven 35, 906. 50 2,154.39 | 2,872.52 | 5,026.91 | 718.13 62.50 582.13 | 1,362.76 | 3,664.15 6,000.00 | — 2,385.85 | —2. 336 
FO GE ittsbarnepchehasncnenin 47,170.00 | _ 2,830.20 | 4,717.00 | 7,547.20 | 498.40 | 62.50 | 2,875.54 | 3,881.44 | 3,665.76 | 6, 000.00 | — 2,334.24 | —9. 334 
Money at 8 per cent. At 8 p. cent. eke ‘At 8 p. cent. 7 . 
Pett Tiiicadisted eemnertiistamgion 45, 662. 00 8,652.96 | 1,826.48 | 5,479.44 | 456.62 62.50 84. 45 608.57 | 4,875. 87 8, 000. 00 | —3, 124.13 | —3.124 
PO A acabienaiea opine emcee oie 45,766.50 | 8,061. 32 | 2°745.99 | 6,407.31 | 915.33 | 62.50 | 1,081.44 | 2,009.27 | 4398.04} 8,000.00 | —3,601.96 | —3. 6am 
Spa aiinieinnowionsiepien 44,247.50 | 8,599.80 | 8,539.80 | 7,079.60 | 884.95 | 62.50 | 1,767.62 | 2:715.07 | 4,364.55 | 8,000.00 | —3,635.47 | —3.635 
UF Ge i igesber stone naonece 85,906.50 | © 2,872.52 | 2,872.52 | 5,745.04] 718.13] 62.50 | °440.22 | 1,290.85 | 4.52419 | — 8,000.00 | — 3,475.81 | —3. 476 
SRSE iatiplppaieedeedenn onasen ca _ 47,170.00 |__8, 773.60 | 4,717.00 | 8,490.60 |_ 943.40 | _ 62.50 | 2,828.28 | 8,834.13 | 4,656.47 |__ 8,000.00 | —3,343.53 | —3. 344 

Money at 10 per cent. At 10 B-cont. At 10p.cent.| os 
yl) a a en 45, 662. 00 4,566.20 | 1,826.48 | 6,302.68 | 456.62 62.50 58.19 577.31 | 5,815. 37 10,000.00 | —4,184.68 | —4.185 
9's 06 Seiadandeccveccenscccosvcssecse 45,766. 50 4,576.65 | 2,745.99 | 7,322.64 | 915.38 62.50 965.45 | 1,948.28 | 5,379.36 10.000.00 | —4, 620.64 | —4. 620 
O'R. 5 Ft btid beens tancuceudsonneddl 44,247.50 4,424.75 | 8,539.80 | 7,964.55 | 884.95 62.50 | 1,675.89 | 2,628.34 | 5,391.21 10,000.00 | —4,658.79 | —4. 659 
U 4's at 190}.....-.... pamunnd outentiniul 35, 906. 50 8,590.65 | 2,872.52 | 6,468.17 | 718.13 62.50 328.58 | 1,109.21 | 5,353.96 10,000.00 | —4,646.04 | —4. 646 
GOS Bein eniaidss penbcoe scinedatenenet 47,170.00 4,717.00 | 4,717.00 | 9.434.00 | 943.40 62.50 | 2,781.32 | 3,787.22 | 5,646.78 10,000.00 | —4,353.22 | —4. 353 
TABLE B. oo 
Number of insol- 
vent national 
banks, by years, 
whose circulat- 







Number of insolvent national banks, the affairs of ste = tie oe 


which have been finally closed, their capital stock ; 
amount realized from assets, bonds (at par) held —e — 
to er and national-bank notesout- | of the amount 









: umber of insolvent national 
The number, capital stock, and national-bank |-?2¢™ ; s 
notes outstanding (secured by bonds) of active | Pattral tani “Rotes ‘ontstand- 
national banks, by years, 1863-1901, inclusive. 


ing, by years, 1863-1901,inclusive. standing at date of failure, secured by bonds, by | realized from 
years, 1863-1901, inclusive. assets (elimi- 

nating bonds 

and premium), 


and percentage 
of such excess 
to circulation 
INSOLVENT NATIONAL BANKS, THE AFFAIRS OF ofactive banks, 


ACTIVE BANKS. WHICH HAVE BEEN FINALLY CLOSED. by years. 


ALL INSOLVENT NATIONAL BANKS. 
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Z ee lentes | 4 Beec} 3 | oe |e [Elec | a8 
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s| & | deg [3 See lyagecris| § |#sal|e° | 22 | Seg |s|°8 |e 
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az| 6 Z ail 6 {2 ai 6 |< a = Z mie | ee 

See ee er et or 
508) 86,782, $45, 200, IO ca kM I ee a Rihana lt ae BR se 
393, 157, 71,321, $50, 025] 1) $50,000 $82, $50, 000 $130,472) $44,000). .|_.....--/_ 2... 
it 644/415, 472, 280, 253, 000 094) 2} 500,000 : ), 000 876} 265,000) 1) $68,721) . 025 
1, 642/420, 073, 293, 887, 1,370, -31_} 7 1,370,000) 2, 724, 1,061,700} 3,776,531; 928,900) 3 141,006 .048 
643/420, 634, 295, 769, 210,000 947) 3 210,000) 297, 160,000} 457,453; 141,800) 1] 6.642 O02 
1, 617/426, 399, 293, 593, 300, 000 059] 2} 300,000) 519, 207,000, 726,133) 1st, 700 1] 25.1671 ‘009 
1, 615/430, 399, NE, PE iis coer dies Nag nicki cee Rab nade ackawelh cis ecient ac dhies enabuedidinktiiewtelsiculciinsen ae 
‘1, 767/458, 255, I ili a Ne oleate sii nlerineen anil Sicilia all Canine bbiet | -weenerenes DL iscetitinoees Die ae Be oceoie 
1, 916/479, 629, 833, 495, 1, 806, 6 1, 806, 100) 8, 820, 382, 1,559,000) 5, 379, 382) 1, 388,393 i) 41,396, 013 
1, 976/491, 072, 339,081, 8, 825, 11) 8,825,000) 6,833,474) 2,834,500) 9,667,974 2,522,100! 2} 99,904 029 
004/493, 765, 833, 225, 250, - 069 200, 177, 206, 383, 20 185,000; 2) 54,451) .016 
088/504, 829, 318, 350, 1,000, 085 1,000,000) 1,823,854} 300,000} 1,623,854) 268,791) 1] 37°704! _o12 
2, 089/499, 802,232} 291,544, 965, ; 9| 965,000) 1,208,047} 510,000; 1,718,047} 452,900) =4| 75)2901 06 
080) 479, 467, 291, 874, 2 8,344, 22 | 10) 3,344,000) 4,684,7 862,000} 5,546,748] 653,222) »1|/ 20/206) _007 
053,466, 147, BOL, 888, 2,612, 44} 13) 1,862,500) 3,192, 831,800) 4, 023, 724.885) 93) 51/792) O17 
048|454, 067, 3,736, 1, 230, 8] 1, 230,000) 1, 408,549} 640,000) 2,048,549} 490,720 1) 5,406, 002 
457, 553, 9 817,350, 700, 3, 700, 0 897,557; 500,000} 1,397,557) 449,500). 2} 
132/463, 821, 98 SE de Rl RR ciel TE. new nngenateovalecneneaeet Sa aieai tale ti teins ta ehanaaenssal i cihe ce inas een 
483, 104,213) 314,721, 3) 1,561, 8} 1,561,900) 4,395,018) 1,111,000} 5,506, 999,400). -|- 2 ae 

501/509, 699, 310,517, 250, 2| 250,000) 475, 120,000} _ 595, mae. 
664,524, 271 289,775,123} 11) 1,285, 699, 2 11} 1,285, 000) 6, 455, 793,500; 7,248, 699, 2% 46,747, . 016 
268, 869, 4) 600, 221 4) 600,000) 3, 838, 362,500) 3,701,381) 221, 450)____|_.) ee 
228, 662, 8| 650, 828, 38 8| 650,000) 1,123, 415,000} 1,538, 82,525) .014 
167, 283, 1,550, 242, 7| 550,000! 750, 170,000} 920, 10,426) .006 
151, 702, 8 8} 1,900, 262,08 8) 1,900,000} 4,055, 292 4,347,528) 262,080)__._|....) oa 
128, 450, 250, 56,2 2| 250,000} 679, 742,008, 56,250). |... 2 Bs 
122, 928, 9 750, 165, $ 9 750,000) 1,075, 1,263,315} 165, 990)_...|........ ae 
131, 323, 8,622, 654, 19) 1,847,000) 2,114, 2,649,088) 472,790)... =}... i oe 
143, 423, 17} 2,450,000] 554, 16; 2,400, 000/10, 748, 11,347, Ewen 
182, 959, 72 10,935,000) 1, 849, 5% 40} 5,760,000 10, 498, 11, 669, 17,147) 009 
172,331, 2,770, 616, 13) 1,525,000) 1,583, 1,952,139) $29,790 __..|_.. et 
182, 481, 5, 235, 934, 2, 235, ( 2, 561 : 3, 090, 224 8, 942) 002 
200, 944, 3, 805, 785, 13} 870,000} 890, 1, 108,640}. 194,650)....}....... | -._... 
198, 920, 5, 851, 170,13 21) 2,600,000) 4, 277, 4, 852, 776 17,833] .009 
194, 483, 1,200, 261, 4} '600,000| 769, 1, 006, 884 7,130! 004 
200, 345, 850, 212, 3 4) 350,000} 303, 428, 063 17,650} .009 
283, 948, 1, 800, 162, 1} 200,000) 2, 248, 2,208,423) 45, 000)....}.-2 |e 
828, 863, 5f 1, 760,000) 1, 132, 1} 50, 58, a ---|--------|------ 
Annual average cir- |, 355, 137, 287, , 728, ~--=---+----| 200)43, 505, 920/85, 914, 982/17, 985, 050,108, 899, 962, 30) 781,015, .008 

culation outstand- | 
Ing siccadsdscusaapntediidee dian 280, 875, 827|.....}......-.-- SS ic cb iicnconsdnudeieetinnbiiiess sakelocasanhensn|-navnswecolunne £20, 026)...... 
nn TI 

* One bank restored to solvency. eT wo banks restored to voluntary liquidation. e Annual average rate of tax, 


»Eleven banks restored to solvency. 4 Annual average amount failed national-bank notes outstanding. f Average, y-nine years. 
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TABLE C 











Amount of loans and discounts; average rates of interest received on same by national and other banks reporting that information on June 30, 1899. 


[From Table No. 65, page 485, Comptroller’s Report, 1899.] 



































National banks. State and private banks. Loan and trust c ompanies. s. | Savings banks. 
| 
, a Number = Inte rest |/Number Interest Number Interest | Number Interest 
States and reserve cities. of banks janet = received |of banks aman received |of banks Amount received | of banks eenosat received ; 
a discount. we ae = discounts. a “ | discounts. jon lama.) “i * | discounts. am aang, 
| | i | | | 
I a 62 $18, 723, 939 | 5.8 | 1| $81,613 6 9 | $2,008, 549 | 5.8 85 | $8,936,153 | 5.5 
New Hi ampehire onnidieesinka tuted 40) 543, 652 | 5.4 | ls aigiatdaie cee : 3B | 21,047, 352 | 5 * 
RO a ek a 36 9. 291 52 5.9 12 | 6,649,607 7 18 | 14,208,974 5.8 
Massachusetts ---................ 156 | _ 79,338, 798 5 | 5 | 12 | 7/235; 9689 | 4.7 117 {188,915,035 4.7 ‘4 
Boston ae 27 120,814, 720 SAC Riiintispeibal . oom 7 | 26,649, 588 | 3.7 10 | 67,012, 213 | 4 4 
Rhode Island _............--- 42 459, 605 4.5 | 1 3 6 | 2) = 214, 158 | 5 13 | 12) 127/083 | 5.1 
ON 49 568, 909 5 2 | 54, 079 5.7 4 | 446, 820 5.8 51 | 58, 846, 243 | | 4.9 4 
sbenanikiaheeiieniaadiiiirnaied ook secant oiehittegiiegelita ‘ nonmsiilieseaiitidebcemndieliaiamanasmiecaiad a 
Total New England States 412 | 287,671,151 | 4.7 6| 962,169 6.3 | 46 | 43,204,691 4.3 | 277 (371, 183, 083 | 4.7 : 
I a So as inn santensinitiditainy @roaek 192 66,814, 960 | 5.7 | 79 | 35, 285, 682 6 10 | 12,049, 228 5.2 46 | 76,844, 420 | 4.8 
a eae 33 379, 987, 402 4.2 8 | 17,844, 060 | 5 18 |129, 196, 338 | 4.3 17 (162, 236,990 | 4.6 
OE ik ig chia Scent 4 6, 674, 094 4.7 | 1} 1,107,277 | 6 Pe fetes SORE IE 5 | 15,409, 938 | 4.6 
SII a5 cc ccumaiatinetiant 2 5, 654, 25 | 4 | 10 5, 207, 104 4.8 4.1 13 | 50,897,960 | 4.8 
I i actos cigs sisekenci 73 | 41,434,916 | 5.1 | 8 | 3,696,850 | 5.5 13 : 5 18 | 20,221, 054 5 
i uel 260 82, 383, O44 | 5.6 | 39 7, 981, 199 | 5.9 21 | 10,620,811 | 5.6 17 | 7,188,205 6.5 
Philadelphia.............-... 27 1, 266 | 4.2 | 3 | 14,656,881 | 3.7 23 | 33,883, 057 4.3 5 | 57,913, 835 | 3.9 
PI vine ncinnbusccaadiniitbentl 22 | 5.5 | 5 | 5,612,641 | 5.4 6 | 8,582,150 5.2 9 | 11, 820, 767 5.8 4 
eR a canccina innedtinnath 15 | OP hn ncsnigl ipceeatonanse a 2) 1,221,637 | 5.1 1| "470,175 | 5.2 
a. a ae 41 | 5.4 9 "787 E: 5.6 ai stile Mee ea recat ae i < e 9 | 2, 292, 502 | 5.9 
Baltimore 11 | 4.9 | 4| 3,612,655 Rd tas Shacuen copter aieicetensed 11 | 5,624, 889 4.8 
Distr ict of ‘olumbi& (Washing- | | | 
ET ee 7 | ), 246, 964 BO ticiaskae Jnwnons----nelonneoe none 2! 5,656,429 4.6 1 71,016 | 6 
Total Eastern States 687 | 755,087,392 4.7 166 | 95,741, 632 101 |284, 753, 500 4.5 | 152 (410, 491, 721 46 
a 23 6.1 | 29 4, 286, 734 6.4 | 5 | 1,455,518 6.3 5 2, 168, 062 5.8 
West Virginia aaa | 21 6.5 | 27 | 3,227,798 
North Carolina -.............. ll 6,5 | 22 1,847,637 
ae 9 7.3 | 1| 100, 000 
Georgia - , 15 7.2 33 | 5,487,776 
Savannah. | ee ie ae 
ENDL: 5 htlaid cenationsadodileabebtnindees 12 | 8.6 | 10 620, 237 
ae eee 17 | 7.9) 11 564, 485 
la i coe cen ni ant 9 8.4 | 25 2, 253, 750 
Louisiana ............ j 2 8 | 16 874, 225 ; 
IN a i ccs Dieta Ford 8| 2,537,973 zi 
Sas eee | 90 21,346, 376 9.8 19 1, 952, 465 : 
| - ir Ra 2 1, 630, 404 | ae Uouaknbeadee desea E 
Arkansas os 3 702,011 | 10.3 24| 1,481,707 2 
I ioe den ctenesoncods aa | 41 13, 774, 234 | 6.4 43; 6,387,902 fz 
IN i usenckaid eexciodedh ; 5 5, 599, 388 5.6 3| 2,768,276 a 
Tennessee -_......... | 21 9, 792, 738 6.2 21 1, 135, 376 & 
Total Southern States 282 86, 396, 427 7.4 287 | 35,626, 436 7.4) 13 | 3,135,128 6.9 12 | 3, 037, 558 6.4 ba 
-|——— — - —— i 
OBR ae cctv ciiestciinnends | 143 2, £48, 002 | 6.3 74] 9,334,456 I at se a a Sa oe aad Ce 28 | 8,574,676 | 6.2 ie 
em 8 : 4 4.2 4 1, 582, 930 TI ice ety tg kd heen eee is Cini ai td 14 | 18,856,377 | 5 
I it an ce Minit ctahaell 10 28, 123,355 | 5.4 3 1,065, 764 6.4 83 6,054,623 Oe oo eS ere 
ES ee 78 21,543, 378 7.1 95 8, 259, 851 Pie cccodcccelovdisedbeboclavecue danthetstakwte RTS ee be ; 
Indianapolis bihdebeneeeert 3 5, 326, 7 6.1 | 5 
i eae 131 | 36,919, 6.3 6 } 
ID sitesi mcassistaiihecechonmnsiie ll 287, BiE 4.4 is 
aE a ; 51 , 351, 6.2 6.4 4 
EEE 6 38, 27 4.9 5.5 k 
I ie. hematin 52 , 796 5.9 5.7 ‘ 
POD .. cuncsdunneadbacd 4 i 4.8 i 
SE Ee 37 | 6.8 ; 
Sis GNI stea tedidtin atemersecsntiapieaaieee 4 7 } 5.2 5.8 - 
Minneapolis ...............- 5 | 4.9 1 
RON anccisi theaecwtisondicdaeethotes 109 | 7.1 6.2 i 
SPE SOO. wicinaudsincsuses 1 ‘ 5.7 
i a 3y 6, 452. 620 7.4 of 8 ; 
NE ie ree 5 41,815,314 5.2 5.8 l - 
Kansas City -- . 3 13, 612,748 6.1 3 "682, 699 O.F 1 vce aibcdielebtedibncdalantbiehie iat ies et EM in wee 
St. Joseph... ..- ; 2 2, 435, 205 6.2 4| 4,978,700 Ob nccsnenstadbanctigaatntebathied Jneeneose. a 
Total Middle States : 702 | 441,571,010 5.8 1,132 re 563, 260 6.8 15 | 72,307,831 5.6 220 | 89,927,171 6.1 
North Dakota --....- 19 3, 604, 476 9.7 | 39 10,9 / 
South Dakota ........... 19 | 2,626,375 9 | 72 10.5 
Nebraska ......--- 59] 8, 485, 701 8.7 219 9.6 9, i.8 : 
SNEED ct conncdengicinnniiaboal 6 | | 9 pttisectiles ii ee ‘ se 
a ine eld 77 8.5 199 8, 768, 109 OF. nccecttacdl asiebiciiieactatelnanibe 5 | 415, 000 ‘ 
Mont ‘ 11 | 10.3 10 1, 744, 655 
WwW ae accenkpaiainiiie & 11.2 | il | 1,045,691 : 
’ 2 9.1 17 | 914, 017 t 
5 10.9 | 4] 340,945 : 
cee aae 6 14.4 | 2 | 792,731 i 
tory ll 10.3 | 7] 209, 589 
oe aaieediaiem ae cam 
Total Western States - 241 60, 746, 551 8.9 | 594 | 27, 609, BRR ) 
a 24 6, 193, 634 10 14 1,731, 481 9.7 nell int to Gilad eta ale neon atte 
i ia I a es 21 3, 083, 664 9.2 8 | 362, 420 ThA Sn.» wiimodadaibal in ctiesiideiiietde ie 
4 2, 942, 437 7.5 1} 37,000 BP Ditnbnkiinns L aAiosaneatiah Tw ihetren dae Selina ined . 
24 9,971,579 7.2 90 | 20,519,923 7.1 6 5,531,017 5.8 24 | 13, 838, 671 ‘ ” 
2 6,329,048 | 5.2 5 | 16,251,639 OI ee a Bee ms, 6 | 62, 282, 747 | 5.9 
| 3 385, 108 | 9.6 5 | 312,541 12 | ! 
8 2,206,812 | 9 5| 579,041 9.6 5 19 
1 300, 020 8 1 | 83,210 12 | 
DEIR us nn ninenictatiaiibina 5 1,244, 115 BO cactictncnteaibia stead atiitibnsnetusine | 
BRIE... cxsnncitanatatie-aumee 1} 44,017 ra In wap ehaddinaliieniod ivegiawesndpunel kdipaneliidn Maleastin ain 
Total Pacific States 93 32, 700, 434 | 7.8 129 | 38,833, 255 7.8 6 | 5,531,017 | 5.8 36 | 77 77, 423, 660 | 6.2 
Total United States_-_..... 2,417 |1,664, 172, 965 5.3 2,314 |818, 336, 084 181 |358, 982, 167 | 4.6 “72 1953, 108, 181 1.9 
| 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 











APPENDIX B. 






































Statement s the wen ie and bank-note circulation of the United States in the gee qpeoiet Srom 1800 to 1859, with amount of circulation per capita. 
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Number | | 
Estimated Estimated | Total money | asin alien fe ble 
Year of =—aae bank actes - eas in in 1 money eases eons a | Population. 
; outstanding. | United States. States. | ' ’ . 
| branches. | & 
he oe oe Ree $10,500, 000 $17,500,000 $28,000,000 | *$1,500,000| $26,500,000 5, 308, 483 
BO, cen nconmsaananesens case dncbarebadss nae ceucucrelnencaseeces } 28,000, 000 30) 000; 000 58, 000, 000 83,000,000 55,000, 000 7,239. 881 
1820... ---2n- enn e en nnn nnn n ee meee nnn een e ene n een eee nn eeee scene 44, 800, 000 24, 300, 000 69, 100,000 | ® 2,000,000 67, 100, 000 9, 633, 822 | 
SN A572 sera iis 2+ 45,0ea aE wuperddinte Seabee x wedsccee bilan 61,000,000 22, 100, 000 98, 100,000 5, 755, 705 87, 344, 205 
Sl. sped sdnstie SEND Oe 60 9S Gu enkneREgES Coan Uneéducclaacensebeses 77,000, 000 82, 100, 000 109, 100, 000 | 6,014,540 98, 085, 460 
SOR oe) oat Dh een ndd shaaoe adieibkamdn dad cideinddte nearest | 91, 500, 000 30, 400, 000 121, 900, 000 4,502,914 117, 397, 086 
WS es eh nie eibedasenanbedes Caenibbddle duseks ener 91, 500, 000 30, 650, 000 122, 150, 000 2,011, 778 120, 138, 222 
TOE. 1. sis bedded ouseenddebeabdeethe oncaswensednews | 506 | 94, 839, 570 41, 000, 000 135, 839, 570 11, 702, 905 124, 136, 665 
IEEE... 2 Ede alee eiceabn wabeehtted mans accecnen tau | 704 | 108, 692, 495 51,000, 000 154, 692, 495 8, 892, 858 145, 799, 637 
IGS. «cvs dcpecbaeeawntivedntsausaciins woce sestcccoasnal 713 140, 301, 088 65, 000, 000 206, 301, 088 95, 000, 000 | 200, 301 , 088 
SEE .. . 32. 5 nie disthutuntbne bu dba: aueesecansadon 738 149, 185, 890 73, 000,000 | 222, 185, 890 85, 000, 000 217, 185, 890 
ae a ee 829 116, 138, 910 87,500, 000 203, 688,910 a5, 000, 000 | 198, 638, 910 
RODD. ..i cat. cacelaellaaddnts dt dan tiles ndinw 60am autnaaen 840 135, 170, 995 87,000, 000 222,170, 995 2, 466, 962 | 219, 704, 033 | 
TOG 0 ichucdt eens (abide btnbénettnnsdnesdeednd 901 106, 968, 572 83, 000, 000 189, 968, 572 3, 663, OR4 | 186, 305, 488 
184). . .cca naednatieanlen tans ctueskadaededranadacentiade | 7 107, 290, 214 80), 000, 000 187, 290, 214 987, 345 | 186, 302, 869 
IRE. ...c0< ncaneualeaibits satabbbinkdie dens scanierel 692 83,7 4,011 80, 000, 000 163, 734, 011 230, 484 | 163, 508, 527 
1843 nop abiidaveas Ridanabtcinericimintitnns 691 58, 563, 608 90, 000, 000 148, 563, 608 1,449, 472 | 147, 114, 136 
1DE4.. ....ca cndeamens date bdneeerkecrsnensemenass 696 | 75, 167,646 10, 000, 000 175, 167, 646 7, 857, 380 167, 310, 266 
BOM... ..oc cocdhnh etetewtceddngiesdteeenccqnwentnédig 707 89, 608,711 96,000,000 | 185, 608,711 | 7, 658, 306 | 177, 950, 405 
1668... o-cnccusetetdena nue swstgbeipedseessetnise tenses | 707 105, 552, 427 97 , 000, 000 202, 552, 427 9, 126, 439 198, 425, 988 
OAT... cnc ccodee Gosere sens ccksscodes Hucsescegsoountecs 715 105, 519, 766 120, 000, 000 | 225, 519. 766 1,701, 251 223, 818, 515 
IBAB.. 2.0 codind uddbeeOWbhed Hotes RGabeseeScerctededeute 751 128, 506, 091 112, 000, 000 240,506,091 | 8, 101,353 BR, 404, 738 
SGUD- << vice dadeaeie Rie sen coli an a ae 7 114, 743, 415 120, 000, 000 234, 743, 415 | 2, 184, 964 | a2, 558, 451 
GEO... .. «can ecusieledehiee tang’ hakhe nines dheseka meen eneien 824 131, 366, 526 154, 000, C00 285, 366, 526 6, 604, 544 | 278, 761, 982 
GGA . ..c cus ctiigduivbbentasacebesvibeeendestshhanene i 879 155, 165, 251 186, 000, 000 841,165,251 | 10,911, 646 | 330, 253, 605 
OEE . .ncve cubdaebateinbasn Saarelbeune gtinnes apmddeaent Scag inde teictaiai 171, 673, 000 204, 000, 000 875, 673, 000 14, 682, 136 | 361, O40, 864 
16GB. .vcce ndasns cauhtenetn tage eetess}ancasnqumensieaesinibaamabue 188, 181, 000 236, 000, 000 424,181, 000 | 21,942, 893 | 402, 238, 107 
IBD... ncccscs sdbsweeinebase edhnpebeslbcrecs Sebeus enna | 1, 208 204, 689, 207 241,000, 000 445, 689, 207 | 20, 137, 967 425, 551, 240 
1B... .ccvceevses meedbnidksencthdsestdeakasts wsemmns 1,307 186, 952, 223 250, 000, 000 436, 952, 228 18, 931, 976 | 418, 020, 247 
1GEE.. ...<connwhh ge setddsdanienis sted dada dena daewantaee 1,398 195, 747, 950 250, 000, 000 445, 747,950 19, 901, B25 425, 846, 625 
OE .. -cavccsuduiiphuadidinlahh Scab dudéntinsasevenckulied 1,416 214, 778, 822 260, 000, 000 474, 778, 822 17,710,114 457, 068, 708 
IRDD. .covcccccaucndanene ndvces 6brehnedenttnadestepede 1,422 155, 208, 344 260, 000, 000 415, 208, 344 6,398, 316 | 408, 810, 028 
LOOD... .s icin oadban haere cctesacwiensenaah 1,476 198, 306, 818 250, 000, 000 443, 306, 818 4, 339, 276 438, 967,542 
| 
*Specie in Treasury estimated. 
Statement showing the coin and paper circulation of the United States on June 30, from 1860 to 1901, inclusive. 
Coin in United States, including bullion 7 | Coin, bul- . 
in Treasury. eel Total stock of lion, and pa- a oe - 
Year. cro —————-— and bank |,-.money in | per money |; Circulation, Population. |aso tas vo 
an ; \United States.| in Treasury |” “irculation. States per 
Gold. | Silver. Total coin. notes. as assets. | capita. 
1G0D. . .ccciieacnianeaets No data. No data. $235, 000,000 | $207,102,477 | $442,102,477 | $6, 695, 225 $435, 407, 252 31, 443, 321 $14.06 
1861 sin eeu No data. No data. | 250,000,000 | 202,005, 767 | 452,005, 767 | 8, 600, 000 448, 405, 767 82,064, 000 14.09 
1862 seni sveceael $20, 000, 000 $5, 000, 000 | 25,000,000 | 333, 452,079 358, 452, 079 | 23, 754, 385 334, 697, 744 82, T04, 000 | 10.96 
LOGE. «sus cmetitdieatiaiaee 20, 000, 000 5,000, 000 25, 000; 000 | 649,867,283 674, 867,283 | 79,478,245 595,394,088 | 33,565,000 | 20. 23 
ISDE. .nacncandenmidnies | 20, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 | 680,588, 067 705, 588, 067 35, 946, 589 669,641,478 | 34,046,000 20. 72 
IDES, sscc0 cancneneee 20, 000, 000 5, 000: 000 25, 000; 000 745, 129, 755 770,129,755 | 55,426, 760 714, 702, 995 34, 748, 000 | 22.16 
LBS... cccccesehcuseiel 20,000, 000 5, 000, 000 25,000,000 | 729,327,254 754, 327, 254 80, 830, 010 673, 488, 244 35, 469, 000 | 21.27 
1867 castivewaninel 20, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 25,000,000 | 708,200,612 728, 200,612 | 66,208,543 661, 992, 069 86, 211,000 | 20.11 
LOGS «2c: awed cennneeeee 20, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 25,000,000 | 691,553,578 716, 553, 578 36, 449, 917 680, 108, 661 36, 973, 000 19. 38 | 
1869. <= pagal 20, 000, 000 5,000, 000 25,000,000 | 690,351,180 715, 351, 180 50, 898, 289 664, 452, 891 37,756, 000 | 18.95 | 
181)... .nccanteniainnnnn | 20, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 25,000,000 | 697,868, 461 722, 868, 461 47, 655, 667 675, 212,794 | 38,558,371 | 18.73 
1671. .<cn0 ccesaameeeel | 20, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 25,000,000 | 716,812,174 1. 812, 174 25, 923, 169 715, 889,005 | 39,555, 000 | 18. 75 
1872. «cone nuesdseatne } 20, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 25,000,000 | 737,721,565 62, 721, 565 24, 412, 016 738, 309, 549 40, 596, 000 | 18. 70 
187... .« «eecocmseneeee | 20, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 25,000,000 | 749,445,610 774, 445, 610 22, 563, 801 751,881,809 | 41,677,000 | 18. 58 
1674... <<ssianninenine 20, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 25,000,000 | 781,024,781 806, 024, 781 29, 941, 750 776, 083, 031 42,796, 000 | 18. 83 
1875...» -o<ssueeeeannee | 20, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 25,000,000 | 773,273,509 38, 273, 509 44,171, 582 4 754, 101, 247 43, 951, 000 | 18.16 
1876... ..«02vsapeanne | 20, 000, 000 82, 418, 734 52, 418, 734 38, 264, 550 90! 683, 284 63, 073, 896 727, 609, 388 45, 137,000 | 17.52 
IST? . new <otieeakeneee 20,000,000 | 45, 837,506 65, 837,506 | 697,216, 841 763,053,847 | 40,738,964 722,314,883 | 46,353,000 | 16. 4 
LOTS. ...0s<dnneee 20,000,000 | 82,047,907 102,047,907 | 687,743,069 789,790,976 | 60,658,342 729, 132,634 | 47,598,000 | 16.59 
1870... ..sscan écuieeneniins | 245, 741, 8387 | 857,268,178 | 676,372,718 | 1,083,640,891 | 215,009,098 318, 6: } 48,866,000 | 21.15 | 
LED. ...sn0 cascade 351, 841, 206 | 494, 363,884 | 691,186,443 | 1,185,550,327 | 212,168,099 973, B82, 228 50, 155, 783 23.68 | 
LSS] . . ..<<asnsQeeeeeeene ' 478, 484, 588 | 647,868,682 | 701,723,691 | 1,349,592,373 | 235,354,254 1,114, 238,119 | 51,316,000 26.29 | 
LBS... now nieeeliaeanieniee 596, 757, 715 703, 974,839 | 705,423,050 | 1,409,397,889 | 235,107,470 | 1,174, 290,419 | 52) 495, 000 | 26. 84 
1688... cnc eqennebieneee 542, 732, C63 769, 740,048 | 702,754,297 1, 472, 494,345 | 242,188,649 | 1,230,305,696 | 53,693,000 27.42 
I} 4 cones oneegeanl 545, 500, 797 | 801,068,939 | 686,180,899 1, 487, 249, 838 | 243,323,869 | 1,243,925,969 | 54,911,000 | 27.08 | 
1s ©. . n0 asian eden 588, 697,086 | 872. 175,823 | 665, 257, 727 1, 537,438,550 | 244, 864,995 1, 292, 568, 615 56, 148, 000 | 27. 38 | 
1886 simekneill 590, 774, 461 | 908, 027,304 | 658,380,470 | 1,561,407,774 | 308,707,249 1, 252. 700, 525 57, 404, 000 27.20 
L967. ...0 swsisen Scenes 654, 520, 385 1, 007,513,901 | 625,898,804 | 1,638,412,705 | 315,873,562 1,317,539, 148 58, 680,000 | 27.83 
1886 . . nn sesecsenislaineiaiie 705, 818, 855 ] 092 391, 690 | 599,049,357 | 1,691,441,027 | 319,270, 157 1,372,170; 870 | §9, 974,000 | 28. 20 
LBRO. .....ns-nmeiainaaninene 680, 063, 505 1, 100, 642, 4 558,059,979 | 1,658,672,413 | 278,310, 764 1, 380, 361,649 | 61, 289, 000 27.06 
lt i occvasaseesiietabie 695, 583, 029 1, 152, 471, 638 | 5, 651, 791 1, 685, 123, 429 255, 872, 159 1, 429,251,270 | 62, 622, 250 | 26. 90 
18% coc coenes sebbniinas 646, 582, 852 1, 112, 95) 58, 637 594, 837, 407 1, 677, 794, 044 180, 353, 337 1,497,440, 707 | 63,947,000 26. 23 
18 92 steve inee een 664, 275, 335 y | 1,131, 142, 260 621, 076, 937 1, 752,219,197 | 150,872,010 | 1,601,247,187 | 65,191,000 | 26.80 | 
1808. ......0seadamenenaee 597, 697, 685 $8, 525, | 1, 066, 223° 857 672,585,115 | 1, 738,808,472 | 142,107,227 1,596, 701, 245 66, 456, 000 | 26.16 | 
Ls 4 = cscs osenem etiions 627, 2938, 201 471, 685,540 | 1,008, 958, 741 706, 120, 220 1, 805, O78 , 961 | 144,270,253 1, 660, 808, 708 67, 740, 000 26. 64 | 
OD - conse ge sebpncieaaia 636,258,023 | 478,643,083 | 1,114,899,106 | ‘704,460, 451 1,819, 359,557 | 217,391,084 1, 601, 968, 473 69, 043, 000 | 26. 35 | 
OS | 599, 597, 94 498,012,226 | 1,097,610,190 | 702,364,843 1, 799, 975,083 | 293,540,087 | 1,506, 434, 966 70, 385, 000 | 25.58 
1O0T . . aa uanaeeeeneeenaae | 6 06, 239), - 517, 541,273 | 1,213, 780, 28% 692,216,380 | 1,905,996,619 | 265,787,100 | 1,640, 209,519 | 71,704,000 | 26. 58 | 
1s UO . occa vihaaenreeeee | 861,514,7 536, 271, 189 1, 307, 785,969 | 675,788,473 | 2,073,574,442 | 235,714,547 1, 837,859,885 | 73,060,000 28. 38 
1890... .ccnscasechuennaee | Os3 408" Bee | 645,045,354 | 1,508, 543, 7: S. 550, 167 2, 190,098,905 | 286,022,024 1, 904, 071, 881 74, 433, 009 | 29. 42 | 
IDUD. ..ac annuum ae | 1,024, 384, 444 | 572, 967,769 1, 607, 852, 213 2? 243, 460 | 2,339, 700,673 | 284,549,675 | 2,055, 150,998 76, 295, 220 | 30. 66 | 
TNL nnn ewan anne nnn 1) 124° 690,082 | 610)222)712 | 1,734°861,774 | 748,285'518 | 21483147) 202 | 307, 760,015 | 2,175, 387,277 | 77, 754,000 | 31. 98 
1902 (April 1) -222227277 1, 178,540,790 | 620,531,249 | 1,808/072,039 | 738,120,423 | 2/546, 192) 462 | 204° 145,105 2, 252, 047, 357 78, 777, 000 | 32. 32 
oxteniialecaae 
NOTE 1.—Specie oaenenti were suspended from January 1, 1862, to January 1, 1879. During the greater part of that | period gold and silver coins were 


not in circulation except on the Pacific coast, where, it 1s estimated, the specie circulatien was generally about $25,000,000. 


only coin ineluded in the above statement from 1862 to 1875, inc lusive. 


‘Nore 2.—In 1876 subsidia 
Nore 3.—The coinage of s 
NOTE 4.—Specie pa 
in this statement from an 


date. 


yments were resumed January 
d after that 


silver again came into use, and is included in this statement, beginning with that year. 
ndard silver dollars began in 1878, under the act of February 28, 1878. 
, 1879, and all gold and silver coins, as well as gold and silver bullion in the Treasury, are included 


This estimated amount is the 


Nore 5. —For redemption of aaa ha certificates an exact equivalent in amount of the appropriate kinds of money is held in the Treasury, and 


is not included in the account of money hel 
Nore 6.— 


of the years 


as assets of the Government. 


This — represents the Yirculation of the United States as shown by the revised statements of the Treasury Department for June 30o0f each 
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Number of free white males over 15 years of age in the United States in 1850, 
engaged in some occupation, by industries in which engaged, 
Compiled from report of United States Census, 1850.] 
pis igenthien eikecinai adams = waiainilriamamae ---. 2,435, 282 
980, 159 
11, 249 


Agriculture 
Domes tie and person 1al services 
Fisherie 
Manufacturi 
Mir 
Prof essional. 
Trade 


m 


LTansportation - 








| 3 


i: 
i 
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Ne ee ee ted = 42° 149 

II otis. ckceaie teak iehaihiacas elimeemn ion ieeihainnataaenisiganlieneaan 22,159 | 
I siccrectalcix somsicnin Giihnicel gees antes Geetcnamateatastieatianiel tiated tglatet ite oil eaieeealad .-. 5,371,876 

Number of persons in the United States in 1860, engaged in some occupation, by 


industries in which engaged. 
[Compiled from report of United States Census, 1860. ] 


ture . » ee —— 
tic and pt rs nal se rvi ‘es 





De m 
Fisheries -.. 





Manufac turing and mechanical industries. 
Mining ......... Saitae adaidaemaiiniinied avbiendicwnaaiabania- labia 
Professional -...- silts iidehda taal hs caselinacl entitled ietp elie tadintiiad ‘ 
Trade ‘ ctdnleditiidnandstotaaienen aecupndiaetiiniminitinidntettigldliienaiamdaditai . 
Trans; ortation - nindhinitiainigtiatiniamd: a aees teenie—antn adnan imines . 
Stud nts tS E a a . e 
Sisters of Charity and nuns sicsalidalaadalitatamecticelpaibakalad eS Ce 
SII 6c cicsthen covets Upeitt Gncdcaenh ecient in i teinieteaapalaamedigta aii nndlenliiinieinaadiiiel 

FOE sininiine oe Scio ranansrv cated ileus tases: abliigsiatadddaladiledariiia a ceiiialia 8, 287,043 
Number of persons (male and fe tle), 10 years of age and over in the United 


States in 1870, 1880, 1890, and 1 , engaged in gainful reputable occupations, 


by industries. 
[Compiled from reports of United States Censuses, 1870, 1880, 1890, and 1900. ] 








Industries. 1870. | 1880. | 1890. 
. | 

I os ii eecindmaniie séwaneuaenas 5,948,561 | 7,701,144 8,565, 926 
D i personal service. -.....-. ---| 2,249,015 3'3 $7,192 | 4,220,812 
j S ; cies 27, 106 41,352 60, 162 
M facturing and mechanical industries.| 2,484,965 | 8,508,914 | 5,254,398 
Mir cabinea ‘ a 166, 272 249, 397 387,248 
Profe ! a 5 eee coe | 399, 020 | 651,652 | O44” 333 
Trade ca itn | 802,751 | 1,233,519} 2, 
IED Siicnnenncrusncnenenss<eciebant | 428, 233 | 618,929 | 1,085,821 

ee ee 12,505,923 | 17,392,099 | 22, 735,661 





Statistics of manufactures in the United States at census periods from 1850 to 
1900. 

[From United States Census, 1880, Manufactures, pages 6, 7,8,9; United States 

Census, 1890, Manufactures, Part I, page 92; and United Ste tes Ce nsus, 1900, 

Bulletin No. 150, page 10.] 


Offi- | | Aver- 
cers, | age 


Average (Total 











: wages | wag 
Ye: Value of ae number of of opera- of 
_ product ag operatives | tives for the| opera- 
and | employed. year. | tives 
clerks. | eee 
| | year. 
185% _.| $533,245,351/$1,019, 106,616, (*) | 6957,059| $236,755, 464) $247.38 
1860 1,009. 85), 715 1, 885, 861, 676 (*) b1, 311,246 378, 878,966) 288.95 
1870 3, 393, 97 (*) 2,053,996 ©621,954,011) 1202. 80 
1880 5 (2) | ©2/732/595!  947°953' 785! 346.91 
1890 , 486) 9,372, 4 3 461,009 © 4,251, 6135 1,891, 228, 321) 1444. 3 
1200 9, 874, 664, O87 13, 040, ( 113 638 970,798 °5,i 321; 087 12,330, 273, 021) © 437. 9 





- a 


Not report ed 

Males above 16 and females above 15. 

Gold equivalent of $2,118,208,769 currency reported by census. 

Gold equivalent of $4 5,442 currency reported by census, 
¢eGold equivalent of $ 

Gold equiv 

Men, womer! 








>, 584,348 currency reported by census. 

lent of $377.60 currency. 

i, ond children. 

t including $ ‘1. 988,208 paid officers, firm members, al id clerks. 








Not including 1d salaries of officers, firm members, and clerks. 
Not including § . 591 paid salaried offi ers and clerks. 
k Not including salaries of officers and clerks. 





Statistics of agriculture in the United States at censi 


[From United States Census, 1890, Agriculture, pages 84 and 8, and advance 
figures of United States C ensus, 1900, Agric alte ire. } 


i 
| Value of farm 
Number of Number of | products in 


acres } eatery 
| in farms. preceding 
| year. 


S pe riods from 1850 to 1900. 





Capital in- 
| farms vested. 
| 





1850...... phan 1,449,073 | 293,560,614 | $3,967,343, 580 | (*) 
Si is a casnts iclntinb tiigsinasinialinale | 2,044,077 407,212,538 | 7,980, 493, 063 | (*) 
2 | 2,659,985 | 407,735,041 | ©9,856, 713,450 | ¢ $1, 962,722,042 
1880 a hdicaeeiadeiae | 4,008, 907 536,081,835 | 12, 104,001,538 2, 212, 540, 927 
_-..------| 4,564,641 | 623,218,619 | 15, 982, 267,689 } 2, 460, 107, 454 
1900 snp <leosestaldcacis yp ioaoall 841, 201,546 | 20,514, 001, 838 4, 739, 118, 752 
| 
* Not reported, 


b’Gold equivalent of $11,124,958,.747 currency reported by census. 
¢Gold equivalent of $2,447,538,658 currency reported by census. 











CON al RESSIONAL RECORD. 





Mr. Powers, in charge of agriculture in the United States census of 1900, 
states that the values of products given for 1870, 1880, and 1890 are undoubtedly 
incorrect, and that the figures for 1890 e specially fall below the true amount. 


Statistics of railroads in the United States from 1830 to 1900. 


Miles of sin- | Number of Capital in- 





> | 

Year. gle track. | employees. vested. 
a ae ere 839.80 | (>) (») 
1s40 Sr ee ea aed PRIME ee ®2 755.18 | (>) (b) 
nS ee ® 8.571. 48 | e4,831 | 4$296, 660,148 
se ee #28, 919.79 | © 36,567 | 41,151,560, g29 
een ee cee ee 168.33} 163.308 (b) 
1880 724.08 € 418, 957 5, 658 
1890 be Ae see 43, 507 5749, 301 
SR rien ae oie? | 8, 345.78 51,017, 653 jen "OBA 960 


*From United States Census, 1890, Transportation ‘by Land, page 6. 

b Not reported. 

¢From United States Census, 1859, page LX XV. 

4From United States Census, 1860, Mortality and Miscellaneous Statis- 

tics, page 331 

¢ From United States Census, 1860, Population, page 672. 

‘From United States Census, 1870, Population, page 706. 

«From United States Census, 1880, Transportation, page 13. 

h From United States Census, 1880, Transportation, page 5. 

iFrom Interstate Commerce, Statistics of Railways, 1900, page 15. 
From Interstate Commerce, Statistics of Railw , 1900, pages 34 

k From Interstate Commere e, Statistics of Rai lways, 1900, page 53. 











and 3). 





Number of persons (male and female) 10 years of age and over in the United 
States in 1900 engaged in gainful, reputable occupations, by industries. 


Agriculture 10, 381, 765 





Domestic and per rsonal | I tee siete neviaiel eee ta 5, 580, 657 
Fisheries ov --------- wren ene wen enn nnn n ween 68,177 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries -....-......-------------- 6, 453, 249 


snawe s > 563, 866 


Mining and quarrying 
sania 258, 739 


Professional 





a , B10, 199 
sin 5 cunneeausnudennaeenakeca 1, 455, 765 
SE iensticniatincess nanan sitiarnneacheochenel ‘ 20, 074,117 


The figures for 16 00 are exc lusive of persons in Ali ska ‘and the Hawaiian 
Islands and persons abroad. 


APPENDIX D. 
Stock of gold and silver coin in the U 


cited States. 


Melero 
Sliver. 











Year ending June 30— Gold. Standard | Subsidiary 
dollars. coin. 
ain wd in attained j ——|— 
ae $205, 704,875 | $8,573,500 | = $71.7 
1879 240, 466, 003 35, 801, 000 976.2 
1880 308,633,996 | 6 10 
188] B89, 452,058 | 2, 706 | 
1882 450, 557, 490 , 730 
a at Ra al 456, 9590, 089 , 899 ® 80, 960, S00 
I is in cian eect Indole, Sheik ada 501, 807, 747 5, 829 b 75, 261, 528 
1885 521,849, 941 , BS 74, 939, 820 
1886 548, 320,081 , 286 7 
1887 569, 008, 065 , 117 7 
1888 5095, 349, 837 790 
1889 __.. 614,068,360 | 333,502,650 
1890 __. 629,932,449 | 369, 426, 466 
1891 . 585 140° 060 405, 650, 268 
1892 589,179,550 | 413,988,735 
1893 519,156,102 | 419, 382, 450 
1894 5 2° 512) 083 | 419,333, 208 
pe 579. 400,907 | 428,289,219 
EE ccchinnk tae dendchiininnakumiarenennal 567,495,088 | 430,790,041 
TT ns dehanee ee ben gwenambniean 670, 698, 914 451, 993, 742 
ae ae a ee ea 764, 826,198 | 461,996,522 


ee eee 842,982,733 | 478.566. 231 

921. 258/733 | 496.257.1990 
. 1,015, 488,325 | 520, 624,25 
1,063; 358,708 | 536, 120, 929 





ides trade dollars. 
» dollars estimated to be in the country, $6,000,000, deducted. 





APPENDIX E. 
nt of the gold and silver certificates issued, redeemed, and outstanding 
at the close of each jiscal year from 1879 to 1902. 


Staten 


Gold certificates Silver certificates 


Fiscal year. Redeem- /Outstand- —— Redeem- |Outstand- 


































Issued. | ed. | ing. | ed. 

1879 2, 317, 400 $41, 270, 700 $15, 413, 700) $9, 149,590) $8, 460, 050 

1889 ei dh oN 409. 100; 8,004,600) 10, O18, 000 183, 680 

188] nial aah me 2, 221, 680 5,7 782, 920) 40,912,000, 2,119, 740 

nin denial warere. 745, 800' 5,087,120) 24,200,000; 9, 369,8 

I edecanas 86, 710, 000 9,368. 480) 82, 578, 640 35. 040,000) 12; 519, 87! 

Picescibien 41,470,000 25, 455, 980 = 392, 660) 52,280,000 20,005, 14 12 

1885. ..........| 68,000,000) 21, 069, "223. 140) 40,009, 000 20, oy O45 1° 

1886 ee 1,040,000 10, 188, 895 174. 245) 4,€00, 000! 2% 

aa ani 9, 687, 21,486,817) 51,852,000) 22 

Ls 85, 160,000, 64, 623, 687 142. 023. 150.105. 896,000) 21, 

1889. ..........| 79,275,000 49,598 154,048,552) 73,752,000) 40,614, : 

1800 $9,050,000) 45,555, 573157, 542,979) 94,480,000) 55, 569, 

1891 63,520,000 68,601, 550 152,451,429) 24,904,000) 71,7 f, 410, 1 

1892 70,525, 000, 66, 387, 500/156, 598, 929 109, 855,000) 92, 956, 881 33 1, 618, < 
RT Ri ditecsicle Li 3070, 000 76, 822, 740; 92,846, 189,109, 972, 000,110, 628 * 800 20, 857, 





ae eens 
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Statement of the gold and silver certificates issued, redeemed, etc.—Continued. APPENDIX F. 
7s Gold certificates. Silver certificates Statement of the United States Treasury on the 2d day of January, 1902, of 
Fiscal WH Se sr ce we cash in the Treasury, in divisions of issue and redemption. 
- | t 
year. Issued asta /Outstand- lesued Rekepetr , Outstand- RESERVE FUND. 
| ee ed. ing. , : ing. 4 
lie cael oo i | Sidi >. |S | Gold coin and bullion in division of redemption .-......-.....----.. $159,000,000 
1900 56 ses $100, 000 $26, 558, 200 $66, 387, 899/$130, 818, 000 $124, 127,000 $337,148, 504 Trust funds held for the redemption —_ mates and certificates for which they 
| em Hamre el dg 9 an ak a Te 
1806. ...---- , 855, ),506,770| 42,818,189} 154,008,000) 140, 283; 000) 342,619, 504 ae ae a ee 
a ........ 10, 000, 1 3 28, 782,10 17, 42,000 145, 572000 BIB, 479, BOA | DIVISION OF REDEMPTION. DIVISION OF ISSUE. 
MOE... cdwenlsdvietboess | 1,362,020) 37,420,149) 173,620,000) 150,543,000) 398,556, 504 | oan ’ ‘fies me "en 
1899....----|-2.-czec2.| 8,122,330) 84,297, 819 Ist 900° ono 143, 821,000) 406,085,504 | GOld coin -...---.-....---. sscitemannnx —” -~saiggagaglllaalinmesaaata 
1900....---- 217 , 25,000, 23,825, 640.227, 797,179) 172, 116,000) 162, 186,504) 416,015,000 | giver dollars..........-.- 456,087,000 Silver certificates out- 456,087,000 
ei es _ ee ae ee standing. 
Denomena- Silver dollars of 1890 _.__- 52,000) Treasury notes outstand- 38, 595, 000 
tion. Silver bullion of 1890... . 88,544,000f ing. 
45,288,000} 98,154,258 50,555, 781 Total ........<..-2.05 SE, ee 811, 468, 089 
25, 464,000) 19, 808,152) 36, 499, 531 GENERAL FUND. 
: cae M18 O80 On a ne oo ON RUURONL,.. ns inusesinescianneresennee $74, 012, 514. 26 
aE 86, 960,000) 9,064,140) 83, 302,184)... 19,087,500, 45; 824. 650 Bs tgnnn-roo~ mann wena renmenennonnre aso 
OR cae 2,900,000; 2,712,250) 20,577,805) ............ 6,973,200} 8, 818, 885 Silve _ tifient OUTS . 000 -- ae enecennnccre enon , oa 108, 00 
1008........ 6,400,000, 2,992,100) 24,563,200). COE I Set © oo -nnn noon -nomnwnnnnnnnnnvene ao aan oe 
CON ccasiba 2,100,000} 1,524,000) 10,501,500}... 30, $3,000 | Fr ited States notes 77” a ao 
1,0008....--| 3,900,000} 1,907,000} 83, 433,500)... 1,040, 804,000 | nite TNE Ter conreemnenseerenameses aaa 
6.0008 .....-} 5,000,000) 1,720,000) 28,740,000)... S eacieyeientalhccdiaerasinae ee nae 0a ie 
10,0008 ..... | 57,310, 000} 83, 490,000) 87,750, 000)...........- |------------ |occrereeesee Subsidiar RI rns ce 6914: 287.11 
Total for | | ee Re DUE EONIOD oo tcce ic onn cosas cme senessncce "182.58 
year ..|114,570,000, 58, 409, 490/288, 957,689} 200, 852,000} 181, 253,000) 435,014,000 | Minor coin. -....------.-- ---------------0+----+-00° 382, 1. 13 $14,831,900. 87 
scmimenimadiiatiiaaniiaean Roa a ncietiiliantia at a - Siti itieeitiaiene - - —_—_— Ol, FU. Os 
one ( aoe ew : Plo’ ae ~~ | In national bank depositaries— 
10s Aue | To credit of the Treasurer of the United 
ai 2 ~ = ara 106, 390, 363. 18 
Se iho alee 2 tt So gsios | ‘To credit of disbursing officers. --~2-77227777- 6, 263, 171. 31 
§6.. . .ccoadnuhecorss stenehovancbibeashuaemdewaens 65, 401, 630) 228, 907, 262 | “seem aaa cae 
Wi dsc ke ee 81,201,830} 77,360,011 | re "i . 112, 653, 534. 49 
| a ah i156 i a 10,573 90) zn | A tia er, 188.49 
ee 6, 800,000 3,348, 000 2, 439, 62 6, 378, 735 SS PRIG. ....-------- non aonne a 3 33). 792.98 
MOK: seas 10,000,000; 4,122, 600 508,500} 2, 309, 420 —eeatee Tian, (ne 
003... 4,300,000, 1,725, 500 9. 50K 73.500 — 
apes 10, 300,000} 2, 605, 000 95, 0 209,000 | 5s pilities: x 258, 163, 632. 85 
i 9 o 
hae | a eee 35 a oon 89' 020,000!............ Sen. Re ieee. National bank 5 per cent fund_............... 14, 362, 521. 38 
wr ae ee ae ce a ee eee ee enn cones Outstanding checks and drafts. _............. 5, 438, 169.59 
Total to | Disbursing officers’ balances -.-.--.-.---.---- 55, 851,939. 59 
Apr. 30/112, 660, 000, 60, 907, 000}941, 620, 080 195, 716, 000) 174,786,000) 455, 944, 000 Post-Office Department SGU. <i 0 sase0.~ 7, 588, 504.61 
} } SOS OS SS OO OS OS OS CDOS SESE “» “ ” a 
—_—_—————— Sw —————_—_—_ 96, 560,354.23 
OFFICE OF THE TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES, — - 
May 1%, 1902. en I oS oo ei cncienaennh ecabes 171, 608, 278. 63 


Monthly statement of paper currency of each denomination outstanding December 31, 1901. 



































: —" | United States | Treasury notes | National-bank | Gold certifi- Silver certifi- : — 
Denomination. notes. of 1890. notes. cates. cates. Total 
One QO nssids ite iicttidlidnliieider dubia ua sipaitnninhhaneeds $2, 009, 679 $1, 521,156 $346, 661 sibilant tala $66, 152,039 $70, 029, 535 
TWO GONG 6 cia dakuds pekegbubausindes shacnssenceseebetbn 1, 606, 842 1,357,819 aii tail aia incteaiinis 40,149, 887 | 43, 280, 908 
i) RT Re Oe eo eae ee 40, 393, 697 12, 655, 225 en 209, 589, 368 321, 323, 100 
Tem Ge a ci ca ncdis. ottitdhabie tecbatidiathabbadind 166, 480, 681 15, 913, 840 ES TT 90, 579, 271 417, 200, 342 
TP WORET GR, « diidtia ivnda ddeingdine « auchkzetntede wnbmnndia 63, 081, 692 5, 480, 110 105, 616, 580 $104, 088, 084 89, 570, 830 317, 787, 206 
Er CI 11,014, 475 78,250 16, 646, 150 22, 634, 605 7, 246, 185 57, 619, 665 
Quan DA on, ns ccnnaadlibddineaddasuchabbds 20, 274, 950 836, 600 84, 444, 600 27,557, 400 2, 478, 420 £5,591, 970 
TWO ni il ee ithe tlla acl 98,500 12, 446, 500 77,000 22,921, 006 
One CROURREE GIINE. ob5 Snbcte Sb Scikcancecmivosdcccnkbeacal 82,550,000 | 753, 000 | 25, 000 37, 898, 500 244, 000 | 71,470, 500 
Pave CRC isis vices odunkeadlcidietcodenwthaesed | I a ig i i a is estas EE Nici nnn scedismcccee! 29, 440, 000 
‘Ten thousand dollars -............... st cadigeaabehaalaees EE Es iastiadid dnt chaste lucia ceeaucunminhe ; Gi PO benciscc cess nce 82, 740,000 
DP TRCROS Cc halk By BA 5 a Astetebbil cbbbesonedineabs ig beak sinclair ite hidlasictletities Th cltuiisaleaiahnnatbiiisentns ambos 834,515 
I a ian iad dees 347,681,016 38,596,000 360,280,726 | 316,785,080 | 456,087,000 1,519, 438. 831 
Unknowe Gamer oc tad ddocn was cdacce oendents AOE Lev cocseees ee we ann oe See iecatneae ; 1,000, 000 
GR adie sed ae i 846,681, 016 88,596,000 360, 289, 726 | 316, 785, 089 | 456, 087, 000 1,518, 438, 83] 
Circulation statement—January I, 1902. 
coming ies Aen eee : a sn roe eile 3 pied : = 
| General stock of money in | Held in Treasury as assets Money in clronlatics 
the United States. of the Government.* Money reulation. 





Dec?1, 1901. | Jan. 1, 1902. Dec. 1, 1901. | Jan. 1, 1902. Dec. 1, 1901. | Jan. 1, 1902. Jan. 1, 1901. | Jan. 1, 1879. 


| | 
Gold coin (including bullion in | 























TORMENT fcctaaeiisiodcstialitabeilias <luaa to's $1, 171,830,976 | $1,176,172,153 | $257,580,887 | $262,800,534}  $632,001,740 | $635,374,550 | $629,192, 578 
Gold CUNNING Ol sara a thn asl cinchbin de dake abeai edie adeeaiensta vain! dadiaetiliniin eenke 282, 208, 349 277,997,069 | 282. 787,929 
Standard silver dollars ............--- 529, 171, 229 530, 732, 617 | 8, 108, 300 | 7,999, 739 73, 210, 737 73, 239, 986 "6, 182, 326 5. 790. 72 
AITO OE sie deiatnltl irish aphsadcmala biking Udntpion mane dinate tcaains Sonim sSne tediaiamia tt tone 447 , 852,192 449, 492, 892 422. 399, 403 413, 361 
Subsidiary silver... ..................- 91, 828, 964 | 91,975,381 | f , 914, 28 84, 176,421 85, 061, 094 83, 123, 463 67, 982, 601 
reasury notes of 1800 ...............- | 40, 110,000 38, 596, 000 97,378 156, 263 40, 012, 622 88, 439, 737 61, 230, 159 |... 
United States notes ...............-... 846, 681, 016 846, 681, 016 7,330, 921 5, 514, 630 839, 341, 005 841,166,386 | 334,587,495 | 277,008,511 
Currency certificates, act of June 8, | | 

OTS i iat a ee eg Me a a ti Be ee ea eee 1,560,000 33,190, 000 
National-bank notes .................. 859,720,711 | 360, 289, 726 8, 357, 637 | 10, 433, 450 851,363,074 | 349,856, 276 832,188,526 | 314,339,398 

TOCA kc cicccs sede Oboe akncedaes | 2,539, 351,896 | 2,544, 446,893 289, 095, 666 | 293, 818, 908 | 2,250, 258,280 | 2,260,627,990 | 2,173,251, 879 816, 266, 72 

i —— ae = ne 


* This statement of money held in the Treasury as assets of the Government does not include deposits of public money in national-bank depositories 
to the credit of the Treasurer of the United States, and amounting to $106, 590,363. ’ : ; = 

>¥or redemption of outstanding certificates an exact equivalent in amount of the appropriate kinds of money is held in the Treasury, and is not 
included in the account of money held as assets of the Government. 

Fora full statement of assets see public debt statement. ; : bate at 

Population of the United States January 1, 1902, estimated at 78,437,000; circulation per capita, $28.69. 
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APPENDIX G.—Statement showing number of banks, capital stock, individual deposits, national-bank notes outstanding, reserve fund in bank, and total 
liabilities for years 1863 to 1901, inclusive. 


[From reports of condition on or about October 31, 1863 1901, and December 10, 1901, to February 25, » 1902. ] 


Reserve fund i in bank. 

















| 
































Num-| Capital sntivigeet | Meee” To.gcact em Gia | | acai) Total 

Fae , ‘apita : ndividua an notes ol ia — ota 
Year. Nn _ stock. | Surplus. deposits. - out- and certifi Gold coin,| @0l4 cer- | clearing-| Silver nom i | oe liabilities. 

ences | standing. cates for | 701@ COM. | tificates. [house cer-| coin. iio sified 
U.S. notes. | tificates. —— be : 

a 6, $7,188,903)............ i I Se 98 Be Boa oe bi i ions peel ecm caiman cna | $1,446,607, $16,797, 644 
Rena ae 508} 86,782,802} $2,010,286) 122, 166,596) $45,260, 504)............|_.....-..---|----...-...- Rees seit RE a- Sen | 44,801,497) 297, 108, 195 
_ 1,513 398,157,206, 38,713, 380) 500,910,873) 171, 321, 908 $189, 988, 496). ........... REE Schade eee lcbboeb euene A arated iene | 18, 072, 01211, 359, 768, 074 
I cei sient 1,644 415,472,369 53,359, 277| 564.616.777| 280,253,818 205,793, 578|_..........- L  ceieatinpbonthyepabensnes | eaak beeue Le Gadwemee 9; 226, 8381/1, 526, 962; 804 
BO iirc cena 1,642 420,073,415, 66,695,587) 540,797,837) 298, 887,941) 157,439, 099)__.........- | scaitadibasaaameecaietsatieen Si en aaa Abmi inl | 12, 798, 044/1, 499, 469, 060 
OD cds cas 1,643, 420,634,511) 77,995,761) 580,940,820) 295, 769, 489) 156, 047, 205) ............|......------ ae SoS saaakietaieeiacacniad 13, 008, 713/1, 559, 621, 773 
I tina es 1,617 426,399,351) 86,165,334) 511, 400,196) 293,595,645) 129,564,295)... .....-|....-.--.--- eel Li aasiekkiaeatidiet a _.| 28, 002, 405)1, 497, 226, 604 
i 1,615, 43% ,301| 94,061,438) 501,407,586] 291, 798,640) 122, 669,577) -_....-.....|....-.------ on woe-----|-----------| 18, 460, O11/1, 510, 713, 236 
aint ca, 1, 767 458, 255, 696) 101,112,671] 600, 868,486) 315,519,117) 134, 489, 735)... ....-..-.|---.--------| PeLdieipdid cl csnendcabktbancands | 13, 252, 998) 1, 730, 566, 899 
_ =e 1,916 479,629, 174| 110,257,516] 613,200,671) 333, 495,027) 118, 971, 104|_.....--..-.| 2. | eee] nee ene [penne eee ee 10, 229, 7551, 755, 857, 098 
co aed 1,976 491, 072,616) 120,314,499; 622,685, 563) 339,081,799) 113, 132,663). ...........|.--...------ lccccatnatalhtecanseunnbbintnns debenl 19, 868, 495)1, 830, 627, 845 
aor | 2,004) 493,765,121) 128,958,106 669,068,995) 333,225,298) 122,846,946) ._........ ealandage oupeoulsbebecwebnel dsstbansibnctrabiblen smd | 21, 240, 945)1, 877, 180, 942 
EE etieentes kctetee 2,088) 504,829,769) 134,956,076 664,579,619) 318,950,379) 125,208, 734) ............|....-. 2.2. |. -- 2 enon] wenn enon] eee ee -eee- | 8,050, 328)1, 882, 209, 307 
ad ditaiets imc 2,089) 499, 802,232) 132,202,282) 651,385,210) 291,544,020) 118, 490, 847)__..........).......-....]...........].......-.-- SS ibaneditecnns | 21, 360, 767)1, 827, 265, 367 
EP spubiinaiiecoe 2,080) 479,467,771) 122,776,121 616, 408, 987) 291, 874, 236 100, 330, 634; $4,869, 656) | gia ne | $8, EE ince ianelecupily eso 1,741, 084, 668 
ie ad 2,053, 466,147,436 116,897,779) 620, 236, 176) 301,888,092) 97,118,600) 9,086,518) 16,209, 460)........... |- 5,887,728 $4,900 waiatabeantie 11, 767, 279, 133 
| ees 2,048, 454, 067,365 114,786,528) 719. 7: 37,568) 313,786,242) 95,966,696) 23,629,718) 13,557,520|.......-. --| 4,919,343 Et wwebcewecex 1, 868, 787, 428 
saeco 2'090, 457,553,985 120,518,583 873,537,637) 317,350,036) 64,295,458) 47,508,472) 7, 175, 560/48, 167,000, 5,330,357) 1,165, 120/-----_-__-- | 2, 105, 786, 625 
RRS 2,132) 463,821,985) 128,140,617) 1,070,997, 431) 320,200,069) 59,898,441! 58,910,369) 5,221,800) 43,090,000, 5,450,387) 1,662,180)__....-__.- 2, 358, 387, 391 
 ihchatenstee 2° 269 483,104. 213) 131,977,450) 1; 122) 472) 682 314,721,215) 71,958,517) 55,008,663, 4,594, 300} 34,986,000 6,466,215) 1,807,600... ....../2,4 BO9, 833, 676 
a iii ins hsenasi 2,501 509, 699, 787 141, 991, 789) 1,049, 437, 700) 310, 517, 57} 80,642,997) 45,807,457) 27,012,600) 24,750,000) 7,594,896) 2,653,030). ____. acl > Bre, 656, 364 
eae 2,664, 524,271,345) 147,055,087) 975,24 43) 795, 289,775, 123) 91, 244,659) 50,876,067) 47, 217,340) 19,092,000, 8,092,557) 3,331,510 -.......... 2° 279; 493° RNO 
I Cae aa 2,714 527,524,410) 146, 624,642) 1,102, oe 450) 268, 869, 597) 88,538,119) 65,196, 781| 72, 986, B40) 25,294,000 9,120,801; 2,274,650). .........- 12, 432, 913, O02 
1886 _..._. "“"| 9’ 852 5481240; 7301 157,249,190, 1. 172' 968,308) 228' 662' 610) 68,667,322) 71, 682.807 48,426,920) 24,520,000, 9)147,317| 2)610)652_.. '2) 518) 854. 751 
RET 3,049, 578, 462, 765, 173,913,440 1, 249, 477, 126) ei, 283343) 79,941,255) 73,782,489) 53,961, 690) 33" 981,000, 9,398,895 3,961, 380_______-.- 2) 620, 198) 475 
ae 3, 140, 592,621,656) 185,520,554 1,350, 320, 861) 151, 702, 809| 90,054; 461| 70,222) 886) 79,883,810) 10,385,000, 10,307,822) 7,208,208 -------_ 2, 815, 751, 341 
De iiaswinna | 8,290 612,584,095) 197,394; 760 1; 475, 467,560] 128, 450,600) 99,697,093) 71,601,530, 66,010, 950| 7,375,000, 9,271,907) 10,067, 062-2. =. 2... 2, 998, 290, 645 
1890 _.........| 8.540) 650, 447,235 213, 563, 895) 1, 564,845,174) 122,928,084) 86,759,731| 74,664,828) 93, 335, 600) 3, 469, 000 10, 810, 147| 13, 629, 284). .......-.. (3, 141, 487, 494 
=a | 8,677, 677,426,870, 227,576,485 1,! 588, 318, O81) 131, 323, 301 113, 385, 608) 84,464,347) 60, 173, 670) 7, 300, 000; 11, 167, 324) 20, 408, 735 ........... 3, 213, 080, 271 
1892 ..........| 8,773) 686,573,015 238, 871, 424) 1,765, 422, 983) 143, 423, 298) 118, 262,945) 95,021,953) 71, 050; 180, 7,860,000) 12,190, 795) 22,993, = jinsconcets 13, 510, 094, 897 
1893 _.........| 3,781) 678,540,338) 246, 750, 781 1, 451, 124, 330) 182, 959, 725) 121. 729, 352 129; 740, 438| 47, BoD. 510) 5, 080, 000; 13,975,023) 28, $85, 889)_.......... (3, 109, 563, 284 
DO nec 8, 755, 668, 861,847) 245,197,517, 1, 728,418,819) 172,331,978) 165,644,028) 125, 020, 201) 87, 810, 940) 34,096,000, 11, 538, 526 On 784: BUT Sayer 1B, 478, 922, 055 
TIO cecil sess ‘ 2 & 35, 498) 246, 448, 426) "701, 653, 521| 182, 481, 610} 143, 866, 685) 110,378,360) 21,525,930) 31,021,000, 10,397,841) 22,914, 180 .__......../8, 423, 629, 343 
. , 325, 247, 690, 074) ¥, 597, 891,058) 209,944,019) 142, 334.730! 114.921'270) 19,706,620! 26,096,000, 12) 027,047) 28,057,695 -_.--_..--|3) 268) 685; 313 
I ies 38,095) 246/345, 020) 1,853,349, 128) 198, 920,670) 149. 494929) 118,856,207; 17,513,900 59,525,000) 11,899,292) 31,593,302 _____- _--.-|8, 705, 133, 707 
ici aed 7,895, 247,555, 108) 2,081, 454,540) 194, 483, 765) 126,848,300) 127, 990, 556) 18, 323, 870/104, 356,000 12) 523,782) 30,679,950 —--- 4,008, 511, 044 
BP ichiccseimanige 2,970) 248, 449,234) 2, 450,725,595) 200,345,567) 127, 754, 651| 117,082,951! 41,389, 130 138, 140,500) 14, 500, 296) 82, 458, 505) .....------ 4, 650, 855, 138 
a cal 99,030, 261; 874,067, 2) 508,248,557} 283,948,631, 147,131,493) 103,750, 172) 115,018, 140, 98,390,000, 15,926,539) 45,243,559)... 5, 048, 138, 499 
ahi te , 880) 279,532,858) 2, 937,753,233) 323, 863, 597] 151, 018, 751 106, 736, 761) 129. 661,580 89,854,000, 15,817,181) 46, 467,349 5, 695, 347, 204 
Dec. 10, 1901 _! , 664) 287,170,387) 2,964, 417, 965) 319, 437,312) 151,118,358) 105, 425, 840) 113,581, 100 84. 746,500) 17, 446, 236 48) 452) 821 15, 722,730, = 

Feb. 25, 1902} , 231 294, 951, 786) 2, 982, 489, 300) 314, 438 , 680) 154, 682, 692| 105, 572,076) 143, 870, 190, 88, 409, 000; 17,953, 540 51, 277, 355, wtlinn cement 5, 843, 048, 7 

















APPENDIX H.—Monetary cystems and approximate stocks of money, in the aggregate as and seca capita, in the principal countries of the world on Peeare 1, 1901. 
























































Ratio be- {Ratio be-| Stock of silv er. Per capita. 
fr... —- | we —— | - o 
. = tary | Monetary go = | . | Stock of | | Uncovered 
Countries. | ctand- anit. jandfull| and_ (Population. ld Sa ale aper 
. legal- | limited- | gold, nder,| Limited paper. Sil- | Pa- |, 
| ard. = Full tender.) Yomite’ | Total. aola.| Sir | por, |Total 
| silver. | silver. | | 
ne e apes aie eiiemconplinhdaaitinn — acl en eeeeeeneen—senemnesil catia 
United States....| Gold ..| Dollar--.... Lto 15.98/1 to 14. % 77, 100, 000 $1,110,800,000 $568, 900,000 $86,900, 000 $655, 800,000) $428, 400, 000)$14. 41 $8. Bi + 56 ee 48 
Austria-Hungary SD) CD ntieetecnnteneiat iL to 13.69, 47,000,000) * 229, 400, 000) ..--| * 73,800,000, *® 73,800,000, *68,100,000, 4.88) 1.57) 1.45) 7.9 
I do Franc ...... 1tol5} | 1to 14.38 6,700,000; ©17,800,000 30, 600, 000 b4, 400,000! >35,000,000 ©94,400,000) 2.66) 5.22) 14.09) 21.97 
British Empire: | | | 
Australasia --..!...- do .. fy SIREN ci enecas 1 to 14. 28) 5, 300, 000) #128, 600, 000). ...........- Nish de: 8 24.26) 1.15)......| 25.41 
ing. | | | | 
OCaneda ........ «0 Dollar ----- Be sind 1 to 14. 28 5, 500,000) * »20, 000,000) ........-..-- *5, 000,000) 5,000,000) *40,500,000) 3.63) .90) 7.37 11.90 
Cape Colony. ...do —— BE sacs ongess | 1 to 14. 28) 2, 300, 000) Mv cscontaswons | >1, 000, yon) OE Gee chbemcnwieces 16.30, .43)......| 16.73 
ing | | | | | 
Great Britain wie ain es ! 1to 14.28) 41,400,000 #511,000,000)............- 116, 800, 000) #116, 800,000 * 117,600,000) 12. 34) 2. 82 2.84) 18.00 
IN os enn Aeaanl do __| Pound ster-| 1 to 21.90) 1to 21.90 297,000,000) +43, 400, 000 * 469, 700, 000)............ | 8469, 700,000) >33,900,000} .15) 1.58) .11) 1.84 
ling and | 
rupee. | | | 
South sone — + ee | 1 to 14.28 1,100, — i | b1,200,000} »1,200,000)............. 26.54) 1. | ao! 2.0 
Republic. ing | | | | | 
Bulgaria ---.- iD ct UD scabs | 1 told} | 1to 14.38) 3, 700, 000) ©1, 200,000; 2,500,000) »2,500,000) 5,000,000, ©2,100,000) .32) 1. $5 .B7| 2.24 
NR i a ...do0 Peseta ..... | 1Ltol5} | 1to 14.28) 1,600,000} »2,000,000'............. | vi 500,000: »1,500,000...........-. SE tesecon| 218 
Denmark -....... 0...) CROW 60.2) cen es secs] B OR 2,400,000) 214,700,000 .............| 5,900,000] *5,900,000! =6, 400,000 6.13) 2.46) 2.66) 11.25 
TR nbn ncnsennelexadt a) ME Sinabeceen ania 1 to 15. 68 9, 800,000) »30,000,000 .......-.....| =6,400,000! *6,400,000)....-2 8.06 .65)/...... 8.71 
=seenmner ...do ND «ol omnes wenenih 1 to 15.50 2,600,000) = °4, 100,000 _ © 400, 000 © 400,000 ¢°9,500,000' 1.58) .15) 3.66 5.39 
POD i cacmenone ..do..| Franc ...... 1 to 153, 1 to 14.38 38, 500,000) °810, 600, 000 ® 361, 900, 000| =59, 300,000) = 421, 200. 000, 8199, 200,000! 21.05] 10.94) 5.17 37.16 
Germany .......- ay SP rai 1 to 13.95, 56,300,000) 721; 100,000) *80, 800,000)"127, 600, 000) » 208, 400,000! #177, 400,000, 12.81) 8.70) 3.15, 19.66 
Greece ...........|....do..| Drachma . 1 to 15} 1 to 14. 38) 2, 400, * 000) ® 400,000 »500,000) 1,000, 000) »1,500,000)  ®28, 800,000 WZ . 62) 12.00 12. is 
INL, fons whemsenniaid ....do..| Gourde ....| 1 to 15} 1 to14. 38) 1,000, 000) ®1,300,000 =»1,000, 000} 61,500,000, *2 "500, 000) 43, 500, 000; 1. 30) 2. 50) 8.50) 7 a 
BN boeckainieasantabie cate DG. cnsccall | 1to 15} 1 tol4.38 82° 400/000) ® £98:0005000  *16;.000;000) 227, 900; 000! 243. 900, 000) £174, 900,000 3.02! 1. 35) 5.40) 9.77 
IID > clacton: siete aie GD A BOR. sevnssecdnaceneuaan 1 t028.75; 46,500,000) *41,700,000'........_...- | *29,100,000) *29, 100.000 80, 400,000) =. 90) " 62) 173 3. 
Netherlands --_...|_...do__| Florin. -..- ‘Tio isi 1 to 15.13 5,100,000) *32/900; 000! ~=48,500,000! =3; 700? 000} ®52, 200,000! 4152005000) 6.45! 10.23) 8.08 24.76 
Norway aie ...do REITER 5. ciel apelin 1 to 14. 88) 2,200,000, 9,800,000 ._........... | a2 500, 000} 92,500,000) 97,800,000) 4.45) 1.14) 3.54 9.15 
Percage......... ...do NOUN; wine ii icsnaeiniitaieel 1 to 14.09 5,300,000  *°6,300,000)....0. | a4’ 600,000 #042 600,000) *73,600,000) 1.19) 8.04) 13.88 23.11 
Roumania --...-- el 1 to 15} 1 to 14.38 5, 900, 000 oe »900, 000) b900, 000) 14, 100, 000) 1.31 15] 2.39 8.85 
eee nina ne AD ws teen ocuecnarels 1 to 23.24) 128,300,000) *724,300,000)............. ~|9102, 500,000} *102,500,000)...... 5.64) .80)..... 6. 44 
ITE ic citatisinetnsendllon .do Dinar -..... 1tol5} | 1t014.38 2,500,000; 91,900,000)............. | 91,700,000;  °1,700,000)  =4, 000, 000) .62| .68} 1.60, 2 80 
South American |._...do’-.| Peso......-- ii to 15} 1 to 14. 38 39, 300,000) = *72, 000, 000 *4, 000, 000 #16, 200; 000, 920), 200, _ *1,130,700,000) 1,83 51) 28.77 31.12 
States. | | | 
BUT on .~snecnnee 1.0...) Pesete ....- 1 to 15} ly to 14.38) 17,700,000) *79,100,000)__..........- |2173, 700, 000 173, 700, 000) 165, 300, 000) 4.47] 9.81) 9.34 23.62 
aes ae SO ee ..---| 1 to 14. 88) 5,100,000; *15,700,000)_.......-...- | 96,800,000, 96,800,000) 928, 900. 000) 3.08} 1.83) 5.67) 10.75 
Switzer edt... ee do ..| Franc ...... lito 15} 1 to 14. 38) 8,300,000) 424,000,000)... | 410, 700, 000) 410, 700,000) 920,500, 000} 7.27| 3.24 6.21; 16, i2 
Turkey -.. SED, in UE o02cdlunanmm meee 1to15.09 | 24,500,000 | > 50,000,000 | > 30,000,000 |>10, 000, 600 | | b 40,000, 000 RAL RS: 2.04 | 1.68 ee |} 8.6% 
Central Ameri- | Silver | Peso........|-----+-+.- ee iacaied | 8,500,000 | ® 2,200,000 | »5,800,000 | > 300;000 | * 6, 100,000 © 26,100,000 | .63)1.74/ 7.45) 9.82 
can States. | | 
CR inecenren soul acsts do ..| Tael........ bs | ouilaeeiatiial | 357,300,000 |............. 6750, 000,000 |............ e750, OO Ss ers | 2.09 
i Ee ee | 1to16} | 1 to 16} | 30,600,000 | © 8,600,000 |#106;000,000 |__....____- '#106, 000,000 | * 54,000,000 | .28 | 3.46 174.76 | 5.50 
Siam --_. desc s 4. en dasae A indo enadnel LS oielies 6, 300, 000 | 220, 000,000 |*193,000,000 |... 22. 2. |9193, 000,000 | ®2,100,000 | 8.17 |30.63 |...... 33. 80 
Straits Se »ttle- |_...do__| Dollar__.._- See ee 5,000, 000 | ieamnnemaned »240, 000,000 | > 2,000,000 |»242,000,000 |.........--.-/o..2.. 148, 40 — 48, 40 
ments. | | |—_————_ | —____ } — ° 
Total ...... | se. neneikcth-<suieiaibisdiaalaal Sain tinsel sie asec '1,822,500,000 |4,906, 700,000 i 909,200,000 |931, 900, 000 3, 841, 100,000 (8,088,400, 000 400,000 | 8.7 8.71 | 2.90 2.20; 8.9 
*Information furnished through United States representatives.  bEstimate, Bur eau of Mint. © pf Economiste European, January y 18, 
1901. 4C. Cramer Frey. ¢ Exce = Bolivia and Colombia. f Includes Aden, Perim, Ceylon, Hongkong, Lebanan, and Straits 
Settlements. & Official, 1898. b Bulletin de Statistique, Paris, January, 1901. i Report of head commissioner of paper currency. 
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APPENDIX I. 


Product of gold and silver in the United States from 1792 to 18/4, and annually since. 
(The estimate for 1792-1873 is by R. W. Raymond, commissioner, and since by Direc tor of the Mint.] 
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, | Silver (coin- | es Silve er (coin- | 
Year. Gold. | ing value). | Total. Year. Gold. ing value). Total. 
April 2, 1792-July 31, 1884 . -| $14,000,000 | Insignificant. I | $33,500,000 | $87,300, 000 $70, 800, 000 
July 31, 1834 December 31, 1844_. 7, 500, 000 $250, 000 | i a didiaiwiie 83, 400, 000 | 31, 700, 000 | 65, 100, 000 
1G4R «ce Gaeeanele hides weswcd wake ‘| 1,008,000 | 50,000 | So onbiummnetial 39, 900, 000 | 38, 800,000 | 78, 700, 000 
1048 . i ccasenkdbeashecdeusanabetocns | 1, 140, 000 | 60, 000 I a arenas 46, 900, 000 | 39, 800, 000 | 86, 700, 000 
1G4T . . naccowadunseuudéwebetce seducede 889, 000 | 50,000 | al in aici aininiemenadewchnnniane 51,200, 000 45, 200, 000 | 96, 400, 000 
1948 _...cdaunuivebesduGuehesrscdcnsess 10, 000, 000 50,000 | 5 enenlipteni 38, 900, 000 40, 800, 000 79. 700. 000 
1G4D .-uicnscd squad aaiuceb bike 40, 000, 000 50,000 | I al atewh bonhenben 36, 000, 000 39, 200, 000 75, 200, 000 
1680 _ ..nc5cdn ain cRaeaTeEs noc omaaaiing 50, 600, 0CO rh see oo oe ne cumewséeanedoccs 34, 700. 000 | 43, 000,000 | 77, 700, 000 
1961 ....cac scenes oeeeebuelds pata sans 55, 000, 000 50, OVO i ieee 22,500, 000 | 46, 800,090 | 79, 300, 000 
1GES . .. cccvcsuctstlel Game hobbeacbbaey | 60, 000, 000 50,000 | nena enaenal | 30, 000, 000 | 46, 200, 000 | 76, 200, 000 
LBBB . ..0sctsondbaabestasakeeouies 65, 000, 000 50, 000 | a  e  aartomnwnmne 30, 800, 000 | $4, 800, 000 | 79, GOO, 000 
1GGA . . cons wcuctetiotdegabdotwessedune | 60, 000, 060 50, 000 | i a ceeterwinincioracioll | 31, 800, 000 51, 600, 000 | 83, 400, 000 
1855. . oo c0n ncssceseedeseucesecesseces | 55, 000, 000 50,000 | EE 6 chy wadubeabesecs cecen<cauese= 85, 000, 000 | 51,000,000 | 86, 000, 000 
IONS _ . ..naeceundepans@edthebsabeducus 55, 000, 000 50, 000 ee  enemennteace 33, 000, 000 | 53, 350,000 86, 250, 000 
IOUT .. . .«cs cavmeeln aden GeanenCiwatbate 55, 000, 000 50, 000 | nh eS dataneedseuceccus 33, 175, 000 | 59, 195, 000 92, 370, OOD 
15ER  . - soupieieeeehaedaacaaid mene 50, 000, 000 500, 000 TT os cninncocleiial 32,800, 000 | 64, 646, 000 | 97, 446, 000 
100 . . ccc cncendpeustnaeevs etna secs 50, 000, 000 100, 000 | GL TEE 82, 845, 000 | 70, 465, 000 108, 310, 000 
1860 46, 000, 000 150, 000 46, 150,000 elt Te nnd ide wince tucisene 33, 175, 000 75, 417, 000 108, 592, 000 
1861] 43, 000, 000 2,000, 000 | es ume dmdaen wetdeeie 38, 000, 000 82, 101, 000 115, 101,000 
1862 39, 200, 000 4,500,000 | 43, 700,000 || 1898 .......- etdiiipindeccovoen cieetnh | 35, 955, 000 | 77,576, 000 | 113, 531, 000 
1863 40, 000, 000 8,500,000 | IE 860505 dciceas conn cccccwsncveses 39, 500, 000 | 64, 000, 000 103, 500, 000 
1864 46, 100, 000 11,000, 000 ih reads cl atclrmiiadiee dts eibiny 46, 610, 000 | 72,051,000 118, 661, 000 
1865 58, 225, O00 11, 250, 000 | a lt oa nnininiemitiodnn 53, 088, 000 | 76, 069, 000 129, 157, 000 
1866 535, 500, 000 10, 000, 000 | a a id J ee wri endieiidlipimaniti 57, 363, 000 69, 637 , 000 27.000, 000 
1867 51,725, 000 13, 500, 000 6 iin baciiidey dedcocnsecteniniense 64, 463, 000 70, 384, 000 134, 847, 000 
1868 48, 090, 000 12,000, 000 | eS lubes 71, 053, 000 | 70, 807 , 000 141, 860, 000 
1869 49, 500, 000 12,000, 000 | le ai ses clue Sisto 79, 171, 000 | 74, 538, 000 153, 704, 000 
1870 50, 000, COD 16, 600, 000 66, 000, 000 | 1901 (estimated) anlaardstdne ennuiee dtatibatiind DT Ebnksic bent aedecolscocwcue 
1871 43, 500, 000 23,000,000 | 66, 500,000 | —_-—— - 
1872 ....- 36, 000, 000 28, 750, 000 64, 750,000 | clr thittadccnnanenieibeies 2, 385, 085, 000 | 1, 730, 331, 000 / 115, 416, 000 
1873 36, 000, 000 35, 750, 000 | 71, 750, 000 | | 
| j 
Statement chem ing the world’ » peudeaiten of gold a 1891 to 1900, inclusive, and the i increase or decrease me each year. 
World’ 8 pro- | Increase over l World’: 8 pro- | Increase over 
Year. duction of preceding Decrease. Year. | duction of preceding Decrease. 
| gold. _ year. | gold. year. 
| ee ch SE $130, 650, 000 $11, 801, 300 | ccs main Seoeadtanadice Oe osha tia idient cn wnat | $236,073, 700 OS een 
1008 . ...cocccasweneeneeeases 146, 651, 500 | RED Tiss cate nichendiatamneie SS SE 286, 879, 700 ED i iais nuts chis 
B08 . . .. coc ccuwesnnielb aan 157, 494, 800 | 10; 243. i idivevndnatuad ante DENA Ghdted iieekdldiecaeneginenashis 307 , 168, 800 | aoe 
ee | 181, 175, 000 EN Nan caherbadinawind DUE a deilibyiphtbbabhihniaadn nantes wiaitine ED Bao sctaiy bean ianine $51,534, 300 
1008 . . .<cccucsssenueuaaaee | 198, 768, 600 SEED Licadve Sendeweaws | 1901 (estimated)................. 265, 000, 000 Gs tic nds acindicntenmicaen 
1008 . . ...00 nccnns cds eeeaeeneed | 202, 251, 600 3, 488,000 Lcpmiinchdreuatinnie | 
| | 
’ APPENDIX J. 
' HISTORICAL TABLE. 
Total value of imports and exports into and from the United States, 1790 to 1901. 
(NorE.- —Excess of imports in italics, excess of exports in bold- face type. J 
Merchandise. | Specie. 
Fiscal year.* | Excess of imports | Imports, 
Imports. Exports. | (italics) or ex- |——— neste - 
ports (bold face). Gold. Silv er. Total. 
fee $23, 000, 000 $20, 205,156 | $2, 794, Sb 
| 29, 200, 000 19, 012, 041 10, 187, 959 
31, 500, 000 20, 753, 098 10, 746, 902 rade 
81, 100,000 26, 109, 572 h, 990, 428 
84, 600, 000 33, 043, 1% 1, 556, 275 
69, 756, 268 47, 989, 872 21, 766, 396 
81, 436, 164 58, bre oss 22, 861,539 
.| 75, 879, 406 51, 204,710 24, 084, 696 
} 68, 551, 700 61, 327,411 7, 22) 4, 289 
| 79, 069, 148 78, 665, 522 403, 626 
| 91, 252, 768 70, 971, 780 20, 230, 988 
| 111, 363, 511 98, 020, 5138 EE emintinnnants ds bign éaacgiteesl= ces mecdiaebie omen « 
76, 333, 833 71, 957,144 h, 376, 189 | [Ai ne bhnbtn ddndanGeanhheralaacaakadumitcteia 
| 64, 666, 666 55, 800, 083 EY Ei dcitein lanvitindiud te cahasbcéneetaveledioecdsdinboudus< 
85, 000, 000 77, 699, O74 DT Thibddandeiduatuceliasscnnsdntddeetle cceuseeakees 
2 ww0 eee cee iaean A Set ee oe 120, 600, 000 9, 566, 021 25,033, 979 Diet iedeNGheebily deka whdeldeunthendeessowesennacons 
129, 410, 000 101, 536, 963 27, 873, O87 |. -0a anna nenene)---n--2--n2nenne| ones nneenneeee eee eee 
| 138, 500, 000 108, 343, 150 30, 156, 850 Sie iets wdiekanineGetitiedudededeclectcaneesans 
56, 990, 000 22, 430, 960 3h 569 O10 Dpaiisaak aera aX eee eR 
59, 400,000 52, 203, 233 7, 196, 767 |... 00 --2-- Re ee RS eee 
; 85, 400, 000 66, 757, 970 18° ED Bens écautdiwmanon Sask ad abia bares ke preidinetaeechanticiaai 
| 53, 400, 000 61, 316, 832 7,016,888 |...............- Rea ee RETR ; 
| 77, 030, 000 38, 527, 236 ee eae tnalunenn tudes nme ws lau aneceseos « 
_ 22,005,000 27,858,017 | GE Bitcisecnenagoncesls-runcee eesti aang ess 
12, 965, 000 6, 927, 441 | el kA te ce ridenleccecs acsee stein Wena 
113,041; 274 52) 557,753 | Ue a en Ss pace amiaal ; 
147, 108, 000 81, 920, 052 65, 182, 9h8 }.........- aca kaa Pdiicddiaetickalcacs ataana aching 
99, 250, 000 87, 671, 569 11, inte eet ditaikd lenchaweusaashuns 
121, 750, 000 98, 281, 133 inal On cstnes enedn che hince aencdsunda emeeue 
87,125,000 70, 142, 521 itl celina ne betbaleccdactsdeed aduumne 
74, 450, 000 69, 691 , 669 Cee Tec ona eacaleaed 
54, 520, 834 54, 596, 323 I cee Soutien D ideaksabnenen ‘ $8, 064, 890 
79, 871, 695 61, 350, 101 sda celenn EC nadine cubtenows 3, 369, $45 
hee 72, 481, 37 68, 326, 043 ET hc naced wilh cosenGaasansveve | 5, 097, 896 
LSA... ....cneau RIMM bald canna aes Sec cone 72, 169, 172 68, 972, 105 Rs Scasnedinh Pid seaqnitsoncae | 8,378, 970 
LESS... . --asinineern i anata’ bis « cna aenE 90, 189, 310 90, 738, 333 549, a Sa ES 6, 150, 765 
L898... .. .euns-sieechn ilies daillisianieaeeaaamentaaos 78,098, 511 72, 890, 789 TE tcp asttkwhiaclenpenceetadaces 6, 880, 965 
LE? . ......00sevanndiiegdiiay Convennikemiadiegt tet 71, 382, 938 74, 309, 947 2,977,009 Ver eonssieeemben ebb atibiicietiedeests 8,151, 130 
ieee BD... «0 0 w.sindii uciindielnlanRaIN nti Aa AD aa oa lad a 81, 020,083 64, 021, 210 TRE Tin coke ccassnedce dik ean ndiabies 7, 489, 741 
LORD... . . .. vical einen eae abies sak cee 67, 088; 915 67, 434, 651 3 epee Sindh iekateescinen 7, 408, 612 
1eD.... . ..s winecge pec cet Wee Me a 62, 720, 956 an CO Rithicdaeiae eines 8, 155, 964 
Fiscal year ended September 30 prior to 1843; since that date ended June 30. » Specie included with merchandise prior to 1821. 
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Total value of imports and exports into and from the United States, 1790 to 1901—Continued. 
Merchandise. Specie. 
ats bees — i Cg ID 
Fiscal year.* |/Excess of imports Imports. 
Imports. Exports. (italics) or ex- or - 
ports (bold face). Gold. Silver. Total. 
= } oe 
1831 ‘ ee ee ee 95,885,179 | 72.2%, G52 ¢ 
ee ee a ee oe 121,762 | Cre os ¥. 4 on 
1833 ET ELIE TALE 8S TREAT, 101, M43 | 87, 528, 732 7” O70. 368 
a as. ees eka SR eee 108, 60! 102, 260,215 eta 17. 911, 632 
a ies celle aera sheath en ae 136, 764,295 115, 215, 802 13. 131° 447 
Ell iii dotna snemenepihaitideManaiamaghbghetolataadeaatent 176.579, 14 124,338, 704 13° 400881 
SiN incinips uh xicetiens cise tidiantiaininse @ralcacbinapstaneniaiaed di ehaenialaa 130, 472, £03 | 111, 443, 127 10.516. 414 
i838 sett 95, 970, 288 | 104, 978,570 17. 747.116 
a I Se 155, 496, 956 | 112, 251,673 5 595.176 
1840 ae 98. 258" 708 1231668" 932 8, 882) 813 
1841 ai 122° 957" 544 111,817,471 4. 988’ 633 
1842 eicdaceea 96, 075, 071 99, 877, 995 4.087.016 
hae ee ee 42, 433, 464 | 82) 825, 689 22" 291) B35, 
is44 faci heanteinnatbaana 102, 604, 606 | 105, 745, 832 5820) 429 
Se tee ecoocaiiiacae 113, 184, 322 | 106.040, 111 4° 070 248 
Si hicditne, sunbeds cokes oie 117, 85 | 109, 583, 248 0, 81 3777 732 
SII kisi o-sdeasash git cattarereciatanh eget sok osobnahanbeiiaiad maaan 122 44 156, 741,598 84.317,249 sab tigmtubiaonuns S ieipinilctisaBarce 24° 121" 939 
ae ee 38, 6 138, 190,515 SENN TIO Brie cicecnce See a 6) 300° 284 
a ee 3, 196 140, 351, 172 ei ra kad 6,651, 240 
I es 509, 526 | 144, 375, 726 NE a ate saa ie Beene! : 
| RBS DERE ESSE OE ESERIES , 429 | 188, 915, 259 21,856, 170 |...... Saelidscinite eee ( 
Te ae ea Se a eee , 440, 398 | 166. 984. 231 OT iit scl ee 
Nee a ae . 777, 265 | 208, 489, 282 OU Sees wes ee Ree eee 
1854 Geaestiadualelit asinine sie decane , 808, 794 | 237,043, 764 Bie titan resus ore 
hear eee , 808, 708 | 218, 909, 508 _ <4 Seach ee es ee 
eo ee ee es 32,310 | 281, 219, 423 29, 212, 887 Team 
a a anenipaneiienielaenineladiaaiaaaeaiane , 428, | 293, 823, 760 I Ol ie tint IES 
ON a oe a Se le eee | 338, 65 272,011, 27 8,672 620 Yee Se: 
IRDS si a Aieniehbigihielimeanaail 34 292, 902, 051 EE Dtictadievolimnnensieccackeownecess 
1860 set davapen stim mith tai imeeshi agian tmahipes:dctidinrse aie ae 5, 119 | 333, 576, 057 20, RN lle since cialis tind 
On a ae ee : . 42 | SG ) 
1s = icheadeaiadeaaatiiel 7 | 190, 670, 501 rh ec one aeRO 
I incsin'n-adins dieses ss toncguacendpepe a aoa eae 8u 208, 964, 447 Oe a ae ai hte ed 
IIIT diicnaniochs seanieniteneuehseebacariatcamteadaamamidualte ante mae 7,28: 158, 837, 988 95 | $11,176,769 
as ae ca a ae cnbelidiiebailitaditewot 5, Bet 166, 6. 498, 298 | 
a eee Roe 2,066 B48, 859, 5 PF &, 196, 261 
ee i ee es ee ee ee 761,096 | 294, 5 | 17, 024, 866 
ee ee 36, 4: 281, 952, 899 | 5] 8, 737, 443 
a ee ee 5 B78 286. 117.697 | $2} 14188" 568 
i ee =a 58, 408 392, 771, 768 | 12, 056, 950 
1871 : aaa cadaialidegias sebmedtce 684 | 442. 820, ; 6, 883, 561 
S72 irs aes ss aemeiasiateealtsiaaali cline tes das cil . 444,177,586 | 8,717,458 
ee ee ee 21 | 522. 479, 922 | 119; 656, 288 8, 682) 447 
IIE. oo aensidgbnaliaahe dna einabeendeeenhelena canta : 586, 283, 040 | 18,876,698 | 19, 508, 137 
ara esc alberghi eign ee 5, 436 513, 442,711 19, 562,725 | 13,696, 793 | 
ikT6 eibintias eiaiaattek ne | 540, 384, 67 79, 643.481 7, 992, 709 | 
877 602, 475, 220 | 151,152,094 | 26, 246, 234 
geet amitcnd pitebicewnkts 694, 865, 766 | 257,814,234 | 13, 330, 215 
ae ee 710, 4 264,661,666 | 5, 624, 948 
RR EA es | i 835, 5 167,683,912 80, 658, 396 
Ie | 902, : 259,712,718 | 100,081, 259 
STIED.. .... cnaicismnanescenis onuuiineninekeiadis iendnchaiaanannl | | 750, 542,257 | 25,902,683 34, 377, 054 
Iss sie aldaiioneiaaipediaitiaam scape aa 823, 839, 402 | 100,658,488 | 17,734,149 
eee ee 740,513, 609 72,815,916 | 22,831,317 
ne na ee ee 742,189,755 | 164,662,426 | 26, 691, 696 
JXx a ee 679,524,830 | 44,088,694 20, 743, 349 . 
[NA : 716, 183, 211 | 23,868,443 42.910, 601 17 "380; 191 
_ REEDS OE RES 695,954, 507 | 23, 002, 607 43, 934, 317 15, 408, 669 
a a a in .| 742, 401,375 | 2,730,277 10, 284, 858 18, 678, 215 
a a i 857, 828, 684 68 .518.275 12,9438, 342 21, 082, 984 
i ibuisitieiameial i 884, 480. 810 | 39,564,614 18, 232, 567 18. 026, 880 
ee eee 1, 080, 278, 148 202,875,686 49, 699, 454 19, 955, 086 
ea ac ak Se ee 847, 665, 194 18, 735, 728 21,174,381 23) 193. 252 
s . Losigslaind ni-edemataiplnatastagiaaiaedaa ae 892, 140,572 237, i 45.950 72, 449,119 13, 286, 552 
i a Sieclthinattseediiaaaiae 807,538, 165 75,568, 200 36, 334, 760 20,211,179 
> - 882" 606. 938 102;882, 264 83, 525, 065 28,777,186 
BE, i css atanatiasadinemeaienie aaaenes aide 1, 050, 993, 556 | 286,263,144 85, 014, 780 30, 533, 227 
al ee a al 1, 231, 482, 330 615,432,676 20,391, 674 20, 927, 781 
a ee 1,227,023, 322 | 529,874,813 88, 954, 608 30, 675, 056 
x) Scbpteediae ene 1, 394. 483, O82 | 544,541,898 44,573, 184 35, 256, 302 
x pnabien penngeitiebstliinel a 1, 487, 764, 991 | 664,592,826 | 66,051, 187 | 36. 386, 521 
XN : t z Ma  REEBDEBE SL. i 016 | 1, 080, 986, 664 402,288,648 | 44,572, 977 22, 431, 339 
I a listen indica Lic 1 33. (2 B41 | 36, 142, 461, 024 3 113,539, ON i Rel a a eee 2, 300, 051, 489 
’ 
pecie. Merchandise and specie combined 
E year.* Export Excess of imports Excess of imp 
ae a S) or ex Total imports. Total exports. (italics) or ex 
Gold live: Total : (bold fac: ports (bold fac 
' 
i  n usnsiunnsle hte esac dipbenmisesebletiadas igi ee eae ee te ae a | $23, 000, 000 $s. 
SS a . t ceteiknmontintned &bndinenwdsieatabeediniedie ieee ieee ee ee ee | 29, 200.000 J 
rts ec i a sl 31,500,000 | 1 
1793 4s alkane 0inmiasdbacaeedy dhe ctaleeshis Ug deed Stee aicaall 31,100,000 | 
i et cesnlbinnabieeib es een lisse a Aa ee <n ee ee iia 34, 600, 000 | 
aa Ser eee ate e : on 
- | » aa, | ‘ 
seta a nbeatsdaraneail ‘ 21,,08 
ere ge RP a 
ON a ee a eee ae ee, a 91, 252, 768 2 
BUD a. « mace mastignces bins ola acalesintijg tguscdthinasia dase cis lieatlestlcehamaleel iditelinaiadie i kita tae eR iat ieee inal 111,363,511 | 18, 342 
aig a te ee he oe ae Oe ae 76, 3338, 333 | h., 37¢ 
. Fl at Mh Lp rieeal hei ‘ i all 64, 666, 666 s/ 
ip wade hls maaan: ia eitins canine sindaees: weptee 8&5, 000,000 q 7, x 
te 0op end tbnetiianeied aden dealaniniiaennaind S cserendectiaeniadiantet tigre tel 120, 600, 000 , 556 (21 ) 
ansiibiaiseahaeeatiaeneemen a pieeelils a a idiietdihaien cinta 129, 410,000 101, 535, 963 | 
1st J ae cuiieiddhanalinceiriiadll Debi ntewinsbinadl 138, 500,000 108,343, 150 | 
SE ee owen cmihiicsonictembniatiediaetdakaidiet ae ne Ate 9S ees errr a 56, 990,000 | 22. 490, 960 | 
1k os Selnaed Oc ee ak ombebee | 59, 400,000 52. 203.233 7 
* Fiscal year ended September 30 prior to 1843; since that date ended June 30. Gold and silver not separately stated prioz to 1964. 
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Total value of imports and exports into and from the United States, 1790 to 1901—Continued. 











































| Specie. Merchandise and combined. 
Fiscal year.* Exports. Excess of imports Excess of import 
——— " aaa (italics) or ex- Total imports. Total exports. (italics) or ex 
Gold } ilver | Total ports (bold face). | ports (bold 
I oatelek eta aecadceisisumadsh deena ceili aad se I SI Re ee ae $85, 400, 000 | | $18, 642,050 
| ieee i aR IME GL Se es ee eee ee os alae 53. 400, 000 "2.916.832 
MIR I en ie ie are ee ee a ean NO BD ee | 77,080,000 | : mi, | 502, 76, 
OR a a eS Ber ae ees ae ars oe a ee eee a es BD ie | = 5, 000 | 27, 856, O17 6,851,017 
SI a setae cd cnt cir cack a nn ne in a in a lin aie nil hs teen ie ate opin Ne a ll aa | 12, 965, 000 027.441 | 6,037. } 
To Phe ei RAIL ea ees aewatiion nen Ne Se | 113,041, 274 52,557,753 | 60,483. 521 + 
Ee aeteienceatictinchinrs inde delete ates Wien cacedhirtnes declan anaes totaal aceite ienciep ster eepeiel nian iaeaine, actions deasioan alla deo, tecnica asautn mene 147, 108, 000 $1, 920, 052 65, 182, Ee 
SOE se eid itain ta eedaeneth ees ineence tnietis wots pds de ce icc teat ata Rien din oss edlaiedaamin pond asesiots neon aeamenaihcddelcms ois od, eteitaie vical sete K 250), 000 | 87,671,509 11,578,431 yt 
ONE oii nere ee coe tae ee ee en Se ee eer } 750, 000 | 93, 281, 133 23. 4.68.8 e 94 
1816. Cciiptiebetaese x6 ve snsecingndbaivens S oilaiachne wana eilew sates diideergebameger toauemice al ncaa ala 125, 000 | 70, 142, 521 16, 982, 47 iG 
SD i demtadiiee dies éxncondtdceiaanten ee ee ee Dake setcuhe amare et cea | 45 000 69, 691, 669 , 758.331 24 
Beate ee Se A ee uae aan © | $10, 478, 059 $2,413, 169 65, 074, B82 2,488,658 iw Se 
Wa eRe Sala ode seine Gd choca elie bie sendieaatatine te eh ee reat 10,810, 180 7,440,533 72,160, 281 11,081, 2 BB 
A sade aes kee een ORAS 6, 372, 987 1,275,091 74, 699, 030 2 830, 2 4 
I cae intitle dacarkssednasws sberubaia sent hs cakaudei ae RTM eehatonl, 7,014, 552 1,364,418 2 75,986, G57 | l,, 561, | é 
O96 dei ahnipenh ae bin skaietiele Mae nip eaaadiial De amen 8, 797, 055 8,646,398 5 , B88 | 8,195 oy 
ndiaierididiittiatenia ti ntak niulernschampidilantd, deta ae: aimantiendnh diel niin te, miata 4, 704, 533 ?, 177, 403 f 7,379, 15 ; 
Seer Cea eee ee ee 2 ees 8,014, 880 136, 250 | 8 ” | 2.840.759 i 
ca dialiehd ik ticeastiaiisdinin Rede ence ae Ea er nS | 8, 243, 476 53,735 2 5 16, 245, 128 
RID occnalend a cileitieaai i iliaes acne Ne i a 4, 924, 020 2,479, 592 | be , oo », 133, 856 
0h. ieee eee cee eee 2°178. 773 5.977, 191 920) | 3, 2,972,588 
0h «ddl os-cdphaiacieecmanettiies eee cele 9,014, 931 1,708,086 | 24 | 81,5 21, 880, 541 
8 ae ee ee Bee eee 5, 656, 340 251, 161 | 16 52° 3 
MOOR 6 duhakoccamenindes oceans 4d Cee ee a ee 2,611, 701 h, 458, 667 | . : ( 7,87 
SOE sin ccctnner:cuiinain cenedateds ndiecesatcaeen od See SRS os | 2,076, 758 15, 83, | 26. 332 if 18! 
BOE « aciciie«ceiitdindedtt bid eee Oe ee Be ee } 75 6.4 é 9 895, 742 Le 8 202 7 
RT FE 6 cb aha, ad ee ee ae 9. 076. 9. 35) 1s 61,31 
INST ~~ nnn nnnenn senneennn-eennnenens s  saadleeenamanilts iui eins mlslalintiaiaes 4,540, 165 } , 989, 21 l , 569, B41 
STUD a cities ihc dated a diac tcs Oia sag nn ln a a a i te 14. 239,070 | i 108 5, 290, 7 
MDD .. .ctineeeaneiidtehtde beasts andannundicmadlincesnéiiitpnaiea S,181,667 2, 18 121,@ 1,063, 7 1¢ 
BOD -.. spits ane ildicteals saudi ea. ea ate ee are 99 | :141,519 | 132, 085, 946 | 24,944,427 
BB GE a « dhoen ateeetaisieic aed oad dain id ee et eae 5.045, 590 | 27, 946, | 121,851, 808 6,094, 37 
WAS . none soya sthintiicachs ebbandes I ae 726,523 | , 162, OF 104, 691, 534 4,529,447 
ell ha achat dala iain ni kc ai Ee bk aR ' 20,799, 5h, | y oe 84,346, 480 19,592,681 
nnd ciated mic a rk cee et a 76,215 | "435,085 | 111, 200, 046 2,765,011 
0t66 dupe E co oes ee or ae } , 254, 56 | 114, 646, 606 2, ; 
b . no ca cnsikuigeldd ale SUtiiins 25 cae a Accs nde ccs wena | \ 21, 7 113, 488, 516 2831 
astonish cata ti eR BD 5 | 545, 6: 158, 648, 622 | 12, io2,os4 
LE MEISE NON ENE ge EERIE DRE TSO , 988, 928 | 154, 31 | 
) « «crepe iatereniesl oibaasictdaDit tt OD i nak a et ae 1,246, 597 ag 145.7 | 2, 101 
) names ibisannar saunas imaiedidiie din <taieas ed a a 2,894, 202 i f 151, 26, 239, 598 
anew ite belead tina wide eainaie RS OEE SENET Se See 24.019, 249 216, 224, 932 218, 2,168,079 
Seek a eRe ae a ea i eM Me OES as | 37,169.091 | 212, 945, 442 20) 37 
ie a mE anna Sate eae eon i EA ee da 23,255, 193 | 267, 978, GAT 2 W) 
Rae eRe A le el 2 a | | 304, 562, 38 2 
natch cian Ucn ea aatmR ccs dais onbsastnceccnibeeibanin | 261 , 468, 5% 2 
EO aA Seeds a BL a 7 314, 699, 24 x 
abe peabmariedight alist oar a ee ae ae 56.675.123 360, 880, 
oo osieaieeiomnaleatiaittilittaaa Maca ac let Se oie OS 338.358.6511 | 2k2, 613, 15 
oi ld dal es ta on idl tata 56, 452.622 | 338, 76 : 
soubisneialis Soceedaailiamiel 57,996,104 | 362, 166, : 
nto te eniaaaeh lie ia ee Dae le ee Te 16, 548,531 t HO, 155 
Sidhe Sach aphid <ohandaietealaed 20,472,588 : 72 
ss calliitaaielittiiall a «Edina telat tated 54,472,506 252, 919, 92 | 
724, 907 | 105, 396, 541 2,280,929 $20, 562, 88 
9, 262, } 67 , 643, 226 33.154 248, 555, 65% 
, 846, 762 | 86, 044, 071 75,343,979 5,512,158 
21, 841, 745 | 60, 868, 372 88,797,897 417,831,571 | 62,457, 058 
21, 387, 758 | 93, 764, 102 5.734 | 3 24, SUB | 4.112.193 
34, 882 | 7, 138,380 30,504 | 37, 314, 5 | 94, 058, 173 
704 | 58, 155, 666 31,726,487 462; : 11, 
98, 441, 988 77.171, 964 , 493, 7 l. 
79, 877, 5B4 66, 133,845 , 538, 766 116, 28: 
$4, 608, 574 63,127,637 17, Lt Bf 
66, 630, 405 38,175,499 | 51, 57,052, 197 
92, 132,142 71,281,425 553 5 i 51,668,700 
56, 506, 302 40,569,621 7,87 120,213, 102 
56, 162, 237 15,387, 82% BAO | 
33, 740, 125 3,918,811 72, 846 #1 | 
24,997,441 4.701.441 v5 
17, 142,919 75,891,391 76), 989, 056 
3 19, 406, 847 91,168,650 753, 240,125 
49,417,479 6.945, 089 767,111, 964 
31, 820, 333 3.330.942 751, 670, 96 
5 67, 138, 383 29,707,121 | 705, 123, 955 23, 
758) aS 42) 231" 55 1,010, 798 620, 769. 652 163,63 51.62 
, 511, 72, 468, 410 33. 369,754 674, 029, 792 | 77,958, 148 
26, 206.4 35, 997, 691 |, 178, 101 752, 490, 560 | iW 
, 037, 948 46, 414, 183 923, 803 783, 295, 100 LO, 10 
3, G89, 2 96, 641, 533 67.678, 460 774, 094, 725 64, $48, 183 
, 873, 929 52, 148, 420 18,172,094 823, 286 590.5 
22, 590, S88 108, 9538, 642 72,694,195 | 881. 175. 643 | 
810, 559 83, 005, 886 13,351,346 | 897, 057, 002 
, 131,519 149, 418, 163 105,050,530 910, 768, 555 fi 
, 451, 28 7, 420, 326 41,693,655 | 740, 730, 293 
, 206, 286 , 163, 767 57.167.828 | 788, 565, 904 | 
541, 670 51,617 110,649,366 | £42,026, 925 
, 946, 638 2, 308, 218 9, 789 880,278, 419 
5, 105, 239 511, 630 807,825 | 767, 369, 109 | 3 3851 
5, 319, 055 93,841,141 5, 788,518 | 816, 778, 148 } 504. 086. 295 
», 712, 275 104, 979, 084 25,149, 548 | 929, 770, 670 } 569,691,446 
, 285, 180 117, 470, 357 15,032,649 | 925, 609, 873 679,625,475 


3, 056, 242 } 






82) 321,056 























15,316,740 
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417,605,358 





hiner 3,799,235,169 | 1, 490,183,680 $5,337,972,830| 99,941,696,193| 4,603,723,363 


to 1848; since tha 
I » included with merchandise prior to 1821 
Gold and slver not separately stated prior to 1864. 


NoTe.—Merchandise and specie are combined in the columns at right of table for the purpose of showing the total inward and outward movem: 
es by years, 
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APPENDIX K. 
GERMANY. 


Excess of imports or exports and condition of the Imperial German Bank. 
: i \ ] 























































Excess of imports or - exports, Condition of the Ger man Impe rial Bank. 
Year. ye | Metallic reserve, 
Merchandise | Merchandise nici Soe . Current ac- | 4, ; | 
; a Capital. Surplus. . ; Note issues. |--—— ne 
only. and specie. I I ee ounts. Gold. Silver. 
SE ES Be a alk, Sa eh ie cede Ripalibe ane ate 
ne Si ea ee ae 346, 108,000 | Sn eae se Se ree eS i 
STi i ee D 297, 876,000 | a a ee a ae 
an rt a 246, 608, 000 I I eer ee 
| WE RR era 299, 509, | 311, 238, 000 | ‘a SARS. se Ses 
1877 Ry ee AE OS EIS | I: 6 sn ee ee hee 
1878 a a a aa ee | 149,114,000 ee 5 oh ini ba eae $35, 719, 000 5 
187! ileincn ini Gea iahaiaiataiied anickadtanl | 237, 474, 000 580, 000 $3,570,000 | 46, 465, 000 32, 288,000 | i 
as eae ee a ee ® 17,555, 000 80, 000 3, 681,000 | 45,115,000 79, 880, 000 133; 675.000 
| REET Sickel Re i 23,064,000 | © 11,887,000 560, 000 3,865,000 | 44, 910, 000 | , 889, 000 132, 362,000 
EIEN é deasecihcirorw-m kts inensebenbtalash pettatinidieth tik dhiveiiwnndioaeh ate ® 14,265, 000 | #18, 910,000 550, 000 4, 154, 000 41, 508, 000 83, 599, 000 130, 250,000 
ee a ee ee 1,781,000 | 210, 497,000 30, 000 4,507,000 | 48, 465,000 | 0, 847, 000 142, 831,000 
SI iis sttests nse spsexeaednaanieaiaensendeiadi amie 13, 472,000 | 3, 695, 000 , 000 4, 782,000 | 53, 479, 000 | , 792, 000 140, a, 000 
RS ee ee 18, 516, 000 | 17,781, 000 000 5,031,000 | 55,901, 000 112,000 188, 727.000 
I Schoen sncientas eA Seale ane nid 25, 421,000 | * 25, 351, 000 | 560, 000 5, 279, 000 | 66, 678, 000 7,250,000 | $91,630,000 | "" $73,185,000 
a a ee ee 5,385, 000 | ® 321,000 | 30, 000 5, 420,000 | 81. 728,000 , 494,000 | 112,122,000 71, 567,000 
1888 ie ee ee 5,990,000 | 19, 933, 000 28,560, 000 5, 636,000 | 88, 315, 000 229, 020,000 | 144,775,000 | 70, 091 000 
1839 Oe ea Re ee ee a 3, 297, 000 | 197 , 692, 000 | 28,560,000 5,789,000 | 90, 077,000 8,022,000 | 189,087,000 | 68, 168,000 
1840 at is a A 194, 923, 000 5 28, 560, 000 6, 098, 000 86, 056, 000 242, 467,000 | 123,546,000 | 66, 902,000 
1891 Se EE 282, 121,000 | ; 28, 560, 000 6, 751, 000 106, 986, 000 228, 997, 000 , 872,000 | 72, 138, 000 
i189 PES ESET I 253, 327,000 | 256, 302, 28, 560, 000 7,080, 000 119, 750, 000 2,052,000 | 146,608,000 | 97, 350, 00) 
ce a a 207,012, 000 214,081, 000 28, 560, 900 | 7, 140,000 107, 679, 000 34, 389, 000 25, 807,000 | 74, 708, 000 
1834 EL a tandiaadanaa 232, 455, 000 293, 763, 000 28, 560, 000 | 7,140,000 117,174, 000 38,001,000 | 147,465,000 | 74.565, 000 
ee 191, 059, 000 195, 644, 000 28,560,000 | 7,140,000 | 118, 892, 000 167, 695, 000 72, 804, 000 
a ae 186, 124, 000 | 191, 383, 000 28.7560, 000 | 7,140, 000 115, 254, 000 143, 276, 000 
a Be a ee 248, 882, O00 256, 660, 000 28, 560, 000 | 7,140,000 112, 192, 000 140, 801, 000 66, 402,000 
a eae 315, 131, 000 | 340, 128, 000 28, 560,000 | 7,140,000 112, 969, 000 138, 825, 000 638, 356, 000 
ee 308, 699, 000 336, 822,000 | 28, 560, 000 7,140,000 124, 582, 000 136, 326, 000 59, 857.000 
Se ak ae Be ee 274, 707,000 307,118,000 | 28, 560, 000 7, 140, 000 122, 035, 000 135, 827,000 | 57, 667,000 
a ES | RAE UND 1 iE ID Bis oscars cin dc eb Nepein cannon nlenatdetunbacaceddcieiadeeaeakied Se i. ace. 
| | 





* Excess of exports. 


Notre.—For the years 1879-1900 the data given are averages for the respective years, as published in the “Statistisches Yahrbuch fiir das Deutsc 
Reich” and calculated on the basis of the weekly bank statements. Figures for the earlier years relate to the last day of the first week in Januar y. 


APPENDIX L. 


UNITED KINGDOM. 





























Table showing the excesses of imports and the condition of the Bank of England during the following years. 
Excess of imports of | | 
—— |——__—___—— aieatias Note circu- | Notes heldin| Metalli 
seams. Merchandise. | Mere handise Deposits. lation. | wveserve. | serve 
caieemaesaiaancins and specie. 
| 
sc sensininsents snp tilabomndtalooevhat esse eile cieteanad alia ial ,514, 922 | $555, 788,366 | $119,983,558 | $114, 800, 735 $47, 248, 849 | 
I eons dicancas o-esooeseemdesicsgremaesniciehten ctctetings diecast ieiiatian ential 2, 333, 809 | 546,649,079 | 128, 217,676 116, 601, 340 60, 767,986 | 
AEE LIRR NRE 1  B ELEB 479, 088, 794 475, 495, 982 145, 250, 426 123, 477, 705 67, 391, 292 | 
EE EINES ETE Ie | 8, 112, 580 587,985,130 | 128, 402, 608 127, 085, 116 60, 334, 867 
ss uote aenciin tall aninlcia diallg-ho-eouanetpichdiaes aan aed | 5, 199, 913 671,820,325 | 128,949,756 126, 115, 348 55, 195, 843 
nips « sasecaboeseinaes kicibeaehieeealeeaianaae , 281, 721 759, 709, 315 116, 372, 615 127, 940, 285 49, 974, 089 
sar steep elesiomisionescpih aseberanets exapnetindiaheiliaaeiaiaaaaaaaaaaannn \ $49, 277, 248 886, 218, 849 118, 859, 396 134, 432, 196 | 40, 163, 225 | 105, 087, 20 
stip renin wcoudlivanaaiiaenianae bausinaaaae , 532,145 939, 502, 122 159, 421, 674 137, 736,550 | ; 136, 252, 267 
wo.widenbebiilstiielostasen ints extecouspeicadueashaanemaieide aimee 3, 124, 413 | 884,038,657 | 144,739,443 134, 344, 590 119, 268, 182 
cna esheienis aiptpehlenaionamesisiadaes lone iaanaa , 410, 090 812,856,362 | 181,476,652 | 160,789,160 7,155, 190, 4 vi) 
siccbicinteshisisien eotiadahaeliaadiens adeeb 5, 724, 439 | 902, 896, 345 176,284,096 | 133,351, 883 68, 812, 310 | 13 42 
sescin-aclebis dtoimnasanets So acsladailiaaniiin opeeianiind ia aaanaial , 239, 500 765, 797, 307 148, 438, 117 1 709 56, 120, 478 | 17. 4,048 
pe sccssnebniedapecensctaiiaiens , 857, 808 847, 661,570 141, 313, 427 126, 222, 411 44, 849, 664 | 98, 605, (28 
TF. ncn wiinnnc amoscd dilkbinnieslenaigie shen oimehmais eet inclement , 483, 218 914,425,083 | 134,174,272 126, 008, 285 47,885,111 | 100, 337,497 
I in str vik w worenancossls te abtninae psi shibeaieh todas encinnieds inane 4,006, 435 756, 127, 838 154, 078, 257 124, 631,065 62, 728,528 104, 542, 158 
<cipedidi hin piniiiententenacialanieitieamdnla ana 38, 191, 625 769,296,320} 143,629,881 120, 343, 679 54, 606, 997 | 102, 688, 017 
ehikée nbiipns wninesntetaaaen aaa 7, 382,077 585,175 | 154,002, 856 119, 749, 966 51,872, 024 | 99, 690, 253 
. secientitaealiivahde esos 382, 838, 081 685, 967, 241 138, 422, 726 119, 015, 124 46, 728, 133 | 95, 334, 735 
ss ; ; och titan painingunetbiguitbanisit manana 745, 066, 017 742, 350,510 148, 408, 784 118, 178, 220 53, 915, 954 90, BA), oF 
om) shies éhbina netic tcnngectionninknnns aden 869, 653, 283 879, 279, 220 155, 246, 217 117.667. 104 55, 974, 483 | 99,614, 200 
Iago iibh bddnine sos sannbinnsnliessiinentnidetitaaaal 764, 824, 007 807,571, 843 155, 251, 0838 119, 307,114 | 48, 642, 772 88, 502, O45 
: ‘ sare diteadetsedlitaacannciedelsaiaad 915, 904, 499 927, 404, 089 183, 481, 650 120, 046, 822 | 77, 912, 665 121, 745, 2 
sy ‘ ‘cialanigaidtr inition 957 , 328, 281 973, 961, 844 179, 349, 991 123, 180, 848 64, 198, 868 7 
3293. SATE NEL SITE al 908, 054, 835 925, 846, 759 179, 116, 399 124, 723, 529 69, 070, 235 
oi sila beiciaw maps Sueunetibbencedovennindaeeeconnitaene 936, 898, 580 989, 291, 319 176, 405, 759 128, 375, 508 72, 476, 785 
sx natein minnie peesen anneus snap enrnsencchieathneingnenkndia Gane 928, 528, 200 1,001, 277,509 219, 279, 624 124, 188, 214 111, 510, 981 
Se eee 981, 392, 990 950, 373, 919 292, 097 , 063 126, 426, 804 166, 482, 965 
Oe alesse alin meemnllehaeniadentettina ab eucdaneneanainnn 1,055, 100, 999 1,051, 460, 857 253, 228, 323 126, 650, 663 117, 676, 837 3, 215, Uk 
RG ius coats ; npiiibieidchsorsiaemhnanie 1, 154, 260, 803 1,184, 874, 705 242, 166, 773 133, 838, 483 90, 817, 374 152, 744 835 
MUD. 5s iinsp sind osnlek ad cabiendinnen inden niedientlabbnietainaaaa” 1,073, 272,510 1, 120, 823, 081 239, 451, 266 134, 904, 247 87, 961, 988 150, 764, 170 
1900 picbuaalens DLIIIIIIIIIIII] 188,458,620 | 1,165, 156,892 | 288,421,541 | 187,848, 479 99, 213, 336 162, 336, 707 
1901 <gepiesesencn cochenemdiibtasniecsin Wiashieseiaonapatiaatameamalreaal iia caanaiataindlinds 1,176, 427,710 1, 206, 609, 743 255, 988, 968 143, 586, 083 79, 139, 023 144, 116, 581 
1902 victosm ecmen teint: dukinn: atasbeahatigit Aideteasininpspipalancinaielalalieiniiaa iad: 26, 864,715,152 | 27, 352, 632, 810 254, 882) 938 142, 549, 518 104, 070, 103 170, 215, 571 


® The data re garding the condition of the bank relate to the last day of the second week of January in the respective years. 
> Practically all golc 


Nore.—The capital of the bank during the entire period was $70,822,000. 














APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 





























APPENDIX M. 
FRANCE. 
Table showing excesses of imports or exports and the condition of the Bank of France for the following years: 
Exe ess of imports of— Metallic reserve 
Year es wae ; a unease Govermanent tom | ‘ Note —— 
. ae _— erchandise Gaeposits. | deposits. ceposits. | Cireuiation. . 
Merchandise. and specie. Gold. 

1970. .<<nncteeuhesg ceastecssqucbweies | $12,545, 000 ) $42, 460, 000 $77, 701, 800 eee , 800 $298 , 049, 900 $218, 225, 100 
871. .ciaveeanttenamensh Slaten nid te aoe 1338, 942, 000 $5, 149, 000 Ce ee ces 87, 400 | 400.518, 600 500 
1872 aban ebeadnantedatateaten | 237,056, 000 | 827, 406, 000 | | TS , 398, 200 | 463, 254, 400 oO 
1878. .wiedcdeceadbieinlabdtemtenaleteniee | 244,776, 000 ® 30, 687,000 | ES 38, 368, 400 | 651, 323, 800 | 1), 400 
ABTS. nscensuinccindadeiins miata ction ! 057,249,000 | 115, 800,000 | DEE La speeccawsoonces 44,583,000 | 501,201, 700 | 300 
1916 . ciccansavisicectls obisutauinded | 864, 848, 000 | 61, 760, 000 | Te a a cmaraams | 58, 768, 500 | 474, 992, : | S00 
ISIS . cccnudeethbaseeeeeanaccuinsees 79,516,000 204,001,000 |  - 9 | ia 60, 595, 800 479, | "43" 90D 
IBTT .csconndeabnedensirat oes trocause 45, 162, 000 149, 768, 000 8 8 | a | 91, 448, 400 | 480), £ } 423, 808, 700 
ISB . <Giapnse aie detedhss nahn 2, 228, 000 260, 743,000 | EY ToL ccc ronecénae | 700 | 451, } 400,031,100 
1810 . .nwnunieiblisennebiiakiede andl 2 245, 496, 000 | I al caer os dated wise 2, 300 | 24, | 408, 214, 300 
188) . .caccasehbenen thie cue nae é Gaade | 302,045, 000 268, 463, 000 | 7, 410.500 |.........-.----- 500 381,001, 200 
196) .:.asscccayeeitedeterntiannilicatianakel 251, 479, 000 263, 445, 000 | 90, 362, 600 | $67,723, 700 | 3, 300 116, 668, 500 

NBS . . c hanes an aaebieeneich cosa came 252, 637,000 95,168,300 | 59,444,000 | 2' 900 | 174973" 800 

1808 . .<<scsaaeetadowsansteanwetad | 260, 936, 244, 531, 000 | 80, 288,000 | 27,560, 400 | 5, 400 189, 661, 100 | 

1884 . .... ovens diminduanbar anon ebb dareiases | 214, 423, 000 233, 580, 000 | 74, 748, 900 | 20,197,300 | 3, 200 5 197,083, 700 

1885 . .. co cccwccnsacceccosecceescses | 193, 000, 000 220, 218, 000 | 72,992,600 | 31, 285, 300 277,900 | 549,278,000 212, 956, 200 

1986 . ..ns ced eeemeeneaekeane antein 185, 087, 000 206, 708, 000 89, 339, 700 | 49, 954, 600 | 94, 300 | 538,315, 600 251, 305, 300 | 

LOGY . . once avsseweene ease dheonne | 150, 347,000 | 126, 029, 000 | 71, 699, 500 | 46, 899, 000 | 598, 500 | 524, 824, 900 | 229, 477, 000 

1988. .... «cas kaon Menawen then weaton 165, 980, 000 | 159, 225, 000 | 73, 050, 500 | 48, 867, G00 8.100 | 516,545, 200 210, 080, 500 

1880. ..ccseebeiinaieduiaiede « lis ienmioe 118, 309, 000 159, 997,000 | 89, 030, 900 | 2,440, 700 , 600 | 555, O87, 300 222 471,100 | 

1800. .. .aschsadedennenae Sab wantoheiens 132, 012, 000 112, 138, 000 | 77, 566, 700 | 34, 218, 900 , 600 | 590, €57, 200 | 242, 465, 900 

1O08 . ....dscanusnaiesnaieriaae eens | 231, 214, 000 | 261, 708, 000 83, 588, 300 47,053, 400 700 | BOS, 327) 800 246, 866, 300 

1GOD.. .... «.cccaivncediaee ee Mptaee iia este cosa 140, 311,000 | 197,053, 000 | 80, 968, 500 | 56, 105, 100 38, 600 | 608, 200, 900 298, 648, 200 

1808. . ....ce au nlbia chasis eeaenaatn 119, 274, 000 | 161, 927,000 78, 222, 900 | 24, 665, 400 88, B00 | 664, 981,500 | 325. 166, 400 

ee es NE EE 148, 996, 000 | 213, 651, 000 85, 904, 300 | 30, 880, 000 784, 300 670, 964, 500 | 251, 453, 000 

1806. . cosas weak teense aoa nawe 66, 778, 000 | 80, 288, 000 101,826; 800 39, 024, 600 : , 400 680, 653,100 | 305, 244, 700 

1808. .... caccosuhweuiieesiecilee take 76, £44, 000 | 70, 252, 000 | 101, 865, 400 | 45, 760, 300 147, 625, 700 696, 151,000 | 381, 754, 000 | 

O07 .. .. .wcccicieaetiadseentay aaibeataiies 69, 094, 000 , 149, 000 | 87, 236, 000 | 42, 633, 700 129, 868, 700 711, 591, 000 | 878, 801, 100 | 

1808. ....cda acid eaten 185, 666, 000 | 164, 243, 000 | 86, 464, 000 | 48, 636, 000 135, 100, 000 613, 088, 500 2861, 875, 000 | 

1800. . ....cs‘swenk auieueie sa saudi 70, 445, 000 | $4,377,000 | 83, 298, 800 | 39, 970, 300 123, 269, 100 737,208,600 | 360,099, 400 

1900. . . cc. nasseseneinaieinede aaa naa 113, 677, 000 | 166, 178, 000 £4, 341,000 49, 330, 800 138, 671, 800 778,581, 300 405, 898, 300 | 

1001... ..cccesounelennn tes aameaa | 4,847, 885,000 | 4, 984, 997,000 |... ene) enneneeeeenneeen|oceeeeeeenenanes 794, 349, 400 465, 168. 600 

i 





















i 





* Excess of exports. 


Nore.—The data relative to the condition of the bank are average figures for the years in question. 


APPENDIX N. 


Statement showing the amounts of money in the United States, in the Treasury 
and in circulation, on the dates specified. 


JULY 1, 1879. 
[Population, 48,266,000; circulation per capita, $16.79. ] 


Held in 
reasury as 
assets of the 


General stoc sk! T 
| of money 
in United 


Amount in 
circulation. 






































ities | Govern- 
States. ment. 
| | 
Gold coin, ineluding bullion in | . 
Treasur ee ad he $245,741, 837 | $119,956, 655 $110, 505, 362 
G d certificates - fi eee ae eS . te lla 15, 279, 820 
5 = lard silver dollars......-...---- 41, 276,356 82, 825, 437 8, 036, 439 
Ss i? COMI nM ie ie a 414, 480 
s " sidiary EE ONS 8! 70, "349. 985 8, 903, 401 61,346,534 
United States notes ................-. 346, 681, 016 45, 036, 904 301, 644, 112 
National-bank notes. ............---- 829, 691, 697 8, 286, 701 B21, 404, 996 
Teta. aah seen ae se “1, 023, 640,801 | 215,009,008 | 818,631,793 
JULY 1, 1880. 

[Population, 50,155,783; circulation per capita, $19.41.] 

Gold coin, including bullion in | 
PPORGUEY <5, ai keck cite eiidiwi neces $351, 841, 206 - 181, 527 $225, 695, 779 
Gold ception |. Jak 7, 968, 200 
Standard silver dollars............-- 69, 660, 408 “43, 760, 282 | 20,110,557 
Wem Cm CR aN a oe Be No Bn ee | wana 
Sul baidiawe SWI codok as ca tes ”? , 862,270 | 24,350,482 | , 511, 788 
United States notes.................. 846, 681,016 18, 785, 559 | 907" bo’ 457 
National-bank notes................. 844.505, 427 7,090, 249 | 337,415,178 
Total ne ae “1,185,550, 227 | 212,168,009 | | 973, 382, 228 

JULY 1, 1881. 

Pots, 51, sansa circulation per « engin, $21.71.] 

Gold coin, including bullion in | 
TRORORY «icon athe code ds cabadabilnas $478, 484,538 | $157, ecrendl | $315,312, 877 
Gold cortiROmR son) $5 - cin oc cece a Data Ta 5, 759, 520 
Standard silver dollars.............- | 95,297,083 | 26,843, ia | 29, 342, 412 
Silwem cmmQhienen as en nn Ser Pe 39, 110, 729 
Subsidiary silver ..........-.....<.--| 74,087,061 | 27,247,697 46, 839, 364 
United States notes............-.. :..| 846,681,016 | 18,554,092 828, 126, 924 
National-bank notes...........-.---- | 855,042,675 | 5,206,382 | 349, 746, 298 
TONE Sins Stare, ike 1,849, 502,873 | 2%, 254,254 | 1,114, 238,119 


axvmeeseicntiigsse Sen aE teen aa 


| Statement showing the amounts of money in the United States, etc. 


JULY 1, 1882. 


(Population, 52,495,000; circulation per capita, $22.37. 


Held in 
Treasury as 
assets of the 


General stock 
of money 
in United 





Ste toc Govern- 
States. ment. 
Gold coin, including bullion in | 
tn cacnadwens dtasensaswecs $506, 757,715 | $143,477, 370 
Gold certificates --.-. Si ialeka tia Bathe aii ca . : 
Standard silver dollars.-... “122, 7 788, 544 35, 878, 634 
ee ae elie | 
Subsidiary silver .................... 74, 428, 580 y 
United States notes.................- 846; 681 016 
National-bank notes.............-...- 358, 742, 0B4 
Ft a 1, 409, 397, 889 


JULY 1, 188 


[Population, 53,693,000; circulation per capita, $22.91. 


Gold coin, including bullion in 
NE i todas - sinaigtimauinateninane $542, 732,063 | $138, 271, 198 
Gold certificates - 


Standard silver dollars saiidiliedcah 152, 047, 685 43, 775, 549 
Silver certificates | 





Subsidiary eae 74,960,300 | 23, 486, oo 
United States notes.................- 846, 681, 016 23, 
National-bank notes. ............-...-. 356, 073, 281. | 8,2 
ND <cnsduadetse sion atte ‘2 472, 494, 345 | 242, 188,649 
i 





JULY 1, 1884. 


[Population, 54,911,000; circulation per capita, $22.( 


Gold coin, including bullion in 
I i isin nddealiant wneeremnee $545, 500,797 | $133, 729, 954 





a sd aig Pande 6d dganceecetss i 
Standard silver dollars. ..........---. 180, 306, 614 43,189, 408 | 
i eth in coe enmhaiihinn <ul ghimondtnn se 
NEY GEEVOR oo 225 ce nccccccecece > 261, 528 29, 600, 720 
United States notes-....... eeneen , O81, = 27, 998, 802 | 
National-bank notes. ................ oo, 499, 88! 8, 809, 990 
MO cacctaes ter ocins puataiCidoacaas | 1,487, 249,838 | 243, 328, 869 





S47 





Silver. 





Continued. 


] 


Amount in 
circulation. 


$340, 62 








71,1 


40, 


‘ 


& 


O64 
45, 
818, 


, 251, 325 
>, ORY, ORD 

82, 4003, 820 
{ 


905. O80 
49 
127 
83 


,419 


53, 495 
7, 370 
51,450 
, 686 
299 
2,177 


5,219 


230, 305. G96 


4 INR 
15. 640 


690, 200 
27,011 
660, 808 
687,214 


0, 689, 893 


| 1, 243, 925, 969 


ae 


.¢ 
. 
+ 
\ 
a} 

















JULY 1, 1885. 
Population, 56,148,000; circulation per 
General stock 
of money 
in United 
States. 


including 
7, 036 





538, 967 
Silver certificates 
Subsidiary silver 

ted States note 


l 
National-bank notes 





818, 576, 711 
Total _.. __..| 1,537, 438, 5 


JULY 1, 1886 
[Pop tion, 57,404,000; I 
Gold coi bullion in 





- 774, 41 
"237,191, 906 


Tre asury 
Gold certificates 
Standard silv 
bilver certinc 
Subsidiary 
i ed Stat 


tional-bank notes 


anak 75. 060, 937 
ckiaieienaill 346. 681,016 
| 811,699, 454 





Total 


JULY 1, 1887. 
circulation 


Population, 58,680,000; 


Goid coin, including bullion in 











oney in the United States, etc. 


74, 989, 820 


346, 681, 016 | 





culation per capita, ‘ 


1,561, 407, 774 


+~— 


Continued. 
capita, $23.02.] 


| Heldin | 
Treasury as 
assets of the 
Govern- 
ment. | 


Amount in 
| circulation 


$120, 298, 895 








43, 702. 
ea’ 218" 637 
208, 631, 001 


~ 81, 236, 899 





9, 945. 710 


244, 864,935 | 1,292, 568,615 


$21.82.] 





se 56,510,511 $358, 219, 
76, 044, ; 
52, 668, 62 





96, 407,058 | 
a ee 88,116 
28, 886,947 | 
22,868,217 | 


4,034,416 | 





208,707,249 | 1,23 





per capita, $22.45.) 


$186, 754,217 | $376,540, 681 
91, 225, 437 


79, 779, 029 55, 48, 72 


: | 142,118,017 
| 48, 583, 865 

| 326, 667, 219 

276, 855, 208 





315, 873, 562 | 1,317,539, 143 


ee $654, 520, 335 
Gold certificates sai tocihiean iaibgnae aeamalie 
Standard silver eee 277, 445, 767 
Silver cer 
Subsidiar el ‘ 7,799 
United States notes , 681, 016 
National-bank notes 217, 788 

ED hc Rbtrihekhd cicbnieeebenasl 1,633, 412, 70. 
JULY 1, 1888. 
Population, 59,974,000; circulation per capita, $22.88.] 

Gold coin, including bullion in 

Treasury - ..- ‘ onal $705, 818, 855 


id certificat 
ndard silver dk 
er certificate 








Subsidiary silver _.........-......... 76, 406,376 
United States notes : 4 016 
National-bank notes R21 





ONE diesen 


JULY 1, 1889 
Population, 61,289,000; 











rculation per « 


$190, 473, 247 


$193, 610,172 
53, 879, 406 
26, 044, 062 
38, 680, 976 


7,065, 541 


319, 270, 157 








"25,124, 672 
30, 241, 825 
4,158, 330 | 





278,310,764 | 1,380,361, 649 


apita, $22.82.] 


"26,248, 317 


2» 792 718 


71. 992) 039 
4. 365, 838 





334, 688, 977 
181, 604, 937 


Gold coin, ix ! g bulli in 
ere $680. 063. 505 
ty d certif PD oweccecnestoesnennens @ . 
er « 47,093 
= er ¢ ° seccece . 
Subsidiary s Y 76, 601, 836 
nited ‘ _ eee 846, 631,016 
I 1al-bar 211, 378, 963 
Total ine ; a 1, 658, 672, 413 
JULY 1, 1890 
Population, 62,622,250; circulation ] 
Gold including bullion in 
Treasury os $695, 563, 029 
G f ; 5 
St lay * dollars Se), O83, 304 
Silve ‘ 
Subs v 
L ex notes 
Total Ls intial 1,685, 12 3, 429 
JULY 1, 1891. 
[Population, 63,947,000; circulation per capita, $23.42.] 
Gold c including lion in 








44,848, 700 


228, 417 





167, 927, 974 


1,677, 794, 044 





5, 085 | 
iit cnaedsinnhiuaineiaseaie B07 , 23E 


346,631,016 | 


$407,319, 163 
120, 063, 069 
58, 826,179 





22 462,940 





| "39. 629, 480 58.5 
9, 879,713 40, 348. 
8,473, 656 343, 207, 
5,706,928 | 162,221, 046 








“180, 353, 37 | 1,497, 440, 707 
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Statement showing the amounts of money in the United States, etc.—Continued, 
JULY 1, 1892. 
[Population, 65, 191 000; circulation per capi ta, $24.56.] 











iGeneral stock T Hi 1d in . 
of money |27easury 8S! «mount in 
! in United assets of the sirculatio: 
Rteton Govern- | @rcu ation, 
eer ment. 
Gold coin, including bullion in 
i cnc seinb his iieciv ahaa $114, 612,892 | $408, 56 
I a eels ei et a 141, 
Standard silver dollars.............-. | 5, 834, 520 | 56,8 
Silver certificates. _..... sai tee liaiieenh aoe a 826, 608 
Subsidiary silver ........-.. ‘ "14, 227, 774 68, 7 
Treasury notes of 1890._..._.. : 8, 453, 379 98, 
United States notes-... 346, 681, ‘016 7,281,112 | 909, 
cy certificates, act June B, 
ee + menenielighis . —— 29, 840,000 
National bank notes isk eigenen 172, 683, 850 | 5,462,338 | 167,221,517 


1, 752,219,197 | 150,872,010 


| 


1,601, 847,187 


*Previously currency certificates have been included with United States 


| notes. 


391, 110, 549 7, 857,028 
Stiver certiGenteg, ..... -. gin diaiiideiaall cece el li te aa cael ; 
ubsidiary silver -. pe nacatennenil 77,415,128 | 11, 945, 257 
n _ asury notes of 1890. a il ia 147, 190, 227 6, 334, 613 
United States notes sutiniaaeiiniine aaa 346, 681, 016 | 15, 906, 590 
Currency certificates, act June 8, | 
i 17? Oe A Ee aa 


JULY 1, 1893. 
[Population, 66,456,000; circulation per capita, $24.03.] 


Gold coin, including 
Treasury - 
Gold cert 


Standard silver dollars 


bullion in | 
| $507, 697,685 | $96,519, 883 





National-bank notes. “4.043, 906 


142, 107,227 | 1,596, 701.245 


JULY 1, 1894 
[Population, 67,740,000; circulation per capita, $24.52.) 


bullion in j 








Gold coin, including 
Treasury Senki aenene wnmmmnlantll $627, 293,201 | $64,976,622 | $495,976, 730 
cx d certificates _- eaneie an ‘. : 66, 339. 849 
Standard silver dollars.............. 395,415,615 15, 860, 217 2. 564, 662 
CC  ..,”,  e a a Me a ‘ 826. 990. 736 
Subsidiary silver ‘ awaken 76, 249, 925 17, 738, 968 | 58,510,957 
Treasury notes of 1890. | 152, 584, 417 17,902,988 | 134.681. 429 
United States notes. -. 346, 681, 016 21,156,414 266. 589. He 
Currency certificates, act June 8,1872 - ; | 58,955, 000 
National-bank notes. ................ | 206,854,787 6,635,044 | 200. 219.743 
a ai os ie ene | 1, 805, 078, 961 144,270, 253 | 1,660,808, 708 


JULY 1, 1895. 
[Population, 69,043,000; circulation per « 


capita, $23.20.] 


Gold coin, including bullion in 
NE i iain aduae an nebbiiete $636, 256,023 | $108,236,753 | $479, 637,961 
told certiticates .......- ne om ‘ sali 18, 38], 300 





Standard silver dollars 401,688,649 | 20,079,665 51. 986.043 
Silver certificates --... 7 ee | 319, 622, 941 
Subsidiary silver SS 76, 954, 434 | | 60, 350,014 




















Treasury notesof 1890 ...........--. : 146, 088, 400 115, 943, 16 
United States notes-_-..... 846,681,016 | } 263, 648, 985 
Currency certificates, act June 8, 1872 Re ag 2 E 45, 445, 000 
National-bank notes.........-...-- 211,691,085 | 4,737,984 9065, 953. 051 
| 
EE andes -takigeentitiennenll 1,819, 359,557 | 217,391,084 | 1,601,968, 473 
| 
JULY 1, 1896. 
70,365,000; circulat ion per capita, $21.41.) 
Gold coin, including bullion in oak 
GUNN id cna: adi nn bcceneiianain $590, 597,964 | $102, 494,781 | $454,905, 064 
Gold cert ifice tes sucess eneecee ‘ . aie : ws, 119 
Sta ndard silver CN LIT 422, 049, 719 39, 266, 624 52, 116, 904 
nm I : ee 39), 657, 1 
SE eae 75, 971, OT 15, 767, 056 G0), 204, 451 
lreasury notes of 1800 _............-. | 129,683,280 | 84,638,033 U1), Ob, wd 
United States notes................ | 346, 681, 016 90,541,148 2224, 240, 805 
Currency certificates, ac tJune8, 1872)...___. oes 31, 800, OW 
National-bank notes -............... | 226,000, 547 10, 832, 425 215, 168, Lx 
EN ob kcwnde beccntiteleowetes 1, 799,975,083 | 208,540,067 | 1,506, 434,906 
cary 2 ie ae oer = 
JULY 1, 1397. 
[P< pulation, 71, 704,000; circ ulation per capita, & 87.) 
Gold coin, including bullion in 

ES crntereminvscoces baleen $695, 239,016 | $141,363, 989 

GR BEE IND cin ie eo contcentncces eae ae : : alent 

Standard silver dollars .....-. : --| 441, 722, 904 31,933, 311 

enn eGR, ties eee nes usmle ne eae amaane 

Subsidiary silver BPR | 95. 818,369 | 16,201,960 

Treasury notes of 1890 ......- -----| 114, 867, 280 $1, 397, 763 

United States notes.........__. 346, 681, 016 89, 766, 304 

Currency certificates, act June 8, 1872)............-.-|.--.---------- 

National-bank notes................-. | 230. 668, 084 “6, 128, 683 


265, 787 100 
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Statement showing the amounts of money in the United States, etc.—Continued. | Statement showing the amounts of money in the United Slates, ete.—C 









































JULY 1, 1898. JULY 1,1 continued. 
[Population, 73,060,000; circulation perc apita, $25.15.] > ee ; re 
—_ —— ae _ ean General stock ,,.°* vod) 
. y Held in of money 2s a Ay + in 
a stock Treasury al : in Unitea “™ a 
of money | assets of the Amount in States ( 1 
in United ("Gov circulation. oT ment. 
States. ew | socantelilannipetilneieljiltimnahtaaiapacinaenl 
ment. 
HS an — United States notes.... | $346,681, 016 $23, 004, 471 $313, 971, 545 
. . 2 - . ( ancy certi icates, ac J ne 8, 187: a ‘) 
Gold coin, including bullion in saa ili Wedsm tothe oate i Par 309, 640, 444 9, 525, 332 2 
TORRE » 5acnc anh nsemren cxecccee $861, 514,780 | $167,752, 728 | 57, 950, 468 ’ eee P 
GOld COP atin aEs inde onentenctbiessnssnicssendleanegsggnescacl 35, 811, 589 Total 2 299 7) B73 | O84 BAD OTH 
Standard silver dollars.............. 600, 148, 579 | 11,534,103 | 58,482, 966 nae tae eT eee eee ; 
Silver COrtMOMNO cece ccs auc. cnacccfoaconn<s Ce Tea |! - 
Subsi@laty Giese snsercceresccncspece 76, 127 7,610 i “12,070, 690 | 64, 056, 920 JULY 1, 1901. 
Treasury notes of 1890..............- 101, 207. 280 2,900,843 | 98,806, 437 [Population, 77,754,000; circulation per capita, $27.98.) 
United States notes.................. 346, 681, 016 | 86, 546, 904 | 284,500,022); ' voit Dales site os teeta es ee ere =e 
Currency certificates, act June 8, 1872........ ee ae 25, 565, 000 
National-bank notes................. 227, 900, 177 | “4. 909. 189 222,990,988 | Gold coin, including bullion in 
— — - — ER Si at teen nenncbncanien ... $1, 124, 639,062 | $247,811, 938 $629 105 
Rabel «once asaakee ak es 2 O73, 574, 442 235, 714,547 | 1, 837, 859, 806 | Gold certificates. .................... 24 ) 
| | Standard silver dollars_....... j 520, 399, 41 23, $35, 062 G ; 
— ’ ee a SE eer OOreeneen.........<. { } 
JULY 1, 1899. PRG GERVON .... accccccnce can 89 Ss, | 10,587,557 t 
> Treasury notes of 1890 dlc 7,7 258, 42 
{I opulation, 14,488,000; circulation ‘Pe r capita, $25.58.] ___ | United States notes.....---7” o48' ¢ 681 O16 16. 685 G10 omy’ (as a0 
= , ee io | a | Currency certificates, act June, 1872 ‘ 
Gold coin, including bullion in | | | National-bank notes......... 353, 821, 502 | 8, 631, 386 {5 5 
PreMERT «s.adp aeubedilastie win cmwin $679, 7 38, 050 | 
Gold cores a a Be ee Be 32' 655, 919 NE ieraendbpichindinwcinetpundbaiticieatiia 2, 483, 147,292 | 307,760,015 | 2,175,387, 277 
Standard silver dollars.............. | 4 J 61. 481, 426 
Silver certificates... .c<cocccccoccconie 402,136,G17 | ~~ avs 
Subheeey Ge ee f j 69, 085, 824 APRIL 1, 1 - , 
Treasury notes of 1890...........- 93. 518. 280 5 | 92.561, 764 | Population, 18,777,000; circulation per capita, $28.59 
United States notes......- ioc . ;| 846, 681, 016 308, 351, 642 a — . —— 
( urrency certificates, act June 8, Se Ua ; 20, 275,000 | ¢, win. incindinge hnilion in 
National-bank notes................. . 241, 850, 871 | * 545, 432 237, 805, 439 | 5 includ ~ 2 ; ond ae $1, 178,540,790 | $244, 858, 050 . 
oe F eG | Gold certificates ee Qj 
Tote 2c: acces tkekenwcutl | 2, 16 0, 098, 905 | 286 022, 024 1, 904, 071,881 | = ae a r dollars...... 535, 113. 305 19, 351, 261 45% 
einen nasa anuneitiaabindisate SS | ane =o erti if Pinson cnwenn : ; : oe 
ae fae 19 Subsidiary silver - sien iehaahes 98, 417, 944 10, 725, 509 , 43 
wt dghriag Treasury notes of Sendai 383, 968, 000 $1,881 1.1 
(Populat ion, 76,295,220; circulation perce apita, $26.04.) United States notes_....._....- 346, 681,016 9, 987,171 236, 698.845 
—— ———_—— Pen - Currency certificates, act June 8, 1872). __. : 
i y ; « 5 - 22 « on 248 225 17 
Gold coin, including bullion in | National-bank notes - ..........-..-- 857, 476, 403 9, 141, 233 848, 385, 174 
PAS Q4 2c > hf 79 4m . ~ a - = ome 
ie a cert wpnassnnnnsnens one noeees $1, 084, 3 406 | mae, 086 eu a ton Gib Total ...... 2, 546,192,462 | 294,145,105 | 2,252,047, 357 
St silver dollars 490, 104, 027 | 15, 749, 107 6,,36 | —$—$__ _ 
Sils or weakens 1s ee eee oe ee 408, 465, 574 NotTe.—For re de ‘mption of outs tanding certificates an exact equivalent in 
Subsidiary silver 82, 863, 742 | 6, 702, 754 | 76, 160,988 | amount of the appropriate kinds of money is held in the Treasury, and is 
Treasury notes of 1890 76, 027, 000 723, 058 | 75, 308, 942 not included in the account of money held as assets of the Government 


APPENDIX O. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Washington, D. C., 


Statement of the assets and demand liabilities of the Treasury, showing the available cash balance at the end of each month from October, 1893, to 
[The balance in national bank de P ositories to the credit of United States disbursing officers is no ot included in this statement. | 






































March 22, 1 


August, 1896, 





Assets. October, 1898. | November, 1893.| December, 1893., January, 1894. February, 1894.% March, 1894. 
Gold: | | 
Coin. ...... crew encase coeneen cocececceccrceceweccceecess $66,616, 898.73 | $70,211, 506.25 | $73, € 4,284.12 | $65,490,319.28 | $107,029,805.00 | $116, 223, 428.86 
- EF EIS BE LR R RATE | 96, 657, 272.53 90,910, 621.84 |  84,679,495.01 |  77,175,275.09 | 70,432,902. 49 60, 232,615. 77 
eliver: 
| «Doliagt. .....0sgepieie bad aibaetitestadiadednwespiecod | 360, 606, 732. 00 860, 906, 628. 0 | 961, 463,188.00 | 363,597,057.00 | 364, 758,231.00 365. 907.73 
ulbniilegs Gani eG ee 12, 667, 195. 46 11, 418,708.46 | 11, 689, 466.53 15, 982, 847. 12 16, 594, 888. 21 17, 073, 3 
: BOGS, wines coundeaine a a ee eT 126, 261,553.41 | 127, 262,267.05 | 127,207,874.23 | 127,215,170.89 | 127,216, 956.83 27, 220, § 
-aper: 
Urstied Simi lasik on dain ocbscenitinns 24, 788, 987. 81 85, 412, 344.31 | 44, 139, 202. 22 47,802, 190.06 53, 070, 488. 36 | 56.089. 659. 69 
Treasury notes of 1890 -.............. gute Sdavaditeh paltinbinde 1, 916. 606. 00 2. 1 223.00 1, 194, 884. 00 2,315, 506. 00 11, 962, 418. 00 11. 583. 462. 00 
Goll core a 115, 860.00 149, 090. 00 7 75,590. 00 78, 350.00 106, 490, 00 | 137,310.00 
SE VOP CON ii itil ne dcciiieaitpiiatisied ad wei %, 727, 22.00 5, 716, 507.00 5, 038, 854. 00 6, 758, 196. 00 6, 942, 257.00 | 8. 755. 240.00 
Currency certificates ...... Re eee ee ss” ee * 00; 000. 00 120, 000. 00 40, 000. 00 ) ae 360, 000. 00 
Ott National-bank motes .....c0cccccscccccccsseesescecece } 11,566, 766.14 12, 808, 547.34 12, 357, 628, 44 14, 526, 887. 34 12, 640, 479. 04 | 10, 758, 808, 64 
1er: j 
Boule, GiGi cn cegawaninene 3,073, 558. 07 492, 849, 28 14,105.17 190, 596. 46 168, 074.99 7.510. 81 
Minor GUN, GER cuiaseiahoreniphigss seh apeecrresesce 889, 976. 76 928, 809. 34 | 939, 084. 39 1, 107, 362. 29 1, 26, 293. 89 1, 266; 775.73 
Deposits in national banks to credit of Treasurer | _ se & 
TERI I | 12,817,531.13 12,111, 046. 89 | 11, 562,375.98 | 11, 767, 562. 28 11, 362, 542. 06 11. 310, 770. 94 
AGRIC EE tecdntiecahsad cateno ccwtianuies 725, 808, 206. Ot 781, 132, 148. 76 | 783, 976, 082, 09 | 733,497,319.81 | 783,511, 916.87 | 787, 026, 791. 33 
DEMAND LIABILITIES a ho co * 
Gold curtiiow bees cite dae eee cow ds is oecrerbonciewtcm ice 79, 005, 169. 00 78,312, 169.00 77, 487, 769.00 77, 093, 769.00 71, 042, 219.00 70, 4, 219.00 
Silver cartlQnit iis femal cAkk diedalss mii annacduennsil 883, 444,504.00 | 334,138,504.00 | 834,584,504.00 | 336,919,504.00 | 338,061,504. 00 938° 902" 504.00 
Curremey COpURBIIIN gosto es cs cee | 22. 425,000. 00 $3, 825, OU. 00 39, 085, 000. 00 44, 975, 000. 00 47, 805. 000.00 53, 0 780" 00.00 
TTORGUEY TOUR a hence mnecademnl 152,735, 188.00 | 153, 453, 629.00 153, 160, 151.00 153, 070, 908. 00 153, 001, 184. 00 152, 900, 317.00 
National bank 5 per cent fund. .....-............-sseaes 7,173, 546. 78 6, 465, 957. 78 6, 817, 305. 42 6, 358, 057. 18 6, 766, 973. 37 3, O84, 622. 65 
ling checks and drafts..................-.----- 5, 879, 005. 13 4, 470, 492. 83 4, 253, 180. 89 8, 842, 781. 23 5, 510, 342. 85 | 600.13 
1g Officers’ balances .........-...2-...---+s0s-+- | 17,596, 882.85 21, 804, 882. 28 23, 342,001. 83 21, 052,173.33 18, 620, 560. 42 | 74 
‘ounts, ete - Sa ae 5, 252° 617. 43 3, 961, 896. 99 4, 870, 474. 53 6, 103, 027.18 4, 041, 768. 26 4.513, 823. 63 
>» balance, including the gold reserve. .-.------| 102, 204, 201. 85 95, 199, 616. 88 90, 375, 555. 42 me. 84, 082, 099. 89 138, 662, 364. 97 133, 950, 025.18 
RCI Sa slalede et slehen os-cicsecdaitllngsanam a 725, 806, 205, 04 731, 132, 148. 76 733, 976, 082. 09 o 7188, 497, 319. 81 | 783, 511, 916. 87 787, 026, 791. 33 
Assets Agel, 1894. May, 1804 June, 1894. he July, 1894. August, 1804. (September, 1894 
ee char enmmentpaiiiie ames ented cca notjeantail 
} 
told: | 
CORR osniisis cians acme tals en atk ot le $116, 475,990.13 | $100, 000, 110.40 | $86,605, 122.63 73, 872,012.20 | $76, 944, 532. S | $79,602,339. 48 
n Bul... gc pee hes ae 53, 716, 467.50 48, 067, 706. 18 44, 612, 310. 92 47. 050,824.21 | 43,941, 337.40 | 44, 063, 417.44 
ver: | 
Dotbee oie oa SP Ae eh 966, 677,908.00 | 967,380,338.00 | 368, 141,831.00 | 368, 796, 668.00 | 368,901, 724.00 366, 900, 165. 00 
SUN cei ee en 17, 502, 119. 92 17, 582, 973. 42 17, 889, 531. 49 7, 970, 260. 83 | 17, 720, 835. 32 16, 809, 713. 27 
BAM... ss cuca eesti gets kk we eceeee| 127, 228,496.88 | 127,231,643.49 | 127, 267,346.67 | 127, 113, 753.47 | 126,454, 771.15 126, 104, 474. 57 


*United States hate sold this month, $50,000,000, 5 per cent loan of 1904; amount realized, $58,660,917.63. 
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Statement of the assets and demand liabilities of the Treasury, showing the available cash balance at the end of each month, etc.—Continued. 


Assets. | April, 1894. 


Paper: 
yatbeG BAsGss GGOEE ooo con cv ccne cecccnnectse seansesten 
SIE MOSER EE BEOD ccencn csaessconcccnnevseshubbes 
Gold certificates. .....-. 
RN EOD ... .nvenuonncton vennmiibaeanenmnde | 
IIS inns ctinninncinitvwninendep eeaeaivateaal | 
OOD g-cncnctnitenbhobeneneesyanbettn ied | 

Other } 
Bonds, interest, etc - 
Minor coin, etc -- ; ‘ siniededeimeiiia 
Deposits in national banks to credit of Treasurer 

of United States 


Aggregate - wb Sst enor thiililip dap tan tingnilaeabeaiaaattl apeietan 


eG ea oi. 5 cent cndnnnbbvinebbaxeebseminmedace 
Silver certificates : had ntines iiibiace highacniialel 
y certificates ; ‘ 
ury notes of 1890 heheh Sainte eleentilann 
1 bank 5 per cent fund -..........-.- eco’ 
ta ng checks and drafts 
bursing officers’ balances 














ounts, et omnes 
balance, including the gold reserve 
ee Fa 
Assets 
Gold j 
Cc -<««eee 
I a alee eta 
Silver 
Dollars . i encase Sneeieceninadaied etabiiaadlianirnea a aia 
Subsidiary coin Se ee ee 
Bars , - as as aml 
Paper 
United States notes ee eee eee Oe eee OSes eee 
Treasury notes of 1890 
Gold certificates _ ‘ - i latte amine ei ee J 
Silver certificates ; prdclemeviiveteniticbants 
Currency certificates - jecianiicinsi ainarcnintinehe 
Nationa!-bank notes. ...........-...----..-- 
Other 
Bonds, interest, etc inenawaeaicn piiecd cadena 
ee ee 
Deposits in national banks to credit of Treasurer 
United States-_--. : sastilipaiiatininindantseienrdaeiidaeammdet 
Aggregate - dibanliiinns aeapailacnnn agit ehlnwaiptieks 
DEMAND LIABILITIES. 
Gold certificates sist dled auiahsiniia debian deideimpamtii 
Silver rt ‘ates ‘ viceditiniay doenmteieaitatenien tahenart taneeaailp teiinatinis 
Currency certificates i (ote enmaidiienmataniias = tenia } 
Treasury notes of 1890 .__.........------------ 
National-bank 5 per cent fund ..... nen 


ing thecks and drafts --...-. meiaihes Gah | 
soursi ing officers balances . soobebbpeheGetbbiedbaben 
y accounts, etc 


Available bals ance, including the gold. reserve. 








Aggregate one onesecésnhnseasen Lab onaodewheut 





| 

Assets 

' 

' 

Gold 

I ———_———————— ~b cccedbubebineesobedanandenanl 

Bullion cen midmibesinenhennnammaaal sousemmntes 

Silver 

Dollars aa le alma ilellee eee 

Subsidiary coin. ........-..- sacbuspimabueviansnaaaaee 

Bars pebeitidicaewmadedetaal 
Pape 

United States notes aii f ——~ ott eee 

Treasury notes of 1890 ‘ =aeeeindiiel -| 






ificates nb cées baseusenebeenmeees 
tificates pe — se ee 





*y certificates Seiki bie teehee oh oar | 
ul-hank notes woaeidhen einen cee 
Bon a 8 "Ee 
ares moaiienlp tenia 
Deposits in National banks to credit of Treasurer. 
Ce CI int nv acts tbvetneeniantnenseambeses 


Aggregate ocr dlieraron tintin slant dda 


DEMAND LIABILITIES. | 


G@oid BOOB . 2 ncnc cose -0ce ooeses ow osse munnedeceaseente 
i } 
c ncy the : i 

i? uryv not is - ee alia ina 
National bank 5 per cent fund.-...........---.----------] 
Outstanding checks and drafts .............------s-00--- j 





$62, 237, 327.80 
















850, 000, 00 











April, 1895. 





5, 692, 333. 00 


, 899, 226. 41 


can 


, 126, 109. 69 


, 220, 822. 91 


, 641, 959. 00 
3, 245, 504. 00 
3, 435, 000. 00 


7, 3, 0.2 66 | 3, 219° 054. 76 


May, 1894. June, 1894, 


76,000,927.00 | $77,908, 644. 71 





2’ 605, 052. 00 17, 722, 408. 00 
41. 65 0.00 43, 490. 00 
, 702, 545. 00 10, 054, 123. 00 


120, 000. 00 300, 000. 00 


, 520, 998. 34 6, 598, 893. 09 


208, 394. 87 11, 487. 80 


, 251, 831. 31 1, 262, 186. 77 
, 9390, 312. 83 12, 709, 114. 23 


779, 729,482.84 |  771,126,490.31 


39, 416, 199.00 66, 387, 899. 00 
9, 662, 504.00 337,148, 504. 00 
370, 000. 00 | 59, 235, 000. 00 


12, 584. 417.00 
6, 840, 308. a 





951 621.31 
117,584, 436.13 


771, 126, 490. 31 


*m ber,1894.* December, 184 


8 045, 401. 95 $91, 879, 019. 91 
3, 305, 066. 06 47, 727, 334.14 


364, 537, 659.00 
14, 483, 636.17 





25° 951'523.00 | 125'014'161.23 


9, 770, 527. 23 81, 919, 157.53 


28, 369, 950. 00 
58, 960. 00 
5, 846, 720. 00 
1, 960, 000. 00 
4, 759, 972.19 








1,370.00 
2, 420. 00 


169, 283. 49 


160, 92. 2 12, 247.92 

, 169, 923. 67 | 1, 104, 196. 42 

, B45, 843. 67 11, 145, 088. 37 

789, 087 , 409. 82 778, 818, 102. 88 

7, 269.00 53, 420, 869. 00 

504.00 | 336,924,504.00 
5,000.00 | 48. 965,000.00 | 


9, 070. 00 150, 823, 731. 00 
3, O64. OF | Scan ie 
30, 597.41 3, 399, 502. 5 

, 929. 65 20,711, 287. 2 35 


| 
, 369.79 | 8,816, 039. 9 
, 605.90 | 158, 837, 579.99 
789,087,409.82 | 778, (818, 102. 88 
May, 1895. June, 1895. 


, 265, 610. 58 $99, 147, 913. 69 


3, 425, 386. 95 56, 746, 017. 77 


70, 464, 649. 00 371, 306, 057.00 
5, 589, 443. 05 16, 552, 844. 91 
24, 528, 558. 54 124, 479, 848. 55 


79, 742, 948. 12 81, 571, 560. 39 
, 089, 473. 00 


30, 109, 692. 00 
102, 390. 00 
9, 162, 752. 00 


190, 000. 00 850, 000. 00 


54, 233. 65 14, 649. 39 


12, 058, 951. 40 











8, 390.00 | 


4,648, 489.31 | 


1,119, 530.10 | 





July, 1894. August, 1894. 


$82, 116, 791. 07 $82, 905, 912. 58 





22, 528, 599.00 27, 598, a8. 00 
103, 470. 00 34, 730. 00 
12, 027, 766. 00 13, 492; 527.00 


260, 000. 00 720, 000. 00 | 


4,895, 465. 01 5,597, 162. 11 
189, 279.51 | 

1,863, 151.74 | 1,48, 496.51 
| 


12, 511, 184.08 12, 382, 143.18 


770, 799,225.07 | 778, 870,853.46. 
66, 050,699.00} 65, 708,699.00 


336, 519, 504. 00 338,710, 504.00 | 


61, 955, 000. 00 58, 785, 000. 00 


6.00 152, 151, 369. 00 

. 545. 25 7, 900, 680. 50 | 
"348. 666. 55 4.504. 424. 36 

19° 006, 791. 80 19, 002, 020. 46 | 
4° 178,540. 44 4, 375, 048. 87 
119, 065, 352. 08 127, 148, 097.27 
770, 799, 225. 07 778, 370, 853. 46 


January, 18%. | February, 1895. 


$51 , 343, 230. 07 $94, 065, 558. 32 


46, 010, 546. 20 44, 527,721.82 
366, 753, 119. 00 368, 177, 389.00 | 
15, 481, 586. 18 16, 131, 144. 55 
124, 852, 679. 27 124, 551, 374. 21 


89, 681, 673. 30 | 
33,571, 316. 00 


837" 060. 00 80, 100. 00 | 
7, 329, 232. 00 7, 291, 089. 00 | 
8, 620, 000. 00 430,000.00 | 
6, 333,175.41 | 5, 154, 292.61 | 

126, 491. 87 65, 787. 52 


1, 200, 485. 36 1, 245, 347. 25 


10, 982, 823. 96 11, 880, 738. 65 


757, 623, 418. 62 794, 748, 757. 98 


52, 984, 869. 00 51, 587, 869.09 
$33, 796, 504. 00 333, 107,594.00 


41, 245, 000. 00 37, 355, 000. 00 | 
705, 157.00 | 


159, 751,541.00 li 
6, 988, O11. 87 
2,912, 763. 69 4,083, 806.59 
19, 795, 820. 61 27,890, 567.25 
4,545, 104.26 4,318, 108.11 

144, 608, 304. 19 178, 197, 586.12 


794, 748, 757. 98 





7, 508, 164. 91 


757 62 


757, 623, 418. 


July, 1895. August, 1895. 


} 
$94, 702,556.53 | $89, 202,384.18 
60, 651, 509. 26 60, 208, 542. 09 


871, 542, 513.00 370, 704, 876. 00 
16, 532, 936.17 16, 055, 742. 73 
124, 670, 700. 56 124, 687, 226, O4 


75, 331, 688. 72 99, 144, 262. 91 
81, 485, 899. 00 35, 058, 618. 00 
219, 330. 00 209, 820. 00 
10, 577, 386. 00 7,741, 248. 00 
120, 000, 00 530,000, 00 
5, 642, 487. 81 7, 600, 590. 91 
237 , 636. 6D 74,411.53 

1, 182, 116. 82 1, 233, 122. 96 
11, 057, 301. 47 10, 630, 443.53 


f "891, 200, 90 ~ 807, 845, 606. 52 


, 755, 000. 00 
, 044, 280.00 | 146, 088 
7, 908, 9638. 07 7, 762, 





919. 85 





48, 469, 959.00 | 
ee ae 


400.00 | 


1,926, 177.63 | 





808, 954, 061. dt 823, 080, 783. 89 


48, 336, 909. 00 49, 299, 909. 00 
330, 982, 504. 00 831, 513, 594. 00 


57,040, 000. 00 77, 085, 000. 00 | 
145, 490, 280. 00 144, 495, 280. 00 | 


7,829, 015. O1 8,571, 257. 42 
8, 062, 360. 14 2,876, 491. 78 


182, 753.12 | 


84, 692, 758. 05 | 
36, 455, 457.00 | 





| 
|\September, 1894. 


$79, 397,535.17 
30, 113, 893. 00 
55, 260.00 

9, 155, 785.00 
550, 000.00 
5,017, 747.74 


116, 164. 47 
1, 389, 524. 68 


11, 264, 017. 62 


T70, BAO, O87. 44 


64, 845, 699.00 
339, 676, 504.0) 
56, 805, 000. 0 
151, 609, 267 
7, 672,478.70 
7, 731, 142. #4 
19, 136.0 44 
3, 644, 2) 
119, 919, 719 


770, 540, 037. 44 


March, 1895 


$88, 098, 517. 42 


51, 387, 978. ¢ 


B69, 009, 182. 
16, 577, 510.7 
124, 673, 186. 74 


89, 745, 257 
28, 872,48 

S4. 660), OF 
7, 374, 748.00 
740, 000.00 


4, 449, 893. 01 


25,053. 4 
1, 200, 479.57 


11, 001, 976. (2 
798, 247 , 982.08 
7, 849.00 





Bd. ( 
565. 000, 00 
Li i), 830. 089, 00 
7, 165, 190.0 
8, 13), 199. 67 
21, 420, 583. 23 
5, 661, 255, 04 
187,917, 261. 1 





106 ( a) 
86. BON) 
, wh 
a pon (y 
6.01 { 












5. 748, 900.00) 
5 W4. U 


67 ald O00, 00 
143, 666, 280.0 
7, 765, 743. 
2 188, 386.23 
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Statement of the assets and demand liabilities of the Treasury, showing the available cash balance at the e end of eac h month, etc.—Continued. 
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—- sai | : 

Assets. April, 18%. | May, 1895. June, 1895. July, 18%. | August,18%. | September, 1895. 
ies $$ —$—____—_— — a — ont manele aachitniniaitaanl siete | = cami 

DEMAND LIABILITI£ES—continued. 
Disbursing officers’ balances .................--.-------- $19, 412,528.43 | $19,527,816.33 | $18,557,299. 62 $19, 92 29, 281. 08 $21, 883,085.39 | $23, 292, 255. 45 
Agency ac OO ee dnp erwubittnd n honed anaehe 4,589, 188.53 | 8, 998, 523. 27 4, 652, 262. 91 , 194, 18 1.69 3, 326,099. 81 | 3 752.7 96. 40 
Available balance, including the gold reserve-........- 180, 817, 916. 09 185, 370, 100. 47 195, 240, 153. 51 187" 149, 530. 57 184, 089, 156. 49 | 185, 405, 3638. 41 
AGETOGALS 2.22 cone nes cocese cece cccces ccconceecccees | 783, 553,917. 98 | 793, 391, 200. 90 807 , 346, 696. 52 "808, 954,061. 44 $23, 080, 783. 89 | 823, 632, 237. 94 

& 
® United States bonds sold this month, $50,000, 000 5 5 per cont loan of. 1904; amount realized, £58,719,710.20. 

» United States bonds sold this month, $62,315,400 4 per cent loan of 1925; amount realized, $55, 428,055.89, paid into the Treasury as follows: 
In FODPURlY <ocece ccce cece wesecccccocescen csegen case conse cece sccsesesccccceecesacec cccccs cocces cece ccccscccccoe cee Wibeudines STs F&F 
Tn MaPGR. doc cccseddedcnebcechwoaberodon Séncns c6cese custom sassocascaeseves outs occnee eden voce nen 50508 0555s Conces coccce asceseseessoese sradinitinddle cee ae 648, 808 4) 
In April nad bootie ain ASbS CaERR ede 6GShk 6060s dadbeb6s Ceased GOS edENeSEEOESOCOR SHUT GEeeSdededuSdNeHene’ Stecee Cocos eaeséueeSeozes a begaecs ° 2, 473, 17 Li 
In May - ....- -- 22 2 ee nnn ono e een eee er wenn nen ewww ene e eee ee nne eee e ec neen conn ence nen meee wees en eee eee e ene n ee en een ence eenees euae<e uceneecedeed 7, 04, O18 Ib 
In JUMO «coc ccccwkwandadsedsestwedas wo cnnbetnccesessesede 0608 uence Sancee Ss cess cence cesses Sadace wnccas cetececece ascceccces ccecccscesseses ‘ tind a 7,562, 688 OO 
In AUSUR .<ccccadadan anbadunb seerseddcone reese cncheatsncnsnswdne 4 eccwn eoees Cemmcgncedeuinnse cecccccocowscses coco scus cocccccacecssasesusec xatuaka ; S11, 812 27 
The... cle ee ana Dhaai abe eden ent dh adds dames Obbdieindande Seedacdsined ccdndueebedeccanccns dhic paceusBeuededenteessoncse ..-- 65,428,056. 89 

canis October, November. | December, January, February, March, 
Assets. | 1895. 18%. ° 1895. 1896. 1896.8 1896, 
Gold | 
Colt . . oso ccsend seein nade Dae Ghbaneatedes étccnsandees $88, 951, 326. 66 | $83, 977,079.10 $83, 378, 502. 24 $84, 225,418.64 | $140,874,514. 61 $142, 851, 046. 69 
Bel HOR . . ocscvacieie dha saeucusaedbel saeeudnueta | 54, 400,512. 26 5, 500, 866. 22 29, 820,815. 43 5, 467, 9387.93 26, 821, 483. 85 20, 054, 668. 17 
Sily m | | ' 
” Delinge.... susseneeieiietnnti dat chil ces atthe dteecules | $64,935, 217.00 364, 528,596.00 364,083,702.00 | 366,659,953.00 | 369,273,688.00 
Subsidiary coin .....-- Sinise thm bbowinetuninds jan 13, 426, 420. 73 13, 082, 387.08 12, 764, 321.05 14, 186, 736. 99 14, 820, 486. 28 
DATE ...cocceds badees Es eebunbonecsnnceberwnncedpuet ! 124,721, 501.14 124, 608, 758.75 124, 612,531.78 124,575, 128.69 | 123,171,285. 73 | 
Paper: | | | | 
United Gig intncns cacddcecces cscs vesdannecs i 64,7 q 768,519.00 115, 826, 143.00 | 00), 985, 176. 00 06, 222, 443. 00 14, 392, 534. 00 
7,604, 725.99 | 111, 1s 5,143 1 17 1 443 ] 
TreABETy ME EE hedtedbat utes cncgcnepwéanawande | 28, 565, 611.@) 24, 322,958.00 22,044, 511.00 | 27, 108,095. 00 | 30, 644, 730. 00 82, 352, 314. 00 
Gold ogee ee de isis vcncvsancutssmered | f . 00 107,910. 00 168, 450.00 | 131, 140.00 | 651, 470. 00 583, 2 
Silver CGRG iti Gerbcedccnnesssdcccnweaunemewer .00 8, 471,611.00 9, 625, 856. 00 | 14, 380, 165. 00 | 11, 831,561.00 | 11. 298, 078. 00 
C POT Ma a ailckcecntes 20600646 Seema .00 2, 800, 000. 00 2,845, 000. 00 | 320,000. 00 245,000.00 | 220,000, 00 
N aaloonl ES sin caddies heel | 6,5 5m 23" 602. 28 6,391, 746.08 | 7,068, 136.78 | 10, 409, 649. 58 8, 630,537.88 | 7,110, 997.73 
— Tr | | 
ondie, IGG, GI Gai dala ctteta sue suds bedndaus viens 122, 255. 07 86,169.15 | 82,079. 36 | 273, 750. 02 66, 329.49 | 40, 888.17 
Mi NOP COM, O80 :..-.ocndsocsancns cones secseesestccceese 1, 124, 235. 94 1,080, 783.3 1,048, 728.75 | 1,081, 771. 32 1, 168, 744. 24 1, 148, 966. 89 
De »posits in national banks to the credit of Treas- | | | | 
urer Of Ge TIRING MONS oc cn ieccccccccecseuccoecs 10, 077 , 662.19 | 10, 307 , 023. 87 | 475, 132. 20 10, 815, 371. 00 20, 643, 836. 05 23, 102, 355. 20 
Agareditiits cactsmtennie elite on xuinantomieorcel | 807,958,578, 26 797, 019, 407.46 | sa 299.59 | 770,565,293.17 | 855,061,110.13 | 871,060, 308. 38 
DEMAND LIABILITIES. Ta Tey. +. F 
Gold cortienOee:: cssectebeticd bana dtlibiekandccuscecbuitadietdie | 50, 585, 889.00 50, 341, 889.00 | §), 099, 889. 00 49, 978, 989. 00 44, 384, 489. 00 43, 822. 469.00 
Silver Cortaegeel . csdbisldsuetbdas kboewe «ones Geucentons | 842, 409,504.00 344, 327, 504. 00 345, 702,504.00 | 345, 994, 504.00 344, 377, 504. 00 B48, 325, 594.00 
CUITENCY COPUMINE cfadlinis cis Gadus bsscicncdidbgocscuad | 57,015, 000. 00 48, 735, 000. 00 34, 450, 000. 00 29, 245, 000. 00 33, 070, 000. 00 34, 680, 000,00 
Treasury notes of 1890 ..................------ ieee 141, 092, 280.00 | 130,583, 280.00 | 137, 771,280.00 | — 137,824,280.00 | 136, 719,280.00 136, 081, 280. 00 
National-bank 5 per cent fund......................-...- 8, 250, 722. 82 8, 142, 980. 95 7, 835, 379.38 | 8, 024.18 | 7, 481, 930. 58 8, 155, (54. 68 
Outstanding checks and drafts.......................... | , 823, ORB. 84 3, 189, 812. 32 2, 834, 026. 06 2, 683, 9 41 | 2, 848, 525. 2, 988, 055. 45 
Disbursing officers’ balances ..............-....-.----.-- 92’ , 11, 553. 73 22, 327, 435. 80 21, 463, 647. 01 21,191,5 19 19, 494, 472. 75 
AZONCY GCCOUME Gee bas dob ban ebsh bibs s6s dnick ocdcivecoce | 3. $22, 601. 39 2,965, 118. 77 5, 598, 373. 22 | 4, 957, —y & 4. 118 Lf Bl. 5, $21, 124.19 
Available balance, including the gold reserve........-- 179; 947, 998. 48 177, 406, 386. 62 178, 027,200.92 | 171,591, 778.27 262, 707, 006. 65 | 271, 641, 748. 36 
Aggregnhe 2st ti ce ees | 807, 958, 578. 26 | 797,019, 407.46 | 783, 782,290.59 | 770,565,290.17 | 855,061,110.13 | 871, 060, 308. 38 
—————= i — —aa ——<— = = — — — = — 

Assets. April, 1896. | May, 1896. | June, 1896. : July, 1896. | August, 1896. September, 1896. 
eee | eR Cmte Cae. Slay | — so.) ee ae 
Gold 

COIN. . ...«6sitheeanmuneie eee eamiietia ss tila oh dl cbdabaae | $135, 594,838.09 | $118, 644,283.02 | $111, 803,339.78 $119, 371,283.51 | $106,561, 113.97 |-............-. 
SULIBON . . » « gauss Sun eeneenminns Aaeksacku natn ienid nec anne } 82,851, 621. 22 82, 662, 859. 89 82, 217,024.13 30, 640, 941. 22 33, 264, 086. 12 
Silver 
Dollars... ...cusstisnind are og es ee 874, 187,554.00 876, 572, 499.00 378, 614, 043. 00 379, 852, 244. = CN aaa 
Subsidiary GoWlas soc bic <b acskoles ces aaa ie SD: Bate eae | 15, 459, 002. 77 15, 687, 424. 37 15, 730, 976. 22 16, 004, 144.5 15, 909, 800. 97 mitinalenl did 
p BOTS... .ncceninscniietne ee tee | 120,989, 560.19 119; 989, 914. 36 119, 053, 694. 73 118, 53, 758. 42 116, 681, 739. 67 ‘ 
aper: | 
United Staten QAM .. cocsnitechiscucssasccebettietidnta 109, 831, 635. 00 * 118, 261.00 121, 229, 658.00 109, 270, 478.00 OS 
Treasury ROMeN ar ee B2, 148, 255.00 3, 304, 774.00 84, 485,919.00 34, 394, 748. 00 85,478, 756.00 | 
Gold comtliaii Cn eee ie 764, 910. 00 687, a0. 00 497, 430.00 1,393, 710. 00 1,618, 550.00 |... 
SULVGR? OONURINIIIN cette 11,578; 091.00 10, 629; 424.00 11, 359, 995. 00 12, 375, 833.00 11, 464, 610. 00 jw 
Curredioy Gee Gime etn 365, 000. 00 240, 000. 00 150, 000. 00 610, 000. 00 GE ln wtecacsccwans 
on Naini. 7, 587, 157. 65 10, 002, 385. 00 10, 668, 619. 65 11, 933, 421.79 18, 815, 370. 29 |........ 
Other 
Bondle, Stare ee cide lace 107, 004. 67 143, 188. 75 21,938. 06 115, 500. 04 168, 408.43 |............... 
Minor Col, OUR i eciandh Sulbliahinedsiahs stares nied a aeaieblent 1, 186, 336. 52 1,181, 754. 77 1, 235, 643. 28 1, 160, 671.99 REE Chil ietin anivtinain-caciine 
Deposits in national banks to credit of Treasurer 
United Stnteiic. 3. cceswrnScen sine ona cscakenéan diebeuk 22,991,068. 30 | 16, 986, 226. 81 13, 088, 461.42 | 12, 674, 941. 55 12, 608, 187.97 |...... 
ASETOGUG «<0: ck vs chasibonnibeliiehes somsamineieaiel 865, 092, 084. 41 T 857, 800, 224. % | 850, 136,742.27 | 848,551, 75. 05 | 845, 877,019.02 |............ 
DEMAND LIABILITIES Pee oe met. ake Ot os 
ij 4 A oS | | 
Gold certifieates. wij 3s ee er ea a 43, 817, 469. 00 43, 649, 189. 00 42, 818, 189.00 40, 687,189.00 | 40,486, 189.00 |...... 
SUVCD CONCHIRIING ne a ere aa | 850; 4127504. 00 846, 042,504.00 | 842,619,504. 00 844, 082, 504.00 | 204, 504. 00 
WUFTONCY QGPGIEIIINI ac comeee tt int ee ee ae od 83, 295, 000. 00 33, 670,000.00 | _ 31,990,000. 00 42,150,000. 00 | >, OOO. OO 
Navona Y THOWOR CR Miia in ne sateen hanicateoge adie Secuibben 133, 069,280.00 | 181,385;280.00 | 129,683.280.00 | 128, 343, 2: 2380. 00 
‘\ational-bank 5 per cent fund. ..............ccseseeceoee 8, 140, 942. 75 8,504, 931. 85 | 8, 247, 486. 04 8, 109, 5 9, 338, 755. 70 
juistanding checks and drafts ...............-ce0s+---- 2,819, 473.79 2, 365, 447.13 8, 481, 077. 69 8;617, 575. 4 3, 470, 684. 99 
~ ur sing offie ers’ balances .......... ia: theSa Mates ccdldlessct 18, 343, 981. 64 19, 266, 117. 85 18, 049, 918. 23 20, 857,578.97 |} 21, 488,387.51 |.....- 
Age scncy accounts, ete. be ri 5, 102, 772. 49 4,738,544. 44 | 5,815, 190. 61 | 4, 595, 627.98 | 4, 125, 867. 29 fe 
Available balance, including the gold: reserve.....-.... 270, 090, 660. 74 267, 198, 210. 70 267, 432, 096. 70 256,158,472,40 | 245,346, 400.53 
Aggregate .sikcagced ei ae te es | 865, 092, 084. 41 e 857, 800, 224.97 | | 850, 136, 742. aT | 848,551, 775. 05 845, 377, 019. 02 |.....-.- 
“United States bonds sold this month, $100, 000,000 4 ] per cent loan of 1925; amount oe $111, 55,6 612 OT, | paid into the Treasury as follows: 
Dri iring the quarter ended March 81........................ I Se 0 ee adisaeabdenacccacuevens $106, 820, 349. 66 
PUR TN SE aa nt diud Lave Soudenimncedew a sectecebecdecdcedve+cacacaccncese £525,226. 41 
Total 


Sen Res EeE aw edebl ebddpwdsnenadnadnes ccccecse cocsceceescese coucceeese cove noes cacecccece Giuas wencas Haeveceucsee 111, 38), 612. 07 














APPENDIX P. 
CLEARINGS. 
and Financial Chronicle, J: 
Very naturally the records of bank clearings for 1901 partake 
of the charact the business conditions which prevailed in 
that year. The volume of trade during 1901 was of unsurpassed 


m the Commercial nuary 11, 1902.] 


er of 


magnitude. Stock exchange speculation, too, far exceeded that 
of the most active previous year, Atthe same time the year was 


marked by the carrying thro ugh of financial undert: king s of 


huge dimensions—the organization, for instance, of the United 
States Ste AC orporation, the p pace use by the Hill-Morgan people 
of the Burlington and Quincy, the acquisition by the Harriman 
Kuhn, as oe & Co. interests of the Southern Pacific, ete. Under 

these circumstances it was inevitable that the totals of clearings 
should ris previously unequaled proportions. The extent of 
the expansion will nevertheless be a surprise, we imagine. It 


phenomenal activity which 
twelve months. 
increase in clearings has 


furnishes striking testimony to the 
distinguished this period of 
It is hardly needful to say that the 
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| carried on. Here there had been a falling off the previous year 
| in the aggregate of exchanges as compared with the extraor dinar y 
total of 1899—13.4 per cent decrease. For 1901 there is an in- 
crease over 1900 of more than 50 per cent. Even outside of New 
York, however, where the clearings in 1900 had held their own, 
there is a gain of 16.5 per cent. For the whole country the addi- 
tion has been 37.5 per cent, which follows a loss of 8.5 per cent 
in 1900, but a gain of 36.6 per cent in 1899, of 20.2 per cent in 1898, 
and of 11.7 per cent in 1897 
In amount the 37.5 per cent addition of 1901 represents an in- 
crease of over thirty-two thousand million dollars, which figur 
will probably impress the reader more forcibly than mere words 
could do, The grand aggregate of the clearings for 1901 is one 
hundred and eighteen and one-half thousand million dollars, as 
against eighty-six thousand millions in 1900, ninety-four thousand 
ne in 1899, sixty-nine thousand millions in 1898, and fifty- 
en thousand millions in 1897. It will be observed that the 
t tal for 1901 is more than 100 per cent greater than that for 1897 
( nly four years before. As a matter of fact it is almost double 
the amount of every year preceding 1898, which shows how 1: up- 





been especially marked at this center, where so much of the | idly the country’s ac tivities have been expanding recently. The 
country’s speculation and so many of its financial operations are | f lowing is the clearings record back to 1880: 
CLEARINGS, 
Per cent in- Perc ent ir Per cent in 
, New York clear- | crease ( Clearings outside! crease (+) | m loaringa | crease (+) 
Yea ings. mr de | New York. | or de- | Total clea ao | or dé 
crease ( oi | crease ( | crease 
= |— ae r aa {__. eee ie 
1901 $79, 427, 685, 842 | +16.5 | $118, 525,834,548 7.5 
1900 52, 634, 201, 86: 4 6 86, 205, 688, 683 85 
1Seo 0, 761, 791, +23.9 94, 178, 089, 233 36.6 
, 971, 782, 4 +12.6 38, 9 , 2%), 2 
ety : + 6.4 7 11.7 
BY 28, 870, 775, 056 — 4.2 % 
. x , 796, 92 +10.1 6.6 
18 ‘ : 2 — 7.6 15.9 
1893 3 37, 730 | — 9.4 5 12.5 
1s92 3 69, 202 10.8 is 9.5 
rs) 3 2 212 — .8 i, 6.4 
1890 37 23, +14,2 », 7.9 
1A89 35, 896 20,2 +10 56 ‘ 4 
1888 ‘ 18, + 4.3 49,541, 634. RBS 31 
8 33, 268 17,6 +13.2 51, 147, 529, 094 8 
1886 33, 676, 312 15,6 +17.2 49, 293, 721,218 | 18.9 
erates ete 28, 158 , 336 13, ; + .8 41, 474, 041, 044 | 6.1 
a. es at ia Sas 5 ap a ’ Smee 30, 985, 871, 170 | 13,2 — 7.6 44, 199, 984, 783 | 14.6 
eS ee 37, 434, 300, 872 | 14,§ + 2.4 51, 731, 472, 796 15 
SR RRR Ae ee ee. 46, 916, 955, 031 13, § — 9 60, 878, 241, 610 { 
eee ad a 9, 37 | 14, Of 3 +23.9 63, 471, 389, 244 +27 
eee ee : 11, 375, 400, 000 +22. 4 49, 989, 848, 223 | +-29,7 
| 


The gains extended through every month of the year, there 
being no month recording a lower total than the corresponding 
month of 1900, either with or without New York. During the 
first ten months, when comparison was with diminished figures 
in 1900, the percentages of increase were very heavy, ranging 


MONTHLY 


from 25 to 75 per cent. In November and December, when com- 
parison was with increased totals in 1900 (the reelection of Presi- 
dent McKinley having at that time occasioned a revival both of 
speculation and of business) the percentages of gain were more 
moderate. 


CLEARINGS. 

































































Clearings, total all. Cc les arings outside New York 
Month | -—————— —— —~ —_—__—— — 
1901. | 1900. Pe r cent.| 1901. 1900 IP r cent. 
ta Ho 8 a iteiieeenintlinds = dei ates ac 
January «sn cpeinibanitndeccsiuuiigteaaaael | $10,716, 440,805 | $7,643,048,256 | +40.2| $8,815,925,982 | $2,978, 468, 861 +L. 
IRIE cassie: terivtinsiosnitsinmmnsainannnestes te snpeialahetemipsias tinea dda eile aii aie 8,358, 808, 924 | 6, 432,824,388 | +29.8 : 214, 399 2. 86,2 10.0 
DIANE... n-oninecsaeosmceheinaductenns nikadetebtieneeiiiadeauied aannaanee aaa | 10,008, 589, 736 | %,625,746,597 | 4381.2 | 749, 0O4 2, 790, 28 9 267 $11.7 
inet CNG a ciinnesciion ocsntiiiemeniiisinlieme acne 29 ,078, 839, 465 21,701, 619,191 +34.0 | 9,167, 280, 335 8, 255,051, 417 11.0 
Bett... « consamanionaideis vivndin sspmns Aakancieedaiauiesaeaaaedae ena | 12,010,428,193 | 7,472,974,151 | 460.7 8, 373,539,617 | 2,756, 727,208 22.4 
_ EEE LID LATE LIE AE RI SD 12, 825,972,748 | 7,810,882,515 | 475.4 8, 500,540,353 | 2, 838, 585, 455 23. 4 
k= RRR ALOMO SRST ERIN IEE FF ENE Saad A BELT A | 10,106, 778,513 6, 667,616,610 | +51.6 8, 244, 996, 258 2, 783, 408, 260 16.1 
Sk BD. « ccoive nitric eudeebaioainsieeenatieeeenipasia san eimai | $4,943,179, 454 21,451, 423, 2 276 +62.9 10, 119, 076, 22 8, 383, 720, 982 0.7 
is: cnet <-.....nic.o+ennnacnessniastaamntiaiaseaaeiee | 64,021,018,919 | 43,153, 042, 467 448.4 | 19,286,865,583 | 16, 638, 772, 249 15.9 
Ae i a a PE Sn ceeceececeeeee-| 9,965,718,354 |  6,256,080,134) +49.7|  8,283,788,820| 2, 704,965, 200 1.4 
AULQUSE - ~~~ ~~ ~~ --- 2 ne wn ne en ne eh nn nn nn ene enn ene wren een nnn neneenees 7,986, 144, 198 5, 707,329,104 | +89.9 | 8,056, 595, 238 2, 523, 040, 588 2 l 
~ lace Geman 7,966, 438,815 |  5,626,511,148 | 441.5 2' 919; 305,266 | 2, 469, 988, 514 18.1 
Re. :.- nnccectigvantiinistnmaltendiclinimie seeiiesedstenae 25, 318,902,967 | 17,589,920,386 | +43.9 9, 250, 688, 24 7,697, 304, 302 20.3 
A ii i hnivcinginwncntiaidibdintuahi and atapeiabaiaamanny handle 89, 339,321,286 | 60,742,962,853 | +47.1 | 28,546,054,457 | 24,386, 166, 651 7.3 
October Se ee aie iil an a a 9,581,613,614 | 7,621,819,823| +25.1/ 3,581,006,603|  3,045,087,643 17.6 
N er <easdnssimente dipsiiedsaadiiu titled, mniauiiiaesieaiilentina smile viiiieg 9, 848, 809,518 ooo ae 164) +125} 8, 480, 681, 349 | 8,054, 957, 751 ie L 
De IHEP’ x ann ciesssivdiovanitblantibanie-osnn-caiheniisinaedaban nix helamaaiegieiannine adie 9, 808, 090, 130 | 9, O82, 408, 843 | + 8.0 3, 490, 316, 297 | 8,185, 274,778 L1.o 
F este... a.wesvapdtatmmediamiinuheatiedsiniantchestte 29, 186,513,262 | 25, 462, 725, 830 | +14.6| 10,552,004,249 | 9, 235,320, 167 13.2 
Year. ....------- 2 ----- ------ ---- enon nen nnn een nnn eee res eeerenenes 118, 525, 834, 548 | 86, 205, 688, 683 |  +87.5 29, 098, 148, 706 | 83, 571, 486, 818 6.5 
| | ithe 
When the different cities are arranged in groups according to | clusion of New York makes the percentage large—name ly, ee 
their location, a pretty close uniformity is found to exist in the | per cent. For the New England group the increase is 19. eae 


percentages of increase— barring the Middle group, where the in- 


cent; for the Middle Western, 16.4 per cent; for the far Weste™, 
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11.8 per cent; for the Pacific, 17.7 per cent, and for the Southern 


1 Here is a table showing the clearings by groups for every 
18.2 per cent. 


quarter of the last five years: 


> 








; a : 
Clearings reported. | First quarter. | Second quarter.) Third quarter. Fourth quarter Total year. 
ees } ; 








































































| 
1901...| $19,911,550,000 | $24.828,103,000 | $16,058 $79, 427. 686,000 
1900...| 13, 446,568,000 13, 067, 702,000 | 52, 684, 202, 000 
Waren Fs acne beeibacticitnen ss su cannbtiinnstnesiccing ceases 1899...| 16,143,474,000 | 15,881,751,000 | 13,178,774,000 15, 557, 728, 000 60, 761, 792. 000 
1898. + 10, 624, 560,000 | 9, 280,198,000 | 9, 902,798,000 | 12,164,282, 000 41,971, 783,000 
1897... 7,021, 588, 000 7, 126, 471, 000 9, 223,105,000 | 10,055, 868,000 38, 427,027,000 
1901...) . 2,279,335, 000 2, 702, 260, 000 2, 229, 867,000 | 2,485, 973, 000 9, 697, 435, 000 
u figen: <2 2, 007, 372, 000 2,175,027, 000 1, 880, 665, 000 2,177, 167,000 8, 240, 231, 000 
Tobed oli Tas 6 Reiekis ides nc tcddnddatdersccindnattninécl 1899... 2,112,341,000 | = 2,146, 860,000} =—-1,9 000} 2,164, 291,000 8,351, 271.000 
1898... 1,528, 642, 000 | 1, 502, G20, 000 | 1, 446, 219, 000 | 1. 680.577.0090 6. 158. 128.000 
1897... 1,235, 013,000 | 1, 250, 015, 000 1, 384, 097, 000 1, 507, 338, 000 5, 376, 493, 000 
1901... 1, 995, 055, 000 2,178, 406, 000 1, 887,098, 000 | 2,086, 168, 000 727 ) 
1900... 1, 795, 091, 000 1, 732, 101,000 | 1, 507, 440, 000 1, 975, 971, 000 Gi ) 
Total Wow TAG caiwennekecs < viswwcscisusscindssisnnenineianetes 1899... 1, 965, 267, 000 2,019, 332, 000 1, 919, 739, 000 2.104, 807,000 
1808... 1, 581, 960, 000 1, 421, 211,000 1, 442, 218, 000 | 1,781, 702, 000 
1807... 1,374, 075, 000 1, 422, 479, 000 1, 479, 868,000 | 1, 608, 108, 000 
1901. _. 2, 625, 157,000 2,912, 131, 000 2, 838, 460,000 | 8, 158, 876, 000 
[1900.- 2, 438, 806, 000 2, 508, 586, 000 2,353, 761, 000 | 2, 607,555, 000 
Tobe TAT eM hnkcs we civddadbes ictenvniiatsbuamndatenens 21899. __ 2, 290, 987, 000 2. 248, 000, 000 2” 285, 846° 000 | 2.581, 022. 000 
1898... 1, 859, 565, 000 2,029, 190, 000 1, 836, 430, 000 2 183. 941, 000 
1307. 1) 420. 915.000 1) 593; 833" 000 1’ 709.788" 000 1 974. 702° 000 
1901... 433, 886, 000 £59, 001, 000 495, 929,000 | 574,891, 000 
1900... 376, 219, 000 402,194, 000 423,375,000 475, 328,000 
Total PAGING + ;.cccnsnb abate Wibesecccins caincdeciasiebthnaadtbbeticcal 1899... 827, 431,000 | 362, 085, 000 406, 848,000 | 452,473,000 | 
1898... 299, 975, GOO 803, 074, 000 290, 542,000 | 350,244, 000 
1897. _- 215, 959, 000 | 237,995, 000 287,359, 336, 272,000 
1901 _ .. 638,520,000 | 679, 329, 000 721, 692, 000 865, £44, 000 
1900_- 581, 658, 000 | 637, 898, 000 634, 482, 000 744, 435, 000 
Total other Western ..........-. no Kniss Aaiintik iene abaphandaiaadaiatinaeal 41899 493, 261,000 | 531, 692, 000 579, 304, 000 693, 722,000 | 
1898 _-- 451, 419,000 | 510, 194,000 477, 159, 000 624,111,000 | 
1897... 370, 782, 000 408, 029, 000 430, 386,000 591, 136,000 
1901... 1,193, 091,000 1, 180, 195, 000 1, 086, 642, 000 1, 430, 343, 000 | 
1900... 1, 053, 757, 000 930, 063, 000 897, 670, 000 1, 254, 855, 000 
Total Routh canituechiede hsceas tiaess gaseccddsteremausanmnaun 1899... 903, 233, 000 863, 339, 000 855, 422, 000 1, 081, 261, 000 
, 1898... 867,218, 000 760, 498, 000 716,172,000 981,714,000 | 
1897___| 756,714,000 697, 461, 000 706, 127,000 % 
1901 29, 076, 594, 090 24, 944, 425, 000 25, 318, 302, 000 
1900...| 21,699, 481, 000 21,453, 561, 000 17, 599, 920, 000 i, 9, Of 
Total all....... pa aiecn alist Sides east eco Wl oan diliein a ansiphaiarsits adie matainncaisaen 1899 24,235, 994, 000 24, 158, 009, 000 21, 153, 712, 000 4. 94,178,089. 000 
1898 17,213, 079, 000 5, 812,055, 000 16, 110, 533, 000 19, 766, 521, 000 |} 68, 902. 188. 000 
1897. 12, 395, 046, 000 12, 736, 284, 000 15, 220, 730, 000 16, 969, 913, 000 | 57, 321, 973, 000 
1901_. 9, 165,044,000 | 10,121, 322,000 9, 259, 688, 000 10, 552,095, 000 | 39,098, 149, 000 
1900 8, 252, 913, 000 8,385 . 7, 697, 394, 000 9, 235, 821, 000 33,571, 487,000 
OQutside Fawr Tei eidaibeteteitictintikdsdtnd neuemtntadeiencacicnmanade 1899. . 8, 092, 520, 000 8,27 7, 974, 988, 000 9, 077,581, 000 | 83, 416, 297, 000 
1898... 6, 588, 519, 000 6,5 6, 207, 740, 000 7, 602, 289, 000 | 26, 980. 405. 000 
1897... 5, 373, 458, 000 5, 609, 813, 000 5, 997, 625, 000 6, 914, 050, 000 23, 894, 946, 000 
1901. -- 418, 988, 000 | 474, 108,000 473, 787, 000 529, 786, 000 1, 896, 669. 000 
1900. B72, 411, 000 | 391, 958, 000 885, 348, 000 436, 572, 000 1, 586, 289, 000 
CORRE, . ccsecciiccaddaeiatdbadannchobietaneitntietegiiiatneddeaee 1899. B88, 348,000 | 395, 913, 000 393, 450, 000 449, 611, 000 1, 627, 322. 000 
1898 347, 987, 000 | 324, 696, 000 837, 202, 000 377, 697, 000 1, 387, 582, 
1897... 247, 780,000 | 278, 785, 000 306, 794, 000 350, 693, 000 | 1, 184, 052. 000 





In the Chronicle of Saturday, January 4, 1902, we gave a de- 


each city. 


There are only four places in the whole country which, for | 


December. 


one reason or another, fail to have an increase over 1900. 
tailed statement showing the figures for the last two years at | the following we furnish a four-year comparison of the totals 


cities—for December and the 


for the leading 
months: 


Bank clearing at leading cities. 








| Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
1901 1900. | 180 | 1908. 1901. 1900. 1399. 
Now You's « ssaccecyeeeo ere $6, 316, 000,000 | $5,947,000, 000 $5, 348,000,000 | $4, 652,000,000 |$79, 428, 000, 000-652, 634, 000, 000 ‘eso, 762, 000, 000 
Bostoth . .ncs0nep ascend eekieine ies 560, 000, 000 593, 000, 609, 000, 000 | 557,000,000 | 7,192,000,000 | 6,180,000,000 | 7, 086,000,000 
Chicaro . «scares aN 718, 000, 000 600, 000, 000 615, 000, 000 573,000,000 | 7,756,000,000 | 6,800,000,000 | 6, 612,000,000 
Philadelvite.. oi vate Ota ec is } 460, 000, 000 437,000, 000 431, 000, 000 390,000,000 | 5,475,000, 000 4, 678,000,000 | 4,811, 000,000 
St. Lowi. .....nic<smeueeiinsuitiebiclal | 225,000, 000 164,000,000 152, 000,000 141,000,000 | 2:271.000/000 | 1,689;000;000 | 1,.688)000;000 
Pittsburg __. | 173,000,000 144, 000, 000 127,000, 000 92,000,000 | 2; 048,000,000 | 1,616,000,000 | 1;.528/000;.000 
Baltimore 97, 000,000 100, 000, 000 99, 000, 000 98,000,000 | 1,192,000,000 | 1,084,000,000 | 1,210, 000,000 
San Framelaoe oc cssei.ceaousccbakese 105, 000, 000 93, 000, 000 88, 000, 000 72,000, 000 1, 178,000,000 | 1,030,000,000 971, 000,000 
Cimotnmett joacs tice heh sc an eens 82, 000, 000 74,000, 000 71, 000, 000 56, 000, 000 973,000, 006 796, 000, 000 748, 000, 000 
Ranenas CUS... iittse uiccesnncemmdsobe 82,000, 000 81,000, 000 59, 000,000 49, 000, 000 918, 000, 000 775, 000, 000 648, 000, 000 
New Orleeaat, . o.ccsawnsesesebuaaans | 74, 000, 000 73,000, 000 56, 000, 000 53,000, 000 604, 000, 000 557,000, 000 458, 000, 000 
LowisviRID . x cusaktedes snaibehebtine 41, 000, 000 89,000, 000 37,000, 000 31,000, 000 - 462, 000, 000 425,000, 000 413, 000, 000 
Minneamee. oct osaugtaeenta 72. 000,000 53,000, 000 56, 000, 000 50,000, 000 626, 000,000 580, 000, 000 540, 000, 000 
Cleveland « «i. 2b Sivcd sdeineeeakode 61, 000, 000 51,000, 000 46, 000, 000 38, 000, 000 703, 000, 000 566, 000, 000 519, 000, 000 
Detroit. 2.0.0: vuacocemeouese sees 59, 000, 000 38, 000, 000 87,000, 000 81, 000, 000 575, 000, 000 428, 000, 000 415, 000,000 
PTOVIGGMWOG 525. vaikneses calli tiess 30, 000, 000 30, 000, 000 82,000, 000 26, 000, 000 349, 000, 000 826, 000, 000 335, 000, 000 
Mil WARGO. <nccincdaliecce ek. 31, 000, 000 26, 000, 000 27,000, 000 | 25, 000, 000 328, 000, 000 298, 000, 000 287, 000,000 
Omaha ...... csnaboibaakas auienee 27,000, 000 27,000,000 26, 000, 000 31,000, 000 331,000, 000 317,000, 000 297,000, 000 
Buffel ....... cag eaieaie sake 28, 000, 000 22,000, 000 28, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 304, 000, 000 259,000,000 | 258,000,000 
Cobummbeas .00:5:5 ce cake ee ea 87,000, 000 26, 000, 000 24, 000, 000 19, 000, 000 840,000, 000 270,000,000 | = 261,000,000 
ay | Fe SR 27,000, 000 23, 000, 000 23, 000, 000 23, 000, 000 260, 000, 000 247,000, 000 | 239, 000, 000 
Harti. ... sce 12’ 000; 000 10,000, 000 12, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 136, 000, 000 126,000,000 | 136,000,000 
Denver........55c85 deena 19, 000, 000 18, 000, 000 19, 000, 000 | 14, 000, 000 228,000,000 | 217,000,000} 178, 000, 000 | 
Tet. ieee eden ee 9, 336,000,000 | 8, 669,000,000 | 8,017,000,000 | 7,051,000, 000 |113, 677,000,000 | 81,898,000,000 | 90,345,000, 000 

Other cities....0........ shtea Saahne ud 470, 000, 000 413, 000, 000 862, 000, 000 811,000,000 | 4,849,000,000 | 4,307,000,000 | 3,833, 000, 000 

ey eee ....-| 9, 806,000,000 | 9,082,000,000 | 8,379,000,000 | 7,362,000,000 |118, 526,000,000 | 86,205,000,000 | 94,178,000, 000 
Outside New York .............-..-- 8, 490,000,000 | 3,135,000, 000 081,000,000 | 2,710,000,000 | 39,098, 000,000 | 33,571,000,000 | 33, 416,000, 000 
di } 
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On the New York Stock Exchange, as everyone is aware, deal- | 54,654,096 shares for the full year 1896,and on April30 all recordsfer 
After that 


ings during the early months were on an unparalleled scale, the | 
May panic. In April the sales on | 
Stock Exchange aggregated 41,719,086 shares, as against ' 


t eculation eventuating in the 
the 


a single day were broken in atotal of 3,281,226 shares. 
the volume of business fell off, but still remained more than ordi- 
narily large. 


We subjoin the monthly record for the two years, 
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Sales of stocks at New York Stock Exchange. 
































} 1901. | 1900. 
} —EEE Sc — nn 
Month, | Values. Values. 
Number of 5 . Number of | 
© > i 2 a] i 
shares. | Par. Actual. | shares. Par. Actual. 
sical atiil = wenn ————| + rr ——---- nis : 
ID... ci). wants ninidetie ho sob bhi anaaaasane teehee ae 30, 285, 055 $2,911,531,850 | $2,081,745, 275 | 9, 843, 716 $946, 581, 487 | $687 , 243, 018 
NII a. sis ested suaaione ts ainda ae didiadea diainsateiiialad ialis | 21, 902, 822 2, 125, 987, 450 1,578, 947,698 10, 195, 392 976, 723, 925 | 718, 677, 567 : 
SS REN LEIS EES IRE Eee ees ae 27 , 060, 968 2,624,011, 150 2, 097, 984, 688 14, 446, 782 1, 409, 933, 550 | 1, 101, 018, 407 . 
I GE in nicdnicinncucnntntatatedreinenaeessbianeues 79, 248, 845 7, 661, 480, 450 5, 758, 677, 661 34, 485, 890 8, 383, 238, 962 | 2, 506, 938, 902 y 
= —|—— = e 
TE os cscitiaiaiteuinacieinctinn writin Gedianttidiid bint ain ibhaninaaille 41,719, 086 | 4, 089, 407, 800 8, 515, 0238, 287 | 14, 772, 973 1, 434, 106, 700 977,081, 461 : 
ee eS ; : - hsaseed dielenthcderitiminmvant side 35, 202, 208 8, 440, 179, 575 2, 683, 101, 469 | 9,519,473 902, 298, 900 610, 491, 418 . 
June _..- pikeianeehil . etait sila anaes toidin a eidieiaea 19, 795, 612 1, 990, 755, 550 1, 509, 649, 867 | 7, 308, 687 704, 924, 650 455, O82, B64 i 
_ Shipeahidnaat aa TREE ah ae as eesti eka ieee sine aid Fy 
Second quarter shin epee aang iaditrbsiitinlndib: 96, 806, 901 9, 460, 342, 925 7, 707, 774, 623 81,601, 13% 8, 041, 350, 250 2,042,655, 243 
Six months sins ibiecrailaianecptaecteinelts pamela woidiGuimeydnbeaiemniian 176, 055, 746 17, 121,823,375 | 18,466, 452,284 66, 087, 023 6,374, 569, 212 4,549, 594, 235 
Jaly........--.-..-.----- ona eereneetecasanewecccsnassescees= 16,024, 668 1,577, | 1,215,378, 902 6, 230, 493 599, $42, 700 401, 407, 206 
August aaah : ; Sie Sieathine tatcaalcgssteninast, saaenimianiaiined 10, 772,021 1,055, | * $32,061, 498 4, 020, 654 898, 257, 750 236, 987, 459 
OED i. ecnestcandapsdecdecse bebiets aioe wali gmaie Raelies 13, 990, 195 1, 380, 1, 067, 337,661 | 5, 169, 966 496, 938, 600 | B01, 498, 745 ; 
Third quarter...... -- pievhintigiesa’ sine aking 40, 786, 884 4,013, 104, 650 3,114, 778, 061 15, 421, 113 1, 490, 089, 050 939, 893. 42) “ 
IG eicbcc dep nenteensibenctead . ‘csihiaaaimaliha 216, 842, 630 21, 124, 928, 025 16, 581, 230, 345 81, 508, 136 7, 864, 608, 262 5, 489, 487, 67 
October a eo ee ee ; eon 14, 036, O82 1,371, 786, 450 1, 049, 728, 428 1, 062, 757, 300 706, 305.917 
November fet. ada aiid posi 18, 314, 962 1, 748, 173, 350 1, 459, 015, 487 , 65, ¢ 2,189, 731, 325 1, 477, 508, 887 ’ 
December ...... ly slbeies palistippiiiain cha ipecaigk td 16, 750, 985 1, 55, 101, 000 1, 341, 086, 291 23, 411, 629 2, 254, 609, 225 1,575, 987, 649 
Forth quarter echipnseignct)-Sieaiodae = 49, 102, 029 4,715, 060, 800 3, £49, 830, 206 56, 872, 048 5, 507, 097, 850 3, 759, 797 , 453 
Year . pecascccececec seuss . 265, 944, €59 25, 849, 988, 825 20, 431, 060, 551 138, 380, 184 13, 371, 706, 112 | 9, 249, 285, 109 


For the twelve months the sales foot up re ughly 266 000.000 Number and value of shares sold at New York Stock Exchange—Continued 














shares. which is nearly , > tot: F 188.000.000 f 9 . 
shares, which is ne arly double the tot ul of 138,000,000 for 1900, ee Stocks Average| Values (ap 
and compares with 176,000,000 shares for 1899, the previous maxi- ear. shares. price. | proximat 
mum. In 1897 the sales were only 77.000,000 shares. —_—_—— 
Number and value of shares sold at New York Stock Exchange. ee ee ee Ba as 92, 538.947 | 
= . _ : . OO a cee eee eee 96, 154,971 | 
Year Stocks, Average Values (ap- | 7a ie) eS ea 97.049, 909 | 
- shares. * price. proximate ).» Re geo ee Re ae A 116, 307, 271 | 
ON ss evens oe Sonsnsin ee 70 $20, 431, 960, 551 It remains to add that the bond sales were also of unusual vol- 
900 38, 380, 18 9.2 9, 249, 285, 104 : fn, eee : 
$y recccece menses] TIE vere =e san 30} oa ume, the dealings in railroad and miscellaneous bonds being 
EEL LOL IIE 72.7 | 8.187.413.985 | $994,235,400 for 1901, against $569,159,000 for 1900, $826,711.400 
1897 -....----- -- +--+ ---------- -----+ + +2 17, 824, 67.0 4,978, 553,065 | for 1899, $888,747.630 for 1898, $529,843,960 for 1897, and $363,15s,- 
1896 bicesten 54, 654, 096 65.2 3, 829,969,940 | con #0. 7208 
1895 aakogeed 66,583, 232 60.3 3,808,338, 604 | 820 for 1896. s s : 
1204 2 49. O75. 082 64.2 | 3,004,942, 769 As to the mercantile exchanges, there are no records for the 
1893 ...... oe ence nsec cess neeeececsesen 80, 977, 839 60.3 | 4,550,260,916 | cotton exchange. Even in the case of the produce exchange no 
RQ? 5, 875, 08% 3.5 874, 014, 262 or a ; a 
oo peers Se | roa > eae oa “19 Official data are kept. In this last instance, however, we have 
1890 eghoai nase...) 71,282,885) 60.2 3,977. 664.193 made up the following from the figures given from day to day in 
cn Great cd I erg ae 72,014,600 | 61.0 4,(59, 231,891 the daily papers, and this ought to furnish a pretty close approx- 
® a a : > f @ ROQ F ¢ . . : + . a % ; 
pease ncnome oreo mee lS ee ee 3.5) 2 igo | imation to the actual result. Notwithstanding the speculative 
1886 re aie 2 ....| 100,802,050] 65.6 5 885. 662.200 activity which prevailed at times in the grain markets, as a re- 


* The shares of stocks we take from the record kept by the Journal of Com- sult of the corn-crop shortage, the combined total of spot and 
merce for the years 1882 to 1884, inclusive; since 188 the totals are our own option sales for 1901, it will be seen, is only 869,516,075 bushels, 
compilation ; 7 aint dieaniatns 95 532 25 At fig ‘ ae 94 B2h 42 eee 

The values of sales, except for the year 1882 (figures made up by The as against 1,095, 932,330 bushels for 1900 and $24,685,480 bushel 
Public), are our own compilations. for 1899. 
Sales of flour, wheat, etc., at New York Produce Exchange. 





































Flour. Wheat. Corn. | Oats. | aay ane Rye. Total. 
1 | 
First quarter: Barrels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels 
I See oe es : 658, 800 | 128, 288, 000 14, 458, 000 | 7, 1g, 000 405, 000 86, 000 155, 342,000) 
I ns 0.6: trite iipin thc asinlal Svs ip hha erage sin tegen em 972, 840 | 147, 141, 000 14, 584, 000 6, 393, 800 1, 462, 000 212,000 174, 170, 580 
1svo tie J tbottihatnnadnidaeiaeabediies 1,110, 440 155, 027, 000 18, 085, 000 | 4, 629, 000 240.000 869, 000 183, 846, 980 
1898 : a ne ee en ae ee 94.050! 215,747,000 26, 621, 000 7, 982, 000 956, 000 902,000 | 256, 451, 229 
BOE iv ineone = cpsbininiaghillaicise com Xcieetinegd date cance ee 816, 700 | 200,066,000 | 14,315,000 | 7,321, 000 1, 681, 000 1,015, 700 | 228, 073, 850 
Second quarter: } | | | i 
190] . . wa vinndbbebeetuees vebabiiiiies | 9,200 | 200, 270,000 28, 279,000 | 6, 849, 000 | 32,000 818,000 233, 954, 400 
1900 ndtnan ovbseeccnspeiepeminn 257, 759, 000 35, 879, 000 | 7,081, 000 794, 000 471,000 805, 709, 550 
1899 223,588,000 | 88,556,500 | 9, 896, 500 $18, 000 626, 000 272, 828, HV 
1898 450 | 839,174,000 | 48,847,000 12, 145,000 | 360, 000 4, 256, 500 4083, 504, 525 
1897 sists tripled Wh o's a isl lab ndetaniaa i> map Sane ean aepi 1, 208, 160 | 401, 239, 000 | 24, 943, 000 10, 601, 000 2,012,000 1, 866, 000 446, 075, 220 
‘hird quarter: Bi 
1901 Lee ehsintincsplmoe srk icel scldniglanlgconeiin:lir ice lblacahahiiadbabilio’ ! 702, 250 213,899,000 | 27,176,000 | 7,712,000 | 205, 000 200, 000 252, 452, 1 
1900 .........-. een en S6nes beccun Scbneeekiannsel 795, 900 204, 301.000 34, 986, 000 8, 126,000 710,000 94, 000 B41, Te 
1899 ; allies -ntdguboeteiieatanienbnte $41, 960 141, 655, 000 36,164,000 | 11,612,000 2,560,000 1, 331, 500 197, 561, et) 
MEDD scccd pccdsdentinetsns hesled punt thdhe seen mebhipbamened 814,275 108,386,000 | 81,505,000 | 7, 751, 000 | 1,190,000 1, 808,000 | 149, 304, 25s 
eee a I 1,274, 150 434,528,000°| 33,298,000 16, 324,000 | 1, 488, 000 1, 828, 000 495, 100, O19 
Vourth quarter: | | | | a 
, WE oe ce Kuidiieiseachichiee guia ell ei hk oie 557,100 | 200,470,000 | 18,085,000} 8,156,000 525,000 | 44,000 | 220, 7:36, 950 
1900 : sechsthr entities esicinkas aipetbekaststataiests tease ananiie dated 751, 700 239,768,000 | 22,893,000 7, 280, 000 880,000 | 150,000 | 273, 853, 69 
1899 ‘ : bistekkt neiioniitaaiogideetainmmpiniaiicamidal 963, 800 | 140,175,000 | 19,853,000 | 4, 199,500 1,725, 000 | 149, 000 | 170), 448, 0 
Sg cue theen subse ee  e e 1,060, 800 130,103,000 | 40,894,000 | 5,501,000 1, 662, 000 1,994, 000 | 184, 927, G00) 
1897 natin wivengehtetidimedgtandiinaeds tatiana 1, 169, 590 | 250,457,000 | 84,829,000; 16,332,000 1,177,000 1,915,000 | 809, 973, 190 
Hien OIG on cicncss «tse S:bsbs nin docesupsin neler aeaaan 2,637,350 | 742,927,000 } 82,948,000 | 29,858,000 1, 167,000 748, 000 800, 516 Oe 
Total 1900 » ow cone snjet-o een te bpenieguliahnaniantitimienaiaaaln 3, 348, 240 938,969,000 | 108,342,000 | 28,880,800 8.346.000 | 927,000 1, 085, 5382, 390) 
Total 1899 scone pope agibaeiamaieeaae tesa 8,981,440 | 660,445,000 | 107,658,500 | 30,387,000 5,358,000 | 2,975,500 | = B24, 8, ae 
Motes BESS... . . nce cecdcsssoscns 4dneeb bedewecenenbetnee 4cenenaeeee 8,659,575 788,410,000 | 142,867,000 | 388,229,000 4, 168, 000 | 8, 960, 500 | 994, 241,058 


Total 18% noneosesvenaseousthighitins Senuaaine tiie ieeenane 4,463,600 | 1,286,290,000 | 107,885,000 50, 578, 000 6,358,000 | 6,624,700 | 1,477,321, 40 


eel it aN I ee 
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Clearings for forty-eight years. (Extracts from manager's annual report for year ending September 30, 1901.] 
sal Largest daily transactions on record, May 10, 1901: 
ee: Number | nUNRGS 3  here foe a eae  e $598, 537, 409. 64 
‘i 7@ - | Average daily | & GOS ....--------++-------- oe, Sy 0 
Fiscal years ending Septem- | 6 mem. | Clearings for year. | Set te Sane ai SERS AR ae a ea 23° 873. 115.92 
ber 30— bern | | clearings. i il aad ate ; 
— a ee —|_____. Total - ie ied ish diebbeniantcanehowess | +e 
1854 ..--- wane een eeee eens erenweeeee 50 | $5, 750, 455, 987. 06 | $19,104, 504. 94 $4 | Lar gest balances March 5 5, = SE  S  aa 24, 170, 338. 08 
LEGS ..0..c0ases semen petn ane ee vetee ° 3: m8" 7 — ° oe aed The debit balances were paid in as follows: 
OF ee ee et 50 8) 833, 226, 718. 06 | 26,968, 371.26 | United States bearer gold certificates....................-..-. $596, 274,000. 00 
ERS owen a 4, 756, 664,386.08 | 15,3038,735.88 | United States order gold certificates...........__...._____.- - 18,940,000. 00 
a 2 aes i 6, 448, 005,956.01 | 20,867,333.19 | Clearing-house gold certificates.....222000 0000222022... 8, 084, 755, 000. 00 
8 eee “ye 5) | 7,281, 143,056.69 | 23,401, 757.47 | United States-legal tender certificates... -12.22222.22..7 eal B30, 0630. 00 
= 00 a ee en 50 5, 915, 742, 758.05 19, 269, 520.33 | United States legal tenders and change......_...............-- 4, 688,741.05 
A tenet el 50 | _ 6,871, 443,591.20 | 22'237,681.53 | -———______ 
RS 0s aenet 50 | 14, 867,507,848.60 | 48, 428,657.49 | Nee cees 8,515, 087, 741.05 
ist } «. cncanseeinelialaeniiana dete 49 | 24,097, 196,655.92 | 77, 984, 455. 20 | Transactions of the United States assistant treasurer at New York: 
1008 .....-cad apni eeiee gaia 55 | 2, O82, 384,341.89 | 84, 798,040.20 | po $451, 733, 788. 49 
1808 . ....<sassceeeeeemasweese 58 28,717,146, 914.09 | 93,541,195.10 | (00st. © BOB 00950 -enne onnow ese i i, ot 
yy wore tee’ ame se eee ! 
1967 ...0<scoevcensaeseaneen=eses= 58 28, 675, 159,472.20 | 98, 101,167.11 | 5) i: hatemeen 33 551 426.01 
0 a ee oe 59 28, 484, 288, 636. 4 92, 182,163.87 | Beit Dalances............ ween een eee nee eee eee ene eee eee © 498 508 73 
ee an eohoeeners | 59 37. 407. 028" 986.5 ne CN ii nolan 5 unchec aca anenGuerewunchonce aces ease om $26, 508. 72 
LOW -..-0n- sneosupsnmungeeae tant este 61 | 27, "8045 529. 405. 75 90) 274 478.55 | Excess of debit balances ii aide Dalia nae ae 229, 124, 919. 29 
a -2ee hearse! 62 | 29,300,986, as 95, 153,073.64 | _ The association is now ‘composed of 43 national banks and 18 State banks. 
a Oe a 61 33, 844, 369, 568. 39 100, 284,216.78 | The assistant trea: surer United States,at New York, also makes his ex- 
TR eee 59 | 35, 461, 052,825.70 | 115, 885,793.58 | changes at the clearing house. 
2 eee ee pee ee teeta cod | 59 | 22, #55, 927, 635. 26 74,692,573.97 | There are 79 banks and trust companies in the city and vicinity not mem- 
i oN eee eae. Od 59 25, 061, 237, 902. 09 8i, 599, 420.25 bers of the association which make their exchanges through banks that are 
1876 -ccenaeaenaeeneah 59 | 21, 507, 274, 247. 04 | members, in accordance with the resolution adopted October 14, 1890. 
[NTT = -eesnennnneenaeennnnen anes 58 ae ae a {Extracts from manager’s annual report for year ending September 30, 1901.] 
pai nies ea see 59 ae (8.770, 690. Bh 2 Ol .70 | The clearing-house transactions for the year have been as follows: 
1880 ics aaa: - ths ata 59 37, 182, 128,621.09 | 121,510, 224. 95 | CIR $77, 020, 672, 498. 65 
- 18 1 ; cides head 61 818,212.31 | 159/292) 190. 86 ee a a Te 3,515, 087, 741.05 
50 - .... . cess nie eedne 62 5,161.24 | 151,087,935. 38 ae — 
1s _aawbetgndaitlibns abi €4 | 40,298, 165,257.65 | 132,543,306. 76 Total transactions. ..................-..-.....--- ..-. 80,535,710, 234. 70 
P84 . . 2. nanan mwwnneennnee anon a 4 on oan 4 4 oe oe 4 The average daily transactions: 
; ‘ + ncitindbice seal 64 | 33, 374. 682! 216. 48 | 109: i, Fi 4 easene rahe Bee AR ab kes es |g. $2! BA, 198 os 59 
~ el 5 i 73 TRH { ‘ I c , 734. 62 
i857 «oon didinbatiliaeas’saccin 65 | BA, 872, 848,785.90 | 114, 857, 200. of 
i Sem he | 34,700,405; 98.87 | 114 Bo Ren a a ae 265, 798, 428.21 
Iso) verececerenaauaswesseseass 65 37, 660, 686,571.76 | 128,074,139.12 | Total transactions since organization of clearing house (48 years): 
ISO) 2. ee eee en teens eee e en ee 64 34, 053, 698, 170. O4 111, 651, 471. o | ne Bd gn tae ae A $1, 360, 408, 679,557.19 
B08 . ....c.ccudeseinineieeeeenenes 65 36, 279, 905, = 59 on 751 ieneon ee ne ene eee 64.885 824° 657.44 
1908 | ..-..-caakannieaeane 65 | 24, 421, BHO, 869.50 | 113, 978, 082. 31 | Balances -..........-------------0-0--20---0n seen neenee anne lea 
1804 _......ccescusuueseen enna baee 66 | gorge te 10 79, 704, 4: ; Total 1. 425. 204.504. 214.63 
1896 . ........<ews cniksieeinenatnaienaan 67 | =: 28, 264, 379,126.23 | 92, 670,085. 46 PNP rtog st egeas cromaeeseeonee neon Rcnans anes se miane See een 
93 "en coo bew | 66 | 29, 350 804, 883. 87 96, 252,442.24 | Largest exchanges on any one day during the year (May te cae ; 
160 .......... aac 66 | 31, 337,760, 047.98 | 108) 424,952.42 | 10,1901). __-- Pee ai hag tea ein bas dacynigbna 598, 537, 409. 64 
108 ........ ee leeies } 65 | 50, 055, 415, O47. 74 131, sae, 418.9 | Lar gest balances on any one day during the year (March iain 
m( 64 | 57,368,230, 771.33 89, 961, 029. 04 + ERI RIN ne eal SAR OPN OR 24, 170, 338. 
i 00 edie a | 4 Bi 964. 588 8) 564. 31 170, 935, 146.61 | Largest transactions on any one day during the year (May a 
1901. ...cncoatanagauiaeieeneneneeals 62 77, 020, 3 72 ns. IE =, 2 a seauwadivensac4~awande canteens 622, 410, 525. 56 
nar - ~ - - — | Smallestexc hanges on any one day during the year (April a aah, 
Total .<s<chdsctannbiencedxetnawades 1, 360, 408, 670, 587. 19 | 2, 582! 596. 94 EERIE it IP er FS Ree ea er ee 94, 138, 085. 55 
- - ——_—_—_—--— ——— Smallest balances on any one day during the year (Au- seine 
1 > 1 forty-eight years. SEY o Jab ile dan deskh Weeds Capthaduesdhenwads code uwoe 4, 916, 501. 36 
SR en meet 7ne oem Smallest transactions on any one day during the year 
, . ie ok ate as > iene Bal hed PR: SUED « ania icctsh Ghenldhd inp aie aah mines deine Sendibhionn 100, 561, 343. 96 
é aiid | Number | » Ante ances et 
F "ao oer ot ane | of mem-| Balances for year. |average daily | to clear- | 2 
| bers. | | | ings. | APPENDIX Q. 
: an ie % chee | Per cent. CREDIT INSTRUMENTS IN BUSINESS. 
184 ossnsceaneienl 50 $297, 411, 493. 69 $988, 078. 06 | 5.17 Previous investigations made of substitutes for money. 
eee = an on s 1. Oy vy 3 = | It will be interesting and proper in this connection to review 
1a6T.......- <a 50 5, 313,901.69 | 1,182) 245, 64 4.39 | briefly the history of previous attempts to determine the amount 
IDS anne wa nnnn wannnn 46 a 238,910.60 | 1,016,954. 40 6.65 | of credit instruments used in business. The first information of 
= “soo ope ae = ey eae = =| 1, re ee importance published on this subject was that furnished in a 
i i... 30 353, B83, O44. 41 | | 1.151, 087.77 5.97 | report of the committee of the House of Commons on the crisis of 
BGR ...... --eencvcesansuun 50) 415, 590,331.48 | 1,344, 758. 35 6.04 11857. That report contains an — sis of the operations of the 
oa “17s sete & 677, og 2 a ioe = . er | banking house of Mr. Slater for 185 in which he gives the f i1- 
6... | 4 085,765; 107.68 | $378 82 71 3.97 | lowing table,* showing the proportion in which each million of 
1865 oo oecwn ewsaneeess 58 1, 066, 135, 106, 35 | OP ae oe 3.71 | receipts and expenditures were made in money and the various 
L837 L, 963,451.15 | 8,717,413.5 3.99 | - a +4 
1808. .-... csc 50 1! 125" 455, 230. 68 3. Oke 249. 95 3.95 | forms of credit: a 
100... cenecsseen 5 | 1,120,518,907.87 | 3,637,307. 10 2.99 | __ RECEIPTS. Sa 
180 sncce.cdeelaeien 61 1,036, 484,821.79 | 3,365,210. 46 3.72 | In bankers’ drafts and mercantile bills payable after date. £553, 5 596 
187] | 62 1, 209, 721, 029. 7 | 8,927,665.68 4.12 | Checks payable on demand ...................-..--.---.-.---- 25 
1872 a <0ccdeagnli 61 | 1°428)582" 707.53 | 4, 68, 255.54 4.22 | Country bankers’ notes ....2----0.- 2200-2 ssecoeeeescceece i 
B78... ....00sccsvnmiilind 50 |  1,474,508,024.95 | 4,818,653. 67 15 | —___—~— , 9 
Isi4 , <caensnae 59 | 1,286,753,176.12 | 4,205,075, 73 5.62 | Bank of England notes.............-..-----.------------+--+- 8, 54 
S75. ..... -.ne0nncsiuiel 59 | 1,408, 608,776.68 | 4,603,296. 65 5.42 | Gold_.....- {les stiakdet suiaetbncaisenseewssecenaawsse oe 28, 089 
1816 ........aveceneneens 59 | 1,205, 042,028.82 | 4,218, 377.94 5.99 | Silver and copper..........--. eb oCiciniaccondncind tamiftinewe ocies 1, 486 
TRIN 58 | 1,373,996,801.68 | 4.504'905.90 In cmnwaioens 933 ogee 
Rs tlie BT | 1,907,843, 857. 24 | 4,273, 900. 53 5.81 | —— om 
1800... ---1.. ace to 1510’ 538 OST 98 £968" 008, 60 4.07 | iia a te en as news ec 1,000, 000 
1001... sca 61| 1,776,018,161.58 | 5,823/010.38 3.66 | 
RS ......s saesaliine 62} 1,505,000,245.27 | 5,195, 440. 54 3.42 | PAYMENTS. cd 
1 ae 64} 1,568,983, 196.15 | 5, 161,128.93 3.89 | By bills of exchange. -..........--..-.- Boi nicenns Hidiraiaiess 302, 674 
. Of... 00 cecscda salinities 62 1, 524, 930, 993. 93 oa 4. = | Checks ro ks dice ccmametioons sons 663, 672 oss. ots 
OBS... oases lala aE 64 | 1,295,855,251.89 | 4,247,069. ; 5.12 | ——-—_ 98,8 
1888... 550 ese 64 | 1,519,565,385.22 | 4,965, 899.95 4.55 Bank of England notes.............--.-----.---- pieresensees- * a 
LRT . . ..... -«shngien eee 65 1, 569, 626, 324. 77 5, 146, 315. 82 ie SL deedudbeieewesaecesecss ’ = 
1808 . ...... oseasseauaeiien 64 1,570,198, 527. 78 5,148, 191. 89 5. 08 ls PVG ORG GOOG oo onc cweesiccrccecccencccscecneces ooe-00 eee rf 93. 654 
9 onteasKeubal 64 | 1, 757,687,473.47 | 5,800,783. 74 5.05 | —- 33, 65 
1su0 ope wre ” re an a 
Wels] PS) bee se NINN casas csc ncn acin sce 1,000, 000 
$--2+00 ceeneeceseebmees 65 | 1,861,500,574.56 | 6,083,835, 18 5.13 : ’ ita ee: : 
SOOO. «2-000 ois ene 65 | 1,696,207,175.52 | 5, 616,580.05 4, 92 This table shows that in the oper ations of this banking house 
agg TTT atenaeaeasen wenn 66 | 1,585,241,633.52 | 5,214,610. 63 6.54 | gold and silver entered to an extent of less than 8 per cent, Bank 
1606... 77 oce-trseeeeaas = oo Bi, = Zz $8, 57. - on of England notes to 7 per cent, credit instruments 90 per cent. 
1807... Lacan 66 | 1; 908'901'807.67 | 6,300,006. 26 6.01 | Of the payments, gold and silver formed 1 per cent, bank notes 2 
Way: Tiietteaaaeesasenns 65 | 2,838,520,016.43 | 7,717,917. 54 5.87 | per cent, credit instruments 97 per cent. 
190) iene = 2 BD. 971, 310.583 eT tee 5 The next data of importance on the subject given to the public 
om Pane ewes sf oa ’ ’ » = " . » 
I . ..... sev eect naey 62 | 8,515, 087)741. 05 11, 600, 784. 62 | 4.57 | were furnished by Sir John Lubbock in his article ‘‘ Country 
— soa ~omintaenes Seestentetin 64, 885, 824, 657. A 4, 415, 504. 04 4.77 * The table is taken from McLeod's Theory and Practice of Banking. 
oe... 
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clearing,”’ 








The account, as follows, is taken from 














ciety, September, 1865. 
the report of the Comptroller of the Currency for 1881: 
|} Pounds Per 
sterling. cent 
Cle: | 16, 346, 000 70.8 
Che | 
‘ | 5, 394,000 23.4 
Ba | 1, 137,000 4.9 
FI incinihsastvayrs shinusiediigtpnleiiies dedidncht dcaécdniiniatninnaat emacs tec 129,000 6 
Ur PED odgnses cosets +adcednmanacvelieon } 79,000 3 
Total 23. 005. 000 100 


‘“*It would appear from this that out of £1,000,000 rather more 
than £700,000 passes through the clearing house. The second ac- 
count given above, £5,394,000, includes, of course, the transfers 
made in our own books from the account of one customer to that 
of another. These amount to £3,603,000, the remainder, £1.791,- 
000, representing the checks and bills on bankers which did not 
clea 


a 


In order to ascertain the proportion of payments made in 








bank notes and coin in town, I have taken the amount, £17.000.- 
00, paid in by our London customers. This was made up as 
i llows: 
| Pounds Per 
sterling. cent. 

ee ne aan “ae go 
Checks and bills Cheam tm bamers. . cc cece cacccscccs } 13,000,000 | 77.4 
Ch Ss ad bills a ee 1, 600, 000 | 9.5 
Cl s dt ther bankers... 1, 400,000 | 8.3 
Bi f Engl I aisiicsinetialinigniaeatdidecnaaie dae Getee 674,470 4. 
Cc DUR so a ee oS ee Le | 9.570 | a 
UNDE a ecrectigdatditeiniaie hh Adlstaiibedtccacssi ie dil ei te e 117,960 | 4 

Total _.. ie TT ee _...--| 16,802,000 100 


‘The aboveamountof bank notes, small as it is, must, I think, 
be still further reduced. All the clearing bankers have accounts 
at the Bank of England, and as we require notes to supply our 
till, we draw them from the Bank of England, crediting the bank 
in our books. Out of the above amount of £674,470, £266,000 
were notes drawn by us from the bank to replenish our till, and 
did not represent the amount paid in by our customers to their 
credit. On the other hand, we must add the amount of notes 
paid in for collection, and deduct the loans on security which 
pass through the different set of books, and which represent the 
sum of £2,460,686. 

‘Making these alterations, 
credit to our town customers, 
£79,000 of country bank notes, 


we find that out of £19,.000.000 
£408,000 consisted of bank notes. 
and £118,000 of coin. 











Pounds Per 

| sterling. cent, 
eee oe a TE | 18,995,000! 96.8 
ORI DON ee. eee 408,000 | 2.2 
Sey GN st 6cnncsadbnenstindedsccnnpeun cision | 79,000 .4 
GE sdenkculatausctthtunintindehedsmentent onnieil 118, 000 6 

Tl evcduspsnsntcnitiniialvircs vcdains Ouemmiie catdiedauaaaae 19, 000, 000 100 


It has been objected that Sir John Lubbock’s statistics do not 
fairly represent the proportion of payments made in England with 
ready money, on the ground that his bank did not afford accu- 
rate indications of the character of the commercial transactions 
of all England. The objection, it would seem, is well founded. 
Certainly the returns did not furnish a sufficient basis for safe 
lusions. 

Among the returns obtained in the present investigation was a 
statement from a Chicago banking house of its total transactions 
for the first six months of 1896, which showed that only twenty- 
two one-hundredths of 1 per cent of the whole six months’ busi- 
ness was in ‘‘currency.’’ It would hardly be fair to conclude 
that the business of all similar houses was performed on an 
equally small basis of money. Indeed, in no case among the 
returns of the present investigation is there a similar instance. 

The next data on this subject were gathered in this country by 
the Treasury Department at the request of President Garfield, 
then in the House of Representatives. In his speech on resump- 
tion, November 16, 1877, he stated that when he was chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency in 1871 he requested the 
Comptroller of the Currency to secure for him dataon the subject 
from 52 selected banks. He goes on to say: 

‘‘T selected three groups; the first was the city banks, the sec- 
ond consisted of banks in cities of the size of Toledo and Dayton 
State of Ohio. In the third group, if I may coin a word, I 
d the ‘countriest’ banks, the smallest that could be found, 


con 


17 
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published in the Journal of the London Statistical So- | 


| checks in France, England, Scotland, and Ireland. 


- | their use has doubtless increased. 
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at points away from railroads and telegraphs. The order was 
that those banks should analyze all their receipts for six consecu- 
tive days, putting into one list all that can be called cash—either 


| coin, greenbacks, bank notes, or coupons—and into the other list 


all drafts, checks, or commercial bills. What was the result? 
During those six days $157,000,000 were received over the counters 
of the 52 banks, and of that amount $19,370,000—12 per cent only— 
was in cash, and 88 per cent, that vast amount representing every 
grade of business, was in checks, drafts, and commercial bills. © 
Following this effort to secure data on the subject was the one 
made by the Comptroller of the Currency in 1881. On two dates, 
June 30 and September 17 of that year, he asked the national 
banks for classified returns of their receipts and payments. As 
shown by the tables incorporated in this report, returns were re- 
ceived in June from 1,966 of the 2,106 national banks in operation, 
and for September 17 returns were received from 2,132, being al] 
the national banks in operation at that date. It will be seen by 
the tables that the gold coin in the returns on the first date 
amounted to sixty-five hundredths of 1 per cent of the total re- 
ceipts, and the silver coin to sixteen one-hundredths of 1 per cent; 
the paper money was 4.6 per cent, and checks and drafts were 
91.77 per cent. The Comptroller gives 95.13 per cent as the total 
percentage of credit instruments used for payments, according to 
these returns. In this, however, he includes clearing-house cer- 
tificates. The same thing was done in subsequent reports in 1890 
and 1892. Inasmuch, however, as these clearing-house certificates 
are really certificates of deposit of currency, they can not be 
properly classed with checks and drafts. They should therefore 
be left out in figuring the total percentage of credit instruments. 
On September 17 of the same year gold coin formed 1.38 per cent 
of the receipts of the national banks; silver coin, seventeen hun- 
dredths of 1 per cent; paper, 4.36 per cent; checks and drafts. 91.85 
per cent. The Comptroller includes clearing-house certificates 
again, and so makes the total per cent of credit instruments 94.09. 
Other totals may be gathered from the tables, which are inserted 
in the report for the purpose of comparison. 
TABLE I.—Analysis of national-bank receipts, June 30 and September 17, 185 


| June 30—1,966 banks. | Sept. 17—2,132 banks 

















Items. OO 
Amount. |Percent.) Amount. (Per cent 
nailhenaitteibpittheicemicaliiiiieatiatss tated 
Checks, drafts,and bills........ | $261, 271, 666 91.77 | $271,036, 525 91.85 
Clearing-house certificates. .... 9, 582, 500 8. 36 | 6, 592, 337 2.24 
Paper ORGY... tnrnidcmndames,.- te 4.06 | 13,026,570 | 4.36 
LC "— i eee 1, 864, 105 65 4,078, 044 1.38 
Silver coin............- ciliata 440, 998 .16 500, 301 17 
— — a ERE . 
NR a il a a ae | 284,714,016 | 100 295, 233, 779 | 100 


In his report for 1881 the Comptroller also discusses the use of 
In France, 
as is well known, “the use of deposits, bank accounts, and 
checks is still in its infancy.’’ In the past ten years, however, 
The Bank of France for sev- 
eral years made an effort to persuade the public to use them to a 
larger extent, and offered advantages to those who kept current 
accounts in the shape of better facilities for ‘‘ transfer from one 
place to another free of cost for all sums proceeding from discount 


| operations or the encashment of documents on demand. We have 


desired to proceed further with this plan, and we have just com- 
pleted the first arrangement by giving to all those who had cur- 
rent accounts with us, without exception, a means of disposing 
by open checks of the whole of the sums which stand to their 
credit. These checks * * * will be delivered gratuitously 
when they are drawn against the proceeds or discounts of drafts 
on demand encashed by the bank, and they will be made payable 
in all our establishments indifferently.’’* 

In England banking has reached a high stage of development, 
and the percentage of credit instruments used in transactions In 
that country probably runs as high as it does in our own. The 
London Banker’s Magazine for November. 1881, gives data from 
which the comptroller of the currency in that year reported that 
the percentage of checks in the receipts of London banks aver iged 
97.23; in the banks of Edinburg, 86.78; in the banks of Dublin, 


ews 


| 89.90, and in the country banks, in 261 places, 72.86. 


| 68 per cent of total payments in credit instruments in the 


In the same report of the comptroller is given a table showing 
the percentage of bank notes, coin, and checks used in the tr — 
actions of several English banking houses. In one case) pet 
cent of the total receipts consisted of bills and checks, and 9: pe! 
cent of the payments were of the same character. 


Two banks of Manchester showed 47 per cent, 58 per cent, : 
years 


and 


In still another case, the trans- 


1859, 1864, and 1872, respectively. pe 
31n eaci 


actions of an English banking house for six working day: 


* Report of the Bank of France for 1880, as quoted in report of the Comp 


troller for 1881. 











month for a period of seven months in 1878 and 1879 showed 96.5 
per cent of the total receipts in credit instruments and 96.9 per 
cent of the total payments in paper of the same character. The 
foreign data, however, are small and insignificant when com- 
pared with those which have been obtained from investigations 
in this country. 

The subject was investigated again in 1890 and 1892, In the 
former year, on July 1, checks, drafts, etc., constituted 91.46 per 
cent of the total receipts of 3,364 banks. In September the per- 
centage for 3,474 banks was 90.3. Tables Il and IIT show the de- 
tails. If clearing-house certificates are included, the percents 
are 92.5 and 91.04 for 1890 and 90.61 for 1892. 


TABLE I1.—Analysis of national-bank receipts, July 1 and Septenber 17, 1890. 


July 1—3,364 banks. | Sept. 17—3,474 banks. 





Items, — — . 
Amount. ‘Percent.. Amount. Per cent. 
| 

Checks, drafts, ete..---..-.--.-- $189, 408, 708 | 44.90 | $168, 808,756 51.58 
Exchange for clearing house. 194, 290, 208 46.06 | 126,596,873 88. 68 
MiscollaR0OUS ......--00-0-+---- 2) 138,022 | 50 | 135, 562 04 
91. 46 90. 30 

Gold COMM « ccncos ostetemueeteten 3,726, 605 . 89 3, 702, 772 1.13 
Silver OGM ss vcciacceksesenutecee 1,352, 647 a 1,399, 991 .8 
Gold Treasury certificates. -.-- 6,427,973 1.68 6, 159, 305 1.88 
Silver Treasury certificates - .. 6, 442, 638 1.58 5,908,714 1.81 
Legal-tender notes. .-....--..-- 7,281,786 1, 87 7, 665, 666 2.34 
National-bank notes ........... 5, 244, 967 1.3 4,371,778 1.34 
Legal-tender certificates --..... 520, 000 12 105, 000 | 083 
Clearing-house certificates -... 4,391,177 | 1.04 2, 428, 834 | 44 

Tete... ..: icudien dana éuan 421, 824, 726 100 827,278, 251 100 





TABLE III.—Analysis of national-bank receipts, September 15, 1892. 
[3,473 banks. ] 


—_——— CL 





Items. Amount. Per cent. 

Chrecieen, Gi iris sintitilitncdinintichiinatcitininptieinn $154, 959, 059 46.79 
Exchange for clearing houses .......-...........-------- 141, 873, 266 42.83 
MisceligeUl. ints dcecebebaddancebedtesutcsesescnnuscaven 586, 367 -18 
89. 80 

Gold cols .....<ajnuhsumebacdadtneten hbwetdande tienen cobhes 2,907,017 88 
Cliver COU... sods sckeek bk se bias dccudiased avisbeatiinn 1, 372, 054 41 
Gold Treasury CortéGcntes «2... <.ccc0 enccne ccccce<coces 3, 407, 340 1.08 
Silver Treasury certificates ...............2<.0------0-- 6,537,015 1.97 
Tegel ese BS csinaun ihiatad cp celtethed Necccteccqseuace 8,531,514 2.58 
Treasry WO, 26s itia inks disedna tate tinct wonn eal 2, 675, 269 81 
Watianal Man UN eee 8 onsnckingeapinemens 3, 454, 483 1.04 
Legal-tender certificates ...... ....c00c00- 22+ ecccacesce 2,210, 000 .67 
Clearinghouse CaPrtaeRtes . on... ci cccc concccccccce coccee 2,691, 829 .81 

Toten... ciciss siadn ein wale weet cick sine mleiiieeoel 881, 205, 213 | 100 





The Comptroller notes as a conspicuous change the increase in 
the percentage of credit instruments returned by country banks 
from 14.11 per cent in June, 1881, to 25.28 per cent in September, 
1892. He summarizes the results as follows: 

“The variations in the percentage of the different kinds of 
money, checks, drafts received, as shown in the statistics for 
September 15, 1892, do not essentially vary from those of 1890 and 
i891. The percentage shows a decrease for each of the three 
years reported and a corresponding increase in the amount of 
cash received by the hanks over their counters.”’ 

A study of the results of the investigations thus far discussed 
shows that although they are very valuable as throwing light on 
the extent to which the credit instruments enter into payments | 
for all classes of transactions, they are not satisfactory as a means 
of determining the percentage of such paper used in the actual 
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trade of the country. 
In the first place, the figures obtained show the total receipts 
of the banks. The receipts of a bank during a given day may be 
very different from its deposits, inasmuch as the receipts will 
usually include bills for collection, checks presented for cashing, 
notes discounted, and various other items which go to swell the 
total per cent of credit paper. In the second place, the results 
received furnish no satisfactory means of distinguishing between 
the credit paper that passed in consequence of speculative trans- 
actions and that which represents real trade. Still further, no 
ieasures were taken to have the returns classified on the basis of 
the different classes of business. And, finally, no investigation 
was made into incidental influences affecting the use of checks. 
In consequence of these and other defects the inquiry of 1894 
Was instituted, This investigation was confined entirely to retail 
trade, It called for the deposits received by the national banks | 
from certain classes of retail traders insterd of for the total re- | 
ceipts of the banks. The banks were requested to specify the 
‘mount of each of the different kinds of money and the amount 
of checks and other instruments of credit in the deposits of retail | 
fre cers, butchers, clothiers, furniture dealers, and fuel dealers. 
16 day selected for securing the data was the settling day near- ' 


| 
| 
| 


est the 30th of June. These five classes of retail dealers were 
selected for the reason that the purchase of their products repre- 
sents the principal part of the expenses of living of the people at 
large. Hence, any data received concerning the mode of pay- 
ment in transactions of this kind it was thought would be valu- 
able as showing the extent to which credit paper actually was 
used in trade payments. ‘Settling day’’ was selected on the 
supposition that the returns on such a day would be more likely 
than any other to show the normal volume of trade and the nor- 
mal yolume of checks deposited. 

Information was also sought concerning the length of period of 
credit in retail trade; the length of the wages period; the method 
of payment of wages, whether by checks or in money, and the 
extent to which wage checks are cashed by merchants. The pur- 
pose of this last was to secure some information whereby correc- 
tion could be made for the deposit by merchants of pay checks 
which they had simply cashed instead of receiving in payment 
for goods. The results of the investigation are given in the gen- 
eral comparative table presented in the present report (Table No. 
XVI).* It appeared from the returns that about 58 per cent of 
the deposits of the traders concerned was in checks and other in- 
struments of credit, and that from the investigation 50 per cent 
is a fair average for the amount of credit paper entering into the 
transactions of the dealers reporting on the date mentioned. 

The investigation of 1894, too, was unsatisfactory, for several 
reasons. In the first place, returns were asked for only a part of 
retail trade, expenditures in which constitute about 67 per cent 
of the total expenses of an average family. In the second, the 
returns came from the national banks only, and in this respect 
were defective like all previous reports. Still further, there were 
no figures in existence to permit a comparison to be made with 
those obtained. And, finally, the reports were for but one day. 
For this last reason it was thought they were liable to serious 
error, because the deposits made by the traders on the day in 
question probably represented sales made throughout the period 
of credit common to their community, while the money deposits 
probably did not include payments for all the cash sales made 
during that period. Some effort has been made in the present in- 
vestigation to meet this difficulty. 

As a result of these obvious difficulties it seemed best to make 
another investigation on a much larger scale and with more care- 
ful attention to the form of the returns. It was desirabie to se- 
cure comparative data to test the figures previously obtained, 
and to take advantage of previous experience in order to elimi- 
nate sources of error. These sources of error, as has been noted, 
came principally from the paucity of the returns, the small in- 
dustrial field covered by them, and the nonclassification of de- 
positors. 

THE PRESENT INQUIRY. 
In pursuance of these ideas a circular was sent out asking for 


| the necessary information, in the following form: 


“TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
‘* OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 
“Washington, D. C., June 15, 1896. 
**The CASHIER, 
‘<________. Bank, 


‘‘Sir: In 1894, in response to the special request issned by the 
Comptroller of the Currency, the national banks made reports to 
this office showing the extent of the use of credit instruments in 
retail transactions by their customers, the results being shown 
in the annual report issued from this Bureau in that year. It is 





| now desired for purposes of comparison, and also to increase the 


fund of information relative to the use of credit instruments, to 
extend the scope of inquiry to cover not only retail but wholesale 
transactions, and as well transactions of other depositors in all 


| banks. With this end in view, I inclose herewith a blank form 


on which you are requested to state, as of the “ settling day” in 
your community nearest to July 1, the amount and character of de- 
posits made in your bank on the day selected by (1) retail dealers, 
(2) wholesale dealers, and (3) all other depositors. Your aiten- 
tion is also called to the three inquiries following the statement 
of deposits with respect to ‘‘ proportion of checks,’’ etc., ‘* pay- 
ment of wages by checks,”’ and ‘‘ time of payment of wages.”’ 

‘‘ Information is also desired respecting the number of your de- 
positors, total deposits in bank, and all actual cash of hand, clas- 
sified as indicated, at the close of business on the day selected for 
this and the statement above called for. 

‘‘In order to make the investigation as complete as possible, this 
request has been sent to every banking institution in the United 
States—national, State, savings, and private banks, and trust com- 
panies, These statistics will be of sufficient value, it is believed, 


® The data received in 1894 have been gone over again since the publication 
of the Comptroller's report and certain corrections made. These appear in 
this table. The general average is only slightly changed. 
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to warrant urging upon you to aid in making them thoroughly 
complete. 

‘In making a request for returns from those who are not con- 
ducting banks under the national-bank act, it is hoped the re- 
sponses will be as general and complete as from those who are 
connected officially with this office. Such courtesy will be greatly 
appreciated, and the assurance is given that the publication of 
the information submitted will be confined entirely to a general 
summary of the returns. The subject is of wide and general 
interest and will give an amount of statistical information that 
will be of benefit to the public. 

‘‘As the compilation of these returns will involve considerable 
time and labor, I trust that you will transmit your report to me 
as promptly as possible after July 1. 

‘Very respectfully, 
“JAMES H. ECKELS, 
‘**Comptroller.”’ 


‘¢____ BANK, 
—., July —, 1896. 


a3 


“THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 


** Washington, D. C. 


‘Str: In compliance with your special request, dated June 15, 
1896, I append hereto statements showing (A) the amount and 
character of deposits made in this bank on July —, (1) by retail 
dealers, (2) by wholesale dealers, and (3) by all other depositors; 
and ( (B) number of depositors, total amount of deposits, and cash 
on hand, classified as indicated. 


(A) Deposits made in this bank on July —, ] 


Deposits. 


Checks, 
drafts, 
orders, etc. 


Paper cur- 
rency. 


Gold coin. 'Silvercoin. Total. 


Retail dealers 
Who 1 


All other de positors 








Total ...-. 


os Q. ‘. a es the above state ment show about the usual propor- 
tion of checks, drafts, etc., to total deposits? If not, please indi- 
cate how muc aa it differs the srefrom. 

“A. 1, —————-. 

‘@. 2. Is it customary 
che cks: 


A » 


Ae wy 
‘Q. 3. Are wages, asa rule, paid weekly or monthly in your 
mmunity? 


in your community to pay wages by 


tors, amount of individual deposits, 


s bank on July —, classified as indicated, 


ber of depos 


hand in thi 


and cash on 


‘ates 

urs 
mal . 
cates 

1890 

es notes 

y ce rtific at Cs 

bank notes 


7 notes, 


l cash 


Respectfully, yours, 
-, Cashier, 


\ceiomenmess pais 


It is to be note 1 that the circular called for de ‘posits, not receipts. 
Obviously the deposits would be less in volume, as has already 
been ele. thi = the receipts, but they would re present more 

‘urately the real business transactions of the country. The 
circular, it will further be noticed, called also for a classification 
of depositors into ‘‘retail dealers,’’ ‘*‘ wholesale dealers,’’ and 
‘* all others,’’ together with the usual classification of the deposits. 
The date selected was the settlement day nearest the ist of July. 
A settlement day was selected for reasons already given. Mid- 
summer was chosen merely as amatter of convenience. Further, 
the circular asked for certain incidental information. It asked 
whether the percentage returned was an average one, whether 
Wages were usually paid by checks in the community, and what 
was the length of the wage period. Information on the two lat- 


| conditions that it seeks to investigate. 
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ter points is of considerable value in determining whether or not 
the percentage of checks returned in any given community is due, 
to a large extent, to these special causes. 

Those who are familiar with statistical investigations need not 
be told that it is quite impossible to prepare a form so phrased as 
to preclude the likelihood of misinterpretation, or to secure in- 
formation so accurate as to cover all possible variations in the 
It almost seems as if 
common words were turned into stumbling blocks by the mere 
fact of being used in a formal way. It is exceedingly difficult to 
get uniform interpretation of even very simple questions and 
terms. The present investigation is no exception to this experi- 
ence. In interpreting the results obtained we must allow for 
errors due to various causes of this kind. 

In the first place, it is difficult in some cases to draw the line 
between retail merchants and wholesale merchants. Where. for 
example, some asked: Shall we class the jobber or the lumber 
merchant? The answer depends upon the community, the extent 
of tho business, and the point of view. Ordinarily the retail 
merchant is regarded as one who sells directly to consumers; yet 
there are many dealers who sell both to c onsumers and to jobbers, 
One or two Boston banks were unable to classify the returns of 
some merchants in Faneuil Hall market for this very reason. 

Again, in a bank with a very large number of depositors many 
of them are personally unknown to the officers of the bank. In 
such a case a proper classification can not be made. Th 
that could be done under these circumstances was for the bank 
to return the statistics of deposits of all who were known to be 
retail dealers. This was done in some cases. The omissions. 
however, such as they were, can have no effect of any importance 
on the average results, for the dealers included were, in all likeli- 
hood, representative. Moreover, there can not have been many 
omissions, for the difficulty arose only in a few of the larger 
cities. 

In the next place, the returns, although more complete than any 
ever before obtained, are, after all, partial. Of the nearly 13,000 
banking institutions of all kinds in the country, 5,700 sent re- 
plies, of which 5,530 were available. Of these 3,474 were from 
national banks and the remainder State and private banks, say- 
ings banks, and loan and trust companies. 

However, allowance can probably be made for any error du e to 
the partial character of the returns. The results as obtained are 
tabulated hereinafter. There are three sets of tables of t 
The first set consists (1) of the deposits of retail dealers return 
by the national banks in each State and Territory; (2) those 
wholesale traders returned by the same banks; (3) the deposits of 
all the other depositors returned by the same banks; (4) the total 
deposits of all three classes of customers as returned by the same 
banks. The second set of tables contains the data, similarly ar- 
ranged, returned by banks other than national. The third set of 
tables, also consisting of four, presents the total deposits each 
class of dealers as returned by all the banks that made rep! 

The returns are presented in this detail for several reasons. 
First, inasmuch as the returns of the previous investigations 
from national banks alone, it is desirable to present by themselves 
the data now received from them for purposes of comparison. 
Such a comparison will enable it to be determined how far the 
allowances made at previous times for omissions now supplied 
were good. In the next place, the presentation of the 
so great detail will enable it to be distinguished more clearly the 
real business transactions from those that are purely speculative: 
and, finally, it will give some information as to the use of the a! 
ferent classes of banks by the people, and the comparativ: influ- 
ence of national and other banks in the business transactions of 
the country. 

The tables 


TABLE IV.—Retail depo i 


best 


tals 


came 


table S in 


are as follows: 
ts of 3,474 national banks, July 1, 1 


- } 
Number of 


State or Territory. 


replies. 


Currency. 





$66, 7! 
23, 
40, 
812, 
710, 
479, 2 

74,906) 6.131 462 4 
155, 696) 1.4%. 4 99.0 
83, 63412 226 861.4 
116, 498'15.4 ~ 3.561 
9), 227,23 (17.459 6 


 gios 969.3 
1, 532, 064 8 2 m 64.5 
6,973) 9. 4/37 


Alabama 
Arizona ..... 
Arkansas 
‘ ‘alifornia 

‘olorado . 
© onnectic ut . 
Delaware | 
Districtof Columbia 


a 2 
mero S 


Georgia 

Idaho 

| CBRE 
Indiana 

Indian Territory ---| 


8 52.7 
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TABLE IV-—Retail deposits of 3,474 national banks, July 1, 189¢—Continued. 

















merwirmir: m | | 2 lee. 
53 3 ; ® | geo | 
‘ | © S 2 ; oO'5/O 8 On 
State or Territory. 6 a ‘3 £ 3 = | § 2 8 
= © ¢ sy Y = me he et 
| ee) B Fr | A | ° S255 5% 
A | we a ~~ & a ee) 
- - ee — j a 
LOWS <uocuceceneane 165, $32,811) $139,040) $285,663 { 
Kansas ....---------- 105| = 20, 358 51, 929 141,911 24.2 
Kentucky :....-..--- 67 9, 743 45, 995 99, 974 : 
Louisiana .....-.-..- 20) «(14,131 30, 305 100, 492 20. 
Mainé ..<.<<ssevensen 79 5,984 «88,070 142, BP Si. 
Maryland -...------- 67; 12,749) 172,405, 256,573 : 
Massachusetts ......| 254) 45,322) 668,468) 1,451,895 30. 
Michigan waeeeeee-| 986) 17,868) 112,375 245,598 ‘ 5. § 
Minnesota ....-..--- 72| 27,989 : ; 276, 087 .221.471.3 
Mississippi -.-..----- 10 2,474 12, 8: 16, 644) 31,956) 7. 8140.1 52.1 
MissOUPE .scsssaeneoe 64 82, 496 146, 026 818, 836) 3.3 paz. 1 
Montage ....ceceume | 34) 16,787) 24,533 111, 126) 2.4 
Jebraska .......--.- | 105 28, 708) 62,815 140, 698 5 
= ; | 
Nevada es ee seam wenalee= nee were ew weeeeleee 
New Hampshire....) 49 3,952) 63,956 77,919 
New Jersey...------ 96 =19,995) 308,724 567, 212) 
New Mexico .| 6 0) 3, 976 24, 699 
New York .....-----| 820 2, 352, 834 
North Carolina.....| 22 40 157 _ BE 
North Dakota ......| 26 36, 376: 9, 37§ 
Ohio ..c<cccmmunenee | 236 964,419 :, S38 
Ok] a stoe Seed , 2, 664) 7. 
Overolh .<cscamacteus j 32 4, 405, 53, 205 .. 
Pennsylvania. . 398 833,983] 1,965, 663 , Be 8 
Rhode Island 57 115, 869) 216) 249, 7: 1 
uth Carolina 12 6, 098 469 #4, 487 8 
South Dakota - 2 18, 206) 9, 589) 86, 628 q 
Tennessee 47 45, 057] , 170) 170,344 2 
‘Tewes . . . ...c mene 182 132, 634) 265, 419 441,122 1 
tah 9 2, 659) 2, 484 82, 9822 = 
Vermont 47 49, 045) 5,913 70,018) 2. 1 
Virginia 81 20, 107) 427 98, 442) 6.2/2: 5 
Washington .......- 39 22, 562} 77, 877 188, 26627. 3116. 2'55.3 
West Virginia...... | 30 2 69, 216 99,529) 4. 7/25. 8169.5 
Wisconsin ......... . ne { 239, 464 853,730) 5. 6126. 767.7 
Wyoming 10 20, 742 28, 634/12. 4/15. 2/72. 4 


Whole country . ‘ 


3,474 






















5,683,524) 14,135,808) 20,813,659 4.827. 3167.9 


TABLE V.— Wholesale deposits of 3,474 national banks, July 1, 1896. 
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a 10 
Illinois _- oa 212 
| Indiana . ' 105 
Indian Territory & 
Iowa 165 
0 Sees | 105 
Kentucky .......... | 67 
Louisiana. .......... 20 
eo 79 
Maryland........... 67 
Massachusetts ..... 254 
Biichigan ........... 86 
Minnesota ..........| 7% : | 93.9 
Mississippi 10 934 $ 2 | 6.1/92.7 
Missouri 64 2 t | 6.891.7 
Montana ; 8 i 7 | 7.2:88.1 
Nebraska. ......... 105 6.590.9 
Nevada sues. 
New Hampshire -.-.- 49 2 | 6. 7/93 
New Jersey ......- 6 .6 | 6.592.8 
New Mexico 6 1 | 5.1/92.8 
New York ..........| 820 -05) 2 (97.9 
North Carolina..... i 2 5 |12. 486.1 
North Dakota _.....| 2% .8 110. 7187.5 
Ne a Satan | 236 2} .1 | 9.9/88.9 
Oklahoma -......... | 5 2 y 5 10. 887.6 
SS $2) 20,744 5 5,06016.1 | 2.7\81.1 
Pennsylvania ----...- | 398: 61,747) 804, 74,439) .3 | 4.2195. 4 
Rhode Island ---.... | 57; 3,418 72,¢ , 949 7.6.91 
South Carolina - i 2 1, 754 7 938; 2.119 (88.8 
South Dakota ......} 29) 3,839 8,2 790) 3.8 | 8.1/88.1 
Tennessee .......... | 47; 10,043 54, ( 3 691' 1.619 0.4 
ie an oni | 182) 29,958 82, 6 0,271 4.2 11.684, 1 
| Se | 9 7,052 5, %, 811) 4.2 | 3.492.3 
WONG... ccswccccne | 7 1,275 DD, 697 D, 257 4 | 9.1/90.4 
Virginia hie wigreieal 1 Toa ae 27,6 910, .8 | 5.11941 
Washington ..--| 88 29,083 11,6 511.1 | 4.4)84.4 
West Virginia-...... | 30) 2, 654 22, , 102) 1.3 110. 9/87. 7 
BO aaa 75} 13,887 12, § 5, 87! 1.2 11. 7187 
Wyoming........... 10; 1,886 2,{ ,482) 8.8 |13.5:77.6 
Whole country .'3, 474) 721,334) 6,373, 103/162, 416,928 169,511,365 .4 | 3.795.8 
i 
TABLE VII.—AIll deposits of 3,474 national banks, July 1, 1896. 
5 ES taba = 7 —_— sania’ 
Pd } > | a ams 
S 4 j a | a 22io So 2 
= Sites. SS a "SIS Sie 
= 2 ee S (|BR Sess 
Z D oO © = 4 Moma~ 
| Alabama. ..........- 22 $58,480) $457,83 $424, 7 4.213.582.3 
“ae 5 6, 008 006 £5, 718)12.5)13. 1/74. 4 
Arkansas 9 32 168,477, 9 |12. 982.1 
California -.-.... ou 1. 480. 652 1685.9 
Colorado:*. 40 2. 426, 983 7. 088.8 
Connecticut - 77 2,536, 546 y. 9 { 
Delaware 17 : 7,942 ! 
| DistrictofColumbia| 12 5, 947 02,590 5.87 
| Florida ie 17 15, 452 DD, 1 : 1. 5184.2 
0 eee 24 35, 246 153, 37 t.O77 
| Janno ....... 10 11, 864 75, & . 1173 
Illinois... - 212) 113,196) 1 15, 880, 44 1. 792.6 
Indiana o-------| 106; 53,006 1,565 , ) 1.8 
Indian Territory & 1, 336 20,140) 4 7.677.8 
Iowa : 165 59, 923 1, 516, , 679.5 
PIO oe one cwnnee | 105) 39,986 1,102,480) 3.() 11. 285 
Kentucky.......... 67; 20, 365 936,087) 2 1. 836.3 
Louisiana..........- 20; 32,001) 1,484,253} 2.1) 9.5 
ee inci: 79 9,978 1, 285, 6 Si13.5 ; 
Maryland® ......... 67; 22,262 7,185, 531 6.2 } 
Massachusetts -..... 24 75,670) 1 24, 955, 94 5.093.8 
Michigan ........... 86; BB, 7 2,068,625) 1.911.86.3 
Minnesota .......... 72| 53,652 3,841,712) 1.4) 5.493.2 
Mississippi---.-....- | 10 8, 984 143 2.813. 4 8 
I cm ccedin | 64 74,621 5,159;957 1 6.55 
Sas | $84 33, 684 19. 6.5 9.5 7 
Nebraska *_......... | 105, 69,575 1, 874 3.6) 8. 887.6 
Na es wees ae ae eS , 
New Hampshire... 49) j 129, 1, 068, 304 12. 2.87.2 
New Jersey -..-- : 96 652,677, 674, 31; 5,679,179) 1 11.987. 
New Mexico® _..... 6 4,441) 9, , 751 166,972) 2.7) 5.991. 4 
New York *_........| 320) 107,542) 3,065 55, 984119, UBS, 851 1, 2.697.3 
| North Carolina. ..-- | 2 14,749) 52, 26), 311 827, 989) 4.5.16.1/79.3 
| North Dakota® ----- 26 6, 207) 35, 59, 313 201, 262) 3.1'17. 7/79, 
| Lan Sa 236) 165,130) 1,180, 5,743) 9,182 1.812. 9.85.2 
Oklahoma -........- 5 1,574 8, 047 42,799) 3.7:29.177.2 
EE | 82) 63,120 9,! 2,068 335,047'18.8' 3 |78.2 


3.9:95.6 | 








*The sum of these totals is larger than the sum of the corresponding col 
umns in Tables 4, 5, and 6, because in some cases only grand totals were re 


turned by the banks, 
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TABLE XI.—Total deposits of 2,056 State and other banks, July 1, 1896. TABLE XI.—Total deposits of 2,056 State and other banks, July 1,1 Cont'd. 
= —— —— _ ef ws rc oon erect 
Is .| is lene o | | a jee 
f o ‘ Sal8S 8a |) a aa ui S.2'2= 38 
- | BS | © 8 g , oc 8/04 | State or Territory.| <4 2 - | of 3 “Si~ 9| 
State or Territory./24| 3 fe © a 2| gi o | 8 SS ee - © $ ts ul es Ehl eet 
|8e S 5 a 5 be eS 3 5 -_ = = S 9 255/50 
7% | @ ° 5 a Ry A Oi, Fercaiignieg eae a Ec ine eget 
‘ , toe y ol ; said ee a sas New Hampshire... 25 $617 $30, 122 $89, $119, 805 25. 274.3 
Alabama.....------- |} 8 $1,800) $1,955) $11,577) = $15, 451/12. 312.775 | New Jersey*.....--- 30/8174 107,285. 482. 645 93,104 .518.181.4 
PIZONA . .----- ee eee lene ~ | =m = |-------- segmahes = SEP ea en wa mmm mm --- | New Mexico*___.... | 3 653 910 4, 572 6,135 10.7 14.8 74.5 
Arkansas -...------- > oe foe | 61,599) 2.7) 7.789.6 | New York® _----_| 199, 77,212, 2,079,612, 29,: 395, 662, 31,552,486, 2) 6.8.98 
California® -...------ | 116) eal, 893 = or ) - m3 ee North Carolina ____- 4 1, 522 4, 486 36,166) 4.2 12.583.3 
Colorado ened acme 12 2, 558) ‘ood eo ao 25) 5 | 9. ».9 | North Dakota --.... 18 1, 635 11, 886 41.2974. 4 28.867.2 
Connecticut ..-.---- 45, 2, 156) —n 301,657; 358, 192) 715. 184.2 Ohio ia cnn 70, 24,456 151, Sus 736,903, 3.320.576.2 
elaware - ..-..----- pha gales) asain enwesersasee sp tunanneoes 5 nsueeoe Binns eed RED ~~ 2000 cnen 4 414 963 35 11.7 27.36 
earl ictof Columbia 4 “aia 16, 507 70, 400) 87,088 .@ LOORT) Deccan | 4.899 513 11'77940.9 4.44.7 
Fi wida ..-----------| 13} BR 2,274 17,246) 20,402) 4.311.284.5 | Pennsylvania 105 259,453) 567,882 3, 062,842 8.518 
GeerG « <cccoceveses 15 2,049) 11, 629) 137, 496) 151,174) 1.4) 7.7/90.9 Rhode Island ne 17 567 19, 262 81.738 723 
BARING « onceswtaba nil 3) 756) 457) _3, 555) 4,76816 | 9.574.5 |) South Carolina.....| 2 1,109 1, 405 13,232! 8.310.781 
Jitinois® . ...-..------ 96) 24,905) 234, 580) 2,556,068) 2,815,562) 9) 8.390.8 | South Dakota. __.... 81, 2.866 9.550 47.189) 6.120.373.9 
Indiana «= -n-* | 53) 12,462) 67,251) = 968,400) 448,102) 2.8115 (82.2 | Tennessee ....------| 21) 3,947) 87,019 339,717) .911. 287.6 
idian Territory ---|..... |= === = + ~~~ Janne mene | mean mmm wane wee wm nw |= =-=|~ === a a 2. 957 20.718 73,492 4.1 28.267.8 
oe tee ia|” "28; 946) 101/738)" 368/484)” “488; 108) Bala07 aa | BOA | oo aa eo ae nes 
Kansas*..-....----00 60} 14,516) 28,164) 174,050) 216,790 6.7/13 80.3] Vermont» ..---7| 15) 702! «16.508 51751! 1.431.966.7 
Kentucky*....---... | 46 11,202) 40,410) 406,619) 458, 21) 2.4) 8.988.7 | Virginia "| 17, «6, 972| «BIL BI8 118,116, 5.9:26.667.5 
I ouisiana - 9 4,419 13, 451 168, 861 181, 731 2.5 7 490.1 W ashin ton es 17 18 846 "7 640 106 56117.2 7 275.6 
Maino. ......-...--- | ® 5Al) = 28, 308 40, 654 69,580) |. 8:40. 8158.4 | West V irginis ...... 7 62185 101417 64,434 8.416.280.4 
Mar vland ewsces cose 7| 2,415 17, 653) 51, 822) 71, 890 3. 424.6 02 Wi isc onsin cer See 97 21.898 110. G0 688. 275 3,417.4 79. 2 
Massachusetts® - .-.. 106) 2 po oy _ 2, ee 2, es 3 > TS : Wyoming._......... 3 1, 095 15d 3.57130.7. 4.364.9 
Michigan® ......-...- 84 5, 910 38, 576, (W100 2.208 45. a er b Bali He ae ° 
Minnesota .......... &4 27, 818 85,116) 1,088,914 1,151, 848) 2.4) 7. 4'90.2 Thole c ~v. 2.056 1,495. 159 4.721. 66 } 52.418.681 2.9 9 [a8.1 
Mississippi.......... i) STG) Bae) 28108 9.811. 179.1 Wane countey..2, Gi? ane , 
IONS. cccccccuet 213) 50,021) 255,795) 2,250,374) 2,556,190 2 (10 [88 — wi ee etal 
—— Se ee 4 2, 350 6, 235) 10, 747 ; 19, 382)12. 2)32. 3155.5 *The sum of these totals is larger than the sum of the c orrespon mding col- 
Nebraska*®..........| 159 15, 917 43, 384) 152, 963 212, 264 7. 5/20. 5/72 umns in Tables VIII, [X, and X, because in some cases only gran tals were 
Nevada .......-.-.-- and: deem kihe = tnenhte cians tails On sbeanteka |....|._.. | returned by the banks. 
T ABLE XxI.— Total retail deposits of 5,530 banks on son July 1, i 1, 1896 
= ar Number x: | ' Per cent 
5 > : Silver ial all a * | Per cent | Per cent co Per cent 
State or Territory | J = ; Gold coin. | ‘cn | Specie. | Currency. Checks. i at Total. gold. ativer. —_ ghee. 
| replies, | ney. 
. te — ee aa ae 
abamsé petinncrie apemanesed 25 $367 9, 234 601 $21,501 4,304 $75, 406 | 0.5 12.2 28.5 58.7 
Arie ee ee a 5 2376 * 496 % 872 2,891 oT 306 23, 069 10.3 2.6 | 12.5 74.9 
Arkenewt. nhs ocd. eet coh 18 715 4,008 4,718 13, 950 81,912 50, 580 1.4 7.8 | 27.6 63 
California 146 248.013 82,776 i 268,789 15, 504 . 681, 877 36.4 4.8 | 22.7 | 58.2 
Col -ciumetinamsasiteamenmanenenaal 52 88,245 19, 808 53,053 122. 803 730, 773 | 4.5 2.7 16.8 75.9 
Cantal... accccrtescaseobaasaneonte 122 539 10, 787 11,326 191, 301 511,074 | aa 2.2 | 37.4 60.3 
DOA: cx cseleeeGieobak teil 17 147 4, 463 4,610 51s 74,906 | 2 5.9 | 31.4 62.4 
District of Columbia.........cccccecves 3 a oon wae ge 1 “a? 38 : = 8 
PROTGED <ncaddemdtidkidebi mei 30 5 0,4 0, SOR 93,740 | oO . 2% 3.2 
Geergin uh ssaniaita tiedetiasebmdaemnia ated 39 354 18, 941 19, 295 131, 748 3 14.4 23.5 61.7 
LdahO.. .icsccstcccdea abe ania 13 8, 822 4.689 21,135| 18.2 4.1 | 16.8 60.8 
RERSSOOER. .. . cevnisdiciilereieenidadiniaieeatiini ed 808 11,847 66, 820 , 792, 591 | 6 3 1 | 26.6 69 7 
MUD, «0: sinks iaitie te aetna ead 158 2,205 34, 226 -5 6.4 | 29.5 63.5 
NGA TORENT «.swinnndanieivecnon s 59 655 | 72 7 = 2. i 
owt é 7, 44 5, HE 2. 4.6 30. 62.2 
— sdieadibdiedikascaataan teil ie "SO 2443 2.2 6.7 23.8 | 67.2 
Kentucky ......cmcsiketicee 113 "6x9 19.197 | 2 4.4 17.9 [7.4 
Lema —..ncccnesdbtbpsaicaabakenatinds 29 124 16, 650 07 89} 18.3] 72.7 
Halte ...,cceaccueenic aaa 11 265 6, 163 5 | 2.2 36.6 | 61 
Mine yal 5k visi saadnn kh oo ema ee 74 396 15, O72 -08 3 | 37.6 59.3 
Mansnckuewles ... «nck teem ckadiantbaun 860 1, 708 49,195 07 2.1 a | 65.8 
Michigan. ooo. coon ceccaaoasaeoue 10) 41s) sham) 21,7 | | . 4.| ws 64.7 
SRE G essivin cs occa tenis dial ann nil 156 4,436 19, 875 | 3.2 20.8 2 
Biasleninyt........cndadiiiancosbautiailiinbes 17 40 4, 600 “1610 Jl 10.9; 34.6 | 54.3 
ee el EE ES v7 13, 620 39,879 53, 499 1 2.8 17.9 78.2 
SEORUR...... . srsiseasiageepnunin aepebeune tele 38 12, 087 7,094 19,18 7.1 | 4.1 17.9 v1 
Mebraske. .....0. cere ausuns causieshse sete 264 16, 257 oi 0, Sat as Ti) 4 | 60.5 
TROVOOB... niin « cinnnscee eee. a3 270 59 4 ‘4 | g 87.3 
New Ha wR G ik ne oe % 90 4,272 4, 362 5 | 2.5 44.2 | 53.2 
OW JOTREF,.- «nc Scegul in whisee Geeideniinied 126 1, 297 19,566 | 20, 863 | a 2 | 34.2 | 63.7 
Hew M@UlODs «ic suctbn ua dabeatalienticha 9 1,395 580 | 1,975 | 4.4 1.8 | 13. 4 | 80. 3 
Bow York .... ..cwspssvensadhesenakesten 510 8,158 64,046 72, 204 2 L2) 2.2] 13.3 
eg CO a ND 26 458 9, 405 9, 863 5 10 3 7.3 1.8 
North Dawe ....cccsscsnscddennenseail 44 2, 735 1,944 | 4,679 3.4 2.4 34 60.7 
Ci ogs waar tattee eeaaennneneewennt eee enns 306 20,774 79,522 a 8 ‘3 7 64.5 
Yk TD anvece adtbdtenneciebemmalaane 9 325 é ,172 2.6 ) 4.5 m4 
Or ~-oc-dubuniegatinainetasen 43| 28,102 5,461 | _ 83,563 30 5.8 6 | 6 Bae 
Ris RI -----nseeeeneeee nese anne 508 15, 563 98,919 | 114,482 5 2.9 $8.8 68.2 
South Carolina... 22 22222 id “| gas) _s467 1] 85| ies] 46 
, South Dabo <j o.ouctaaesc ee 60 7,360 8, 297 10, 657 6.9 8.1 | 24.1 | 65.8 
Tennessee aauiinhnsinpebiaaniaadl 68 "414 16, 257 16, 671 | 2 | 7.9 | 2.8 64.1 
j os. 3 6 - 9° 7 29.3 
Cake ireseeeesseseeses 183) 10,82 | 5A) | z3) t3) 23) 4a 
Vi mont... orale ee 2 or oo ? 442 t > 21 } 9 “0 9 
Virgtele.-_.....<.-pccauaeeeece 48 234 7,912 81146 2 6.5 | 60. 7 
Washingtem,. «i: ctoctuaubactcteeks 56 87,435 919 46, 354 "8! 22.6 | 5.4 | 6.4 
West Virginia... ... 37 522 . 913 5,435 30) 491 5 4.4 | 68.7 
Wy CORGER . 10: aonemieheu sibieoneindell 72 14, 498 18, 755 33,248 Fd 156, 997 2.6 | 3.3 (6 
Wyoming .. << ciesnsusdansadaae 13 3,260 1,197 4, 457 4,390 21,161 | 10.9 4 14.6 10.5 
Whole country................... 5, 530 562, 811 anon | | 1,414,973 k 116,017 | 18,005,940 | 26,536, 930 | 2.4 | 8.2 26.7 67.4 
. tee a oe ah | Ce 
*One national an ind two ) others. It was not thought worth while to give their re tur ns se part ately. 
i TABLE XIII.—Total wholesale deposits of 5,530 banks 8, July 1, 1896. 
"SUE Ste i fo eA $< iH ae Seen ait 
Number : Yer cent | Per cent |e? Ce2t | per cent 
State or Territory. of Gold coin.| Silver Specie, ie Checks. Total. Pe . Jd ut eae cur cient ; 
repli coin, . rency. 
replies. , 
— — natant | ee | EE | j EE ——- | — 
Al DAMA 185 nox ™ | s 2g | ~» 4 ) { m 19 @ ” 
; BE . wwncen ceaagued swelled baseull s e , 720 | 1, 879 $152, 465 | 0.14 1.9 5. 1 9.7 
BT IZODR, << ences wn adiatibbaie vate 8 = # 0 * 175 | * 360 1,740 8.3 1.7 20.7 | 69.2 
AP REGO B s iaiktn tiene babe oes 18 720 911 1, 681 4, 989 52, 892 | 1.4 17 | 9.43 | 87.4 
7 : Saal ea Re Be EGS ER 146 | 92, 461 9, 55S 102, 017 12, 864 | 914. 178 10.1 1. 04 | 1.41 87.4 
+ MED . 005s anes eumiea cee §2 | 6, 688 2.081 8,719 22,177 | FOL, 212 .8 a) 3.2 95.5 
' nn OCU: «..  nastaa desma ua, ae 12 183 2 540 2, 728 | 89, 073 484. 612 | 526, 408 B 48 | 7.42 92.06 
Delawars...., aiduiopstkg an adi 17 5 236 241 | 5, 832 87, 249 | 92, 842 00 25 5.76 | 93.9 
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TABLE XIII.—Total wholesale deposits of 5,530 banks, July 1, 1896—Continued. 
























































Number : Silver : : 1 ’ Per cent | Per cent ‘Per cent| | Per cent 
State or Territory. | ia piles. - Gold coin. ache. | Specie. ‘ urrency. | Checks. Total. | gold. | allver. | sate | checks, 
——|—— ———————_]———_—— {- — —— —- - . = 
j } j j | | 7 
District of Columbia ..............-..- OB dete $1,346 | $1, 346 $20, 649 | $53,814 $75,809 |....... 1.8 27.2 | 70.9 i 
Florida . 5 en cieiicnaiee amiimiidiaainall | 5 25 2,474 2, 529 | 9, 283 | 84, 181 95, 993 | 05 | 2.5 9. 67 | 87.6 Bis 
Georgia in0ecns dbisainnhens -| 39 115 7, B42 | 7,457 | 21, 206 | 182, 665 211, 418 06 3.4 10.7 86.4 E | 
ae ae | 13 350 04 | 444 | 362 8, 880 9, 686 | 3.6 | 1 8.74 91.7 F 
ee 3U8 4,848 13,033 | 17,881 | 221,602 | 6,981,501 | 7,220,984 | .o 2 3.06 | 96.7 4 
Indiana pio wisalianh wi suailts diimiataiaiartidinnd 158 2, 452 7, 662 | 10,114 52,561 | 658, 298 720, 973 =. 1.1 7.8 91.3 4 
Indian Terr itory ti ae Aa | 8 ed 7s 110 | 161 | es eae ea 40.6 | 59.4 ‘ 
lowa — . eee 334 3,011 8,261 | 23, 408 352, 154 | 383, 823 | .08 1.4 6.1 | 91.7 
Kansas Saacukale eat 165 1,165 3, 691 8,913 102, 998 | 115, 597 9 2.2 | 3.9 89. | : 
Kentucky iad pasienpbonsa | 113 280 | 2,649 11,550 | 331,073 | 345, 272 i a 8.34 95.8 & 
Louisiana : sa | 29 20 4,224 | 37, 625 | 571,615 | GEO Necccceccnnl Bs 6.1 | 93.2 * 
Maine = il} 73 1,909 19, 985 312, 040 | 333, 934 02 6 5. 98 93.4 ¥ 
Marvland _ xasotsohil eilciinesaa eae 74 90 3, 420 | 67,911 1,093,658 | 1,164,989 |.......... 3 5.8 | 93.9 F 
Massachusetts sis ection 360 232 | 10, 498 200,672 | 4,309,306 | 4,520,471 |_......... 2 4.43 | %.3 ‘ 
Michigan ca p83 paca endiel 170 6,170 | 12,518 | 41,992 | 620, 478 674, 988 9 9 | 6.22 91.9 o 
Minnesota waite cepeiewell 156 | 6,158 | 9, 753 | 27,083 1,714, 706 1,751,542 4 m4 1.54 97.9 pi 
Mississippi -......--- ahinguaaibe | 17 | 5 | 625 1,518 | 36, 649 Te ba coskee 1.6 3.91 94.5 Ps 
Mis ouri dient ‘ ean 27 4,845 15, 390 72,701 2, 660, 280 2, 748, 371 2 | 4 2.65 06.8 - 
ESTEE EE atiiumianamaiiabeue: | 38 730 470 | 1,200 2,614 30, OB2 33, 846 | 2.2 | 1.4 7.72 88.7 bs 
Nebraska --. ahmed | 264 1, 670 | 1, 423 | 3,093 6,219 | 167, 957 | 177, 269 | = 4 8 8.51 04.8 7 
Nevada cots | 3 500 60 560 10 3 3,916 12.8 | 1.5 26 85.4 
New Hampshire ; . eee SUD Ein nsideetndn dl W44 944 12, 222 116, 955 i 130, 131 Settee Gens 7 9.39 89.9 
SN NI isis. sib canada ed omecgeiese 126 1,080 | 7,178 | 8,208 | 121,897 877,509 | 1,007,614 | a 7 12.09 87.08 
New Mexico satin alwleus Saleen 95 B15 | 410 | 54] 21,309 22, 266 | 4 | 1.4 2.45 9.7 
New York ech ‘ ‘ -_ 510 3, 874 19, 154 23, O28 659, 108 26,959,701 | 27,641,837 | Ol aa 2.38 | 97.5 
North Carolina _....- ini 26 75 | 3, 433 | 3, 508 10, 266 73,716 87, 490 | .6 3.4 he R49 
North Dakota pinpanignaknepinihowmsel 44 BO | 50 | 130 2,475 26, 426 29,031 | 2 3 8.52 | 91.02 
Ohio a ols hendneiedal 306 6,015 | 18, 535 | 24,551 292,211 2,643, 184 | 2, 959, 946 7 6) 9.87 | 89.3 
Oklahoma ees a 9 10 | 26: 25% 1,720 6, 980 | 8,973 2 | 2.9) 19.1] 77.8 
Oregon = ; oo 43 | 1,905 2,533 B25 58, 676 | 61, 534 3.2 9 | BB 95.3 
Pennsylvania Soc ie snail 503 4,291 | 80,834 | 372,811 4, 479, 240 4, 882, 885 38 | 5 7.63 91.7 
seri ioc wiaieeieaabeigal 74 90 2,045 32, 740 266, 318 308, 108 a 5 10.8. 87.8 
I aisle Gee ecmngbibadiade OP Suistniamebnies | 287 1,580 28, 655 $0,638 }.......... 1 5.17 93.9 
South Dakota --. a 2 eel & | 488 717 1, 674 13,610 16,001 3 | .6 10. 46 | 85.05 
Tennessee  cauenen dena cecal 68 115 | 4, 765 32, 426 430, 986 468,177 | : 9 6.92 | 92.05 
Texas Lt ies thes 193 | 2,165 | 8, 685 | 19,519 | 324, 646 | 352, 560 | = 4 1.9 5.53 | w 
vo ia cinta ide ieeeaiaiiads ands 15 3, 390 3, 807 2,040 31, 670 | 37,517 | 8.9 | 1.3 5. 44 84.4 
Termont eas ee re &2 125 | 288 5, 360 7 173, 421 | 4 2 3.09 96.7 
v a cae ak caebsma sae 48 48 | 1,899 8, 984 107, 636 | 01 1.7 8. 34 89.9 
Ww iio aes Se ee ted PAR SES 56 12,555 | 15, 368 5, 728 | 172, 918 7.5 | 1.4 3.31 87.8 
West Virginia nkipened 37 175 | 1, 416 12,153 105, 976 | 4 | 1 11.4 87.2 
Wisconsin : . ios Ae 172 2, 500 5, 662 37, 446 | 825, 270 | 3 5 4.53 94.7 
Wyoming é |e ee 13 40 58 606 | 2, 284 1.6 | 8 26.5 70.9 
Whole country eagles 5,530 72,202 | 208,007 | 375,209 | 2,573,506 | 60,139,723 | 63,088, 438 | 3 | 4 er 4 95.3 





TABLE XIV.—Total of all other sapentte of 5,580 banks, July 1, 1896. 
























































N umber | os j Per cent 

. . iy | Silver | Total ip Y Per cent Percent Per cent 

State or Territory. of Gold coin. | a “4, |Ourrency.}; Checks. Total. cur- ; 

, replies. coin. specie. y gold. | ao Ts silver. | .oney, | checks. 
Alabama aaa peda 25 $240 | $7,807 | $8, O47 | $32,055 $202,240 | $242,342 0.1 3.2 13.2 | 83.4 
Arizona - Seine Bie 5 1, 765 | 897 | 2,662 | 2, 752 15, 495 20, 909 8.4 4.3 13.1 74.1 
Arkansas ROE EE a 18 1,115 | 2,513 3,628 7,074 114, 681 125, 383 9 2 5.8 91.3 
California teamed ; 146 613,811 | 17,026 | 630, 837 | 26,107 | 1,208,296 | 1,860,240 3 1 1.4 64.6 
Colorado a a ices abcd 52 15, 938 | 6,228 | 22, 166 51, 749 965,245 | 1,089, 160 1.6 | .6 5 92.8 
Connecticut = sh ‘ : 122 604 6,025 6, 629 | 149, 672 1, 700, 955 | 1, 857, 256 08 | 23 | 8 91.6 
Delaware de a 17 50 | 1,046 | 1,096 } 9, 722 159, 366 170, 194 .08 6 | 5.7 | 93.6 
District of Columbia. -...............- 16 2,721 | 2,761 123, 992 431,555 558,308 |.......... 5 22.2 17.2 
Florida S aaeaeightl “S ; 30 2, 896 | 2,906 10,212 172, 747 | 185, 865 |.......... 1.6 | 5.5 92.9 
Georgia « bs oe a ey 39 10,378 | 10, 543 7, O04 223, 837 261, 384 06 | ts 85.6 
Idaho SE has hee. ack area 13 638 4, 837 “2 701 | 37,059 44,597 | 9.4 1.5 6.1 3 
Nlinois See ivipctiec dee ‘ 308 43, 626 53,557 | 508,627 | 8,977,398 | 9,624, 582 | al 5 6.2 93,2 
Indiana ih ihe eee 158 17,876 21,314 149, 866 910,034 | 1,081,214 | 8 1.6 13.9 | 84.2 
Indian Territory - - ‘ ceieetah deck 8 161 681 2, 383 18, 838 | 21, 902 2.4 ow 10.9 | 86 
Iowa ...... paar eh cnaithtine eg eitbtind 334 15, 134 82, 096 137 , 695 813, 875 983, 666 1.7 1.5 “| i 
Kansas atts Load eds ey 165 9, 559 16, 356 62,117 767, 980 846, 453 | 8 1.1 7.3 | 91.8 
Kentucky ............- vida beipaleeuetie 113 8, 166 9, 724 60, 338 561, 926 631, 988 2 1.3 9.5 88.9 
I Soo 8 eo) eee 29 9, 782 9, 946 78, 653 764, 904 853, 508 . 02 1.1] 9.2 89.6 
Maine ....._.-- sa ea a ae 111 | 2, 284 2,447 89, 252 681, 233 772, 982 02 | 8 11.5 88. 1 
Maryland A Sor 74 4,830 , 455 185,904 | 4,589,764) 4,731,123 -O1 as 4 =e 
Massachusetts aces etl 360 23, 298 25,65 828,794 | 18,688,521 | 19,542,966 .O1 a 4.2 95.6 
Michigan cra nites tae eebak es 170 11,840 14,125 154,078 | 1,319, 803 1, 488, 006 2 8 10.3 88.6 

Minnesota ite ee 156 10,841 27.317 | 135,601] 2,460,842 | 2) 623° 760 6 ‘4 | 1.9 | 93 
Mississippi sldieaicb nied eaaeeacaale 17 | 1,280 1,473 6,192 82, 931 90, 596 2 1.4 6.3 = 
Missouri IEP ET IX. 277 48, 998 55,096! 271,522 | 3,244,047 | 8,570,665 2 1. 7.6 >. 
I soe ee 38 3, 899 15, 708 24,671 | 294, 969 335, 343 | 3.5 1.2 7.4 87.9 
Nebrask: So 264 12, 460 42,708 111,827 | 1,425,280 1,579, 815 1.9 8 v1 » : 
Nevada. staataiuel 3 | 225 1,170 | 40 58, 206 59, 416 1.6 4 0 vie 
New Hampshire ; sical 74 | 1,842 1,862 | 74,026 816,498 | 802,996 |.......... 2 8.3 a 
New Jers V ; ceed 126 | 25, 182 26, 753 821,277 | 3,988,298 | 4,281, 328 .08 6 7.5 ah 
New Mexico GREE 9 | 814 1,964 | 4,817 87, 439 94, 20 1.2 9 5.1 =.° 
New vy. SRR ES Sa | 510 | 64, 527 79, 150 2, 608° 056 110, 774, 461 | 113,546, 667 01 .06 2.4 oA 8 
North Ci: a rolina ceded ! 26 | 2, 655 2, 900 | 22, 108 160, 320 185, 328 1 1.4 11.9 a8 
North Dakota s nibeiie dea ilhg bce eiaelinia 44 833 2,573 | 16, 597 107, 645 126,815 1.4 7 13.1 on i 
Ohio ge a ea 306 43,610 61,401 | 493,009] 4,126,452 | 4,680,862 .4 9 10.5 on 5 
Oklahoma hiideKtatnactetthacesacd | 9 | 445 550) | 3,181 24,148 27,879 4 1.6 1.4 a) 8 
Oregon . eee Ree ke 43 | 4, 036 81, 855 5, 827 154, 472 191, 654 | 14.5 2. 2.8 048 
Pennsylvania ee a a ce 508 | | 59, 816 74,075 954,863 | 18,852,343 | 19,881, 281 07 3 4.5 4] ° 
OF SS RITE Cea Tec, 74 | 3, 230 3, 620 | 82, 322 901, 417 987, 859 04 3 8.4 on G 
cetacean ice ead I i onc cia pia 2,216 2,216 7,871 78, 562 NE ls ad 2.5 8 , on 9 
Dats SPOOR oak cinceneesgn udaxcadeibied 60 | 2, 985 1, 687 4.572 10, 829 112, 298 127,194 2.8 1.3 8.1 a? 
IID as: .c:u.ciaideacure ction Sete aicomeianehinkl 68 120 10, 835 10, 955 70, 249 708, 249 780, 458 |.......... 1.4 8.9 29 9 
Texas ~nidhtesnadpietuessule wil 193 4, 899 25, 584 30, 483 97,290 623, 169 750, 942 6 3.4 13 aT 

SIRE... ~ninediekcecak le eee 15 5, 365 2, 662 8, 027 5, 993 160, 527 174, 547 3.1 1.6 3.5 | a8 
TURNED... ascnycichshiaueeinensiiane ae 62 | 280 1,415 1, 695 $0, 00 312,875 355, 469 01 4 11.5 » | 
WIN asin ov anndasckwecetpismumeenal 48 122 7, 334 7, 456 41, 67 574, 830 623, 961 -02 1.1 ,¢ £3 6 
RRS IR 9. 56 28, 079 7,871 85, 950 14,748 258, 861 809, 559 9.1 1.5 133 $6 1 
WE WB, ic a crane bocceee 37 | 298 8,711 4,009 28, 082 199, 008 231. 099 : 1.6 2 86.5 
GUUIIOIIID 6 icin nec casacicombabuenl 172 | 9, 066 | 12,0038 21, 069 ss 1,258,184 | 1,458,477 6 9 2.8 74 
Wyoming ............. sub Lavina deer 13 1,795 | 271 2,066 18, 589 23, 679 7.6 1.1 | er > 
| 4 2 4.1 9.1 


Whole country.............------ 5,500 | 861, 180 | 8, 48 | 1,446, 182 | 8, , 500, 577 | 195,080,607 | 205,027,316 : 
enone ella ce etait gl 
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TABLE XV.—Grand total of deposits of 5,530 banks, July 1, 1896. 



































Number bee | | Per cent 
| ilver Total > ’ | Per cent | Per cent ; Per cent 
State or Territory. verficg, | 401d coin. | Sliver | gnocis, |Currency.| Checks. | Total. |Per cont/Fer cont)" cur- | Checks 
plies. | | rency. 
| 

-.  sénsbobtbaanetindoin eat P3) 792 19, 576 $20, 368 ), 435 , 410 $450, 213 | 1.7 2.8 | 13.5 82 

er memphis cis cons sea a 5 s*o38 | oY a8 B70 | “eow| "sous 45.718) 93 32) 12 74.3 
A TEORARD ..rsandnbgeetaannratecdaaeyns 18 2,550 | 7,475 10, 025 26, 472 193, 519 230,016 L1 23) 115 84.1 
Californit - ccc cocescsconensnasneeseons 146 958, 985 47,956 | 1,006,941 54,640 | 2,415,179] 3,476,760 27 o1 1.6 69.4 
Colorad® cunkuiaananeses slashes 52 55,921 | 28, 162 #4,083 | 197,194 | 2,197,531 | 2,478,808 2.2 1.2 ~ 88.6 
Connected -.66kbtemewewnsesenevessese 122 1, 220 | 19, 352 20, 678 380,046 | 2,494,014 | 2,894,738 .4 _ 13.1 85.2 
Dela WatO, «ca sashdiedblnssSubeniencbonss 17 202 5,745 5, 947 38, 596 293, 399 | 337, 942 5] 1.3 | 11.4 86.8 
District Of CE igec ne sdskaceen dogs 16 185 6, 078 6, 263 204, 906 578, 554 789, 813 a 6 | 26 73.2 
FIOTIGD ..-.ccncsoanessabaabeswennssen=- 30 523 | 15,811 16, 334 43, 072 316, 192 875, 598 1.4 | 2.9 11.5 84.2 
Georgit.....-cssssarssoshaeaonewnnesese- BY 634 | 36, 661 87, 295 79, 410 487, 845 604,550 | zee 5.2 | 13.2 80.6 
TdahO ....c«cosonsidesh eee nuntedabaree 18 10,771 | 1,849 12, 620 7,377 60, 695 | 80, 692 | 13.3 | 2.3 9.2 %5.2 
Tlingls ...cccoassangubiaenetauianiniies 308 26,636 | 121,465 138,101 | 1,298,372 | 17,250,529 | 18,696,002 1.4 5.6 | 7 92.3 
TndiARA. ..-.-s0cscenmeseendmunssensseres 158 8, 308 | 57, 760 66, 068 352,944 | 1,894,367 | 2,313,379 8 | 2.6 | 15.3 81.8 
Indian Territory ...-...--------------- * 28 579 157 1,336 5, 130 22,680 | 29,146 1.9 2.7 | 17.7 77.7 

IOWS....-cas<saceeusonepeneasoatasinagionss 334 87,447 | 49, 422 86, 869 353,129 | 1,569,105 | 2,009,108 1.8 | 2.4 | 17.5 | i8 
KANSAS . -occseaceeucctakosckpanctugesapy 165 21,727 | 82,775 54, 502 153,168 | 1,111,540 | 1,319,210 1.6 | 2.6 11.6 | 84.2 
Renteckty ....coussounuiias + aaainnen 113 2,525 | 29,132 81, 657 146,826 | 1,215,925 | 1,304, 408 1] 22/) 10.6 87.1 
Lculsiai <.cc.> oddedelasceeaaaaiaaerts 2 1, 908 34, 512 36, 420 157,707 | 1,471,962 | 1,666,089 1] 2.1 | 9.5 | 88.3 
MaiN® ....-ccsaases'eiiiaaean-ansaiheaties lll 502 10, 017 10,519 208,882 | 1,150,868 | 1,365,269 3 | 5 bb | 84.2 
Marvialid ...+0<soss ae-nsensadhonenabnee 7 1,111 23, 566 24,677 457,082 | 6,725,661 | 7,207,420 a 3 | 6.3 93.3 
MassnCRUSOD <.cscorceesetunilipaanesos 360 4, 308 81,317 85,620 | 1,798,623 | 25,573,716 | 27,452,959 -1| 2 | 6.5 93,2 
Michighl\. ...-2:cesiaeess=casadaounn eats 170 12, 609 42, 088 54, 647 879,621 | 2,350,112 | 2.784, 380 | .4 1.6 13.6 | 84.4 
Minnesota... .sosscaalwnes ep eieinaeness 156 47, 155 34,315 81,470 290,882 | 4,621,208} 4,993,560 9 9 5.7 92.5 
Mississippi -........----20-ce--e-+eeeee= 17 238 6, 500 6,738 22,313 142, 459 171,510 1.3 2.6 13 | 83.1 
MignOUT!l ...0.-cessanecas sanssbaneeetuens 27 24, 763 99, 879 124, 642 592, 321 6, 999, 184 7, 716, 147 3 1.3 7.7 | 9.7 
MontaDS ....cceacsosssenhtsabeuwuuects 38 24,571 11, 463 36, 084 57, 202 | 445, 166 538, 402 4.6 2.1 | 10.6 82.7 
Nabraskk® <.co.s'eseedunubes aeeneaee 264 48,175 37,317 85, 492 208,373 | 1,795,141 | 2,089,006 2.3 1.8 | 10 45.9 
Wovadt....<.canacacesdananauianpeannenes 3 7,773 444 8, 216 85 | 101, 285 109, 586 7 4 | 1 92.5 
Now Hampeiiite,...-s-<scdenscastvecn- 7 110 7,058 7,168 159,633 | 1,021,398 | 1,188, 199 7 5 | 13.5 85.9 
Now Jersey «acc.dancknccsuteseleuananed 126 8, 898 51,953 55, 851 782,256 | 5,434,176 | 6, 272, 288 1 .8 | 12.5 | 86.6 
New Mexi0d .cscccsssasss cues dated aed 9 8,125 1,969 5, 004 10, 690 | 157 , 323 173, 107 1.8 1,2! 6.2 | 90.8 
Now Worlt.«-..csesossaconseubanwebanees 510 29, 902 154, 852 184, 75 5, 144, 987 | 145,261,646 | 150,391, 337 O 2 3.4 96.4 
North Carolina ....-....---------<----- 26 783 15, 498 16, 271 57, 365 290, 469 364, 105 4 4.1 15.8 | 79.7 
North Dakot®..... csuvessnevaubeneesnae 44 4,815 3,027 7,842 47, 628 187, 066 242,536 2 1.2 19.7 | 77.1 
Ohio.... .---------++- --- 306 46, O72 143,514 189,586 | 1,382,272 | 8,397,387 | 9,919,245 5 1.4 13.5 | 84.6 

Oklahoma ......------- “ee 9 440 1,548 1, 988 9, 141 35, 205 46, 334 at 4.2 19.7 | 76 
Oromo . ..c..5 ceeds c 43 57, 826 10, 125 67,951 10, 368 268, 507 346, 826 16.7 3 a 77.3 
Pennavivesii ..oiceaaell j 508 258, 077 188, 753 446,830 | 2,544,901 | 26,223,882 | 29,315,613 f 8 8.7 | 89.8 

Rhode lslatd...wc<<csessesnastia 4 74 1, 020 8, 657 9, 677 242,778 1, 338, 067 1,585, 522 on 5 15.4 | 84 
Routh Candi. .<neccaues etter 14 35 5, 935 5, 970 16,069 137,095 159, 134 1 3.7 10.1 | 86.1 
South Dalietlh ..csckahoewescsdeianae pans 60 10, 783 5, 163 15, 946 37,471 195, 469 248, R86 4.4 2 1.1 | 78.5 
TenNesBOS .. <nai'ssaeeskeessdesaentedens 68 649 81,848 32, 497 160,434 | 1,273,712 | 1,466,643 Jl 2.1 11 86.8 
TARAS. ..-- <<sseacdieiooacs tekenaeneaee 193 17,366 67,313 84, 679 255,510 | 1,236,556 | 1,576,745 1.2 4.2 16.2 78.4 
Utah. ....0c«caleckwadndepalelenenanee 1b 15,773 5, 080 20, 853 11,273 225,472 257 , 598 6.2 1.9 4.4 87.5 
Vermont . .....cctsiewsudbeseasedussneee 62 720 5, 705 6,425 102,510 616, 697 725, 682 f 8 14.2 | 84.9 
Virginia .......2:swssechiaaeueeeeane 48 472 18, 216 18, 688 95, 736 729, 308 843, 727 1 2.1 11.4 86. 4 
Washington... <.~/essunbueunuusuintess 56 78, 069 19, 608 97, 672 46,312 504, 366 648, 350 12 3.1) 7.2 7.7 

West Virginié ««;.ccacnamesuxemenneiel 37 995 9, 865 10, 860 69, 726 368, 293 448, 879 3 2.2 15.5 82 

Wisconsiti. «.... sists sccooushaumeneaeaane 172 26,059 83, 920 59, 979 368,667 | 2,410,490 | 2,839, 136 9 1.2 12.9 | 85 
Wyoming ............ anc suas eeaeieae 13 5, 085 1, 486 6,581 8,020 41,370 55,971 8.8 3 14.3 | 73.9 
Whole country.........---.------ 5,530 | 1,868,589 | 1,643,844 | 3,512,438 | 19,084,598 | 280,389, 201 302, 986, 232 6 5 6.3 | 92.5 

| 





From the face of the returns the conclusion to be drawn is that | years ago, show $7,000 less of deposits, and the percentages in 


67.4 per cent of the retail trade of the country is transacted by | both cases, 83.6 and 80.3, are evidently too high. 


means of credit paper; that 95.3 per cent of the wholesale trade 


is so carried on; 95.1 per cent of business other than mercantile, 
and 92.5 per cent of all business. 


In retail trade the national banks have 80 per cent of the deposits. 


| alaly correct position. 


The percentage of credit instruments in these deposits varies from | 


52 in Rhode Island to 87.3 in Nevada.* According to the returns 
of two years ago, South Dakota stood lowest, with 37.6 per cent. 
it appears from the tables covering retail trade that the per cent 
of checks shown by the two investigations, in 1894 and 1896, is 
very nearly the same in Arkansas, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, 
Moutana, and New Mexico, although the percentages for the last 
two are probably too high; that the present returns give higher 
percentages for Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Missouri, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Da- 
kota, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming, and that in every case but three—Arizona, Delaware, 
and Wyoming—the number of banks reporting is much larger 
than in 1894, There seems to be no sufficient explanation of the 
higher per cent except that, being deduced from a much larger 
volume of trade, it is more truly representative. 

Indiana and Ohio, whose percentages were clearly abnormal in 
the returns of 1894, take their obviously proper place now with 
Ulinois, Pennsylvania, and other adjoining States. The per cents 
in the present cables for Wyoming and Arizona are doubtless ab- 
normally high. The deposits reported from Wyoming are $26,000 
less than two years ago, although four more banks sent in replies. 
Che deposits reported from Arizona are in all only $23,000 from 
five banks, as against $77,000 from four banks two years ago. 
= e percentage this time is less than in 1894 for Alabama, Florida, 
Be ee Mississippi, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Mexieo, 

‘hode Island, Texas, Virginia, and Washington; the returns from 
ew Mexico, with two more banks reporting than there were two 


* The returns fro 
a safe basis fom oe Movetn are so small in the aggregate that they are not 





| the great disproportion of the total deposits. 
| yield an average of 67.9; the other banks, an average of 67.3. 


The other 
changes all seem to place the States concerned in a more prob- 
The changes one way and the other have 

affected the average for the whole country by only 8.9 per cent. 
The average per cent of credit instruments in the retail deposits 
is almost identical for the returns of both sets of banks, despite 


The national banks 


The most remarkable difference in the averages of the two sets 
of tables are in the cases of California and Idaho. The national- 
bank average for the former is 76.6 per cent, while the average 
of other banks is only 42.8 per cent. The difference is in the 
large amount of gold coin evidently in deposits of other State 
and private banks. A difference of 30.8 per cent exists in the 
averages for Idaho, but the larger of the averages is clearly too 
high on account of being based on too fewreturns. The averages 
work out practically the same from the two sets of returns for 
the States of Illinois, Idaho, Michigan, Nebraska, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wash- 
ington. It seems pretty certain that errors due to too few replies 
in either class of banks are offset by the fullness of the other set 
in most cases. 

The high per cent in States like Missouri and New Mexico does 
not necessarily mean that checks are so much more largely used 
there than, for example, in Massachusetts. .It probably shows 
rather that banks are used by a smaller per cent of the popula- 
tion, but by that part.of the people which in any community 
uses checks most. Tne trade this part of the population is 
doubtless much larger in proportion to their number than is that 
transacted by the rest. Hence the per cent, while too large, is 
probably not so much too large as at first thought might appear. 

There are certain points that need to be cleared up, and certain 
omissions that must be allowed for, before it is certain that the 
result obtained is accurate. 

In the first place, are the checks deposited by the retail dealers re- 
ceived wholly in payment of purchases made by them? Doubtless 
not. In communities where wages are paid by check, merchants 








are often called on to cash these checks. Im so far as their 
deposits include checks thus cashed, credit instruments would 
appear to represent too large a prsportion of the business receipts 
of the depositors. But in most cases probably the checks thus 
cashed by the merchants are presented by customers who carry 
accounts with them. The amount owed by the owner of the 
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ments in retail trade; for the ultimate question under investi- 
gation in this and similar discussions is: What per cent of the 
demand for a medium of exchange is supplied by credit instru- 
ments? Obviously, products which are exchanged by direct bar- 


| ter, or are consumed by their producers, do not enter into the 


check to the merchant would be deducted from the amount of | 


the check and the balance turned over to him. It is proper 
enough, therefore, to regard even such checks as representing to 
a certain extent payments by credit paper. In so far as the 
checks cashed by merchants are cashed in full, they would make 


the proportion of checks in their deposits too large if their de- | 
All | 


things considered, the error due to this cause is probably too in- | 


posits are assumed to represent the extent of their trade. 


significant to deserve notice. 

The second point to be considered, and one of more importance 
on its face, is the question whether the proportion of cash and 
credit paper in bank deposits may be properly regarded as that 
which exists in actual payments by customers. This has been 


denied, on the ground that a business man is likely to use part of | 


the cash he receives in the interval between its receipt and the 
time of its deposit. The answer to this objection, however, is 
not difficult. The business man who is accustomed to using 
checks is as likely to give his check for such a payment as to 
make the payment in cash; moreover, it seems pretty well estab- 
lished that the cash in a tradesman’s till is relatively constant, 
even allowing for such payments. 

The next question to consider is, What allowance should be 


| as have not been used in their home countries to the deposit fea- 


| by checks. 





made for deposits in bank from which no replies were received? | 


The correction due to this failure ought not to be difficult. There 
is no reason to think that the deposits of banks which did not an- 
swer would be any different in character from those of the banks 
which did answer. It has been asserted that the banks from 
which no answers come in such investigations are those outside 
of the large cities, and that the average obtained is therefore too 
high. The returns do not show this to be wholly true. 

Many banks in large places, such as Nashville, Tenn., failed to 
report. The returns of small State and private banks average 
about the same as others. Even if the assertion were true, how- 
ever, allowance could be made for the partial nature of the re- 
turns by adding for the banks not replying amounts in the pro- 


portion of their number to the total number of banks in country | 


districts. As has been said, the total numberof banking institu- 
tions to which blanks were sent is about 13,000; of the replies 
received, 5,530 were used. 
thrown out there will be left 5,005. 
whole number of banks outside of those cities; therefore 40 per 
cent of the country banks did not reply. 
reported from the country outside of these cities is added 40 per 
cent for the nonreplying banks, the aggregate would be $22,600,000. 
The amount of checks, similarly increased, is $14,000,000. 
resulting percentage of checks is 62. This is a variation of only 
5.4 per cent from that obtained from the banks actually reporting. 


the bank deposits are representative of the medium of payment 
used by all industrial classes. It is certainly true that there are 
very many people who donot use banks at all. The total number 
of depositors in the banks from which replies have been received 
is 5.929.963." How many of these are individuals not in business 
at all, how many are men of trade, retail or wholesale, and how 
many are corporations, it is, of course, impossible to say; and of the 
individuals who are in trade there is no means of ascertaining toa 
certainty how many carry on their business without receiving 
checks at all. It is probably true that all industrial classes whose 
annual income is below $500 or $600 do not use checks to any ex- 
tent, though this number is being daily lessened by the increased 
use by them of satings banks. There are four classes of the pop- 
ulation who, it has been urged, should be included among the 
eck users, whose trade would materially lower the percent- 
age deduced from the bank returns. They are the negro popula- 
tion in the South, portions of the foreign population in our large 
cities, all other wage earners of small income, and farmers. 

To consider these classes in detail: The nonuse of checks by the 
negroes is undoubtedly offset to a large extent by the use of store 
orders and by direct barter. These store orders are used toa con- 
siderable extent in the payment of wages in the mining and country 
districts, especially throughout the South. Moreover, a consider- 
able amount of the commodities consumed by these people is 
raised on their own plats of ground directly for their own con- 
sumption. That portion of their living which is thus supplied 
creates no additional demand for a medium of exchange. It 
would not be fair, therefore, to count the total value of the ex- 
penditure of the noncheck-using negroes on the side of cash in 
determining the percentage of credit instruments used in pay- 
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*Omitting, in the of most of the commercial banks, certificate de- 
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case 





| lustrating their habits in the matter of the use of checks are gi 
| below in another direction. 


amount of this demand. 

As to the second class, the foreign population, it is doubtless 
true that the suggestion made may apply to such portions of them 
ture in banking, and therefore unacquainted with payments made 
In so far as they are located in the city, their trade 
would tend to lower the per cent of credit paper. How much it 
is impossible to say, but certainly not in proportion to their num- 
ber, because until the commencement of the use of checks by this 
class the amount of their individual income is usually small, and 
their number, moreover, is comparatively small. Some data il- 
ven 


These remarks apply also to the third class, the native white 
wage-earners of small income, somewhat modified, however. by 
the extent to which checks are used in paying wages, Owing to 
the probably greater intelligence of this class, to the educational 


| influence of the system of paying wages by check, and to the gen- 
eral character of the individuals in the class, the percentage of 
| checks used is undoubtedly higher than is the case in the second 


class considered. There is some evidence to show this in some 


| of the detailed accounts of specific places given below, especially 
| as shown in the report from New Brunswick, N. J. ; 


As to the farmers, it is not at all an uncommon supposition that 
they do not use checks to any considerable extent. This, how- 
ever, can not by any means be taken for granted. It is learned 
from bankers, in the East and middle west especially, that checks 
are used by farmers in making payments to a larger extent than 
cash, In one town of importance in central Illinois it has hap- 
pened that in a business of fully $20,000 in one day, carried on 
with farmers mostly, it was not necessary to open the safe of the 
bank to take out money atall. In another case it was found that 
a business of $20,000 by a bank is done on the average with not 
more than $500 in the till. In running through the balances 
shown by the books of this particular bank for a considerable 


| period it was shown that the extreme variation of the money in 


If the banks of the reserve cities are | 
This is 60 per cent of the | 


If to the total deposits | 


The | 


the till was $2,500 for a total business aggregating several hun- 
dred thousands. Information received from other sections of the 
country point to the existence of a similar state of affairs, 

There are still other considerations which render it by no means 
a foregone conclusion that the trade of farmers is carried on to 
only a small extent by means of checks. With them also, as 
with other classes mentioned, if the need for checks is small, so, 
too, especially in the case of the multitude of ‘‘ small farmers” is 
the need for money. ‘‘ Small farmers’’ produce largely for their 
own consumption. The influence of the trade of the farmers in 
swelling the money side of the account is offset by this fact. 


| Still again. a great deal of the farmer's trade in certain sections 
Still further must be considered carefully the question whether | 


is done by direct barter. This of course tends to decrease as the 
country becomes more thickly settled. In the East it probably has 
practically died out, but it has not done soin very many places in 
the West and South. The report from New Brunswick, N. J., 
“Time was, and only recently, when farmers had long- 
standing accounts with the merchants. Now the merchant 
makes his purchases and pays for them, in most cases, at once. 
Farmers were formerly accustomed to trade out their produce. 
Now they receive payment for it and deal with whom they choose. 

Upon this same subject reports from many sources show that 
the habit of paying with checks on the part of farmers is grow- 
ing, though in all parts of the country not an inconsiderable part 
of trading on accotint is still carried on. Farmers are credited 
on the books of the dealers with the produce which they bring in 
and secure their supplies on the basis of this credit. Ina singio 
grocery store in the city of Urbana, Ill, it is developed by the 
report that there are73 such running accounts, and there are four 
or five similar stores in the city. All these would reduce tho 
proportion of cash trade and make the percentage of payments 
in cash smaller. . 

The fair conclusion from a consideration of all these facts is that 
not the whole of the trade which is not shown in bank returns 
can be properly credited to the money side of the account in de- 
termining the proportion of checks used in trade; in other wi rds, 
that the percentage of credit instruments used in retail trade, as 
shown by the accounts of those tradesmen who use banks, is not 
larger than the actual percentage by the entire proportion of the 
trade of those who are not bank users. 

Table No. XV shows the grand total resilts. 
the per cent of business done by checks, all classes 
is 92.5. New York State leads the list, with 96.4 per cent. 
following come Massachusetts and Maryland, with 93.2 an 


93.3, respectively, and Nevada and Minnesota, wi 


states: 


According to this 
being included, 
Closely 
1 
th 92.3 and 92.9. 











Missouri has 90.7; New Mexico. 90.8. The lowest percentage shown 
is that of California, 69.4. If the present percentages are com- 
pared with those gotten from the total receipts accounted for in 
the investigation of 1892, we find that, leaving out the reserve 
cities, they are nearly the same at both times for New Hamp- 
shire, Delaware, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Florida, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota. Wisconsin, North 
Carolina, and Virginia. They are higher for the District of Co- 
lumbia, Maryland, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, Dlinois, 
Nebraska, Utah, and Idaho. 
ULTIMATE CONCLUSION. 


What conclusion is finally to be reached as to the true propor- 
tion of the demand for an exchange medium which is met by the 
use of creditinstruments? First, the returns for mercantile busi- 
ness must be considered. The average per cent of retail trade 
transacted by means of credit instruments, it is seen, is 67, accord- 
ing to the face of the returns; that 40 per cent is as low as could 
in reason be claimed to be correct, and that 55 per cent is, all 
things considered, probably about accurate. ‘ 

There seems no reason to think that the per cent of checks 
shown by the returns for wholesale payments needs to be dimin- 
ished by any allowances. That per cent is95. If the returns for 
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the total money demand, then the amount of the medium of ex- 
change necessary for the country would be approximately the sum 
of these quantities: The amount of money actually used to make 
exchanges in a given period, as a week, divided by the velocity of 
circulation; the amount of credit instruments used in payments in 
the same period, divided by their velocity of circulation; the 
amount of money needed as a reserve for the credit operations. 
Each one of these is very difficult to determine. The question of 


| the velocity of circulation, especially, is a problem on which there 


is very little definite information. If, however, satisfactory in- 
formation were available it would now be less difficult to deal with 
the ‘* quantity of money ’’ questiom than ever before. 

The general result of this discussion is very strongly to em- 
phasize the importance of the part played by credit instruments 
of exchange in the economy of the country. It bears out the 
statement made as a result of the investigation of 1894, as follows: 

**The advocates of a large volume of money, not inherently 
sound money, have used their belief to offset the statement that 


| credit is a more determining cause of prices in modern business 
| than money. The results of the present inquiry, however, are on 


retail and wholesale business are combined, 87 is had as the aver- | 


age per cent Of the deposits of the merchants of both classes in 


the form of credit instruments. If the retail business is taken at | 


40, and weights the per cents of the two classes of trade accord- 


ing to their total returns, we get 79 as the average per cent. If | 


the retail average is taken at 55, the similarly weighted average 
for both kinds of business is 83. If each kind of business is re- 
garded as of equal importance, the averagesare: With retail trade 
at 40 per cent, 68; with retail trade at 55 per cent, 75. 


[It is therefore not unreasonable to assume that 75 is a net figure | 


at which to rest as the per cent of both retail and wholesale busi- 
ness which is done by credit-paper exchange. 

What influence should the third class of check users have in de- 
termining the final proportion of credit instruments in the ex- 


all these receipts represented legitimate business,’’ wrote the 


Comptroller in 1881, *‘the means for merchandising and manu- | 


facturing would be most abundant.’’ Speculative transactions 
occur in the business of wholesale dealers; but the speculation 
which it is claimed should be thrown out of the calculation is, 
perhaps, transactions in stocks. The payments, however, for 
stock transactions can not be regarded otherwise than as consti- 
tuting a real part of the demand foran exchange medium, and so 
influence the amount needed; speculative transactions of other 
kinds exert an influence on prices, and alsoinfittence that demand. 
The real question of importance is as to the per cent of the total 
currency demand which is satisfied by means of credit instru- 
ments. It would seem, therefore, that in seeking to determine 
what amount or per cent of money of account is dispensed with 
because of the use of credit instruments the means of payment 
in speculative transactions may not be ignored, even when they 
are purely stock speculations. If, however, they are thrown out, 
what is left? The Comptroller, in 1881, estimated that of the 
$165,000,000 checks and drafts received by the banks of New York 
City on September 17 of that year, three-sevenths represented 
stock transactions. If even one-half of the total transactions of 
“all other’ depositors, as representing speculations in stocks, is 
deducted and assume that they are all paid for by checks, $200,- 
000,000 is left for the total business deposits, of which $180,000 ,000 
was in checks. This is 90 per cent. 
Heretofore in this report it has been assumed that the figures 





at 


business for the day, and that the checks used in performing this 
business formed about 53 per cent of the whole medium of pay- 
ment. it has been estimated that the total amount of checks 
passing through the New York clearing house is about 70 per cent 
of the whole number drawn. Of course the percentage will be 
much lower for the country as a whole. If it is assumed that it 
1s 60 per cent for the country as a whole, and there are added to 
the figures returned by the banks forthe various kinds of deposits 
anounts representing 30 per cent of the returns in checks, after 
rejecting $100,000,000 for stock transactions, 85 per cent is left as 
aresult. This is probably not far out of the way as representing 
the per cent of the business of the country which is paid for by 
means of checks, drafts, and other credit instruments. This 
method, of course, is arbitrary, but is probably as reliable as any 
other that could be assumed. 

It may safely be concluded, therefore, that at least 80 per cent 
reasonable estimate from all the data presented. 

The subject may be looked at in still ancther way. If it is as- 
sumed that the volume of business is constant for a brief period, 


is 


the whole in the line of the former conclusions as to the impor- 
tance of credit instruments in payments and exchanges generally, 
and against the necessity of any additional provisions for simply 
an increase in the volume of money without taking into consider- 
ation the other and more important elements which should 
characterize our monetary circulation.”’ 
APPENDIX R. 
The Greenback in Congress. 
INTRODUCTION. 
In 1861 the Government of the United States faced a great and 
costly war, with impaired credit and imperfect administrative 


| machinery. Thecountry was divided against itself; the national 
| finances were drifting toward an abyss of deficit"and default; a 


system of State banks, often based upon neither property nor 


| true credit, interfered with any general plan of currency reform; 
change medium? Some writers argue that the checks due to | 
speculative transactions should be ruled out of the count. ‘If 


the State bank notes could not be received into the Treasury of 
the United States, and before the end of the year the banks in the 
great cities had paid to the Government $159,000,000 in coin 
(gold), being a great part of their holdings. It was doubted if 


| any further loans could be negotiated with success or advantage 


to the Government. Nearly $200,000,000 had been borrowed since 
July, but the loans were the only immediate means of obtaining 
revenue. The customs were unproductive, and there was no 
system of internal taxes. 

Mr. Chase, the Secretary of the Treasury, submitted his report 
to Congress in December, 1861. He recommended taxes to pro- 
duce an income of $100,000,000 a year—a sum large enough in his 
eyes to require an apology; and further loans, among which was 


| to be a loan without interest from the people. To accomplish 


this he proposed a Government control over bank issues. 

‘*Tt has been well questioned by the most erinent statesmen 
whether a currency of bank notes, issued by local institutions 
under State laws, is not in fact prohibited by the national Con- 


| stitution. Such emissions certainly fall within the spirit, if not 


within the letter, of the constitutional prohibition of the emission 
of bills of credit by the States, and of the making by them of 
anything except gold and silver coin a legal tender in payment of 
debts. 

‘* However this may be, it is too clear to be reasonably disputed 
that Congress, under its constitutional powers to lay taxes, to 
regulate commerce, and to regulate the value of coin, possesses 
ample authority to control the credit circulation which enters so 


| largely into the transactions of commerce and affects in so many 
obtained from retail trade are within $9,000,000 of the total retail | 


ways the value of coin.”’ (Report for 1861, p. 17.) 

Two plans for accomplishing the result were laid before Con- 
gress by the Secretary: (1) To retire State bank issues by taxing 
them, and substitute for them United States notes, payable in 


'coin. The advantages would be a loan to the Government with 


out interest and a uniform currency for the people. 

‘* The plan, however, is not without serious inconveniences and 
hazards. The temptation, especially great in times of pressure 
and danger, to issue notes without adequate provision for re- 


| demption; the ever-present liability to be called on for redemp- 


tion beyond means, however carefully provided and managed; 
the hazard of panics, precipitating demands for coin, concentrated 


| on a few points and a single fund; the risk of a depreciated, de- 


} 
| 
| 





preciating, and finally worthless paper money; the immeasurable 
evils of dishonored public faith and national bankruptcy; all 
these are possible consequences of the adoption of a system of 
Government circulation. It may be said, and perhaps truly, that 
they are less deplorable than those of an irredeemable bank cir- 
culation. Without entering into that comparison, the Secretary 
contents himself with observing that, in his judgment, these pos- 


and if it is supposed that this volume may be taken to represent | sible disasters so far outweigh the probable benefits of the plan 
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that he feels himself constrained to forbear recommending its 
adoption.’’—(Report for 1861, p. 18.) 

The second plan was acirculation, based on United States bonds, 

ran adequate provision of specie, but issued by associations or 
institutions which must be responsible for its redemption—the 
outline of what later became the national-bank system. 

It will be seen that Mr. Chase deliberately put aside a Govern- 
ment issue of irredeemable notes, and threw his influence in favor 
of a national banking system, with notes issued under the control 
of that system. To this view he had come before the report was 
prepared. 
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Before his recommendations could be acted upon in | 


Congress the banks throughout the country suspended specie pay- | 


ments (December 28). gold went to a premium of 2 to 4 per cent, 
and the Treasury could no longer count upon coin or notes con- 
vertible into coin. 


; : . 
Meanwhile his report had been referred in the House of Rep- | 


resentatives to the Committee of Ways and Means, c omposed of | 
the following members: Thaddeus Stevens, of Pennsylvania, chair- | 
man; 


Justin 8. Morrill, of Vermont; John 8. Phelps, of Missouri; | 


Elbridge G. Spaulding. of New York; Erastus Corning, of New | 


York; John L. N. Stratton, of New York; Valentine B. Horton, 
of Ohio; Samuel Hooper, of Massachusetts. and Horace Maynard, | 
of Tennessee. The subcommittee named to consider the subject 
of loans, currency, and bank scheme were Spaulding, Hooper. 
and Corning. Under the plea of necessity Spaulding drew a sec- 
ion of a bill providing for an issue of $50,000,000 in Treasury de- 
mand notes, to be a ** legal tender in payment of all debts, public 
and private,’ but afterwards made it an independent measure, 
and in that form it was laid before the full committee. 
Horton, and Corning were strongly opposed to it. Hooper was 
active in its favor, and Stevens, after some misgivings, gave it 
support. Phelps was absent, and the remaining two members 
were neutral. To support his measure Spaulding obtained from 
the Attorney-General a colorless opinion, which merely stated 
that the Constitution had no express prohibition of alegal-tender 

function, nor in his opinion did it contain an ‘* inferential or argu- 
mentative prohibition.”’ A change of one vote—that of Strat- 


| tion of this Government. 





at the rate of six per cent, and redeemable at the pleasure of the 
Government after twenty years from date, or in sums not less 
than $2,500, for which, if requested, the Secretary, if he deem it 
expedient, may issue similar bonds, the principal and interest of 
which may be expressed in the currency of any foreign country 
and payable there. And such United States notes ‘shall be re- 
ceived the same as coin, at their par value, in payment for any 
bonds that may be hereafter negotiated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and may be reissued from time to time, as the exigen- 
cies of the public service may require. There shall be printed on 
the back of the United States notes, which may be issued under 
the provisions of this act, the following words: ‘The within note 
is a legal tender in payment of all debts, public and private, and 
is exchangeable for bonds of the United States bearing six per 
cent interest.’ 
DEBATE IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
[Speech of E. G. Spaulding, of New York.] 
A MEASURE OF NECESSITY. 

Our finances deserve our most serious consideration. The ways 
and means of carrying on the war should enlist the grave consid- 
eration of every gentleman on this floor who desires the preserva- 
We were never in greater peril than 
It will require all our best energies to success- 
fully meet the crisis through which we are passing. I am 
oppressed with the magnitude of the work before us. But I will 
not, I dare not—I trast we shall not any of us—shrink from the 


at this moment. 


_ responsibility of performing every duty devolved upon us in this 


Morrill, | 


great crisis of our national affairs. 
The bill before us is a war measure—a measure of necessity. 


| and not a choice, presented by the Committee of Ways and Means, 


ton—gave the bill a majority in its favor, and it was reported to | 


the 
Committee, 


House on January 7—a measure of the Ways and Means 
not of the Treasury. 


THE FIRST LEGAL TENDER ACT. 


On January 7, 1862, Mr. Spalding reported a bill from the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means authorizing the issue of $100,000,000 
of de mand Treasury notes. The bill was read a first and second 
time by its title, referred to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union and ordered to be printed. On the following 


day, January 8, Mr. William A. Richardson, a Representative 
from Illinois, introduced the following resolution, which was 
read, « no mere ed, and agreed to: 


** Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be instructed 
to inquire wh the power of Congress, under the Constitution, to 
make Treasury notes payable on demand a legal tender, and that 
they report the result of such inquiry at the earliest practicable 
day.’ ° : 

The Treasury note me asure remained in the Committee on Ways 
and Means until January 22, when the chairman reported as a sub- 

stitute a bill authorizing = issue of Treasury notes, and for the 
redemption or funding thereof, and for funding the floating debt 
of the United States. On January 28 the debate opened in Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. The section of 
the bill relating to the issue of notes was as follows: 

* Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That, for 
temporary purposes, the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby. authorized to issue, on the credit of the United States, 
$100,000,000 of United States notes, not bearing interest, payable 
to bearer at the Treasury of the United States, or at the office of 
the Assistant Treasurer in the city of New York, at the pleasure 
of the United States, and of such denominations as he may deem 
expedient, not less than five dollars each: and such notes, and all 
other United States notes, payable on demand, not bearing in- 
terest, heretofore authorized, shall be receivable for all debts and 
demands due to the United States, and for all salaries, debts and 
demands owing by the United States to individuals, corporations, 
and associations within the United States; and shall also be law- 
ful money and a legal tender in payment of all debts, public and 
private, within the United States; and any holder of said United 
States notes depositing any sum not less than fifty dollars, or 
other than a multiple of fifty, with the Treasurer of the United 
States, or either of the assistant treasurers, or either of the desig- 
nated depositories at Cincinnati, or Baltimore, shall receive in ex- 
change therefor duplicate certificates of deposit, one of which may 
be transmitted to the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall there- 
upon issue to the holder an equal amount in bonds of the United 


States, coupon or registered, as may be desired, bearing interest | tion, all the means that are appropriate, which are pl 


to meet the most pressing demands upon the Treasury, to sustain 
the Army and Navy until they can make a vigorous advance 
upon the traitors and crush out the rebellion. These are extraor- 
dinary times, and extraordinary measures must be resorted to in 
order to save our Government and preserve our nationality, 
* * * The bill is simple and perspicuous in its terms, and easy 
of execution. It is a Government measure, and the officers of 
Government are required to execute its provisions. 

By the time the Secretary of the Treasury can get these notes 
engraved, printed, and signed ready for use, all other available 
means at his command and in the Treasury will be exhausted. 
This measure is therefore presented under the highest preroga- 
tives of Government. The army and navy now in service must 
be paid. They must be supplied with food, clothing, arms, am- 
munition, and all other material of war, to render them effective 
in maintaining the Government and putting down the rebellion. 
Having exhaused other means of sustaining the Government. this 
measure is brought forward as the best that can be devised, in 
the present exigency, to relieve the necessities of the Treasury, 
and I trust it will pass without delay. * * * 

The duties received at the different custom-houses, and the taxes 
levied at the extra session, or that may now be levied, will | 
wholly inadequate to meet the requirements of the Treasury in 
the present emergency during the next six months. If you can 
not borrow the money on the credit of the United States except 
at ruinous rates of discount, and can not make the new banking 
system available in time, and can not realize the amount required 
from your tariff and tax bills, in what mode can the means be ob- 
tained and the Government be carried on? It is believed that th 
only way in which it can be done is by issuing Treasury notes, 
payable on demand, and making them legal tender in pa) ment 
f all debts, public and private, and by adequate taxation to be 
imposed by new bills. This will bring into full exercise all the 
higher powers of Government under the Constitution. * 

The power in the Constitution to ‘lay and c ollect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises” is general and unlimited. Congress has th: 
power to levy and collect any amount of taxes that may be nec 
essary to preserve its existence and pay all its debts. Govern- 
ment has a claim—a mortgage, in fact—on all this pro} ee to 
that extent. Will Congress do its duty by passing bills to collect 
these taxes? This is the vital question. Ww ill Congress have the 
firmness and the courage to impose the necessary taxation to sus" 
tain the credit of the Government? Direct taxation, excises, anu 
internal duties are new features within the United States. They 
will be heavy burdens on the people, but essential to sustain the 
circulation of demand Treasury notes. * * * 

This bill is a necessary means of carrying into exec ution 
powers granted in the Constitution “ to raise and support aru 
and ‘to provide and maintain a navy. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL POWER. 

The Constitution provides that ‘‘all the laws necessary anf 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers Way" 
| passed by Congress. 


If the end be legitimate, and within the scope of the ¢ nate 


or 


the 
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adapted to that end, and which are not prohibited, may be con- 
stitutionally employed to carry it into effect. 

If a,certain means to be exercised of any of the powers ex- 
pressly given by the Constitution through the government of the 
Union be an appropriate measure, not prohibited by the Constitu- 
tion, the degree of its necessity is a question of legislative dis- 





their circulation and provide for their redemption. * * * It 
is plainly within the scope of the Constitution that the Govern- 
ment should maintain itself, that the Army should be supported, 
that the Navy should be maintained. The ways and means of 
doing this are left to Congress to provide. Congress may do this 
entirely by taxation. It may provide by law to levy and collect 
cretion, not of judicial cognizance. taxes enough every year to pay the whole expenses of the war 
The Government of the United States is not prohibited by the | during each current year, and so ‘*‘ pay as we go.’’ It may issue 
Constitution from issuing Treasury notes on demand and making | 6 per cent bonds and sell them on the market for what they will 
them a legal tender in payment of all debts within its jurisdic- | bring—even if they will not sell for over 50 cents on the dollar— 
tion. The Constitution (Article I, section 10) prohibits the States | to raise money to carry on the war. 
from making anything but gold and silver coin a legal tender in It may issue Treasury notes, payable on demand, and make them 
payment of debts: but this does not at all restrict the sovereign | a legal tender in payment of debts. Either one or all of these 
power of the United States. Congress has the power to coin | modes of paying the expenses of the Government is left to the 
money, “regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin.’’ Gold | discretion of Congress. Either mode is constitutional, and it is 
and silver by long practice—a practice that has continued for | left to the sound discretion of Congress to decide which mode it 
centuries among all nations—has become the legal money of the | will adopt, or whether it will adopt a part of each as being the 
world in all commercial transactions. Itsreal intrinsic valueisnot | best in the present crisis. * * * Our Army and Navy must 
as great as that fixed upon it by governments. Ail governments | have what is far more valuable to them than gold and silver. 
fix the value of gold and silver, and without their government | They must have food, clothing, and the material of war. Treas- 
stamp gold and silver would be a simple commodity, like other | ury notes issued by the Government, on the faith of the whole 
things having intrinsic value. Some governments fix the value of | people, will purchase these indispensable articles, and the war 
coin higher, and some lower, just as each for itself chooses to deter- | can be prosecuted until we can enforce obedience to the Constitu- 
mine. Any other metal or thing that should be stamped and its | tion and laws, and an honorable peace be thereby secured. This 
value regulated by all the governments of the world, would pass | being accomplished, I will be among the first to agitate a speedy 
equally well in all commercial transactions with gold and silver, | return to specie payments, and all measures that are calculated 
although not intrinsically as valuable. Exchequer bills or | to preserve the honor and dignity of the Government in time of 
treasury notes, whose value is fixed by government and stamped | peace. 





as money, would pass a8 money in payment of debts within the [George H. Pendleton, of Ohio, January 29, 1862. ] 
jurisdiction of the government fixing such value. A NOVEL MEASURE. 
In regulating the value of *‘ coin ’’—either foreign or domestic— I have examined, Mr. Chairman, with some care, every law 


Congress may provide that gold and silver shall be of no greater | authorizing the issue of Treasury notes which has been passed 
value in the payment of debts within the United States than | from the foundation of the Government up to this hour, and I 
the Treasury notes issued on the credit of this Government, | find that this bill differs from all of them in several essential par- 
which stamps such coin and fixes its value. These high powers | ticulars. Every other law authorizing the issue of Treasury 
of government have been frequently exercised by Great Britain | notes provided that they should bear some rate of interest, whereas 
during her continental wars in making the Bank of England | these are to bear none; that they should be payable at a fit time 
notes receivable for public dues, and virtually in payment of | prescribed in the note, whereas these are only to be payable at the 
debts, by a suspension of specie payments within the United | pleasure of the United States; that the notes thereby authorized 
Kingdom; and other governments of Europe have exercised the | should be receivable in payment of public debts only by those who 
same high prerogatives whenever necessary to preserve their | were willing to receive them at par, while these notes are to be 
existence. But we are not left to this argument alone for con- | received by every public creditor who is not willing to forfeit his 
stitutional power to issue these demand notes and make them a | right to payment at all. These notes are to be made lawful 
legal tender in payment of debts, as I will endeavor hereafter to | money, and a legal tender in discharge of all pecuniary obliga- 
show. * * * The Constitution provides that Congress shall | tions, either by the Government or by individuals, a characteristic 
have power to pass “‘ all laws necessary and proper ’’ for carrying | which has never been given to any note of the United States or 
into execution all the powers granted to the Government of the | any note of the Bank of the United States by any law ever passed. 
United States or any department or officer thereof. Not only was such a law never passed, but such a law was never 
The word ** necessary,’’ as used, is not limited by the additional | voted on, never proposed, never introduced, never recommended 
word ‘* proper,’’ but enlarged thereby. * * * Congress may | by any department of the Government; the measure was never 
judge of the necessity in the present exigency. It may decide | seriously entertained in debate in either branch of Congress. 
whether it will authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to issue | The report of the Secretary of the Treasury, made at the open- 
demand Treasury notes, and make them a legal tender in payment | ing of the session, contains no such recommendation. It is ob- 
of debts, or whether it will put its 6 or 7 per cent etal: on the | vious from the comparison which I have drawn between the bill 
market at various rates of discount, and raise the money at any | before us and the laws heretofore passed that if this bill shall 
sacrifice the money lender may require to meet the pressing de- | pass we are about to take a departure from the settled financial 
mands upon the Treasury. In the one case the Government will | policy of the Government. We are about to launch ourselves, 
be able to pay its debts at fair rates of interest; in the other it | with sails all set, upon an ocean of experiment, upon which the 
must go into the streets shinning for the means, like an individ- | wise man who administered the Government before we came into 
ual in failing circumstances, oe sure of being used up in the end | power, warned by the example of other nations, would not per- 
by the avarice of those who may exact unreasonable terms. The | mit it even to enter. I believe that thisGovernment has reached 
Government needs, and should have in its present peril, the aid | a crisis in its history. I believe that it is approaching a period in 
and protection of all patriotic citizens. | the history of its ee aoe may eee the « apron 
of its continuance. y wisdom it may overcome the evils of se- 
ee eee ‘cession; by its great powers and resources it may be able to de- 
But, sir, knowing the power of money, and the disposition | fend itself against those in armsagainst it; but I firmly believe 
there is among men to use it for the acquisition of greater gain, | that it can not maintain itself against the shock of the accumn- 
I am unwilling that this Government, with all its immense lated and manifold dangers which follow inevitably closely in 
power and resources, should be left in the hands of any class of | the wake of an illegal, unsound, and depreciated Government 
men, bankers or money lenders, however respectable and patri- | paper currency. 
otic they may be. The Government is much stronger than any | The feature of this bill which first strikes every thinking man, 
of them. Its capital is much greater. It has control of the | even in these days of novelties, is the proposition that these notes 
bankers money, and all the brokers’ money, and all the property | shall be made a legal tender in discharge of all pecuniary obliga- 
of the thirty millions of people under its jurisdiction. hy, | tions, as well those which had accrued in virtue of contracts al- 
then, should it go into Wall street and State street, Chestnut | ready made as those which are yet to accrue in pursuance of con- 
street, or any other street, begging for money? Their money is | tracts which shall hereafter be made. Do gentlemen appreciate 
not as secure as Government money. All the gold they possess | the full import and meaning of that clause? Do they realize the 
would not carry on the Government for ninety days. They issue | full extent to which it ne them? Every contract for the 
ay promises to pay, which, if Congress does its duty, are not | payment of money is in legal contemplation a contract for the pay- 
alf as secure as United States Treasury notes based on adequate | ment of gold and silver coin. Every promissory note, every bill 
taxation upon all the property of the country. of exchange, every lease reserving rent, every loan of money re- 
eel uy; then, go into the streets at all to borrow money? I am | serving interest, every bond issued by this Government, is a con- 
‘pposed, in our present extremity, to all shifts of this kind. I | tract to which the faith of the obligor is pledged that the amount, 
a to assert the power and dignity of the Government by | whether rent, interest, or principal, shall be paid in the gold and 
' Issue of its own notes, pledging the faith, the honor, and the | silver coin of the country. Every contract for the performance 
pr.perty of the whole loyal people of the country to maintain ' of some other thing than the payment of money carries with it, 
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as the penalty of its infraction, that damages shall be assessed, | 


and that these damages shall be paid, even if necessary at the end 
of an execution, in the gold and silver coin of the country. Every 
verdict which has been rendered, every judgment which has been 
entered up, every decree for the payment of money has been 
made upon that hypothesis. That is the measure of the obliga- 
tion of the one party and of the right of the other. 

The provisions of this bill contemplate impairing the obligation 
of every contract of that kind, and disturbing the basis upon which 
every judgment and decree and verdict has been entered. It pro- 
poses to say to a party who has entered into a contract, ‘‘ You 


| people. 


shall be discharged from the obligations of that contract by doing | 


something else than that which you have agreed to do.’’ It pro- 
poses to say to every party with whom a contract has been made, 
‘**Though you are entitled to demand one thing, you shall, per- 
force, remain satisfied with the doing of another.’’ It proposes 
to say, ** Although you have agreed to pay gold and silver you 
shall be discharged upon the payment.of these notes; although 
you are entitled to demand gold and silver, you shall rest content 
with the reception of this paper.’’ It proposes, in one word, to 
release the one party from the obligation of its contract, and to 
divest the other party of the right which has been vested in him 
by that contract. Iam sure I need only state the proposition to 
shock the minds of the legal profession of the country, so thor- 
oughly has it been imbued with the idea of the sanctity of the 
obligation of contract by those who have taught it the beneficent 
maxins of constitutional law. * * * 
NO CONSTITUTIONAL SUPPORT OF THIS POWER. 


A power whose extent was so great as this was worthy to find 
a place in the express grants of the Constitution. I had expected 
to hear the gentleman from New York [Mr. Spaulding], in his 
argument upon this subject yesterday, derive this power from the 
power to ‘‘coin money.”’ lam glad he did not, for I think that 
no stress of financial difficulties could excite the honest imagina- 

ion of any gentleman, even though upon the Committee of Ways 


flights, fancy this power involved in those words. I expected to 
hear him derive it from the power ‘‘ to regulate commerce;”’ in 
this I was agreeably disappointed. I know that clause is the 
stalking-horse which is made to carry almost every conceivable 
power which any gentleman has thought it desirable at any time 
that Congress should exercise; and yet I know that Mr. Webster, 
who attributed to the Government of the United States more 
power by reason of that clause than any other American states- 
man of whom I have any knowledge, expressly and upon divers 
occasions scouted the idea that by virtue of it, or of any other 
clause in the Constitution, such power was given. I know it is 
extremely difficult to define with exactitude all the powers which 
Congress may have by virtue of that provision; but I think it 





gated by the terms of the Constitution itself. I repudiate the 
idea that all the sovereign power which rightfully resides in the 
nation must necessarily find expression in any department of the 
Government, whether it be National or State. 

I stand upon the provision of the Constitution that all power 
which is not delegated to the Federal Government is reserved 
from it, and that all power which is not delegated to it, and 
thereby reserved from it, resides either in the States or in the 
There are many powers which are denied by the Consti- 
tution to the States and yet not delegated to the General Govern- 
ment. They find their proper repository in the people. * * * 
When I come to examine the powers of Congress, according to 
the principles of interpretation to which I have said I adhere, | 
look to the grants of the Constitution. I find no grant of this 
power in direct terms, or, as I think, by fair implication. It is 
not an accidental omission; it is not an omission through inadvert- 
ency; it was intentionally left out of the Constitution, because it 
was designed that the power should not reside in the Federal 
Government. * * * It seems to me that if the language of 
the Constitution and the weight of authority can settle any prop- 
osition, it is that Congress has not the power to do that which it 
is proposed shall be done by the provisions of this bill. 

* * %* * * * * 

{At this stage of the debate a letter was read from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury urging immediate action on the subject of 
affording provisions for the expenditures of the Governinent, 


| containing the following paragraph: | 


might be left to any fair-minded man to say whether a law, which | 


provides that a certain note issued by the Treasury of the United 
States shall be a legal tender in discharge of debts already accrued, 
is a fair and legitimate exercise of a power to regulate the inter- 
change of commodities, and their barter and sale. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Spaulding], in is argu- 
ment yesterday, deduced this power from the general powers of 
the Government. He told us that Congress had power to lay and 
collect taxes; to raise and support armies; to provide and main- 
tain a navy, and that all power necessary to effectuate these pur- 
poses was expressly given by the general grant of the Constitu- 
tion. If Ishould admit his statement in the very language in 
which he has made it, am I not entitled to ask whether he has 


shown us any legitimate connection between making these notes | - . . : ; 
oe ae ome r.otes, but—by securing the prompt payment of interest—ral 


a legal-tender and the power to raise an army? Might I not ask 
whether the repudiation of the obligations of the Government to 
] 
ing anavy? Whether impairing the obligations of contracts be- 
tween private individuals throughout the country will, in any 
degree, assist the G« 
collecting taxes? We had no demonstration of the necessity or 
propriety of these means to accomplish those ends. 

The gentleman spoke quite at large in reference to the sover- 
eign power of the Government. He told us that this power was 
not prohibited in the Constitution. 


prohibited; and he read an argument from the Attorney-General 
which concludes as it began, with the proposition that such a 
power is not prohibited to Congress. “I repudiate this whole idea. 
I think it has no solid foundation in the Constitution. In all its 
external relations, standing among the nations of the earth, the 
Government of the United States is sovereign and is invested 
with all the attributes of sovereignty; but in its relations to its 
own citizens, in its relations to the States, in its relations to its 
own constituents, it has no power except that which is granted. 
It has no original power; its powers are all delegated, and dele- 


on ; | my anxious wish to avoid the necessity of such legislation. 
and Means, to such a degree that he could, even in its wildest | any San ee : ty ach legislation 


‘The provision making United States notes a legal tender has 
doubtless been well considered by the committee, and their con- 
clusion needs no support from any observation of mine. I think 
it my duty, however, to say, that in respect to this provision my 
reflections have conducted me to the same conclusions they have 
reached. It is not unknown to them that I have felt, nor do I 
wish to conceal that I now feel, a great aversion to making any- 
thing but coin a legal tender in payment of debts. It has been 
It is, 
however, at present impossible, in consequence of the large ex- 
penditures entailed by the war, and the suspension of the banks, 
to procure sufficient coin for disbursement; and it has, therefore, 
become indispensably necessary that we should resort to the issue 
of United States notes. 

“The making them a legal tender might. however, still be 
avoided if the willingness manifested by the people generally, by 
the railroad companies, and by the banking institutions, t 
ceive and pay them as money in all transactions were absolutely 
or practically universal; but, unfortunately, there are some per- 
sons and some institutions which refuse to receive and pay them, 
and whose action tends not merely to the unnecessary depreciation 
of the notes. but to establish discriminations in business against 
those who, in this matter, give a cordial support to the Govern- 
ment, and in favor of those who do not. Such discriminations 
should, if possible, be prevented; and the provision making the 
notes a legal tender, in a great measure at least, prevents it by 


») Te- 





| putting all citizens in this respect on the same level, both of 


rights and duties. 

‘The committee doubtless feel the necessity of accompanying 
this measure by legislation necessary to secure the highest credit 
as well as the largest currency of these notes. This security can 
be found, in my judgment, by proper provisions for funding 
them in interest-bearing bonds, by well-guarded legislation aul 
thorizing banking institutions with circulation based on the 


| bonds in which the notes are funded, and by a judicious system 


yvernment in its great duty of laying and | 


He told us that in times of | 
great emergency everything may be done except that which is | 


| precursor, as I fear, of a prolific brood of promises, 1 


| stronger prop for our country to lean upon than this bill— 


of adequate taxation which will not only create a demand for the 


YA1¢A 


and sustain the credit of the bonds. Such legislation, it may be 


eas . a4 « + a .~ | hoped, will divest the legal-tender clause of the bill of injurious 
ay its interest is a legitimate means for providing and sustain- | 7°? a 


tendencies, and secure the earliest possible return to a soun 
currency of coin and promptly convertible notes.”” * * * 

To Mr. Spaulding the Secretary wrote, on February 3: 

‘“‘T came with reluctance to the conclusion that the legal-tender 
clause is a necessity; but I come to it decidedly and support It 
earnestly. I do not hesitate since I have made up my mind. 
* %# *° The conclusion I have arrived at has convinced me tha\ 
it is important to the success of the measure,”’ 

[Justin §. Morrill, of Vermont—February 4, 1862.] 

The subject of issuing $150,000,000 of paper currency and mak- 

ing it a legal tender by the Government at a single bound—te 


10 one VY 


ul 


which is to be redeemed in the constitutional standard . 
country—could not but arrest my attention, and having Tt 
convictions of the impolicy of the measure, I should feel tha 


utterly failed to discharge my duty if I did not attempt to find @ 


a meas- 


ure not blessed by one sound precedent and damned by all. a inst 
If this paper money is a war measure, it is not waged agai 





pemnnea 





-_-— 


the enemy, but one that may well make him grin with delight. I 
would as soon provide Chinese wooden guns for the Army as paper 
money alone for the Treasury. 

What is it that we most need? Clearly we lack money and 
wish to inspire our own people with that confidence that will in- 
duce them to lend the requisite amount. But the very first step 
we propose is one to destroy whatever of confidence yet remains 
among those who have a dollar to lend. We proclaim by an en- 
craved advertisement—to be forced into the kets of every man 
by the fiat of the Government—that we will hereafter liquidate 
ail our debts with paper only. With such a stamp on our fore- 


heads it can not be expected that we shall find either patriotism | 


or selfishness hereafter prompting anybody to volunteer to take 
a single bond more of the United States. Some unhappy con- 
tractor may be caught and forced to accept in payment of exist- 
ing debts the illstarred notes and bonds to be disposed of as fancy 
stocks for the most they will bring. But profiting by experience, 
no contractor will be caught the second time without securing 


an ample margin to enable him to deal at last with the Jews on | 


the Rialto. When the bonds of the same Government can be 
had, with same rate of interest and the same time to run, for 
less than 90 cents on the dollar and be paid for in bank paper 
worth 34 per cent less than par, it requires a stretch of the imagi- 
nation to see anybody walking up to our worthy Secretary of the 
Treasury and tendering 100 cents on the dollar for just the same 
thing. * © * 


It is pretended that as the whole United States are holden for 


the redemption of these notes they must be good, and will, there- | 


fore, pass at par, especially if made a legal tender. Never was a 
greater fallacy. The United States are abundantly able to meet 
all the vast exigencies of this war, to pay all liabilities, only put 
them into the proper form. It can not be done on demand, and 
it is a fiction to pretend todo so. They must be funded until the 
means can be accumulated for their redemption. Asa mere cur- 
rency no more of them can be used than enough to fill the de- 
mands of commerce. That measure is the extent they will go, 
and it is clear and well defined. * * * [object to this bill on 
the ground, as I conceive, of its utterimpolicy. Iadmit that from 
the contracts entered into—many of which, now due, I regret 
have not been paid as promptly as they deserve to be—and from 
the heavy monthly disbursements to our armies, that the Gov- 
ernment can flood the country with even $150,000,000 of paper 
dollars. But from that moment you would vastly increase the 
cost of carrying on the war; prices would go up, and the addition 
we should pile upon our national debt would prove that it might 


were issued. The inflation of the currency would be inevitable. 


In ordinary times few comprehend the Archimedean leverage of | pressly declares that Congress shall pass no ex post facto law. 
a very few millions added to or subtracted from the currency of | 


a nation actively engaged in the affairs of the world. In the for- 
mer case it produces a crisis and general bankruptcy, and in the 
latter it puts every speculator on tiptoe to buy out his neighbor— 
his horse, his ox, his ass, or anything that by keeping overnight 
will put money in his purse. Property becomes as volatile as 
alcohol at boiling heat, and can not be kept within its ancient 
boundaries. The poor man, accustomed to butchers’ meat, and 
who has not counted tea and coffee as luxuries, suddenly finds 
their daily use beyond his means. The ecstacy of an inflated cur- 
rency is enjoyed by the few only, and these are cruelly punished 
when the gaseous influence subsides. * * * 

The question of the constitutionality of this bill, although a 
grave one, Ido not propose to discuss, especially as it will un- 
doubtedly be examined by far abler hands. It will be conceded 
that the power is nowhere contained in the letter of the Constitu- 
tion, and that in all our history since the adoption of the Con- 
stitution it has never been exercised. It is an inferential or 
doubtful power, lodged wherever gentlemen may choose to place 
it, and liable, as I presume this debate will show, to change its 
lodging place, like members of Congress, at very short notice. I 
should therefore regret to see such a power, if it exists at all, 
exercised at this time. The Constitution, in giving Congress the 
power to levy and collect taxes, gives us ample power, so long as 
taxable property in the greatest abundance exists, to make loans 
and protect the public credit. In this great crisis of our country, 
it we expect to retain the semblance of freedom, if we expect to 
retain any of the features of a Republican form of government, 
- we hope ever to see the epaulets stripped from the great host 
of military officers, now ready to go forth to battle. and their 
swords laid aside, we must hold every department of the Govern- 
ment and every officer to a strict adherence to the Constitution 
and the laws. We are the custodians of the destinies of our 
- ston and must not provoke the inquiry, Who shall také us into 
fi The power to “ coin money , regulate the value thereof, and of 
ad ign coin,” has been exercised often and not too wisely, but it 
lad never been construed to cover the alchemical transmutation 
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of paper into gold and silver. * * * 
tender, no more specie will be seen, except through offers of re- 
wards to draw it from its hiding places, until we emerge from 
our present difficulties, and not for an indefinite period, perhaps, 


By making paper a legal 


thereafter. The $300,000,000 of specie said to be in the country, 


| though I think there is not quite so much, will be hoarded and 


| remain useless and idle for the rest of the war. 


I am for keep- 
ing this, the vital fluid of commerce, in healthy, active circula- 
ton: 9 *&.* 

The fact in relation to the suspension of specie payments by the 


| Bank of England from 1797 to 1823 are cited to prove the sound- 


ness of the policy proposed now of making paper a legal tender. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. Spaulding] stated, and 


| others may have done so, that the notes of the Bank of England 





| others recorded in history have been, was a total failure. 


were made a legal tender at the time referred to. This, I think, 
is a mistake. The bank was prohibited from paying out specie 
for them, and they were received and paid out in all business 
transactions by the bankers of London and others by mutual 
consent, but they were not made a legal tender. The English 
Government did not stain their reputation With such an 
act. a a 

But why did not the gentlemen cite a more recent case, and one 
exactly in point—that of Austria? Simply because that, as all 
Austria 
undertook this process of making forced loans—for it is really 
nothing less—by making government paper a legal tender, and it 
proved a miserable failure. Their paper fell (or gold bore a pre- 
mium, which is the same thing) 40 per cent. The Mexican mode 
of violent seizure is far more efficient and about equally sound in 
morals. * * * By taking the first step in making paper a legal 
tender we shall sever all connection with any other fountains of 
supply. We can not retrace our steps, but must go on. No sane 
man would spontaneously take stock liable by the practices of the 


| Government to be reduced the very next day 10 per cent or any 


other per cent in its value; so that if Congress should have the 
virtue to wish to cease the further issue of these notes it would 
no longer be an open question. But, having tested this facile 
mode of paying debts, I fear the stern and honest mode of taxa- 
tion would be repugnant to many constituencies, and that the 
doors of the temple of paper money would not soon again be 
closed. Gentlemen may think otherwise, but like a certain hero- 
ine who— 
Said she’d ne’er consent, and consented still, 


Congress would consent. If we have not the virtue and power to 


) | resist the temptation now, while our reputation is spotless, we 
have been even wiser to have burned our paper dollars before they | 


shall have still less when the whole country becomes debauched. 
Upon one point there can be no dispute. The Constitution ex- 


Can we pass a law compelling the acceptance of paper in view of 
standard coin in contracts made one, two, or five years ago? If 
the coin is only worth 3} per cent more than paper is it not to that 
extent an ex post facto law and as much a violation of the Con- 
stitution as any law of a State could be ‘‘ impairing the obligation 
of contract?’’ The right to change the standard of coin exists, 
but the right to create a standard of paper and give no option is 
a novelty. In the early days of our country it was the custom to 
make notes for merchantable neat stock in due form, with the 
addition of ‘‘ bulls and stags excepted.’’ Hereafter all contracts 
will need to be made payable in coin, or with the addition of 
** United States bulls and rags excepted.’ If the provision mak- 
ing the notes a legal tender should unfortunately pass, it certainly 


y 


ought in equity to provide that it shall only apply to contracts 
hereafter made. * * * 

I maintain that the bill, as reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, should not pass, because it would infinitely damage 
the national credit; because it will cut off all other chance of 
supplies; because it will reduce our standard of legal tender, 
already sufficiently debased; because it will inflate the currency 
and increase many fold the cost of the war; because it would slide 
into the place of proper taxation; because, as a resource, it must 
ultimately fail and tend to a premature peace; because it is a ques- 
tion of doubtful constitutionality; because it is an ex post facto 
law, and a breach of the public faith; because it will at once 
banish all specie from circulation; because it will dampen the 
ardor of men at home as well as soldiers in the field; because it 
will degrade us in the estimation of other nations; because it will 
cripple American labor, and throw at last larger wealth into the 
hands of the rich, and because there is no necessity calling for 
such a desperate remedy. 


[Roscoe Conkling, of New York.] 


I propose to assign my reasons briefly for voting against the at- 
tempt by legislation to make paper a legal tender. The proposi- 
tionis anew one. No precedent can be urged in its favor; no 


suggestion of the existence of such a power can be found in the 
legislative history of the country; and I submit to my colleague, 
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as a lawyer, the proposition that this amounts to affirmative au- 
thority of the highest kind against it. Had such a power lurked 
in the Constitution as construed by those who ordained and ad- 
ministered it, we should find it so recorded. The occasion for 
resorting to it, or at least referring toit, has, we know, repeatedly 
arisen, and had such a power existed it would have been recog- 
nized and acted on. It is hardly too much to say, therefore, that 
the uniform and universal judgment of statesmen, jurists, and 
lawyers has denied the constitutional right of Congress to make 
paper a legal tender for debts to any extent whatever. But more 
is claimed here than the right to create a legal tender heretofore 
unknown. The provision is not confined to transactions in futuro, 
but is retroactive in its scope. It reaches back and strikes at 
every existing pecuniary obligation. This is well put by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Pendleton], and I concur with him, that 
substituting anything for gold and silver in payment of debts, 
and still more of precedent debts, is of very doubtful constitu- 
tionality. 

A memorandum from the Attorney-General was produced here 
the other day, and the context in which it was read would indi- 
cate that it made something for this bill. I do notso understand it; 
on the contrary, if the Attorney-General has stated all that he 
can say in favor of the bill the plain conclusion to be drawn from 
his opinion is that it has no warrant-in the Constitution. He 
says the Constitution contains no ‘“* prohibition.’’ That is not the 
question. In looking for a power in the Constitution of the 
United States the point is precisely the reverse. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States is an instrument of delegated and enu- 
merated powers, and Congress has no powers except those which 
the Constitution confers. Not so with the legislatures of the 
States: they have all the residium of legislative power. In look- 
ing, therefore, for a power in the constitution of a State, the 
question usually is, Has it been taken away or forbidden? But 
in looking at the Federal Constitution the question is: Has the 
power been given; is it there? Can you put your finger upon it 
among the grants of the Constitution? If not,if it isnot there at 
all, you have not the power, and there is an end of the whole 
matter. 

But, passing, as I see I must, from the constitutional objections 


to the bill. it seems to me that its moral imperfections are equally | 


It will, of course, proclaim throughout the country a 
ivery agent, attor- 


serious. 
saturnalia of fraud, a carnival for rogues. 


ney, treasurer, trustee, guardian, executor, administrator, con- 
signee, commission merchant, and every debtor of a fiduciary char- 
acter who has received for others money, hard money, worth a 
hundred cents in the dollar, will forever release himself from lia- 
bility by buying up for that knavish purpose, at its depreciated 
value, the spurious currency which we shall have put afloat. 
Everybedy will do it, except those who are more honest than the 


American Congress advises them to be. Think of savings banks, 
intrusted with enormous aggregates of the pittances of the poor, 
the hungry and the homeless, the stranger, the needlewoman, the 
widow and the orphan, and we are arranging of a robbery of 10 if 
not of 50 per cent of the entire amount, and that by a contrivance 
so new as never to have been discovered under the administrations 
of Monroe, Adams, or James Buchanan. 

To reverse the picture. After the act shall have gone into ef- 
fect honest men undertake transactions based upon the spurious 
tender at its then value. By and by comes the repeal, and they 
are driven to ruin in multitudes by the inevitable loss incident to 
a return to a metallic currency. e 

I understand there are 40,000 petitioners in both Houses ‘now 
praying for the passage of a bankruptlaw. Provision will have 
to be made, on a scale of bankruptcy more liberal and gigantic 
than England ever saw, for the relief of honest people who will 
be cheated and ruined under the legal-tender system now pro- 
posed, if the coyntry tries the experiment and survives it. But, 
surmounting every legal impediment, and every dictate of con- 
science involved, viewing it as a mere pecuniary expedient, it 
seems too precarious and unpromising to deserve the slightest 
confidence. 

The whole scheme presupposes that the notes to be emitted will 
be lepers in the commercial world from the hour they are brought 
into it; that they will be shunned and condemned by the laws of 
trade and value. If this is not to be their fate, what is the sense, 
as was said in the Federal Constitutional Convention, in attempt- 
ing to legislate their value up? 

Now, I do not believe that you can. legislate up the value of 
anything any more than I believe you can make generals heroes 
by legislation. The Continental Congress tried legislating values 
up even by resorts to penalties, but the inexorable laws of trade, 
as independent as the law of gravitation, kept them down. I do 
believe you can legislate a value down, and that you can do it by 
attempting to legislate itup. * * * 

The only consideration which weighed with me in favor of this 
legai-tender scheme was, that the people, the Government having 
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/ taken the coin from the banks, would be unable to pay their 
taxes in coin because they could not get it. That is a good sug- 
gestion, and all we need to meet is a very simple provision having 
none of the objections to making paper pay debts indiscrimi- 
nately. You only want in the bill we pass the old doctrine of re- 
coupment and set off, and then the citizen can pay his tax in Goy- 
ernment issues. That is a sound and equitable doctrine. It is 
as old as the common law of England; as old as the civil law of 
Rome. It means merely this: If my friend here has my check, 

| which has not been paid, and I have a tax or a debt against him, 

| he may pay that tax or debt with the check, setting off one 
against the other and settle it. You need ro legal tender for 
that. 

But shall it be said that because we all agree that the Treasury 
notes to be issued should be receivable for taxes we shall go 
further and hoist flood gates of frand by making these notes pay 
debts to the amount of their face, when the bill virtually admits 
that they will be worth but 90 cents in the dollar on the day the 
law takes effect? No; and I thank God that the great State of 
New York, which carries one-fifth of the burdens of the nation, 
and which has loaned for years to the Government 90 per cent of 
the money it has borrowed; I thank God that the State of New 
York has in the popular branch of her legislature set the seal of 
her disapprobation upon this monstrous proposition by a vote of 
almost 2 to 1. Such a step, if it should ever be taken by a goy- 
ernment, should be taken only when everything else has failed 
and the last extremity has been reached. It is the last expedient 
to which kings and nations can resort. When you clothe an in- 
dividual with the power to give his own checks to pay his debts 
and supply his wants, when he has nothing with which to pay 
them, and when you ordain that every man shall receive his 
check, you have performed for that man the last sad offices of 
financial humanity; there is nothing left to be done for him; and, 
if he fails then, he is past resuscitation and past resurrection. So 
of a government; you may try any other expedient with impu- 
nity. and, if it fails, you have remaining a resort to other things; 
but if you once authorize the issue and compel the acceptance of 
its own paper, and that proves to be a failure, there is nothing 
left; the die is cast; the last link is broken. * * * 


(William P. Sheffield, of Rhode Island. ]} 


Looking into the Constitution which created a government with 
limited powers, can we fairly deduce from any of its provisions 
the power to declare by legislative enactment that demand notes 
shall be a legal tender? The power is nowhere expressly given. 
Is it fairly implied from the powers which are given? The Con- 
stitution authorizes Congress to borrow money, to coin money, 
and to regulate its value; and by these means alone I apprehend 
that it was designed by the powers of the Constitution that we 
should support our Army; that we should provide and maintain 
a Navy; in a word, that we should carry on the Government. 
Congress is given these express powers. * * * 

But I did not rise for the purpose of discussing that (constitu- 
tional) question. I am opposed to the legal-tender clause in this 
bill for another reason. In my judgment it is dishonest. That is 
a sufficient reason to induce me to vote against it. We have con- 
tracted with these men, who are the public creditors, and have 
promised to pay them money, and they had given us their mer- 
chandise, or given us their labor, upon the faith of that promise. 
Who is to trifle with the nation’s faith? It seems to me that 
those men do it who support this bill. We have told these men 
that we would pay them in money. By this bill it is proposed 
that we give them paper. They ask us for bread and we 
them astone. * * * 

But the legal-tender clause in this bill is the most odious feat: 
of the system. Send out your bills with a declaration upon their 
face that you have not confidence in their value and who will take 
them? Yet the very fact that you propose to force them upon th 
public against the will of the people implies that force is neces- 
sary in your judgment to induce the people to take them. Men 
are so constituted that they do not like to be deprived of their free 
agency. They are not willing to be forced to do anything, not 
even that which without force they would be entirely willing to 
do. Let one or two men in a neighborhood who have the specie 
wherewith to pay their debts go and sell that specie for a preml- 
um and then buy Treasury notes and pay their debts with them, 

| while they pocket the difference between the two values and throw 
the loss upon their creditors, and you will, by this simple act, 
raise the sense of justice of a full community against this syste": 
yet who is there that has any knowledge of human affairs that 
does not know that this will be one of the practical results which 
| will follow the passage of this bill. The ingenuity of man « ald 
| not, in my poor judgment, have devised a scheme of finance het- 
| ter calculated to injure our country and all of its interests t han 
| that which has been presented in the two bills of the Commuttee 
' of Ways and Means. 
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[Frederick A. Pike, of Maine. February 5, 1862.) 


into positions which will, in my opinion, bring upon the country 


Upon the clause in this bill, providing that the notes shall be a | # Worse ruin than the arms of rebels have already brought 


eg, apatinal to the success of the measure can not be overesti- 
mated. I regard it as the life of the plan. Strike it out and we 
are but duplicating an issue of notes already at a discount. It is 
really the specie clause, and no hard-money man—and I claim to 
be one—should vote for the issue of these notes without it. Ob- 
jections have been made that it is unconstitutional—and a word 
upon that point. ; 

In my judgment any measure of finance now assumes the highest 
character. The existence of the Government depends upon the 
successful administration of the finances. Crippled here we are 
balked everywhere. Upon the consideration of every financial 
measure there might well present itself anew the same question 
so fitly put by President Lincoln, in his message to Congress in 
July: “Is it better to assume powers, the exercise of which shall 
violate a portion of the Constitution rather than allow the whole 
to be destroyed?”? and the country came to the paradoxical con- 
clusion that it was his duty,as President, to violate the Constitn- 
tion in order to preserve it. °..% 


ave a hi +t for the motives of gentlemen who discover | . 
I have a high respect for of gentle o discover | na Well ba’ peagpeative eflest. 


so many constitutional objections to contemplated action; but for 


mvself, I have concluded that whatever has a tendency to furnish | 
means to suppress this rebellion, and affords a reasonable prob- | 


ability of hastening the consummation of what all loyal men so 
much desire, is perfectly constitutional. Nothing but an abso- 
lute prohibition would prevent me from adopting a measure which 
answers these conditions. I will never render to my people as a 
reason why I voted against such a measure that I deemed it un- 
constitutional, nor will I assist this Congress in proclaiming to 
the world and sending down to posterity the lack of constitutional 
power as a reason for failing to enact any law which will have a 
tendency to preserve this Union. This is no time for the exer- 
cise of thin constitutional pedantry. Let us act boldly and forcibly, 
and so discharge the high and solemn duty im upon us infin- 


itely better than if we shrunk from action under fear of constitu- | 


?. 2. 


tional scruples. 

The objection which is supposed to be fatal to the constitution- 
ality of this measure is that it impairs the obligation of contracts. 
But granting that the prohibition in the Constitution—of State 
action with reference to contracts—extends to Congress, still the 
objection has no validity. The legal effect of all contract lan- 
guage is to pay the sums specified therein in legal currency. 
* * * As to the expediency of making these notes a legal ten- 
der I have no doubt. Those who favor the issue of the notes and 
oppose this clause present this anomalous position. They favor 
the issue of the notes for $100,000,000 for the purpose of paying 
creditors to whom that sum is due. They say to our Treasurer: 


* You will take these notes and pay Government debts with them | 


at par.’’ A Government creditor will be obliged to take these 
notes or wait, without interest, until that happy period in the 
future when the Government shall resume the payment of specie 
in the discharge of its indebtedness, 


Thus, then, the Government will pay its creditor $1,000 in bills in | 


full discharge of a debt of $1,000, and still it will not authorize that 
creditor to pay a debt he owes John Doe, for the same sum, with 
the same money. In this way it is tacitly acknowledged that the 
indebtedness of the Government, which represents all property is 
not so valuable as that of the private citizen who represents but a 
small fraction of that property. If this be not the meanest kind 
of bankruptey, I do not know the meaning of the term. * * * 
If we can not pay our creditors in gold and silver, let us come as 
hear 1t as possible. It is not doubted by anybody that making 
the notes a legal tender will add to their value in the hands of 
Government creditors. It is a kind of indorsement that can 
not possibly injure the circulation of the note in any event, 
even if declared by the courts as of no validity, and will, for a 
time at least, add considerably to their money value. If not ex- 
: sngeable Sag. specie, they will come nearer to being of the same 
alue, 
{Hendrick B, Wright, of Pennsylvania. ] 


[ have an abiding faith in the honesty, the honor, and the in- 
tegrity of the American people; and I believe they will not stand 
\lly by, withhold their treasures, or only contribute them grudg- 
foe ly. when they are to be used in saving the Government. ere- 
: re, Tam one of those who do not wish, in this great emergency, 

> Tesort to a subterfuge. If we have money, let us bring it into 


Wee. ' I will vote for taxation to the very uttermost limit. The 
i. Mae me means enough in their hands. As the gentleman from 
Marylan 


(Mr. Crisfield] said this morning, in his well-timed re- 
thet ans we must resort to a thing of doubtful expediency, let 
aa m sort be made as the last act of thedrama. Let usnot com- 
1s.’ at the outstart by attempting to do, in the first place, an 

“constitutional act, and in the second place by putting ourselves 


marks, if 
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| struing the Constitution as inference. 
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ender, there has been much discussion here and elsewhere. | UPO? it. 


If I were clear in my own mind that Congress had the right 
and power to make paper money a legal tender with reference to 
all the transactions of government, even making its application 
retrospective as well as prospective, I should have no hesitation 
in casting my vote in favor of this bill. If we are compelled to 
flood the country with an issue which has no time for redemption, 
that being at the pleasure of the Government, I would clothe the 
issue with all the power which the Government has to give it 
currency. * * * If Congress in its attempt to put this cur- 
rency upon the country must in the first place trample on the 
provisions of the Constitution to effect that, and must besides 
run the risk of what view the Supreme Court may take of the 
measure, I ask whether it is wise, prudent, and just to incur such 
risks and hazards. * * * How can I, under the oath which I 
have taken here to support the Constitution, vote to sustain the 
principles contained in this bill, namely: That Congress has the 


| power to emit not only bills of credit, but to make these bills of 


credit a legal tender in all transactions of the Government, and 
among people everywhere in the country, giving it a retrospective 


It is said that this is among the great powers of the Govern- 
ment. Why, all the powers that this Government has under the 
Constitution are powers delegated to it by the several States 
which thus met in convention. There is no such thing in con- 
There is nothing to be 
implied. TheStates that met together in convention clothed Con- 
gress with all the powers in express terms that Congress can 
legitimately exercise under the Constitution. Who doubts that? 
Who can gainsay that proposition? * * * This bill proposes 
to throw on the country, according to the terms of the first sec- 
tion, $100,000,000 of Treasury notes, payable at no time, payable 
nowhere—payable at the pleasure of the Government—and the 
astounding clause is added that these Treasury notes, payable at 
no place and at no time, shall be lawful money and a legal tender 
in payment of all debts, public and private, within the United 
States. Now, I submit it to this committee as a matter of law, 
as a correct conclusion from the Constitution itself, that you can 
not under the Constitution of these United States make any- 
thing but gold and silver a legal tender on contract. I come to 
this conclusion because there is no such written power in the 
Constitution. I come to it because the members of the conven- 
tion which framed the Constitution had this very question before 
them, and decided it by a vote of nine States on the one side to 
two States on the other. 

Now, gentlemen who are in favor of passing this bill must not 
pretend to say that its provisions accord with the principle, the 
spirit, or the letter of the Constitution. If they ask us to throw 
this issue upon the country as a measure of expediency, disre- 
garding the provisions of the Constitution, that is another ques- 
tion; but they must not pretend that they are doing a constitu- 
tional act in the emission of bills of credit, because I do not think 
that under the terms of the Constitution Congress has power 
even to emit bills of credit, much less to make these bills of credit 
a legal tender in regard to contracts between private parties or 
between the Government and the parties with whom it is dealing. 

Under the power of Congress to coin money there is certainly 
no power to emit bills of credit. Under the terms of the Consti- 
tution giving to Congress the power to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations and among the several States, there is certainly 
nod power to emit bills of credit. And under the concluding 
clause of that section, giving to Congress power to pass all laws 
that shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execution the 
foregoing powers, it can not be contained, because the Constitu- 


| tion gives to Congress the power to do only those things which 
| had been enumerated in the foregoing sections. 


[Valentine B. Horton, of Ohio.} 


I do not expect by anything I shall say to convince any man 
who has already examined this question; but still I wish to utter 
my voice of warning against being driven by a supposed and 
asserted imperious necessity into this measure. It is conceded to 
be against all the teachings of experience, against all our habits 
of thinking, against all our sentiments of right, and against all 
our opinions about political wisdom and prudence. 

It has been asserted upon this floor, with the utmost apparent 
sincerity, that this is a measure not of choice, but of necessity. 
But that assertion is only reiterated, not proved. Where is the 
proof that it is a matter of necessity? There may be proofs 
abundant, but they have not been produced, so far as my knowl- 
edge or observation extends. They may exist outside, or they 
may possibly exist here; but they have not been made apparent, 
so far as I have been able to discover. * * * 

I have said that the necessity for this measure has been asserted 








but not proved. Of course, I speak with no disrespect of the 
speeches which have been made upon this floor; but I have failed 
to hear any argument that itis necessary. I know perfectly well 
that the Secretary of the Treasury thinks thatit is necessary, and 
I have the utmost confidence in his ability and zeal. I think he 
is mistaken. At any rate, whether he is mistaken or not, he has 
not furnished us with proof of the correctness of his opinion. | 
think I can give some reasons for my belief that he is mistaken, 
and until reasons can be given that will overbear these, I think 
that we ought to conclude that a necessity does not exist for us 
to blight the fair name of the Government, to impair the public 
morals, and to set afloat the ship of state in a fog on a sea of bub- 
bles where no human skill can direct or control it, and where 
ruin is as inevitable as cause is sure to precede effect. The proofs 


I offer are these: There is no want of money; there is no want of 


patriotism; there is only one little thing wanted, which, 
phrase of the old story, is *‘the grand confidence.’”” * * 


[William Kellogg, of Illinois. ] 


in the 


of the issuance of Treasury notes is important in 
The proposition directly before the committee 
at this time is simply this: Whether now we must have money, 
now that we must have a currency, we shall have a good cur- 
rency, or a bad currency? The question is in relation to the issu- 
ance of these notes; and the great question is whether they shall be 
made by law of value, whether, in other words, they shall be made 
a legal tender; whether that provision shall be attached to them 
by the direction of the legislative department of the Government, 
or whether we shall fail tomake that provision so that the harpies, 
when they have gorged themselves, may befoul all else of the 
feast? It is a question whether we shall have a currency that will 
pass by law and have intrinsic value, by the operation of law in 
this, that 
redemption of the notes; whether for that reason we shall have a 
currency that shall pass from hand to hand, or whether we shall 
have a currency that shall be placed at the mercy of the banking 
institutions, of the brokers of the country who will seek to, and 
doubtless succeed, in its depreciation? 

The exigencies of the times require some action upon this sub- 
ject; but the exigencies of the times do not require me, and never 
will require me, to vote for a law that is in violation of the Con- 
stitution, whether in the shape of this bill or any other bill, for 
the purpose of carrying on this Government; for when the Con- 
gress of the United States itself violates the Constitution, it is 
mockery to say that we are carrying on a war under the Consti- 
tution for the purpose of maintaining the Constitution. 

But upon this subject, in looking over the history of the country, 
in looking through the judicial and legislative judgment in rela- 
tion to this power, I have satisfied myself that we have fairly the 
power under the Constitution to make these notes a legal tender; 
in other words, to give them value by means of legislation, in the 
manner I have before indicated, in pledging the entire property 
of the country for their ultimate redemption. 

It is said there is no power to make them a legal tender, and 
that that is not a legitimate way of expressing their value. If 
gentlemen are sure upon that subject, they would do well to 
run back a little further and ascertain whether there is any power 
under the Constitution vested in Congress to issue the notes at 
all. And I confess the argument of the gentleman from Ohio, 
Mr. Pendleton, ran back legitimately to that proposition. At 
least it carried my mind back to that proposition so fairly and 
certainly that if I found no power to issue these notes I would 
have voted against this bill. To that my mind has turned with 
every argument that has been made, Il may have been obtuse, 
but I confess that I have come to the conclusion that we have the 
constitutional power to issue these notes; and having that consti 
tutional power, we have, as an incident to that power, the power 
é them of value. ° 2 

I was saying that if we had the power to issue, we have also 
the power to fix the value of the issues. It is an incident to the 
power of issuance. It is to carry out in good faith that power. 
If you do not issue these notes to take the place of money—to 
represent money—then in God’s name do not issue them. Do 
not give to the people that which they will not understand. Let 
there be no deception; let the creditors of the Government know 
whether or not the Government is trying to palm off upon them 
a spurious, depreciated currency under the guise of money. If 
we have the right to issue it, and to impress it with the denomi- 
nation of $5. and pay it out for $5, why not stamp upon its face 
that it is $5 everywhere? * * I understand gentlemen all 
around me to agree that we should make them payable for the 


This subject 
this connection. 
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indebtedness of the Government. I am certain that I heard the 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. Sheffield] declare that he was 


willing to make these notes payable to the creditors of the Gov- 
ment and r Government dues. But he said that 
it was dishonest to make them a legal tender between individuals. 
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I was shocked at this declaration. Is it dishonest to make it a 
legal tender between gentlemen who are at home at their ease. 
and making money out of our complications and calamities; dis- 
honest to compel them to receive it as currency, and honest to pay 
your 600,000 soldiersinthesamecurrency? Isit dishonest to make 
the trafficker, the huckster, the broker, the banker, and speculator 
take this money for their debts, and honest to pay it to our pri- 
vate soldiers who are fighting for this Government at $13 per 
month; men who are our peers, our sons, our brothers; men who 
at this inclement season are undergoing the hardships of the camp 
and the dangers of the battlefield? Dishonest, it is said, to pay 
these notes to the banks and compel tnem to receive them at par, 
Thank God! that there are few of them in Illinois. They have 
been mostly obliterated, as they ought tobe. * * * Isay that 
the policy which makes payment in Treasury notes to the soldier 
proper and honest, and dishonest to make them a legal tender in 
payment of private debts, is a policy that I denounce as unjust 
and indefensible. I denounce and condemn it unless it shall be 
equally binding upon the citizen at home as the soldier in the 
field. Tothe wind with such logic and to the devil with such 
morals. * * * 

Well, now, what is a legal tender? It is the fixed legal value 
of that which circulates as a medium; and by fixing the legal 
value of anything which becomes a currency you make it a legal 
tender. If I owe you $50 I may pay it in that currency to which 
is affixed a legal value; and when judgment is recovered against 


me for $50 I can pay it in anything that is by law $50. When 
you fix the value of coin, of lead, or iron, or copper, and of the 


alloys in gold and silver, you establish a legal tender, and that i 
all there is of it; and I say you can do it in a note as well as in 
coin of any kind. See 

[Benjamin F. Thomas, of Massachusetts. ] 


7 


Though the legal question has not been judicially set- 
tled, I feel compelled to say that the weight of reason and author- 
ity is strongly against the validity of the clause making the 
Treasury notes legal tender. If the validity of the provision 
doubtful even, and it becomes, as it inevitably would, the 
ject of contest and litigation in the courts, the effect upon the 
credit of the paper will, in my judgment, be worse than if the 
tender clause had been wholly omitted. 

I have a word or two to add upon the justice of this clause of 
the bill. To make these notes legal tender for debts, private and 
public, contracted before the passage of the bill, seems to mea 
clear breach of good faith. Debts are obligations or promises to 
pay money, the only money known to the Constitution and t} 


* # 





laws, the universal equivalent, having not merely intrinsic value, 
but being the measure and standard of value. Paper is not 
money. The draft bill or note is the mere sign; money is the 
thing signified. Said John Locke: ‘‘ Men in their bargains con- 
tract, not for denominations or sounds, but for the intrinsic value.” 

This bill changes the condition and practically impairs the ob- 
ligation of every existing contract to pay money. When the con- 
tract to pay money matures, this bill compels the creditor to take 
for his debt not money, not even paper convertible into mon 
on demand, but the promise of Government to pay at a futur 
day uncertain. It isa perfect answer of the creditor to this propo- 
sition to say: ‘‘ That is not my agreement; a mature debt is not 
paid by a promise to pay.’’ But further, the faith of the contract 
is broken because the creditor is not paid in gold or silver, nor in 
that which is equivalent to gold and silver. He neither gets the 
coin nor its value in any form; the money, nor the money's 
wottes: FF. ° 


This provision of the bill in the nature of a forced loan is in 1t- 


1 


self a confession of weakness. It seeks to compel credit for the 
reason that it does not come spontaneously. It assume tha 
force is necessary to uphold that which must stand on its own 


legs or can not stand at all. Credit is faith; is trust; is cont 


dence. If you faithfully keep your promises; if, by taxation. you 
avail yourselves of all the resources of the country for the satva- 
tion of the country; if you keep always in view the end for whic 
this conflict is waged; if, in seeking to enforce the Constitution 


and the laws, you show a readiness yourselves to obey the Con 


stitution and the laws, you will win credit; you can not com! sand 


or enforce it. It will follow ix the footsteps of rectitude: you 
can not drive it before you. You may, by this bill, say that pe 
per is money; give the same names to things vitally «illerent. 
The essential difference will be none the less clearly percelv' - 


strongly felt. It is no want of respect to say to you, you cee 
change the nature of things. ; 
The friends of this feature of the bill, Mr. Chairman, admit the 
reluctance with which they assent to it. The only ground - 
defense is its necessity; that no alternative is left to us. I deep!y 
respect their motives, but I can not see the necessity. 
We have spent a great deal of money in this war, 
wasted a great deal. But we are not impoverished. 


and have 
What we 








have spent is trivial in comparison to what is left. The amount | and make it a legal tender. It is never desirable to depart from 
up to this time will not exceed two years of surplus profit. It is | 


not more than one thirty-second part of our whole property. Not 
a dollar of tax has been raised, and yet we are talking of national 
bankruptcy and launching upon a paper currency. I may be 
very dull, but I can not see the necessity or the wisdom of such a 
ate [Albert G. Riddle, of Ohio.] 

The quality to be exclusively relied upon to insure the circula- 
tion of a paper medium is the never-questioning confidence of a 
community in the ability and intention of its issuers to pay it. 
The paper, then, should bear on its face the highest proof of this 
ability and intention; and no mark or characteristic that would 
raise a doubt or lead to inquiry should mar it. When paper, 
whether issued by individuals, corporations, or nations, is once 
issued, it is subject to precisely the same laws, and under the 
same circumstances will reach and produce similar results. In 
these respects no difference can exist. ; 

The name “ national currency’’ may delude. The only possible 
difference that can exist between paper issued by a nation and 
that issued by an individual is, a nation can write more evidences 
of its ability and intention to pay upon its obligations than can 
an individual. No other difference can exist. The making these 
notes receivable mutually between the Government and its cred- 
itors and debtors, and also a legal tender, does not and can not 
fall within the evidence of the nation’s ability and inclination to 
pay them; nor can those characteristics in any way add to the 
stability of this currency or provoke a confidence in the people to 
receive them. 

They are only facilities by which a most dangerous and un- 
healthy circulation will be stimulated and secured. I am pre- 
pared to make these notes receivable for the public dues, which 
does make them a qualified legal tender, I admit, and gives to 
those who contend for the main proposition a serious advantage 
in the argument; but beyond that 1 will not go. The power to 
make these notes a legal tender is a constitutional vagabond, and 
find a lurking place nowhere in our system. The proposition that 
because the States only were prohibited this power, and there- 
fore we may exercise it, needs no further refutation. , 

The grounds on which my distinguished colleague [Mr. Bing- 
ham] rests this power are mostextraordinary. He says that the 
Constitution has conferred no power upon Congress at all in 
reference to the subject of legal tender—says nothing at all about 
it—and therefore we have the power to make paper a legal tender, 
and money generally. Why, according to him, a man might, 
with a tin cup of a prescribed pattern, dip up a pint of water 
from the nearest puddle and make that a legal tender if the Con- 
gress should so will. This is beyond the reach of argument. 
Not only is there no warrant for this power, but its exercise vio- 
lates the whole spirit of the Constitution. Under that we may 
in one way impair contract; that is, we may discharge men from 
the obligation of a contract by a bankrupt law; but that we can 
do only by an express grant of power. * * * 

This quality of legal tender can not add to the stability of this 
currency, nor will it induce confidence, but the reverse of both. 
It comes in ‘‘ a questionable shape,’’ bold, confessing, and shame- 
less, and if a man takes it at all it is not because he wants it, but 
either because he must have it or because he trusts to this char- 
acteristic to get rid of it again. Indeed, one of the arguments 
used for the incorporation of this provision into this bill is, that 
the creditors of the Government who must take these notes must 
have the power to get rid of them again as a matter of justice to 
them, otherwise they might perish on their hands. The death 
ought to occur one remove from them. In the name of all com- 
mercial sagacity, how long do you expect to keep afloat a cur- 
— — thus has to cut its way into market—be shot into men, 
80 to speak? 

(James H. Campbell, of Pennsylvania.] 

Whatever measure is now or hereafter may become necessary 
to adopt in order to maintain the Union and perpetuate free gov- 
ernment, that will I support. Speak not to me of “ objections ”’ 
and ‘‘ scruples’? and “‘ dangers,” of ‘constitutional objections” 


opposition to a just and necessary measure generally wears the 
mask of a “constitutional objection.’’ The highest duty of 
every member is to maintain the Union—to sustain the Constitu- 
tion against this causeless and wicked rebellion; and in doing 
this, let us bear in mind that the Constitution was made for the 
people—to secure to them and their posterity the blessings of free 
sovernment. Therefore, with me the final inquiry is, Is this 
measure necessary to suppress the rebellion? If it is, here am I 
ready to sustain it. It will be found the Constitution gives am- 
ple power to sustain this view. 
3 a (Thaddeus Stevens, of Pennsylvania. ] 
Be bill is a measure of necessity, not of choice. No one 


willingly issue paper currency not redeemable on demand | 
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that circulating medium which, by the common consent of civil- 
ized nations, forms the standard of value. But it is not a fearful 
measure; and when rendered necessary by exigencies, it ought 
to produce no alarm. * * * 

, e pen to emit bills of credit and make them a legal tender 
is nowhere expressly given in the Constitution; but it is known 
that but few of the acts which government can perform are speci- 
fied in that instrument. It would require a volume larger than 
the Pandects of Justinian or the Code Napoleon to make such 
enumeration, whereas our Constitution has but a few pages. 
But everything necessary to carry out the granted powers of the 
Government is not only implied but expressly given to Congress. 
If nothing could be done by Congress except what is enumerated in 
the Constitution, the Government could notlive aweek. * * * 
The right to emit bills of credit, which the Convention expressly 
refused to grant as a substantive power, has for fifty years, by 
the common consent of the nation, been practiced, and is now 
conceded by every opponent of this bill. With what grace can 
- concomitant power to make them a legal tender be objected 

2 

Whenever any law is necessary and proper tocarry intoexecution 
any delegated power, such law is valid. That necessity need not 
be absolute, inevitable, and overwhelming; if it be useful, expe- 
dient, profitable, the necessity is within the constitutional mean- 
ing. Whether such necessity exists is solely for the decision of 
Congress. Their judgment is absolute and conclusive. If Con- 
gress should decide this measure to be necessary toa granted 
power, no department can rejudgeit. The Supreme Court might 
think the judgment of Congress erroneous, but they could not 
review it. Now, it is for Congress to determine whether this bill 
is necessary ‘‘to raise and support armies and navies, to borrow 
money, and provide for the general welfare.’? They are all granted 
powers. It is for those who think that it is not ‘‘ necessary, use- 
ful, proper,’ to propose some better means, and vote against this; 
if a majority think otherwise, its constitutionality is established. 

If constitutional, is it ——— It is objected by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio that the legal-tender clause would depreciate 
the notes. All admit the necessity of the issue, but some object 
to their being made money. It is not easy to perceive how notes 
issued without being made immediately payable in specie can be 
made any worse by making them alegaltender. And yet that is 
the whole argument so far as expediency is concerned. Other 
gentlemen argued that this would impair contracts by making a 
debt payable in other money than that which existed at the time 
of the contract, and would so be unconstitutional. Wheredo gen- 
tlemen find any prohibition on Congress against passing laws im- 
pairing contracts? There is none, though it would be unjust to 
do it. But this impairs no contract. All contracts are made not 
only with a view to present laws, but subject to the future legis- 
lation of the country. We have more than once changed the 
value of coin. * * * Whoever pretended that was unconstitu- 
tional? The gentlemen from Vermont [Mr. Morrill] and Ohio 
[Mr. Pendleton] think it an ex post facto law. It is not wonder- 
ful that my distinguished colleague, not being a professional law- 
yer, should not be aware that the ex post facto laws prohibited 
by the Constitution refer only to crimes and misdemeanors, and 
not to civil contracts. The gentleman from Ohio no doubt knew, 
but forgot it. 

The general debate was then closed. A few amendments were 
offered and a vote was taken on a substitute measure offered by 
Mr. Horton as one having the sanction of one-half the Committee 
on Ways and Means. This substitute provided for the issue of 
$100,000,000 of Treasury notes, bearing interest at the rate of 3.65 
per cent per annum, payable in two years after date, such notes 
being receivable for all public dues, except duties on imports, and 
for all salaries,debts,and demands owing by the United States to in- 
dividuals, corporations, and associations within the United States, 
at the option of such individuals, corporations, and associations. 
These notes were exchangeable for United States bonds. Upon 
taking a vote on this substitute measure, it was rejected, 95 to 55. 


| The original measure was then put on its passage and adopted, 
and “‘ conservative influences.”’ Sophistry is ever plausible, and | 


93 to 59. 


Yeas—Aldrich, Alley, Arnold, Ashley, Babbitt, Goldsmith, F. Bailey, Joseph 
Baily, Baker, Beeman, Bingham, Francis B. Blair, Jacob B. Blair, Samuel 8. 


Blair, Blake, Buffinton, Birnham, Campbell, Chamberlin, Clark, Colfax, 
Cutler, Davis, Delano, Delaplaine, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Ely, 
Fenton, Fessenden, Fisher, Franchot, Frank, Gooch, Granger, Gurley, Haight, 
Hale, Hanchett. Harrison, Hickman, Hooper, Hutchins, Julian, Kelley, Francis 


W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Killinger, Lansing, Leary, Loomis, McKean, 
McKnight, McPherson, Marston, Maynard, Mitchell, Moorhead, Ansin P. 
Morrill, Nugen, Olin. Patton, Timothy G. Phelps, Pike, Price, Alexander H. 
Rice, John H. Rice, Riddle, James S. Rollins, Sargent, Shanks, Shellabarger, 
Sherman, Sloan, Spaulding, John B. Steele, Stevens, Trimble, Trowbridge, 
Upton, Van Horn, Van Valkinburgh, Van Wyck, Werree, Wall, Wallace, 


| Charles W. Walton, Whaley, Albert S. White, Wilson, Windom, Worces- 


ter—83. 


Nays.—Ancona, Baxter, Biddle, George H. Browne, Cobb, Frederick A. 
Conkling. Roscoe Conkling, Conway, Corning, Cox, Cravens, Crisfield, Diven, 
Dunlap, Eliot, English, Goodwin, Grider, Harding, Holman, Horton, Johnson, 
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Knapp, Law, Lazear, Lovejoy, Mallory, May, Menzes, Justin 8. Morrill, Mor- 
ris, Nixon, Noble, Norton, Odell, Pendleton, Perry, Pomeroy, Porter, Rich- 
ardson, Robinson, Edward H. Rollins, Sedgwick, Sheffield, Shiel, William 


G. Steele, Stratton, Benjamin F. Thomas, Francis Thomas, Train, Valanding- | 


ham, Voorhees, Wadsworth, E. P. Walton, Ward, Webster, Chilton A. White, 
Wickliffe, Wright—59. 


On February 7 Noell wished his vote to be recorded in the affirmative, | 


having been absent at the time the vote was taken, and on the 11th Wood, of 
New York, wished his vote recorded in the negative. 

The geographical distribution of the vote was as follows: 

New England States, 16 yeas and 11 nays; Middle States, 38 
yeas and 23 nays; Virginia, 3 yeas; Western States and Terri- 
tories, 37 yeas, 27 nays. 

DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 


On February 10 the bill, with amendments, was reported to the | 


Senate from the Committee on Finance. The debate was begun 
two days later by the chairman of that committee, Mr. William 
Pitt Fessenden, of Maine. 

With regard to the particular bill now before the Senate, we 
all know that it was resorted to as a temporary measure, not in 
the beginning, but in consequence of the necessities of the Treas- 


ury, arising from a greater expenditure than the Secretary could | 


have imagined, and arising from the necessary delay with ref- 


erence to other measures. Can it be said that a measure like the | 


one now pending before the Senate and the country is a measure 
of a day or an hour? Why. what does it propose? It proposes 
something utterly unknown to this Government from its founda- 
tion; a resort toa measure of doubtful constitutionality, to say 


the least of it, which has always been denounced as ruinous to | 


the credit of any government which has recourse to it; a meas- 
ure, too, about which opinions in the community are divided as 
perhaps they never have been divided upon any other subject; a 
measure which when it has been tried by other countries, as it 
often has been, has always proved a disastrous failure. 

I have already said that we have never attempted to resort to 
such a measure before. We have had a war with England since 
our Government was formed, and if I am rightly informed, at 
that day the stocks of the Government went down to 60 per 
cent, and pay was taken for them in such currency as could be 
received, itself depreciated; and yet it did mot occur as a serious 
question to the men of that day to put forth, under the Constitu- 
tion, irredeemable paper, made a legal tender for the payment of 
debts. To be sure, the country then was poor; it isnow rich, com- 
paratively. The country had not then the resources that we have; 
and perhaps it would have had the more excuse for adopting such 
a course. I do not urge this as an argument against it at the 
present time, but only as showing the nature of the measure itself 
to which it is now proposed to have recourse in order to place 
the Government in a better position, especially when you observe 
that everybody who has spoken on this question. I believe with- 
out an exception—there may have been one or two—but all the 
opinions that I have heard expressed agree in this: That only 


with extreme reluctance, only with fear and trembling as to the | 


consequences, can we have recourse to a measure like this of 
making our paper a legal tender in the payment of debt. * * * 
But the committee thought, in giving this enlarged power to 


‘ the Secretary at this time (of selling bonds for what they would | 


bring), that it was bound—if this legal tender was to be resorted 
to, especially if the bill of the House as it stood should be adopted 
by the Senate, and should become a law—that an assurance should 
be given to the country that it was not to be resorted to asa 
policy; that it was what it professes to be, but a temporary 
measure. The opinions of the Secretary of the Treasury are per- 
fectly well known. He has declared that, in his judgment, it is, 
and ought to be, but a temporary measure, not to be resorted to 


as a policy, but simply on this single occasion, because the coun- | 


try is driven to the necessity of resorting toit. I have not heard 
anybody express a contrary opinion, or, at least, any man who 
has spoken on the subject in Congress. The chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, in advocating the measure, de- 
clared that it was not contemplated, and he did not believe it 
would be necessary to issue more than $150,000,000 of Treasury 
notes made a legal tender, provided by this bill. All the gentle- 
men who have spoken on the subject, and all pretty much who 


have written on the subject, except some wild speculators in cur- | 


rency, have declared that as a policy it would be ruinous to any 
people; and it has been defended, as I have stated, simply and 
solely upon the ground that it is to be a single measure, standing 
by itself, and not to be repeated. * * * 

I wish now to say something upon the main question of the bill, 
which I bave avoided touching, except incidentally; and that is 
the clause making these notes a legal tender; for, after all, that 
is the great question now submitted to the Senate. The Senate 
will observe that the committee make no recommendations on 
that subject, except such as may be inferred from the fact that 
they report it back. They report the bill back retaining the 
clause, and so far an inference might be drawn that the committee 


| 


were in favor of it. Under the circumstances of the case in the 
| committee (of which, perhaps, I may speak with propriety, as the 
committee, as a whole, had no opinion upon the subject, their 
opinions being so divided) I deem myself at liberty, as I should, 
perhaps, be under any circumstances, if need be, and if my opin- 
ions lead me in that way, to say what I have to say in opposition 
to that clause. * * * 
The ground upon which this clause making these notes a legal 
tender is put I have already stated. Itis put upon the ground of 
absolute, overwhelming necessity; that the Government has now 
| arrived at that point when it must have funds, and those funds 
| are not to be obtained from ordinary sources, or from any of the 
| expedients to which we have heretofore had recourse, and this 
new, anomalous, and remarkable provision must be resorted to in 
order to enable the Government to pay off the debt that it now 
| owes and afford circulation which will be available for other pur- 

poses. The question, then, is, Does the necessity exist? * * * 

Is this measure absolutely indispensable to procure means? If so. 
| as I said before, necessity knows no law. 

What are the objections to it? I will state them as briefly as 
Ican. The first is a negative objection. A measure of this kind 
certainly can not increase confidence in the ability or the integ- 
rity of the country. It can make us no better than we are to-day, 
| so far as this foundation of all public credit is concerned. 

Next, in my judgment, it is a confession of bankruptcy. We 
begin and go out to the country with the declaration that we are 
| unable to pay or borrow, at the present time, and sucha confes- 
sion is not calculated to increase our credit. 

Again—Say what you will, nobody can deny that it is bad faith. 
If it be necessary for the salvation of the Government, all consid- 
erations of this kind must yield; but to make the best of it is bad 
faith, and encourages bad morality, both in public and in private. 
Going to the extent that it does, to say that notes thus issued 
shall be receivable in payment of all private obligations, however 
| contracted, is in its very essence a wrong, for it compels one man 
to take from his neighbor, in payment of a debt, that which he 
would not otherwise receive or be obliged to receive, and what is 
probably not full payment. 

Again—It encourages bad morals, because, if the currency falls 
(as it is supposed it must; else why defend it by a legal enact- 
ment), what is the result? It is that every man who desires to 
pay off his debts at a discount, no matter what the circumstances 
are, is able to avail himself of it against the will of his neighbor 
who honestly contracted to receive something better. My judg- 
ment is that anybody who would avail himself of a position and 
a power of that kind, thus conferred on him by law, has forgotten 
the principles of right and wrong between man and man, for 
legal enactments can not make that right between man and man 
which otherwise would be wrong. I say, therefore, that another 
objection which has been stated, and of which the force must be 
admitted, is that it is bad faith. 

Again—Necessarily as a resort, in my judgment, it must inflict 
a stain upon national honor. We owe debts abroad yet. Money 
has been loaned to this country, and to the people of this country, 
in good faith. Stocks of our private corporations, stocks of our 
States and of our citities, are held and owned abroad. We declare 
that for the interest on all this debt, and the principal, if due, 
these notes, made a legal tender by act of Congress, at whatever 
| discount they shall stand, shall be receivable. Payment must be 
enforced, if at all, in the courts of this country, and the courts of 
this country are bound to recognize the law that we pass. * * * 

Again—It necessarily changes the values of all property. It 1s 
very well known that all over the world gold and silver are 
recognized as money, as currency; they are the measure of value. 
We change it here. What is the result? Inflation, subsequent 
depression, all the evils which follow from an inflated currency. 
They can not be avoided; they are inevitable; the consequence 1s 
admitted. Although the notes, to be sure, pass precisely at par, 
gold appreciates, property appreciates—all kinds of prop- 
‘erty. * * # 

Again, a stronger objection than all that I have to this propo 

| sition—I am stating the objections which everybody must enter- 
tain, because I suppose these facts are palpable—is that the loss 
is to fall most heavily upon the poor. I believe it never was 
disputed, it can not be in the light of experience, that those who 
are injured most by an inflated currency are the laboring man— 
the poor. The large capitalists can bear it; but there are small 
capitalists in this county whom it will vastly injure. When you 
speak of a capitalist, in the common acceptation of the term, yoU 
mean a rich man; but every man who is free of debt and earning 
something, and earning a surplus, is a capitalist; and the pea 
number of capitalists together make up a great whole, and _ 

are the men who suffer by the disorder of affairs—the poot 
borer, in the first place, more than all; small capitalist, 1! I a 
so call him, next; and the rich capitalist last of all. Such ome 
necessary result and consequence always of this system 

















This is a great crisis truly. Everything ye upon our credit 
and our ability to meet our wants financially. I have no doubt 
myself that we shall be able to meet them; and I must confess to 
the leaning of my opinion that we shall be as well able to meet 
them without this legal-tender clause, as it is called, as with it; 
that our paper will be as good and our credit and character 
much better without it. * 2 © 


[Jacob Collamer, of Vermont.] 


It is proposed to try the old experiment again. These notes are 
to be put in circulation at a discount, as everybody knows; and 
the very form of the bill concedes it. The bill not only provides 
for the issuing of notes, but provides that they shall be a tender 
in payment of debts. If they are to be at par, and are to be kept 
at par, What occasion is there for the tender clause? It is utterly 
useless. It goes upon the ground and it includes the implication 
that they are not tobe at par. The bill,as it came from the House 
of Representatives, in order to give currency to these notes, pro- 
vided that men should have a right, when they had a quantity of 
them, to fund them in Government bonds, having twenty years 
to run, with interest payable in what? In these very notes that 
they had put in, It was saying to them, “If is will only take 
these notes, you may fund them in a bond, and take your pay in 
the notes again.”’ What a financial juggle is that! 

That is the form in which it came to us from the other House; 
but an amendment reported by our committee and adopted by 
the Senate provides that the interest, at least, shall be payable in 
money. hen I use that term some gentlemen may say that it 
includes these notes, because we declare that these notes are 
money, and they think that that declaration makes them money. 
We know that of old there was a set of men in the world called 
alchemists, one of whose projects was to discover what they called 
the philosopher’s stone, which would transmute everything into 
gold, but I believe they never went so far as to suppose that they 
could make gold out of anything but the baser metals. We pro- 
pose to make it out of paper, without a particle of metal in the 
composition. 

No; this is aiding and assisting men who happen to owe debts 
to pay those debts at par with a depreciated paper at the cost and 
expense of the creditor. That is it, disguise it as much as you 
please. Icall that impairing the obligations of contracts. * * * 
You do this in the very bill with which you go before the com- 
munity and ask for credit upon your plighted public faith. * * * 

From the extracts which I have read, I deduced the conclusion, 
first, that such paper, put out without —— for its payment, 
and undertaken to be coerced upon the community by tender 
clauses, always, and in all countries, here and elsewhere, not only 
deteriorates, but I think I may safely say that such paper put out 
upon such terms and conditions in the history of the world never 
was paid, and I shall hereafter endeavor to show why in all prob- 
ability it never will be. My honest opinion is that the Constitu- 
tion never intended to invest Congress with any such power. On 
that point I will suggest, first, that if this power was given to 
Congress it would be perfectly and utterly useless except for pur- 
poses of injustice. Suppose there were no debts; suppose all debts 
were obliterated, and we were now about to raise money to start 
in our important national concerns, wanting credit, and we had 
said, in order to get along, that Congress shall have any power to 
make the paper issued by the United States a tender; and suppose 
Congress directed an issue of paper and declared that it should be 
a tender; I ask whether anybody on earth could by that act be 
. nee to take it? Would not that tender clause be brutum 

ulmen? 

[am going now on the supposition that nobody now has any- 
thing due tohim. Then, of course, there is nobody to whom you 
can make a tender. As to taking it for his property, a man is 
under no obligation te do that. Then a power of that kind given 
to Congress in the Constitution would be simply and utterly use- 
less; it could have no practical effect. Then, suppose we had 
debts; what does it do? Would you invest Congress with the 
power in such a case? It is good for nothing under heaven but 
to enable people to cheat; Congress gets nothing by it. You put 
Out your paper; it deteriorates, it is at a discount. A man sells 
ale pes »perty for whatever price he pleases; and if he knows that 
'e Is to get this paper in payment he will put on an artificial price 
to make up for this deterioration; and then he can tender the 
paper to his creditor in payment of a debt at its par value, though 
‘hat creditor may thereby lose 25 per cent of his debt. The obli- 
= n of the contract is impaired just that amount by the act 
“J ae Government. If that is the only practical use that can be 
<n oF & power in Congress to make paper a tender, it seems to 
a —s does not commend itself very much, nor do I think 
the Ga. will be very ready to believe that the convention framed 
the Constitution on purpose to give this useless power just to en- 
re some men to cheat their creditors. It would reqeire a great 

“a! ore than silence to convince me that the convention actually 
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intended to vest such « power as that in Congress for such an un- 
just purpose; and it can be used for no other purpose. * * * 

Where is the power to do this derived from? It is said to be 
an incidental power, falling within that provision of the Constitu- 
tion giving Congress authority to make all the laws which are 
necessary and proper to carry into effect the granted powers. 
When gentlemen desire to get some latitude and elbow room for 
action, I know that they are generally exceedingly desirous to get 
a thing into that category. If you can only get the power into that 
incidental clause, you have plenty of elasticity. It has so much 
India rubber in it that you can take just as much elbow room as 
you want. There is, therefore, in those who desire to magnify 
their office and their power a very strong inclination to resort to 
this clause. 

It is said to be incidental to a great variety of powers. It is 
said that Congress has power to raise and support armies—ergo, 
the incidental power to raise money in this form or any other form 
for the purpose of supporting armies. So it is said that the Gov- 
ernment has power to pay its debts; ergo, we may raise money in 
this way. e most general pack horse for this incidental power, 
however, has been the authority given to Congress by the Con- 
stitution to regulate commerce, and this power is said to be de- 
rived from that. * * * 

The Constitution says that Congress may “‘ regulate commerce 
with foreign nations, and among the several States, and with the 
Indian tribes.’’ Here is a bill authorizing the issue of Treasury 
notes and making them a tender in payment of debts. I want 
to know what that has to do with trade between the States? To 
my mind that, if it is doing anything, is regulating trade between 
me and my neighbor in the same State, not regulating trade be- 
tween separate States, and not regulating foreign trade. It is 
merely regulating a shaving trade between debtor and creditor. 
The bill proposes to make these notes a tender to pass as the rep- 
resentative of value in trade between man and man. Under this 
clause of the Constitution it might be proposed to adopt some 
measure fora commercial agency or commercial functionary; but 
if you make paper a tender, as I have before remarked, nobody 
will be bound to take it in exchange for property. Then it can 
not eo measure of regulating commerce. It will not regulate 
it at all. 

But I have another idea in relation to all this business of inci- 
dental power. What is this measure? A bill to raise money to 
enable the Treasury to get along. There never can be such a 
thing as an incidental power in Congress to do a thing where there 
is an express grant of power for the purpose. If the power is ex- 

ressly granted, that power only is to be exercised within its own 
imitations. You can not abandon that express provision and 
hunt out for yourself some more convenient mode of getting lati- 
tudinarian authority by laying it underan incidental power. This 
is a money measure, nothing more, nothing less. * * * There 
is an express power granted to Congress to raise money; and it is 
further to be observed that the Constitution not only gives the 
power to raise it, but regulates the manner of raising it. There 
are two modes; One is the levying of taxes in some form under 
the various generic heads used in the clause, ‘‘ taxes, duties,im posts, 
and excises,’’ and the other is the borrowing of money. Most cer- 
tainly the making of these notes a tender upon debts is not levy- 
ing taxes, duties, imposts, or excises. Then what is it, for it is a 
money measure? It is in substance borrowing money. * * * 

This operation is not anything like as honest or honorable as a 
forced loan. If I gofor the Government to my colleague and say 
to him, “‘I understand you have $1,000 deposited in bank; the 
Government are in absolute want and we will have it; you under- 
stand we must have it; we shall take it, and here is our certifi- 
cate for the amount; if we are ever able, we will pay you.’’ There 
is some kind of decency in that kind of robbery; but suppose, in- 
stead of that, the Government furnishes me with some of this 

per money; I get it at a discount, and I go and pay it over to 

r. Foote upon my debt due to him, and cheat him out of $300; 
nobody on the face of the earth is ever bound to pay him any- 
thing. I should like to know which is the more decent, which is 
the more just, which is the more honest of these two? If you 
make a thing worse than absolute, direct robbery, I think you 
have got it about bad enough in this tender clause. 


(Timothy O. Howe, of Wisconsin. ] 


The Senator from Vermont | Mr. Collamer] has argued with great 
force and plausibility that the making of these notes a legal tender 
is unconstitutional, because it is unjust andinequitable. Assum- 
ing that the notes of the Government will be depreciated to half 
their nominal value, he proves conclusively that it would be 
grossly unjust to enable one who had purchased upon credit when 
gold and silver were the only legal currency to discharge his debt 
in a paper worth but 50 per cent as much as specie is. The Con- 
stitution, he reminds us, was framed *‘ toestablish justice.’’ This, 
he rightly concludes, is not justice, and therefore he argues the 
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Constitution will not sanction it. I have not been able to recog- 
nize the conclusiveness of this reasoning, and I oppose to it these 
considerations: 

i. Making a tender for a debt does nct discharge it. It only 
stops the accruing of interest upon it. Any creditor who is ten- 
dered the notes of his Government if he has no debts of his own 
to pay, and can not lend them to one who has, and will not lend 
them to his Government in exchange for its interest-paying stocks, 
may retain his security until the notes appreciate or coin is again 
recognized as the legal currency. 


2. There is no probability that a currency based upon the re- | 


sources of a great nation, the whole of which will be demanded 
once in each year for payment of dues to the Government, and 
which may be used any time in payment of private dues so long 
as any private dues exist, and may be loaned to the nation upon 
interest, even after every individual in the nation has ceased to 
borrow, will depreciate 50 per cent, or even 5 per cent. No such 
paper ever did depreciate, and none such, I venture to predict, 
ever will. 

3. But even if it were certain that these notes would depreciate 
50 or 75 per cent, it would by no means follow that Congress has 
not the authority to declare them a tender for debt. The power 
to degrade or depreciate the currency Congress undoubtedly has. 
It has that by the clearest terms of the Constitution. It has the 
power to ‘‘ coin money and to regulate the value thereof.’’ Those 
powers are unlimited. * * * 

[Henry Wilson, of Massachusetts. ] 

If the amendment proposed by the Senator from Vermont (to 
strike out legal-tender clause) is adopted, I shall vote against the 
whole bill under any and all circumstances, for I conceive that it 
would be unjust to issue a currency of $150,000,000 of Govern- 
ment paper and impose it upon all persons in the employ of the 
Government, upon our soldiers in the field, and upon those 
who have made contracts to supply the armies of the Republic, 
and do nothing to protect the credit of that currency when in 
their hands, imposed upon them by our necessities. I should con- 
sider such a measure as that unjust, wickedly unjust; andI could 
not, and I would not, under any circumstances, be guilty of giving 
a vote of that character. If that amendment should be adopted, I 
hope every Senator in favor of the legal-tender clause will vote 
against the bill, and defeat it if possible. I think we owe it tothe 
character of the Senate and the character of the country. * * * 

Passing by the question of constitutional power and coming to 
it simply as a practical question, it is a contest between the 
brokers and jobbers and money changers on the one side and the 
people of the United States on the other. I venture to express 
the opinion that 99 of every 100 of the loyal people of the United 
States are for this legal-tender clause. I do not believe that 
there are 1,000 persons in the State I represent who are not in 
favor of it. The entire business community, with hardly a soli- 
tary exception, men who have trusted out in the country in 
commercial transactions their tens and hundreds of millions, are 
for the bill with this legal-tender clause. The people in senti- 
ment approach unanimity upon this question. What is true 
of Massachusetts is, in my judgment, true to a considerable ex- 
tent of New England, and true to some considerable extent of 
the Central States and the West. I believe that no measure 
that can be passed by the Congress of the United States. unless 
it be a bill to raise revenue to support the credit of the Govern- 
ment, will be received with so much joy as the passage of this 
bill with the legal-tender clause. On that question I entertain 
no shadow of doubt. If you pass this bill with the legal tender, 
the legal tender can not injuriously affect the credit of this cur- 
rency you propose to circulate. No harm can certainly come 
‘ if it ; % % * 

We are told that it will not do to interfere in these private 
transactions. My opinion is to-day that no class in this country 
have more interest in this legal-tender clause than the creditor 
class of the community. You will find that your manufacturers, 
your merchants, your men who have their hundreds of millions 
trusted out in all parts of the country, are for this measure, for 
it is their protection and their interest. You will find that the 
families of your soldiers, who are to receive a small pittance from 
the men who are fighting the battles of your country in the field, 
are in favor of stamping upon these notes the words ‘‘legal ten- 
der;’’ so that when that little pittance comes from the field to 
them, to support them at home, they can use it to pay their 
necessary debts, and support themselves without having to go 
through the process of broker shavings. I look upon this con- 
test as a contest between the curbstone brokers, the Jew brokers, 
the money changers, and the men who speculate in stocks, and 
the productive, toiling men of the country. I believe the senti- 
ment of the nation approaches unanimity in favor of this legal- 
tender clause. 

[John Sherman, of Ohio.] 


The motion of the Senator from Vermont now for the first 


time presents to the Senate the only question upon which the ' 
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| members of the Committee of Finance had any material differ. 
ence of opinion, and that is, whether the notes provided for in this 
| bill shall be made a legal tender in payment of public and private 
| debts. * * * Tagree that this measure can only be justified 
on the ground of necessity. I do believe there is a pressing ne- 
cessity that these demand notes should be made a legal tender if 
we want to avoid the evils of a depreciated, dishonored paper 
currency. I do believe we have the constitutional power to pass 
| such a provision, and that the public safety now demands its 
| exercise. * * * IJtis easy to criticise this bill. I dislike to 
vote for it. I prefer gold to paper money; but there is no other 
resort. We must have money or a fractured Government, If 
Senators can show me how they can raise money except in the 
way proposed I will join them in denouncing paper money. 

I listened with great attention to the remarks made by the Sen- 
ator from Vermont, but when he got through I should have been 
glad to have him inform me—if we can not issue these demand 
notes, what shall we do? Shall we surrender the Government: 
shall we refuse to pay our soldiers; shall we refuse to pay our 
contractors? No; you have agreed to pay your debts in money. 
The chairman of the Committee on Finance gave us a very hand- 
some lecture—a very able discourse upon the importance of pre- 
serving the public faith—and he desired to impress upon us—and 
did impress upon me—the necessity of not affecting the obliga- 
tion of contracts. We must not in any emergency, under any 
stress of circumstances, affect the obligation of contracts between 
private individuals. Did that Senator overlook the first contract. 
the contract between the Government and the soldier, the Govy- 
ernment and the men who feed and clothe your armies? We must 
pay the soldier in money: we must pay the contractor in money 
There is a contract, an obligation between the contractor and the 
soldier and the Government, that must be observed. 

The same obligation of good faith rests upon us to pay every 
dollar that is due from us to our own creditors, as well as not to 
impair the obligation of contracts between others. How can you 
do it? Thave shown that you can not doit in gold; I have shown 
that you ought not to do it in the inflated paper morey of the 
country; how else can you do it? There is no other way, except 
to issue to your creditor the note of the United States. in such 
form, with such sanctions, as will enable him to use it as money. 
If we can believe the testimony of others and the light of reason. 
the only way we can do this is by stamping them with the same 
national sanction with which you stamp your gold and silver 
coin, FO 

If you strike out this tender clause, you do it with the knowl- 
edge that these notes will fall dead upon the money market of 
the world; that they will be refused, as they are now refused by 
the banks; that they will be a subordinate, disgraced currency that 
will not pass from hand to hand; that they will have no legal 
sanction; that any man, whether a Jew broker or any other of 
the numerous kind of brokers described by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, may decline to receive them, and thus discredit 
the obligations of the Government. * * * After all, this isa 
mere temporary expedient. It is manifest that we must rely 
upon some other source of obtaining money. We dare not re- 
| peat this experiment a second time. * * * 


[Edgar Cowan, of Pennsylvania. ] 


The power claimed for the Government by this bill subverts 
the Government itself, and makes it destroy that which it was 
instituted to protect and preserve. What has been its functions 
heretofore in its proper and harmonious play? And why are we 
so anxious to perpetuate and save it? Is it because it destroys 
credit and good faith among men, or is it because it has been 
almost wholly employed to assert and enforce them? Surely the 

| latter; for at least four-fifths of its labors are performed in achiev- 
ing what this bill proposes not todo. The Government struggies 
to make men stand upon their contracts; this bill proposes to dis- 
charge a certain class of men from their contracts upon part per- 
formance only. ; 

Proceedings in courts are of two kinds: 1. Criminal pr weed- 
ings, for the punishment of crime. 2. Civil proceedings, to I- 
demnify against worngs and enforce contracts. I think the latter 
occupies four-fifths of the time of the courts, occupy the m WO 
compel the performance of contracts, and preserve the cr dit of 
society inviolate in all cases where the honesty of the contracts 
party is wanting tothat end. This bill, however, would set them 
all to work, not to compel men to keep their faith, but to aid in 
breaking it. 

I have said I was opposed to the plan in the 
without warrant under the Constitution. I would now 
would oppose it if it was free from that objection, because it 18 
abhorrent to reason, justice, and all my notions of right. 
| * * * * * * 


I propose now to look for a moment at the effect claimed od 
| thisclause upon the notes themselves. It is said it will give , ay 
credit. I think the contrary effect will follow. It 1s 4 


bill, because 1t was 
say I 
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aimed at them in the most vital part, and one better calculated 
than any other, since it comes from a friendly hand, to do them 
in this regard most injury. If one of them asserts on its face that 
it is $5, and that were really true, Ishould like to know how much 
truer it isafter you have said to ever body, * You shall believe it 
whether you will or not.’’ Not much, I think; but, on the other 
hand, the fair inference is in the mind of every man, however 
stupid, that you yourselves first doubted the validity of it; and 
that therefore you attempted to give it this quality of paying | 
debts perforce, to compensate it for the lack of essential value. 
If it were good and valid all people would be glad to get it, as all 
are ever glad to get money, andthe moment you attach to it this 
character of compulsion you alarm and irritate them, till, like the 
fat knight in the drama who was anxious to give reasons for his | 
timidity and cowardice, they refuse because of the compulsion. | 
He said if reasons were as plenty as blackberries he would not 
give one oncompulsion. * * *. j 

But it may be said this provision will keep the notes at par, 
and therefore no disturbance can take place; and this latter 
would be true if the first were. How is it? Most people have a 
notion that a note is good just in proportion as it is readily con- 
vertible into gold or silver; and I think this can not be supplied 
by any form of legislation hitherto discovered, and without this 
capacity in them the law will not help. But that, no doubt, can 
remain; the experiment has been tried, and with much more 
vigor than is contemplated here, with none but the most disas- 
trous results. During the French Revolution the assignats issued | 
by the government were backed in every possible shape and form, 
by every conceivable legal sanction to compel their circulation, 
still they sunk as rapidly as though they had been left to the 
operation of the natural law. Even the penalty of death im- 
posed upon all who refused them did not help. God be praised, | 
we have not come to that here yet. This bill does not provide 
that those who refuse their commodities in exchange for these 
notes shall incur penalties. How soon it may come none can tell, 
as it seems to follow in regular sequence. 

One thing is certain, if it is not resorted to the people will 
protect themselves by abolishing all trust and requiring cash | 
down. They may decide that their property is better to keep 
than to sell for Treasury notes unless they can, at the time of | 
sale, be allowed to fix the true value of them. When that takes 
place, the value of credit itself as well as Treasury notes will be- 
gin to be better understood, and that which is now considered so 
potent by many will be found of little avail in a contest with the 
natural laws of trade and the true laws of money. 

(James A. Bayard, of Delaware. ]} 

I shall, however, pass. over the constitutional argument. I | 
really do not think, from anything I ever heard on the subject, 
that is worth anargument. The thing is to my mind so palpable 
a violation of the Federal Constitution that I doubt whether, in 
any court of justice in this country having a decent regard to its | 
own respectability, you can possibly expect that this bill which | 
you now pass will not, whenever the question is presented judi- 
cially, receive its condemnation as unconstitutional and void in 
this clause. * * * 

It may be said that as long as these notes approximate to the 
value of the coin of the country, gold and silver, individuals, 
from feelings of patriotism or from any other cause, will be will- 
ing to use them as a currency while there is not a redundancy. 
That may be so, but after a while there will be a conflict, and | 
there is one class of creditors that you can not expect to reach in 
that way, and that is the class of guardians, trustees, and execu- | 
tors, where men have to receive money in a fiduciary capacity. 
If they receive as money that which has not the value of money 
except by arbitrary legislation they may be made to account for | 
it, not now, in a time of excitement, but two, four, ten, fifteen, or | 
twenty years hence, depending upon the expiration of minority or 
upon the removal of coverture, if the cestui que trust is now a | 
femme couverte. Do you suppose they will not make the legal | 
{ueson In your courts when the tender is made to them of a de- | 











preciated currency as a payment of a debt due them as trustees? 
> course they will; you can not expect to avoidit. * * * In| 
ly ju 


- lgment, apart from the constitutional objection, which 
«one would be sufficient to control my vote, upon the ground | 
that you have no power to insert this clause in any law, I can | 
hot vote for a bill which embodies it. It is impolitic and inex- | 
pedient as well as unconstitutional. It is a mere temporary ex- 
pecvent. It may give present inflation and present relief for the 

me , and a very brief hour indeed, but it will be followed by a 

‘veakening of the resources of the Government, a depreciation of | 


the commen it will produce nothing but disaster and ruin to 


— (Charles Sumner, of Massachusetts. ] 

eee difficult to escape the conclusion that if Congress is em- 

= ered to issue Treasury notes it may affix to these notes such 
‘aracter as shall seem best and proper, declaring the conditions 
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of their circulation and the dues for which they shall be received. 
Grant the first power, and the rest must follow. Careful you 
will be in the exercise of this power; but if you choose to take the 
responsibility, I do not see what check can be found in the Con- 
stitution. * * * I declare that the present proposition, when 
examined carefully, seems too much like bad faith. I say it 
seems; I would not speak too strongly. Is there not bad faith 
toward creditors who are compelled to receive what is due to 
them in a depreciated currency? Is there not bad faith toward 
all abroad, who, putting trust in our integrity, national and per- 
sonal, have sent their money to this country in gold or its equiva- 
lent? And, surely, just in proportion as this is so, you can not 
doubt that we shall suffer alike in character and resources; for 
what resource is greater toa nation or to an individual than a 
character for integrity. * * * 

Is it necessary to incur all the unquestionable evils of incon- 
vertible paper, forced into circulation by an act of Congress, to 
suffer the stain upon our national faith, to bear the stigma of a 
seeming repudiation, to lose for the present that credit which in 
itself is a treasury, and to teach debtors everywhere that con- 
tracts may be varied at the will of the stronger? Surely there is 
much in these inquiries which may make us pause. If our coun- 
try were poor or feeble, without population and without resources; 
if it were already drained by a long war; if the enemy had suc- 
ceeded in depriving us of the means of livelihood, then we should 
not even pause. But our country is rich and powerful, with a 
numerous population, busy, honest, and determined, and with 
unparalleled resources of all kinds—agricultural, mineral, indus- 
trial, and commercial. It is yet undrained by the war in which 
we are engaged, nor has the enemy succeeded in depriving us of 
any of the means of livelihood. It is hard, very hard, to think 
that such a country, so powerful. so rich, and so beloved, should 
be compelled to adopt the policy of even questionable propriety. 

On the amendment to strike out the legal-tender clause the 
vote stood 22 nays to 17 yeas. The amendment was therefore re- 
jected. Some amendments were made to the bill, and after a 
short speech by Senator James A. Pearce, of Maryland, against 
the bill, a vote was taken and passed, 30 yeas to 7 nays. The vote 
in detail was as follows: 

Yeas—Anthony, Rhode Island; Chandler, Michigan; Clark, New Hamp- 
shire; Davis, Kentucky; Dickson, Connecticut; Doolittle, Wisconsin; Fessen- 
den, Maine; Foote, Vermont; Foster, Connecticut; Grimes, Iowa; Hale, New 


Hampshire; Harlan, Iowa: Harris, New York; Henderson, Missouri; Howard, 
Michigan; Howe, Wisconsin; Lane, Indiana; Latham, California; McDougal, 





California; Morrill, Maine; Pomeroy, Kansas; Rice, Minnesota; Sherman, 


Ohio; Sumner, Massachusetts; Teneyck, New Jersey; Trumbull, Illinois; 
Wade, Ohio; Wilkinson, Minnesota; ilson, Massachusetts, and Wilson, Mis- 
souri. 

Nays—Collamer, Vermont; Cowan, Pennsylvania; Kennedy, Maryland; 
King, New York; Pearce, Maryland; Powell, Kentucky; Salisbury, Delaware. 

This measure was approved by the President February 25, 
1862. A second issue of $150,000,000 in Treasury notes was 
authorized by law, July 11, 1862, and a third issue of $150,000,000 
was authorized March 3, 1863. Thus, within a period of twelve 


| months notes were authorized to the amount of $450,000.000. 


The arguments in favor of the second and third issues added 
nothing to those advanced on the first issue. 
APPENDIX 8. 
[From Sound Currency, December, 1901.] 


TWENTY YEARS OF BANK CURRENCY BASED ON GENERAL COMMERCIAL 


ASSETS.* 
[By L. Carroll Root. ] 

Provision for the issue of bank notes without the deposit of 
bonds as security has been the fundamental idea in most of the 
recent proposals for a reform of our banking laws. It is very 
generally recognized that such a currency would be more respon- 
sive to commercial needs than is our present national-bank cur- 
rency. Most of the criticisms which have been brought against 
it relate to its supposed insecurity; and advocates of the proposed 
change have been asked to cite instances of the successful opera- 
tion of such a system under conditions analogous to those pre- 
vailing in the United States. 

A study of banking history does not furnish many examples of 
bank-note currency which would be generally regarded as in 
structive for comparison with the present situation in the United 
States. It is true that the Bank of France and the Reichsbank 
of Germany issue notes secured, like their other liabilities, only 
by their general assets, and that neither of these institutions de- 
posits bonds or offers other special security to noteholders. Both 
these banks, however, are large institutions, and are more or less 
subject to state control, and can therefore scarcely be cited as 
precedents for the thousands of independent banks of the United 
States. 

Again, the 6 banks of Ireland, the 10 Scotch banks. and the 35 


*I wish to express here my indebtedness to Prof. W. M. Burke and Mr. H. 
ha ve for their valuable cooperation in the preparation of this ar- 
ticle.—L. C. R. 
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Canadian banks issue notes without bond security, But it is ob- 
jected by the more critical that even in the case of these banks a 
‘comparison could scarcely be fairly instituted with the United 
Stat For, in each of the countries referred to, the banking 
system consists of a few large institutions, with numerous 
branches, instead of a large number of independent banks. 

It appears, then, that the investigator is limited quite narrowly 
to our own country in the search for examples of banking sys- 
tems operating under conditions so similar to those which now 
exist here as to be available as analogous comparisons. 

Nowhere, probably, in the whole range of the banking history 
of the United States can be found a more fruitful subject of 
study than the currency issued by the State banks of New Eng- 
land in the last two decades before the civil war. It is admitted 
by all that this currency was elastic and adaptable to commercial 
nheeds—consequences which followed from the fact that it was 
based upon the general commercial assets of the issuing banks. 

The relative success attending the New Engiand currency sys- 
tem is particularly instructive because of the similarity between 
the conditions under which it operated and those which obtain 
to-day throughout the greater part of the territory covered by 
the national banking system. 

(1) The first important point to be noted in the banking history 
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| of these twenty years is the number of the banks engaged in 


business. At the opening of the period, in 1840, they numbered 
some 300, and at its close, over 500. Compared with population 
or with volume of business, this number islarge. The population 
of New England varied, between 1840 and 1860, from 2,200.(90 
to 3,150,000, from which it appears that there was in operation 
one bank for every 6,000 or 8,000 inhabitants. Proportionately 
this is a much larger number than exist at the present day, when 
the total number of national and State banks and trust companies 
in the New England States does not average more than one insti- 
tution to each 7,000 of population. 

(2) Secondly, it should be observed that the banks of New Eng- 
land from 1840-1860 were for the most part of low capitalization. 
Of the 300 banks in existence in 1840, 159 did not possess capitals 
in excess of $100,000. Taking New England as a whole, the aver- 
age bank capital was not more than $160,000 outside of Boston. 
and including that city not more than $206,000. 

(3) The territorial distribution of the banks is worthy of atten- 
tion. They were widely scattered throughout the whole area of 
the six New England States and were subject to but slight super- 
vision or control. 

The following table indicates the distribution of the New Eng- 
land banks, according to size, about 1840: 
and 


Over $100,000 





ai oon 2 ad rey 9 
$100,000. less than $300,000. $500,000 or over. Total 
Number.| Amount. Number.) Amount. |Number.) Amount 
11 | $1,100,000 5 2 $700,000 | 47 $4,371,500 
16 1, 600, 000 5 l 800, 000 | 27 2, 887. 508 
2 200,000 2 aes tiie oe 18 1, 297, 770 
39} 3,900,000 42 84 | 22,110,000 115 | 38,750,000 
6 600, 000 14 13 | 5,548,275 | 62 9, 975, 215 
| 100, 000 12 10 | 6,025,550 | 31 8, 878, 245 
75 | 7,500,000 81 60 | 34,683, 825 | 800 | 61,110,238 
| 


x $25,000 or less. 
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Jor the years 1810-1860, as near to January 1 in each year as may be 


Deposits. Due to other, Loansand | Due from Specie. Notes of 














banks.* discounts. jother banks. other banks 

$7 , 943, 127 $3,174,180 | $80,882,718 $5, 883,718 $3, 270, 838 $2, 367,809 
10, 783, 948 4, 908, 263 81,584,545 7,810, 599 4,357,311 2, 963, 410 
10, 340,173 5, 215, 6 81, 769, 111 6, 999, 410 4, 353, 604 3,136, 251 
9, 131, 070 4,017.8 76, 257,474 | 5, 692, 143 2,914 2. 677, 467 
15, 143, 982 9, 414, 70° t % 27 tid 3, 184, 919 
17, 532, 915 5, 956, 697 5 , 72 88S 8, 376, 875 
17, 231, GO1 6, 137, 5, 953 | 4, 574,71 4, 044, 205 
14, 625, 398 6, 343, 696 | 4, 275, 200 3, 800, 790 
16, 220, 799 8,478, 109 5, 520, 670 4, 431, 228 
12, 725, 743 5, , 125 | 4,161,519 3, 261, 422 
15, 487,144 5, ,447 | 4,280, 988 4, 835,14 
} 7 , 449 | 4,614, 856 5, 213, 202 

5, O25 | 4,524,7 7,688, 000 

931 | 6,08 7,119, 166 

2.108 | 6,7 9, T2R, 248 

10 | 6, 7, 388, 808 

,415 | 6, % ( 2,180) 

523,141 | 7, 383,6 7,528, 890 

9, 099 6, 6,045, 985 

743,496 | 15,848,2 6, 548, 981 

10, 058, 98! 7,073,555 
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* Exclusive of New Hampshire. 


Maine (January, 1841 a 22 $1,093,000 6 $445, 000 
New Hampshire (June, 1840) 2 100, 000 3 185, 000 
Vermont (October, 1839) j 6 280, 000 8 562,770 
III I I i cs sles al adi ord eee aes 
Rhode Island (December, i840) 15 601, 480 14 | 1,006,510 
Connecticut (March, 1840). ... 1 40,000 7 479, 580 
Total *46 | 2,120,480 38 | 2,678,860 
* Of these 46 banks, 7 are of less than $40,000 capital, 3 of them bein 
Statement showing condition of banks in the six New England State 
ects Number tien eRe a ae 
Year of banks.| C#Pital Circulatior 
Si ee Ee ee Bae Sa! PES 306 $16, 461, 947 
SEE Surdhinns ose Sadinnh phaaue tans ai cere | 299 17, 406, 407 
SUN Ze nce cb Picea tnacehtoks &nieeaaeis 200 18, 106, 582 
{3 aubtiventhttennde: > ensebaiicndaninl 288 14, 8: ; 
Bot aes 270 
B45 . 267 
is4 266 
| RR Ee: ER 7 
SII sncleth Kel oesn eit aim almgiaclin winnie epee eal 74 
ES as creisiie onieetlbeeaie 283 
a ee SS ere eS vO 
eT ae ae ae 207 
SS a 5s Oh ddd a heb sen ane ea eaeied 349 
SS ee ee ea 365 
a a eae ae ke 411 
1s 445 
DE <i onde bapenewebhsesedaae amayqnen 495 
SOI sacs sc snvie'ccte aces Sapna co eed 510, 1 5, 690 
1°58 499 118, 36, 207,518 
59 499 120, 41,745,911 
1860 504 123, 568, 066 44, 653, 005 
From this survey of banking conditions in New England it 
will be seen that the banks of that region during the period se- 
lected for study may very properly be compared with those of 
the national banking system as it exists to-day. There are present 
in both cases essentially the same characteristics—wide and un- 


stribution of institutions, independence of banks, rela- 
tively small capitalization, comparative freedom from Govyern- 
meni The main difference lies in the fact that in New 
England these conditions were much intensified and appeared in 
extremer forms. If anything, therefore, the conditions for suc- 
cessful banking without loss on notes were much less favorable 
under the New England than they would be under the national- 
bank system. Consequently, if it can be shown that the so-called 
New England system was a success and that the losses incurred 
under it were inconsiderable, an example will be furnished of a 
relatively safe currency, secured by general assets, issued suc- 
cessfully under American conditions, and there will be good 
ground for a confident prediction that the history of New Eng- 
land bank currency might be repeated under some system of 
banking not dependent upon bond deposits for security. 

This study of the banking experience ef New England during 
the twenty years before the civil war, therefore, will deal mainly 
with the character and security of the note currency. The fail- 
ures which occurred during the period under investigation will 


even < 


control. 


| sessments on the banks, but such assessments should not exceed three 


be enumerated, the circumstances of each case presented, and an 
attempt made to ascertain the loss which fell upon the note 
holders. 


FEATURES OF THE NEW ENGLAND BANKING SYSTEM 


At the outset it should be clearly understood that the New 
England banking system, although in principle and nature a sib- 
gle system, was not homogeneous or uniform. No general@ 
under which charters might be granted to all those complying 
with specified conditions existed. It was necessary to obtain & 
special charter in each individual case, although this was usually 
accomplished without difficulty. 

While, however, the charters, as will be seen at a later pom! 
differed much in detail, they were similar and uniform in the 
important fact that they permitted the issue of note current) 
without special security of any sort.*. In most of the States Me 
note holder did not have even a prior lien upon assets. All claims 
against the property of broken banks stood upon a footing 0! 


1 


*In Vermont certain banks were chartered under a safety-fund act ogee 
in 1831. Each bank was required to into the State treasury 4 y by a¢- 


upon the amount of its capital stock. This fund was to be kept inta 


fourths 
xymont, how- 


of 1 per cent in one year. Not more than half the banks of V« eel was 


ever, ever came within the scope of the safety-fund act, and the act! 
early superseded by other measures, 
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equality, and note holders were not preferred to depositors and 
other creditors. * 

Finally, it deserves to be pointed out that the note issue 
large in 1840, and that it increased proportionately faster than 


the number and capitalization of the banks, growing from $16,- 


461.947 in 1840 to $44,653,095 in 1860. , 

The systematic character of New England banking as a whole, 
however, extended no further than to the mere plan upon which 
the notes were issued. There was no uniformity in any of the 
actual laws governing banks, either in regard to the relation be- 
tween circulation and capital, stockholders’ liability, or other ele- 
ments of the system. 

RELATION BETWEEN CIRCULATION AND CAPITAL. 


The maximum limit to circulation was, in the early days of the 
New England banks, established by the State legislatures in the 
case of each individual bank and varied widely not only from 
from State to State, but also among the different charters in the 
same State. The differences between charters granted in the 
same State had, however, for the most part, been done away with 
before 1840, and between 1840 and 1860 the relation between cir- 
culation and capital was fixed in the New England States as rep- 
resented in the annexed table: 

Massachusetts, per cent of capital 


Vermont, after 1840, per cent of capital _.........-....--.--.-.--.---------- 
New Hampshire, per cent of capital, less loans on pledge of the bank’s 


st OR . . ccco 60dSEs ads DObee CNOAd CHEESES 0.6 008s Cn cdescnenatdccces saones cesces 100 
Maine, to 1846: 
Banks with a capital of $50,000 or less, per cent of capital-...........- 100 
Banks with a capital of from $50,000 to $150,000, per cent of capital... 75 
Banks with a capital of more than $150,000, per cent of capital....... 66; 
Maine, after 1846, per cent of capital, plus specie held_--.................. 50 
Connecticut: 
Before 1805, si Gis GE ha secen mn ebocedswocens ovecesswescanasoene= 150 
1855-1808, POR GGUS OE GUNN occ. sone co pece seencc coness cecees coccesccee 125 
After 1556, OR GUI OR ies Si dala oda chee nieccctansee cccecicnntsocces 75 
Rhode Island: 
Banks with capital of $50,000 or less, per cent of capital.............-. vis) 
Banks with capital of $50,000 to $120,000, per cent of capital. .......... 65 
Banks with capital of $400,000 to $500,000, per cent of capital......_... 20 
Rhode Island, after 1859, per cent of capital.......................---.----. & 


REDEMPTION SYSTEM. 


It might seem that variations of this sort would result in great 
irregularity in the amount of issues in different States, and that 
in consequence the bank notes in some States might differ radi- 
cally in the matter of security from those issued in other States. 
Nevertheless, this did not prove to be the case. As early as 18:6 
the banks of New England entered into arrangements with the 
Suffolk Bank of Boston, whereby the Suffolk virtually acted as a 
clearing house for the notes of all New England banks. It was 
evidently directly to the interest of each bank to maintain as 
large an outstanding volume of notes as it could legitimately do. 
Hence it was the effort of every bank, so far as possible, to pay 
out its own notes in preference to those of other institutions 
which might come into its possession. 

The notes of its rival were, of course, sent on to Boston for re- 
demption, and this mode of competition for business resulted in 
an extremely active retirement and reissue of currency. 


was | 


} 








| 


Not less | 


than one-eighth, probably, of the entire volume of note currency | 


in New England passed through the Suffolk Bank each week. ° | 
Every bank met its own weekly redemptions, so far as possible, | 


by the use of the notes of other banks which had accumulated in 
the course of the week’s business, and thus a regular outflow 
and inflow was maintained. 

This feature of the system affords a most instructive lesson, in- 
asmuch as it shows that it was the very freedom enjoyed in the 
issue of notes which rendered redemption active; while, on the 
other hand, the redemption system completely thwarted any 
efforts on the part of banks to increase their circulation unduly. 


By regular redemption, they were compelled, if they wished to | est, made the stockholders liable only in case of proven fraud or 


continue in business, to limit their issues to the amount cor- 
responding to their actual bona fide requirements. These, on 
account of the numbers of the banks and the consequent compe- 
‘ition for customers, were relatively low. The legislative restric- 
tion upon circulation, therefore, was ordinarily so much higher 
than the amount of notes which could be kept outstanding as in 
itself to have little effect in limiting circulation. The real limi- 
tation was that imposed by the necessity of meeting the constant 
demands for current redemption. 


{t is trae that in some few instances a special effort was made 


is In Connecticut the note holder had a first lien on the assets for notes of a 
— r denomination than $100. Rhode Island enacted a law in 1837 giving 
note holders a prior claim on assets. 

In some cases 
example, the 


sior 


the redemption was even more rapid than this. Note, for 

ners foe tal following from the report of the Connecticut Bank commis- 
. ‘. 

We have taken pains to inquire at each bank the average period of the 


circulation of bills, and find t ; . 
for redemption that oe te — do their bills circulate and return 


a Sade é hs prior to the Ist of April last, about 
a : = ; tel Ge! bills of the Connecticut banks in circulation were Soloed 
the time they’ wale benas = other third within about forty-five days from 


in short, precautionary and not remedial. 


| Ors. 





| readily be presented for redemption. 
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to circulate notes in the Western States, where they would not 
These cases, however, were 
not numerous, and where banks exceeded the legal limit of cir- 
culation the legal penalty was enforced. How generally it held 
true that the circulation of banks was far below the permitted 
maximum may be seen from the accompanying table, in which 
the capital and circulation of all New England banks are com- 
pared with the permitted maximum. From this comparison it 
appears that in none of the representative years taken was the 
aggregate circulation more than 50 per cent of what might have 
been issued had commercial conditions been such as to call for 
the maximum circulation. In 1840 the percentage of actual to 
permitted circulation was about 23 per cent; in 1850, 40 per cent, 
and in 1860, 36 per cent. 


Actual circulation compared with circulation permitted.* 


Number 


| Actual cir- 


Circulation 




















tinta ‘ ite 
State. of banks. Capital. culation. permitted. 
1840. 
Massachusetts. -............-. 115 | $33,750,000 $9, 112, 882 $42, 187,000 
Rhode Island ............... 62 | 9, 880,500 | 1,719, 230 5, 000, 000 
ON 81 8, 806, 204 | > B25, 588 13, 209, 000 
i chine nedakines diner 49 4,671,500 1,224,658 3,500,000 
New Hampshire. -.-........-.-. 27 | 2,837,508 | 1 2,837,000 
ae 17 1,196, 770 1 8, 590, 000 
Cea i as 801 | 61,142,482 | 16,570,893 70,323, 000 
| | 
1850. 
| Massachusetts .............-. 126 36, 925, 050 17, 46, 156, 000 
S END BINED 6 sds ccc édecee 63) 11,716,337 2. 6,000, 000 
I oS a7 | 9,152,801 | 4.) 13, 729, C09 
a a ail earlier teal 22 | 8,248, 000 2,¢ 3, 050, 000 
New Hampshire --..........-. 22 | 2, 205, 950 | Zz 2, 208, 000 
IEG 20 nabs tac ctdeuione 27 | 2,197,240 2, 4, 395, 000 
Rc chacieiicainienaint dhl BOT | 65,443,378 31 75, 533,000 
1860. , ny ee } , 
Massachusetts ........-.... 178 | 66,482,050 | 25,012,745 | 88, 102,000 
OSS CC a 91 | 20,865,569 3,558,205 | 18, 562, 000 
ee SES ee 74 | 21,606,997 7, 702, 436 | 16, 205, 000 
EG ae a ees 68 | 7,506, 890 4,149,718 | 5, 765, 000 
New Hampshire. ........... 51 | 4,981,000 B, 332,010 | 4, 981,000 
IIE. « cannageswe nieenin 44 | 8, 872, 642 3, 784, 673 | 7,745,000 
sits oceccs setitonl 506 | 125,315,148 47,589, 877 131,310,000 
| 
i * Report of the Monetary Commission, page 306. 


While this redemption system was not legally compulsory, it 
vas practically so, for whenever country banks refused to enter 
into the Suffolk redemption system they soon found that their 
notes did not circulate outside their own immediate vicinity. It, 
therefore, became necessary, after the establishment of the Suf- 
folk Bank with its central redemption system, that country banks 
which wished to enjoy their proportionate share of circulation 
should arrange for the redemption of their notes in Boston, 
though it was by no means.an evidence of insolvency when banks 
refused to enter the Suffolk system, as they were legally bound 
to redeem only over their own counters. 


STOCKHOLDERS’ LIABILITY. 


Useful as was the actual working of the current redemption 
system enforced by the Suffolk Bank and its associates, it of 
course afforded no remedy to creditors of broken banks. It was, 
Later banking experi- 
ence suggests the necessity for some special safeguards to credit- 
These, however, are found in New England only in frag- 
mentary and incomplete form during the period now under 
consideration. 

As late as 1849 Massachusetts, whose bank currency was sound- 


mismanagement or upon the expiration of a charter, although in 
the year mentioned the provision for stockholders’ liability was 
extended to all cases of failure irrespective of fraud or misman- 
agement. Maine, too, had only a law similar to that prevailing 
in Massachusetts prior to 1849, with the additional provision that 
in case of the expiration of a charter liability should be limited 
to two years. 

Until the passage of the late law in Massachusetts just referred 
to it was only in Rhode Island and New Hampshire that an un- 
limited liability was imposed upon bank stockholders. This was 
effected in Rhode Island by the act of 1833, which, however, 
added the limitation ‘* provided that the corporation be first sued 
and the corporate property be first exhausted in payment of the 
debts of the corporation.’’ Unlimited liability did not make its 
appearance in New Hampshire until 1846. 

Vermont and Connecticut laid the responsibility for redemp- 
tion upon the bank officers. In the former State directors were 
made liable for the debts of their bank should excessive issues 
take place under their administration. Each director, too, was 
obliged to give a satisfactory bond, usually $8,000, as a guaranty 
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of the faithful performance of his duties. In Connecticut the 
directors and cashier were held liable as joint and several debtors 
should the debts of the institution exceed the amount specified 
in the charter. No other liability of stockholders seems to have 
existed. 

THE GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE CURRENCY SYSTEM. 

The currency system of New England, as it developed along 
these lines, justly claimed the place of preeminence among the 
currency systems of the United States. 

Because it was based on general commercial assets it was fully 
responsive to commercial needs. In the rural sections, where the 
habits of the people called for the employment of a note currency 
of larger proportional volume than in the cities, we find the local 
issue of bank notes proportionately greater. For example, in 1855 
the banks of the distinctively rural States of New Hampshire and 
Vermont, with an aggregate capital of $8,150,000, were issuing 
$7,300,000 of bank notes, while the banks of Boston alone, with 
$32,700,000 capital, were issuing only $7,500,000 of notes, but were 
supplementing this by the use of some $15,000,000 of bank de- 
posits—a form of currency even then coming to occupy the first 
place as bank currency in the larger cities, 

LOWER INTEREST RATES. 


The resuit of this extensive use of bank credit in the form of 
notes was practically to give to the citizens of those States the 
use of so much additional capital, and thus, by making capital 
more abundant, to lower the rates of interest. This tendency of 
the system was so marked as to draw from the Connecticut Bank 
commissioners in their report for 1844 the comment that— 

‘*Tt has been impossible for the banks of discount to find use for 
all their means in discounting good paper; and some having the 
largest capitals have reduced the rate of discount, in a few in- 
stances, to 5, 4, and even 3 per cent.”’ ° 

That this must have been the effect will be apparent by making 
a single comparison between the facilities for loaning which the 
system of note issue, based upon general commercial assets, af- 
forded and the facilities which the same banks might have given 
if their notes had been based upon Government bonds, as at 
present required. 

To use the illustration cited above, the condition of the banks 
of Vermont and New Hampshire in 1855 was approximately as 
represented by the following balance sheet: 


ASSETS. | LIABILITIES. 
Loans and discounts ...... $14,750,000 | Capital .................... $8, 150,000 
ND ascis wen rad nese ninlaiaiiall ee 750, 000 
IED nce Setaathimmaniiie 450, 000 Circulation scniataaliieaetdin 7,300,000 | 
Notes of other banks. --...- 2A 1, 450, 000 
Balances due from banks. 1,900,000 | 
ac inmtteaieenes 17,650,000 | ltt es 17,650,000 


To enable these banks to earn 6 per cent upon their capital 
stock, net earnings of $489,000 would have been required. If the 
expenses were half as much more, the gross earnings would have 
had to be $734,000 to permit a 6 per cent dividend on the capital. 
Assuming that the bonds paid no more than 2 per cent (the pres- 
ent income from Government bonds), the bonds they owned 
would have furnished only $5,000 of this, leaving $729,000 to be 
supplied by the interest on the loans, thus necessitating an aver- 
age interest rate of only 4.8 per cent. 

If, on the other hand, the banks had been obliged to invest in 
an amount of United States bonds equal to their circulation, as 
the national banks must now do, their condition would have 
been as follows: 


ASSETS. | LIABILITIES, 
Loans and discounts --....-- KOOL: ee $8, 150,000 
PIE tei ckdnan ncn aesneneine CD 6 I sw nacincianincninnenl 750, 000 
Specie ; sepbhiniatdeia tates 450,000 | Circulation ................. 7, 300,000 
Notes of other banks-...-. oR eee ee 1, 450, 000 
Balances due from banks.. 1,900,000 
NE 5 itenacesisesen 17, 650, 000 | IE vitals hicnnitedaacd 17, 650, 000 


Assuming that the expenses were the same, the amount re- 
quired to earn a 6 per cent dividend would have been $734,000, 
as in the other case. In this instance, however, since $7,300,000 
is invested in United States bonds, where the net income is only 
2 per cent, the amount to be earned by the loans is $588,000, or 
over 74 per cent upon the $7,700,000 of loans. 

In other words, if our present system of bond-secured currency 


had been substituted for the system of currency based on general | 


assets which they then had, the inhabitants of these States would 
have found that the amount of capital seeking investment in local 
loans was only about half as great as before, while the rate of in- 
terest was greatly increased. 
UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION WITH THE SYSTEM. 
From this comparison it will be easy to see why the borrowing 
element of the population (and this includes the agricultural in- 
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terests as well as the mercantile, commercial, and manufacturing 
interests) were so well satisfied with the New England experience 
with a system of bank currency based upon general commercial 
assets. But this feeling of satisfaction with the currency was not 
ceqepen Se borrowers alone, or to any one class; it was almost 
universal, 

Perhaps the general sentiment in this regard can not be better 
indicated than by citing the following from official reports—the 
most competent contemporary authorities: 

‘*The currency of this State is of the first order, and can not 
be improved, being equal to gold and silver. This is strong 
language, we admit, yet perfectly true; for every billholder can. 
on demand, convert his bills into coin. , 

“The banking system in New England (though fraudulent 
practices with their evil consequences, in a few instances. have 
been witnessed and can not, perhaps, be effectually guarded 
against) stands undeniably above any other in the United States: 
and the world can scarcely show a better system. Stockholders 
and the public find in the New England banks a safe guaranty 
for their future interests by referring to the past. 

** Were the system perfect it would be needless to discuss the 
subject; but general opinion is sustained by facts that abuses 
have been suffered; and the question is, How shall their evils be 
corrected? In the opinion of your commissioners one important 
step is that of sustaining and giving greater efficacy to the ar- 
rangement for redemption, now known as ‘the Suffolk Bank 
system.’ This method has been salutary in its influence, and 
has tended greatly to produce a healthy state in all our Con- 
necticut and New England banks. By some banks, however, 
this mode is considered oppressive, and, no doubt, contributions 

| for its support are unduly apportioned. Although imperfect, the 
| system should not be abandoned till a better is provided. The 
extent of failuresthat would have occurred, with their disastrous 
results, but for this conservative and regulating power may be 
judged of somewhat by contemplating the present state of mone- 
tary affairs throughout the South and West. * * * 

“‘Any estate in the southwest part of Connecticut is now given 
for the bank issues of the opposite point with as much safety and 
readiness as though it was located at the door of the receiver, the 
whole being at par at the Suffolk Bank, consequently with every 
bank redeeming there.’’ (Connecticut Bank Commissioners’ 
Report, 1841.) 

‘* The commissioners, from the evidence they have, can say with 
entire confidence that all the banks in this State are in a sound 
and healthy condition, and the currency is of the first order; and 
when we take into consideration the almost unexampled embar- 
rassed condition of the monetary concerns of this country, grow- 
ing out of the great revulsion of 1836-37, the immense amount of 
worthless paper put afloat by chimerical speculation, we may well 
| say that our banks have done well to escape that general insol- 
vency that has visited many of these institutions in several of our 
sister States.’? (Connecticut Bank Commissioners’ Report, 1845.) 

“It may be claimed that by increasing the banking capital 
greater inducements will be held out for the people to engage in 
improvident speculations and 4nvestments, and greatly endanger 
the sound and safe operations of business. If there was no 
check upon circulation there might be some danger. But the 
frequent redemptions at the Suffolk Bank, and the rapid com- 
munications between different parts of the country, will prevent 
any greater circulation than the natural business wants of the 
| country will sustain. The moment any banks in New England 
are unable to meet their redemptions at that institution their bills 
are thrown out, their credit is doubted, and they can do but very 
little business until they make their credit good again. Indeed, 
this system of par redemption seems to be a most perfect regula- 
tor upon all the New England banks. It would seem somewhat 
| surprising that something has not been adopted in other parts of 
the country that should produce the same beneficial results. If 
there was, there would be but little necessity for brokers. The 
bank note of Ohio might be as good in New York, Boston, or 
Philadelphia as at the counter from where it issued.’ (Con- 
necticut Bank Commissioners’ Report, 1848.) Y 

‘* We believe there is not a more sound and safe currency 1n ex- 
istence than that furnished by the banks in this State. We know 
of no better system of banking than ours.’”’ (Connecticut Bank 
Commissioners’ Report, 1849.) 

‘‘And first, we remark that the currency of the Commonwealth, 
| so far as it depends upon its banking institutions, is In a sound 
and healthy condition. The banks are, in the main, carrying out 
the objects for which they were created with fidelity to the public 
and to stockholders.’’ (Massachusetts Bank Commissioners Re- 
port, 1851.) : a 

“The failure of a bank is always to be regretted, but in this 
case [the Cochituate Bank] the public will be losers, if at all, to 
but a small amount. The fact is not a little gratifying that 4 
failure of this kind has not before occurred in Massachusetts for 








many years.’’ (Massachusetts Bank Commissioners’ Report, 
1854. ) 

“Your commissioners can not refrain from remarking upon 
the very satisfactory condition presented by the banks of the 
Commonwealth after the severe commercial crisis through which 
the community has just passed. Although driven into the sus- 
pension of specie payments, through the action of foreign insti- 
tutions, still they never for a moment lost the confidence of the 
community as to their soundness, nor did they fail, during the 
period of alarm, to furnish every accommodation to their cus- 
tomers which could justly be expected. In fact, some of our 
banks did not suspend at all, not even in form, and, with a large 
part of them, the suspension was merely nominal; they occurred, 
as a matter of precaution, in the action of other institutions; but 
in very few instances was specie positively refused, when called 
for; on the contrary, the supply appears to have been sufficient 
for the demand, and, as a general thing, all reasonable require- 
ments were satisfied. 

‘That this confidence in the strength of our banking institu- 
tions was well founded, and also that their efforts in extending 
every possible aid to their customers were not ill-judged, is fully 
evinced by their prompt resumption of specie payments and by 
the comparatively small amount of overdue or suspended paper 
with which they were burdened. There was reason to apprehend 
large losses on such paper, but we have been gratified to find it, 
with few exceptions, so protected that very little is set down in 
the directors’ estimate as even doubtful. Wespeak of those banks 
which have been visited by us, situated, for the most part, in the 
country. 


paper in the banks, issued by large manufacturing corporations 
which have suspended business, is far less than there was reason 
to fear. This paper is confined to a few institutions, and is not 


of an amount seriously to affect their soundness or to cripple their | 


business. 

‘These results can not fail to inspire increased confidence in 
the banking system of the Commonwealth, as well as in the gen- 
eral ability, prudence, and sagacity which characterize its ad- 
ministration.’’—(Massachusetts Bank Commissioners’ Report, 
1858. ) 

“The banking institutions of the Commonwealth give satisfac- 
tory evidence of soundness, and ability to meet the constantly 
increasing demands of the community for a safe and reliable cur- 
rency.’’—(Massachusetts Bank Commissioners’ Report, 1859.) 
‘From a careful examination of the reports of other States, I 
have no hesitation in saying that the banks in Vermont will bear 
a favorable comparison with other institutions of the kind 
throughout the country; and, on review of the whole subject, we 
may justly flatter ourselves that our banks are as prudently con- 
ducted, as sound in their condition, and afford as great facilities 


to our citizens as those of any other State, and that no portion of | 


the Union enjoys so good a currency as the New England 
States,’ * * # 

‘The bills of any country bank, redeemed at par in any com- 
mercial city, will always be current throughout the extent of 
region whose business channels flow to that city. Hence New 
England money is worth more in the cities of New York and 
Philadelphia than the bills of their own country banks. Vermont 
bills have uniformly borne a premium in Eastern cities without 
loss, while bills of their own States are at a heavy discount.”’ 
(Vermont Bank Commission’s Report, 1852.) 

_ ‘Our banks have accomplished their great object of furnish- 
ing a sound currency—sound, equal, and uniform, in consequence 
of its redemption at par, in the great central market of the 
country (Boston). The bills furnish a most convenient instru- 
ment for exchanging the various commodities of commerce and 
agriculture, and go into wide circulation. * * * The system 
is admirable, and is, perhaps, without a parallel in the world; 
it leaves us nothing to desire, so far as an instrument of commerce 
is needed, within the circle of the Eastern States.’’ (Maine Bank 
Commissioners’ Report, 1842. ) 

For the last eight or ten years the value of our paper cur- 
rency has been more uniform than during any similar period 
since the foundation of our Government, and there has conse- 
quently been greater security in all business operations. This 
fact goes far to show that our banking system has improved, and 
that our banks are well managed.’”’ (Maine, Annual Report of 
Governor, May, 1850.) 
‘ . The Suffolk system,’ though not recognized in our banking 
“AW, has proved to be the great safeguard tothe public. What- 
ve objections may exist to this ‘ system’ in theory, its practical 
pberation is to keep the circulation of our banks within the 
vouncs Of safety. No sound bank can have any well-founded 
r son for refusing to redeem its bills in Boston, and a bank that 


‘sound can not long do business under that system and ceases 
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to be in good credit when it is ‘thrown out at the Suffolk.’”’ 
(Maine Bank Commissioners’ Report, December 31, 1857.) 

‘** The Suffolk system (if we may so call that system which has 
obtained throughout New England), the distinctive character- 
istic of which was a central epoint of redemption, has given to 
New England as sound a currency as was to be found in any part 
of our country. Bank failures at the North have been rare, and 
the losses to stockhalders or bill holders, when compared with the 
amount of capital invested, have been very trifling. It is by no 
means wonderful that a system which has stood the test of time 


| and stuck its roots so deep as to have become incorporated with 
| and formed a part of our banking system should be abandoned 


with hesitation for one which is new and untried.” 
Bank Commissioners’ Report, 1865.) 

‘If, during the last twenty years, the period during which the 
charters now about to expire have existed, a sound currency has 
been secured, is it the part of wisdom to change the laws and 


(Maine 


| overturn the arrangements by which this result has been pro- 








duced? The charters of the banks have been renewed. If the 
laws by which they are constituted the agents of the people to 
provide a currency, and by which their faithfulness in the dis- 
charge of the duties of such agency is secured, remain unchanged, 
there is every reason to believe that the currency of Massachu- 
setts will be for the next twenty years what it has been for the 
twenty years past, as perfect as any in existence—as perfect as in 
the nature of things it can be. No reasonable man, no practical 
man, no man who is not bound hand and foot in the fetters of 
mere theory can desire for the people a currency better adapted 


| tq meet all the circumstances of a business community than that 
‘Tn this connection we would also remark that the amount of | 


which has been furnished by the banks of Massachusetts for the 
last quarter of a century.’’ (James B. Congdon, cashier Mer- 
chants’ Bank, New Bedford, in memorial to governor of Massa- 
chusetts, 1851.) * 

“The anomalous feature of the case is that the well-secured 
and bond-protected bank issues of New York are at a greater dis- 
count at this point than the apparently unsecured circulation of 
New England, including places hundreds of miles off and inacces- 
sible, in a measure, for compulsory redemption, * - 

‘* We said that the Massachusetts currency was apparently un- 
secured. In reality their bank paper is well secured. The ex- 
perience of the last fifteen years has demonstrated that the losses 
from bank issues in the State of New York are four or five t 
greater than in Massachusetts. The system of the latteris better 
than our own.’ (New York Courier and Enquirer, 1854.") 

In conclusion, the following quotation from a Massachusetts 
report of 1865 may be permissible, voicing, as it does, sentiments 
then common to all New England: 

‘*The State parts with these objects of ber care and solicitude 
with many regrets, but with a just pride in their career inspired 
by the belief that their capital has been highly instrumental in 
promoting the prosperity of the State, and that they have fur- 
nished as good a paper currency, based on individual credit, as 
any part of the country has ever enjoved.”’ 

APPENDIX 't. 
STATE BANKING BEFORE THE CIVIL WAR. 
[By H. Parker Hollis.]} 

New England.—Massachusetts, Connecticut, Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
Phin States.—Indiana, Ohio, Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan, Dlinois 

Southern Staies.—Louisiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Virginia, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, Maryland, Alabama. 

Eastern States.—_New York, Pennsylvania. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The experience of Massachusetts with a banking system based 
on commercial assets has become classical. Various banks were 
established up to 1799, when notes below $5 were prohibited tem- 
porarily and the establishment of unincorporated banks was 
forbidden. In 1803 banks were required to make semiannual 
returns of condition, and in June 1805, 16 institutions were in 
operation with an authorized capital of $5,760,000, of which 
$5,460,000 had been paid in. Only one more bank was chartered 
from that time until1811. The currency was inferior, very small 
notes were in circulation, and specie had nearly disappeared. 

In Boston the discount on New England bank notes ranged 
from 10 to 60 per cent, and in order to overcome the depreciation 
the legislature in 1810 fixed a penalty of 2 per cent a month, pay- 
able by the bank to the note holder, for failure or refusal to re- 
deem notes on presentation. Twenty-one Massachusetts banks 
existed in 1814. The restrictive legislation and the fact that in 
1811 the franchises of practically all the banks had been recast, 
reducing the amount of circulating notes to 150 per cent of capi- 
tal, prevented any suspension in Massachusetts, and the mainte- 
nance of specie payments enabled the banks to acquire a better 
standing than that enjoyed by those in other States which had 


Imes 


* Bankers’ Magazine, vol. 5, p. 997. 
b Quoted in Bankers’ Magazine, vol. 8, p. 747. 
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suspended. The total number chartered previous to January 1, 


1825, was forty-nine, with a capital of $20,800,000. Nine had 
failed or discontinued business or had never organized. The 


actual number in operation was forty, with an authorized capital 
of $14,305,000, of which $13,300,000 had been paid in. In 1825 a 
further step toward banking control was taken by reducing the 
amount of the circulating notes to that of the capital. 

Real control of the banks, however, began with the law of 
February 28, 1829, which was to apply to all banks thereafter 
organized and to those increasing their capital or extending their 
charters. The law required banks to have 50 per cent of their 
capital paid in in specie before beginning business. It prohibited 
loans to shareholders and limited the loans on stock pledges to 50 
per cent of the capital. Notes were permitted to issue to 125 
per cent of the capital, and debts due to or from any bank, ex- 
clusive of deposits, were limited to twice the amount of the capi- 
tal. Still there were some defectsin the banking system. Some 
banks pursued the plan afterwards followed by certain national 
banks of borrowing specie for a few days to the amount of half 
their authorized capital, getting it counted by the bank commis- 
sioners, and then returning it to lenders, its place being taken by 
the notes of the stockholders. 

In consequence of the financial difficulties of 1837, a plan for 
regular official examinations of banks was developed and put into 
operation, while in 1843 the different institutions were pro- 
hibited from paying out over their counters any other notes than 
their own. Individuals were prohibited from holding more than 
one-half of the stock of any bank. No person could be the di- 
rector of more than one bank. Neither debts or credits of any 
bank could exceed twice the capital stock paid in except for de- 
posits and for debts due to and from other banks. No bank could 
pay out any note except its own or issue any note directly or in- 
directly except at its own office, or issue any notes with the un- 
derstanding that they should be kept out a certain length of 
time. Banks were forbidden to borrow money to be repaid in 
anything except specie or their own notes. In case of failures 
note holders were to be paid first. Fifteen per cent of specie was 
to be held as a reserve against both circulation and deposit. 
Whenever any bank stopped payment stockholders were rendered 
individually liable in proportion to their stock for the redemp- 
tion of the bank notes. 

Thus by successive steps an elaborate system of restrictions on 
banking was developed. It should be noted, however, that all 
these restrictions related to the mode of conducting the business 
of the bank and not to the appropriation of a special kind of se- 
curity to protect any particular part of the liabilities. 

A new departure was taken in 1851, when a free banking law 
was enacted, under which about seven banks wereorganized. This 
system proceeded upon the general plan of the bond-secured New 
York system. The fact was that the original system of chartered 
banks had become so thoroughly developed and offered such sat- 
isfactory and trustworthy safeguards that no fears were enter- 
tained concerning the solvency of the circulating medium and the 
field was already so well occupied with sound and solvent banks 
that there was no room for the bond-secured system to get a foot- 
hold prior to the civil war. 

One thing which should be taken account of in considering the 
success of New England banking is the system of redemption 
which was specially developed in these States. 
called Suffolk Bank had been chartered, and after 1826 it turned 
its attention to receiving and redeeming the notes issued by the 
New England banks. The directors saw that they could buy the 
notes of the country banks at a discount and make a profit by 
sending them home for redemption. This was purely a business 
matter, and the desire of benevolently sustaining the currency 
had no partinit. A sort of forced compact with the country 
banks was entered into by the Suffolk Bank, and the latter agreed 
to receive the uotes of any country bank which would leave with 
it a permanent deposit of $5,000, together with such further sums 
as might be required to redeem such of its bills as were taken by 
the Suffolk. 

The country bank was granted the privilege of receiving back 
its own bills at the same discount at which they had been taken 
by the Suffolk. Whenever banks would not deposit with the 
Suffolk, the latter sent home their notes for redemption at par in 
specie. Thus, out of the mere necessities of the case and the con- 


venience of the business community, there grew up asatisfactory | 


system of redemption under which the notes of banks were kept 
constantly redeemed at par without interference on the part of 
the Government. As thesystem finally developed six other banks 
associated themselves with the Suffolk Bank and jointly contrib- 


uted a sum of $300,000 for the purpose of keeping currency con- | 
All the country money received by any of | 


stantly redeemed. 
these banks was sent to the Suffolk, and thus the system of re- 
demption was thoroughly established. 
neyt deposit required by the Suffolk Bank was reduced to $2,000 
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as a minimum, and varied in amount with the amount of the 
capital of the depositing bank. 

Banks were not required to maintain this deposit with the 
Suffolk in order to have that bank and its allied institutions re- 
ceive their notes at par. What the Suffolk demanded was that 
they should redeem their notes at some convenient place and 
many of them consequently maintained a deposit in other Bostor 
banks. The effect. however, was the same. In 1858 a so-called 
‘** Bank of Mutual Redemption ’’ was chartered and succeeded in 
getting most of the business away from the Suffolk, concentrating 
its attention upon this general problem of redemption. The 
Suffolk withdrew from the business in November, 1858, leaving 
it all to the Bank of Mutual Redemption. The currency under 
this redemption system was undoubtedly the most flexible, sound- 
est, and most satisfactory ever furnished in any part of the 
United States either before or after the organization of the na- 
tional banking system and this, too, without any specially de- 
posited security, but merely by virtue of two distinct features 
first, a wise and explicit general banking law, and, second, a 
private method of redemption which was perfectly thorough and 
unfailing in its operation. 

CONNECTICUT, 

During the early history of Connecticut and as late as 1836. 
Connecticut banks issued currency secured only in the same way 
as all other liabilities. The early charters provided that notes 
might be issued to an aggregate amount not exceeding 50 per 
cent over and above the capital stock of the bank and the amount 
of its deposits. Practically, the issues never even approached the 
limit thus set. They always enjoyed a good repute and with the 
exception of one or two failures, the banks were left largely to 
themselves until 1836. Even in 1814, when a general suspension 
occurred throughout the country, the banks of Connecticut wer 
able to maintain specie payments. 

In 1836, an examination into the condition of the banks was 
ordered, and it turned out that thirty-one reporting institutions 
with a total capital of $8,679,307 were maintaining a circulation 
of $4,094,681, and were carrying deposits of $1,922,748. At the 
same time the specie on hand amounted to $426,290, while specie 
funds in New York amounted to $271.271. Balances due from 
other banks were $374,802 and deposits in other banks were 
$127,684. At the same time, the discounts of the combined insti- 
tutions aggregated $13,361,928. The conclusion reached by the 
examining committee was that ‘‘ the soundness and solvency of 
all the banks examined by us isin our judgment unquestionable,” 
Thus, during the first period of banking in Connecticut, the issue 
ef notes based upon commercial security resulted in a thoroughly 
safe and reliable currency without the intervention of any special 
deposit of bonds or other pledge. 

The same satisfactory condition of the banks was maintained 
during the years from 1836 to 1842. During this period, a true 
bank currency was maintained in circulation, redemptions being 
The Connecticut banks adhered to the Suffolk system of 
redemption, and thus their bills were maintained at par, while 
the rate at which they returned to the issuing institutions was 


| extremely high. During 1836 and 1837 they came back at the 


In 1818 the so- | 


The amount of perma- | 


the rate of two-thirds of the whole circulation once in thirty 
days, and one-third once in forty-five days. After the Connecti- 
cut banks joined the Suffolk system the ratio of their circulation 
to their specie improved, and by 1840 stood at approximately 
25 per cent. During the first fifty years of banking in Connecti- 
cut (ending with 1842) only two failures occurred, not withstand- 
ing that the total number in the United States was about 20). 

Business conditions throughout the country led to a period of 
general inflation during the years 1843 to 1847, but no serious dif- 
ficulties were encountered in Connecticut, owing largely to the 
check imposed by the Suffolk system of redemption. In 18)? a 
demand for a general banking law culminated in the passage 0! 
legislation providing for the issue of currency against the deposit 
of specified public stocks to be made with the treasurer of the 
State. By 1855, 13 banks, with a capital of $2,948,169, had organ- 
ized under the new law, while the chartered banks numbered 5+ 
with a capital of $14,197,282. The panic of 1857 put the two 
systems to a test, but did not demonstrate any superiority on [ie 
part of banks organized under the new legislation. Suspension 
was general for a short time, but it was not long before spec’ 
payments were resumed, and the war found the bond-s pared 
notes and the notes of the chartered banks enjoying full and sub- 
stantially equal credit. 

MAINE. 


During the early history of Maine, before its organization 45 
separate State, banking was conducted on very much the same 
conditions as later in Massachusefts. Thus, the Portland Bans. 
| chartered in 1799 by the general court of Massachusetts. nee 8 

capital of $100,000, with permission to increase to $300,000. N° 


| special safeguards concerning banking were then in force, 4» 
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these were only slowly developed down to 1819, some 12 or 14 
banks in all being chartered. These institutions issued notes with- 
out special safeguards, redemption being slow. Twelve banks | 
had issued about $581,466 of notes in 1814, and there was only a 


moderate amount of specie on hand. Yet redemptions had been 


| notes and tended to keep them in a sound state. 


| 


fairly steady, for $730,561 of notes had been redeemed within six | 


months prior to the returns collected in 1814. 

There had been very few failures. From time to time, after 
the admission of Maine in 1820 as a separate State, restrictions 
were imposed upon the business of banking. A system of re- 
demption was finally put into operation, the banks being com- 
pelled to join the Suffolk system in spite of great unwillingness 
to do so. The suspension of specie payments by the 55 Maine 
banks in 1887 was only temporary, and led to a careful revision 
of the banking lawin 1841. Note holders, however, lost but little 
py the disturbed financial condition. In spite of a brief suspen- 
sion in 1857, far the larger part of the banks maintained good 
credit, and when the national banking law was passed there were 
in the State 69 banks, with $8,008,000 of capital and $6,019,156 of 
circulation. The experience in Maine was thus substantially 
similar to that in Massachusetts and Connecticut, and enforced 
the conclusion that sound and solvent banking was possible with- 
out special safeguards fer the security of notes by the pledge of a 
specific part of the bank’s assets. It demonstrated conclusively 
that good banking in the State depended only upon a proper law, 
governing the general operations of the banks and the develop- 
ment of a satisfactory system of redemption. 

VERMONT. 

After an early experience with banks more or less unfortunate 
in character a number of institutions were chartered from 1817 
to 1827 without any general law governing their organization. 
In the several charters they were generally required to pay their 
notes on demand, the latter being practically limited to about 
three times their capitalization. A general law was adopted in 
1831, and under it all banks chartered in the future were required 
to contribute to a safety fund 44 per cent of the amount of their 
capital stock in six annual installments. In case of failure of 
any banks, assessments not exceeding three-fourths of 1 per cent 


a vear were 4 State tre , ) several | ~~.” : : : “i eee 
a year were to be made by the State treasurer upon the several | visory functions, but with little power of initiative. 


banks until the fund was made up. No bank was to go into oper- 
tion until at least one-half the capital was paid in. In 1840,some 
further regulations were adopted. One-half the capital was re- 
quired to be paid in in gold or silver before the opening of busi- 
ness. 

What amounted to another system of banking was organized in 
1842 by the legislation of that date, which provided that banks 
thereafter chartered might be relieved from contributing to the 
safety fund if bonds of the directors guaranteeing that they would 
at all times pay and redeem notes issued by the bank should be 
executed. In such cases very stringent regulations concerning 
the payment of the whole of the capital, and concerning loans to 
directors, stockholders, and others, were introduced. Moreover, 
this act recognized the Suffolk system of redemption by requiring 
that a tax of 1 per cent per annum upon capital should be paid by 
those banks which should not ‘* keep a sufficient deposit of funds 
in the city of Boston ’’ for the purpose of redeeming their bills at 
par. About the same time the circulation of all banks was lim- 
ited by law to twice their paid-up capital. Thus, by 1842, Ver- 
mont had practically developed a complete system of banking, 
and had recognized a regular method of redemption. Under this 
system of legislation scarcely any failures occurred, and a thor- 
oughly satisfactory currency was supplied to the State. 

A free banking act was adopted in 1851, under which banks 
were allowed to be chartered with capitals of not less than $50,000 
and not more than $200,000. These banks could issue notes on a 
pledge of United States stocks or of specified State stocks depos- 
ited with the State treasury. Very few banks organized under 
this act, but while the law was in existence a considerable num- 


ber accepted charters under the old legislation, because of the | 


greater confidence shown by the public in those banks which 
were properly regulated as to their business, even though they 
had no specially pledged security for their circulation. Down to 
the time of the civil war the banks of Vermont continued to do 
business in a sound and satisfactory way, and even the panic of 
iS? did not force them to suspend specie payments. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


shire is found in the act passed June 21, 1814, which required 


annual reports to be made by the banks. Between 1831 and 1840 
various safeguards were added, such as the restriction of loans 
on plelge of capital stock, and the prohibition of the issue of 
hotes above the amount of capital remaining after loans on stock 
ane been deducted. ‘The provisions were, however, rudimentary 
: i ud the 21 banks which existed in 1831, and which grew to 26 in 

tl, were left pretty generally to their own devices. Some four 


Che first general control exercised over banking in New Hamp.- | 


or five of them failed during these years, owing to reckless bank- 


| ing, but, by 1840, most of them had been driven into the Suffolk 


system of redemption, which forced them to take care of their 
Several of them, 
however, failed during the commercial difficulties from 1837 to 
1839, and, of a total number, which had at one time aggregated 
28, the number of banks fell off to 17 in 1845. 

By a revision of the banking laws in 1842 unchartered banks 
continued to be prohibited and notes were made payable in 
specie on demand. Notes below $1 were forbidden and circula- 
tion was limited to four-fifths of the capital stock. Failure to 
pay specie forfeited the charters. Quarterly reports of condition 


| were required, and, in 1857, banks were prohibited from begin- 


ning business until their capital had been fully paid. Under the 
act of 1842, and with the aid of the Suffolk system of redemption, 
thoroughly sound banking was inaugurated in New Hampshire 
and continued to persist down to the civil war, no special bond 
or other security being ever required. The bank statements of 
the time show only a fair amount of specie on hand in proportion 
to circulation. Thus, in 1849, the banks held $155,707 in specie 
against $1,508,608 of notes oustanding. In 1869 they held $255,278, 
as against $3,271,183, but the main reason why the proportion of 
the specie was not larger was the extensive redemption of their 
notes through the Suffolk system and the fact that a consider- 
able amount of their available resources took the form of deposits 
with other banks. 
INDIANA. 

The State Bank of Indiana was chartered by an act of the Indiana 
legislature which became a law on January 28, 1834. This law 
granted a charter, which created a system of banks to be known 
as the State Bank of Indiana. The institution was to discontinue 


| active operations January 1, 1857, but might remain in existence 


for the purpose of winding up its affairs until January 1, 1859. 


| It was to be composed of the State Bank and ten branches, but 





| paid-in capital. 


the ten branches were really for most purposes independent banks, 
subject to a certain control by the State Bank, and the latter was 
really nothing more than a board consisting of a president and 
four members chosen by the legislature, besides one member 
chosen by each of the ten branches, with restrictive and super- 
The State 
Bank was to keep an office in Indianapolis, but the banking pow- 
ers granted were to be exercised ‘* by and through her branches 
and not otherwise.”’ 

The board of directors could limit and control the discounts of 
any branch after they should reach one and one-fourth times the 
For cause, they could suspend a branch, and 
even close it up entirely if its operations should endanger the in- 
terests of the other branches, or if, after one year, it did not pay 
a profit of 6 per cent on the paid-in capital. They could equalize 
the public deposits among the branches; they could examine each 
branch as often as they saw fit (and were required to do so at 
least once in six months) ; they could require reports from branches 
as often as they pleased, and at least monthly they could call on 
all the branches to make up any deficiency in the assets of an in- 
solvent branch. They could regulate the elections for directors 
of the branches; they could regulate the dividends of the branches 
so far as to insure that the capital should not thereby be dimin- 
ished and that a surplus fund of one-sixteenth the capital should 
be maintained; they were to keep the plates and print the notes 
for all the branches, the notes to be signed by the president of 
the State bank, and they were to fix the number of directors for 
each branch from ten to thirteen, of which number they were to 
appoint three. 

The branches were to be otherwise free to conduct their busi- 
ness without control from the central board. Each branch was 


| to elect its own board of directors, choose its own officers, and in 


general manage its own affairs. Whose notes to accept, what 
kind of security to demand, how much reserve to keep, what 
terms to exact were to be within the discretion of the local board. 
The State had a certain control over the bank and was a stock- 
holder to the extent of one-half the capital. Stockholders were 
liable to the amount of their stock. The entire capital was to be 
in specie, but there was no compulsory reserve and no preferred 
claim on the part of note holders. At that time neither the safety 
fund nor the collateral security system of securing the notes had 
become familiar. 

Specie payments were never to be suspended, under penalty of 
paying 12 per cent interest on the obligation. Dealing in mer- 
chandise or doing anything but a strictly banking business was 
prohibited; holding real estate, except what was needed in the 
conduct of the business or had been taken in satisfaction of a 
debt, was prohibited. No bank notes were to be issued of less de- 
nomination than $5. Thenotes were payable at the branch where 
they were issued, and were to be signed by the president of the 
State bank, and the cashier of the branch. Notes were not to 
exceed in amount twice the paid-in capital. Debts owing to the 
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bank as a whole were never to exceed twice the capital; debts due | porated the State Bank of Ohio on somewhat the same principles 


by the bank as a whole, exclusive of deposits, were not at any 
time to exceed the same amount, and debts due to or by any 
branch, exclusive of deposits, were never to exceed that amount 
except by permission of the State board. 

Under these provisions the bank issued notes and held reserves, 
as follows: 


Circula- 















as those followed in the State Bank of Indiana. 

A board of five banking commissioners was organized to over- 
see the banks of the State who, upon organization, were to 
determine whether they wished to do business as independent 
banking companies or as branches of the State Bank of Ohio. 
The State Bank of Ohio was, in fact, merely a system of banks 
very loosely bound together by the tie of a common oversight 
and control through the board of five bank commissioners al- 
ready referred to. No branch of the State bank was to have a 


| capital less than $100,000 and no independent bank less than 


$50,000. All notes were to be made payable at the office of the 
branch in gold or silver coin. The ratio of circulation of branches 
of the State bank was regulated as follows: 

‘**On the first $100,000 or any lesser amount of its capital, not 


| more than twice the amount of such capital; on the second 


$100,000 or part thereof, not more than one and a half times the 
amount of capital over $100,000; on the third $100,000 or par; 
thereof, not more than one and a quarter times the capital over 


| $200,000; on the fourth $100,000 or part thereof, not more than 
| once the amount of such capital over $300,000; and on any amount 


Date. Specie. | tion. 
a BA ie dis schsincachlaitltinhinisieesiorn tii nected tatnbacerei ial 751,083 | $456, 065 
ETS EE TE TESLA. STEEL AEE 874,340 | 2,054,050 
oo cee a eee | 1,254,252) 2,261,385 
EE TI 5 arcncinbteseinen Ried dn misao inienlaasennins Weighed | 1,223,911 2, 823, 200 
a as a lied tind dan RA | 1,290,298 3, 548, 139 
SII citer tain diana cation ee Cnpeneinuniraiatiimall | 936 8, 271, 019 
I eS oO cae ie ae oad i cciae ae 1,115,363} 3,154,641 
SE iti saadetbeiebien-qhieaill end wietanenaacs ipsa itesodmmibcentee 1, 124, 902 3, 074, 212 
Si cdsinaiendeniiitiegintnite ious naan aig tnpiiiceibesanipeddeinndibucdiitaia | 822, 666 2, aoe | 
ao allan a atneeeiis aan eatin dlipmnistaieaahan ie | 975, ¢ 2, 941, 268 
ae ca teal arenes ne 1, 122,2 8, 852, 507 
I on ali hanced S reali Suede eendnee mieataana een 1, 033, 322 3, 998, 565 
Ia Sa spc ledasisieeapticiiciesne tnetaatenshdelaieitialeintetinias ania 1, 002, 46 3, 904, 900 
a ee ae a Se ee ee 1,060, 782 3, 964, 085 
i oe ee ee he 1, 182,475 4,008, 228 
ast dare GuGeeseetasmnss mibsalehabee tecxicalipaiaiaaadek eaaas tag caboal 1, 138, 791 4,021, 582 
SE 3 Sxcxtacichincn suite naatieineteadeameade 990, 696 4, 044, 996 
It thus appears that throughout the existence of the bank the 


reserve, although not large, was fairly safe. The percentage of 
reserve to immediate liabilities never fell below 20. This is less 
than city banks are now required to keép, but a fairer comparison 
is to be made with our country banks which are permitted a re- 
serve as low as 15 per cent. Moreover, it would not be unfair to 
include in the reserves of the Bank of Indiana not merely specie, 
but at all events some portion cf the notes of other banks of 
which several hundred thousand dollars were ordinarily on hand. 

The bank suspended specie payments in 1837-38, resumed again 
in 1838, partly suspended once more in 1839-1842, and by order of 
the legislature resumed finally on June 15, 1842. These suspen- 
sions were not due, of course, to a bad state of affairs within the 
bank or toa deficiency of specie. They were the result of the 
general conditions of panic and depression all over the country, 
and suspension was merely a measure of prudence adopted upon 
the recommendation of the State board in order to keep the 
bank from losing the specie it had accumulated. How good was 
its real condition was shown by the reportof the special examiner 
appointed by the legislature at the time of the final resumption 
in 1842. This report showed that despite the collapse of prices 
so general throughout the country, the condition of affairs was 
on the whole safe. Atthe ultimate close of the bank’s operations, 
in fact, the institution proved to be perfectly sound, and it re- 
turned to its shareholders a handsome profit. 

The special peculiarity of the State Bank of Indiana lies in the 
fact that it represented a pure bank of issue operating in an agri- 
cultural community and making its loans by means of notes 
rather than deposit accounts. Its experience is peculiarly repre- 
sentative of what might be expected under a system whereby 
reasonable liberty in the issue of notes could be granted to the 
country banks of the United States. It should be observed that 
the maximum circulation mentioned in the above table is 
$4,044,996, the capital being $1,600,000. 


OHIO, 


The general bank act of Ohio was enacted March 7, 1842, and 
provided for regular incorporation, defining the powers of banks, 
and prohibiting the undertaking of business until all the capital 
should have been paid in gold or silver. The capital stock was 
to be examined by the bank commissioners and certified to. The 
proportion of circulation to capital, and the manner of issuing 
circulation, was prescribed, as well as aspecial tax on capital and 
circulation. Thecreationof a safety fund was ordered, andrules 
for the receiving of the notes of other banks, etc., were laid down, 
while the denomination of notes was carefully regulated. This 
act was further amended by an act of January 25, 1843. 

This act prohibited any person from serving as director in more 
than one bank at any one time, forbade loans for periods in excess 
of six months, regulated dividends, defined the duties of directors, 
required bank examinations by directors at least once in each six 
months, and made a variety of other innovations. Under this 
legislation some bank charters were granted, but the most impor- 
tant step was taken in the passage of the act of 1845. That act 
provided that it should be lawful for any number of persons, not 
less than five, to form banking associations, the aggregate amount 
of the capital of all companies under the act being fixed at 
$6,150,000. The State was divided into twelve districts, in-order 
that the number of banks to be established might be properly 
distributed, and other regulations were made. The act incor- 


of capital over $400,000, not more than three-fourths of sugh ca 
ital over $400,000.”’ 

Each branch was to pay 10 per cent on the amount of this circu- 
lation, to create a safety fund, which was to be invested. Branches 
refusing redemption of notes were to be put in liquidation. In 
the case of independent banks, a different method of securing 
the notes was provided. They were to deposit certificates of 
funded debts, either of Ohio or of the United States, to the amount 
of their stock, and in case of failure to redeem the notes, the 
State treasurer was to sell the stock and redeem the outstanding 
circulation. Examinations were provided for. Each banking 
company was required to have on hand gold and silver coin, or its 
equivalent, one-half at least to be gold or silver coin, in the vaults, 
to an amount equal to at least 30 per cent of the outstanding cir- 
culating notes. Loans to any single personor firm were limited, 
and the paying out of any depreciated notes was forbidden. 

Under this legislation a large number of banks, whose charters 
had expired in 1843, availed themselves of the provisions of the 
act by becoming branches of the State Bank of Ohio or independ- 
ent banks under the act. In 1846 there were seventeen branches 
of the State bank—that is to say, institutions issuing notes under 
the new law without bond deposits; nine independent banks (in- 
stitutions with bond deposit), and eight old banks. A sound and 
uniform currency was provided which was maintained constantly 
redeemable in coin at par value. The ‘‘asset-secured’’ notes, 
with no special safeguard except the safety fund behind them, 
circulated on as favorable terms as the notes of those banks which 
were secured by a pledge of bonds issued by the State of Ohio or 


p- 


by the United States. 


An act to authorize free banking in Ohio was passed by the 
legislature March 21, 1851, Capital was not to be less than 
$25,000 nor more than $500,000. Notes were to be issued to the 
banks by the State auditor and were to be secured by deposits of 
Ohio or United States bonds. Thirty per cent of the amount of 
outstanding notes was to be kept on hand in gold or silver or its 
equivalent. Notes of other banks were to be received at par. 
Bonds were to be sold to redeem circulation in case of failure to 
pay gold or silver for the notes when presented. ; 

A number of banks were organized under the provisions of this 


_act and went into operation side by side with the different kinds 
| of banks already existing under the act of 1845 and earlier laws. 





During the business difficulties from 1854 to 1858 many Ohio 
banks failed, but it was noticeable that these banks were mostly 
private institutions not operating under the banking laws of the 
State. Very few authorized banks actually failed. As Mr. John 
Jay Knox remarks, ‘‘The banks authorized under the laws of 
1845 and 1851 were uniformly successful, and furnished a currency 
to the people not one dollar of which was ever lost to the holder 
thereof.” It thus appears that the history of banking in Ohio 
shows that safety was quite as readily assured under a free bank- 
ing system, with notes secured only by the regular commer ial 
assets of the bank aided by a safety fund, as by the bond-deposit 
system which was later inaugurated. The solvency of the insti- 
tutions and the soundness of the notes depended not upon the 
pledging of some portion of the bank’s assets as security, but upon 
the character and administration of the law under which they 
were operated. 
IOWA—THE MINERS BANK OF DUBUQUE. 
The act incorporating the Miners Bank of Dubuque was ap- 


‘ On . ol ory) ( ) 
proved November 30,1836. The capital stock was to be oe 10,00 ; 
in shares of $100 each. One-tenth of each share was to be par 
to the commissioners receiving subscriptions at the time the su) 


scriptions were made, and the balance in such installments as’ a 
majority of the directors should prescribe. The total ee n- 
all kinds of indebtedness over and above specie deposited wa 
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restricted to three times the sum of the capital stock then sub- 
scribed and paid in. ; 

The directors were to be seven in number, and the bank was 
prohibited from holding land, except when necessary for the con- 
venient transaction 6f its business, or in case it received such 
land by bona fide conveyance, in satisfaction of debts previously 
contracted. No notes were to be issued less than $5, and no notes 
whatever until $40,000 in coin had been paid in by the stockholders 
as a part of thestock. The legislature retained power to prohibit 
in four years from the date of the act the issue of notes below $10. 
Congress, in amending this act, forbade the bank to issue the notes 
until one-half the amount of its capital stock was paidin. The 
privilege of determining whether the capital of the bank should 
be increased to more than $2,000,000 was not left entirely within 
the power of the stockholders, the previous consent of Congress 
being required in case of any increase. 

The whole stock of the bank was speedily subscribed and the 
institution opened its doors October 31, 1837. About two months 
later it appeared that $100,000 of capital stock had been actually 
paid in, $41,147 being in specie and the remainder in the notes of 
New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan 
banks. The amount of specie on hand was reported as $42,118. 


Notes outstanding were $11,435, of which only $2,000 were de- | 


mand notes, and individual deposits amounted to but $3,043. 
The bank had always paid specie when demanded at the counter. 

Notwithstanding considerable opposition, due to local jealousy, 
the Miners Bank continued to do business, and the governor of 
the State was able to report in 1841 that, according to returns 
furnished by the cashier for a date near the close of 1840, the 
circulation of the bank was less than $40,000 while the vaults 
contained more than $45,000. Owing to business depression and 
the suspension of most of the other banks of the country, the 
Miners Bank found it convenient to suspend specie payments 
March 29, 1841. From the resolutions then adopted, it appears 
that the bank had intended to continue to pay specie and that it 
would have been entirely convenient for the institution to have 
redeemed the amount of notes that would ordinarily have been 
sent in for redemption. 

The action of some large banks outside the State in attempting 
to drain it of specie by excessive presentation of notes had led the 
Miners’ Bank to decide upon suspension. According to a state- 
ment of assets and liabilities then prepared, the cash on hand all 
told, including notes of other banks, amounted to nearly $60,000, 
of which something over $40,000 was in gold and silver. Notes 


outstanding were $97,000. During the suspension the notes tended | 


to increase very largely in volume, so much so that on the ist of 
January, 1842, it appeared that the notes outstanding amounted 


to $167,030, while its resources in the form of ‘‘due from other 


banks,’’ notes of other banks, and gold and silver, were less than 
$130,000. 

Specie payments were resumed April 19, 1844, and from that 
time until the repeal of its charter the bank met all obligations 
in specie when so desired. During the suspension the notes de- 


preciated considerably, and it was claimed they were bought at a | 


heavy discount by nonresident stockholders. The charter of the 
Miners’ Bank was repealed by an act which became law on the 
ikth of May, 1846. Trustees were appointed to close the affairs 
of the bank, and they finally wound up the institution. 

The Miners’ Bank of Dubuque wasa reputable institution which 
rendered considerable service to the State in the way of loans, and, 
except during the period of suspension, which was practically 
forced upon it by the action of the other banks of the country at 
that time, it always maintained the equality of its notes with 
specie by redeeming themon demand. Itdoesnot appear to have 
abused the issue privilege in any way, for its circulation was 
maintained within reasonable limits, and a fair reserve was always 


kept to secure exchangeability. No bond deposits or other special | 
assignment of assets, designed to afford special security to note | 


holders, was required of the institution. 
WISCONSIN—" GEORGE SMITH’S MONEY.” 
The peculiarity of early banking in Wisconsin is found in the 


fact that it grew up without any specific banking legislation, and | 


without regulations governing the issue of circulating notes. In 
1838 a charter for “‘ The Wisconsin Marine and Fire Insurance Com- 
pany" was applied for by George Smith and Alexander Mitchell 
under the laws of Wisconsin. Smith took a copy of the charter 
of the Chicago Marine and Fire Insurance Company to Wisconsin 
and gx t the Territorial legislature to reenact it. The bill became 
alaw February 28, 1839. At this time the Chicago Marine and 
Fire Insurance Company was issuing certificates of deposit which 
were circulating asmoney. The Wisconsin company was organ- 
ized under the new charter, and within a short time began busi- 
hess with a capital of $225,000. 

The charter thus granted contained some peculiar provisions, 
their chief oddity being that while general banking privileges 














were denied, certain specific privileges were granted. The char- 
ter read in part as follows: 

“‘ This corporation may likewise receive money on deposit and 
loan the same on bottomry respondentia, or other satisfactory 
security, at such rates of interest as may be done by individuals 
by the laws of this Territory; may also make insurance upon life 
or lives, and employ such capital as may belong or accrue to said 
company in the purchase of public or other stock orin any other 
moneyed transactions or operations for the sole benefit of the 
said company, and in general the said company may transact all 
business usually performed by insurance companies, provided 
nothing herein contained shall give the said company banking 
privileges.”’ 

Later on the charter provided that if the company should re- 
ceive on deposit any bank notes and lend them, it should indorse 
them by the signature of its president and redeem them in specie 
in case the issuing bank should fail. 

Business began on the 13th of August, 1839, and, despite the 
apparent intention that no notes should be issued under the char- 
ter, the directors began immediately to issue certificates of deposit 
similar to bank notes, and continued this practice until 1852, when 
the general banking law of the State went into effect. Certificates 
of deposit amounting to $4,819 had been issued by March, 1840, 
and the certificates iticreased until they reached $34,028 on Jan- 
uary 10,1842. They were issued in denominations of $1, $3, $5, 
and $10, and soon found a wide circulation throughout Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, and Michigan. 

The total amount outstanding was at various dates as follows: 


IL. ss iil nl tas os cnieaidadadwmmcatnantoe seed beensaudeun $4, 028 
a ete oes cat ak buaeinassuhé otiusqus on ae 52.000 
I cnt a ad 100, 000 
November, 1845. ............. ee eee Z 250, 000 
SERB TCS ATR per a ea ea 300, 000 
I Be abet eens cnbéubecee 600, 000 
I ne la 
i ee tn giidtcmennaset 1, 470, 225 


The certificates were redeemed at par in specie at the parent 
office in Milwaukee, and at agencies in Chicago, Detroit, Buf- 
falo. Galena, Cincinnati, and St. Louis in New York exchange 
at the current rate. Several times during the decade 1840-1850 
concerted runs were made upon the bank with the avowed inten- 
tion of breaking it, if possible. The day after Thansgiving, 1849, 
some Chicago and Detroit bankers who had been collecting the 
notes for several weeks presented these notes at the main office of 
the bank in Milwaukee, circulating at the same time a report 
that specie payments had been suspended. The bank succeeded 
in redeeming every note without difficulty, and the various at- 
tacks on the institution in reality strengthened its position. 

When the law of 1852, entitled ‘‘An act to authorize banking,’’ 
was adopted in November, 1852, the Wisconsin Marine and Fire 
Insurance Company called in its certificates, redeemed them dol- 
lar for dollar, and reorganized as a State institution, adding the 
word ‘* bank’’ to its title. 

The money which had been provided by Smith and his associ- 
ates was always redeemable and was an elastic currency, there 
being no limit to the issues except the capacity to redeem. 
Within this limit all good paper was discounted, the notes issued 
in exchange being merely the notes of Smith himself, based upon 
the notes of the community, which in turn represented the sound, 
commercial assets of that community. It was an elastic currency 
whose volume was dependent upon the volume of business, redeem- 
able on demand because managed by a competent banker, and 
which was sound and solvent for the same reason. It did not 
depend upon legislation for safeguards, yet it enjoyed the full 
confidence of the community—a confidence which was never dis- 
appointed. 

MICHIGAN. 

Free banks were organized in Michigan under the general 
banking law of March 15, 1837. This act required that stock- 
holders should place securitiesin the hands of the auditor-general 
of the State for the full payment of all debts of the bank, includ- 
ing circulating notes. The securities required to be deposited 
were either the personal bonds of the stockholders or bonds and 
mortgages executed by them upon real estate within the State 
of equal value, exclusive of buildings. Thirty per cent of capital 
had to be paid in in specie before business could be undertaken. 

Under this law banks were started at random almost, and is- 
sued great quantities of notes, many of which did not circulate 
at all, being refused at any rate of discount. It was impossible 
to secure the redemption of the notes, and the circulation in Mich- 
igan shortly became so large that it averaged $125 to each family 
then in the State. The loans made were mostly to stockholders, 
who, as a rule, had already mortgaged their only security in order 
to start a bank. Atthe beginning of 1839 the bank commissioners 
estimated that at least a million dollars of notes of insolvent banks 
were in the hands of individuals. Most of the currency issued in 
this way became an absolute loss to the holders, 
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The great difficulty was, as usual, not with the kind of security re- 
quired for protecting the notes, but the lax way in which the law 
wasenforced. Had the law been strictly lived up to, the deposited 
securities being carefully valued and the specie regularly paid in, 
no banks would have existed, because the securities and specie 
could not have been obtained. The unconstitutionality of the 
free-banking law was announced by the supreme court of Michi- 
gan in 1844. The banks were held to be illegal institutions, their 
securities void, and the obligations they had undertaken worth- 
less. The result of this sweeping decision was simply to cause 
the absolute collapse of the whole banking mechanism, throwing 
the loss chiefly on the note holders of the bank and nullifying 
their claim upon the securities which had been deposited in the 
hands of the State auditor. A free-banking law similar to the | 
free-banking law of Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, and New York was 
adopted in 1858, and under it a considerable number of banks | 
were organized. 

Early banking in Michigan thus appears to have been con- 
ducted under such extraordinary conditions that no inferences of 
any sort (contrary to what is often supposed) can be drawn 
from it. 





ILLINOIS. 

A bank was chartered at Shawneetown as early as 1813, and 
was incorporated in 1816 as the Bank of Illinois, beginning busi- | 
ness on January 1, 1817. Its capitai stock was not to exceed | 
$300,000. one-third of which might be subscribed by the Territory. | 
it was to be permitted to begin business as soon as $50,000 had 
been subscribed and $10,000 had been paid in. Its liabilities, ex- 
clusive of deposits, were not to exceed twice the amount of its 
paid-up capital. Other banks were incorporated on January 9, 
1818. One of these was the Bank of Edwardsville, which was | 
also to have a capital stock of $300,000, one-third to be subscribed 
by the State. 

It was the only reputable institution chartered under that act. 
It and its predecessor, the Shawneetown bank, succeeded in 
doing a considerable business, becoming depositories of Fed- 
eral funds. The Edwardsville bank, however, failed in 1820, 
after the close of the period of inflation and speculation, which | 
culminated in the crisis of 1819. Its companion bank continued 
to do business until it was forced to close in 1823. In 1819 the 
combined circulation of Illinois banks was $52,021, while their 
specie on hand was $74,715. They had issued and redeemed their | 
notes on demand as required by their charters, which compelled 
payment of the notes at sight in specie under a penalty of 12 per 
cent per annum on the notes defaulted from the time of the 
failure until the obligations were paid. 

It thus appears that the first system inaugurated in Illinois was | 
one for banking on commercial assets, with a comparatively free 
issue of notes. The banks succeeded in managing the issue of 
notes successfully, as appears from the statement just made con- 
cerning the volume of their circulation as compared with the 
amount of specieon hand. Their failure was due not to the fact | 
that they issued notes secured only by commercial assets, but 
simply to general bad conditions in the financial world. As Mr. 
C. H. Garnett says, ** these banks had been perhaps as successful 
and useful to the community as any banking institutions could 
have been at that time.”’ 

In 1821 a bank known as “‘ The President, Directors, and Com- 
pany of the State Bank of Illinois’’ was chartered. It was to 
have a capital of $500,000 for ten years and was to have four 
branches. Three hundred thousand dollars of notes of denomi- 
nations not greater than $20 nor less than $1 were to be issued. 
The notes were to bear interest at the rate of 2 per cent per an- 
num and were payable for salaries of State officers and receivable | 
for all debts due the bank. The bank had no real capital, except 
the cost of printing the notes, which was appropriated from the 
State treasury. It goes without saying that the history of the 
bank thus incorporated v a record of unfortunate experiences 
and financial difficulties. 

In 1835 another act incorporating the “‘ president, directors, and | 
company of the State Bank of Illinois’? was passed. The capital 
was to be $1,500,000, which might be increased by individual sub- 
acription by an amount not exceeding $1,000,000 and business 
might be commenced as soon as $250.000 in specie was subscribed. 
The State might subscribe $100,000 whenever the legislature 
thought that the condition of the treasury justified such a step. 
The bank was to continue twenty-five years. It could issue notes 
to the extent of two and one-half times its capital stock, exclusive 
of deposits, and could loan and discount to three times the amount | 
of such stock. In case it should refuse for ten days to redeem 
any of its notes and specie its charter was to be forfeited, and 
damages assessed to the holder of the notes at the rate of 10 per 
cent from the time the notes were presented until they were 
paid. Notes below $5 were not to be issued. 

The fact that some reasonable restrictions had been placed upon | 
the operations of the State bank and that it was to be a real and ' 


"ae 
ao 


| held large quantities of State bonds. 


| proceeds. 


| gone into liquidation in a solvent condition, and one, having fa! 


| and its securities advertised. 


bona fide institution ought to have resulted in a prosperous career 
for it, and would undoubtedly have done so had it not allowed 
itself to be drawn into various forms of bad banking. It became 
involved in'a commercial contest between two rival cities, and had 


to be helped out 7 permission to increase its stock. Then under 
the stimulus of the passion for public improvements the bank 
again became involved in unwise real-estate loans, and was en- 
tangled with the State by the latter’s subscribing for a block of 
shares. Inconsequence of these various operations the institution 
finally failed, and its failure was followed by the failure of ya- 
rious other banks, leaving the State flooded with depreciated note 
currency. 

This is the famous Illinois experience with so-called “asset cur- 
rency,’’ of which so much has been said by those who favor bond 


| security as a protection against unsound banking and overissue 


of notes. From what has already been said it will be apparent 


| that in the case of the Illinois banks the usual trouble was not 


the overissue of notes in proportion to their nominal capital, but 
the fact that this capital never really existed, and that they held 
little or no specie to back the paper they put out. Of course, it 
could not be expected that banks which were engaged in real- 
estate transactions at fictitious values and in promoting foolish 
schemes of internal improvement could be successful. When : 
they failed, their notes naturally became a loss to their holders, 
just as in the case of the other liabilities. 

It should be remembered, however. that even had they deposited 
bonds issued by the State in which they were located the notes 
would have been practically no better than they were under the 
system actually followed, for at the time when difficulties were 
worst Illinois bonds were selling on the market for only 14 cents 
onthe dollar. The credit of the bank notes was most of the time 
considerably superior to that of the State. Moreover, the banks 
It could scarcely have been 
expected that institutions which went into operation practically 
without capital or specie should be able to buy United States 
bonds and do a banking business on legitimate lines vastly supe- 


| rior to the general business of the communities in which they 


were located. 

An act to establish a general system of banking modeled after 
the New York system was passed by Illinois in 1851. It pro- 
vided that any number of persons might form a banking associa- 
tion upon depositing with the auditor at least $50,000 of United 
States stocks on which full interest was annually paid, or Illinois 
stocks valued at 20 per cent less than they had been sold for in 
New York for six months previous, no stock to be valued above 
its par-value or its market value at the time of deposit. The 
persons making the deposit were to receive from the auditor 


| notes of denominations above $1 to an amount equal in value to 


the stock deposited. 

The issue of notes by the auditor in excess of the amount of 
stocks deposited was forbidden under heavy penalties, and stock- 
holders or creditors to the amount of $3,000 or more might at any 


| time apply to the circuit court for a judicial examination of the 
| bank. The auditor was to deliver to the bankers an amount of de- 
posited stocks equal to the amount of any notes returned to him 


for cancellation. Notes were redeemable only at the bank where 
issued. When any bank refused to pay its notes on demand, the 
auditor was to sell the pledged bonds at auction in New York, 
and pay the notes, with 124 per cent interest as damages, from the 
The bank was to be prohibited from exercising further 
banking privileges; its assets were to be taken by a receiver and 
applied, first to the redemption of notes, second to the payment 


| of other indebtedness, and third to the payment of stockholders. 


If the stocks and other effects of the bank were insufficient to re- 
deem its notes, the stockholders were to be liable in their private 
capacity to the amount of their shares. A board of three com- 


| missioners was provided for who were to examine the banks an- 


nually and inspect the securities held by the auditor. If any of 


these had depreciated, additional security was to be required. 


The officers of each bank were to make quarterly statements of 
the condition of the bank to the auditor. A bank might go into 
voluntary liquidation, after redeeming 90 per cent of its notes 
and depositing specie for the remainder. ee 
Under this law, passed and finally approved at an election 10 
November, 1851, 17 banks were started within a year, with acir- 
culation of $1,851,788. The stocks deposited with the auditor to 
secure circulation were for the most part bonds issued by local 
improvement companies. A few bonds of neighboring States 
were also deposited. In 1854, according to the report of the au- 
ditor, the number of banks had increased to 33, two of which nae 
Let 
laced in the hands of a receiver 


he bonds then on deposit wer - 


to redeem its notes, had been 


at par except those of California (estimated at 80 per cent) an 
those of Illinois (estimated at 50 per cent). : ‘ 
The system of redemption here in vogue was merely that 0 
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| 
redeeming at the home office in specie, leaving the notes to circu- 
late and gain what acceptation they could by being received at 
other institutions upon such terms as those other banks saw fit 
to accord them. Under this plan the following note issues were 
kept in circulation and the following reserve of specie was held to 
back them: 


Specie and circulation of Illinois banks. 

















Year. Circulation. Specie. 
j | 
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This showing speaks for itself and emphasizes the failure of a 
mere bond deposit requirement to assure sound banking. 

Notwithstanding the requirement to keep bonds on deposit, the 
system seemed to be able to endure only while commercial pros- 
perity lasted. In fact, whatever success was attained by the 
banks of Illinois, under the bond-deposit system, came in conse- 
quence of the sudden improvement of the business situation about 
the time that this system went into effect. When the crisis of 
1857 came on, the securities deposited began to decline, and it was 
necessary to call on the banks to put up margins to bring the 
value of their securities up to par of notes outstanding. This 
resulted ina refusal on the part of some banks to respond. More 
went out of business. 

The formation of new banks was discouraged and practically 
ceased. The State had gradually become filled with ‘* wild-cat’’ 
money. which came, it is true, largely from other States, but 
much of which was issued by IJinois banks located in inaccessi- | 
ble places where redemption could not be required. Although | 
locating banks in such places was forbidden by law, it continued 
and the institutions went on issuing currency. Still in 1860 there 
were 110 banks organized under the general law, with a circula- 
tion outstanding amounting to $11,320,694, while the securities 
behind it were $11,336,423. 

An analysis of the conditions of banking in DIlinois during the 
years just prior to the war shows that the greater measure of 
success enjoyed by the bond security system, small as it was, was 
due not to the bonds deposited, but to the greater care exercised 
in enforcing safeguards which had been worked out in the course 
of experience with banking during the earlier period. 

LOUISIANA. 


The Bank of Louisiana was chartered with a capital of $4,000,000, 
one-half of which was subscribed by the State. The State’s sub- | 
scription was paid by the issue of 5 per cent bonds, authorized at 
the rate of $100 in bonds for every $83.50 of stock, payable at in- 
tervals of from ten to twenty-five years from their date. These | 
were to be sold by the bank for specie. In 1826 the general as- 
sembly of Louisiana indicated its dissatisfaction with the methods 
of controlling the bank and the delay in declaring dividends and 
insisted upon the declaration of the dividend upon the State stock 
at least. In 1827 the profits accruing to the State were sufficient 
to permit $300,931 of the bonds to be called in and paid. In 1844 
the State treasury received authority to sell 12,000 shares of the 
stock of the Bank of Louisiana in order to raise funds to pay the 
bonds, $1,200,000 falling due in 1844 and 1849. The bank itself 
purchased the bonds and redeemed them punctually, while the 
remainder of the State stock was also ordered sold in 1844 in order 
to meet other bonds which were falling due. 

: Lhe 1 nion Bank of Louisiana was incorporated in 1832 with a 
apit al of $7 :000,000. The institution was established on the same 
‘sis as the Union banks of Florida and Mississippi. The sub- 
cribers of the stock paid in nothing, but merely gave a mortgage 
‘? cover the amount of their subscriptions, the actual capital 


peing derived from the proceeds of $7,000,000 in bonds issued by 
he tate for that purpose, Every stockholder might borrow from | 


he me one-half the face of his shares and the State had 


tion fete t eotrOW $500,000. Like all such banks, this institu- | 
+ tae ae the crash coming in 1842, with assets in such shape 
iat the collection of anything from them was slow and difficult. 


| but restricted these loans to the bank’s capital. 


The bank known as the Citizens’ Bank was also established 


| with the aid of bonds issued by the State, which furnished the 


actual capital, while stockholders secured their subscriptions by 
mortgages on real estate. Other similar banks were organized. 
All these institutions issued notes in considerable amounts, but 
not sufficient is known concerning them to draw any conclusions 
as to the wisdom of the policy pursued by them. 
Notwithstanding the bad principles upon which these banks 
were organized, they did not issue notes which, so far as the ab- 


| solute amount or the amount considered relatively to capital 


stock are concerned, seem to have been excessive. Thus in 1835 


| the State Bank of Louisiana had in circulation $751.987 of notes. 


In 1837 this changed to $841,190; in 1838 to $141,742. In 1839 there 
were $292,722 of notes outstanding, while the circulation of the 
Union Bank at the same date was $638,470, and that of the Citi- 
zens’ Bank $428,450. In1840 the State Bank had $261,747 of notes 
outstanding, the Union Bank $964,630, and the Citizens’ Bank 
$308,725. 

The experience of the State was in general more favorable in 
connection with banking than that of most of the other Southern 
States which allowed themselves to become entangled in the busi- 
ness. Nevertheless the conviction became strong that the State 
was not a suitable agency to carry on business enterprises of this 
kind, and this impression prevailed to such an extent that in 1852 
the State constitution finally prohibited the further undertaking 
of banking enterprises by the provision that ‘‘ the State shall not 
subscribe for the stock of, nor make a loan to, nor pledge its faith 
for the benefit of any corporation or joint-stock company created 
or established for banking purposes.’’ In fact the experience of 
earlier years was so instructive that when the State in 1842 passed 
a general bank act the legislation adopted included most of the 
safeguards which had been worked out in other States and was 
as thorough and complete a banking law as existed in the country. 
This general bank act passed in 1842 required a specie reserve 
equal to one-third of all liabilities to the public. For the other 
two-thirds of its liabilities an equal amount of ninety-day com- 
mercial paper was to be held. Notes were to be paid at maturity, 
and if not paid the account of the borrower was to be closed. No 
bank was to pay out the notes of other banks. All banks were 
to pay their balances to each other in specie at the end of each 
week, and were not to buy their own shares or lend on their own 
shares more than 30 per cent of the market value thereof. The 


| bank act allowed some loans to be made on mortgage security, 


None of the 
Louisiana banks suspended in the panic of 1857. thus constitut- 
ing a brilliant exception to the general condition prevailing 
throughout the country. Notwithstanding the fact that no bond 
deposit was required and no limit set to the issue of circulating 
notes, except that arising out of the specie-reserve requirement 
already referred to, the notes were not overissued. being amply 
protected by the wise provisions of the law. By 1560 Louisiana 
stood fourth in banking capital among the different States of the 
Union and second in specie holdings. 

It thus appears that in one sense the experience of Louisiana 
was analogous to that of the New England States, inasmuch as it 
resulted in developing a thoroughly sound and satisfactory system 
of banking under which banks were established and did business 
in a perfectly safe and conservative way. In fact, the experience 
of the New England States, Louisiana, South Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia may alone be taken as establishing conclusively the possi- 
bility of conducting a sound and scientific banking system under 
rigid laws without any special note security. 

KENTUCKY. 

The Bank of the Commonwealth of the State of Kentucky, with 
a capital of $2,000,000 and branches in each judicial district, was 
chartered November 29, 1820. It was authorized to issue notes 
to one and a half times the amount of its capital, or $3,000,000 in 
all. The ‘‘ public faith’? was pledged for the redemption of the 
notes and a guaranty fund was established by setting aside cer- 
tain State bonds. The notes were not a legal tender, but were 
payable and receivable for all public debts, dues, and taxes. 
Loans to single individuals were limited to $2,000. 

Notwithstanding the close relationship between the bank and 
the State, and the fact that the public faith and credit and a cer- 
tain number of State bonds were pledged for the redemption of 


| circulation, it was not very long before the notes of the bank fell 


to 624 cents on the dollar. They reached this figure by March 22, 


| 1822, and continued to fall until they passed at a small fraction of 
| their face value. 
| tion, and it was doubted whether the notes of the institution were 


The bank was considerably hampered by litiga- 


not such as are forbidden by that clause of the Constitution of 


| the United States which forbids States to emit bills of credit. 


Ultimately, although the Supreme Court of the United States 
held that the notes were not bills of credit of the State, the insti- 


| tution had to be placed in liquidation, and thus the aid extended 
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by the State did not preserve the bank and its notes from becom- 
ing unacceptable to the people. 

Another institution, entitled the Bank of Kentucky, with a 
capital of $5,000,000, was chartered during the legislative session 
of 1833 to 1834, and, during the same session, the so-called Northern 
Bank of Kentucky, with a capital of $3,000,000, and the Bank of | 


Louisville, with a capital of $5,000,000,were also chartered. This 
made $13,000,000 of possible capital in all, but the actual paid-in 
capital never aggregated more than $9,030,000. The Bank of 
Kentucky was to have six branches, and $1,000,000 of its capital 
was to be paid by the State in 5 per cent bonds. One million 
dollars additional was to be made up from the accumulation of 
annual dividends. 


These banks all shared in the distribution of surplus revenue | 


among the banks of the States, and shared, too, in the depression 
which followed. They were obliged to suspend specie payments 
in 1837, notwithstanding that they had $1,900,000 in specie against 
$3,300,000 of circulating notes outstanding. Most of the banks 
resumed specie payments, but again suspended in October. An- 
other suspension took place in 1839, but resumption came again 
in 1842. Thus the institutions went through practically the same 
vicissitudes as all other banks of the period. 

Among the three large banks chartered by the legislsture of 
1834 the only one still in operation at the present time is the Bank 
of Kentucky. The Northern Bank of Kentucky went into liq- 
uidation a few years ago, andthe Bank of Louisville was merged 
in the Southern National Bank. The circulating notes of the 
Bank of Kentucky circulated not only throughout the State, 
but were found in Pittsburg, Wheeling, Cincinnati, and partly 
throughout Indiana. 
a tendency to return to the parent bank for redemption in specie 
or Eastern funds, and this necessitated keeping the resources of 
the bank in an available condition. It had been provided in sec- 
tion 4 of the charter of the Bank of Kentucky, and by similar 
regulations in the charters of other banks, that these institutions 
were not to owe an amount exceeding twice the paid-in capital, 
exclusive of sums due on deposit. 

In May, 1837, the circulation of the principal bank was $2,430,- 
000 and that of the branches $1,505,000. As has been seen, even 
at the time of suspension the banks of Kentucky combined had 
about $1,900,000 in specie against $3,000,000 of circulating notes. 
After the period of suspension and resumption which terminated 
in 1842 the bank continued to be successful down to the time of 
the civil war, redeeming its notes on demand and experiencing 
great prosperity. So conservatively were they managed that 
none of them were injured even by the crisis of 1857, but all con- 
tinued to pay specie even after the suspension of the New York 
banks had taken place. 


It constantly appeared that the notes had | 


Thus the experience of Kentucky shows that the institutions | 


of that State without provisions for bond deposit were quite as 
successful as the generality of banks throughout the United 
States, the solvency of the institutions and the redeemability of 


their notes being maintained without special deposits of securi- | 


ties to protect circulation. 
TENNESSEE. 


yas conducted in the usual way at 
that early date, i. e., under very slender restrictions. In 1807 
the first bank (the Nashville Bank) was established. For some 
time this institution was successfully carried on and its notes en- 
joyed a fair degree of credit. Other banks were established from 
time to time, but in 1819, during the commercial difficulties, had 
to suspend specie payments. At that time there were outstand- 
ing about $893,129 of notes, while specie on hand was $343,884. 
The suspension of specie payments resulted in a heavy deprecia- 
tion, while the notes of sound banks outside the State were at a 
corresponding premium. 

In 1811 a bank entitled ‘*‘ The President, Directors, and Company 
of the Bank of the State of Tennessee’’ was chartered, the State 
holding $20,000 out of a total capital of $400,000. By this time 
the wisdom of some limitation on note issues had been learned, 
and denominations below $5 were forbidden. From time to time 
bank failures occurred, and between 1811 and 1830 a total of 

2,229,782 of bank capital had either failed or retired from 
business. 

A bank of the State of Tennessee was chartered in 1820. By 
this time still further restrictive ideas had grown up. The capi- 
tal was $1,000,000, but notes of not less than $5 nor more than 
3100, and not exceeding a total of $500,000, were permitted. 
Branches or agencies were established, and under certain restric- 
tions real estate loans were permitted to be made. The bank was 
made an official depository, and it might have been expected that 
it would succeed. Real estate loans, however, seem to have been 
a source of disastrous weakness in the bank, and owing to these 
and dishonesty on the part of the cashier the institution was 
finally abolished in 1832. 


. 


Early banking in Tennessee 


These unfortunate experiences led to much sounder ideas on 
banking, both among members of the legislature and private in- 
dividuals. It became recognized that restrictive legislation was 
necessary and that the business of banking must be conducted 
only on the basis of quick assets, and in a strictly solvent and 
legitimate way. On these principles the Union Bank of Tennes- 
see was chartered by the legislature October 18, 1832, the capital 
stock being limited to $3,000,000, of which $500,000 was sub- 
scribed by the State. This State subscription was paid, as usual. 
in State bonds, which were issued to the bank and sold by it. 
The bank covenanted with the State to pay into the State treasury 
one-half of 1 per cent a year on its capital stock as a bonus. 
Notes issued by the hank were to be received by the State in pay- 
ment of taxes and all debits due. This institution continued in 
operation until 1865, redeeming its notes regularly until it went 
into liquidation in that year. Notwithstanding the fact that no 
special security for its note issues had been required, and not- 
withstanding that there was no limitation on the amount of notes 
which could be issued, it was one of the most useful and profit- 
able financial institutions in the country, and its five branches 
succeededin meeting the needs of the communities in which they 
were located in a perfectly satisfactory way. y 

A third State bank, entitled the Bank of Tennessee, was char- 
tered by act of the legislature January 19, 1838. The faith and 
credit of the State were pledged to support it, and $2,500,000 of 
6 per cent thirty-year State bonds were ordered sold for its bene- 
fit at not less than par. Besides these bonds, the capital was to 
be made up to $5,000,000 from the common school fund, the sales of 
certain land, and the State’s surplus revenue. As a matter 
of fact, only about $2,073,355 was actually realized for the capital 
from the different sources already mentioned. Notwithstanding 
this start, so unfavorable in some respects, the earlier part of the 
bank’s career was fairly successful and profitable. Its notes, like 
those of the Union Bank and the Planters’ Bank of Tennessee, 
passed current at par throughout the State, and an arrangement 
was made at Nashville whereby the notes of the Bank of Ten- 
nessee and its branches were redeemed at the parent bank in that 
place. The branches were situated in out of the way places, and 
at first notes were made payable at these branches, and in dis- 
counting paper branch notes were usually paid out, under the 
supposition that the notes issued would not reach the branches 
for redemption before the maturity of the paper. In spite of 
some minor irregularities and unwise policies of this sort, the 
earlier bank misery was now over for the time, and a prosperous 
period of sound banking set in and lasted during the decade from 
1843-1852. A thorough redemption system was put into opera- 
tion by several of the banks and resulted in maintaining their 
notes at par throughout the State. 

Unfortunately, this successful condition of affairs was broken 
in upon by the determination of the legislature to pass a free 
banking law. This was done during the session of 1851-1852 and 
far from improving thecurrency by the issue of notes based upon 
bonds and presumably more secure than those issued under the 
| former plan, it resulted in a thorough disorganization of the cur- 
rency and banking system of the State. This law was closely 
copied from the New York free banking law, but under it a con- 
siderable number of banks based on fictitious capital were organ- 
ized, and an immense redundancy of currency occurred. Gov. 
Andrew Johnson in 1853 condemned this system of banking on 
bond deposit, and in his message of 1855-1857 he repeated his 
suggestions of 1853, with the further recommendation that the 
Bank of Tennessee should be put into liquidation and its affairs 
closed as early as possible. The free banking system, with notes 
based on the deposit of bonds, had its effect in producing the panic 
of 1857, at which time nearly all the banks of Tennessee suspended 
specie payment and proceeded to curtail their business until 1961 
when war necessities led the legislature to pass a law compelling 
banks to increase their circulating medium. The circulation of 
the Bank of Tennessee, which was $1,313,728 in 1861, expanded to 
$4.710,666 in 1862. el 

No conclusions concerning the relative advantages of the differ- 
ent modes of banking in vogue in the State of Tennessee can be 
drawn from the experience during the civil war. Conditions were 
then so disturbed that it would be absurd to expect any institunon 
to operate successfully, no matter on what system it might be or- 
ganized. The various banks which continued in existence a! the 
close of the war found themselves operating under new condi- 
tions after the war was over, and many of them went into liqul 
dation as a consequence either of losses during the war or of a 
effect of the national banking system upon them. The perioe 
during which any inferences concerning the goodness of the notes 
can be drawn, of course closes with the opening of the war, - 
it appears that there was certainly no superiority to be attribute d 
to the bond-secured bank notes of the earlier day. In fact, the 
wild-cat notes which circulated in Tennessee were practically 4 
'‘ of them issued on the basis of bond security. 





— 


MISSISSIPPI. 

The Bank of Mississippi was chartered by the Territorial legis- 
lature December 28, 1809. It had a capital stock of $500,000, 
100,000 of which was paidup. The issues of notes were restricted 
to three times the amount of its capital stock, its control was 
yested in a board of 18 directors, elected by the stockholders, 


and the directors were made individually liable for any excess of | 


notes over the prescribed amount. In 1818 it was furthermore 
subscribe one-fourth of the capital stock and should appoint 5 
of the 16 directors, that the capital should be $300,000, and that 
the bank should furnish the State with a monthly statement of 
its condition and allow the governor the right to frequently in- 
spect the books. The notes were made a legal tender and were 
civen a monopoly of circulation. In 1831 the capital amounted to 
1.048.500, the notes to $451,040, the deposits to $209,127, and the 
State debt to the bank to $962,823. Throughout the whole his- 
tory of the institution the bank had an honorable career, fulfilled 
its whole duty to the State, redeemed ifs notes regularly, and 
finally went into liquidation in a perfectly legitimate way, reim- 
pursing its stockholders and redeeming its notes in full. 

During the existence of the Bank of Mississippi and after the 
expiration of its charter various other institutions were put into 
operativn, some by State aid and others without it. The history 
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and experiences of all these institutions are fragmentary and | 


little can be learned about their work. Banking in Mississippi 
and in some other parts of the Union was then carried on subject 
to sich loose and general regulations that nothing can be said 
with accuracy concerning its history, save in the case of certain 
institutions. 

The Mississippi Union Bank, with a capital of $15,500,000 to be 
raised by loan, was incorporated in 1837, The main features of 
the charter of the bank were that only citizens of Mississippi and 
owners of real estate situated in Mississippi were e1titled to be- 
come stockholders. They were bound to give mortgages on their 
plantations and real estate and negroes to the amount of their 
stock, which would entitle them to borrow of the bank one-half 
the amount of their stock on twelve months’ time at 7 per cent, 
and at the end of twelve months to renew their notes for twelve 
months longer during the space of eight years, provided they 
should pay at the end of each renewal all accrued interest and 
one-eighth of the principal. 
was required to be loaned on mortgages. Books of subscription 
were to be opened at every county seat in the State, and commis- 
sioners were to receive applications and mortgage papers for loans 
to be deposited with the banks. 

To facilitate the bank’s obtaining the $15,500,000 loan the faith of 
the State was pledged for the capital and interest, and it was pro- 
vided that $15,500,000 of Mississippi State 5 per cent gold bonds, 
made payable to the order of the Mississippi Union Bank, signed 
by the governor and countersigned by the treasurer of the State 
under the seal of the State, should be delivered tothe bank. This 
charter was reenacted in the following legislature (1838), and a 
supplementary bill was passed requiring the governor of the State, 
as soon as the books of subscription of the bank were opened, to 
subscribe for 50,000 shares of the capital stock on behalf of the 
State, paying for them out of the proceeds of $5,000,000 semi- 
annual 5 per cent State bonds, which the governor was required 
to execute and deliver to the bank. 

The charter of the bank further provided that the bonds should 
not be sold at less than par. They were disposed of in the East 
to Nicholas Biddle, but probably did not bring quite par. Rates 
of exchange were such, however, that the total amount realized 
for the bank was more than par, when the 
Jackson, Miss. The bank almost immediately issued $2,450,000 
of post notes, payable August 1, 1839, and $3,479,590 due in 1840, 
and $300,000 demand circulation. Loans were made freely on in- 
adequate security. Another $5,000,000 of State bonds was issued 
in the summer of 1839 but could not be sold. The post notes of 
the bank at once went to a discount, and the same occurred in 
the case of its demand circulation. Eighteen months after it had 
been launched it had on hand only $4,349 in specie, while its de- 
mand liabilities were $3,034,154. The stock eventually became 
wi irthless, The notes were not redeemed. 

By act of the legislature passed February 20, 1840, all banks 
were required from and after April 1 of that year to pay specie 
at their counters for all their notes and liabilities then due of the 
denomination of $5 and under, and from and after July 1 for 
those of $10, and after January 1, 1841, to pay specie on all their 
notes and other liabilities, while it was made the duty of the gov- 
ernor to make proclamation of forfeiture of all banking powers 
and privileges of those banks failing to pay specie on their notes 
rg those dates. These provisions for redemption resulted in 
; 1¢ forfeiture of the*charters of nine banks which were unable 
© .ive up to the requirements,. while seven other banks failed to 
comply with'the requirement for specie payment in all cases and 


Two-thirds of the capital of the bank | 











| 25, 1837. 
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only five were reported as complying. Bank paper circulated at 


| different rates on its merit and in some instances was only worth 
| 24 cents on the dollar. 


The banks of the State continued to have a checkered existence 
throughout the years prior to the civil war. Very often they had 
little specie, and their credit was exceedingly poor. It should be 
remembered, however, that the reason for the difficulties in Mis- 


| Sissippi and some other Southern States, of which so much is said 
provided that there should be 16 directors, that the State should 


by those who complain of the dangers involved in a bank-note 


| currency, lay in the ideas regarding the effect of charters and 


banking operations, and the ignorance of the proper basis for 
banking. Thus, in Mississippi there were about as many un- 


| chartered as there were chartered banks, while most of them 


were founded upon real-estate holdings, the idea being that bank- 
ing methods were chiefly designed to turn real estate into a circu- 
lating medium. In.those institutions like the Bank of Missis- 
sippi, which were carried on upon legitimate lines, none of the 
tendency to unsoundness and depreciation of currency appeared, 
in spite of the fact that there were no more special pledges be- 
hind the notes of such institutions than there were behind those 
of the badly managed and badly organized banks. 

Maj. R. W. Millsaps, president of the Capital State Bank of 


| Jackson, explains the failure of the early efforts of banking in 


Mississippi as follows: ‘‘ The enormous capital authorized. with 
privileges of emitting two or three dollars in paper to one dollar 
of paid-up capital, and the payment of capital in stock notes in- 
stead of specie, weighed down with onerous obligations to make 
long loans to the people of one-half or more of their capital at a 
low rate of interest and subject to renewal, were elements of 
weakness. 

** Throughout all the Union at this time an epidemic prevailed 
that everybody could be made rich and the country made pros- 
perous by means of paper money. Especially was this the case 
in the Western and Southwestern States.’’ 


VIRGINIA. 


The first important system of banking in Virginia was modeled 
on the old Scotch plan. About half a dozen banks, with nu- 
merous branches, were authorized, and the legislation by which 
they were governed was substantially the basis of the laws on 
banking subsequently enacted. The Bankof Virginia, which was 
first to be chartered, in 1804, had a capital stock of $1,500,000. 
It was to be permitted to hold real estate and other property up 
to $3,500,000. ‘‘ The total amount of notes thrown into circula- 
tion by the bank, together with the debt, were restricted to 
$4,500,000 over and above the number then actually deposited in 
the bank.’’ This wasan issue of three for one on the cash capital. 

As a matter of fact, the Bank of Virginia and five other banks 
chartered under the same act and on the same principles seldom 
issued notes up to the full amount permitted them. They were 
not allowed to buy any public stock except theirown. Their rate 
of discount was limited to six per cent and they were not per- 
mitted to loan money toany State or government except by special 
act. Moreover, the directors were made liable for any loss due 
to excess of issues. Their notes were receivable for all payments 
to the State and all idle public money was deposited with them. 
The State had subscribed $300,000 to the capital stock of the Bank 
of Virginia and borrowed it back at 4 per cent. Notes of less 
than $5 were prohibited. 

In the case of all these banks the branches issued their own 
notes and really became complete independent banks. The notes 
circulated very widely, and notwithstanding that there were no 


| special securities behind them except the general assets of the 
roceeds arrived at | 


bank, and despite the fact that no special reserve was required, 
they maintained their hold on public confidence and enjoyed a 
high credit. The character of the operations of the branches 
may be understood from what was done by one of the branches 
of the Farmers’ Bank of Virginia at Blacksburg. 

This branch, with a capital of $60,000 and a surplus of $50.000— 
in other words, $110,000 of resources—kept notes outstanding to 
the amount of $146,274 and held only about $30,000 of specie 
against the notes. , It had only $7,042 in deposits. Thus the 


| Blacksburg branch, which was merely a typical example of the 


kind of banks then operating throughout the State, practically 
performed the same sort of function as did the State Bank of In- 
diana. It was a pure bank of issue, operating in a community 
which required its credit accommodations in the form of cur- 
rency rather than in that of deposits. The6 banks operating under 
special charters had a total of 41 branches. 

A new period opened with a general banking law passed March 
This was a law for the establishment of banks of issue 
based upon State bonds or the bonds of improvement companies 
guaranteed by the State. It also provided for banks of deposit 
and discount. According to this law, the total amount of the cur- 
rency of the banks was never to exceed five times the amount of 
coin on hand, and in case the coin was reduced below one-fifth of 
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the circulation banks were required to stop discounts until the 
ratio was restored. Some of these banks actually issued as high 
as eight toone. Notwithstanding this, there was not a bank fail- 
ure in Virginia prior to the war that caused the loss of a single 
dollar upon its notes. The notes were, in fact, at a discount of 
only one-fourth of 1 per cent in New York. 

Under the free-banking act of 1837 bonds of the State, or guar- 
anteed 6 per cent securities, were deposited with the State treasury 
to the amount of the capital. The bank was then authorized to 
issue notes to the full amount of stock guaranteed, of any de- 
nomination not under $5. The notes were countersigned by the 
State treasurer and had printed across their face the words ‘‘ Se- 
cured by pledge of State securities.’’ In the charter of the Bank 
of the Old Dominion, an institution fairly representative of this 
class of banks, it was provided that there should be a ‘‘ contingent 
fund.’’ This was to amount to 5 per cent of the cash capital, and 
was to be held in the vaults in order to meet any losses on the 
notes. The free banks were in general well managed and their 
issues enjoyed a wide circulation and high credit prior to the war. 

From 1837 to 1860 about $10,000,000 of notes were, on the aver- 
age, kept in circulation without loss to the holders. In spite of 


a brief suspension during the panic of 1857 the banks continued | 


to do business, resuming specie payments in 1858 and redeeming 
their notes until the war opened. The following statement gives 
a survey of the resources and liabilities of the banks of Virginia 
on January 1, 1860: 


RESOURCES. | LIABILITIES. 


j 
Loans and discounts --..... RS pe | A eee $16, 005, 156 
al tlt 3, 584,079 | Circulation ................ 9, 812, 197 
ee Ee eee Ct 
Other investments --__- 433,423 | Due other banks -......-.. 1, 138, 827 


Due by other banks...“.. 2,756,047 | Other liabilities 84, 600 


Notes of other banks---.... 1, 204, 093 | 
aE. Set 229, 838 | 


2, 943, 652 | 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

John Jay Knox, speaking of the first experience with banking 
in South Carolina, says: 


Specie 


“The first era of banking in the new State of South Carolina | 


was in 1792, when the Bank of South Carolina was chartered by 








| 
Year. Title of bank. | Capital. 
ee Bank of South Carolina_.............-- | $1,000,000 | 
|, _ ee eee MIEN Aids sccnciimaneal bbaiech edd 1,000,000 
asics anita anapinennaamed yee RE aS ws cence Ne | 1,000,000 
TITIIL., in6 ning glbineieiaaiins Planters and Mechanics’ Bank -__.....- | 1,000,000 
1812 5,000, 000 


SU I imei imeem 





‘* These banks were all located in Charleston, which was at that 
time the capital of South Carolina. The banks were ably and 
honestly managed by the best merchants and bankers of Charles- 
ton. Of the large amount of money deposited in those banks and 
the vast issues of currency not a dollar was lost until the civil 
war of 1561.”’ 

** The State bank system in the Southern States before the war,’’ 
says Mr. Knox, ‘* was popular and as perfect as anything could 
be ontside of national banks. The laws regulating banks in 
South Carolina gave satisfaction throughout the country, afford- 
ing as they did a sound currency and ample accommodation to 
the people. * * * The majority of the banks of South Caro- 
lina were located in Charleston. They were banks of issue and 
were all specie paying.”’ 

Some of the South Carolina bank notes, in fact, circulated all 
over the United States, and even in Europe under certain circum- 
stances. The banking legislation of South Carolina was based 
entirely upon the principle of note issue secured only by the gen- 
eral commercial assets of the bank, and the success of its system 
was due solely to the good management enjoyed by the banks 
from the outset. The ultimate difficulties into which the South 
Carolina banks fell during the civil war were due to the necessi- 
ties of the time and the large issue of notes which they were com- 
pelled to loan to the Confederate Government. 

The Bank of Charleston was chartered in 1834 with a capital of 
$3,000,000, and succeeded to the business of the branch bank of 
the United States then about to go out of business. It was not 
long before the bank was regarded in Europe as one of the fore- 
most institutions in the United States, and by its aid the trade of 
South Carolina and nearly all of the Southern States was greatly 
advantaged. At the outset of the civil war the notes of this in- 
stitution circulated in every one of the States of the Union, and 
the bank was able to survive the war and pay all of its depositors 
and note holders in full. 

When the war opened there were in all 22 State banks with an 





aggregate capital of $18,000,000, a circulation of $10,000,000, and 
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the State legislature. * * * Five banks were chartered, viz: | 








deposits of $12,000,000. Notabank failure had occurred in South 
Carolina since the close of the Revolutionary war. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


The State Bank of North Carolina was established by an act 
passed in 1810. The capital was $1,600,000, and it was to begin 
business with one head office and six branch banks. Stock to the 
amount of $250,000 was reserved for the State itself. Only $200,000 
in specie were paid in at the time the bank started in business, 
yet for a time the institution was prosperous, so much so that 


during the war of 1812 the notes of North Carolina banks, and 


among them those of the State bank, bore a premium of 4 per cent 


in Philadelphia. The general management was bad, and the notes 

were largely overissued. In 1818 for every dollar of specie on 
hand the bank had $12 of notes in circulation. A general state- 
| ment for all the North Carolina banks about June, 1819, shows 
| that although there were $1,640,085 in notes outstanding, only 
$157,147 of specie was actually on hand in the vaults. The evils 
of the situation did not lie in the character of the safeguards con- 
cerning notes, but in the general laxity of the ideas then existing 
concerning the payment of capital stock and the conditions under 
which banks should do business generally. 

In 1814 some banks which had previously been chartered by 
special act had their charters extended, and profiting by the un- 
fortunate experience of the past few years some restrictions were 
placed by the assembly upon the general business of banking. 
No notes below $1 were to be issued and acertain amount of tax- 
| ation was to be levied on stockholders. Whatever wisdom there 
| was in these provisions was, however, offset by other provisions 
requiring loans to the State and reserving portions of bank stock 
for the State without any payment in exchange. A somewhat 
improved condition of affairs, however, set in. All private notes 
were prohibited and the bills of authorized banks appeared to 
gain in credit; for during the war of 1812 the notes of the North 
Carolina banks enjoyed a premium of 4 per centin Northern 
cities. They, however, fell off and in some places circulated at 25 
per cent discount in 1819 and 1820. 

The real difficulties of the situation were explained in a report 
to the assembly of North Carolina made in 1828. This report 
| finds that most banks in the beginning had failed to require the 
payment of their capital stock in gold or silver, as provided by 
| the charters, and that they had evaded demands for specie by 
| getting possession of the State legal-tender notes and using them 
in lieu of coin. In other words, the committee showed that the 
| banking evils of the State were due to doubtful if not dishonest 
methods of conducting business. So bad was the condition of 
things as a result of these defective methods that only $157,147 
was kept in specie by the combined banks of the State, as against 
a circulation of $1,640,085. 

Various other banks were established from time to time after 
1832, among them the Bank of the State of North Carolina, with 
a capital of $1,500,000, two-fifths of which was reserved for the 
State. In 1835 the State issued $400,000 of 5 per cent certificates 
of the denomination of $1,000 each in order to pay for its stock. 
Banking privileges were bestowed upon various railroad companies 
and the condition of things did notimprove. Nospecial improve- 
ment in the State policy toward banking is observable until the 
Bank of North Carolina was chartered in 1858, with a charter run- 
ning to January 1, 1890. 

The Bank of North Carolina was the successor of the Bank of 
the State of North Carolina, as the latter had been of the State 
Bank of North Carolina. It was chartered in 1858-59 with a 
charter running to 1890. Its capital stock was to be $2,500,000, 
of which $500,000 was subscribed on behalf of the school fund 
and $200,000 on behalf of the State university. Only $7,500,000o! 
real and personal estate could be held by the company. Authority 
was granted to issue circulating notes not to exceed twice the 
capital or three times the specie on hand. The notes were to be 
of $5 and multiples thereof, and were made payable on demand 
with 12 per cent damages per annum for refusal. The bank was 
| allowed to charge only one-half of 1 per cent per month for dis- 
_counts. Notes were to be issued at the principal or branch bank 

where they were made payable, but payments to the bank could 
be made in notes issued anywhere. Real estate could be held for 
business and mortgages could be taken to secure previous debts. 
Branches were established at the outset in seven places. | nder 
these conditions the bank began business, its reserve being princ- 
pally in gold. On October 20, 1860, it had outstanding $1,311,901 
in notes, while specie stood at $490,714. This circulation ran uP 
to $1,673,730 in January 18, 1862, under pressure of the demand 
| from the State treasury, the bank being under obligation to loan 
to the State, while specie ran down to $517,468. Even in this 
condition the bank stood as regards soundness at the head of 
| North Carolina banks. ’ othe 
| The experience of the State of North Carolina is substantially 
| that of many other States which passed through disastrous expel 
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iments with banking. The peculiarity of it is that a longer time 
was required by this State to work out a sound system of banking. 
It was not until the establishment of the Bank of North Carolina, 
just before the civi. war, that the State had had sufficient disas- 


trous experience tu acquaint it with the dangers of bad banking | 


and the safeguards required by that business. Had not the war 
come, it is generally agreed by competent contemporary authori- 
ties, the next few years after the chartering of the Bank of North 
Carolina would have seen the State emerge from its unfortunate 
currency and banking conditions, inasmuch as the new institution 
was founded upon correct principles which had been worked out 
in the course of the State’s experience or had been copied from 
other and more successful States. 
MARYLAND. 


Early banking in Maryland followed closely the form of the 
Bank of Baltimore, established in 1795 and modeled to a consid- 
erable extent upon the charter of the First Bank of the United 
States. After the subscription of the stock the shareholders were 
to elect annually a board of fifteen directors, who were to elect 
one of their number president. When 3,000shares had been sub- 


ably, the percentage of one-third of the outstanding circulation 
being on the last of the three dates above mentioned only about 
one-eighth. This, however, as has already been remarked, was 


| due to general conditions throughout the country and not to any 


peculiarity in the system of bankingin Maryland. In that State, 
as in many others, the notes went to a small discount during the 
suspension. Early in 1815 this small discount appeared in Balti- 
more, although the notes had previously stood at par in that city. 
Some banks failed during this period; but it should be understood 
what was the cause of the failure. Mr. John Jay Knox states 
that— 

‘**The bad condition of some of the country banks from 1816 to 
1820 may be ascribed to two chief causes: First, their weak or- 
ganization; and, second, their loans on real estate. Loans had 
been secured by farmers during the inflation of 1816 to 1817; in 


| 1817 the prices of agricultural products fell and the farmers were 


scribed and $150,000 paid in specie the election of the directors | 
was to take place and operations were to begin when $300,000 had | 


been paid in specie. Each stockholder was entitled to votes de- 
creasing in number proportionately to the increase in shares 
owned. 

Directors must be citizens of the United States, and one-third 
of them were ineligible for reelection after a year in office. Six 
hundred shares of stock, amounting to $180,000, were reserved for 
the State. Only such lands and tenements as were necessary for 


unable to meet their obligations. The banks, entering upon a re- 
strictive policy, were anxious to retire as much paper as possible; 
renewal of loans was refused and in many cases the borrower 
became bankrupt. Much real estate fell into the hands of the 
banks, for which at that time the price was low and ready sale 
could not be found. With their resources locked up in real es- 
tate they were unable to meet their cash liabilities and were in 
almost continual suspension from 1817 to 1820.’’ 

It should also be borne in mind that, during this same period, 


| the only failure that occurred in Baltimore was that of the City 


the transaction of business, etc., were to be held by the corpora- | 


tion, which was permitted to deal only in bills of exchange, prom- 
issory notes, gold or silver bullion, or in the sale of the produce 
of its lands. The maximum rate of interest on loans and dis- 
counts was to be 6 per cent. 
the corporation might owe, exclusive of deposits for safe-keeping, 
might not exceed double the amount of capital actually paid in. 
No notes less than $5 were to be issued. 


In 1790, the Bank of Maryland was established on a very dif- | 


Greater privi- | 4+ all was imposed. 


ferent basis from that of the Bank of Baltimore. 
leges were granted, and there were no provisions corresponding 
to the fundamental articles of the charter of the Bank of Balti- 
more. Prior to 1812 eleven banks were chartered in Baltimore. 
six of them starting as private partnerships, although when their 
charters were later granted their capital stock was distributed 
by means of subscription. In 1817 charters were required as a 
preliminary to engaging in banking. In no bank was there any 


provision that the issue of notes should be specially restricted, | 


except in so far as the condition that the total of the bank’s debts 
should not exceed twice its capital had some effect in this direc- 
tion. 

This limit, however, was so high for those days as to be of little 
importance, since it very seldom was approached. Perhaps the 
most important restrictions on banking were those which required 
personal liability and which confined the business of the banks to 
strictly banking operations, and demanded that capital should 
actually be paid in legal money. Another important restriction 
upon all the banks was found in the fact that the Ban‘: of the 
United States maintained a branch in Baltimore. 
had a tendency to restrict the circulation of State bank notes, be- 
cause such notes were steadily returned over the counters of the 
bank which issued them. By this means issues were more or 
ces Care and daily exchanges became habitual between the 

AN KS, 


From 1810 to 1818 occurred a general period of expansion, 


partly due to the fact that the Bank of the United States had | 


gone out of business and partly to the disturbed financial condi- | chants’ Bank of Baltimore. 


tions of the country. During this time occurred a suspension of 
specie payments in 1814, which, however, was general through- 
out the country. Resumption occurred on February 20, 1817, at 
the instance of the second Bank of the United States, which in 
the meantime had been chartered. 

\ sually the banks attempted to maintain an amount of cash 
on hand equal to one-third of their circulation. Though itis im- 
possible to ascertain the exact circulation of bank notes through- 
Out this period, some few returns for selected dates indicate how 


banking was being done in Maryland. On three such dates re- 
turns were as follows: 


















Year. apeaher | Capital or | Specie. 

. tina kausaaen EM 
January 1, 18h 6 | $4,895, 202 $2, 730, 000 | $850, 000 
—— [ 1Blb----p-----nnneaenenee 17 | °7,882)002 | “3;970,000'| “740; 000 
NUATY 1, 1816... .osenccavesasece 20 | 8,406,782 | 5,615,000 | 760,000 








oo 


It thus appears that the specie on hand dwindled very consider- 


This naturally | 


The total amount of debts which | 





| payments, interest might be demanded on the notes. 
| cases all assets were to be distributed pro rata. 





| amount. 


Bank, which failed in 1819. The system of banking employed in 
3altimore was the same as that made use of by the country banks. 
The only difference lay in the greater use of real estate loans in 
the country as compared with the city. Then, too, the country 
bank charters were ordinarily somewhat less strict than they 
were during an earlier period or than those of the city banks. 
Very often only one-third or one-fourth of the first installment of 
the capital had to be paid in specie, and the amount of this first 
installment varied from one-third to one-half of the capital. Sub- 
sequent installments were entirely controlled by the directors, 
and thus an opportunity was offered for the use of stock notes. 

It often happened that even the limitation of debts of the bank 
to twice the amount of capital paid in was omitted and no limit 
Sometimes special acts had authorized the 
issue of notes of very low denominations. To these several cir- 
cumstances may be attributed whatever weakness and failure is 
to be found in the banking system of Maryland. The fact that 
the system of banking employed was really better than that 
which prevailed in many other places is apparent from the fact 
that during the period of reaction and the period of crisis and 
stringency immediately afte: 1825, Maryland banks suffered much 
less than those of other parts of the country. Their entire circu- 
lation was then in good credit, none of it being at a discount. 

From 1829 to 1836, a considerable banking expansion occurred. 
The Second Bank of the United States came to its close, being 
denied a recharter. Seventeen new banks were chartered, and 
two old ones which had failed in 1821 were revived. Only twelve 
actually organized. The increase of capital was $4,878,900, or 
about half as much as that which formerly existed. The new 
charters required a large quantity of specie to be on hand, this 
amount varying from the entire amount of the authorized capital 
to one-fourth of it. The discount of stock notes was forbidden, and 
numerous other restrictions were put into force. The result was 
that in 1836, 26 banks in a tolerably sound and solvent condition 
were in existence. They had a total capital of $19,176,000, of 
which $15,465,000 had been paid in. 

A marked step in advance was taken in 1835, when uniform 
regulations for banking were introduced. In that year all Bal- 
timore banks were made to conform to the charter of the Mer- 
This charter was given early in 1835. 
and later banks were merely brought under its provisions. Here 
the important limitation was introduced that the issues of banks 
might not exceed the amount of the capital paid in. The total 
amount of debts, exclusive of issues, was limited to the same 
Real estate falling into a bank’s hands had to be dis- 
posed of within five years. The bankscould invest in Maryland, 
Baltimore, and United States bonds. Denominations of bank 
notes were to be regulated and, in case of suspension of specie 
In such 


Under these conditions the status of the banks shortly became 
even sounder than it had been. Such few failures as occurred 
took place merely on account of recklessnes or bad banking in 
one form or another. When the crisis in 1837 led to the suspen- 
sion of the Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York banks, it ap- 

ared that the suspension was purely a protective measure in 

aryland, since at the time of suspension the banks had $1 in 
specie in their vaults for every $3 of notes in circulation. while 
the ratio of specie to circulation and deposits was as 1 to 8. 
After resumption, in 1838, a rapid contraction occurred, and 
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| 
issues fell from $3,400,000 to $2,900,000. Between October, 1839, 
and January, 1840, discounts declined $2,500,000, or more than 
one-seventh. 

After industrial revival had begun, banking capital in Balti- 
more was gradually increased and the formation of new banks 
proceeded gradually from 1843 to 1862. Some savings banks were 
allowed to issue notes and some old banks were revived or allowed 
to enlarge their capital. But few failures occurred, although the 
number of banks was considerable. From 1848 to 1857 the amount 
of specie in the hands of the banks was always large in proportion 
to circulation, the condition of all the banks was sound, all re- 
deemed their notes in specie, and no Maryland bank paper was at 
a discount within the State. A slight discount equivalent to the 
amount of exchange was to be observed on notes of Baltimore 
banks offering in New York. 

The general situation of the banks may be reviewed in the fol- 
lowing table: 


|} Circula- 


Year. | ~ tion, | Deposits. | Specie. 
1843 oe nee nneeneenennereneeeeeeeee} $1,748,768 | $2,977,174 | $2,537,822 
1847 s desireiedls woasdbherenamaaiasaaeialiciainaced aeaian diamante 2,400,267 | 3,863,891 2.005, O78 
ie a, ee tan Gace tees | 81582/870 | 5,966,834 | 2. 738,834 
Is54 ‘ secede tesa Al tilde leans ie a 4,918,381 | 8,621,052 | 8, 405, 090 


I hs:xcchcncotsnariectnientitininiclllinisd:iettedinianta aan atakiaieaaines 5,155,096 | 9,611,324 8, 522, 561 


A general banking law was passed in 1853 merely representing 
a codification of laws already in existence. 

It may be said that in general, prior to the civil war, the State 
bank system in Maryland, without any bond security, furnished 
as good a currency as there was in the United States. Whatever 
defects there were were due to faulty provisions in the charters, 
and insufficient restriction on modes of conducting the business. 

ALABAMA. 

Alabama had an early experience with banking in which two 
or three institutions unsuccessfully endeavored to carry on the 
work of furnishing currency without any special restrictions and 
subject to no clear-cut regulations. The prevalent idea that 
legislation could create money existed in extreme form in Ala- 
bama. By the terms of the constitution it was provided that 
there might be one State bank, with as many branches as neces- 
sary, the State to hold two-fifths of the stock, the rest being 
owned by citizens. Power was also granted to make provisions 
under which all banks already in existence might become 
branches of the State bank. 

After various efforts to establish a State bank without specie 
and without much capital, the State Bank of Alabama was char- 
tered December 20, 1823. Its object was ‘‘ to provide for the safe 
and profitable investment of such public funds as may now or 
hereafter be in the possession of the State, and to secure to the 
community the benefits as far as may be of an extended and un- 
depreciating currency.’’ The capital was to be provided by the 
State, largely from the proceeds of various land sales and sales of 
State bonds. In all, $14,000,000 in State bonds were issued for 
this purpose, in addition to the proceeds of lands and certain funds 
belonging to the University of Alabama, in order to provide the 
capital needed by the State bank and its branches from time to 
time. 

Thus a bank was put into operation based upon bonds and hay- 
ing behind it the entire creditof the State, so that if there were 
any special virtue in the idea of banking on bond security the his- 
tory of the State Bank of Alabama ought to have been sufficient 
exemplification of it. The total amount received by the bank 
from the State was $15,859,420, but a large part of this sum was 
the result of stocks issued to keep the bank going during the cri- 
sisof 1837. In 1826 the institution had a capital of $253,000; notes 
outstanding of $273,000; with deposits of $164,000, and discounts 
amounting to $449,000; specie on hand was $141,000. 

Eleven years later, however, in 1837, at a time when the capital 
had increased to $7,889,886, the notes in circulation had grown to 
$4,600,000 and its deposits to $6,700,000, but it held only $492,000 in 
specie. <A large part of the assets consisted of bad debts. During 
the same year it was necessary to issue the $7,500,000 of State 
bonds already referred toin order to tide the institution over. 
The charter finally expired January 1, 1845, and the institution 
went into liquidation, its branches being closed by act of the legis- 
lature. The State remained burdened with a debt of $14,000,000 
incurred for running the bank, while the schools and university 
had lost property amounting to a large sum in addition. Asa 
compensation, it should be remembered that during a large part 
of the life of the bank the people of the State had been relieved of 
direct taxation. 

it is worth while to note why it was that an institution like the 
State Bank of Alabama, backed up by the credit of the State, 


should not have been able to do a successful business. The rea- | circulating notes really came too late, for within the six mont 


and for a year or two there was reckless expansion of lo: 
| consequence. 


son is, as usual, found in the methods employed in managing the 
bank. The charge of the institution was intrusted to a president 
and 12 directors. Inasmuch, however, as the directors were 
elected by the general assembly they felt themselves practically 
obliged to discount the notes of all members of the legislature 
as well as the.notes of those recommended by legislators. 

As usual, the claim has been made that the difficulties experi- 
enced by the State Bank of Alabama were largely due to its note 
issues. It is, of course, true that there was no limit to the note- 
issuing power since the notes were merely to be put out in such 
sums as the president and directors might deem ‘* most expedient 
and safe.’’ Statistics, however, show that the amount of notes 


| issued, even under this liberal provision, was never excessive in 


proportion to capital. One great trouble with the bank’s opera- 
tions in the conduct of its daily business was the tendency to let 
the specie fall off. As to its solvency, the statistics already quoted 
show how largely bad debts figured among its assets. 

Subsequent to the closing of the State Bank of Alabama various 
other institutions were chartered, but owing to the relations be- 
tween the State and the several institutions, as well as to the 
failure to develop any sound system of restrictive legislation, met 
usually with but little success. 

NEW YORE. 

During the first period of banking in New York, extending, 
say, from 1791 to 1812, there were no failures, although none of 
the banks were required to pay their notes in specie, circulation 
was unlimited and unguarded, and the whole business was unre- 
stricted in its methods. When the first bank of the United 
States retired from business the same experience was passed 
through in New York as elsewhere, A large field for State bank- 
ing was opened and the suspension of specie payments in 1814 
increased the tendency to expansion. From 1812 to 1829, 24 new 
banks were chartered and 8 failures occurred. 

About 30 bank charters were expected to expire between 1829 
and 1833. This was considered, therefore, a good opportunity 
for inaugurating a new system which might assure protection 
against the tendency to failure already manifested,as just indi- 
cated, and against the other tendencies to unsoundness which 
were to be noted in other States. Therefore, a plan for a “ safety 
fund,’’ to be established by contributions from the banks and de- 
voted to the payment of the obligations of failed banks, was out- 
lined in the governor’s message for 1829, and became a law on 
April 2 of that year. In cases of failure creditors were to be 
paid, so far as possible, by the distribution of the assets of the 
bank in the customary way, after which the comptroller was 
to meet any deficiency out of the safety fund, which was to be 
established by contributions from the banks not exceeding one- 
half of 1 per cent per annum upon their capital stock. This sys- 
tem was very much modified after 1827, and was finally limited 
so as to apply only to notes and not to deposits. The notes were 
not to exceed the amoutit of the capital, and were to be issued 
only by the comptroller. 

The main point to be noted in connection with this system was 
that the notes were based on the general assets of the bank. 
Bank commissioners were also appointed to supervise and inspect 
the several institutions. The contributions to the fund began in 
1831. Fifty-two banks were in operation under the safety-fund 
system in 1832, and there were 12 others outside. There had 
been a large increase in bank circulation from January 1, 1829, 
to January 1, 1832, banks outside of New York City and Long 
Island raising their notes from $4,508,056 in 1829 to $8,622,277 in 
1832. In 1835 the number under the safety-fund law was 76, 
with a capital of $26,231,460, that of other banks in the State being 
$5,175,000. The circulation of the safety-fund banks was $14.- 
464,023, and they had specie of $5,561,743, and specie funds in 
city banks amounting to $4,944,877. The safety fund amounted 
to $400,000. Despite various attacks on the banks and an effort 
to destroy public confidence in them, and despite, also, the suspen- 
sion of specie payments by the banks in May, 1837, the worxing 
of the safety-fund act up to that year was thoroughly satsfactory. 

The free banking law of New York was put into operation 1 
1837, and some competition arose between the banks chart red 
under it and the safety-fund institutions. The latter curtalec 
their loans during 1839 by $15,512,000 and circulation was r luced 
by $9,000,000. In spite of some friction and some depreciation” 
bank notes, due to changesan redemption methods, the saiccy fand 
vas never drawn upon from 1829 to 1841, because no chart re 
bank became insolvent during those years. When the first bank 
failure occurred, about the end of 1840, it was found that the 
safety fund was really applicable to depositors as well as to note 
holders. This fact gave a fictitious credit to the chartered banks 
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The act passed in 1842 confining the safety fund ex lusively 








prior to the passage of this law six banks had failed. Some un- 
wise legislation between 1837 and 1843 tended still further to 
complicate the condition of the safety fund. Asa result of the 
faulty wording of the original act, which permitted the debts of 
the insolvent banks to become a charge on the fund, and in con- 
sequence, too, of the later legislation, which failed to relieve the 
dangers of the situation, there was a deficit of $837,806 in 1845. 
Up to 1846 the total contributions to the fund prior to September 
9). 1845, were shown to be $1,885,536, while redemptions of notes 
amounted to $1,769,922. Thus it is clear that the fund was really 
an ample security for the circulation of the banks which had 
failed. . SMe ee . 

Under the free banking system the institutions organized had 
been required to put up stocks of the State of New York or real 
estate mortgages, etc., to an amount nominally equal to the notes 
they issued. The comptroller of the State, writing in 1846, com- 
pared the safety fund and free banking systems, and said: 

‘In the security of the public under each system our experience 
in the failure of 10 safety-fund banks and about three times as 
many free banks proves that the contribution of one-half of 1 per 
cent annually on the capital of the safety-fund banks has thus 
far afforded as much protection as the deposits with the comp- 
troller by the free banks of a sum nominally equal to all the bills 
issued by them. * * *, 


ties had been stocks of this State and bonds and mortgages would 
have been over 16 per cent while the actual loss has been nearly 
39 per cent. 
from delay in payment and consequent depreciation was from 20 
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| onstrated that the safety of bank notes was dependent solely upon 


The loss by safety-fund banks to the first holders | 


to 25 per cent, and there has been a loss of four years’ interest to | 


subsequent purchasers, whereas in the case of the free banks the 


within a few weeks after the failure of the bank.’’ 

One matter that should also be borne in mind is that during 
the early operation of the safety fund many fraudulent notes 
were redeemed, owing to the absence of a system of registration, 
which was afterwards adopted. 

The free banking system which was introduced, owing to the 


complaint that charters were granted to banks through a system | 


of favoritism, was inaugurated as we have seen in 1838. It per- 
mitted associations to carry on the business of banking, and to 
receive and issue circulation upon depositing with the comp- 
troller of the State stocks of the State of New York, or of the 
United States, or of any State, or bonds and mortgages on im- 
proved and productive real estate worth double the amount se- 


cent perannum. If an association refused to redeem its notes, 
the comptroller warned the managers, and if it continued to re- 
fuse for ten days after the warning its securities were sold, and 
the notes redeemed from the proceeds by the comptroller. 

By November, 1840, 71 banks had organized under the free 
banking law, with a circulation of $5,367,976, secured by State 
stocks and mortgages amounting to $6,620,580. The friction de- 


veloped between the free and the chartered banks brought on a | 


slight depreciation of the currency which led to the law of 1840, 
requiring all banks outside Albany, New York, and Brooklyn to 
appoint an agent in Albany or New York to redeem their notes 
at a discount not exceeding one-half of 1 per cent. Free banks 
were also subjected to inspection, and the securities to be de- 
posited thereafter were limited to those of New York. Thusa 


England. 


In spite, however, of all that had been done, 29 banks which 
had organized under the free banking law had failed, and their 
securities realized only 74 cents on the dollar of the outstanding 
note. Some banks were placed in the hands of receivers, and 
there was a general shock to the confidence of the people in them. 


Later the system succeeded in getting more thoroughly upon its | 


feet, and in 1848 the number of free banks was 53, while the ag- 
gregate circulation was $9,993,762 against deposited securities 
amounting to $10,640,182. Of these securities, $7,627,092 were 
stocks of the State of New York, $114,000 those of the United 
States, $1,514,979 bonds and mortgages. 
_, Here, then, were two systems working side by side, one having 
its notes protected by a safety fund, the other by specially depos- 
ited securities, According to all contemporaneous testimony the 
: putributions of one-half of 1 per cent annually on the capital of 
ie safety-fund banks afforded as much protection as the deposits 
With the comptroller by.the free banks of a sum nominally equal 
to all the bills issued by them. 
: In short, the outcome of the safety-fund and free-banking sys- 
rms Showed that there was no reason to prefer the plan of depos- 


iting securities with the comptroller to that of requiring protec- | 


th oie: means of a safety fund made up from the contributions of 
¢ banks at a certain fixed rate perannum. It was clearly dem- 
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| tal of about $17,000,000, was passed. 
securities were sold and the proceeds paid to the bill holders | 


the method of conducting the business of the banks and not upon 
special securities set apart in order to safeguard them. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

There are two periods of banking in Pennsylvania that deserve 
particular attention. One began very early, about 1782, and lasted 
until about 1816. During this time various banks were incor- 
porated under special charters, with substantially the same gen- 
eral powers that were allotted to banks in all parts of the Union 
at this early period. These institutions were permitted to issue 
notes and do a deposit business. Certain limitations were im- 
posed from time to time upon the methods to be pursued by the 
banks. For example, stockholders were individually liable at one 
time for all the debts of their respective institutions, although 
this provision was shortly after repealed. Further, unincorpo- 
rated banks were forbidden to receive deposits, discount notes, or 
issue notes for circulation. 

Despite the unsystematic and loose character of the banking 
regulations of the time, the condition of banks at the opening of 
the war of 1812 was very satisfactory. In 1812 three of the prin- 
cipal institutions in wiich the government of the State held stock 
reported circulation of $2,943,242 and deposits of $2,359,949, against 
which there was cash in the vaults amounting to $1,722,682. De- 


inws 


| ducting the notes mutually held by these three institutions, the 
‘The loss to bill holders on the supposition that all the securi- | 


real outstanding circulation of the combined banks was only 
$1,867,279, or little more than the cash on hand. Thus up to 
1814 a thoroughly satisfactory system of bank currency based 
on commercial assets and without any extraordinary safeguards, 
such as the deposit of securities was provided. 

Jn 1814 an act incorporating 41 banks, with an aggregate capi- 
According to this act the 
debts of each bank were limited to twice its paid-up capital stock. 
The rate of discount was limited, holdings of real estate were 
regulated, and the issue of notes below $5 was prohibited. The 
banks were required to report regularly. In 1816, 38 banks re- 
ported notes in circulation amounting to $8,151,677, and specie on 
hand of $1,932,321. Deposits were $7,475,823. 

Specie payments were suspended during the financial difficul- 
ties after the war, and considerable difficulty was experienced in 
restoring them. It was, in fact, only by the work of the second 
United States Bank that the institutions were finally driven to 
resumption. This experience after 1814 occurred under such 
peculiar circumstances and shaded off in such a way into the 
sound banking period, which lasted during the life of the second 


| United States Bank, that no inferences can fairly be drawn from 
cured by the mortgage and bearing interest at not less than 6 per | 


it. The United States Bank was, of course, a bank of issue, issu- 
ing notes secured like all of its other liabilities, and furnished a 
sound and thoroughly satisfactory bank currency during the life 


| of its charter. 


| 


| 


| under penalty of confiscation of charters. 


| sume specie payments. 
system of redemption was elaborated, which produced the same 


good results as the working out of the Suffolk system in New | 





The second period of banking in Pennsylvania, to which the 


| student of note currency is specially attracted, begins with the 


act of 1841. This act was intended to relieve a bad condition 
which had arisen subsequent to the close of the career of the 
second Bank of the United States as a government instutition. 
After the destruction of that bank there had been a suspension 
of specie payments, which were ordered resumed by an act of 1840, 
This threatened con- 
fiscation was revoked by the act of 1841. 

In 1842 the banks were, however, again ordered by law to re- 
Most of them complied, and in 1843 a 
new era opened with a total capital of $16,868,555. In 1850 the 
law of banking in Pennsylvania was elaborately codified. Stock- 
holders were given additional liability to the note holders to the 
amount of all notesissued. Legal means for making this liability 
effective were also provided. But the most important feature of 
the act of 1850 was the institution of a system of redemption 
somewhat resembling the Suffolk bank system. Bank notes were 
to be kept at par in Philadelphia for the eastern part of the State 
and for the western at Pittsburg. In case of failure on the part 
of any institution to live up to these requirements a tax of two- 
tenths of 1 per cent of outstanding notes was to be paid. 

Furthermore, provisions similar to those which subsequently 
became so familiar regarding the paying out only of the bank’s 
own notes were included. The banks were to pay out no notes 
except those issued by themselves and redeemable on demand in 
gold or silver, notes of specie-paying banks of Pennsylvania which 
might have been taken on deposit or in payment of debts and cer- 
tain other notes issued in accordance with special provisions of 
the act of 1841. The idea here was to prevent the banks from 
assisting in circulating any notes whatever, save those which were 
known to be of established goodness. Under this legislation the 
banks generally conducted their business in a satisfactory way 
down to the panic of 1857, when they, like many other institutions, 
was obliged to suspend. Asis well known, however, the crisis of 
1857 was nowhere the result of bad banking, but of bad commer- 
cial conditions, 
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The introduction of a bond-secured currency system did not 
come until 1860, when an act authorizing the organization of 
banks permitted to issue notes based upon State bonds was passed. 
The system was by no means successful, and very few banks were 
ever incorporated under it. This was largely due to the out- 
break of the war and the disturbed financial conditions of the 
time. No comparison, therefore, can be instituted between 
banking on bond security and on general commercial assets in 
Pennsylvania. The interesting characteristic of Pennsylvania 
banking is that it affords two separate instances in which sound 
and solvent systems of banking under general laws without spe- 
cial security for notes were developed. In 1859, just about at the 
close of a second pericd of State banking just described, the cir- 
culation of the 87 Pennsylvania banks then existing amounted to 
$11,980,480, while the specie held by them was $11,345,536, 








Publie Building Bill. 


SPEECH 
OF 
MELVILLE 
RHODE ISLAND, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON. BULL, 


OF 


Tuesday, April 29, 1902, 


On the bill (H. R. 14018) to increase the limit of cost of certain public build- 
ings, to authorize the purchase of sites for public buildings, to authorize 
the erection and completion of public buildings, and for other purposes. 


Mr. BULL said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: This bill, among other provisions, contains the 
following section: 


Src. 10. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to accept as a donation from the city of Providence, in the 
State of Rhode Island, a suitable lot of land situated in Exchange place in 
said city, containing not less than thirty-one thousand square feet of ground, 
as asite,and to contract for the erection and completion upon said site of 
a suitable fireproof building, including fireproof vaults, heating and venti- 
lating apparatus, elevators, and approaches, complete, for the use and ac- 
commodation of the United States post-office, court-house, and custom-house 
and other governmental] offices in said city, at a limit of cost for said site and 
building of one million dollars, hereby fixed. 


When said building iscompleted and occupied by the United States author- | : . . 
ities the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized. in his discretion. to | CaSeS in which they are interested as I know they are to accept 


custom-house building and the | 


sell the present post-office, court-house, an 
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an innovation in the matter of legislating for the erection of pub- 
lic buildings. In legislative nomenclature it is known as an 
‘*omnibus”’ bill because it carries items for the erection of build- 
ings in many cities and towns throughout the country, and in 
many other cases increases the limit of cost of buildings hereto- 
fore authorized, or provides for the purchase of sites. 

Such a bill has never before been considered by the House: 
hitherto each city demanding a public building was made to 
take its chances in a single, independent measure, and by that 
course Congress after Congress failed to recognize the just de- 
mands of our populous centers for relief from congested and 
overcrowded conditions of the postal, revenue, judicial, and other 
branches of the public business. But the great growth of our 
country, the increased amount of business transacted incident 
thereto, in private and in public institutions, and the consequent 
enlargement of Congressional representation and the increase in 
the number of legislative propositions submitted, renders it a 


| physical impossibility, if not undesirable, to further legislate by 


piecemeal for the accommodation of the vast interests of the 
Government located in our cities and large towns. So it became 
necessary, if the Government’s business is to be properly trans- 
acted, to make a departure and bring in one general *‘ omnibus” 
bill providing for the most urgent and meritorious cases. This 
method of legislating has been adversely criticised; it has been 
called ‘‘ logrolling,’’ a‘* raid ’’ on the Treasury, and the *‘ danger ”’ 
of it has been pointed out, mainly by those who failed to be pro- 
vided for or by those who are ignorant of the merits of each item 
in the bill. 

In reply to such criticisms it seems only necessary to state that 


| every case in the bill was closely scrutinized and most carefully 


site thereof, situate at the corner of Wey bosset and Custom-House streets. in | 


the city of Providence and State of Rhode Island, at public or private sale, 
after proper advertisement, on such terms as he may deem to be to the best 
interests of the United States, to execute a quitclaim deed to the purchaser 
thereof, and to deposit the proceedsof said sale in the Treasury of the United 
States as a miscellaneous receipt: Provided, That said building and site shall 
not be sold for any sum less than $300,000. 


The Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, in its report 
to the House upon the bill, comments upon the foregoing section, 
as follows: 


Section 10: In 1854 the site in Providence, R. L., upon which the post-ofiice 
building is now located, was purchased for $40,000. he present building was 
completed in 1857. The total cost of site and building to June 30, 1901, is 
$328,765.55. The city of Providence offers to donate to the Government as a 
site for a new building a tract of land in Exchange place, directly opposite a 
magnificent city hall, and within a stone’s throw of a beautiful State capitol 
building, the site to be donated being worth about $500,000. The postal situ- 
ation in Providence is bad, very bad, and patient indeed have been the people 
in that vicinity in waiting until now for relief. The | nage building and 
site can be sold, when the new building is completed, for almost as much as 
they have cost the Government to date. 


Mr. Speaker, the section of the bill under consideration which 
I have read, providing for the erection of a public building in the 
city of Providence, R. I., will, I most ardently hope, remain in the 
bill, and be written upon our statute books, as now appears very 
probable, before the adjournment of the present session of Con- 
gress. This provision is the culmination of many years of patient 


considered. They have been pending here, some of them, for 
years. Successive committees passed favorably upon them time 
and again, and one House or the other passed many of them. 
Take, for example, the case of the city of Providence, with 
which I am familiar. This is the fourth term in which my col- 
leagues and I have been striving to secure the authority just 
about to be granted, and prior to my advent here my predeces- 
sors labored in the same cause; and I venture the assertion, and I 
believe the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. MeRcER] will bear 
me out init, that of all the cases in this *‘ omnibus ”’ bill there is 
not one more meritorious than that of Providence. I will not say 
it is the most meritorious case, for I am as willing to accept the 
statements of other gentlemen as to the merits of the respective 


my statements as to Providence. It is also because of these state- 
ments and because of the confidence we all have in the rugged 
honesty and integrity of our friend [Mr. MERCER] and his asso- 
ciates on the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, that 
I give my hearty support to this bill. 

The innovation thus made in the method of legislating for pub- 
lic buildings is in keeping with our progress in methods of doing 
business, both mercantile and legislative. It is directly in the 
interest of the people, for it closely affects their relations with 
the Government in many of its mostimportant branches. There 
is as much, if not more, justification for it, to my mind, as in leg- 
islating in one general bill for the improvement of rivers and 
harbors. Who would advocate a return to the old system of a 
separate enactment to improve the rivers and harbors now pro- 
vided for in the river and anbev appropriation bill? Such astep 
backward would as effectually put a stop to our commercial 
growth as would a blockade of our ports. And itis just as neces- 
sary that we should make wise, liberal, and periodical provisions 


| for the accommodation of the extensive and varied machinery of 


waiting and painstaking effort on the part of the citizens of the | 


city of Providence, and, in fact, of the people in general of the 


State of Rhode Island, for whatever makes for the good of our | 


metropolis and capital city results beneficially to the entire State. 
It is therefore to this particular item in the bill that I desire to 
address myself. . 

Mr. Speaker, I am heartily in favor of and giad of the chance 
to vote for this bill, so carefully and diligently framed by the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, of which my genial 


and distinguished friend from Nebraska [Mr. MERCER] is chair- | 


man. Iam glad to support this bill, not alone because it pro- 
vides for the erection of a new public building in the city of 
Providence, which is in the district I have the honor to represent, 
but because the bill represents the conscientious efforts of that 
committee to bring in a measure here which could and will com- 
mand the honest support of both sides of this House. This bill is 


| 


the Government service as its needs appear to warrant from time 
to time. 
Ido not for a moment urge indiscriminate expenditures for 
public buildings. I do not think every city or town applying to 
Congress for a public building should get one, or, on the other 
hand, that we should deny them to all places as we have done 
for several Congresses, partly in a spirit of economy amounting 


to parsimony and partly through our indisposition to consicel 


any one case in preference to others and through fear of letting 
down the “flood gates” if we took up the subject at all. Bul 
there is a safe, conservative middle ground in this matter, as 1! 
all things, between the extremes of reckless extravagance : 

stan In 


cheese-paring parsimony upon which I think we safely 
advocacy of the pending bill. ae toe 

It requires but a glance at the following tables, compiled }) 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, to show w!' h 
what discriminating care the committeg prepared this bill. The 
first table shows that the amount involved in th bills considered 
by the committee aggregated the sum of $66,975,936, while — 
second table shows the total amount apportioned by the pending 


_ bill to be only $17,405,450, a reasonable amount, yet liberal and 


well distributed. 
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Bills pending before the committee asking for authorizations amounting to 
$66,975,936, by States, Territories, and District of Columbia. 


Ala baSi@inndasnstanvececs<ge $208,000 | New York..............-... $7, 072, 300 
A PKANEAS « .ccopeceoccweccecss 225,000 | North Carolina............- 550, 000 
Califo verheteageckssiens 8,085,000 | North Dakota ........_..... 200, 000 
Color at uianabatinke evnnnan cts ES ne. wecdaneed 2,905, 000 | 
Commeeeencdiaaasésnanedi Oe On ee 310,000 
Flori . .cs0s dxateansech cones $15,000 | Pennsylvania..-............. 1, 828, 000 
Georg iR«acccncescescocsns cose LGR eee | SUED BEIM. concccccacccee 1, 625,000 | 
TilinGlS . .ccavshasssnchuasaes 1,645,000 | South Carolina............. 550, 000 
India® .< aisedinies waste ---- 1,825,000 | South Dakota ..........-.... 475, 000 
lOWS .<.ccanedetadbesatsinGwas AE DIED saccccnccons eccees 890, 000 
KONARE. .cnddaoell Shondbun esas 8 SS a ae 1,515,000 | 
Kon tuck. cneheeas sashes ami 1,179,000 | Utah ............ eGncanaechne 200, 000 
| CUsIOM, <cceb<emnecinaieiens ae | Wee. gw ceasoceuue 350, 000 
Maine ..<sasseiaeds Bet © 1h) 7 ee ee 1,905, 000 | 
Mar VihhG .écoabssousislhe denoe 150,000 | Washington -..............- 2,400, 000 
Massachusetts. ............ .. 3,776,200 | West Virginia.............. 920, 000 
Michigait .acsacwaushapenbaees 1,815,000 | Wisconsin .................. 940, 000 
MinnelOUh «.«cbesseenedenncan 575,000 | Wyoming.............-....- 200, 000 
Miesissippl. ...ce.-eneee enone 180,000 | New Mexico................ 100, 000 
MissOUTS .nsccebsnctbensiacues Se 2 GID dv cdine wrcsac ovares 200,000 | 
Montath....naiieedsasnkundeen eh er ee eanese 50, 000 | 
Webrestth.<aitsbuavsiess<cosus EGE | MPs nice ot cdnanccescseee 1, 200, 000 
Wevade ..«<cintienainns euneah 60,000 | District of Columbia. .....- 12, 811, 936 
New Hampshire............. 2000, 000 <ialartntignathiaie 
Now JeTOOh << dieuwésnesdcesecn 1, 155, 000 | , ee ff 


Statement showing apportionment by States, Territories, and District of Colum- 
bia of the authorizations carried in H. R. 14018. 





Alabams. . .2065 sousisasiniiacy $140,000 | New Jersey................. $315, 000 
Askangas ..ccca0dsdnnannieees 8 4D OO)  —— ee 1, 552, 250 
Galiforni® <.<<encéauneumedees 1,059,000 | North Carolina............. 125, 000 
Colorado. .«<cchuteecdcussnets 345,000 | North Dakota .............. 125, 000 
Commectiowl’ .cntostusascessue I chal 991,009 | 
PioriGh ..«cocsiabeeestcante EET 1 I Sioa ove na ccine wncane 160, 000 
Georgia .. 00 ahead awe 295,000 | Pennsylvania.-.............. 758, 000 
TIONS . ..occen anes eau 526,000 | Rhode Island ............-... 1,000, 000 
Indians ....«csseunaeeanwe 550,000 | South Carolina. ..........-- 235, 000 
JOWG «. . occccccenenaeeunewacee 615,500 | South Dakota -...........-- 280, 00) 
Kaneas. ....c.cscumuasekewass DED | ONIN cn ene cccccctascee 350, 000 
Kentacky ....cosdeddetbanseos 3 i eae 50,000 
Louisians ..cedsasleadeuendins A RR in cee chewdncedendabach 125, 000 
Maine ......-<asahness saben 107, GO | Vermone..... . 2.22.02. cn.0- 195, 000 
Maryland ......cssssibaessinces 60,000 | Virginia .................... 318, 000 
Massachusetts. .............. 263, 200 Washington a Re a a 270, 000 
Michigan ....icstussateonee 342,500 | West Virginia -............. 475,000 | 
Minnesota . ..csceccaceeensmes 318,000 | Wisconsin ............-..-.-. 490, 000 
Micsiasingt ..... caavtedianwims ee aE 100,000 
PissOUr i « .. cndeshaioentndiee 678,000 | Oklahoma ...-..........--.-. 100,000 
Montane ...ccusiscatteapentians 50,000 | District of Columbia. --....- 1, 575, 000 
PIOUTOGED, ...cccscdamadiaen navel 525, 000 — 
NeVAGR .....<ssdwannnaaeene 60,000 tis is Fcguisen 17, 405, 450 
New Hampshire............. 80,000 | 


The expenditures authorized by this bill are in each case the 
result of deliberate study of the actual necessities of the public 
service, present and prospective, based upon thoroughly consid- 
ered estimates, facts, and conditions, ascertained by searching in- 
vestigations conducted by Treasury Department officials and ex- 
perts and by members of the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, and are to be relied upon to intelligently direct the 
House in the “ane of the bill before it. 

So much for the subject in general. As to the city of Provi- 
dence in particular, that city has been knocking at the doors of 
Congress for years asking for decent accommodations for the 
Government’s business there. Her business men and board of 
trade have petitioned, her newspapers have cried aloud, her offi- 
cials and those of the State of Rhode Island have sought, and her 
good citizens generally have prayed for the relief which is only 
now and at last in sight. , 

This House has always been the great stumbling block. Either 
our rules or the condition of the Treasury has intervened as an 
excuse to prevent action. The Senate has repeatedly passed a bill 
for the erection of a public building in Providence, and each time 
it has come here only to die, not of inertia, but of lack of oppor- 


tunity for consideration, or by being confronted with the stern | 


necessity for retrenchment. Nearly five years ago the chairman 
of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds [Mr. Mer- 
CER] and the Supervising Architect of the Treasury Department 
(Mr. Taylor) told me that they thought Providence was in 
greater need of a new public building than any other city in the 
country; and those gentlemen have had that belief fully con- 
firmed by subsequent personal investigations of the conditions 
there. and have shown by their earnest efforts to cooperate with 
the Rhode Island delegation to secure an appropriation by Con- 
gress that they meant what they said and realized the necessity 

of complying with our just demands. 
Aside from the actual necessity for a public building in Provi- 
io Wwe present a preeminently meritorious case. We offer to 
a aeally estimated, at least $700,000, right in the heart of the city 
oe idence; itisa model site, with abundant open space to af- 
eo < 1 building protection from fire from adjacent buildings, 
aed ‘thin a few minutes’ walk of the business portion of the city, 
_— ipal and State buildings, and the new union railroad station. 
Smalles m t find that another city has been quite so liberal. 
ele ai cities, notably St. Paul, Minn:, and Atlanta, Ga., do- 
Ter. a and also the following cities and towns: Austin, 
‘+ Bristol, Tenn.; Cairo, Ill.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Dallas, 


to the General Government a site for the building worth, it | 





! 
| Tex.; Fort Scott, Kans.; Hartford, Conn.; Jefferson, Tex.; Lincoln, 
| Nebr.; Memphis, Tenn.; Ottumwa, Iowa; Owensboro, Ky.; 
Lowell, Mass.; Pueblo, Colo,; Saginaw, Mich.; Sedalia, Mo., 
?and Taunten, Mass. But all of these places having less popula- 
tion than Providence, and the original amounts appropriated for 
the erection of public buildings therein having been smaller, I 
venture to assert that no city in the United States has made so 
| magnanimous a donation to the Government, and that too, not- 
withstanding its claims to a new building were recognized as 
being extremely just. Of the cities of the United States having 
a population of 150,000 or over, according to the census of 1900, 
| the cost of sites for post-offices and other buildings therein, was 
as follows: 

New York, $600,000; Chicago, $1,300,000; Philadelphia, $1,700,- 
| 000; St. Louis, $400,000; Boston, $1,300,000; Baltimore, $550,000, 
Cleveland, $600,000; Buffalo, $45,000; San Francisco, $1,200,000; 
Cincinnati, $700,000; Pittsburg, $300,000 ($46,176 donated by citi- 
zens); Detroit, $400,000; Milwaukee, $400,000; Newark, $350,000; 
Jersey City, $72,000 (building and site); Louisville, $141,000; Min- 
| neapolis, $93,000; Indianapolis, $800,000; Kansas City, $450,000; 
| Rochester, $75,000. 

These figures will show at a glance the great liberality of the 
city of Providence in providing its own site, valued at $700,000. 
The diagram (see next page) which I will insert in the Recorp 
with my remarks shows the advantageous position of this site. 

The present public building and site in Providence are author- 
| ized by this bill to be sold for not less than $300,000, so it will be 
seen that the limit of cost for the new building—$1 ,000,000—does 
not exceed the value of the site donated, together with the amount 
to be paid for the old building and site; but it is thought, how- 
ever, that $1,000,000 will prove inadequate for the new building, 
and that the limit of cost will have to be increased in the future 
to not less than $1,500,000. The city hall in Providence, which 
stands at one end of the open square in which the site for the new 

building is located, was built during a periad when low prices for 
| material prevailed, yet its cost was something over $1,000,000, 
and it covers but 21,000 feet. The new public building will be 
one-third larger in area and can not be expected to cost less at 
prevailing prices than the city hall, foot for foot; but our people 
are only too glad of the start that has been made and are confi- 
dent that Congress at some future time will see the necessity for 
a larger appropriation. 

The building to be erected in Providence will be for the use and 
accommodation of the United States post-office, court-house, cus- 
tom-house, and other governmental offices in that city. In a 
report from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
submitted in the last Congress, the conditions then existing in the 
Government offices in Providence were described as follows: 


Allof the Government offices in that city are located in two small build- 
ings. One, a two-story building acquired by the Government in 1817, is oc- 
cupied by the appraiser's clerks and also used as a warehouse, and the other 
building, a three-story structure, is used by the post-office, customs office, 
district attorney, United States circuit and district court clerks, judges, etc. 
The latter building was erected in 1854 at a cost of $40,000, and there has been 
no increase of accommodation since. The business of the post-oftice suffers 
to a greater extent by the crowded condition of this building than the other 
branches of the public service, although all the offices are badly cramped for 
room. 

An inspector of the Post-Office Department reported, on November 11, 
1895, relative to the need of establishing carrier stations in order to relieve 
the crowded condition of the post-office, that by a personal investigation he 
found the employees very badly cramped for room, and the office probably 
as overcrowded as any in the United States. “It isso badly crowded,” he 
stated, ‘‘that in the city delivery room it has been found necessary to build 
an elevated platform 12 by 16 feet, on which ten carriers are obliged to work.” 
The lock boxes were reported in very bad shape and the ceiling black and 
smoky, giving the office a gloomy appearance. Further reports were made 
to the Department by two inspectors in November, 1896, from which the fol- 
lowing is extracted: 

“Further action by the Department will be required in addition to au- 
| thorizing increase of the carrier force, in order to trie about a degree of 
| improvement at the Providence office which is desired. The post-office 
| building is notoriously too small for the proper accommodation of the em- 

ployees. It is perhaps the most overcrowded of any first-class post-office in 
the country. It has been necessary to build an elevated platform in the of 
fice, on which 15 carriers are obliged to work while routing up their mail, 
there being no room for their desks on the floor of the office. This platform 
is not only poorly lighted, but it isa hot and disagreeable place for men to 
work. If the extra carriers herein recommended should be allowed, it would 
| be a very difficult matter to find a place in the office for them to work.” 

The inspector in charge, under date of December 31, 1897, reported in re- 
gard to the furniture that “with the exception of the boxes (which have 
recently been put in) and the carriers’ assorting tables, the furniture and 
fixtures are antiquated and dilapidated. The letter cases actually have to 
be tied together to prevent utter collapse.” 

Some little relief was obtained by the establishment in the fall of 1897 of 
| two carrier stations. 

There is no accommodation for the storage of stamped paper. Thousands 
of dollars’ worth of supplies often have to be stored in the lobby allotted to 
the public, much to the inconvenience of the latter and at a great risk of 
loss by theft. Insufficient space in the mailing room made it necessary to 
hang a large number of bags and pouches on the walls. High buildings sur- 
round the post-office not over 20 feet away, cutting off the light and making 
it necessary to burn electric and gas lights day and night at the large annual 
expense of $4,500 to the Government, to say nothing of the injurious effects 
produced eo the eyesight of the clerks in the office. 

The total area of the present office is 5,824 square feet. 
ing room is less than 3,000 — 
to each employee, with desks, 











! The actual work- 
re feet, affording a space of about 5 feet square 
tables, stands, cases, etc. 
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More recent information, which accentuates the conditions 
above described, is contained in the following letter from the 
postmaster at Providence: 

PROVIDENCE Post-OFFICE, OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER, 
Providence, Providence County, R. I., February 5, 1902. 
Hon. MELVILLE BULL, M. C., 
g Washington, D. C. 

Mx DEAR Sir: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your communication of 
gist ultimo,and in reply to say that I will furnish you with a few facts 
caused by the lapse of time since the report was printed. It is true that 


manufacturing centers of the State with the outside world, thus eliminating 
the advantages of competition in railroad freight rates. The State has a 
natural outlet by water in Providence River and Narragansett Bay, making 
one of the finest harbors on the New England coast, but the lack of proper 


| dockage in Providence Harbor, the natural port for the outlet of the State's 
| products, combined with a too shallow depth of water for ocean traffic, has 


| The coal and raw materials for the factories are transported 


there have been a good many minor changes made in the office since your | 


report was made up, but every foot gained by such changes has been taken 
up by the addition of more men to perform the increased labor. A ‘ deck,” 
16 feet by 47 feet, is now being erected at a cost of $1,225, largely for the pur- 
so of storage. 
The business of the office is rapidly increasing, as will be shown by the 
following figures, viz: 
The gross receipts for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1901 


i $419, 128.05 
The gross receipts for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1898 


339, 720. 48 
79, 407.57 
239, 776. 10 


Increase of gross receipts in four years 
The net revenue for fiscal year 1900_._...._........... 
The estimated net revenue for fiscal year 1901. .................---- 


Money-order business from January 1, 1901, to December 81, 1901. 


Number 
of transac-- Amount. 
tions. 

Main Of7100.. «spc ccwsescqnas nsesce cone pocese cccsesasesas 153, 483 $2, 335, 204. 73 
Wien WO SE oiwrhes cntbeiteded Cinrikeusneapie - 4,609 69, 993. 55 
North stabiii hs oa cnisicins ines Seccee + ctwendescodncnc ceicceen 3,219 60, 975. 56 
Olney VitIe GIN a ins regan ne vececcsesabiotishancan eddsedl 8,112 134, 108, 40 
O qu oi sdicd occ dade s ontskad Chekwedtnsdandaneanin 11,577 85, 359. 79 

Total 181,000 2,685, 687.( 


3 











‘ansacted is about 300 square feet. 

The population of the city of Providence, as shown by the United States 
census of 1900, was 175,597, and to-day the health superintendent estimates it 
as 180,000. 

The fact remains, however, that there are only a little over 5,000 square 
feet of floor space,including the lobby, which is so crowded at times that it 
is almost impossible for people to transact their business. The boxes are 
put in such a crooked shape that men have to wait while others are getting 
their mail. A few days ago in passing through the lobby I counted 23 per- 
sons in line at the stamp window, and 8&5 all told in the lobby, and during 


» size of the room in which the money-order business of the main office | 


260, 000. 00. | 


deprived the manufacturers of any great benefit from be ty eng location. 

ong distances, 
and this fact renders more notable the preeminence of the State in certain 
of the finer products of iron and steel, such as textile and other mill ma- 
chinery, machine tools, screws, etc. 

Since this comment was made Congress, in the river and harbor 
bill of this session, has provided for the expenditure of $100,000 
during the fiscal year 1902 to improve the harbor of Providence 
in order to increase its anchorage area. This work will continue 
from now on at a total estimated cost of $600,000, and when com- 
pleted will provide an increased anchorage area of 171 acres. 
This improvement, together with the improvement of Narragan- 
sett Bay and Providence River, now progressing, should and will 
increase the ocean and coastwise trade of Providence. But, not- 
withstanding the disadvantages under which Providence has been 
placed in the matter of transportation facilities, the amount of 
revenue collected at the port of Providence during the calendar 


| year 1900 was $324,212.06 as against $224,668.99 for the previous 


year. The tonnage of the port, as well as of Pawtucket, the in- 


| terests of which city and Providence are identical, an imaginary 


the recent holidays it was so congested as to make it very difficult to do | 


business 

Inclosed herewith I hand you the copy of the report sent me. 

Very respectfully, 
CLINTON D. SELLEW, Postmaster. 

There is little difference between the figures submitted by the 
postmaster and those given in the official report of the Post-Office 
Department as to the total amount of business transacted in the 
Providence post-office. The Department’s figures for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1901, are as follows: 
QTOND ROCONUR Gear eraiaks Staten Eh apuns oxen sspernabinsanennueesia $418, 836.05 
Wet POVOMD < vi Piast nc lisieds adlewanaia te cuies pended cbandhsa aden 262, 069. 24 

These facts and figures show conclusively the great need of a 
new building in Providence for the accommodation of its large 
and rapidly growing postal business, to say nothing of the greater 
importance of providing more comfortable quarters for the em- 
ployees engaged in that work, whose health is now being injured 
and whose lives are in jeopardy in the present building. 
buildings now surround the present post-office, dwarfing it com- 
pletely and giving it a squatty appearance. In case of fire in the 


Modern | 


vicinity it would have meager chance of escape from destruction, | 


as it is hemmed in on all sides. 
The new building will also accommodate the Internal-Revenue 


Service, which is greatly cramped in its present quarters. Rhode 
Island is in the internal-revenue collection districtof Connecticut. 


The aggregate collections in both States during the fiscal year 1901 | 
Were $3,099,988.95, and those for the State of Rhode Island were | 


$1,287,095.61, 


wr . . . . 
The customs service at Providence will find much needed relief | all the Government offices in that city, was erected in 1854. 


in the new building. This service is steadily growing, and with 
improvements now in progress and those contemplated in the 
Water approaches to Providence, and in the enlargement of its 
arbor, it is thought that Providence will soon take its rightful 
aw as one of the great seaports of the Atlantic coast. Hitherto 

ie CO 
ing as a manufacturing center have been achieved and attained 
by the inherent and indomitable pluck and business perspicacity 
= people, combined with their thrift, energy, and enterprise. 


oa om ‘has not enjoyed the advantages of natural resources, 
allt } 
“— h might have added to its opportunity for development. In 
oon - ing upon these peculiar features of Rhode Island’s com- 
th ad position, the bulletin of the Twelfth Census devoted to 
sal ject of manufactuyves in Rhode Island says: 
attribeste ors that have contributed to this growth are limited; it must be 
partion} ao ) the early and successful establishment of the factory system, 
do bow to 'y in the cotton manufacture; to the natural tendency of one in- 
of canit > stimulate the introduction of other industries; to the abundance 
mtn. ', and to the enterprise and skill of the citizens. Rhode Island 
ment Theeatural resources which have materially aided in its develop- 
* +here is but one railway system of any importance connecting the 


mmercial development of Rhode Island and its high stand- | 





; : irces, | jng them to all intents and purposes its citizens. 
as been handicapped by lack of land and water facilities | acc 


line only dividing them, and other interesting statistics are shown 
in the following report of the harbor master of Providence for 
1901: 


Report of harbor master, port of Providence, R. I., for th 


year ending D 
ber 31, 1901. 


“ent- 


Providence: 


Number of vessels arrived at this port.............--.-.......--- . 1,864 
Number of oyster-boat trips (estimated) --.....--- 3,000 
Number of steamer trips --..-.- hall el adie 7, 950 
Number of tug-boat trips (estimated) -........-. g 435 
Total Providence cddhomevens 13, 249 
Pawtucket: 
Number of steamer trips and vessels arrived. --_..-...........-- 1,200 


Total Providence and Pawtucket----....- 
Providence freight: 
i ate Ai tinnthis ene ena tees 
Lumber ( 137,452 feet) ...-. 
Laths (12,770,660) _......- Se eae et 
I eeeneuabbisiednann ‘ 
I ea 
Co NEES Ee 
Oysters (560,000 bushels) -...........-..- 
cages 
Steamers’ freight -. 








Total Providence freight .......................... aie 
Ie a cneweethonotinent ‘ 


, 866, 019 
220, 000 


Total Providence and Pawtucket freight -......... 3, 086,019 


Providence passengers, by steamers in and out --....- 


tacit 1, 561,210 
Pawtucket passengers, by steamers in and out. ............--..-..-..- 55, 000 
Total passengers, Providence and Pawtucket -............-..... 1, 616, 210 


Nore.—The above estimates of oyster and tug boat trips are practically 
correct. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. _ P. BUCKLIN, Hai bor 

Gain over previous year, 112,516 tons, 187,756 passengers. 

Terms of the United States circuit and district courts are held 
in Providence. Thecourts meet in the upper part of the building 
occupied by the post-office, and there also are located the offices 
of the United States marshal, district attorney, and clerks. It 
is a contracted, inaccessible, and undesirable place for such pur- 
poses. The dignity and importance of the Government’s legal 
machinery in the State of Rhode Island long since required bet- 
ter and more commodious quarters. 

As stated before, the present building in Providence, used by 
The 
population of Providence at that time was about 50,000. Accord- 
ing to the census of 1900 the population of Providence was 175,597. 
Estimates place the figures now at 180,000, but it is hardly an 
exaggeration to state that the true popvu’ation to-day is 225,000. 
The city is surrounded by towns, villages, and communities, 
many of them separated from the city only by imaginary lines, 
while those adjacent are reached in a few minutes by a splendid 
electric-car system converging in all directions, thus bringing the 
people for miles around in close contact with the city and mak- 
A writer truly 
described the relative position of Providence as follows: 

The geographical position of Providence is such as naturally makes it the 
converging point for the surrounding country. It lies at the head of navi 
tion on Narragansett Bay, 30 miles from the ocean. The business section is 
at the confluence of two small rivers, the Mosshasuck and the Woonasqua- 
tucket, with the tidal waters of Providence River; but the city extends miles 
in all directions from this center, covering on the east a high ridge between 
the Providence River and the Seekonk, the tidal estuary of the Blackstone 
River; on the north and northwest, spreading out over the low hills which 
rise from the union of the rivers, while to the west and south the main bulk 
of the city now stretches. <A short distance below the city line, on the south, 
the Pawtuxet River flows into Narragansett Bay. The valleys of these 
four rivers, the Mosshasuck, the Woonasquatucket, the Pawtuxet, and the 


Masier. 
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Blackstone, are dotted with a continuous succession of manufacturing cities, 


towns, and villages, engaged in the cotton, woolen, and other manufactures, 
and as every Valley, as well as each shore of the bay, has its railroad, all these 
places ere in close communication with Providence, their shipping point and 
base of operations. 

Providence is, therefore, in the truest sense a metropolitan city. 
It is also cosmopolitan, but it is a distinctively American city, and 
its people are patriotic to thecore. The area of the city of Provi- 
dence is 18.29 square miles. In 1890it had a population of 132,146, 
and stood twenty-fourth in the list of American cities. It grew 
during the last decade by leaps and bounds, and in 1900 was the 
twentieth city in point of population in the United States. It 
ranks second in this respect among the cities of the New England 
States. It is estimated that should the public building to be 
erected stand for fifty years, about the age of the present building, 
the population to be served will be not less than 600,000, and that 
if the increase in population during the next fifty years equals 
that of the last fifty years it will be nearer 1,000,000 than 600,000. 

Providence itself is not without magnificent and costly local 
and State buildings. The new statehouse, opened January 1. 
1901, erected by the State of Rhode Island at a cost of $3,000,000, 
is one of the finest buildings of its kind in thiscountry. Itis said 
to have the only marble dome in the world outside of India. 
This great building is only a short distance from the site of the 
new Government building. The Providence city hall, erected in 
1878 at a cost of $1,000,000, a stately and substantial building, is 
almost within stone's throw of the site to be donated to the Gov- 
ernment. The new union railway station bounds Exchange 
place on the north and lies just to the left of and between the 
city hall and statehouse. This isa commodious, well-equipped, 
and modernly appointed structure of light brick and terra cotta. 

The new public building will be just east of this station a short 
distance, and its convenience in the matter of quick dispatch of 
mails is at once apparent. The south side of Exchange place is 
lined with large business houses and office buildings, and in course 
of erection, between the railway station and the new building 
site, on the north side of Exchange place is the new central fire 
station. This building, exclusive of land, will cost in excess of 
$160,000. Thus it will be seen that in the very heart of Provi- 
dence in a great open space, much of it reclaimed by the city at 
enormous cost, will be located, at practically no expense to the 
Government, a building wherein the Federal business may be 
transacted with every modern facility at its door. This space 
will then be surrounded by an imposing statehouse, a handsome 
municipal home, up-to-date railroad accommodations, fire appa- 
ratus housed in unusually fine quarters, blocks of mercantile 
houses and the realization of hopes entertained for years—a Fed- 
eral building comporting with the material growth of Providence 
and with the dignity of the Government's interests located there. 

All of these national, State, municipal, and private utilities 
within sight and easy reach of each other, yet sufficiently sepa- 
rated by open space as not to be endangered in case of fire. 

But I have mentioned only a few of the buildings of which Prov- 
idence may justly boast—those in the business heart of the city. 
Not far from the new statehouseis the State normal school, another 
splendid State edifice with spacious surroundings. Then there 
are the Brown University buildings, the Industrial Trust Com- 
pany, Union Trust Company, Rhode Island Hospital Trust Com- 
pany, Public Library, and Banigan buildings, which may be 
classed as ‘‘sky-scrapers;’’ the Young Men’s Christian Association 
and other association buildings, the home of the Hope Club and 
other club houses, many handsome church edifices, palatial homes, 
and less pretentious but substantial business houses and private 
residences furnish abundant proof of the building progress and 
stability of the city of Providence. And besides these structures, 
all completed, or in a few cases nearing completion, the city of 
Providence authorized expenditures for new schoolhouses, new fire 
stations and sites in 1900 and 1901, aggregating $455,000. 

Providence has 96 school buildings, 26 fire stations, and 7 police 
stations. The city owns 20 other buildings, including the Board 
of Trade building, Highway Department buildings, etc. In the 
first quarter of 1901 the total enrollment of pupils in the schools 
of Providence was 26,548. The city of Providence owns real estate, 
yublic buildings, parks, waterworks, etc., valued at $12,000,000. 

he valuation of taxable property in Providence for 1901, real and 
personal, was $192,801.860, upon which taxes were paid amount- 
ing to $3,084,829.76. 
September 30, 1901, was $8,000,000. 

Providence hasa public park area of 23,003,983 square feet, valued 
at $1,501,057. Roger Williams Park, the largest park in the city, 
contains over 400 acres. This park is the city’s popular pleasure 
ground. Noless attractive and beautiful than the park itself is the 
main approach to it by way of Elmwood boulevard. Another 
beautiful boulevard is the Blackstone, and also known by this 
name is a park of about 35 acres, and another park of about the 
same area—Davis park—of great natural beauty, is convenient to 
the homes of a large population. 


The total indebtedness of Providence in 1901 was $17,321,460.46, ' ture of boilers, engines, and files. 


The cost of an improved sewer syst2m up to , 


or, deducting sinking funds amounting to $3,284,521.32, the total 
indebtedness was $14,036,939.14, which includes a water debt of 
$6,000,000. The estimated income of the city for 1901-2 is $3,844.- 
702.76. The city tax rate in 1901 was $14.35 per $1,000. The indebt- 
edness of Providence practically represents the cost of her modern 
improvements. Since 1891 the bonds of the city have commanded 
a higher premium than those of any other New England city. 

In the matter of street railroad transportation Providence has 
made marvelous progress. In 1901 the mileage of one company 
alone was increased 10 miles, making 260 miles of track operated by 
that company. Other companies made extensions, and during the 
year 1901 general improvements, such as the construction of new 
shops, car and power, were made by the street railway companies 
of Providence, and freight or express service was introduced upon 
the tracks of the system between Providence and villages through. 
out the State of Rhode Island. Practically the entire State is 
now admirably equipped with a splendid system of electric raj}- 
ways, the natural center of this traffic, of course, being the city 
of Providence. On the line between Providence and Fall River. 
Mass., electricity has been substituted for steam with excellent 
results. Altogether, rapid transit facilities in and surrounding 
Providence, and extending into the adjoining States of Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts, form a system which can not be excelled. 
if equaled, in any other part of the country. 

I have referred to the number of school buildings in Proy- 
idence and to the number of pupils. The schools are admirably 
conducted. Brown University is a name synonymous with that 
of Providence. The mention of one suggests thought of the 
other. This great seat of learning was founded in 1764. It was 
in this institution that the first seeds of religious toleration took 
root. The university has been administered from the beginning 
in the most broad-minded spirit, and its influence and power have 
increased steadily until it is now recognized as one of the foremost 
colleges in this country. The buildings of the university are clus- 
tered picturesquely ona high hill overlooking the city from the east. 

Friend’s School, widely known as an excellent preparatory 
school, is another important educational establishment in Proy- 
idence. In addition to a large number of private and parochial 
schools, the State has two educational institutions located in 
Providence—the State Normal School and the State Home and 
School. Of the city schools the most prominent are the English 
High School, the Classical High School, and the Hope Street High 
School. Fifteen grammar schoo’s, 68 primary schools, and 24 
kindergarten schools complete an educational system from the 
lowest to the highest branches perfect in every detail. 

The libraries of Providence are important educational factors. 
Chief among them is the Providence Free Public Library, which 
by excellent management is brought into close relations with the 
people. This library has a handsome, thoroughly equipped, and 
modern home. Other libraries are the Franklin Lyceum, Book- 
lovers’, Brown University, Olneyville Free Library, Providence 
Athenaeum, Young Men’s and Women’s Christian Association, 
Horticultural Society, Medical Society, State Law, State Library, 
and others, all of which contribute abundantly to the entertain- 
ment, edification, and education of the people. 

There are 136 regularly organized religious congregations, mis- 
sions, etc., in the city of Providence, many of which occupy large 
and imposing edifices of handsome architectural design. 

Providence abounds in a great variety of institutions, such as 
charitable, benevolent, religious, and secret societies, military 
and educational organizations and social clubs, numbering in all 
483. Many halls, some of thom large and costly, accommodate 
these various institutions. Nineteen national banks are located 
in Providence, with a total capitalization of $10,525,000. State 
banks in Providence have a total capital of $741,675. Altogether 
there are 38 public banking institutions in Providence, besides a 
number of private banks. The newspapers in the city—daily, 
weekly, and monthly, including periodicals and magazines—are 
34in number. Seven first-class theaters furnish amusement for 
the people. 

Elsewhere I have incidentally referred to the manufactures of 
Providence in connection with its commerce. In her manufac- 
tures Providence is unique. It is to this branch of industry that 
she owes her advancement more than to any other. The intro- 
duction of the cotton manufacture toward the close of the eight- 
eenth century laid the foundation for other industries whick 
afterwards started in Providence, and which have since grow? 
to large proportions. The manufacture of engines, mill supplies, 
and machinery followed the extension of the chief industry, a™ 
following in their wake came the manufacture of woolens, loco- 
motives, files, jewelry, silverware, screws, and many minor Mr 
dustries, because of the facilities at hand. Thus great indus 
were established and developed until to-day Providence man 
factures everything from a bone collar button to a egal 

Providence is the birthplace of the jewelry industry. >! all 

yvare is another of its important industries, as are the prac yong 
These several industries ate 
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especially and interestingly treated in the Twelfth Census Bulle- 
tin on Manufactures, as follows: 


Rhode Island, and especially the city of Providence, has long been prom- 
inent in the manufacture of jewelry, which, next to the textiles, is the most 
important industry in the State. All varieties and grades of jewelry are 
produced. The industry dates back to the Revolution, but it was the in- 
genuity of a Providence goldsmith in 1794 which firmly established it in that 
city. While manufacturers in Newark and New York City were turning out 
products of pure — and silver, wecugne by hand, Nehemiah Dodge invented 
a process for “filling” the gold with cheaper materials, and at about the 
same time applied machinery to the manufacture. The process by which 
this much cheaper product was obtained soon became known to other manu- 
facturers in the city and was carried across the State line to Attleboro, Mass., 
a town which now rivals Providence in this industry. 

The reputation of Providence in this branch of manufactures attracted a 

skilled workman in the precious metals from Birmingham, England, in 1846, 
one Thomas H. Lowe, who Yo the filling process, thus further reduc- 
ing the cost of manufacture. In the year 1812 the jewelry manufactures of 
the city of Providence were valued at $100,000. In 1856 the product amounted 
to $2,696,000, while in the present census there are 214 establishments engaged 
in this industry, with a capital of $8,899,702, and giving employment to 4,877 
wage-earners, haying a product valued at $13,320,620. During the-decade 
from 1890 to 1900 the capital aeres in the aT increased from $6,095,- 
971 to $8,899,702, or 46 per cent; the part from $8,011,067 to $13,320,620, or 63.3 | 
per cent; and wages from $2,110,529 to $3,170,982, or 50.2 per cent. In the cen- | 
sus of 1890 it appears that one-fifth of ne of the jewelry industry of 
the country was manufactured in the city of Providence, The cities next 
in importance were New York, Newark, and Philadelphia; but nearly as | 
many employees were reported for Providence as for those three cities 
-ombined. 
: Allied to the jewelry manufacture is the manufacture of silverware. It 
was an apprentice of the founder of the jewelry industry who began the 
manufacture of silverware in Providence and founded what is now one of 
the largest establishments in this line of manufacture in the world. The 
census of 1890 shows that at that time nearly one-half of the silverware manu- 
facturing of the United States was carried on in Rhode Island. There were 
8 establishments in the State en god in this industry in 1900, all located 
in Providence, with a capital of $5.1 ,714, an increase over 1890 of $2,125,482, 
or 70.8 per cent. These establishments give employment to 1,540 wage- 
earners, to whom $978,198 was paid in wages, and their product was valued 
at $3,834,408, an increase of $1,324,539 since 1590, or 52.8 per cent. 

The refining of gold and silver sweepings is closely dependent upon the 
two industries just described. Until 1850 the material used in this industry 
was allowed to to waste. There are 10 establishments in the State en- 
gaged in this indest , all located in Providence, with an invested capital of 
$505,957, and a product valued at $3,484,454. : 

The demand for machinery in the textile and jewelry factories of Rhode 
Island early stimulated the manufacture of machinery, an industry third in 
importance in the State. During the decade from 1890 to 1900 the capital in- 
vested in the foundries and machine shops increased from $11,377,475 to 
$16,403,935, or 44. 2 per cent; the number of wage-earners, from 6,876 to 8,799, 
or 28 per cent; the total amount of wages, from $3,813,290 to $4,638,507, or 
21.6 per cent; and the value of products, from $10,170,286 to $13,269,086, or 30.5 

ver cent. Included in this classification is the manufacture of engines and 
boilers, a specialty’ for which Providence has a world-wide reputation and in | 
which its preeminence is partly due to the early application of steam to 
manufacturing in thisState. In 1812 and 18l4several factories were ee 
with engines Teought from Philadelphia, but the great expense of trans 
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portation and the increasing demand induced local mechanics to embark in 
this manufacture with the result that the first engine shop in the State was 
erected in 1826. 
. In 1839 the manufacture of files was begun in Providence, but it was to the 
invention by a local mechanic in 1864 of machinery for this manufacture, 
that the present importance of this industry in the city isdue. The prod- 
uct of the industry in 1900 amounted to $1,053,838. 
In Providence there were, in 1900, 1,933 manufacturing estab- 
lishments, or 46.1 per cent of the entire number located within 
Of the wage-earners 42,693, or 44.2 
per cent of all in the State, were employed in Providence. These 
wage-earners formed 24.3 per cent of the entire population of the 
city and 10 per cent of the population of the State. In 1900 the 
total amount of wages paid in Providence amounted to $19,998,362, 
or 48.6 per cent of all wages paid in the State. The value of 
roducts, including custom work and repairing for the city dur- 
ing 1900, was $88,168,897, or 47.9 per cent of the total product of 
the State. I willappend to my remarks tables showing the man- 


| ufactures of Providence by specified industries, according to the 


census of 1900. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the facts and statistics which I have pre- 
sented as briefly as possible all go to make up a wonderful record 
of the natural growth of the city of Providence. They could 
possibly be elaborated and augmented, but I think I have sub- 
mitted abundant testimony in support of the long pending and 
finally recognized claim of Providence for a Federal building 
commensurate with the city’s prominent position among the 
great cities of America in all things that combine to make our 
municipalities great. 

I can not close without a word of hearty thanks for the untir- 
ing, self-sacrificing labors of my friend and colleague [Mr. Ca- 
PRON] in behalf of a public building for Providence. During my 
recent illness he devoted much of his time to the cause, and 


| although himself representing two cities desirous of public buiid- 
| ings, with broad-minded generosity which characterizes him, 


he recognized the more important and prior claims of our me- 
tropolis and permitted not his own interests to interfere with the 
consummation of our efforts. 

Mr. Speaker, I am grateful in the name of a long-suffering 
people for the belated and anticipated favorable action of this 
House. The law we are about to pa.s providing public buildings 
in certain cities will result in a few years in the filling of a long- 
felt want in the magnificent city of Providence, and the General 
Government in the years to come will have a home there in which 
our own people and the ‘‘ strangers within our gates’’ may have 
a patriotic and just pride. 


Manufactures of Providence, R. I., by specified industries, census of 1900. 
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Manufactures of Providence, R. I, by specified industries, census of 1990—Cont inued. 
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Manufactures of Providence, R. I., by special industries, census of 1900—Continued. 
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ansible ia na et i Rae aes Ba kB ve <8 " a Ls 
‘Embraces artificial limbs, 1; baking and yeast powders, 1; belting and hose, leather, 2; billiard tables and materials, 1; boot and shoe findings, 2; boot 
one shoe uppers, 1; boots and shoea, factory product, 2; boots and shoes, rubber, 2; chemicals, 2; cleansing and polishing preparations, 1; clothing, men’s, 
joe, product, 1; coffins, burial cases, and undertakers’ goods, 1; combs, 1; cordials and sirups, 1; cork, cutting, 1; corsets, 1; cutlery and edge tools, 2; 
wh gists preparations, not including prescriptions, 2; dye stuffs and extracts, 1; emery wheels, 1; engraving, wood, 2; Om elopes, 1; fancy articles, not else- 
ill lere specified, 1; flouring and grist mill products, 2; fruits and vegetables, canning and preserving, |; fur hats, 2; furniture, factory pri duc =) as, 
be minating and heating, 1; gas machines and meters, 1; gloves and mittens, 1; gold and silver, leaf and foil, 2; grease and tallow, 1; hardware, saddlery, 2; 
at oa ry and knit goods, 1; house-furnishing goods, not elsewhere specified, 1; instruments, professional and scientific, 1; iron and steel, fi rgings, 1; iron and 
wood nails and spikes, cut and wrought, including wire nails, 1; ironwork, architectural and ornamental, 2; jewelry and instrument cases, 1; kindling 
cod, 1; lapidary work, 2; lead, bar, pipe, and sheet, 2; leather goods, 1; leather, tanned, curried, and finished, 2; lithographing and engraving, 1; millinery 
=a le ‘e goods, 1; mucilage and paste, 2; musical instruments and materials, not specified, 1; musical instruments, organs, and materials, 2; paper hang- 
embic pens, fountain an stylographic, 1; pens, gold, 1; pickles, preserves, and sauces, 2; plated and britannia ware; 1; regalia and so iety banners and 
sande ae 1; safes and vaults, 1; scales and balances, 1; screws, wood, 1; sewing machine repairing, 1; sewing machines and attachments, 2; silk and silk 
eeem rf soap and candles, 2; sporting goods, 1; stamped ware, 1; steam fittings and heating apparatus, 2; stereotyping and electrotyping, 2; surgical appli- 
Ces, 1; taxidermy, 2; typewriter repairing, 2; upholstering materials, 1; varnish, 1. 
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The Late Representative J. William Stokes, of South Carolina. 


REMARKS 


oF 


JOHN H. SMALL, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON. 


Saturday April 26, 1902. 

The House having under consideration the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that oppor- 
tunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. J. William Stokes, 
late a member of the House of Representatives from the State of South 
Carolina. 

Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, and in recognition of his eminent abilities as a distinguished public 
servant, the House, at the conclusion of these memorial proceedings, shall 
stand adjourned. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to send a copy of these resolutions 
to the family of the deceased— 


Mr. SMALL said: 


to the memory of our friend, I believe that my own emotions 
would receive greater satisfaction if I could visit the new-made 
grave in his native State and lay thereon a modest wreath and 


Words are so often vain things. 
or they may express the sincerest sorrow; they may be insincere 


or they may come as utterances warm and pathetic from the true | 


heart; they may be cold and impassive or warm and impulsive; 
they may conceal thought or they may be the acme of candor and 
truth. While it is only natural to approach the bier with rever- 
ence and solemnity, and the impulse of every manly heart is to 


speak nothing but good of the dead, yet undue laudation and the | 


painting of an ideal life are equally to be avoided. How wise and 
satisfying a course it would be if we should speak of the living 
nothing that we would be unwilling to speak of the dead. 
rule of conduct would not only promote our own happiness, but 
would remove so many of the rancors, the acerbities, and the dis- 


agreeable episodes which so often beset the living, particularly | 


those whose ambitions and activities bring them to the front and 
keep them in the public eye. 

Dr. SToKEs, as his colleagues loved to call him, perhaps came 
near exemplifying this rule in his daily life. 
my association with him during the Fifty-sixth Congress, and it 
was my pleasure to be his friend and to some extent his com- 
panion, that I ever heard him utter an unkind word about any 
one. Being a man of culture and information and high mental 


training, he entertained clear-cut opinions upon public questions | 
and had the courage and the ability to maintain them; but his | 
differences arose from reflection and judgment, and being honest | 


and candid himself he never questioned the motives of those 
with whom he differed. 


The only life worth living is that which is stirred by ambition | 


But the object 
After all 
Some 


and which is fortified and promoted by industry. 
must be worthy and the methods must be honorable. 
the main purpose sought is contentment and happiness. 
follow a mistaken ideal and never reach the goal. 
tion, and power do not always bring these two jewels. 
carries sunshine along the pathway, who speaks a kind word of 
encouragement to the disconsolate, who condoles with sorrow, 
who remembers the poor, who encourages the struggling, who 
raises the fallen, who stands by the right because it is right, he 
it is who has found contentment and happiness and whose life is 
radiant and beautiful. The man who thus tempers his ambition 
and curbs his will finds genuine pleasure in success and the 
world rejoices with him in his daily progress. 

I believe that Dr. Stokes thus found the true source of happi- 
ness. Who of us does not recall his sunny disposition and his 
cheerful manner. In addition he had that mental equipoise and 
ready self-control which made him a choice comrade and a valu- 
able ally. His loyalty to his friends was not less conspicuous 
than his adherence to his convictions. 

I shall not dwell upon the varying steps in the career of Dr. 
Srokres. The adverse conditions of his youth and early manhood, 
his loving patience and wisdom as a teacher, his political career 
and promotion in the politics of his native State, his incisive and 
brave work as an editor, the culmination of his public life in this 
House, and the example of his daily life as a Christian have been 


aptly and interestingly portrayed by his worthy successor [Mr.- 


LEVER]. 
[can not close this imperfect tribute without a reference to 
our friend in his daily life as the faithful and loyalhusband. My 





I can not recall in | 


Wealth, posi- | 
He who | 
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acquaintance with the wife was scarcely less intimate than with 
him as husband. The home and the hearthstone are the basis of 
a nation’s greatness. Marriage is the institution blessed of al] 
and happy are those whose fortunes and aspirations are twined 
into one loving embrace and who thus tread life’s pathway. 
Charity to the imperfections of the other, loving patience and 
kindness, loyalty in sickness and in health, loving ministrations 


| one to the other, loyalty and fortitude in adversity, and mutual 


joy in the hours of prosperity, all crowned with steadfast love— 
these are the characteristics of a happy union. Nothing is more 
beautiful to contemplate. Such a marriage isa benediction to 
all. 

I have observed many men in the relation of husband and I 


| may say in all candor that I never observed a more beautiful life 


in this respect than that of Dr. Srokrs. He was tender and con- 
siderate in his daily life and never forgot the little attentions and 
courtesies and thoughtful remembrances which always appeal to 
the gentle wife and evoke the sweetest emotions. While always 
the ideal husband, yet when illness came to the partner of his 
bosom his devotion was unusually constant and to his friends a 
source of inspiration. 

We know that we have lost a friend and his State a valuable 


‘ : representative, but this loss is incomparable to that of the wife. 
Mr. SPEAKER: On this day, when we have come to pay a tribute | 


For her I pray that the tender memories of the past may sustain 
and comfort the sad and lonely days of the future. 
A good woman who knew both the husband and the wife has 


” tive A | handed me the following quotation, which fittingly describes this 
silently recall his virtues and recount onr loss and that of his State. 
They may conceal the emotions | 


beautiful union and the sad parting: 

‘Sometimes into two hearts great enough to hold it and into 
two souls where it may forever abide, there comes the Everlast- 
ing Love. It is elemental like the fire and the sea, with the 
depth and the splendor of the surge and the glory of the flame. 
It makes the world a vast cathedral, in which the two may wor- 


| ship, and where even in the darkness there is the peace which 


passeth all understanding, because it is of God. 
‘* When the time of parting comes, for there is always that 


| turning in the road, the sadness is not so great because one must 
| go on alone. 


This | 


Life grows beautifal after a time and even wholly 
sweet, when aman and a woman have so lived and loved and 
worked together, that death is not good-bye, but rather ‘auf 
wiedersehen.’ ”’ , 


Eulogy on Death of Hon. Peter J. Otey. 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THAD. M. MAHON, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Sunday, June 29, 1902. 


Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the Hon. Pretrer J. OTEY, late a 
member of this House from the State of Virginia, and in pursuance of the 
order of the House heretofore made, the business of the House be now sus 
pended to enable his associates to pay fitting tribute to his high character 
and distinguished services. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senat« 

Resolved, That as an additional mark of respect at the conclusion of these 
exercises the House do adjourn. 

Resolved, That the Clerk be, and he is hereby, instructed to send a copy o! 
these resolutions to the family of the deceased. 


Mr. MAHON said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: I can not let pass this opportunity to pay a snort 


| tribute to our late associate and my personal friend, PeTrr JoHN- 
| SON OTEY. 


I became acquainted with him in the early days 0! 
the Fifty-fourth Congress, when he first entered this honorable 
assemblage. Although differing in political faith and having 
fought on opposite sides in the great conflict between the States. 
our acquaintance soon ripened into the warmest friendship. I 
found him at all times to be a loyal friend, true to his country, 
true to his party, true to his State, true to his friends, and, above 
everything else, true to himself. 


He led a life of simplicity, one free from ostentation. His pata 


| mount thought seemed to be his duty to his constituents: and 


| 


se 1t can 


without disparagement to any other member of this Hou ‘ 
ak- 


be truthfully said that no one devoted more labor and painstak 
ing efforts to the interests of his district than did Major UT’. 
Frequently have I seen him working far into the night on the 
multifarious duties which fall to the lot of a member of Congress. 
Among his numerous virtues, were I to select one that was pr& 
eminent it would be the sacredness with which he regarded ~ 
fulfillment of a promise. His word once given could be relied 
upon implicitly. No matter how trivial the attendant circum 
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stance nor how small the detail, his promise invariably resulted 
in his best efforts toward its accomplishment. 

Among his many public acts none will be more conspicuous 
than the opportunity for relief afforded to suffering soldiers by 
the establishment of a dental corps in the Army, which, as we all 
know, was largely brought about by his indefatigable efforts. 
When he arose to speak on any subject on the floor of this House, 
he commanded the respectful attention of all. On many occasions 
his infectious good humor and brilliant flashes of wit have en- 
livened the usually monotonous proceedings. His wit was not of 
the kind that hurt or carried with it a sting, for in all his public 
utterances we have never heard him speak one word derogatory 
toany man. In his private life even those who knew him best 
never heard from him of the many acfs of kindness which he 
performed nor of the helping hand which he lent to those in 
trouble. No one ever appealed to him for assistance and was 
turned away. 

Unesifidh, pase in mind, devoted to duty, a loving husband. and 
father, a devoted friend was Peter J. OTry; surely his epitaph 
should be *‘ Faithful in all things.”’ 

Mr. Speaker, in closing these remarks, I can not refrain from 
expressing my heartfelt sympathy for his devoted wife, whose 
untiring help in sunshine and shadow was, as Major Orry fre- 
quently remarked, the secret of his success, 


Soldiers’ Home in Alabama. 


SPEECH 
OF 
CHARLES W. 
OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON. THOMPSON, 


Tuesday, June 24, 1902, 
On the bill (H. R. 14920) to establish a Soldiers’ Home in Alabama. 


Mr. THOMPSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desire to submit a few brief remarks on the 
bill I introduced providing for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a Soldiers’ Home in the Fifth Alabama district, which I 
have the honor to represent. 

I am well aware that such a proposition as this is calculated to 
provoke objection and arouse antagonism at first blush, particu- 
larly among my Southern brethren. Men do not easily discard 
their lifelong prejudices and habits of thought. Much opposition 
has been expressed already on this floor, early in the session, to 
ideas or sentiments similar to those which I am now advancing. 
But I am convinced that calm, dispassionate, and mature reflec- 
tion will eventually cause all good and patriotic American fellow- 
citizens to adopt the views of those who believe. with Lincoln, 
with Grant, with McKinley, and with Roosevelt, that we are in 
very truth a nation of brothers, and that brotherly love should 
be the impelling force in all our mutual transactions. 

[ do not hesitate to claim that the grandest, most beautiful, 
most touching event in the world’s history since the Gospel story 
was told is the reconciliation of the North and the South and the 
reunion of these United States of America. 

For four long and bitter years this country endured the agony 
of civil strife and fratricidal combat in the greatest, bloodiest, 
most terrible waron record. I donot need to dwell on the dread- 
ful details of that conflict between the States. The pension rolls, 
the Soldiers’ Homes, the military cemeteries bear daily witness to 
its awful dimensions. 
Army of the Republic meetings and such gatherings as that of 
the Confederate veterans recently at Dallas, Tex.. where, under 
the lead of the gallant General Gordon, there were to be seen 
marching together once more, shoulder to shoulder, the few re- 
maining thousands of that great army of Southern men who in 
a youth had faced the Federal shot and shell on a hundred 
1eidas, 

_ Lam reminded here of what Judge Rice, an able lawyer and 
Jurist of my State, said when the war between the States was 
first being agitated. He said: ‘‘ Yes; fight them. We can whip 
them with pop guns.”’ After the war was over, and our boys 
came home, battle scarred, halt, and lame, some one said to Judge 
Rice, “IT thought you said we could whip the Yankees with pop 
guns.” ** Yes,” said the Judge, ‘I did say so, but the darn ras- 
cals would not fight that way.” 

. 1 hat war was forty years ago. We see among us here to-day 
a4 lew of its honored veterans—honored alike, whether they wore 
the blue or the gray. But to most of us that conflict is only a 
shadowy memory of childhood or a tradition. To all of us, how- 
ever, its results are a serious and important reality. Its results 


Eloquent witnesses also are the Grand | 
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have been manifold—soume of them sorrowful, some joyful. One 
of the first sorrowful results was a legacy of mutual distrust and 
hate between the South and the North. This was perfectly nat- 





| ural at first, and in foreign nations it was a matter of great won- 
| der that the mutual antipathy extended no further than it did. 


| 


| 


The general expectation abroad was that the country could never 
again become really reunited; that the recent foes in battle array 
would remain foes in spirit always. This the foreign powers not 
only expected, but also ardently desired. 

Little did they know the stuff that Americans are made of. 
Until America taught the world a better lesson it was the invari- 
able rule that the victor took everything and the loser lost every- 
thing. That was the rule in the old biblical wars, in the Mace- 
donian, Persian, Greek, and Roman wars, in the War of the Roses, 
in the wars of Charlemagne, of Frederick the Great, of Peter the 
Great, of Marlborough, of Napoleon. Never before had there 
ever been heard or uttered such sentiments as those of Lincoln 
in his inaugural addresses; never before had a victorious general 
spoken or acted like Grant at Appomattox. The South fully ap- 
preciated the magnanimity which, after the first mistakes of re- 
construction were abandoned, the North manifested toward their 
late foes, a magnanimity never equaled in history except by the 
similar magnanimity shown by the Southerners in accepting the 
situation in good faith and uncomplainingly resigning themselves 


| to the loss of all that they had held so dear. 


Nevertheless it was long—almost, if not quite, the length of a 
generation—before the mutual distrust and unfriendliness be- 
tween the two sections died out. The American character being 


| what it is, reconciliation was bound to come before very long, 


and now, thanks be to God, it has come. 

The great Lincoln was its first advocate and prophet. He 
always maintained that the Union had never in fact been dis- 
solved and that it must again become in spirit reunited. While 
almost all others were indulging feelings of the most intense ani- 
mosity, and while the conflict was still raging, he could say such 
words as these to all his countrymen, South and North: 

We are not enemies, but friends. We must not be enemies. Though 
passion may have strained, it must not break our bonds of affection. The 
mystic chords of memory, stretching from every battlefield and patriot 
grave to every living heart and hearthstone all over this broad land, will yet 
swéll the chorus of the Union, when again touched, as surely they will be‘ 
by the better angels of our nature. 

‘**As surely they will be?’’ Aye, indeed, was not Lincoln a true 
prophet? For surely they have been. 

And again: 

With malice toward none, with charity for all, with firmness in the right 
as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the work we are in, 
to bind up the nation’s wounds, to care for him who shall have borne the bat- 
tle and for his widow and his orphan, to do all which may achieve and cher- 
ish a just and lasting peace among ourselves and with all nations. 

‘To bind up the nation’s wounds.’’ In Lincoln’s mind the 
‘*nation’’ meant the whole country—South as well as North. 
Nothing is better settled in history than that he intended to treat 
both sections alike after the war. In his view, the North andthe 
South were brothers who had quarreled, and as soon as possible 
he wished full fraternal relations to be reestablished. He world 
have ‘‘ bound up the wounds”’ of the Confederate soldier as well 
as of the Federal soldier. And if that great and good man were 
alive to-day, I firmly believe he would be the chief and foremost 
advocate of all measures designed to extend the protecting care 
of the General Government to all sections alike, and to bring to- 
gether under the same roof the heroic veteran in blue and the 
heroic veteran in gray. 

Was not Grant almost as much of a prophet? Will the South, 
will the North, will the world ever forget what he did and said 
at Appomattox, in the hour of triumph, and before the sun had 
set on the day of his final victory—how he handed back to Lee 
his surrendered sword, and told Lee’s soldier's to keep their horses 
because they would need them for the spring plowing; or how, 
out of the generosity of his heart, he ordered his commissary to 
issue rations to as many of the Confederates as needed them 
from the supplies belonging to and furnished by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, even though it might put his own troops on short al- 
lowance? The keynote of this great soldier’s sentiment was not 
the keynote of Alexander or of Napoleon—his keynote was: ‘‘ Let 
us have peace.”’ 

Now, in these our later times the prophesies and wishes of these 
early leaders of the people have found fulfillment. In the course 
of time another war menaced this country—a war with a foreign 
country and in behalf of an oppressed neighbor. This was all 
that was still needed to solidify the reunion of the States. Was 
it not a joyful, an inspiring sight to see the old boys in blue and 
old boys in gray, and the sons of both, marching again together 
as in the days of the wars with England and the Mexican waz, 
keeping step to the music of the Union,no matter whether the 


| band played Yankee Doodle or Dixie? Since the Spanish war 
‘this nation has beén in very truth a reunited nation, and the 
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utter failure since then of all partisan attempts to fan the old 
embers of strife into flame only proves how strong the new bonds 
of union and affection are. It is all one now, whether we wore 
the blue or the gray. We both firmly believed we were right and 
both fought as hard as we could, and both would now fight 


for it with equal willingness. 

That being the case, why should there not be established, as a 
memorial of the national reconciliation, a joint Soldier’s Home, ap- 
plicable to all United States veterans—veterans of the Spanish 
war, veterans of the civil war, veterans of the Mexican war, 
and of the Indian wars? Why should the ex-Confederates 
be excluded from such a home, or why should they refuse to 
enter such a home? Is this not their country? Did not many 
of them fight for it in the Spanish war, and would not all of 
them have gladly done likewise if not incapacitated by age or in- 
firmity? Suppose General Wheeler or Gen. Fitzhugh Lee were 
reduced to extremities, could they not be sheltered properly by 
a United States Soldiers’ Home as veterans of the Spanish war? 
But are they not Confederate veterans as well? 

In the recent past there have been Presidential utterances of a 
similar vein, fit to rank with those I have just quoted. Need ] 
explain that I refer to the lamented and beloved President Mc- 
Kinley’s remarks on his Southern tour in 1898. Nothing that 
President McKinley ever said so endeared him to the South and 
to the whole country, or so clearly proved his true patriotism and 
his kindly disposition, as the speeches which he made at Atlanta 
and Montgomery on thattour. Let us recall to mind his eloquent 
remarks = _ auditorium at Atlanta: 

Under hx » fire on a foreign soil, fighting in a common cause, the mem- 
ory of old disa; gree ments has faded into history. From camp and « ‘ampaign 
there comes the magic h« ali ng which has closed ancient wounds and effac« 

For this result every American patriot will forever rejoice. It 
1 indemnity for the cost of the war. ; 
overnment has proved itself invincible in the recent war, and ou 
las come a nation which will remain indivisible forevermore. No 
mtributions have been made in patriotism and in men tkan by the 
he Southern States. Whenatlast the opportunity came they wer 
‘t it, and with promptness responded to the call of countr I 
h the able leadership of men dear to them, who had marched wi 
their fatbers under another flag, now fighting under the old flag rin, they 
have gloriously helped to defend its spotiess folds and added new luster to 
its shining stars. That flag has been planted in two hemispheres, and there 
it remains, the symbol of liberty and law, of peace and progress 

Che victory we celebrate is not that of a ruler, a President, or a Congress, 

but of the people. 


And again: 


their sct 


+3 


ge F mar the map oft 
nger holds back tl > tan ne ahee ‘ ; 
nal anthem, sung by a share forty-five States and our Terr 

me and beyond the seas. The Union is once more the common altar 
and loyalty, our devotion and sacrifice. The old flag again waves over 
} peace, with new glories which your sons and ours have this year added 
red folds. 
1 army < 


he Unite’ States 
-h other. Fraternity 


nai lines no ion 


I ’ silent sentinels we have, and with what loving care their 
i > kept! Every soldi grave that was made during our unfortu 
nate civil war is a tribute to American valor. And while, when those graves 
‘e made, we differed widely about the future of this Government, those 

es were long a go se ‘ttled by the arbitrament of arms: and the time 
in the evolution of sentiment and feeling under the providenc« 
id share with you in the care 


Y's 


diffe: 
has now come, 
of God, when in the spirit of fraternity we shou 

of the graves of the Conte derate soldiers. 
The cordial feeling no" w happily existing between the North and South 
rom pts this gra ious act. and if it needed further justification it is found in 
gallant loyalty to the Union and the flag so conspic uously shown in the 

t past } ry the i grandsons of these heroic dead. 

hat a glorious future ts us if unitedly, wisely, and bravely we face 
the new problems now pressing upon us, determined to solve them for right 
and humanity 


one 


*» sons 


country again # and one country forever! Proclaim it from 
ind the pulpit: teach it in the write it across the skies 
rid sees and feels it; it cheers every heart North and South and 
the life of every American home! Let nothing ever strain it 
i At peace with all the world and with each other, what can stand in 
» pathway of our progress and prosperity? 

It was my privilege, in my capacity as a member of the Ala- 
bama senate, to be present when President McKinley was received 
he capital at Montgomery, and to hear his speech on that oc- 

ke all his other Southern speech’s, it produced a pro 

ion and convinced all of his hearers that he was one 
xponel American statesmarship then living, 
e Americans. Among other things he said: 

l i l capital of tl 


ed as the President 


schools: 


brighten 


its of 


first 
ry—h as fil led me ar 
mnfederacy, now 
e States of an indestructi 
We have nothing t 
giad you did not go outan 
Union, North and South, has been lo 
the American name and to Ameri 
the merry of the United States su 
end of the country to the other, as in 
an valor been more brilliant]; 
battle ship at sea than } 


tiy devot to 
been in 
tism, from one 
and never h as Ameri 
» line on shore and on the 


nd sailor of the United States 
field of Antie President McKinley 
e, and said: 


to-day, ont flection only has crows 
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ference between this scene and that of thirty-eight years ago. Then the 


| men who wore the blue and the men who wore the gray greeted each other 


with shot and shell, and visited death upon their respective ranks. We meet, 
that of loyalty to 
the Government of the United States, love of our flag and our free institu. 
tions, and determined, men of the North and men of the South, to make ay 1y 


; : - : ng .» | sacrifice for the honor and perpetuity of the American nation. 
equally hard, side by side, in defense of the Union, and would die | 


It was by such utterances as these, in behalf of the obliteration 
of sectional distinctions and prejudices, and characterized by such 
genuine patriotism and overflowing love for the whole country, 
that President McKinley attained the exalted position in the 
affection and esteem of his fellow-citizens of all sections and all 
parties which he enjoyed at the time of his mournful death, and 


| which will pertain to his memory forevermore. 


It is also fresh in the memory of all how our present Chief Mag- 
istrate, President Roosevelt, happily and worthily expressed simi- 
lar sentiments at the Charleston banquet, saying: 

Around this table I see many men who took part in the great war. TT) 
war in which the younger among us here took part was a very little one, b 
cause it did not have to be any bigger. But it had one thoroughly good 
effect; it put the cap on the structure that had been building while we were 
almost unconscious of it, and it taught us how thoroughly at one we were 
got through that war it did not make a bit of difference to us 
whether it was an admiral who came from Vermont, or a lieutenant who 
ame from Alabama, if the man had done his duty in such shape as to make 
ach feel an even more generous thrill of pride in our common natio: 
ality. The debt that we owed him had little to do with the section from 
‘ h he came. 


‘ 


And again, in his Exposition speech: 


With delicate and thoughtful courtesy you ori 
to this exposition on the birthday of Abraham Lincoln 
nly showed a fine generosity and manliness in you, my hosts, but it a 
pha das hardly anything else could have emphasized how completely 
are now a united people. The wounds left by the great civil war, 1 
ably the and its memories 


rinally asked me to cor 
The invitation 1 
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ti ce qual lities of the men an d women of the early sixties now shine lumi- 
ind brilliant before our eyes, while the mists of anger and hatred that 
dimmed them have panes daw ay forever 
All of us, North and South, can glory in the valor of the men who w 
‘gray. Those were iron times, and only iron men could fight to its terrible 
1 the giant struggle between the hosts of Grant and Lee. To us of 
nt day. and to our children, and to our children’s children, the valiant 
is, the high endeavor and abnegation of self shown in that struggle by 
se who took part therein will remain forevermore to mark the level to 
h we in our turn must rise whenever the hour of the nation’s need may 
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hen four years ago this nation was compelled to face a foreign foe the 
pleteness of the reunion became inuhanale and strikingly evident. The 
war was not one which called for the exercise of more than an insignificant 
action of our strength, and the strain put upon us was slight indeed com 
ved with the results. But it was a satisfactory thing to see the way in 
iich the sons of the soldier of the Union and of the soldier of the ( 
y leaped eagerly forward, emulous to show in brotherly riv 
ties which had won renown for their fathers, the men of the grea 
And now, in closing, I am going to paraphrase something 
Governor Aycock last night. I have dwelt to-day upon the fact that 
nited, a reunited people; that we are united and forever one peopl 
me was when one could not have made that statement with truth; now it 
an be truthfully said. There was a time when it was necessary to keep say- 
it, because it was already true, and because the assertion of it made it 
etrue. But the time is at hand, I think the time is come, when it is not 
ecessary to say it again. 

Proud of the South? Of course we are proud of the South. Proud of 
your great deeds? Of course Iam proud of your great deeds, for you arem 
pe pie 

Another evidence of this lofty —_ noble sentiment, this 
fellowship and brotherly esteem, was beautifully and impres- 
sively expressed by RepresentativeS. ‘S. BaRNey, of Wisconsin, on 
of the distinguished membe rs of the “‘ Thompson Congressional 


arty,”” 


irty,’’ that recently toured Alabama to study the race question, 
who said in his speech at Montgomery, the capital of our beloved 
state: 
rE hile passing through your beautiful capitol I saw w here your fa 
ha closed in glass cases the old battle-worn and shot riddled flag 
were > canete d by your brave sons upon the bloody fields of the g 
This isc ultivating a proper sentiment and it is right to preserve th 
but convincing witnesses of the heroic valor of the men who fought 
under those tattered folds. 
It called to my mind how I had seen in the capitol of my State 
visions to preserve these silent witnesses of the patriotism and | 
of the sons of the Badger State who had fought and died beneat! 
and Stripes for the preservation of the Union. All of these men 
what they believed was right, and their valor is entitled to this r 
No government can hope to live long which does not cherish th 
its h As I now _— into th faces of these loyal s 
;of the State of Alabama and « that starry banner above u 
ing over ali the States. the th ught comes to me that some t 
vill be built midway between the North and South, and the v 
t war kl ft will carry all those flags and fold them together a 
ray as a lasting memento that we are more firmly w! 
nd are bound together by ties of love and friends! 
air but as strong as links of steel 


Now. it isimpo tant to unde rstand and recognize the spi 
has animated all these words and deeds of good will thu 
on the part of the North toward the South. The spirit ! a 
been the spirit of condescension, not the spirit of lofty pa tronap”s 
not the spirit of almsgiving, not even the spirit of mere sy™p* 
thy; it has been the spirit of true hospitality, both on the part - 
the North and of the South—the same spirit which makes a trem 
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reciprocal favor when needed. True hospitality, true neighbor- 
liness, true fraternal feeling, that is the sentiment animating the 


hearts of all good Americans, North and South, to-day; and the | 


rise of the resistless tide of this sacred sentiment in all our hearts 
has forever swept away the old rancorous, bitter sentiments of 
the dark, dismal past. 

Whet better, what nobler, what more appropriate outward and 
visible expression of this new national sentiment could there be 
than the establishment of a National Soldiers’ Home for the use 
of Union and Confederate veterans alike and for the veterans of 
all our wars, from whatever section of the country they may hail? 
It would be highly appropriate, it seems to me, that the President 
of these whole United States should be the one to supervise this 
matter, through a commission appointed by him, to locate, erect, 
and maintain such an institution. I remember in this connec- 
tion that Captain Falkner, formerly of the Confederate Army, 
has recently offered 100 acres of land in or near Montgomery, 
Ala., for the establishment of a home for Confederate veterans; 
and I think that doubt'ess his innate chivalry and generosity of 
heart would prompt him to include Union veterans among the 
beneficiaries of the institution if the idea were called to his at- 

ention. 

The new reunion between the South and the North has had a 
striking manifestation, not merely in warlike pursuits alone, but 
in peaceful pursuits as well. The phenomenal increase of late in 
the manufacturing industries of the South has been due in part 
to the combination of Northern men and Northern capital with 
Southern men and Southern capital. Tens of millions of such 
capital have lately been invested in new cotton mills and other 
manufacturing enterprises in the Southern States, the output of 
which now constitutes the bulk of our national exports to some 
countries, notably China. In my own State of Alabama I need 
only specify the very large new cotton manufacturing plants at 
Cordova, Alabama City, and other places, the immense car works 
and iron works at Anniston and Birmingham, and such great 
lumber plants as that at Hollins, Clay County, where, by the way, 
there are employed several hundred men, including quite a large 
number of old Union soldiers, who are now drawing pensions 
from the Government. 

I do not need to dwell on these details. They have become 
familiar to you and to the country through the newspapers, the 
reports of commercial bodies, and the census bulletins. 

Through all these legends of war and peace one central idea, 
one central sentiment, runs: We are again, thank God, one people. 
united in heart and in mind and in soul, and in the strength of 
that unity we can stand up before the nations and defy the world 
to injure us. 

It was only the other day, Mr. Speaker, that this House did a 
graceful and becoming act in passing unanimously the bill to 
donate to the State of Alabama two masts taken from Spanish 
battle ships captured in the recent war by that noble Alabama 
hero Richmond Pearson Hobson. As explained by my hon- 
ored colleague from the Montgomery district, the Hon. A. A. 
WILEY, these masts are intended to be permanently erected in 
the first capital of the Confederacy—and for what purpose? For 
no other purpose than to bear aloft and fling to the breeze the 
flag of the United States in the very place where the Confederate 
flag was first raised over the official representatives of the Con- 
federate States. Surely that is an inspiring thought—inspiring 
alike to both sections of the Union. The flag which former gen- 
erations of Americans followed in former wars and which this 
generation has followed in the last war is the flag of our common 
country, the flag of Alabama as well as the flag of Massachusetts. 
and under its folds the men of the South will henceforth march 
lien gen: with the men of the North against the foe. 

Applause, 

Another topic, Mr. Speaker, suggests itself to me in this con- 
nection. It may be said, with almost if not quite literal truth, 
of the United States flag now, as it is said of the British flag, 


that the sun never sets upon it. When the sun is setting in San | 


Francisco it is rising at Manila, and when it is setting at Manila 
itis at least preparing to rise at Eastport. Yea, our flag fioats 
aloft over the Philippines, and if the policies so ably advocated 
by that lovable and pure-hearted President, the late lamented 
McKinley, had been carried out, no one would have just cause to 
pull down that flag. I quote a few paragraphs from McKinley's 
memorable speech before the Home Market Club at Boston, Feb- 
auary 16, 1899, upon the future of the Philippines: 


Our concern was not for territory or trade or empire, but for the people 


Whose interests and destiny, without our willing it, had been put in our | 


a It was with this feeling that from the first day to the last not one 

save line went from the Executive in Washington to our military and 

— commanders at Manila or to our peace commissioners at Paris that did 

ames "Y the sole purpose to be kept in mind, first after the success of our 

vat and the maintenance of our honor, the welfare and happiness and the 
zits of the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands. 


Are we not going, Mr. Speaker, in the direction of forgetful- 
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| ness of the Filipinos’ rights and of violation of the spirit of this 
| lofty declaration? I quote again: 


Unless Congress shal! direct otherwise, it will be the duty of the Executive 


to possess and hold the Philippines. giving to the people thereof peace and 
| order and beneficent government, affording them every opportunity to prose- 
cute their lawful pursuits, encouraging them in thrift ond industry, inaking 
them feel and know that we are their friends, not their enemies; that their 
good is our aim; that their welfare is our welfare, but that neither their as 


| pirations nor ours can be realized until our authority is acknowledged and 
unquestioned. 

Again: 

That the inhabitants of the Philippines will be benefited by this Pepublic 
| is my unshaken belief. That they will havea kindlier government under our 
| guidance, and that they will be aided in every possible way to b elf- 
respecting and self-governing people is as true as that the American peop! 
love liberty and have an abiding faith in their own Government and in thei 
own institutions. No imperial designs lurk in the American mind. The 
are alien to American sentiments, thought, and purpose. Our priceless prin- 
ciples undergo no change under a tropical sun. They go with the flag 

I regret that this generous and ennobling policy of the late 
martyred President has not been followed. Unfortunately, some 
| of our commanders in the Philippines have pursued methods of 
warfare unnecessarily cruel and barbarous, so that we read about 
them as under the spell of some hideous dream. By these meth- 
ods the name of America has succeeded to the deadliest hatred 
| heaped upon Spain. This would not have been true under the 
McKinley policy. Besides, the civil branch of the government of 
the islands has been preposterously expensive, extravagant, and 
inefficient. We have given the Filipinos still further cause for 
| disliking us by arranging to legally rob them by means of an un- 
fair and unjust tariff law. This Philippine tariff has been en- 
acted in opposition to all considerations of moral right and con- 
stitutional authority. The Republicans in this case have kept up 
their time-honored practice in the matter of levying tariff taxes 
most heavily upon those least able to bear them. They have 
overridden the Constitution in the case of Porto Rico and in the 
case of the Philippines. They have been overriding the Consti- 
tution over since the party was born. They have even boasted 
of it as a sort of badge of independence and progress. 

But why should they hesitate about such a little thing as the 
constitutionality of the Philippine tariff act? They have made a 
great ado about ‘‘ hauling down the flag’’ in the Philippines, but 
they have not in the least scrupled to haul down the Constitution 
i 
i 


“oa 


< 





in the Philippines. For my own part, I believe in upholding both 
the flag and the Constitution in those islands. To the Repub- 
licans, in their treatment of the Constitution, may well be applied 
the stinging rebuke of the poet Holmes to those who many years 
| ago proposed to break up the noble old frigate named Constitu- 
| tion and popularly known as Old Ironsides: 
Ay, tear her tattered ensign down! 
Long has it waved on high, 
And many an eye has danced to seo 
That banner in the sky; 
Beneath it rung the battle shout 
And burst the cannon’s roar— 
The meteor of the ocean air 
Shall sweep the clouds no more. 


Oh, better that her shattered hulk 
Should sink beneath the wave; 

Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 
And there should be her grave. 

Nail to the mast her holy flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 

And give her to the god of storms, 
The lightning and the gale! 

No, sir; in order to keep the Philippines it is not necessary to 
kill the women and children and to turn into a howling wilder. 
ness all the territory that the Army touches. Nor is it just or 
right to apply our tariff regulations to a country whose ‘‘ welfare 
and happiness and rights’’ we are pretending to guarantee. Far 
more kind would it be of us and far better for them if we should 

| enact into law the sentiments expressed in the quotations given 

| above from the Boston speech of the trained legislator and the 

| spotless Executive. The honor of this Government demands that 

we shall exercise over the islands such control as will best pro- 

| mote their future interest and welfare. Such control is not well 

| illustrated by conflagrations, reconcentrado camps, and the water 
cure. 

But, Mr. Speaker, in condemning these barbarities, I do not 
condemn our Army as a whole. These unutterable cruelties 
should be condemned as they should be avoided, but the whole 

| Army should not share in that condemnation. We on this side 
| of the Chamber have as deep and abiding interest in the Army 
| and Navy as have our Republican brethren. It is as much our 
| Army as it is theirs. From the first call to arms in the Spanish 


war up to this good hour the State which I have the honor in 
part to represent, and the whole section of country connected in 
feeling and sentiment with that State, have furnished their full 
share of soldiers, who have done their full share of fighting. 
Wherever the flag floats the sons of that section will fight on and 
ever undaunted in its defense. Weon this side of the Chamber 
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stand ready to defend and uphold the Army, but at the same 
time we do not claim that the Army, like the king, can do no 
wrong; and we do not hesitate to denounce the wrong-doing of 
any soldier or Army officer. Nor do we hold in such righteous 
reverence any of our public officials that we can not fittingly 
characterize their misdoings. We honor our flag too much to see 
it prostituted to unworthy purposes; we would keep untarnished 
its stainless folds; we would send it forth as an emblem of civili- 
zation and of freedom; we would have it bring peace, good-will, 
and prosperity to the Philippines and to every foot of ground over 
which it floats. [Applause. ] 


Capacity of the Fillpinos to Govern Themselves—9 Members of Aguinaldo’s Cabinct 
and 28 Members of the Native or Malolos Congress Appointed by American OM- 
cials to High Place in the{Philippines at Salaries Ranging from $7,500 on Down 
6,253 Officers in the Philippines under Civil Service Paid Yearly $3,903,658, 
with 6,000,000 Christian Filipinos to Foot the Bill—Buencamino and Lopez 
Effect of the Climate on the Health of White People in the Philippine Islands, 


SPEECH 


Oo 


" 
HON. JOHN W. GAINES, 
OF TENNESSEE, 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 23, 1902. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on thestate of the Union. and 
having under consideration the bill (S. 2295) temporarily to provide for the 
administration of the affairs of civil government in the Philippine Islands, 
and for other purposes— 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Are people of the Philippine Islands capable of 
self-government? This is an important question to be decided, 
the Democrats contending that they are morally and mentally, the 
Republicans that they are not. Their capability for self-govern- 
ment is immaterial with the Republicans, for they do not propose 
now, or in the future, to give these people their independence. 
They are going to hold them outside the Constitution, tied to our 
Republic as by a string, making their country a dependency on 
the English style, the inhabitants colonists. as much so as our 
Revolutionary fathers were before they crushed colonialism and 
gained their independence—just as the Filipinos have been trying 
to do for many years. 

The Democrats do not want to hold the Philippines perma- 
nently, nor the inhabitantsas subjects. The Republicansdo. The 
Democrats contend that the Filipinos are mentally and morally 
capable of self-government at this time, but that because of the 
ravages of war, disease, and death and all form of government 
which formerly existed there having been knocked down by 
American authority, the United States should set them up or aid 
them in setting up a government acceptable to them, just as was 
done with Cuba, reserving, if you please, if we so desire, certain 
coaling stations, etc., which I am satisfied the natives will cede to 
us without a murmur. 

Undoubtedly the Filipinos believe that we promised the same 
consideration, attention, assistance,and rights which we proposed 
to give Cuba when we declared war against Spain. This I have 
heretofore alluded to in speeches already printed in the Recorp. 
Proof of this is bountiful, but I will content myself in alluding to 
and quoting in part the proclamation prepared and issued by 
Aguinaldo from Cavite, his headquarters, in sight of Admiral 
Dewey and his powerful guns. This instrument was thus pro- 
mulgated, although Dewey could have summarily interrupted and 
prohibited this or any proclamation by Aguinaldo. Here are four 
paragraphs of this proclamation prepared July 1 and issued July 
12, 1898, to wit: 

1. The independence of the Philippines shall be proclaimed. 

2. A republic shall be established, with a government designated by Presi- 
dent Aguinaldo and approved by the admiral and general commanding the 
United States forces. 

' 8. The government will recognize the temporary intervention of commis- 
sioners designated for the present by the United States. 

4. The American protectorate shall be recognized on the same condition 
as arranged for Cuba. 

Commodore John D. Ford, fleet engineer of the Pacific coast of 
the United States, in his book entitled An American Cruiser in 
the East, pages 491 and 500, publishes this at length. 

Commodore Ford was on board the Baltimore at the battle 
of Manila Bay. There is no doubt this proclamation was issued 
at the time, place, manner, and in the form and words just 
quoted. Itis printed in Senate Document No. 62, being forwarded 


prevented all this, Dewey permitted it certainly, and I believe 
directed it, because he says, in one of his telegrams to the Presi- 
dent, through his Cabinet, in speaking of Aguinaldo and what 
he was doing, ‘‘I have advised.’’ 

But it is not my purpose to discuss this question—that is, of 
promised independence; that I have done, as shown by my speeches 
of March 13 and March 25, 1902, found in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of April 19, at pages 4636 and 4683, respectively. 

I wish to confine my remarks to the question of the capabilities 
of the Filipinos for self-government. I will not cite all the leading 
Americans who were in Manila when and after Dewey was there: 


| but it seems to me pertinent to refer to Commodore Ford, and 


Messrs. Sargent and Wilcox sent out by Dewey to investigate the 
capabilities and conditions of these people, and Gen. Charles 
King, who was in the Philippine campaign; ex-Minister John 
Barrett, who visited the Malolos congress while in session, and 
possibly others. 

I will not read all they said, but will insert it as a part of my 
remarks. 

It suffices to say on the question of government that all these 
gentlemen say they are capable of self-government; that many 


| are able, educated, and refined, and in substance say what Com- 


by Admiral Dewey and others to the Department at Washington. | 


You may say what you please about Aguinaldo and what he 
did at this time and later. Certainly at this period his co- 
operation with our American officials in the Philippines is directly 
chargeable to Admiral Dewey and President McKinley and his 


Cabinet, who knew all about what was going on, what was being | 


done by this leader. Although armed with full power to have 


| a greater part of the men, women, and children of the near-by popu 
| always respectful, smiling, and with suave and gentlo manners 


| 


modore Ford literally says: 
COMMODORE FORD'S OPINION. 

‘* They have a good government now, which they are operating 
successfully, and preserve law and order,’’ while Mr. Barrett says 
that on his visit in 1898 to this Malolos or native congress he was 
astonished to see that these congressmen— 


Conducted themselves with great decorum, and showeda knowledge of 
debate and parliamentary law that would not compare unfavorably with 
the Japanese Parliament. 


That the executive portion was made up of bright and able men. 
Mr. Barrett, a rank expansionist, said: 
, 

The government which was organized by Aguinaldo at Cavite, and contin- 
ued first at Bacoor and later at Malolos, developed into a much more elab- 
orate affair than its most ardent supporters had originally expected. By the 
middle of October, 1898, he had assembled at Malolos a congress of 100 men 
who would compare in behavior, manner, dress, and education with the av- 
erage men of the better classes of other Asiatic nations, possibly including 
the Japanese. 

These men, whose sessions I repeatedly attended, conducted themselves 
with great decorum and showed a knowledge of debate and parliamentary 
law that would not compare unfavorably with the Japanese Parliament. The 
executive portion of the government was made up of a ministry of bright 
men, who seemed to understand their respective positions. Each general di- 
vision was subdivided with reference to pootians work. There was a large 
force of under secretaries and clerks, who appeared to be kept very busy 
with routine work. 

Commodore Ford, in the Baltimore Sun, after his ret arn from 
the Philippines, said: 

The fellows we deal with out there are not ignorant savages, * * * but 
an intelligent, liberty-loving people, full of courage and determination 
They have the intellect and stamina to govern themselves, and have done it 
for three hundred years, although under the rule of Spain. They were the 
beokkeepers, the assessors, and managed the entire machinery of govern- 
ment. * * * They havea good government now, which they are operating 
successfully, and preserve law and order. 

Gen. Charles King, who had served a long time in the Philip- 
pine campaign, in a telegram to the Milwaukee Journal, said: 

The capability of the Filipinos for self-government can not be doubted 
Such menas Arellano, Aguinaldo, and many others whom I might name are 
highly educated. Nine-tenths of the people can read and write, and all are 
skilled artisans in one way or another. hey are industrious, frugal, tem 
perate, and, if given a fairstart, could look out for themselves infinitely bet 
ter than our people imegine. In my opinion, they rank far higher than the 
Cubans or the uneducated negroes, to whom we have given the right of suf- 
frage. There is no culture, excepting among the higher classes, of course, 
but there is fair education everywhere, and Pa have ability. The 
men in power whom I moet are gentlemen, many of them scholars, educated 
abroad, polished in manners, perfect in courtesy, broad minded, and ripe in 
judgment. There is no reason in the world why the people should not have 
the self-government which they so passionately desire, so far as their indi- 
vidual ability to carry it on goes. 

Admiral Dewey sent out two of his officers, Messrs. Wilcox 
and Sargent, to go through the country on a tour of investiga- 
tion. They filed a valuable report, which Admiral Dewey said 
was the most reliable information, and which he forwarded to 
the authorities at Washington. They speak in the highest terms 
of the inhabitants, saying that— 

On one point ~~ seomed united, namely. that whatever our Government 
did for them, it had gained no right to annex them. 

They summarized the situation in the following language: 

I know of no other country where a stranger can travel hundreds of miles 
and be entertained by the very best the country produces, where it 1s offered 
freely and cheerfully and with apologies for not having something better, 
and not permitted to pay acentin return. This, too. in a land devastate 
a revolution that had begun nearly three yearspreviously. Itisa1 
of generosity and goodness of heart I have never met with befo , o 
wanderings in various countries of the world, where it has been my keent ‘I 
enjoyment to travel on untrodden paths far away from the busy turmol 
and unceasing activity of a city’s throng. 

As I progressed farther into the unbeaten tracks we were surro 


inded by 
vulation, 


In spite of a dark exterior one can easily fathom a manifesiation 0! like = 
dislike on the face of a Filipino man or woman, and I do not remember a. 
ing ever seen in the expression of the dark-brown eyes of the female popt 
tion other than the kindly suavity of their gentle natures. | _ their 

It is amazing to see how well these natives can read and write when 
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limited opportunities for learning are considered. Lar 

have at one time or other been attached to some official post, so that when 

their oppressors were overthrown they were prepared to supplant them in 

office, and in many instances they conducted the affairs of state with a 

greater degree of efficiency than was displayed by their Spanish predecessors. 
THEY SET UP A GOVERNMENT OF THEIR OWN. 

At this time the United States had not yet announced its policy with re- 
gard to the Philippines. The treaty of peace was being negotiated. In the 
meantime the native population, taking matters into their own hands, had 
declared their independence from all foreign jurisdiction and had set upa 
prov isional government with Aguinaldo at its head. 

THIS GOVERNMENT STOOD BETWEEN THEM AND ANARCHY. 

It can not be denied that in a region occupied by many millions of inhabit- 
ants for nearly six months it stood alone between anarchy and order. 

The Philippine officers, both military and civil, that we met in all the 
provinces, with very, few exceptions, were men of intelligent appearance 
and conversation, The same is true of all those men who form the upper 
class in each town, They have great respect and admiration for learning, 
and many men of importance told me the first use the public revenues wouid 
be put to after the danger from war was over was to start good schools in | 
every Village. The poorer class are ignorant on most subjects, but a large 
percentage of them can read and write. In the provinces of eastern Luzon | 
which we visited there appears to be no friction between the civil and mili- 
a to the question of independence at that time among the civil and mili- 
tary officers and the leading townspeople, the desire was universal. ‘On | 
one point they seemed united, viz, that whatever our Government did for | 
them it had gained no right to annex them.” 


Mr. Halstead, a leading Republican, says in his book entitled | 
“The Story of the Philippines,”’ that he went to the Philippines 
as ** war correspondent in America and Europe, historian of the 
Philippine expedition, a friend of President McKinley,’’ and that 
he went to prepare to publish a book ‘*‘ herewith presented, to offer | 
in popular form the truth touching the Philippine Islands.” He 
arrived in Manila early in the spring of 1898. At page 96 of his | 
book he says: 

Aguinaldo and his party have a congress. It might be an approved be- | 
ginning of the territorial legislature, and the insurgent general might be the | 








presiding officer. There would be abundant reason for the auspicious exer- | 
cise of all his rights in the public service. 

But this is not the only position discussed that Aguinaldo could 
fill by American appointment. In the summer of about two | 
years or two and a half years ago, at Cedar Hill, Tenn., I picked 
up an Indiana paper, I think published at Madison, at all events 
some place in that State or Illinois. The name of the paper I 
forget and deeply regret that I have lost it, though I tried to pre- 
serve it and since to get a copy, but have failed, but in this paper 
was a letter from the Hon. Perry Heath, in which he expressed 
his regrets that he could not attend some entertainment in Indi- 
ana or Illinois given in his honor. He distinctly stated in his 
letter that President McKinley had offered to Aguinaldo a com- 
mission in the United States Army and he declined. 

3ut this is not surprising, for he had been spoken of in the 
highest terms by our military officials in the Philippine Islands, 
by General Bell, as follows: 


Aguinaldo—honest, sincere, and poor, not well educated, but a natural 
leader of men, with considerable shrewdness and ability. He has the power 
of creating among people confidence in himself and is undoubtedly a very 
popular man, highly respected by all; but there are better educated and 
richer natives who do not think he has sufficient education or experience to 
bea suitable president. He was a “little governor” of a small town in one | 
of the provinces. It is also said that he was a school-teacher, but I have | 
been unable to verify this assertion. 

There are a number of Filipinos whom I have met, among them General | 
Aguinaldo and a few of his leaders, whom I believe thoroughly trustworthy | 
and fully capable of self-government, and the main reliance for small official | 
positions and many larger ones would be upon people who know no standard | 





of government other than that the Spaniards have furnished. * * * Agui- | 
naldo has many adjutants, most of whom are young, smart, and well edu- 
cated. * * ‘There is not a particle of doubt but what Aguinaldo and his 
leaders will resist any attempt of any government to reorganize a colonial 
government here. They are especially bitter toward the Spaniards, but 
equally determined not to submit any longer to being a colony of any other | 


government. 

Admiral Dewey informed the President that Aguinaldo’s suc- | 
cess had been remarkable, or to use his exact words, ‘‘ has been | 
wond:rful.”’ ‘Have advised frequently to conduct war hu- | 
manely, which he has done invariably.’’ This was cabled to the 
President June 27, 1898. General Bell’s communication was 
August 29, 1898, as shown by Senate Document No. 62, where | 
both these statements can be found. 


MEMBERS OF AGUINALDO’S CABINETS AND OF THE MALOLOS CONGRESS 
APPOINTED TO HIGH AND LOW RESPONSIBLE PLACES 
NERRITT, OTIS, M'ARTHUR, AND THE TAFT COMMISSION. 
It is a remarkable fact that a large majority of the members of 

Aguinaldo’s cabinet and between 28 and 31 members of the Malo- 

los congress of the Philippine republic have been appointed to 

positions in the Philippine Islands by American authority, both 

inilitary and civil, and these appointments have been approved | 
by Presidents McKinley and Roosevelt; and this very bill now | 
pending proposes to ratify these acts, these appointments, and | 
all that the Taft Comm‘ssion has done in the Philippine Islands, | 

“et course this bill will pass this House. 

aa — Justice of the supreme court, from Philippine com- 

i, — governorships, from trial judgeships, clear on 

ae hi ; gn clerkships in the Philippine Islands, native | 

Taft , ‘gent Filipinos have been appointed thereto by Governor | 
att and the Philippine Commission. 


BY GENERALS | 


Large numbers of them | 


| not be done. 


| government. 


| is now associate justice with Arelano, at a salary of $7,000. 


And it is a strange thing to me that this is the case, and at the 
same time the Republicans charge, without proving it, the Fili- 
pinos are incapable of self-government; that they are a lot, with 
a few exceptions, of ‘‘ children,’’ ‘‘ savages, ’’ or ‘* liars’’ to use the 
words of the gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun]; that they 
are traitors, treacherous, and base ingrates; and yet when Gen- 
eral Merritt and General Otis were there they appointed ex- 
insurgents and their allies to judgeships, with a majority of 
the court natives—ex-insurgents—to do what? To administer 
the law; to say what the law is; to try cases and sweep away the 
property of natives and Americans alike; to indict natives and 
Americans alike and without grand jury; to try them with one 
man acting as court and jury combined without the intervention 
ofany jury. Andyetthese peopleareincapable of self government. 
They a ‘‘ children’? with a few exceptions; they are imps of 
Satan, unworthy of independence or even the promise of inde- 
pendence. 

You can not say we have an American governor at the head 
and therefore all will be right. You dare not do this, for if 
you do you convict the American governor of interfering with 
trialsy interfering with the judgment of the court, which can 
There can be no outside intervention in trials. The 
opinion of our courts must be held within the breast of the court 
and be the opinion of that court until the opinion is delivered. A 
governor’s province is executive and not judicial. 

Let me goa step further. I can not dwelllonger here. Let us 
get at the bald-faced official facts, going to show the capabilities 
of the Filipinos for self-government. Not all, of course, are capa- 
ble; nor are all in the United States or elsewhere capable of self- 
We deny millions in this country the elective 
franchise, and do so by law, because unfit even to vote, much less 


| make or execute the law. 


| MEMBERS OF AGUINALDO’S CABINET APPOINTED TO HIGH POSITIONS BY 


AMERICAN AUTHORITY. 

I will now give briefly a list of some of the members of Agui- 
naldo’s cabinet appointed to office by Generals Merritt, Otis, 
and MacArthur, and reappointed or continued in office by the 
Taft Commission or Governor Taft. 

Arelano, who has been chief justice of the supreme court of 
Manila since the administration of General Merritt; salary, $7,500. 

He was secretary of state says General Otis, and attorney- 
general says Vice-Consul Wildman, in Aguinaldo’s cabinet, and 
helped to frame the Malolos government, helped to write the 
Malolos constitution, and for what? He thought that we were 
going to give the Filipinos their independence. If not, why did 
he thus act? He believed it. He construed everything we did 
here in the United States and that Dewey did in the Philippine 
Islands as saying that we were going to give them independence. 
He thought by his act these people were capable of self-gov- 
ernment. If not, why did hethusact? And yet he isto be classed 
among many others who were thus impressed with the promise 


| of independence by act or word as one of the “ liars’’ alluded to 


by the gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun]. 
Again, there is Florentina Torres,a member of Aguinaldo’s 


| cabinet (secretary or subsecretary), who took sides with the in- 


surgents and native government, but he was appointed attorney- 
general by General Merritt, who has been continued in office and 
He 
helped to write the Malolos constitution and to set up the Philip- 
pine republic. 

But these are not all of Aguinaldo’s cabinet thus honored 

There is Gregoria Areneta, solicitor-general of Manila; salary, 
$4,500. 

There is Benito Legarda, a member of the Philippine Commis- 
sion, salary $5,000a year; then there is Tavera by his side, salary 
$5,000 a year. 

There is Garcia Gonzago, governor of Cagayan Province, first 
appointed, then elected; salary, $1,800. 

There is Ambrosio Flores, governor of Rezal Province; salary, 
$1,800. 

Then there is Jose Coronel, a messenger in Manila in the depart- 
ment of police; salary, $120. These facts are official. 

Then there is Mariano Trias, governor of Cavite Province, 
appointed by Governor Taft and subsequently elected; salary, 
$1,800. ‘ 

And I want to say here that Colonel Baldwin told me—Colonel 
Baldwin is now fighting the Moros, and returned to the United 
States with our Congressional party, at least part of the way— 
that he preferred General Trias for governor to any American; 
that he was honest and intelligent and courageous and was mak- 
ing afine governor. Yet Trias, he said, fought us as long as he 
could. Young Garcia, Colonel Baldwin's interpreter, said Trias 
and his men were nearly starved when he surrendered. 

I have here a list of the members of the Malolos congress, here- 
tofore published in the REcorpD, and the names of Aguinaldo’s 
cabinet officers; also an official publication from the Division of 
Insular Affairs, War Department, January 1, 1902, entitled 
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“Official Register of the Officers and Employees in the Civil 
Service of the Philippine Islands.”’ 

It contains 121 pages, and shows that there are 6,123 officers 
under the “ civil service’’ in the Philippine Islands, by appoint- 
ment or election, by the consent of Governor Taft, the Philippine 
Commission, President McKinley, or President Roosevelt. 

6,000 OFFICERS UNDER CIVIL SERVICE IN PHILTPPINES—SALARIES PAID 
THEM NEARLY $4,000,000. 

Think of it, over 6,000 officeholders appointed or elected in these 
islands before civil government has been set up in all the islands, 
costing in salaries alone $3,903,658.25 per year, if my additions 
are correct! We had but few inhabitants under the territory ac- 
quired under Democratic Administration—Louisiana—59,998 in- 
habitants, all told, in 1806, three years after we acquired it; a 
much smaller number in Florida, about 10,000, and 60,000 in the 
Mexican territory. 

We needed only and appointed only a few judges, governors, 
and clerks. But here in the Philippines we have 10,000,000 peo- 
ple. The salaries range all the way from $20,000 per annum of 
Governor Taft down to about $100 to $150 a year, or nearly 
$4,000,000 per year for salaries alone. ° 

By whom do these ex-insurgents sit? By the side of Taft and 
Commissioners Worcester and Wright and [de and Moses. They, 
Legarda, Tavera, ex-insurgents, ex-members of Aguinaldo’s cab- 
inet, ex-members of the Malalos congress, the legislature of the 
Philippine republic that declared her independence; they thought 
and so acted in 1898 as to say these people were capable of self- 
government, of course, under strict suffrage laws we must pre- 
sume; who thought independence had ‘,een promised, and this 
thought was so impressed upon them by the way Dewey acted 
and the way President McKinley permitted him to act, that they 
actually helped toerect the Philippine republic, and it was erected. 

Yes, sir; so wise were they they thought this and believed this, 
or so ignorant were they that they thought this and believed this, 
they—Legarda, Tavera, Coronel, Arelano, Buencamino, Areneta, 
Torres, Flores, Trias, members of Aguinaldo’s cabinet. 

And yet Governor Taft and his associates go right over there 
and find that they are fit—for what? Tosay what the lawis, and 
therefore judicial material, and they are made judges; that they 
are so fit to make laws that they are put on the Philippine Com- 
mission and proceed to making laws at high salaries; they are 
made governors, so fit are they to execute the law and respect 
their oaths. 

Why, my dear sirs, if General Merritt had not shot the Malolos 
congress to pieces just before the Schurman Commissioners got 
to Manila in 1899, if General Merritt had not then shot down the 
Philippine republic, these bodies would have gone to pieces and 


and putting them in these high positions. 

I was informed by members of the civil service commission, 
October, 1901, while in Manila, that about 5,000 Filipinos, or na- 
tives, were filling positions under the civil government. We are 
recently informed that there are over 4,000 natives in office under 
the ‘‘ civil service,’’ and of course they must be unable to read and 
write, they must be liars, and thieves, and traitors, and murder- 
ers, and treacherous before they can stand this civil-service ex- 
amination—before they are eligible! 

Let us see who Mr. Commissioner Tavera was before and since 
the advent of American authority in the Philippines. 


To the Schurman Commission he said he was amember of cabi- | 
net of the governor-general of the Philippine Islands under Spain, | 


and took part in trying to keep down the uprising of the insurgents 
against Spain. Next we hear of him on the other side, with the in- 
surgents and the United States, and against Spain, and a member, 
he says, of Aguinaldo’s cabinet. 
congress. He helped to write the constitution of the Philippine re- 
public, with Calderon, the Rosarios, Arelano, Gonzales, Barito, and 


Ocampo, all of whom, except Ocampo, hold positions under the | 


present civil government by appointment of Governor Taft or his 
associates. 

The next we hear of Tavera he takes sides with the Americans 
against the Filipinos, and then later we find him registered as 


one of the Philippine Commissioners, sitting hard: by the side of | 


Taft and Wright and Worcester and Moses—Bernard Moses. 

He, too, showed that he believed that by word and act inde- 
pendence had been promised, and that self-government was what 
the natives wanted, and that they could execute it, so he, too, 
proceeded to build a Philippine republic, and he now draws an 
annual salary of $5,000 a year since September 1, 1901. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Is that in silver? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. No, sir; it is in American gold. 
Truly it can be said of Tavera that— 


He wired in and he wired out, 

He left everybody still in doubt, 

Whether the snake that made the track 
Was going north (where) or coming back. 


Doubtless he did this as many others to avoid personal danger. 


. : .-. . ff Boston, Mass., June 21, 1 
gone down by thus taking the officers from this Philippine republic | 


He was a member of the Malolos | 


| He is a scholarly man, a leader of great reputation at home and 
abroad. 
But I must hurry on. Let me get now to the members of the 
Malolos congress who have been appointed or elected, and now 
| hold, according to this Official Register, position in the Philippine 








Islands. Here is the list I have prepared: 
Name. ay | Salary. Office held. 
i x 
| | 
SO | Mar. 14,1900 | $3,000 | Commissioner of police. 
A.C. Herera .........- | Aug. 7,1901 4,500 | Mayor of Manila. 
B. Legarda............ | Sept. 1, 1901 5,000 | United States Philippine Com. 
| | missioner. 
F. Buencamino --.....-. July 1,1901 3,500 | Civil service commissioner. 
Ignacio Villamor -._.- June 15, 1901 4,000 | Judge court of first instance 
Isidoro Parades ......}....- eaters 8,000 | Do. p 
J.Gonzales ........2..| June 1,1901 150 | Provincial service. 
José Salamanca -..... Oct. 28,1901 300 | Delegate. 
José R. Santiago --.... Jan. 1,1908 |.....-.-... | Justice of the peace. 
José Coronel._........ | Nov. 18,1901 120 | Messenger police service. 
José Alejandrino ._... Aug. 7,1901 1,800 | Assistant city engineer. 
José Fernandez. ___... June 22, 1900 360 | Philippine Islands civil service 
commissioner. 
Juan Manday..-....... |} Aug. 28,1901 1,100 | Fiscal, Manila. 
Lorenzo Rosario-..... July 17,1901 240 | Clerk, Manila. 
 & & eee Dec. 1,1901 1,400 —_ bureau of statistics, Ma- 
nila. 
M. Martinez .......... | Feb. 15,1901 360 | Clerk industrial bureau. 
El Del Rosario--__-__.- | July 17,1901 240 | Clerk supreme court. 
Mariano Abello....._- | Aug. 20,1901 180 | Clerk. 
Mariana Crisistoma__| Feb. 22,1901 1,300 | Fiscal. 
Martin Garcia -......- | Jan. 2,1900 240 | Weigher. 
Mena Crisaloga....... | Aug. 16,1901 1,800 | Governor Province Ilocos Sur. 
Patricio Baylon -..... Apr. 38,1901 1,250 | Fiscal. 
Ricardo Paras .......- May 1, 1901 1,000 eer Province Marin- 
auque. 
Marcelo Del Rosario.| June 1,192 |.....___. | Justice of the peace. 
S. V. ORRPED ... 2200. Oct. 1,1898 750 | Municipal doctor. 
Sophio Alanday --...-. | Mar. 13, 1901 1,300 | Fiscal. 
Satero Laurel ........ SOR; Bee Tonk cand | Justice of the peace. 
T. H. Pardo Tavera..| Sept. 1, 1901 5,000 | United States Philippine Com- 
a | missioner, 
Filipe Calderon--......'..... a Seer | Law examiner. 





Vicente Somosa was medical adviser in Malate, 

Twenty-four members of the Gonzales are in Government em- 
ploy. 

linsert here under the rule an important letter from Sixto Lopez, 
received since my speech was delivered, showing the officers of 
Aguinaldo’s cabinet, and members of the Malolos congress—Lopez 
being one of the latter—now in the employ of the American Govy- 
ernment in the Philippine Islands: 


CARE OF FISKE WARREN, EsqQ.,8 MOUNT VERNON PLACE, 
102. 
Hon. J. W. GAINES, 
House of Representatives, United States, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sir: Ihave to thank you for your letter of yesterday, with inclosure, 
to which I now beg to reply: 

First, as to the history of Sefior Buencamino. I have in my possession a 
statement published by the Filipinos resident in Paris in 1889, in which many 
serious charges are made against Buencamino and his family. But as Iam 
concerned with his public career only and such of his private acts as affect 
that career, I will not even hand on what others have written about his pri- 
vate life. These few extracts, however, I will give, not on my own author- 
ity, but on that of the Filipinos of Paris, from a written statement supplied 
them by the Filipinos in Manila: ; 

“Felipe Buencamino * * * a lay servant of the friars * * * isa na 
tiveof San Miguel de Mayumo, in the provinceof Bulacan,a Chinese mestizo, 
and the son of Victor and Petrona Siojo. He passed a miserable and hungry 
childhood until (private accusation). ‘Time passed, and through the influ 
| ence of the Very Rey. Father Friar Juan Tombo Felipe Buencamino was 
admitted into the college of Santo Tomas of the Dominican friars asa do- 
| mestic, and there he remained until the year 1869, in which he took his de- 
yarture. In a few months anonymous writings began to appear in the neigh- 
be srhood of the university andin public buildings directed against the friars 
and the national government. or , 

Felipe Buencamino, the author of these anonymous writings, was “ - 
the public stocks of Bilibid prison. In the court of first instance oi the dis- 
| trict of Intramuros, in Manila, there remains * * * the record of a crim: 
| nal suit, which : “Suit No. 3371, against Felipe Buencamino, accused of 

conspiring against the public order by oes anonymous writings 
against the friars and the national government.”’ I do not regard this in 
| any sense to his discredit, except that the writings — not to have pat i 
anonymous. But he afterwards praised and defended the friars, renera 





| Weyler, Spain, and the Spanish Government in the Philippines in the most 

| extravagant terms, and the above-mentioned suit was dropped. in 6 
“Time passed,” continues the statement, ‘‘and he married Juan this 

daughter of Capt. Joaquin de Sulipan, and suvenderes the dowry of th 





woman in [private ae. Poor Juanita died, and he married o—— 
lupe, the daughter of Ninay Salazer de Abreu. He also: uandered ina st % 
| time the dowry that poor Guadalupe brought him, and [serious Pp! ‘dal oats 
cusation]. And ashe desired to squander all the property of Guada oon 
| parents, by use of intrigue and anonymous writings, he labored t« a al 
| eral Terrero (governor-general) deport his mother-in-law, piney. ad - 
| though he brought about the deportation of: his mother-in-law, he © »ttin , 
| succeed in getting holdof the money.” This isa unique method of g« ata 
| rid of one’s mother-in-law, and I hereby pass it on from Sefior Buenca 

| to all whom it may concern! a seg was t0 
* Asa lawyer,” continues the unsparing statement, “his prow sea tening 
| make up suits and criminal care against wealthy persons, : nT Tene, 
| to serve writs upon them; and when they had been terrified in this mgmt’; 
he would arrange tocompromise the matter for largesumsof ta, time of 
In the sham revolt brought about by the friars in Pangasinan, 1 OO oy on 
| General Jovellar, be was the agent of their reverences, and eh orial tor- 
arranged these tumults, in which there were submitted to ~ aw »_-gxn0ng 
| tures many wealthy persons, lawyers and physicians of the country 


i 











father and brother of the eminent painter Luna. 


»m the ; . 
Provisional promotor fiscal of Binondo he sold his judgments at a good 
price, and when he was provisional judge of first instance at Tayabas he sold 


When he was 


judgments to the highest bidder. * * * All that has been stated, and 
many other things which will be told in due season, are already well known 
and are public property in the Philippines.” 

It is remarkable and significant that thirteen years ago the following was 
written of this man who is now posing as a representative of the Philippine 
people: “Behold the man! * * * his is the opera-bouffe hero who now 
thrusts himself forth as the redeemer of his country, and to whom the Phil- 
ippine authorities have given authority to publish the above violent docu- 
ment (in praise and defense of Spain, the friars, and Weyler), giving it their 
approval. Are the government of the Philippine Islands and the cause of 
the friars so utterly abandoned and without prestige that they can find no 
other defender than a man of Felipe Buencamino’s character? Their cause 
must surely have fallen away most lamentably, and their intrigues must 
have been very unsuccessful when they can no longer find a man of ability 
rect tyranny.” This language of the Paris Filipinos is most appropriate to 
Seflor Buencamino in his present attitude and in the present circumstances. 

For further particulars about Sefor Buencamino I beg to refer you to the 
inclosed short article and to the Hon. WILLIAM A. JONES, who will, per- 
haps, show you a letter which I recently sent to him giving full details of 


Buencamino’s changes of political and religious opinion. 


MEMBERS MALOLOS CONGRESS IN THE EMPLOY OF THE GOVERNMENT IN THE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS BY AMERICAN APPOINTMENT. 


As to the part that the Filipinos are taking in the present government of 
the Philippines, let me first restate, with a few additions, what I wrote you 
on the 18th in reference to the Malolos congress. 


Of the 91 members of the congress mentioned by you on page 6954 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the following 28 hold office under the American | 


Government in the Philippine Islands: 
Arsenio Cruz Herrera, municipal board or government of Manila. 
Benito Legarda, member civil committee. 

Felipe Buencamino, member civil-service board. 

Felipe Calderon, legal examiner. 

Gregorio Aguilera, mayor of Lipa. 

Ignacio Villamor, circuit judge sixth district. 

Mena Crisologo, governor South [locos a a og and elected). 

Pablo Texon Roqur, governor Bulacan (elected). 

Ricardo Paras, governor Marinduqnue (elected). 

Santiago Icasiano, medical officer, Tarlac Province. 

Sebastian de Castro, medical officer, Romblon. 

Jose M. Lerma, governor, Bataan (elected ). 

Jose Alejandrino, second assistant city engineer, Manila. 

Manuel Zerez Burgos, clerk, executive bureau and of statistics. 

Salvidor V. del Rosario, medical officer, Manila. 

Mariano V. del Rosario, bureau government laboratories. 

Trinidad Pardo de Tavera, member Civil Commission. 

Juan Manday, fiscal, Zambales Province. 

Sophio Alandy, fiscal, Tayabas Province. 

Patricio Baylon, fiscal, Sorsogon Province. 

Mariano Crisostomo, fiscal, Bulacan Province. 

Marcial Calleja, fiscal, Albay Province. 

Sotero Leawel justice of peace, Tanawan, Batangas Province. 

Isidor Paredes, circuit judge, second district. 

Jose Salamanca, delegate, Cavite Province. 

Jose Oliveros, clerk of court, fourth district. 

Manuel Gomez, secretary board of health, Manila. 

Jose R. Santiago, justice of peace in Santa Rita, Pampanga. 

The three following were appointed by General Otis, and formerly held 
office, but their names do not appear on the civil-service list: 

Ambrosio R. Bautista, Judge, ‘angasinan. 

Hipolita Magsalin, judge, Manila. 

Jose Basa, judge, Cavite. 

The following were members of Aguinaldo’s cabinet (secretaries and sub- 
secretaries), but are not mentioned in your list: 

Cayetano Arellano, chief justice supreme court. 

Gregorio Araneta, solicitor-general, Manila. 

Florentino Torres, judge supreme court. 

Garcio Gonzaga, governor Cagayan Province (appointed and elected). 

Ambrosio Florres, governor Rizal Province. 

Mariano Trias, governor of Cavite (appointed and elected). 

, Almost all of the members of the Malolos congress were men of distinc- 
tion—lawyers, doctors, merchants, etc.—and_most of them had a university 
education. Many of them have been offered and have refused office under 
the present government. The following, to my personal knowledge, are 
among this latter class,and are now members of the Peace Association: 
Alberto Barretto, Pedro A. Paterno, Leon Guerrero, Dr. Jose Luna, Joaquin 
Luna (both brothers of the general), Justo Lucban (brother of the general), 
and Aguedo Velarde. 

The above and others which I shall 


" ssently mention are the “ladrones” 
and “bandits” of General Otis, who 


its” ¢ d more harm by his misrepresenta- 

tions and his failure to grasp the real situation than probably any other man, 

How one’s character does improve when one agrees with the powers that be! 

oe be remembered that the present local government, especially in 
© province 

the Mal 


cand olos government, which in turn was much the same in form and per- 
sonne 


| as that under the Spanish régime, except that it was much more 


democratic. And it is well known, but not generally realized, that under 
Spanish rule not only were the functions of government carried on by the 


‘Ulpinos themselves, but the form of goverment was modeled upon and 
Was very similar to that in existence prior to the Spanish occupation. 
: The Cabeza de Barangay, a very important element in the government 
being the voting unit of the people 

Barangay ” isa corruption of the Tagal word * which is the 
Seer a section of the people and its civic representative. This word is 
still used in the churches in proclaiming the banns of marriage. The Balan- 
ay! cooaeee not only 2 civic, but a paternal relation to the hundred mena 
at win ~ which he represented, and each family had the right to change 
Mave oyu, ne Balangay to another. Their retention of their own lan- 
fag , and of this and other essential forms of government, show that the 

lipinos are not the characterless nonentities which many nonobservant 
Persons represent them to be. 
Whe Chicr 7 likewise be remembered that, with the exception of a few men 
ability a i ustice Arellano, the best class of Filipinos—that is to say, those of 
ment: Th national repatation—are holding aloof from the present govern- 
held proving nent employees are made up chiefly of the smaller men who 
Malone ial and municipal positions under both the Spanish and the 
fore gov ernment. Nevertheless, I believ® it would be impossible for 
the ans A . vont on even the present unsatisfactory government without 
in whence _these smaller officials, who understand the pore in @ way 

‘“h no foreigner could understand them. These smaller officials are, 
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*Balangay,” 
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Pp ywer who could revive the dark counsels * * * of an already mort- | 


8, is in form and personnel practically the same as that under | 


» was of pre-Spanish origin. The word | 
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for the sake of present peace, giving their services for a remuneration which 
is ridiculous when compared with that given to American officials, who, in 
many cases, hinder instead of help matters by the contempt with which 
they treat the Filipinos. 

It would be impossible for me to here give a complete list of the hundreds— 
I might almost say thousands—of Filipinos now employed in the lower grades 
of the service, but the following are a few, as memory serves me, important 
men connected with the war who have accepted office under the present 
régime: 

Martin T. Delgado, military commander Filipino army in Panay, now 
governor of Iloilo (appointed and elected). 

Arsenio Climaco, governor politico-militar in Cebu, now governor Cebu 
Province (elected). 

Daniel Tirona, general, Filipino army, now provincial secretary Cavite. 

Julio Llorente, governor of Cebu, now governor of Cebu. 

8. Jugo Vidal, governor (?) of Capiz Province, now governor of Caliz 
Province. 

Florencia R. Caedo, secretary provincial government of Batangas, now the 
same. 

Francisco Sans, major (?), Filipino army, now governor of Romblon. 

Juan Villamor, lieutenant-colonel, Filipino army, now governor of Abra 
Province. 
¢ a M. Roxas, secretary Par‘: Filipino junta, now circuit judge fifth dis- 

rict. 

Modesto Reyes, member Madrid junta, now assistant city attorney, Manila. 

Edwardo Nepumuceno, provincial secretary Marinduque, now the same. 
‘ ppeeree Arejola, general, Filipino army, now clerk of court eighth dis- 

rict. 

Pedro Pastor, assistant provincial secretary Batangas, now clerk of court 
| seventh district. 

Manuel Arguelles, governor of Tayabas, now translator United States 
Philippine Commission. 

Antonio Constantino, assistant secretary (?) Bulacan, now assistant attor- 
| ney-general. 

Gregorio Nieva, captain, Filipino army, now interpreter bureau of health. 

Leon Novenario, major, Filipino army, now clerk audit bureau. 

Januario Bautista, subsecretary (?) Malolos congress, now fourth-class in- 
spector bureau of customs. 

. E. P. Escalante, clerk, Filipino government, Iloilo, now clerk customs 
yureau. 

Jose Ner, member Hongkong junta, now second assistant prosecuting at- 
torney, Manila (recently reported dead). 

Manuel Irarte, provisional appointment, Filipino government, now chief 
of bureau of archives. 

Baldomero Roxas, medical officer, Filipino army, now medical officer 
Manila police. 

Julio Ruiz, medical officer, Filipino army, now medical provisional officer, 
Sorsogon. 

Gavino Vinluan, medical officer, Filipino army, now medical officer, Mas- 
bate Province. 

Remigio San Agustin, medical officer, Filipino army, now medical officer, 
Misamis Province. 

There were also several Filipino journalists, who, though not in the sery- 
ice, supported and defended the Filipino government, and who now hold 
office, such as— 

José Abreu, now in the office of the Secretary of War, Washington: Manuel 
V. del Resario, now assistant clerk of court, sixth district; José V. del Ro- 
sario, now chief sanitary inspector, bureau of health; Fidel Reyes, now hos- 
pital steward, bureau of prisons, etc. 

It is fair to say that, excluding the lowest class of officers, such as messen- 
gers and policemen and juniors, who have taken office for the first time, 
probably 75 per cent of those in the employ of the present government were 
also in the employ of the Malolos government; and the same may be said 
of the present 1.219 justices of the peace. Certainly this is true of my own 
provinces, Batangas. 

Another point worthy of note is this: It may be thought that important 
provincial offices are held chiefly by Filipinos from Manila, where educa- 
tional opportunities are better, but this is not so. In all the provinces the 
important offices are held by natives of the province. This is confirmed by 
reference to the Official Register of the service. It is true also that those 
holding office in the central government at Manila are representative of all 
| the seven provincial peoples, and are therefore not exclusively Tagals. 

In the hope that this information will be of some service to you, and that 
| you will oll upon me at any future time for further information that may 
ye in my possession, 

Sincerely, yours, 





SIXTO LOPEZ. 


Felipe Calderon helped to write the constitution of the Philip- 
pine republic. He was a member of the Malolos congress. His 
| name does not appear in this official list, but it does appear in the 
| Philippine Laws, 1901, page 744, as a ‘*member of the advisory 
board of Ermita,’’ while Sixto Lopez writes me that he is now 
‘legal examiner,’’ in the employ of the civil government. 
| The gentleman from California |Mr. Kann] in his speech the 
other day said he was an officer under the civil government, and 
| quoted him in support of the imperial, colonial position the gen- 
tleman from California upholds. And I may add that the four 
| or five Filipino persons alluded to by that gentleman in support 
of his position were members of Aguinaldo’s cabinet or the Malo- 
los cabinet, or both, with one, or possibly two, exceptions, and 
they were allies, and yet the gentleman from California alludes 
to them as gentlemen of ability and honor, respectability, who 
want this Republic to hold them as subjects. these islands as a 
| colony, when these men helped to build up independence in 1898 
| by erecting a Malolos constitution and setting up a Philippine 
| republic! 
| Again, there is Dr. Jose Albert, a member of the Malolos con- 
| gress, a surgeon in the Philippine army, now president of the 


Federal party. He is a talented physician, one of the most schol- 
arly men I ever met, with whom I had an interview, heretofore 
published in the Recorp, February, 1902, pages 2038 and 2039, in 
which he in substance stated the Federal party wanted—ex- 
| pected—immediate statehood, that is, the admission of the Philip- 
| pines as a State of this Union—if not, then independence, and that 
| the Filipinos would not stand to be held as colonists. 
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PHILIPPINE ISLAND COMMISSION RESPONSIBLE FOR FEDERAL PARTY. 

And I stop here for a moment to state that General MacArthur's 
report shows and appendix states that this Federal party framed 
their articles of incorporation, and then as a body those in charge 
went before the Philippine Commission as a commission and had 
a regular meeting, when there and then the plan of this Federal 
party was submitted to this Commission, and the Commission 
approved it with some slight alterations. 

This Commission is responsible for this Federal party, and that 
party demands statehood, American citizenship, the American 
Constitution and Declaration of Independence as laws of these 
islands, and representation in the United States Congress from 
the Philippine Islands. 

But my time is going short. I desire now to allude briefly to 
Buencamino. He was sent for aud brought here by order of the 
President, through the War Department. Iam glad hecame. I 
wish more of the Filipinos—the leaders in the islands to which 
I have heretofore alluded and some others—had been brought 
here. You would then have a practical refutation of the charges 
that the Filipinos really have no brains, are uneducated, can not 
read and write, know nothing about law and order, are savages, a 
clout-wearing people, a lot of ** children.” 

I desire to place in my remarks a part of an interview pub- 
lished heretofore in the Recorp, June 10, 1902, at page 6965, 
which I had with Buencamino, October, 1901. in Manila. It was 
taken stenographically by the official stenographer of the Philip- 
pine Commission, the original of which, properly certified, was 
handed the Public Printer and published in the Recorp, and is 
therefore correct. Here are the pertinent questions asked Buen- 
camino by me, and the answers, viz: 

Q. Did you ever read the speeches of Senator HoArR? 

A. He is better fitted, and has divined the conditions in the Philippines 
better than any other man. 

8 His speeches better define the conditions, possibilities, etc., 
Philippines than any other speeches? 

A. The best of all. 

Q. You are willing and your pec iT are willing to stand by Senator HoArR 
and what Senator HOAR wants, and that is what you want and your people 
want, and nothing else will satisfy you! 

A. Yes 

Q. Did you ever read the speech of Mr. LirrLeFrre.p of Maine? 

A. I did not _read it, but have heard of it. : 

Q. What did you hear about LITTLEFIELD’s speech? 

A. I do not remember very well, butthink I have been told that Mr. Lir- 

JEFIELD expressed the opinion that the Constitution follows the flag. 

Q. You believe that, and it is what the Filipino people want’ 

. They do not only want that, but they understand it to be a fact. 

. Have you ever read the Declaration of Independence? 

. Yes, I have read it thirty times. 

. What do you think of it? Pick out some portion you would like toread 
to me showing your sentiments. : 

A. After reading it thirty times it is all sacred to me. 

Q. What do you think of this? *‘ We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pur 
suit of happiness.” 

A. That accords with the sentiments of my heart. 

Q. Now, then, you believe in the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States, and your people want the full benefit of 
those instruments? 

A. Yes : 4 , 

Q. And nothing else short of that will satisfy your people? 

A Yes 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND SECRETARY ROOT'S OWN WITNESS, BROUGHT 

TO UNITED STATES BY ORDER OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 

Felipe Buencamino (brought to America by order of the War 
Department, printed in the Manila Times a few days ago), in a 
letter dated Tarlac, P. I., August 20, 1899, addressed to the Con- 
gress of the United States, found in Congressional Record, Janu- 
ary 9, 1900, vol. 33, part 1, Fifty-sixth Congress, first session, 
pages 724, 725, 726, among many things, says that Admiral 
Dewey brought Aguinaldo to Cavite, allowed him to establish a 
government at Cavite— 
which commenced to exercise the functions of government on the 24th of May, 
1898, issuing therefrom a proclamation declaring war against Spain to wrest 
from her, our independence. 

WHO 18 IT THAT CAUSED TWO FRIENDS AND BRETHREN TO WAGE WAR 
UPON ONE ANOTHER? PRESIDENT WILLIAM M’KINLEY. 


He states the relation of the Filipinos and their friendly feelings 


of the 


with Americans down to the unlawful and heartless interruption | 


of President McKinley. 

He says: 

Who is it that has caused these two friends and brethren to wage war upon 
one another? Alas! esteemed citizens of the great American Republic, you 
know well who is the cause of such reckless perturbation. Itis the President 
of your Republic, Mr. William McKinley, who, using as a pretext alleged 
rights obtained through the purchase of more than doubtful sovereignty of 
Spain, gives evidence of his intentions to ignore the bonds of friendship 
which should unite the two nations by imposing on us by force of arms the 
sovereignty of the United States. 

Is this line of conduct of Mr. McKinley in harmony with the canons of 
morality simply because the American nation is greater, more opulent, and 
more powerful than the Filipinos? 

Surely it is not, for if moral obligations, which bind parties to respect thé 
generally accepted codes of morality, are applicable to international affairs, 
itis beyond question that there should be no evasion of obligation on the 
part of the great American nation to stand by and protect the small Fili- 
pino nation until the great work of securing the resignation of our existence 
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| as an independent nation is recognized and thereby firmly established a 


great work to which your consul (above mentioned) and commanders wn. 
questionably and unprovidentially applied themselves. 

In the name of Almighty God, of Ceencedarr. and of national honor, I now 
pee to the great and influential citizens of the United States to fulfil) 
these obligations by passing, as a_matter of paramount importance, a just 
resolution in your national Congress officially recognizing our independence 
thereby bringing to an end this inhuman and wicked: war and restoring the 
reign of peace and harmony between Americans and Filipinos, who in ac. 
cordance with the infallible will of God, should live under the happy condj- 
tions of brotherhood. , 

I will here insert what Mr. Carnegie said on McKinley’s war: 

PRESIDENT M’KINLEY’S WAR, SAYS A REPUBLICAN, MR. CARNEGIE. 
Editor of the New York World. 

Sir: The President, in his Boston speech yesterday, makes this extraordi- 
nary statement: *‘ The Philippines, like Cuba and Porto Rico, were intrusted 
to our hands by the war.” 

On the contrary, the protocol signed as the result of the war provided foy 
the Philippines, not “like Cuba and Porto Rico,” but expressly reserved them 
for negotiation with Spain as to their * future control, disposition, and goy 
ernment.” 

The Philippines have been ‘‘intrusted to us” solely by the unexpected de 
mand for them made by the President himself after he had suddenly changed 
his mind—which was at first that we should not burden ourselves with them 

The Senate asked him to lay before it his instructions or correspondence 
with the Commissioners, which would have proved this, but he refuced 

The Philippine burden is not chargeable to the war. This is the Pres 
dent’s own Pandora box, his New Year's gift to his country, for which hy 
alone is responsible. Neither Congress nor the people had any voice in th; 
matter. But one need not wonder why he should attempt to evade the 
responsibility, since he tells us that “every red drop, whether from the veins 
of an American soldier or a misguided Filipino, is anguish to my heart 
His conscience smites him. No wonder. The guilty Macbeth also cried out. 
“Thou canst not say I did it.” 

Whether the acquisition of the Philippines was wise or foolish, they are 
upon our hands, not by the war, but by the President's own act, and he had 
better stand up like a man and assume the responsibility, asking his country 
men to forgive his mistake if he now sees he has made one. : 

ANDREW CARNEGIE. 

New York, February 17. 

Buencamino’s letter continues: 

THE WAY THE FIGHT AT SAN JUAN BRIDGE BEGUN, FEBRUARY 4, 189 

The writer, Buencamino, in great detail leads up to this event, 

He says: 

Therefore it is plain that it can not be claimed that by reason of your vic 
tories over the Spaniards, rights of conquest accrue to you as being due from 
the Filipinos, for the all-sufficient reason that you were not engaged in war 
with us between the Ist of May, 1898, and the 4th of February, 1599, during 
the night of which latter date your forces, in accordance with the orders of 
President William McKinley, commenced hostilities against our forces for 
the purpose of establishing American sovereignty in our archipelago by forc 
of arms. 

SAYS TREATY OF CESSION VOID—REASONS. 


On the other hand, in respect of cessions, the essential conditions include 
the possession of what is ceded, and when it concerns inhabited territories 
the concordance and express consent of the inhabitants is necessary 

Neither of these conditions have been fulfilled in respect of the cession of 
the Philippines by the treaty of Paris of the 10th of December, 1498 

First. Because at that date, and long before it, Spain exercised no sover 
eignty whatever over any Philippine territory, which was recognized by us 
and governed by us since June, 1898, which facts were well known by the 
Governments of Washington and Madrid. 

Second. Because the Filipino people had publicly and loyally manifested 
to the Government at Washington and to the whole world that it was their 
desire to live independently of all alien sovereignty; and on this account, per 
haps, our wishes were not consulted when the cession was made, an act with 
out doubt of bad faith on the part of the two contracting parties, who were 
per force obliged to make the terms void by reason of this false step. 

Consequently — 

He said— 
this treaty is void as to the islands and their inhabitants, nor are the United 
States in any way entitled to impose by it (treaty) upon the Filipino people 
an alien sovereignty by force of arms. 

The United States, therefore, can not be excused from recognizing our in 
dependence, either on account of their victories over the Spaniards or by 
reason of the provisions of the treaty of Paris. 

We, however, readily admit that our gratitude and full recognition are 
due to the great North American Nation for the generous assistance pro! 
fered us by their consular representatives and commanders in bri! 
Hongkong to Cavite our illustrious leader to continue the rebelli 
Spain, and then, by respecting that revolution, recognizing it as a soverelg 
power which replaced that which Spain had lost; but from the fact 0 
oppressing us, and endeavoring to filch from us our liberities, and subjecting 
our independence, so dearly won, to the influence of a new foreign yoke 
there isa wide gulf fixed,, which is as limitless as the distance to another 
world, and the only possible way to accomplish your object is to destroy the 


| lives of 8,000,000 Filipinos—an act which would leave on the hitherto spotless 


sages of your glorious history and traditional liberality, an everlasting and 
indelible stain. 


Buencamino then speaks of the social status of the inhabitants, 


and then says: 


These are the reasons why we appea! for official recognition of our inde- 
pendence—reason, which we confidently submit to the deep conscit ee 
of the people of the United States—a people destined by God to decide t& 
fate of our unfortunate country; a fate which would be better, if, — 
ing the dictates of justiceand humanity, your President, Mr. McKinley, hae 
not chosen to wage this cruel, devastating war against us, through your pow 
erful land and sea forces. 

SAYS FILIPINOS NOT TO BLAME FOR OUTBREAK. 


It is sometimes said that we are to blame for the outbreak of nord 
during the night of the 4th of February last, but this is not an estab!s 
fact. 

In the first place because we, the Filipinos, were exp 
time (the beginning of February) official recognition of justified: by 
from the Government at Washington, an expectation which was just! aan 
the annexed letter of Gen. E. 8. Otis, dated 25th of January; also On Ameri 
of what took place at the conferences of the mixed commissions 0° ¢ 


ecting at that very 
f our independence 
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cans and Filipinos which sat in Manila during the latter part of the said 
month of January to discuss matters and arrange for a basis of friendly re- 
lations between the two parties, which, it was hoped, would be permanent. 
Moreover, there was another reason, namely, the Filipinos were fully aware 


of the superior strength of your forces, against whom it would have been | 


criminal folly to pit our inexperienced and undisciplined army. 

Accordingly, itis unquestionable that we were not the operemcte, for we 
knew full well that were we to act on the offensive we could look for neither 
military nor political gain of any kind. 
action as bor 
the hatred and contempt of the American people. 


We had, in fact, nothing 
to gain and very much to lose by aggression. 


Esteemed citizens of the United States, if with the foregoing reasoning | 
there be borne in mind the fact that we were living in peace and harmony | 


with your forces since June, without the smallest intention or inclination to 
commence hostilities, at a period when your forces were smaller and there- 
fore more easy to cope with than ane: I verily believe that the en- 
lightened people of the United States will not be slow to realize that it is not 
in the least degree probable, nor is it reasonable to arsume that we were the 
aggressors, seeing that we stood in need of their good will and were anxious 
to court and maintain a favorable impression with the American electorate 
in the interest of our cause. Peace and good will were essential to the suc- 
cess of our cause—a cause which would at once be jeopardized by any overt 
act of aggression. 

We are neithercelebrated warriors nor great fighters; nor are we as quix- 
otic as the Spaniards. We took up arms to obtain our independence, and it 


is self-evident that we did not develop our little armed force for the purpose | 
of making anenemy of such a great and mighty people as the citizens of the | 
United States in order that thereby our noble cause might the more easily | 


triumph. ‘ 
nit we call to mind the fact that your President, Mr. McKinley, caused reen- 


of August, 1898; if we remember his refusal to listen to our humble petition 
to him, praying for recognition of our independence through our represent- 
ative, Don Felipe Agoncillo, whom he refused to receive, or whether we re- 
call the fact that he refused to give ear unto our appeal through the good 
offices of General Otis, asis proved by a letter from the General and the 
‘omission in copy) to; and if we take into consideration that, lastly and 
finally the treaty of Paris was so framed as to involve the cession of the sov- 


ereignty of Spain to the United States, I am of the opinion that the most | 


natural sequence of these incontestable moves of Mr. McKinley is to be found 
in the outbreak of hostilities, namely,an order from your President to General 
Otis to commence with acts of aggression and impose on us that odious sov- 
ereignty by force of arms, notwithstanding the fact that we had demon- 
strated and made it evident in every possible way from the first that we 
would accept no solution other than our independence. 

You, honorable representatives of the people of the United States, having 
in view the providential bonds which bind the fate of the Philippines to 
your supreme decision, surely you will not be unmindful at such a momen- 
tous epoch of the sublime principles of right and justice proclaimed by the 
illustrious founders of your independence on the 4th July, 1776. Endowed 
with those magnificent principles your nation advanced rapidly along the 
path of progress tillit became great and powerful, admired and respected by 
all the aged states of Europe. 


Trusting, therefore, in your pportons traditions of humanity and liberality, | 


the Filipinos look forward with confidence to obtaining from your acknowl- 
edged rectitude a just resolution officially recognizing the independence of 
our beloved country. 

I have the honor to be, gentlemen, yours, very respectfully 


FELIPE BUENCAMINO. 
TARLAC, P. L., A’tgust 20, 1899. 


Possibly Buencamino had read some of President McKinley’s 
utterances. For example, at Shawneetown, Congressman McKin- 
ley, a few years ago, said: 

Human rights and constitutional privileges must not be forgotten in our 
race for wealth, for commercial supremacy. 
must be by the people and not by a few of the people. It must be done by 
consent of the governed and of all the governed. Power, it must not be for- 
gotten, which is secured by wrong or usurpation, is soon dethroned. We 


have no right in law or morals to usurp that which belongs to another, 
whether it be property or power. 


October, 1898 (after the protocol of August 12 and before the | 


proposed treaty was signed in Paris, December 10, 1898), the 
President, at Chicago, said: 

_ The war with Spain was undertaken, not that the United States should 
Increase its territory, but that the oppression at our door should be stopped. 


This noble sentiment must continue to animate us,and we must give to 
the world a full demonstration of the sincerity of our purpose. 


In Atlanta, October 16, 1898, the President said, having changed | 


front: 


The flag has been planted in two hemispheres, and there it remains, the 
symbol of liberty and law, of peace and progress. Who will withdraw from 
the people over whom it floats its protecting folds? Will the people of the 
South help to haul it down? 


At Boston, February 17, 1899, the President said: 


' N imperial designs lurk in the American mind. They are alien to Amer- 
ican sentiment, thought, and purpose. Our priceless principles undergo no 
change under a tropical sun. 

ee s : 

The President continues: 


we) Ut concern was not for territory or trade or ompire, but for the people 
ee se interest and destiny, without willing it, had been put into our hand. 
. vas With this feeling that from the first day to the last not one word or 
meas 7 ent from the executives in Washington to our military and naval com- 
—o rs in Manila, or to our peace commissioners in Paris, that did not put 
ones ‘le purpose to be kept in mind, first after the success of our arms and 
. bs «intenance of our own honor, the welfare and happiness and the rights 

‘ the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands. 

7 p 

a le utterances; but why were the Cubans accorded high 

piace and independence in the protocol written by the President, 


- | the Filipinos brutally ignored from the first day to the last 
: M a Chairman, the population of the Philippine Islands in 1890, 

ah stir mated by a pamphlet called ‘‘ Filipinas Fundamental Prob- 

2 . by a Spaniard. D. Luis Aguiado, published in Madrid in 
‘9! (violently attacking Rizal), was 8,000,000, as follows: 


n ¢ On the contrary, we regarded such | 
ering on suicidal folly and well nigh sure to bring down on us | 





The government of the pe = 


| city of 5,000 people. 


i I in Oe ia useckedls eddas ....-.-- 5,869,000 
i a hadi meine 500, 000 
Neen ee nn cn dein lta ie 125, 000 
SS ERE LOE ET Se ete te 7,000 
ee ee cs mwawan teed 2,000 
I ne 75,000 
Spaniards born in the islands--....--...- laa i 8, 000 
Peninsular Spaniards, including the garrisons, friars, officials, and 
private persons _............... ii aninan anneal “ia 14,000 
Moros of Mindanao, Jolo, Tawi Tawi, Basilan, Balabac, and other 
li ee a es a tn 600, 000 
Heathen in all the archipelago—Igorrotes, Manobos, Subanas, Mon- 
teses, Ibilaos, Actas, Ifugaos, etc ...............-..-......... 800, 000 
Tr ne ccous 8, 000, 000 


(Frederick H. Sawyer in his book, The Inhabitants of the Philippine Is- 
lands, p. 415, published in 1900.) 

Mr. TAWNEY. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Yes, if I have the time. 

Mr. TAWNEY. The gentleman has been to Manila, I under- 
stand? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. TAWNEY. And has seen a great many of these people? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Will you tell the Committee of the Whole 
what percentage of the people of the Philippine Islands are capa- 


| ble of self-government? 
forcements to be sent to Manila after the capitulation by Spain, on the 30th | 


Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. What per cent? There are thou- 


| sands of Americans whom we know are incapable of self-gov- 


ernment, at our high standard at least. 

Mr. TAWNEY. About what percentage of the Filipinos? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I will state this: Excluding the 
savages in the mountains, at least a majority of the natives can 
read and write their native dialects, while many can speak for- 


eign languages and thousands can speak and write Spanish and 
sister native dialects. The Christians number about 6,000, and 


then there are others forming the same or superior strata of soci- 
ety, white foreigners who live there, who must be considered in 
this calculation. 

Mr. HILL. Not even more than 2 per cent of them can speak 
the Spanish language. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. How many in our Congressional 
party of seven who went to the Philippine Islands who could 
speak Spanish? Not one. Can the gentleman from Connecticut 
speak Spanish or French or German? 

Mr. HILL. But we were not in a Spanish country. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. No; that is true, but we were in 
‘*the Philippine Islands—American territory,’’ unfortunately; 
and to deny these people autonomy simply because they can not 


| speak a national language, but can speak their native dialect and 
| read and write it, while thousands of them can speak and read 
| and write Spanish. some French, and some English, and some 


German, is to do them a great injustice. The question is, Can 
they speak, read and write, and understand their native language? 
A majority, I say, can. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I will state, in reply to the suggestion 
of the gentleman from Minnesota, that Governor Taft thinks 


| about 5 per cent can speak Spanish. 


Mr. HILL. He does not put it as high as 10 per cent? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I think that most of the writers on 
the subject put it at 10 per cent. 

Mr. HILL. Governor Taft says 5 per cent. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Suppose that 5 per cent of them can read and 


| write, do you think for 4 per cent of a people of 10,000,000 is ca- 


pable of self-government? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. 

Mr. TAWNEY. 
per cent? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. That would not be the case under a 
fair election law, allowing those to vote who can read and write 
their native tongue or English or Spanish., Again. your basis is 
false and unfair. You confine the qualification to Spanish, a for- 
eign language, when these natives are Malays, not Spanish. Let 
me give you what Governor Smith said to the Taft Commission, as 
shown by Senate Document No. 190, page 240, Fifty-sixth Con- 
gress, in speaking of an election in the island of Negros: 

Judge TArrT. What did the vote run up to? 

General SmiTH. Five thousand in less than a week's registration 
there were fully 15,000 to 20,000 voters on the island. That is, 
tional and property qualification. 

Mr. HILL. Will you give me a minute? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. HILL. I just want to state that a colonel of the Regular 
Army told me he was called upon to prepare his district for civil 
government in the city in which his headquarters were placed, a 
He applied the tests of the census, the three 
tests for holding office under the Spanish Government, having 
$250 worth of property, or an annual tax of $15, and knowing how 
to read and write. any one of these tests qualifying an elector, 
and he found in the entire population of 5,000 people 28 voters. 
That is all. 


How much? 
Do you think that 5 per cent should govern 95 


I think 
with the educa- 
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“Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. 
people’? who would or could qualify and failed, or did not want 
to qualify, or did qualify but did not want to vote and did not 
vote, leaving only ‘* 28 votes;’’ that is, 28 men whoactually voted. 
Your statement is too loose, too general. It proves only “28 
votes’ were actually cast, and nothing on the point, who could 
qualify. 

. The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. 
to the gentleman, but I just want to use a minute of his time to 
say in reply to what my friend from Connecticut has said, that 
it is a fact, however, that uuder the legislation of the Taft Com- 
mission the governors of these 36 provinces, well pacified and 
are now under civil rule, have been elected by voters. 

Mr. HILL. I have no doubt. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. 
that we are discussing provides that the islands, the civilized 
portions, are to be divided into two districts, and gives the people 
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But there might have been ‘‘ 5,000 | before. In the provinces more can read and write the native dialect than in 


Manila. In the provinces you strike a better class; they are more like the 
farmers in the United States. About 33} per cent in the provinces can read 
and write their own dialect. 


This language was spoken to me and reported stenographically , 


,and is published, ConGREssIONAL Recorp, June 10, 1902, page 


| 6965. 


And it is a fact that the very bill 


of those districts the right to elect two commissioners to repre- | 


sent them in Washington. 

Mr. TAWNEY. How many districts? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Two. 

Mr. TAWNEY. It is fifteen in one and one hundred 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. The gentleman is very much mis- 
taken about that. There are only two commissioners to be sent 
to Washington. 

Mr. TAWNEY. I understood the gentleman—— 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. The islands are to be divided into 
two districts. One is to be elected in one and one in the other. 

Mr. TAWNEY. For Representatives? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. That is what I am speaking about. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Representatives in the Congress of the United 
States? 
Mr. JONES of Virginia. That is what I said, 
Mr. HILL. The gentleman does not think it is right because 
is in the present bill? 
Mr. JONES of Virginia. Oh, no. 
Mr. HILL. I fully agree with you. 
Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. : 
will further reply to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr.Tawnery]. 
In proceeding to answer this 
pleasure of meeting on this side of the world, although 1 met him 
on the other side, the recent witness of the Government, Sefior 
Filipe Buencamino. I asked him these questions in Manila: 

Q. What od cent of the Filipinos in Manila can read and write? 

A. It can be said that there are more Filipinos who can read and write in 
the archipelago than Spaniards. E 

Q. I want to find out what per cent of the Filipinos can read and write 
here in Manila. 

A. In Manila alone? I can assure you that there are 50 per cent in Manila, 
but not all in the Spanish language, but in different dialects. 

Q. Where were you educated? 

A. Here in Manila. [He isa full-blood Filipino. E. O. Johnson.]} 

Q. What per cent of the Filipinos can read and write in Luzon? 

A. Twenty-five per cent, and in all the Visayas about the same, but in 


it 


Lieutenant Crockett, who had served two and one-half years in 


| the Philippines, and established many schools in the Philippine 
Mr. Chairman, I yield ten minutes | m 1 oe 


Islands, and is now there, in an interview with me, written out 
at the time, says: 

About 25 per cent of the natives who live in the lowlands, or Filipinos 
generally, can read and write their own language. Back in the mountains 
none of them can read and write. They are ignorant in the mountains of 
Tennessee and Virginia, too. 

Mr. Crockett was a Virginian. 

A soldier who has served as an officer in the American Army 
in the Philippines was in the gallery when my speech was deliy- 
ered, and since then voluntarily has handed me the following 
pertinent valuable data on the subject. He is a gentleman of 
good reputation, education, and evident ability, and gives me as 
references several members of this House from his native State, 


| It reads as follows: 


| (Monday night) a 


During the Philippine debate in the House of Representatives last evening 
mocratic member (from Tennessee ?), in describing the 
Malolos congress and other Filipino lawmakers and other Filipinos in au- 
thority, was interrupted by a Republican member of Congress, who asked 
‘How many Filipinoscan read and write?” The Republican member of Con. 
gress then went on to tell that a colonel of the Army had said that only a 
very few—5 per cent—could read or write, as proved by the number of elec- 
tors who voted at anelection. The writer personally conducted the elections 
of the Filipino authorities for three different towns. The qualifications of 


| electors were as follows: Males of a certain age (either above 21 or 2% (*) 


| either English or Spanis 


| only those Filipinos who can read or write one of the two foreign 


years) of the following three classes: First, men who had previously held 
certain offices under the Spaniards; second, men who owned or paid taxes 
for a certain amount of property, and third, men who could read and write 


It will be seen that the third qualification does not include those who could 
read and write as the Republican gentleman wished to make it appear, but 
nguages 


| (English or Spanish) mentioned. 


The civilized Filipinos with whom the United States have been at war are 


| numerically speaking about the same proportion of the inhabitants of the 


If the gentleman will allow me, I | 


Philippines as are the Caucasion or white race in the United States. 
The civilized Filipinos with whom the United States is at war have a lan- 
guage of their own, and their language is neither English norSpanish. (It is 


| not Spanish.) 


uestion, I want to say I had not the | 


About perhaps 5 per cent of the Filipinos speak Spanish in addition to their 
own language. What per cent of the people of the United States can speak 


| a foreign language in addition to their own language, especially Americans 


born in the United States? All Filipinos practically were born in the Phil- 
ippines. 
The fact is that there is perhaps less illiteracy among the Filipinos than 


| among the Americans, if a test of reading and writing is made. 


| Inthe same town there wereonly two Filipinos whocould read and write Span- 
| ish; none could read and write English, but all could read and write th 


their own dialects, because the friars desired them to read about religious | 


matters 

Q. But they can read and write in their own dialects? 

A. Yes 

Q. What per cent of the Filipinos in the Philippine Islands can read and 
write’ 

A. Twenty-five per cent. 

@. What per cent in the island of Jolo can read and write? 

A. I have always understood that Mindanao is excluded in speaking of the 
Philippines. 

This testimony was taken stenographically, and is published in 
one of my speeches of this session, at page 6965, June 10, 1902. 

Dr. Jose Albert, president of the Federal party, in a steno- 
graphic interview which I published in the Recorp February 
19, 1902, at page 2038, said: 

I do not know what per cent of the Filipinos can read and write, but I can 


assure you that there are more Filipinos that_can do so than there are Span- 
iards. Padre Vigil, who Was the bishop of Oveida, Spain, wrote a book on 


| the Filipinos are great admirers of those in ss 
| selves to be governed by their own 


The Filipinos all read and write their own language with very few excep- 
tions. Perhaps not more than 1 per cent of the Filipinos can not read or 
write. ‘ 

In a town of 5,000inhabitants there was only one person whocould not, when 
called upon, sign a name, and that one person wasa totally blind old woman. 


2e1r 
The presidente of this town could not read or write 
anything but own uage, and that he could do, and such was the case 
with all other elected officials of that town. Yet those Filipinos governed 
their people thoroughly well, even better than Americans can do, because 
and they permit them- 
xeople through love and respect. The 
Americans in authority govern the Filipinos through fear, because of the 
American Army behind the American Army officers and other American 
governors. 

The Filipinos hate the Americans more than they ever hated the Span- 
iards, because of their great disappointment at being subjected by the Amer- 
icans after the Filipinos had accomplished so much against the Spaniards 

The Filipinos were fighting for independence, and the word written by 
Aguinaldo (and his officers who were with him) upon the last orders and 
communications sent out by Aguinaldo from Palanan, where he was cap- 
tured, was the word “ Independencia,” meaning independence. Thus it will 
be seen Aguinaldo fell fighting for independence with his flag containing a 
sunburst, three stars, onl the colors red, white, and blue. 


Anold Army officer who had been stationed in Cavite Province, 


own language, Tagalog. 
his Ee 


| in a conversation stenographically reported, when asked about the 


the Philippines, and he said that a greater per cent of the Filipinos could | 


read and write than Spaniards. 
So Dr. Albert corroborates Buencamino. 


They are both very | 


intelligent and would know such things possibly better than any- | 


one. Dr. Albert is a leading physician in Manila. 
{Mr. Gizson], Mr. Hollingsworth, of Jacksboro,Tenn. I believe 
he represents the county in which Jacksboro is the county seat. 
He was in Cuba and had a long service, and afterwards he was 
honorably discharged. He afterwards went to the Philippines 
and came out, with an honorable discharge, because he did not 
want to stay there any longer. 

Here is what he says on this point: 

Q. What per cent of the people in Manila city can read and write English? 

A. I will say about 1 percent. There are a lot of French, Spanish, and 
Germans who speak English. Of the Filipinos about one-half per cent speak 
English 

®. How many can read and write Spanish? 
A. Thirty-three and one-third per cent. 
Q. What per cent can read and write their own dialect? _ ; 
A. About 25 per cent. I have not thought about this particular question 


per cent of the people in Cavite Province who could read and 
write, said: 
Not 1 per cent can read and write the English language. 
read and write their own dialect. sg 
. Then, if our election law permitted those who could read and write 
their own dialect to vote, how many could do so? ‘ ; a 
A. About one-half, and if required to read and write English, about 1 pet 


About half can 


: : ; | cent. 
Then, here is a witness from the neighborhood of my colleague 


He had held an election in Cavite Province. 
At Santa Cruz six leading Filipinos, five officers by American 


| appointment, said to me “that 80 per cent of the people could 


read and write their native dialect; that they read bibles, books, 
and newspapers, and the children loved to go to school, and were 
bright, and quick to learn.”’ 

Mr. TAWNEY. That was in the city of Manila? ae 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. No,in Santa Cruz. Mr. Hollings 
worth spoke about Manila, and many provinces where he hae 
been, and I think associated with the schools; but Manila 1s 4 
reflex of the whole island, excluding the Mohammedan districts 
and the savage tribes in the mountains. : atele 

Mr. TAWNEY. Does the gentleman mean tosay that the = 
ligence of the people of Manila prevails throughout the island: 











ee 


Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I mean this: that you will find as 
intelligent people outside of the city of Manila or its enviroaments 
as you find in Manila, excluding, of course, the savages and the 
Moros. I was informed the Moros speak, read, and write in 
Arabic. Buencamino told me this and some others. I saw Dato 
Manday in Mindanao. He was very bright and _ well educated in 
his native dialect and wrote his name in English as plain and as 
well as either of us can write ours, and I have his aufograph at 
my Office. , ‘ P 

In proof of the general intelligence of the people outside of Ma- 
nila I cite the gentleman to the fact that one of the supreme 
judges in the Philippine Islands, Mapa, is from Negros; so is Lu- 
zuriaga, of the Philippine Commission. He was elected presi- 
dent of the native congress that was organized there in November, 
1898, and continued down to March, 1899, to run the government, 

with his associates, the governor and others, whom they elected, 
and is a very able man. 

General Smith speaks in the highest terms of him and several 
others, who, with Luzuriaga, organized this native government 
in November, 1898, and you would be surprised how General Smith 
defends them against just such charges as have been made on the 
floor of this House to-night and during this debate, and every- 
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| 





thing he claimed for them has been proven by subsequent events, 


both in Negros and since these men have been appointed to these 
high places in Manila. . any 
General Smith in his testimony before the Taft Commission 


Senate Doc. 190, Fifty-sixth Congress). thus speaks of Judge | : 
- | from the elective franchise by demanding that they should speak 


Mapa: 
Mapa: 
Next to Arelano I consider him the ablest man in the Islands. 
Judge TAFT. He has been a bit doubtful in his allegiance? 
General SmirH. He isa man of honor, I think, lofty ideas, lofty sentiments. 
General Smith had no trouble with this Negros government. 
He went down there in March, 1899, recognized the native govern- 


ment, continued its officers, recognized and executed some of the | 


laws which the native congress had recently enacted repealing 
old Spanish laws, and soon ingratiated himself deep in the hearts 
of these people. He had no trouble; no bloodshed. 

My heavens, suppose General Merritt, when he went to the 
Philippines, had been thus conciliatory with the Malolos govern- 
ment, what would we have saved! 

Much, if not all, of the horrible results and consequences that 
have followed because he undertook to crush and did crush this 
Malolos government and demanded ‘‘ unconditional surrender ’’ 
before he would treat with these people. 

Then, I will cite the gentleman to another case. 
Torres was from Cebu. 
Merritt, and is now supreme judge at Manila. If the gentleman 
needs further proof. I cite him to the four or five thousand Fili- 
pinos now holding office in the Philippine Islands under ‘‘ civil- 
service’’ examinations. Intelligent natives are all over the 
island, excluding the Moros, who are not Filipinos (and the say- 
ages), and there are many appointees amongst the Moros who may 
not be, for all I know, under the ‘‘ civil service.’’ But I dare say 
the Moros are bright and intelligent and well read in their native 
dialect. Ithink if the gentleman will take up the Schurman 
Commission report, and read it, he will find that these commis- 
sioners stated they were surprised to find this intelligent class 
throughout the island, as I have stated. 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman allow me a suggestion? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Certainly. 

Mr. BURNETT. This bill provides for an election by the peo- 
ple, with certain qualifications? 

Yes. 


Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. 
If they can find enough to select 50 members 


General 


Mr. BURNETT. 
for the general assembly, does not the gentleman think they could 
find enough qualified to sit on a jury? 

_ Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Of course. Itis absurd to say that 
four or five thousand Filipinos have qualified under civil service 
and they can not get a jury of 12 good men. 

_Then there are white people there—Spanish, French, Germans, 
English, and of course some Americans. 

, Une of the reasons why a small vote is cast in some elections 
is because of the property qualification. The masses there are as 
poor as Job’s turkey, for the reason that the lands are held by a 
lew. The friars, for instance, held “about 90 per cent of the 
farm lands in Cavite province.”’ The people could not buy for 
two reasons—they had no money, and if they had it these lands 
were held to rent and not for sale. 

. Mr. HILL. The gentleman from Tennessee ought not to make 


erty qualification; that is only one. He does not have to have 
property; he may have any one of the three things. 

_Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. I know my friend from Connec- 
ticut thinks he is right and he always does. I am satisfied that 


He was attorney-general under General | 
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different provinces and possibly so in the cases referred to in this 
debate. I remember that one of the Army officers (whose inter- 
view I have) said to me that the reason why the vote was so very 
small in the population of 3,000 males, there being only 87 votes 
cast in one town, was caused by, to use his words ‘‘ the restrict 
tions and qualifications. ”’ 

This old officer of the Army, who had held the election in 1901, 
gave the reason why the vote was so small to be this: 

The election law required that the voters should be 21 years and over 
and one who had paid prx perty tax on property valued at $500 or over, and 
to read and write the English or Spanish language. The native dialect in 
this province is Tagalog. 

. What caused this small vote? 
. The restrictions and qualifications. 


Of course the regulations may have been different in different 
provinces, as I have suggested, or the same at different dates and 
afterwards varied, but you see the hardship wrought where a per- 
son does not own property and who can not speak and read Eng- 
lish or Spanish, but who can speak, read, and write—and intelli- 
gently—his nafive dialect—when you deny such person the right 
to vote. He may be as intelligent as we are and talk as well in 
his dialect as we in ours. 

in organized society the elective franchise is a grant by law. 
Let the election laws be one way or the other, they can be changed 
in the Philippine Islands. If they are harsh they can be modified; 
but certainly the intelligent people who speak the native dialect, 
read and write it, and own property, ought not to be shut out 


and read and write a foreign tongue, with or without property. 
Mr. TAWNEY. I want to ask the gentleman this: Is it not a 
fact that in the absence of any property qualification, if they 
possess the requisite intelligence, they could vote notwithstand- 
ing the fact that they had no property? 
Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. They had to pay a property tax. 


| That is where the trouble came in in the two cases I cited—one 





lat Statement, because the election is not governed only by prop- | 


from Negros, the other, Cavite. 
Mr. TAWNEY. But that is not an exclusive qualification. 
Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. But it was in part the qualifica- 
tion in these cases. It may have been different in different cases. 


| I will insert here an interesting paper in print. 


[The Manila Times, Wednesday, November 6, 1901.] 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS IMMIGRATION. 


The following tables, secured from the statistical division of the custom- 
house at Manila, give interesting information concerning the passengers ar- 
rived from foreign ports at entry portsin the Philippine Archipelago during 
the year ended June 30, 1901: 
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lam correct if my informant was correct and he had held sev- | 


eral elections. Of course the qualifications may be different in 


These tables do not include Army or Navy officers or enlisted men, neither 
do they include passengers who arrived on United States transports prior to 
May 1, 1901. 
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| 


It will be seen that exclusive of officers and enlisted men and members of | 


their families 17,020 passengers from foreign ports arrived in the Philippine 
Archipelago during the fiscal year 1901. < ; 

The Chinese lead, with a total of 11,726; next in number come Americans, 
with a total of 1,832, and next in order Filipinos, to the number of 958. ; 

The figures show that the Chinese travel back and forth between the Phil- 
ippines and China averages about 2,000 per month, as the number going and 
coming are about equal. 

The tables show sexes separately and also show the number of the various 
professions and occupations of the immigrants, with data as to illiteracy, 
previous residence, etc. ; ’ , 

Those unfamiliar with the manner of conducting business in this soon to be 
chief city of the Orient will marvel at the unusual number of merchants in the 
list, but it must be remembered that Manila is a city of many merchants of 
medium means, and not a city where the few monopolize the business. 

Why, look at the Malolos congress. There were 91 members 
of that body, and Dr. Albert, who was a member, now president 
of the Federal party, said to me “‘ they could all read and write.”’ 
They framed the Malolos constitution; they wrote proclamations; 
they issued state papers, that I say, and the Schurman commission- 
ers say, and others more capable than myself to judge, that these 
p2pers are wonderful productions and reflect the greatest credit 
upon the Filipinopeopleand theirrepresentatives whocreatedthem. 

No man can read them who is fair-minded and honest with him- 
self and not be astonished, and especially so when you listen to 
the slander hurled here and elsewhere on these people, that they 
are a lot of *‘ children’’ and *‘ savages.”’ except a few. 

Few indeed! Four or five thousand have taken the “ civil- 
service examination ’’ there and are now in office, and certainly 
there must have been 40 or 50 applicants for examination for each 
office if they are anyways like our own people. 

We should look at the situation in all fairness and in justice to 
ourselves, in justice to the Filipinos, and in justice to justice, be- 
cause it is justice. 

I say that I have presented here from official records a most re- 
markable case of where we have knocked down a republic because 
you say the Filipinos are incapablé of self-government, and then 
you turn right around and put in office the natives who created that 
republic because they wanted a republic; they wanted independ- 
enceand believedthey were going to get it,and hence they thusacted. 

Mr. JONESof Virginia. I yield the gentleman fiveminutesmore. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Now, Mr. Chairman, you must 
see that these people feel that we have not dealt fairly with them 
in not giving, or at least promising to give, them independence 
atanear day. I can substantiate every statement I have given 
by depositions and authentic productions, both English and Amer- 
ican, in the Philippine Islands and out of them. 
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All Republicans. There is the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 


| Hit], who has failed to speak, and the gentleman from Pennsy]. 


| a Senator from 


Why, sir, take the very congress that created the Philippine | 


republic. They wrote a constitution that was satisfactory to 


them—that the Schurman Commission bragged on, as I have | 


already stated. Tavera, Rosario, Florentino Torres, and Are- 
lano wrote in about four days and submitted, at the request of the 


chairman of this Cummission—a constitution which they have in- | 





which they say is 


corporated in the first volume of their report 
These men were 


one of the remarkable productions of the times. 
insurgents or their allies. 

Mr. TAWNEY. How long did it take the fathers of our Re- 
public to write our Constitution? 


Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. It seems to me the part of it 


vania [ Mr. ra and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hut}, and 

ebraska. They have all been mute on this great 
subject. Are the gentlemen afraid to tell the truth? Did you go 
all the way to the Philippine Islands and return to remain mute? 

Mr. Chairman, it is a sin in the sight of man and God that 
these people should be charged with being treacherous, traitors. 
and savages, and incapable of doing anything but to draw water 
and to hew wood for a lot ot —— from this country and 
Europe and Asia and Africa who are peopling these islands and 
for purposes selfish. They are there to honeycomb this, by na 
ture.a brown man’s country, the native home of the Filipino. 

We are doing there what our forefathers denounced England 
for doing a‘century ago, and struck for their independence that i: 
might be undone. 

We are filling that island with a swarm of officeholders—6.1°3 
already there—4,000 or 5,000 natives, by the grace of Governor 
Taft’s wisdom; the balance are foreigners, who hate the Filipinos, 
who call them *‘ niggers,’’ which insults them profoundly, and who 
treat them inconsiderately in all manner of ways; and this is the 
fixed policy of the Republican party. 

I will here insert the following letter: 


CARE OF FIsKE WARREN, Esq.,8 MounT VERNON PLAcr, 
Boston, Mass... 24th June. | 
The Hon. J. W. GAINES, 
House of Representatives, United States, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sir: There was one item in your letter to which I forgot to refer in 
my reply. You ask, ** Was the promise or so-called promise of independ 
by American authorities verbal or written? Who made the promise, and 
when?" Allthe Filipinos, as faras I know, have understood that the 
was verbal. Aguinaldo, to whom the promise was made, hasaiwayed lg 
it to be verbal. In his first and latest authoritative statement he declare 
to have been a verbalagreement, as will be seen by the twoinclosures marked 
in red 

I also forgot to mention when speaking of the part taken by the Filipinos 
in the present government that all the fiscals provincial now employed were 
so employed under the Malolos government. These officers occupy an im 
portant and, I consider, an indispensable relation between the people and 
the American officials. Thus, in the report made last January by Mr. James 
Ross, governor of Ambos Camarines, he says: “All the officials are perform- 
ing their duties in an honest, faithful, and intelligent manner, and if this 
province has not been specially favored in the matter of native officials, then 
the others are indeed to be congratulated.” All these men have displayed 
in their work the most commendable zeal, ability, and integrity, and I have 
had at all times their active assistance and most unqualified support. To Mr 
Fulgencio Contreras, provincial fiscal, and to Mr. Sasson Enrile, provincial 
secretary, are due the thanks of the government not only for duties well and 
faithfully performed in their respective departments, but as well for the 
valuable services they have rendered in the equally important work of bring 
ing their people to an understanding of the new conditions,” etc. 

I shall be glad if you will kindly add the above to my statement sent you 


yesterday. 
Sincerely, yours, SIXTO LOPEZ. 





I desire to extend my remarks on the climate of the Philippine 
Islands. It isa vital question. and we want all the light we can get. 
Manila was utterly repudiated and condemned as a suitable 


| region for a sanitarium by the Taft Commission in its report to 


was written about forty years ago which the gentleman now dis- | 


obeys in this very bill, and which I am trying to have enforced 
under my oath and unseared conscience. As we all remember, 
the first constitution that was framed—the articles of confedera- 


tion—was weak. The second one was unsatisfactory in part, and 
that, we immediately went to work to amend as soon as we got | 
the chance—in the First Congress—and to get what? Jury rights, | 


the very thing you now deny these Filipinos and the Americans 
in the Philippine Islands. 

A MeMBER. Did not those people in the Philippines merely 
copy our Constitution? 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. No, sir. Of course they had 
books. As a matter of fact, they did not ‘‘copy;’’ but suppose 
they did? 
publicans are charging that these people knew nothing about our 


the President, January 24, 1901, pages 64-65, and it is clearly shown 
that the climate of Manila and the Philippine Islands is extremely 
unhealthful and destructive in the extreme to white people, as 
well as to the brown natives in less degree. 

This Commission, after examining the entire archipelago, found 
only one suitable locality and climate in the Philippines for a san- 
itarium, and that place was Benguet, about 177 miles north of 
Manila, and the report shows that even there the humidity is 
much greater at times than in Manila. 

At page 64 the Taft Commission, after stating that our soldiers 
‘‘ suffer more or less severely from diarrhea, dysentery, and mala- 


ria,’’ says: 
In the treatment of these last-mentioned ailments (which I have named 
it is well known that a suitable change of climate is often far more effective 


| than are any drugs which can be administered. 


Did we not ‘‘copy’’ ours in many respects? The Re- | 


Constitution, nothing about our Declaration of Independence, | 


nothing about the doctrine of the consent of the governed; that 
they were absolutely, densely ignorant ‘* children,’’ and some say 
they are 10,000,000 of savages. 

It isan outrage, Mr. Chairman, to thus slander these people. 
I thank God that those who know me best believe that my effort 
through life has been to deal fairly, like a man, even with my 
enemies; that even when I strike them. I strike above the belt. 


i 


Instead of confessing the factsg we find these people persistently | 


misrepresented, through ignorance or malevolence, by gentlemen 
who speak, if they speak at all, on the other side. 

I notice conspicuously that some gentlemen on the other side of 
the House who went to the Philippine Islands last year have not 
spoken at all on the Philippines or this subject. Who are they? 


RECUPERATION FROM WOUNDS OR DISEASE SLOW. 


slow 


Recuperation from severe wounds or wasting diseases takes place 
in this tropical region. Thus far it has been necessary to send a consider 
ble number of sick soldiers to Japan or to the United States for r 
tion. This involves very heavy expenses and frequently loss of life a 
for even with the most perfect es and hospital ships it is impos 
during a rough sea voyage to give sick men the care which they can hav‘ 
land. 

WHAT EXPERIENCE SHOWS. 





Experience has shown that an occasional change to a cooler climate is \ 
desirable. even for those who live in the more healthful parts of thea 
elago. Especially is this true of white children, who usually do very 
here up to the age of 8 or 10 years, and then often seem to require at 

in view of the facts set forth it becomes a matter of great practical 
tance to ascertain whether or not there exists within the limits of the : nnd 
pelago any accessible region presenting suitable climatic and other © md — 
tor the speedy recuperation from wounds, tropical diseases, wasting ln 
any sort, or from the injurious effects of long-continued residence 10 : 
climate. 


In view of the facts above set forth it becomes a matter of great 
practical importance to ascertain whether or not there exists 
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within the limits of the archipelago any accessible region pre- 
senting suitable climatic and other conditions for the speedy re- 
cuperation of sufferers from wounds, — diseases, wasting 


illness of any sort, or from the injurious e 
residence in hot climate. 

Such a region should have cool, pure, bracing air and a plentiful 
supply of good water. It should be sufficiently extensive to allow 
the erection of hospitals for the sick and of summer homes for a 
considerable population. It should, if possible, be suited to the 
pasturing of cattle and the growing of fruit, vegetables, and grain. 


TAFT COMMISSION'S OPINION AND CONCLUSION AS TO A SITE FOR A SANIT- 
TARIUM—MANILA REPUDIATED. 


ects of long-continued 


They say: 


It is a well-established fact that no such region exists in the central or | 


southern islands, with the possible exception of Mindanao. 

very unhealthy lowlands. 

The Commissioners then describe and show that even the moun- 
tain regions of the central and southern islands are unfitted for 
a sanitarium. They then take up Luzon, wherein Manila is 
located, and say: 

Luzon remains. 

And after describing the mountains of Luzon, contiguous to 
Manila, say: 

They [the mountains] are of a character already described for the central 
and southern islands and are therefore unsuited for the purpose in question— 
thatis, asanitarium site, which, as we see, must have good water, 
pure air, and surreunding agricultural land. 

Thus we must see that the Commissioners in repudiating the 
mountains which surround Manila as unfit for a sanitarium 
necessarily repudiate Manila as a suitable place for a sanitarium. 
Indeed, the Commissioners do not hint at Manila being a suitable 
place for a sanitarium. 

DISEASES PECULIAR TO THE PHILIPPINES AND THE CITY OF MANILA— 
MANILA ONE OF THE MOST IF NOT THE MOST UNHEALTHY LOCALITY IN 
THE ARCHIPELAGO. 

The Philippines are near the brown countries of the Old World. 
Manila is the main seaport. Contagion is brought from China 


Mindora has 


I stated some time ago from the best authority that the death 
rate among the children of Manila was about 30 per cent. I see 
from a recent report of the board of health of Manila to the Taft 
Commission that the ‘‘annual death rate ’’ to every 1,000 persons 
is about 41.29—this was the rate for last ‘‘ November;”’ and that 
the birth rate for the same time was 24.25 per 1,000 persons. 

THE DISEASES PECULIAR TO THE CITY OF MANILA. 


General Sternberg’s report for 1901, page 139, states that ‘‘ the 
board of health of Manila has had to contend with the following 
infectious or contagious diseases: Bubonic plague, smallpox, teta- 
nus, typhoid fever, tuberculosis, whooping cough, measles, mumps, 
beriberi. Bubonic plague is dealt with in the most stringent 
manner. Two hundred and fifty-four cases, with 199 deaths, have 


| occurred,as follows: Chinese cases, 166—deaths,135; Filipino cases, 
| 86—deaths, 62; Spanish, 1—deaths, 1; American, 1—deaths, 0.’ 


This is Manila’s history in the face of the work of the board of 
health, 60 inspectors, weekly inspection of every house, and under 
the rules and regulations of the civil and military government. 

At page 141 of Sternberg’s report for 1900, we find that between 
March and April 10, 1901, the total number of prisoners of war in 
Manila was 4.449; total sick, 1,336. We must presume that these 


| were all natives, and yet we find that nearly one-fourth of the 


number were sick. It seems that the natives do not enjoy good 


| health in these islands, and, like the whites, can not be or are 


not‘acclimatized, which Major Mason, of the Army, says the whites 
can not do. 
SMALLPOX IN MANILA. 


On page 140 of this report we read that smallpox in Manila has 
been very mild, with 101 cases and only 2 deaths; yet 22,590 chil- 
dren and 43,128 adults, this report states, had been vaccinated. 
What else does this report state about Manila? ‘* There were 159 
lepers under treatment in Manila, 27 of whom died.’ The sma!l- 


| pox may have been ‘‘ mild”’ in form, but in the face of the work 


and Japan daily by ships, Hence it is almost impossible to exclude | 


contagion from the Philippines. Cholera is now raging in Manila 


and throughout the island among the natives, while some of our | 


soldiers have died with it. 

The press states: 

[From the Nashville News, June 14, 1902.) 
MUCH CHOLERA IN MANILA. 

SAN FRANCISCO, June 14.—Former Quarantine Physician W. E. Parkman, 
who has returned from Manila, states that cholera is virulently epidemic in 
the Philippines and is increasing in violence. Fifteen and twenty deaths 
occur daily in Manila. It is the worst outbreak since 1882. The natives 
evade the sanitary regulations and kill their sick. 

The Taft Commission’s Report, at pages 62, 63, 64, in their report 


of 1900, says: 


of 60 inspectors, the board of health, and the military and civil 
rule which prevails there, and 65,000 vaccinations, there were 101 
cases of smallpox in Manila. 

SMALLPOX FATAL TO WHITES IN PHILIPPINES 


This report does not state that the smallpox was confined to 


| the natives, but we presume such was the case, in view of the 


Asiatic cholera appeared mm the Philippines in 1888 and 1889. Cholera has 


not appeared in the islands since that time, but we are near China, which is 
the breedin rou for disease, and epidemics imported from that country 
can be avoided only by the maintenance of a strict quarantine service. 


A strict military quarantine has been maintained at Manila and 
yet cholera is raging there now. 
written (May 31, 1901) *‘cholera was in Singapore and on ship- 
board at Hongkong.”’ 

The number of deaths from cholera in the Philippines as stated 
by the press is in the thousands—number of cases still more. 

The Taft Commission at page 63 state that in 1899 ‘‘ bubonic 
plague appeared in Manila, and in one week there were 14 deaths 
out of 17 cases.”’ 

It is undisputed, I believe—certainly it can not be successfully 
denied—that leprosy is a common disease in this place. 

Contagion from these brown countries near the Philippine Is- 


When this Taft report was | 


bilities of the city of Manila and destroy the lives of many of the | 


inhabitants there. In addition, Manila has diseases which seem 
to be peculiar to that place. Manila is in a low, flat locality, 
poorly drained because of natural conditions, while the ebb and 
flow of the tide in the rivers that penetrate the city constantly, as 
it were, churns up the disease germs that poison these waters, 


already foul, and so much so that those who bathe in them or who | 


inhabit the city of Manila inevitably become more or less diseased 
by tropical contagion. 


DEATHS AND BIRTHS IN TEN MONTHS IN MANILA. 
Le 


ally true. Take the report of the board of health, found in Gen- 
- Sternberg’s last official report, page 139, and we find that this 
mg the army and navy; that 60 supervisors are constantly at 
Work in this city, and thateach house each week is inspected; and 
yet this report states that for ten months of the year 1900 there 
Were 8.761 deaths in Manila, or 42.54 persons died of every 1,000, 
exclusive of the army and navy. 


‘tus see now if what I have said is not practically and liter- | 


ird states that there are 244,732 inhabitants in Manila, exclud- | 





| of the cases which have been admitted to this hospital. 


small- 
Major 


fact there were only two deaths, and as Major Hoyt says ‘‘ 
pox is very fatal to whites in the Philippine Islands.’’ 


| Hoyt, as I showed in my former speech, is an expert on tropical 


diseases and went to the Philippine Islands for the purpose of in- 
vestigating health conditions there, and his letter to the Taft 
Commission can be found in Volume I, pages 262, 263, and 264. 

Surgeon-General Mason, at page 235 of Sternberg’s last report, 
says: 

Smallpox is widely prevalent during the dry season; almost completely 
disappears during the rains. 

Inasmuch as it rains nearly all the time in the Philippine Is- 
lands, but as it rains less at some times than others, it might be 
well to classify the seasons as dry rains and wet rains. It is hard 
to tell which is the dry and which is the wet season in the Phil- 
ippines, and I am reminded of what a distinguished Republican, 
Mr. Murat Halstead, ‘‘ war correspondent in America and Europe, 
historian of the Philippine expedition in his ‘Story of the Philip- 
pines,’ ’’ says on the subject of seasons in these islands. I quote 
from him, on page 288, as follows: 

The Spanish description of seasons is as follows: 

Seis meses de lodo—six months of mud; 


Seis meses de polyo—six months of dust: 
Seis meses de todo—six months of everything. 


I confess I saw ‘‘mud”’ in the Philippines, no “ dust,’’ and 


lands continues to threaten and even curse and blight the possi- |. °Y°TY thing,’’ as to climate that forced me to believe and now 


insist that the Caucasian race can not and should not as a rule 
live but a brief time in the Philippine Islands, and that that 
country is a fertile place for about all the ills to which the white 
man’s flesh at least is heir. 

The total number of patients received in the hospital at Presidio, 
Cal., during the last fiscal year was 5,587, of whom 3,513 were 
received from the Philippines (at this particular hospital) from 
July 14, 1900, to June 28, 1901—eleven months and fourteen days. 
This is shown on page 86 of Sternberg’s last report. On the next 
page (87) we find the diseases inflicting these soldiers as follows: 
NOSOLOGICAL INDEX OF DISEASES TREATED IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY 


GENEKAL HOSPITAL, PRESIDIO, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., SINCE JULY 1, 

TO THE END OF THE FISCAL YEAR, JUNE 30, 1901. 

The following nosological index has been compiled with a great deal of 
care from the records of the hospital. While it can not be said to be com- 
plete in every instance, it gives a general idea of the panes aap ahenectes 

t wi 2 noticer 
that the total number of cases classified in this index does not equa! the total 
number admitted to the hospital, but this is explained by the fact that the 
diagnoses in many of the cases admitted have been of uncertain character 
and have not been included in the index, although they might be inclvded 
under the vague head of “undetermined diagnoses.” 


i899, 
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The index is arranged according to the divisions given in the Medical 
Manual: ; 
1.—In fectious diseases, general and local. 


/ Regu- 
lars. 


lvolun- 


teers. 


Total. 


Diseases. 


Scarlet fever ...... 
Measles 

Variola 

Vaccinia -- 

Varicella - 

Influenza 

Malarial fever, pernicious 
Malarial cachexia 


Erysipelas $ 
} 
| 
| 


— 
~ 
eee 


Septicemia 
Mumps 
Diphtheria 
Typhoid fever ‘ 
Cerebro-spinal meningitis -...........-.-....- 
Rheumatic fever -....- 
Malarial fever: 

Intermittent 

Remittent or continued 
Tuberculosis of lungs sea a a aa 
Tuberculosis of other organs 
Carcinoma ; 
Sarcoma .- 
Syphilis 
(ionorrhea ‘ > 
Gonorrheal epididymitis and orchitis 
Chancroid 
Other diseas« 


Total 


oe 
rote Ree 


314 
92 
vo 

2 ‘ 

1 9 

0 l 
42 117 
72 141 
48 O4 
118 251 
4l 


26 | 


2,66) 


143 


223 


s of this class 


1,235 
| 


THE PHILIPPINE COMMISSIONERS, THROUGH IGNORANCE, FALL INTO A 
FATAL ERROR THAT MISLEADS THE PUBLIC AT LARGE. 

At page 63 of the Taft Commission’s Report of January 24, 
1901, this distinguished Commission states: 

That health conditions are, on the whole, surprisingly good in the Philip 
pines is conclusively demonstrated by comparing the sick report of our 
troops while in camp in the United States with the reports for the time dur- 
ing which they have been engaged in active service in the Philippines. 

This is a great blunder and fatally and mischievously erroneous, 
and is flatly, though unwittingly, contradicted, and shown to be 
utterly without foundation and absolutely erroneous by General 
Sternberg’s last report, pages 127 and 128, from which I take and 
tabulate the following words and figures: 


Death rate of troo 


s serving in United States per 1,000 of strength. 


| 1897. 1899. 


All causes 


Diseass 


1899. 1900. 


- ee ianalenea 


30. 58 
15. 30 


28.75 
20. 26 


All causes -... 
ae 


Troops from Philippines serving in China. 


1900. 





47.76 


23. 62 


I io tii seinbniidindnmrasn 
Disease .... 


‘Fortunately, the mean strength of men in China was small— 
1,947,”’ says General Sternberg. 


AeUBas 
These official figures show the death rate, from ‘‘all causes”’ 
and from *‘ disease,”’ of our troops serving *‘ within the United 
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Even insanity was much greater among our troops in the Philip- 
pines than at home or in Cuba, 
These horrible health conditions and this increased insanity is 


| shown to be in the main the result of climatic influences in the 

| tropical climate of the Philippines (although it may be « ‘‘ better 

| climate’’ than in other tropics) by the following authorities, our 
own officers, from which I shall quote freely as follows: 


Major Hoyt, as I have already stated, says: 

That the white man can not successfully perform manual labor in this cli- 
mate; that smallpox is prevalent everywhere, and in this latitude and longi- 
tude is very fatal, especially to whites. 

Major Hoyt is a “‘ practical sanitarian of ten years’ experience.”’ 
(Vol. I, Taft Commission Report, pp. 262. 263, 264.) 

Major Mason, in reporting on conditions in the Philippine Is- 
lands, at page 234 of General Sternberg’s last report, says: 

I do not believe there is any such thing as acclimatization of white men in 
tropical climates, and that their health gradually deteriorates and they be- 
come less fit for active service. They are afflicted with boils, abscesses, leg 
ulcers, deafness, and suppuration of the middle ear, with perforation of the 
drumhead and buboes in the groin and axilla, without discoverable point of 
origin, 

Colonel Greenleaf, at page 669 of the Surgeon-General’s report 
for the last fiscal year, says: 

That immature youths, the hard drinkers, and the recruits with inherited 
or acquired weakness of constitution have gradually, after repeated ap- 


| pearance on the sick report and running the gamut of several hospitals, been 


sent to the United States. Service in the Philippines shows on a grand scale 
the operation of the law of the survival of the fittest. . 
Seasoned soldiers of proper age, disciplined and intelligent enough to ap- 


| preciate the primary rules of hygiene and moderate in their habits, remain. 


The yportion of sickness among such men as these would be surprisingly 
small but for two adverse factors.  _ 
The first is the inevitable undermining of the strength of the most robust 


| by tropical service. 


| mands more or less half-heartedly and wit 


States’’ and within the Philippines and those who went from the | 
| and the voyage home, together with the more clieerful surroundings, re 


Philippine service into China. 

In 1897 all our troops were “‘ serving within the United States,’ 
at home. 
appears that we lost by death, caused by “‘ disease,”’ of troops 
serving in the United States, 3.14 soldiers out of every 1,000. In 
1899, during the war with Spain, we lost 6.56 of troops “ serving 
in the United States,’’ caused by “‘ disease,’ and in 1900 we lost 
4.83 out of every 1,000, caused by ‘“‘disease.’’ Doubtless this 
increased rate was caused by these troops having been in the 


service in the Philippine Islands, Cuba, and Porto Rico; but in | : aes eo it is 
| tense heat of the tropical sun, constant harassment by the enemy who ** 


the Philippines we lost by death from ‘“‘ disease,’’ in 1899, 15.30 
‘men, and in 1900, 20.26, and in China we lost 23.62 men out of 


every 1,000, the rate being greater in China than in the Philip- | 


pines, because the soldiers in China had been serving in the 


Philippines, and the fighting was much harder in China than in | 


the Philippines, although in China the climate was “ cool.” 


It is wholly untrue, and distressingly so, that the health of our | 


soldiers was even nearly as ‘“‘ good’? while serving in the Philip- 
pines and “‘ serving within the limits of the United States,”’ 


This was before the Spanish war begun in 1897; and it | 


The most energetic and stalwart American, after a year of service here, 
loses energy, strength, and ambition. He persoenee what work his duty de- 
‘ 1a draft on his vital energy that 
he can actually feel at the time. 
1,008 OUT OF 4,901 SOLDIERS SICK. 

General Otis, in his report for 1899, printed in Manila, a small 
volume containing only his report, at pages 201 and 202, says of 
our soldiers: 

The four regiments now present have an enlisted strength of 4,501. Of 
these 1,008 are sick and wounded, leaving an effective force of 3,098, which, 
after deducting necessary details for special duty, yields only 2,307 for the 
firing line, many of whom could not march 5 miles under the conditions 
which obtained from Malolos to this place. 

He then states that the scorching sun and relaxing climate was 
‘‘much harder to bear than the enemy’s fire,’’ leaving the sol- 
diers but ‘‘ little vital resistance for disease.”’ 

INSANITY AND MELANCHOLIA CURED, HOW? 


Surgeon-General Sternberg and Colonel Girard, in charge of 
the hospital at Presidio, state that the increase of insanity among 
our soldiers was caused by the nervous depression and homesick- 
ness of our troops serving in the Philippine Islands, while Colonel 
Girard states that on the return of 180 patients to the United 
States, 46 had recovered and were dismissed. 

Colonel Girard further states that in about all cases of melan- 
cholia the patient recovers ‘‘ provided the patient is returned to 
the United States.”’ 

General Sternberg’s testimony is found at page 173 of his last 
report, where he states that out of 273 cases of insanity, 149 were 
sent to the hospital at Washington and 124 returned to their duty 


-| after having been on the sick report for some time. 


INSANITY CURED BY SENDING PATIENT HOME. 

Colonel Girard’s report is found at pages 122, 123, and 124 of 
the Surgeon-General’s last report. He says: 

During the year there have been 46 cases diagnosed as insane received at 

this hospital on which the diagnosis was not confirmed. It is probably true 


that most of these cases, if not all, were insane when they were transferred 
to this hospital, but a majority of them came from the Philippine Islands— 


Now, how were they cured? Colonel Girard continues— 


sulted in the disappearance of the abnormal mental condition. 
Most of the cases were of the type of insanity in which the 
prognosis is good, and most of them were, without doubt, due to 


| the nostalgia and the depressing influence of campaigning in the 


Tropics. Upon removal of these conditions the return to the nor- 
mal mental condition was rapid and complete. 

He further states that: 

A large proportion of the cases had an hereditary taint, not discovered be- 
fore enlistment, which, taken with the long distance from home, in- 


the i 


] ence 


3,and the depressing nfiu 


impossible to see, excessive use of -oholic natal 
sount for the changed menta 


always present ina tropical climate will ac 
condition. 

The influence, just spoken of, without the hereditary 
sition, are enough to produce, in a highly nervous indivi 
or even severe forms of insanity. 7 

He then states that the same rate of insanity exists under similar 
conditions in civil life as in the Army. But he overlooks the fact 
that when a soldier is selected, such a high standard is require 


predispo- 
iual, mild 











of him that he is practically nominated a “‘ stalwart American,”’ 
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Dr. Flecker further states upon investigation that these cases 





mentally and physically, before he can enter the Army, whereas | of leprosy have ‘‘ developed”’ almost without exception very near 
among the masses in civil life no such standard as a mass ob- | the immediate neighborhood of Manila. This is on page 235 of 


tains, and the rate of insanity under similar circumstances that 
surround the stalwart American in the Philippines should be 
much greater. 


Dr. Flecker further stated that Europeans are 


subject to be 
attacked by leprosy and cited a case of a young 


| 

| 

| 

| this report. 
white lady in 
| 


Colonel Girard states that sending the patient home in effect | South Carolina who had been traveling out of the United States. 


cures him, makes his insanity, otherwise permanent, only tempo- 
rary, ‘which rapidly’’ disappears upon a change of conditions, 
and in melancholia, as a rule, the patient recovers ‘‘ provided 
the patient is transferred to the United States.” 

SCHURMAN COMMISSION AND HEALTH IN MANILA. 


The Schurman Commission, inquiring of Mr. William A. Day- 
land, an old resident of Manila, what the health conditions were in 
Manila and the outside provinces. said, or rather alluded to Ma- 
nila as an indecent city so far as health was concerned. The 
testimony of the witness is found in Volume II, at page 172, of 
the Schurman Commission’s report. The questions asked by the 
Commission and the answers are as follows: 


Q. Ingeneral, what has been the result of your observations as to the health- 
fulpess or unhealthfulmess of those men who come here and take care of 
themselves, not in Manila, but in the decent provincial towns? 

‘A. I consider the provincial towns more healthy than Manila. 

Q. What would you say about Manila itself? é 

A. I think there is a great deal of luck about it. Only a year ago Mr. 
Spring came out here; he was a healthy man, but ie seemed to go to the wall 
7” Q. When you say “ luck,”’ do you mean whena man is fortunate enough 
not to get infected with typhoid fever? 

A. = 

The witness then spoke of drinking whisky as one of the prime 
causes of death, but the next cause was smallpox, dysentery, 
diphtheria, blood poisoning, epilepsy, typhoid fever. The white 
people in all tropical climates are directed by their physicians to 
drink more or less whisky, and so they do. The Filipino rarely 
ever drinks whisky. I never saw or heard of a drunken Filipino. 


es. 


The judge of the recorder’s court, Manila, Judge Liddell, whom | 


I have known for a long time, said that during his long service as 
judge of this court he had never had arraigned before him a 
drunken Filipino, but we see of the prisoners of war that nearly 
one-fourth of them in the prisons at Manila were on the sick list. 
The white people, and particularly the men, drink whisky in the 
Philippines to revive their broken spirits, mental and physical. 

The weary, worn, and lifeless condition that inevitably follows 
the white man in the tropical climates is more or less temporarily 
overcome by drinking some exhilarating beverage, and whisky is 
the onemostused. Thisdownward effect produced by the climate 
is opposed by the upward or exhilarating effect of the wine, and 
thus the two influences oppose each other until finally the health 
of the party, I may add, his constitution, is burnt out, and he be- 
comes more or less an easy victim to disease. 

THE TESTIMONY AS TO THE HEALTH OF MANILA BY TWO AMERICAN PHYSI- 
CIANS, DRS. FLECKER AND BARKER. 

In this same report we find, at page 242, what Dr. Flecker, of the 
Pennsylvania University, who, with Dr. Barker, I believe, of Bal- 
timore, were investigating health conditions in the Philippine Is- 
lands, says, in speaking of Manila: 

Now, a word about cholera, which has been here, and, possibly, on account 


of communication with infected seaports, it might a ragain. I think the 

plague might easily get here, and, if it did, I am of 0 m it would doa 

es deal of harm; t there might. be more danger in Hongkong than in 
a 


Both Dr. Flecker and Dr. Barker agreed that there would be a 
‘great field’ at Manila anyway for tiese diseases. 

The testimony of these two pr sicians is found in this report, 
on pages 241 to 242. At page 23 Dr. Flecker speaks of the inevi- 
table and disastrous effects of Lowel troubles on both the white 
and brown races in the Philippine Islands. 

He also says that at the time of his testimony there were from 
1,000 to 12,000 prisoners at Cavite the victims of beri beri; that 30 
or 40 had died up to “last Friday ’’—3 deaths Saturday morning. 
He states that this disease has been thus far entirely confined to 
the natives. ‘The Europeans have not suffered, but on inquiry 
we find that it has appeared among the Europeans in times gone 
by; that some of the Spaniards had develo it, and that at one 
time it prevailed among the troops, showing that it is a disease 
that may attack Europeans, but less likely than the natives.’ 
He states that it paralyzes the arms and legs. 

I may add, Mr. Chairman, that I saw several of just such cases, 
and sometimes the patient’s body swells up and sometimes it dries 


up. Dr. Flecker states that persons under 40 are the ones usually | 


attacked, that it usually attacks the natives, and ‘‘may assume 
alarming proportions.” - 

Q. Are there any vases in Manila? 

A. Among the natives; yes, sir. Those cases in the San Juan hospital are 


all fr ym Manila. 

R Dr. TLEXEER (continuing). Perhaps, finally, I might say a word about lep- 

ho ._ The disease is common in this locality.’ ‘How common in the entire 
upelago we have been unable to discover.” At this time there were 70 or 


80 lepers at the San Hospital at Manila, 


| He stated that leprosy produced a condition of rotting away of 
the body. 
Dr. Barker, at page 237, says: 


There is very little danger from catching cold from sudden depression— 
less than in America— 


He is speaking now of his observations, particularly in Manila 
On the other hand— 
He says— 


continuous heat is very trying and enervating, and will probably prove to 
be soon Americans. It interferes with the process of digestion, and unless 
| one is particularly prudent in regard to fon. the time and place of taking, 
| etc., he is sure, sooner or later, to have an attack of hemaab trouble. The 
| climate, with other conditions, seems to affect Americans, especially with 
| regard to their assimilation. : 

People who live here a long time become gradually pale. Of course, there 
are some exceptions—there are those who retain their vigor. I do not think 
the majority do. Women, especially, grow pale, and the European children 
which we have seen have a tendency to anemia. Those whoare familiar 
with the climate tell us that anzemia is one.of the common complaints in the 
Philippines and in similar climates. 

With regard to actual heat stroke, it is apparently uncommon, while heat 
prostration is relatively common. The continual heat undoubtedly predis- 
poses one to diarrheal diseases. 


On page 238 we find this: 


Q. How about the effect of the sun? Tell us about that. 

A. We have come to the conclusion that the custom, which is so general, 
of keeping indoors from 12 until 3, is very important. Someone has said that 
the — is always dangerous, and Iaminclined tothinkso. I have felt it very 
much. 

Q. Isn’t it bad from 9 to 12? 

A. Itis bad at any time, in all probability, but one feels it more after noon. 
| It may be one has become worn out or exhausted by that time. In the morn- 
| ing, after a refreshing sleep, he is able to go about without feeling it so much, 


On page 239 we find this: 


Q. Do you think it possible for Americans to come here and live ‘by pur- 
suing the very simple rules that you have given? 

A. Fora term of years, yes, sir; provided they had frequent holidaysaway 
from this archipelago. 

Q. Do you think the white race could work in the fields—pursue agricul- 
tural pursuits? 

a j doubt if that could be successfully done. 

Q. Eventhe Americans living here, as you have said, for some years, would 
become pale unless he drank a good deal of whisky, wouldn't he? 

A. I think it would depend on the individual constitution. I thinka great 
many men would sicken; and if they tried it for twoor three generations 
without replenishment from home, to use a slang expression, they would 
“peter out.”’ 

Q. And that, you say, is due to the climate? 

A. Yes, sir; and the removal of home influences. 

2. How long have you been here? 

. Two months. 

Q. In your personal experience have you found this climate trying? 

A. Yes, sir; I have found that I had to be careful as regards diet and as 
regards work. 

@. You have done, perhaps, a good deal more work than the ordinary man? 

A. Ihave kept quiet from 12 to 3. We have worked in the forenoon pretty 
hard, and at first in the afternoon, but we have found thatthe longer we stay 
here the less capable we are of work of a high order for any prolonged time, 

Q. Do you find you perspire a great deal? 

A. That depends on the drink and diet. 

g- Doesn't it depend on the exertion? _ 

. If you work out, of course you perspire. 

Q. Is that desirable or not? 

A. Toa certain extent, yes. Excessive perspiration from excessive exer- 
tion would soon weaken one very much. e found, when working hard men- 
tally, that exercise did not agree with us. I began with theories and ideas 
about taking exercise morning and night, but I could not stand it and do 
mental work at the same time. 

Q. What effect is the rainy season going to have on health? 

A. The probability is that dysentery will be much more common in the 
rainy than dry season. Malaria will be less, unless at the end of the rainy 
season there should be a great deal of hot, dry weather, making the water 
grow stagnant, and increasing mosquitoes, especially inasmuch as malaria 
is transmitted by mosquitoes. 


On page 240 we find that it is admitted by the Commissioner, 
upon information, that ‘‘ when a soldier gets sick he doesn’t get 
well,’ about which Dr. Barker says: 


. Lunderstand that the proportion of sickness here is about 10 per cent. 

Is that excessive? 

A. Ido not think that we are supplied with any definite data as to the 
percentage of sick. F 

2. Well, they have 2,300 sick people here—soldiers? 
. And how many in the army? d ‘ 

Q. Iam counting about 23,000, making about 10 percent. There is one thing 
I want to ask you about, if you have noticed it at all. We have been told 
here that when a soldier gets sick he don’t get well. He don’t seem to recu- 














perate. If he once lies down and gives up, it takes months for him to get up 
again. Some, of course, attribute it to homesickness, which I know was a 
fact during the civil war. What do you think about that? 

A. I think that certain diseases are especially prone to penanty and to 
convalescer.ce. 
in this climate. 


Dr. Barker further states that the predominant maladies among 


the soldiers is distress of digestion, including diarrhea and dysen- 
tery, then typhoid fever and perhaps malaria. 


, 
Siow 
Of course, even with good treatment, convalescence is slow 
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SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 
OF OHIO, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 30, 1902, 


On the conference report on the bill (H. R. 15108) making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1902, and for prior years, and for other purposes. 


Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Incidentally to the commercial and financial his- 
tory of our country there looms up to-day the great volume of 
facts which show what splendid progress we have made toward 
the ultimate subjection of the world’s commerce to our interest. 

I take the liberty to present in this connection, as a part of my 
remarks, one of the ablest papers that I have ever seen, showing 
the wealth of productive power and distributive efficiency of the 
United States. It is the product of the genius in statistics of 
Hon. O. P. Austin, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics of the Treas- 
ury Department. 


EXPANSION OF AMERICAN COMMERCE, PRESENT, AND PROSPECTIVE. 


[An address delivered before Manufacturers’ Club of Philadelphia, May 19, 
1902. by Hon. O. P. Austin, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, Treasury 
Department. } 
The growth in the fo¥eign commerce of the United States has been a sub- 

ject of interest and surprise to the whole world. Even our own people. fa- 
miliar as they are with the wonderful resources which have produced that 
growth, pause in astonishment in the midst of the absorbing occupations of 
this strenuous age, and read again and again the figures which mark the 
marvelous growth of our commerce, and especially that of more recent 
years. For it isin the later years of our history that the most wonderful 
growth has come, a growth which has exceeded the greatest expectations of 
the most enthusiastic believer in our possibilities of production and manu 
facture and power to capture the markets of the world. 

The*year 1870 see:as to have marked the beginning of a new order of things 
in the producing power of the country. With the opening of the transconti- 
nental railway in 1869,and the construction of lateral lines which rapidly fol- 
lowed, the great producing sections of the interior were rapidly developed. 
and the power not only of production but of bringing together the naturr' 
products for manufacture and transportation to the seaboard gave new lit: 
and activity to the United States as a producing, manufacturing, and export- 
ing nation 

For convenience of hearer as well as speaker the statistical statements 
which I shall present are given in round terms of “ thousands,” * millions,” or 
‘** billions,” and those desiring more exact statements to the last ton, bushel, 
or dollar will readily obtain them from the official publications upon which 
these general statements are based. 

EXPORTS FIRST GAIN PERMANENT ASCENDANCY IN 1874. 

Prior to 1870 we had almost constantly imported more than we exported. 
From 1790 to 1870 the imports exceeded the exports by nearly $2,000,000,000. 
In 1874 the exports began to exceed the imports, and have so continued in an 
almost unbroken record, and the excess of exports over imports from 1870 to 
1902 is over $5,000,000,000. From 1790 to 1270 the exportations averaged $122.- 
000.000 per annum; from 1870 to 1902 they averaged $833,000,000 per annum, 
and in the last two years the exports have aggregated more than in any full 
decade prior to 1870. 


PAST, 


RAPID INCREASE IN PRODUCTION OF INDUSTRIAL FACTORS. 


In the brief period since 1870 the production of corn has grown from 1,000,- 
000,000 bushels to over 2,000,000,000 bushels per annum; of wheat. from 235.- 
000.000 bushels to 535,000,000 bushels: of cotton, from about 3,000,000 bales to 
over 10,000,000 bales; the number of animals on farms, from 102.000.000 to 
213,000,000, and the value of farm products, from $2,447,000,000 to $4,739.000,000 
The production of petroleum increased from 220,000,000 gallons to 2,660,000,000 
gallons: of coal, from 33,000,000 tons to 260,000,000 tons; of pig iron, from less 
than 2,000,000 tons to over 15,000,000 tons, and of steel, from less than 70.000 
tons to over 13,000,000 tons.. Meantime the railwaysof thecountry have grown 
from 52,000 miles to practically 200,000 miles, and rail transportation rates from 
Chicago to New York have fallen from 33 cents per bushel of wheat to 10cents 
per bushel, and on other freights there were also large reductions. 


INCREASED MONEY SUPPLY. 


At the same time our mines of the precious metals have poured forth their 
treasures, and the money in circulation in the country has grown from $675,- 
000,000 to $2.260,000,000, and from $17.50 per capita to $28.60 per capita. The ef- 


fect of these conditions upon manufacturing has been phenomenal, electri- | 


fying. 
PROSPERITY IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
Manufacturing has meantime grown even more rapidly than agriculture. 
The number of persons engaged in manufacturing has increased from 2,000,- 
000 to over 5,500,000; their earnings, from $775,009,000 to $2,735,000,000; the cap- 
ital employed, from a little over $2,000,000,000 to about $10,000,000,000, and the 
value of manufactures produced, from $4,250,000,000 to $13,000,000,000. And all 
this. let it be remembered, has happened in a short thirty years, while the pop- 
ulation was only increasing 100 per cent. 
GROWTH IN FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


What has been the effect upon our foreign commerce of all this enormous 
increase in production and manufacturing and the cheapening of the cost of 
production and transportation? The exports have increased from $9.77 per 
capita to $18.81 per capita in the same period. The exportation of agricul- 
tural products has increased from $293,000,000 to $943,000,000, and that of man- 
ufactures from $55,000,000 to $412,000,000. Europe has increased her pur- 
chases of our products from $302,000,000 to $1,122,000,000; North America, 
from $43,000,000 to $185,000,000; South America, from $14,000,000 to $44,000,000; 
Asia and Oceania, from $6,500,000 to $84,000,000; and darkest Africa, from $1,000,- 
000 to $25,000,000. 


dhe 
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| of the four great commercial nations of the world were: United 








RANK OF THE UNITED STATES AS AN EXPORTING NATION, 


_ What has been the effect of these developments on our rank as an export- 
ing nation? We have advanced from fourth place in the list of exporting 
nations to the head of the list. In 1870 England, Germany, and France a 
ceeded the United States in their exports. o-day our exportation of domes 
tic products exceeds that of any other nation in the world, and is advancing 
at a rate which gives assurance that we shall maintain this proud position 
as the world’s greatest producer and exporter. In 1870 the domestic ports 


x a King 
dom, $971,000,000; Germany, $552,000,000; France, $541,000,000; Tnited States, 


| $376,000,000. 


In 1901 the figures of domestic exports stood: United States, $1,460,000.000- 
United Kingdom, $1,365,000,000; Germany, $1,113,000,000, and France, $R04. 
000,000. Thus during that period France increased her exports of domestic 


| products $263,000,000; the United Kingdom, $394,000,000; Germany, $561,000.000 


and the United States $1,084,000,000, the increase by the United States being 

nearly as much as that of France, Germany, and the United Kingdom com. 

bined. 

UNITED STATES LEADS IN PRODUCTION OF MAN'S CHIEF REQUIREMENTS 
The causes of this wonderful development are not difficult to find. The 

wincipal requirements of man can be enumerated upon the fingers of on 

1and, viz: Food, clothing, heat, light, and manufactures. Of all these th, 


1m 


| United States is the world’s greatest producer. 


The principal articles of food are breadstuffs and meats. For breadstuffs 
we produce more wheat than any other country in the world, and more cory 


| than all the other countries of the world combined. For meat, the chief sup 


| chief requirements of manufacturing are iron, steel, copper, lead, alun 


ply is beef and pork, and of each of these we produce more than any other 
country in the world. : 

For clothing, the quantity of cotton required by the world far exceeds 
that of any other material of dress, and of this the United States produces 
not only more than any other country. but over three-fourths of the world's 
entire supply. For heating, the chief requirement is coal, and of this we 
now produce more than any other country and at a cost far below that in 
any other coal-producing section. For lighting, petroleum is now the world's 
chief reliance, and we produce more of this sate fit for use in lighting than 
any other country. 

Of manufactures the United States is the world’s largest producer. The 
lum, 
cotton, leather, and wood; and of all these we are the world’s largest pr: 
ducer. As a result the United States easily leads the world both in the 
quantity and value of the manufactures produced, while the fact that we 
have more of the materials at hand than any other country, coupled with our 
cheap coal and ingenious machinery, gives us a great advantage in the cost 
of production. The value of the manufactures of the United States is now 
nearly double that of the United Kingdom, and about equal to those of 
Germany, France, and Russia combined. 

Thus in the five great requirements of man—food, clothing, heat, light 
and manufactures—the United States is the world’s largest producer of their 


| component factors. 


But there are certain other great requirements which also have an impor- 
tant relationship to commerce, and they can be counted on the fingers of the 
otherhand. They areinvention, communication, transportation, finance. and 
energy. 

GENIUS OF THE AMERICAN INVENTOR. 

While our natural facilities, of which I have already spokeu, are very 
great, it will be conceded that their value has been multiplied by the genius 
of the American inventor. It is tothe American invention of the steam plow, 
the self-binder, the steam thresher, the cotton gin, and numerous other de- 
vices for performing by machinery what was formerly accomplished by hand 
labor, that our agriculturists have brought themselves to the foremost place 
in the world in the chief productions of agriculture. It was the American 
inventor who gave to the world the telegraph and the telephone, by which 
business possibilities have been multiplied beyond comprehension, and in the 
thousands of less notable inventions which enter into the daily requirements 
of production and manufacture and transportation the genius of the Ameri- 


| can inventor has enormously increased and will continue to increase our 


producing capacity and in greater degree than in any other country. The 
number of patents issued in the United States alone since 1870 is one-half as 


| great as the number issued in all the rest of the world during that period, 


and the benefit which the American inventor and the American Patent Office 
has been to our production and commerce is beyond calculation. 
OUR SUPERIOR FACILITIES OF COMMUNICATION. 

Power of communication is another factor of equal importance in the 
world’s commerce. Man may —— more food and clothing and heat and 
light and manufactures than all the rest of the world put together, but with- 
out the means of communication with his fellow-man his chances of dispos- 
ing of his surplus are small. But in this power of intercommunication the 
United States leads the world. We have more miles of railway than all 
Europe put together, six timesas many miles as any other country, and two- 
fifths of the mileage of the world. We have twiceas many miles of tele- 
graph as any other country of the world, and every city and factory of the 
country is within speaking distance of every continent and great trading 
center of the world. In the number of telephone messages sent the United 
States surpasses the total for all Europe combined. Of post-offices we have 
twice as many as any othercountry of the world, and the number of pieces of 


| mail handled in the United States is greater than in all of continental Europe. 


Of newspapers, those great vehicles of communication and information, we 
have twice as many as any other country and more than one-third those of 
the entire world. 
UNITED STATES FIRST IN TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES. 
In transportation, that next great factor in commerce. the United States 
easily leads the world. In river and lake transportation by steam vessels 
our facilities are far greater than those of any other country, and the value 


| of our Great Lakes in the transportation of the great products of the country 


| carry our commerce to the waiting world, and the value of this gre 





contiguous to them can scarcely be realized. In railway lines we have, as 
already indicated, two-fifths of the mileage of the entire world, and more 
than all Europe put together, while our freight rates have been steadily low 

ered until they are now about one-third those of 1870, and are lower than in 
any other country in the world. Add to this the magnificent system of water 
and rail transportation of the interior, the fact that we haye more coast line 


and more harbors than any other country, and a great ocean on oeber te to 
at lacwi 





of transportation will be appreciated. 
FINANCIAL STRENGTH OF THE UNITED STATES. 


In finance, another exiremely important factor in the development anc 
maintenance of production and commerce, the United States also a the 
world. We produce more of the money metals than any other nation. I a ad 
have been years in which Australia and South Africa have slightly exce _ 
the United States in gold production, and other years in which Mexico has 
slightly surpassed us in the production of silver, but in the combined prow of 
tion of gold and silver no country equals the United States. Asa resu 


ent and 
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this, and of our favorable balance of trade, the United States now has more 


gold and a greater total of money in circulation than any other country of | 
the world. Experts also estimate that somewhat indefinite term “banking | 
power” as being greater in the United States than in any other country, 
while their estimates of total national wealth also place the United States 
clearly at the head of the list of nations. 


ENERGY OF THE AMERICAN (‘ITIZEN. 


The next and final feature which I shall mention in our claim to special ad- 
yantages in production and commerce is that of energy. This is a product 
not easily measured in figures or terms; but when it is remembered that the 
population of the United States is formed by a combination of selected en- 
ergy from the whole world, we may lay claim to a greater average supply of 
that important factor than any other country. The energy and determina- 
tion which prompted the early settlers of America to leave their firesides 
and friends in Europe, and undergo the hardships and dangers of establish- | 
ing homes for themselves in the New World, surely mark them as above the 
average in the supply of this characteristic. This is also true of a large 
share of the 20,000,000 of people who have come from other countries during 
the past century to establish themselves in the*United States. Not only 
have they made valuable citizens and aided in the wonderful development 
which [have just outlined, but their intermingled blood flows in the veins 
of alarge share of the present population, and carries with it an energy 
which, when guarded and vitalized by the work of our magnificent educa- 
tional system, must tell for the future prosperity of the country. 


FOUNDATIONS FOR FUTURE GROWTH OF AMERICAN INDUSTRIES. 


These statements which I have made of our superior advantages in the | 
production, manufacture, and transportation of the chief articles which man | 
requires the world over, are not presented in a boastful spirit. My sole pur- | 
pose in outlining these wonderful conditions is to show the solid foundation 
upon which our foreign commerce rests, and the assurance which we have | 
that we shall maintain the proud position to which we have attained, and 
adawance to still greater triumphs. The fields which render us the world’s 
chief producer of breadstuffs are still fertile, and capable of enlargement 
and intensification of production; the plantations which make us the chief 
producer of the world’s cotton can double their product, if desired; the sup- 
ply of coaland oil for heating and lighting seems inexhaustible, and their 
area is being increased rather than diminished; the mines which supply the | 
material for manufacturing show no signs of exhaustion; the transporta- 
tion systems are increasing their carrying capacity, and by the addition of 
thousands of miles of railway each year are developing new areas, and the 
manufacturing sytems are steadily increasing their capacity until they can 
now produce far more than the present requirements of our population. 

OUR FOREIGN COMMERCE WILL CONTINUE TO EXPAND. 


The meaning of all this, it seems to me, is plain. It is that our foreign | 
commerce is to continue to expand, and that we are not only to remain the 
world’s greatest producer and exporter, but that the growth, unless checked 
by some unwise course at home or by unforeseen circumstances abroad, is to 
continue indefinitely. We hear threats of the exclusion of our products by 
certain countries, and rumors of European combinations against the United 
States; but neither past experiences nor the logic of the situation seems to 
justify the belief that this will be realized. 

For years we have heard of legislation by European countries against 
American meats, yet our exports of provisions have steadily increased and 
were 50 per cent greater in 1901 than in 1890, and this year will be the largest in 
the history of our foreign commerce, and about 80 per cent of our provisions 
go to Europe. We hear from time to time that certain countries have made 
laws or rulingsadverse to certain of our products, yet the total of our exports 
to those very countries continues to steadily increase. We have heard in re- 
cent years of the prospective boycott of American manufactures by Euro- 
pean countries, yet more than one-half of our exports of manufactures last 
year went to Europe, the greatest manufacturing center of the world. A few 
years ago a dozen countries simultaneously protested against a pending tariff 
measure, yet that measure was enacted without reference to those protests; 
and to-day every one of those countries is taking more of our exports than 
they had ever done prior to that protest. 

Sentiment does not rule in commerce. The question which the purchaser 
asks is not ‘* Where was this article produced?” but ‘*‘ What is the price and 
qualityY’ If the price is lower and the quality better, he makes no objection 
to the legend, ** Made in America,” but rather welcomesitif he can rely upon 
it as an evidence of good faith in quality and price. 

WORLD'S DEPENDENCE UPON UNITED STATES. 


It is clear that the millions of purchasers all over the world, or even those 
of any particular country, are not likely to enter into combinations against 
American products or manufactures. But are the countries themselves 
likely todo so? Let us reflect for a moment as to what would be the result 
of such action. The United States produces one-fifth of the wheat of the 
world, one-half of the meats which enter into interyational commerce, about 
four-fifths of its corn, and three-fourths of its cotton. Of all these Europe 
must import large quantities. The importation of wheat into Europe from 
extra-European countries aggregates (including flour in terms of wheat) 
265,000,000 bushels per annum, and of this, 150,000,000 bushels, or nearly three- 
fifths, is from the United States. Europe’s importation of corn from other | 


comaite ies is about 200,000,000 bushels, and nearly all of this is from the United 
STtates 





EUROPE DOES NOT DESIRE TO EXCLUDE OUR PRODUCTS FROM HER 


MARKETS. 


What would be the effect of a refusal by Europe to purchase our wheat, 
or our corn, or meat, or cotton? It would be the exclusion from the world’s 
principal markets of three-fifths of its present importation of wheat, one-half 
of its inportation of meats, three-fourths of its importation of cotton, and 
nearly all of its present importation of corn. What would be the effect of 
this exclusion of our supply of these articles? I do not mean to intimate that 
Europe could not exist without our wheat or corn or meats or cotton. But 
what would be the effect upon prices of the limited supply that other parts 
of the world could furnish? Imagine the effect upon the price of wheat if 
one-half the amount which enters into international commerce were wiped 
ut of existence to-day. Imagine the effect of the elimination of three- 
fourths of the corn supply. Think what would be the effect on the price of | 
cov 1 to-morrow if some vast conflagration to-night should destroy three- 
ourths of the visible supply of the world. Competition among producers 
and plentifulness of supply assure low prices, while the elimination of the | 
pen ‘Ipal com etitor and largest producer would naturally and necessarily | 

“use great advances in the price of the remaining supply of any of these | 


articles 
| 
| 


PERMANENCY OF THE EUROPEAN MARKET FOR AMERICAN PRODUCTS. 
ren (may therefore assume that at least in these great articles of general 
o ment there is no probability that we are to be excluded from the 
eae nee ket. Even in manufactures, of which Europe has been in the 
aa lief producer, our marvelous facilities for production are enabling 

‘© compete in both quality and price. Our exports of manufactures have 


| great 


steadily grown from one hundred and eighty-three millions in 18% to four 
hundred and twelve millions in 1901, and last year more than one-half of 


| them went to Europe. During the brief period since 189 we have heard 


much talk of European exclusion of our manufactures, but our exports of 
manufactures to Europe alone in 1901 were more than those to the entire 
world in 18%. Europe, it may be added, is our greatest customer in all classes 
of exports. In the fiscal year 1901, the latest and greatest in our export trade, 
Europe took over 50 per cent of our exports of manufactures, 9) per cent of 
those of agriculture, and 60 per cent of all other; or 76 per cent of the grand 


| total of $1,487,764,991. 


DISTRIBUTION OF AMERICAN COMMERCE BY GRAND DIVISIONS. 


Taking the grand divisions, one by one, our export figures of last year are 
as follows: To Europe, $1,136,000,000, of which 19 per cent was manufactures: 


| to North America, other than the lnited States, $196,000,000, of which 49 per 


cent was manufactures; to South America, $45,000,000, of which 60 per cent 
was manufactures; to Africa, $25,000,000, of which 40 per cent was manufac- 


| tures; to Asia, $50,000,000, of which 66 per cent was manufactures, and to 


Oceania, $35,000,000, of which 80 per cent was manufactures. Comparing the 
exports to Eure pe alone with those of the remainder of the world asa whole, 
it may be said that the exports to Europe were $1,136,000,000, of which manu 
factures formed 19 per cent, and to the remainder of the world $51,000,000, 
of which manufactures formed 56 per cent. The total exports of manufac- 
tures were $412,000,000, and of this 52 per cent went to Europe and 48 per cent 
to other parts of the world. The total exports of products other than manu- 
factures were $1,075,000,000, and of this 8 per cent went to Europe and 15 per 


| cent to other parts of the world. 


MANUFACTURERS MUST STUDY THEIR MARKETS. 
What are we to conclude from ail this? First, that the continent which 
takes one-half of our manufactures, even though it be a great manufacturing 


| center, isa promising field for standard goods of high grades and reliable 


qualities, to be sold at small margins of profit; second, that the other parts of 
the world, which also take one-half of our manufactures, are a promising 
field for goods of special types, of qualities and forms varying with the cus 
toms and demands of the people in the section to be supplied. Each field 
needs careful attention in order to asstre success—that of Europe because of 
the sharp competition which may be expected from local manufacturers; 
that of oiher countries because of the special requirements of local custom 
relative to color, size, form, and packing. The fashions of Central Africa or 


| the South Sea Islands are as exacting as those of London or Paris, and the 


manufacturer must study the peculiarities in each field with equal care, even 
though the number of prospective customers in the former is less and the 
difficulties of establishing a permanent market greater than that among 
people whose requirements are similar to our own. In Europe and Canada 
we may expect to sell from the general stock of merchandise made for the 
,opulation of the United States; in Asia and Oceania and Africa and 
Spanish America the sales to the other than English-speaking population can 
most readily be expanded with goods specially prepared or selected, specially 
packed, specially offered, and sold on special terms. 


SHARE OF THE UNITED STATES IN MARKETS OF THE WORLD. 


This brings us to a consideration of the existing markets in the various 
countries, the share which we now supply in them, and the share for which 
we may still compete. The total imports of the European countries are 
over $8,000,000,000, of which we supply about 15 per cent; those of Asia and 
Oceania, $1,200,000,000, of which we supply about 10 per cent; those of South 
America, $375,000,006, of which we supply about 10 per cent; those of Africa, 
$40,000,000, of which we supply 5 per cent; and those of North America, 
other than the United States, $400,000,000, of which, by reason of proximity, we 
supply about 40 per cent. While a considerable share of the commerce of any 
country is a mere exchange with contiguous or adjacent countries, it may 
be assumed that as a rule fully one-half of the imports of these grand divi- 
sions is of a character for which we may compete, thus indicating that there 
are still great possibilities for the American producer and manufacturer in 
all parts of the consuming world, and that with patience, diligence, and fair 
dealing he may expect to make two blades of grass grow where now only 
one exists. 


TROPICAL GOODS CAUSING STEADY INCREASE IN IMPORTS. 


But before leaving this subject I want to call your attention toa feature 
of our import trade which has heretofore received little attention, and point 
out its important relation both to our home industries and the possibilities 
of new markets abroad. In the enthusiasm over our growing exports of the 
we few years we have given little attention to the growth of our imports. 

hile it is true that our per capita of imports has been perceptibly reduced 





| in the last thirty years, it is also true that the grand total of imports is 
| slowly but steadily increasing. 


You can count on the fingers of one hand the number of vears in which 


| the imports have been as much as $800,000,000, but in the fiscal year which 
| ends with next month they will exceed $900,000,000, and at the 
| of progress bid fair to be a round billion in the near future. 


resent rate 
What does this 
mean? Why is it that with the splendid growth in the home production of 
nearly everything that man requires, and the wonderful development of our 
manufacturing industries, we are still increasing our imports? We produce, 
as I have shown you, a surplus of nearly everything required by man for his 


daily life, and we are the greatest manufacturing nation of the world. Why, 
then, do our imports continue to grow, despite the increased products of our 
fields, and forests, and mines, and factories? 


The answer is simple. In one great class of products we have been in the 
past absolutely dependent on other countries. While it is true that we are 
the world’s greatest producer of bread and meat and coal and iron and steel 
manufactures, we have been in the past entirely dependent upon other 
parts of the world for tropical products. And it is in these articles that the 
chief growth in our importations has occurred. Year by year the people 
consume increased quantities of tropical productions for food and drink. 
Our imports of sugar have grown from a little more than 1 billion pounds in 
1870, to 4} billions in the calendar year 1901; those of coffee, from 235,000,000 
pounds to 1,073,000,000; tea, from 47,000,000 pounds to 63,000,000; cacao, from 
less than 4,000,000 pounds to over 50,000,000; rice, from 43,000,000 pounds to 
139,000,000. 

But more important than this is the fact that the great manufacturing in- 


| terests of the country are making greater and greater demands upon the 
| Tropics for their supplies of raw material 


tls. The imports of fibers, chiefly 
tropical, which in 1870 amounted to less than 44,000 tons, were last calendar 
year over 256,000 tons; those of rubber have in the same time increased from 
ess than 10,000,000 pounds to over 55,000,000 pounds; tobacco, from 6,000,000 
pounds to 28,000,000; silk, from half a million pounds to over 12,000,000 pounds, 
and cotton, from less than 2,000,000 pounds to over 68,000,000 pounds 

The result is that the value of tropical and subtropical products imported 
has grown from $143,000,000 in 1870 to about $400,000,000 in the calendar year 
1901, and the share which they form of our imports has grown from 31 per 
cent of the total in 1870 to 48 per cent of the total in 1901, and seems likely to 
form more than 50 per cent in the future. The total of our imports has 
doubled since 1870, but the imports of tropical and subtropical products have 
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practically trebled in the same time. The value of our imports classified 
as “ manufacturers’ materials’ only a dozen years ago was $265,000,000 and 
amounted to 33 per cent of the total; in the year about to end the value of 
manufacturers’ materials imported will be about $420,000,000, and will form 
more than 46 per cent of the grand total. 


OUR GROWING DEPENDENCE.ON THE TROPICS. 


What does this mean? Clearly that we are increasing our dependence 
upon the Tropics. : 

What does it mean to the producers and manufacturers and exporters of 
the country? Clearly that pe should seek to pay in the products of the 
field and factory for the increasing millions of tropical products which they 
import and must continue to import, and that in the great undeveloped mar- 
kets of South America and Africa and Asia‘and Oceania, which supply these 
tropical products, we should seek to enlarge our sales and encourage mutual 
interchange of commodities. 

What does it mean to this nation, which has recently extended its control 
over three great groups of tropical islands, with an area of 150,000 square 
miles, a population of 10,000,000 pe pie, and an unmeasured possibility for the 
production of the very articles which we are now importing in increased 
quantities and must continue to import in greater quantities? Clearly that 
much of this great mass of the necessities of life and manufacture which 
we are now importing can be produced under the American flag, with Ameri- 
can capital, and by American citizens. 

Any one of these islands, Porto Rico, Hawaii,Guam, Tutuila, and the Phil- 
ippine Islands, is capable of producinga part of the hemp, the jute, the coffee, 
the cacao, the tropical fruits, the sugar, the high-grade tobacco, and probably 
the silk and the tea and the india rubber for which weare now sania hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars to other countries. I would not see them take a 
dollar from the earnings of the American farmer, but until he can produce 
at home the sugar and high-grade tobacco and silk and rice for which we are 
now sending our millions abroad why should we not expend that money in 
our own islands, and in so doing build up in them a splendid market for our 
own products? 

The Hawaiian Islands have increased their producing power more than 
twentyfold since we annexed them commercially by the reciprocity treaty of 
1876, and have also increased their consumption of our products twentyfold 
In theshort three years since the actual annexation of those islands their pro 
duction has enormously increased and our exports to them have more than 
trebled 
trebled its supply of tropical products in our markets and more than quad- 
rupled its consumption of American goods. In the four short years since 
the American flag was hoisted at Manila our exports to the Philippine Islands 
have increased tenfold and those to all Asia and Oceania have doubled, 


FUTURE OF OUR FOREIGN COMMERCE, 


I conclude, then, that with a continuation of the vigor in production, the 
care in manufacturing, and the integrity in business dealings which have 
haracterized our commercial history in the past we need have no fear for 
the future of our foreign commerce. There will undoubtedly be years, like 
the present one, in which the unexampled demands of the home market or 
the depression of that of other countries may temporarily check the growth 
in the exportation of manufactures, or the temporary failure of some great 
crop, like that of corn last year, may reduce the surplusof agricultural prod 
ucts which we can spare for our neighborsin other parts of the world. But 
these are mere incidents, temporary in their character, and not likely to 
seriously affect the steady forward movement in our export trade. Indeed, 
these incidents, when they do occur, serve rather to exemplify the great 
diversity of our productions and the possibilities of growth which that diver- 

sity supplies. 

FEATURE OF HOME MARKET YET TO BE CAPTURED. 


I have already spoken of our import trade and the fact that manufac- 
turers’ materials, chiefly of tropical growth, form a constantly increasing 
share of it. There is one other feature, however, of which I wish to speak 
briefly, and in which I wish to point out to you, the manufacturers of this 
great manufacturing center of the country, some possibilities in the home 
market which still await you. 

There are four great groups of manufactures which stubbornly hold their 
own in the import trade despite the efforts of the manufacturers of the coun- 
try to capture the home market. These four groups are manufactures of 
cotton, manufactures of fibers, manufactures of silk, and chemicals. It has 
seemed to me a strange, almost incredible fact, that the country which pro 
duces three-fourths of the cotton of the world and boasts of having the best 
manufacturing machinery, the most successful inventors, and the most in- 
genious and successful workmen, should be importing many million dollars’ 
worth of cotton manufactures every year, and should actually have permit- 
ted that importation to increase year by year rather than diminish, as is the 
case with most classes of manufactures. 

* The value of the importation of cotton manufactures in 1891 was $28,000,000, 
and by 1901 it had grown to $40,000,000. The importation of manufactures of 
fibers, which in 1891 was $21,000,000, was $32,000,000 in 1901. The importations 
of manufactures of silk, which have averaged about $25,000,000 per year since 
1895, seem likely to be over $30,000,000 in the present fiscal year. The impor- 


In the four yearssince Porto Ricocame under the American flag it has | 


| our markets abroad or unsettle international finances. 


| natural facilities of which I have already spoken. 
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exports of iron and steel manufactures from $12,000,000 in 1880 to $117,000.. 
000 in 1901, shows that it is but a matter of time when they will supply 
the remainder of the home market. And finally, the fact that the importa- 
tions of manufactures have steadily fallen and the exportations of manufac. 
tures steadily increased until we are now constantly exporting more of 
manufactures than we import, gives me a complete assurance, a perfect 
confidence, that American manufacturers will not only capture this remain. 
ing $200,000,000 of the home market still available, but will go steadily for. 
ward in the work of capturing foreign markets. True, our imports mus; 
continue to grow, but that growth will be in the raw materials which the 


| manufacturer must use, and in the tropical products which our own fields 


do not produce; and even these will soon be supplied, in large part at least. 


| by the islands which have recently come under our control. 


When these two things shall have been accomplished, when the American 


| manufacturer shall supply the high-grade manufactures now imported, but 
| which he will soon be able to produce, and when our new islands shal] supply 


the tropical products which we must have, the United States will occupy 
the unique position of producing within her own boundaries all of the 1 

quirements of her own pegple and will continue tosupply other nations from 
her growing surplus the natural products and manufactures which they de 
mand and which they will continue to demand in increasing quantities.’ 


OUR FAVORABLE TRADE BALANCE NOT A MENACE TO WORLD PROSPERITY, 


I do not share in the fear which some have expressed that this condition 
by which exports are to constantly exceed imports, is likely either to destroy 
Certainly the ex- 
periences of the last thirty years do not sustain either of these theories, In 
that time, as I have told you, our exports have exceeded our imports by the 
enormous sum of $5,000,000,000. What has been the result? Has this constant 
excess of exportation, this persistent refusal of the people of the United 
States to expend in the markets of the world every dollar that they get 
return for their exports, resulted disastrously in any way? . 

We have meantime been solemnly informed with reiteration that 


In 


“if you 


| don’t buy you can’t sell;” but nevertheless we have gone on selling at an {n- 
creased rate every year, not only in those natural products which the world 


must have for food and clothing, but in manufactures, which we can now 
supply more cheaply and in better form than others, because of our great 
We have been informed 
that if we persisted in this ruinous course of refusing to redistribute to the 
world the money which we receive for our products we should so disturb the 
world's currency balances as to produce some awful financial cataclysm 

But has this happened? It is true that we have somewhat bettered our 
financial condition, that the amount of Money in circulation in this cour 
try has been increased, and the amount per capita doubled. But is anybody 
among us complaining of that fact? Has the wonderful business activity 
which has existed over the entire business world during the past few years 


| sustained the theory that the United States is destroying the prosperity 


| of other countries by selling more than it buys? 


If the United States has 
really appropriated to itself an undue share of the world’s money by sell! 
ing $5,000,000,000 worth of merchandise in excess of its purchases from 1874 
1901, how is it that the currency of. the United Kingdom has increased 
from $10 per capita in 1873 to $17 per capita in 1900; that Germany has in 
creased her currency from $13 per capita to $20 per capita in the same 
time; that Italy increased her per capita money from $ to $10; that the 
money of Belgium increased from $14 per capita to $23 per capita; that of 
Netherlands from $16 to $26 per capita; Sweden from $3 to $10 per capita, 
and Australasia from $20 to $31 per capita, and that the other nations of the 
world have generally Sacrensedl rather than decreased their circulating me- 
dium and their wealth meantime? 


OUR PROSPERITY BENEFITS THE WORLD. 


We have not been bringing into the country and storing away in our 
vaults the $5,000,000,000 represented by the excess of our exports during that 
time. We have been paying our debts abroad—at least a part of them; we 
have been sending our citizens all over the world to redistribute the morey 
and get the value of it in new information, new ideas, new views of life, new 
experiences, and new health and vigor. We have been investing our money 
in the securities of other nations, and are beginning to make ourselves, ina 
very limited way, a creditor nation. And we have been distributing a part 
of this surplus in paying freights on our products carried in other people's 
vessels, a custom which I hope will soon terminate and be substituted by the 
sight of the American flag in all parts of the world, and the payment to 
American vessel owners of the large sums paid in the past to those of other 
countries. 

We are not insisting, at least not many of us, that the men in our own 
nation or our own community who accumulate a competence by selling more 
than they buy shall redistribute that surplus by purchasing what they do 


to 


| notneed. On the contrary, they are benefiting the community and the nation 


| and the consuming world by utilizing that accumulated capital in enter- 


prises which by their very magnitude decrease the cost of the articles which 
the people must consumé, and at the same time increasing employment and 
the sums paid for that employment. And why should the world insist that 


we should terminate that system under which we are paying our debts 


| abroad, making our people prosperous and our country the greatest of pro- 


tations of chemicals, drugs, and dyes, which have'averaged about $45,000,000 | 


per annum during the past decade, were $53,000,000 last year, and seem likely 
to exceed that sum by $3,000,000 or $4,000,000 in the present year. Add to these 
the $25,000,000 worth of manufactures of iron and steel which will be imported 
in the present year, the $10,000,000 worth of leather and its manufactures, and 
the $10,000,000 worth of chinaware, and we get an aggregate of $200,000,000 
worth of the domestic market now being supplied by foreign manufacturers, 
and for which our own manufacturers may still compete. 
icall your attention to these sole remaining opportunities of which the 
American manufacturer has not already taken advantage because of my per 
fect confidence in the ability of the American manufacturer and the Ameri 
can workman. The fact that they have since 1870 increased the importations 
of raw silk from half a million pounds to over 12,000,000 shows the magnifi 
work they have accomplished in supplying the home demand, and that it is 
nly a question of time when they will take entire possession of the field. Th: 
that h rs have increased their importations of fib« 
m 44,000 tons to ns shows the progress they are making in capt 
hat important market, and that they will continue to make prog 
| the importation of manufactures in this line shall be reduced to a mini 
m. The fact that our cotton mills are now using four times the amount 
of American cotton and thirty times the amount of foreign cotton used in 
70 shows the progress which they are making, and that they will in time 
turn the i 


o 
; 


ition to supplying the $40,000,000 worth of high-grade cotton 
aces and embroideries, which foreign manufacturers still sell 
The fact that the exportation of chemicals has grown 
1 $5,000,000 a decace ago to over $14,000,000 last year shows that the manu 
ire? that line will soon be able to claim for their own at least a larg: 
of the market in those lines than at present. The fact that the manu 
irers have cut down the importations of iron and steel manufactures 
$67,000,000 in 1862 to $17,000,000 last year, and that they increased the 


1e United States 


ducing, manufacturing, and exporting nations? 

Our foreign indebtedness still amounts to probably $2,000,000,000 and our 
national debt to one billion. Until we are able to pay this great sum ol 
three billions of indebtedness and stand forth before the world as free men, as 
a nation absolutely free of obligations to other countries or to its own cit 
until we are able to take the rank to which we are entitled as a great 
creditor nation, supplying to the other countries the funds for which they 
are constantly seeking in the money markets of the world; until our 

hall whiten every sea and the millions of dollars which we are now 
to foreign shipowners pass to the hands of the owners of our own ves 
us be content with the present order of things. Let us seek to increase 
rather than decrease the surplus of our exports; let us strengthen the hands 
of our producers and manufacturers, and in so doing strengthen 
he millions to whom they give employment; and if we are able to giv‘ 

rhbors in other countries the benefits of our industries at reduc 

duction but with fair margins of profit, our prosperity will be r 
by none, and we shall have benefited mankind as a whole by giv! 
our preducts at a low cost while we were benefiting our own prod 
manufacturers and workmen and our whole people. 

INCREASE IN THE WORLD'S MONEY AND ACTUAL WEALTH. 

Those who fear that the prosperity of a single nation in the wor 
family and a continued excess of exports over imports are likely 
unsetcle the financial « i nn cash balances of the wor 
haps, sufficiently consider the enormous increase which has taken | 
world’s money during the lifetime of the present generation. The wor 
production in the last four hundred years amounts toa little over}! 


i 


the 


| and one-half of that amount.has been produced in the last fort 


The world’s silver production in the last four hundred years has al: 
$11,500,000,000 in value, and practically one-half of that has been p 
in the last forty years. In other words, it may be said that the quu 











the precious metals now available for currency or asa basis for international 
currency is fully double that of forty years ago, and that the modern systems 
of finance, banking, and exchange, by which a scrap of paper passing by fast 
mail between continents, or a message by cable which passes in an instant, 
may represent a million or a score of millions, has many times multiplied the 
value of this greatly increased supply of currency for use in business trans- 
actions. 

m While the increase in gold and silver does not necessarily mean a like in- 
crease in actual wealth of the nation showing this increase of money, the 
statisticians of Europe show that the leading nations have greatly increased 
in wealth during the very time in which we have been selling them so much 
more than we were buying from them. 


FUTURE OF AMERICAN COMMERCE. 


What of the future? What is the promise of this magnificent country of 
ours, this land of plenty, where are now produced more of the requirements 
of lite than in any other land, and which is to become a perfect unit through 
this addition of tropical territory, to give us the one class of materials in 
which we have been lacking in the past? 

In my mind's eye I see a great, a wonderful development, far beyond that 
before which the world now stands in amazement. I see Niagara and count- 


less smaller waterfalls furnishing electricity to be carried by wire to every | 


city and hamlet and farm, to be used for light and heat and eee, in manu- 


facturing, and for transportation on rivers and canals and rai 
Isee a great canal connecting the two oceans, and putting our eastern and 
western shores in close water communication and our great ports in direct 
touch with the markets of the whole world. I see another ship canal con- 
necting the Great_ Lakes with the Atlantic, with ocean vessels landing at 
the docks of Cleveland and Chicago and Milwaukee and Duluth, and making 
that greatest producing section of the whole world a great ocean frontage. 
I see another canal connecting the lakes with the Mississippi River, and a 
great system of light-draft steamers and barges carrying the products of 
that great valley to the ocean steamship upon the lakes or the Gulf of 
Mexico, as convenience of location may determine. I see an American cable 
giving us facilities for instant communication with our islands of the Pacific 
and the Orient, and those islands supplying us with hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of their productions and taking hundreds of millions of dollars’ 
worth of our products inexchange. Isee theislands of the Gulf of Mexico one 
by one knocking at our doorsand coming under the American flag and furnish- 
ing us through open doors their tropical products to mingle with those of the 
islands of the Pacific. Iseea great railway line extending from Alaska at the 
north to Argentina at the south, connecting the railway systems of the two 
conti nents and bringing the great markets of that continent into close relation 
with ourown. I see a steady growth of American influence and a develop- 
ment of closer commercial relations with our neighbors on the north and on 
the south. I see a magnificent fleet of steamships, controlled by American 
capital and genius, and many of them flying the American flag, penetrating 
every sea, carrying American goods to every continent and every clime, and 
sending them to the interior of every country by American engines, in 
American cars, and upon American rails. I see the product of the American 
farm and factory in every land throughout the civilized world, and with 
this accomplishment, increased prosperity for American producers and 
manufacturers, and increased happiness among all classes of American 
citizens, 


Mr. Speaker, comparing the situation here graphically described 
with the horrors from 1893 to 1897, we have a complete exhibi- 
tion of the difference between Democratic and Republican Ad- 
ministration. 

I do not resort to the statistics of the Democratic period. Those 
conditions are burned into the very heart, brain, and soul of every 
man who lived in that time, and the conditions then existing 
ought to keep the Democratic party out of the confidence of the 
people for generations to come. 


Bronze Equestrian Statue of Brigadier-General Count Casimir 
Pulaski. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. ABRAHAM L. BRICK, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 26, 1902, 


On the bill (8. 229%) temporarily to provide for the administration of the 
affairs of civil government in the Philippine Islands, and for other pur- 


poses, 

Mr. BRICK said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: One hundred and twenty-three years ago a great 
man died. He died as he had lived, a noble and undaunted war- 
rior, fighting the battles of liberty and of the Republic. To-day 
his ashes mingle with the sea and soil of Georgia, but his soul 
keeps company with Washington and Lafayette in a land where 
death is but the opening door and strife no longer sounds in hu- 
man turmoil. 

I speak of Count Casimir Pulaski. 

The debt we owe to our distinguished dead is a sacred memory 
that only ingratiated time can pay. Everywhere we are privi- 
leged to look into the pictured face of the benignant Washington 
and to gather inspiration of honor and greatness in the quickened 
memory of that mighty man. Everywhere we may see the life- 
like features of Lafayette that seem to tell us ever and again the 
deathless story of a glory that is younger than years. 

Here in this Pantheon cit y—the heart and home of a nation’s 
pride and patriotism—the clouds are cleft by the noblest shaft in 
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all the world, erected in the name of the one. Within the seg- 
ment of its shadowy circle lies a gardened park of entwining vines 
and flowers, consecrated to the embronzed memory of the other. ~ 
And by his side, the latest laureled tribute of a grateful people, 
stands the knightly Rochambeau in requited valor. 

3ut where is their comrade, Pulaski? 

‘ Great and mighty as they were, his devotion was noless. They 
lived to enjoy the full fruition of freedom made possible through 
their heroism and his, but he died. 

They survived to kindle the fires of liberty in a new republic— 
yes, more than that, to light a torch across the sea that gleams 
in Gallia’s sky. But he fell—fell in the fire and smoke of battle, 
in the war-lit night that frowned in blackest thunder. He fell in 
the expiring gloom of the oldest republic, his native land, and in 
the agonizing birth pain of the youngest child, his adopted coun- 
try. 

They lived to see the sunshine, but Pulaski was no more. 

Franklin wrote of him to Washington, ‘‘ Count Pulaski is es- 
teemed one of the greatest officers in Europe, renowned for his 
bravery everywhere.’’ Yet he gave up love and youth and fame 
and fortune for a career of toil and danger in a strange land, for 
an almost hopeless cause in an unequal contest. 

Though born in Poland, no loftier sentiment of American sym- 
pathy ever dwelt in deeds of heroic martyrdom than burned in 
He came and fought and died with a patriotism as pure 
and stainless as the fire that glows on the hearthstone. 

t was the cause his father and all his kinsmen had died for: 
and from their sunken and silent graves in the bosom of a mur- 
dered nation emanated the spirit that impelled him to give up a 
life of splendid hope and growing fame for freedom and for us. 

He was called here by no thought of spoil or desire of conquest; 
and in the resounding air no strident voice of vulgar conflict or 
war's mad revelry fell upon his listening ear. No; he came tous 
with that godly touched love of justice and the rights of human 
kind, bequeathed to him as the last sad legacy of a dying father 
in a dying land. 

In the evolution of moral crises men grow great. 
and blossom in the earth and air that evolve them. 
the children of environment. 
then becomes the home. 

Pulaski was born a son of liberty. He was rocked in the cra- 
dle of troubled hope. His lullaby was the dread and dream-like 
music of a mighty drama—a drama of heartrending suspense and 
the gathering tumult of innumerable armies. It was a drama of 
unutterable leave-takings and eternal farewells. He was educated 
by fire and sword, by the tears and blood of a despairing and 
stricken people, by infinite outrage. by father’s face and mother’s 
voice, by holy rites and public patriotism; to live with his own 
people in free and liberated Poland, or, failing, to die for them 
that they might dwell in free-born homes beyond the sea. 

In the irony of fate he died, and his glory is in his tomb. 

The stellar vault that bends above is filled with gleaming stars 
of varying magnitude. 

The once powerful kingdom of Poland, now blotted from the 


They bud 
They are 
The heart is touched, it opens, and 


| map of Europe, has set the jeweled firmament of heaven with 


| ular tradition. 
| taught the world how to think. 


many a gem of dazzling brilliancy that shines on Poland and 
on us. 

Nicolas Copernicus, whose name is traced in star dust and 
written upon the *‘ brow of the morning,’’ was a Pole. Of all 
the world his brain refused to wear the confining crown of pop- 
He believed in the iconoclasm of the real. He 
He loved truth. He lived an 


| upright, useful life, and, dying, handed down to all time an im- 


mortal verity—‘* The earth is not the center of the universe; the 
earth moves round the sun.”’ 

Truth is a soldier: it everywhere meets resistance; it has for- 
ever had to break chains; it never won a battle by ease and ac- 
quiescence; it fights pride; it breaks down ancient custom, com 
bats implacable hatreds born of wounded vanities: it is the most 
splendid warfare of the world; it is the war of one alone who is 
right against all; it is the grand war of intellect against blinded 
passion and prejudice; it shatters all the wooden images of im- 
memorial stupidity; it conflicts malice with reason and conquers 
it with kindness. And this great Pole, who made enemies by his 
brain, who suffered the ridicule and contumely of mankind 
through the envy of offended ignorance and the malignity of a 
falsifying and ignoble pride, this man who had the audacity to 
think and to tell his thoughts, uttered a single, simple sentence, 
‘* The earth is not the center of the uwniverse;"’ and in doing so re- 
versed the entire world’s process of reasoning. 

With a single sentence he humbled the egotism of centuries and 
brought man face to face with a new proposition—intellectual 
truth. Before he came, man was the king of the solar system: 
when he died, that throne had crumbled into unremembered 
dust. If he had done nothing else but to teach the humble fact 
that self-complacency is the death of virtue and the grave of 
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progress, it would have been enough. But hedid more. Hewas | 


the father of modern thought. And as night came to the arro- 
gance of egoism in his birth, so a spark issued from his grave to 
inspire the brain of a Kepler and a Galileo. 

He was a countryman of Pulaski. 


Empires may come and go, and many a dear name may float | 


and fade away, but his name and the country and the people to 
whom he belongs will survive forever. He lived to forge the 
trumpet we are sounding to-day; he died leaving behind him an 
epitaph such as only great and good men aspire to: 

I do not ask the pardon accorded to Paul; 

I do not hope for the grace given to Peter: 

I beg only the favor which You have granted to the thief on the cross. 

What was this favor he so modestly craved? 

And the thief said unto Jesus, ** Remember me when thou comest into thy 
Kingdom.” And Jesus answered, * Verily I say unto thee, to-day shalt thou 
be with me in Paradise.” 

And the azure of Slavonic skies still rises resplendent in the 
galaxy of other constellations that neither space nor years can 
dim. In the passing of Poland her sun went down in changing 
gold to rose and gray. But there is a glory of the sun, and then 
again, there is a glory of the moon and of the stars. 
cal dominion has gone for a while; but the glory of the sun lingers 
through the twilight, into the glory of the moon and of the stars 
beyond. 

I am unwilling to perform a cold-blooded analysis in the mourn- 
ful tale of fair Poland, ravaged, pillaged, and denationalized— 
the darkest tragedy. the blackest chapter in the annals of human 
misery—unparalleled in crimsoned history. 

Fair Poland fell, and Europe never shedatear. She fell unwept 
by any generous friend or softening foe, but she will rise again; 
not in the martial noise of drums and trumpets, nor in the gilded 
caparisons and purpled panoplies of the camp. War is no longer 
king. No longer shall the warrior stand erect to hypnotize a mil- 
lion haggard hordes, who rush and follow him, to make the earth 
stop still in silent awe. 

In the dim horizon of the ‘“‘ dream of things that were,’’ the 
magnificent but awful vision of an ancient Commonwealth’s an- 
nihilation has faded into the vague and indistinct outlines of Cath- 
erine’s profile. She has gone to return no more, and her exile is 
eternity. But the banished heroes—Mickiewicz, Krasinski, Slo- 
wocki, Kosciuszko, and Pulaski—still live in splendid and trium- 
phant majesty. They made adversity a virtue. They turned 
physical defeat into intellectual victory. They wear a crown of 
glory in the supreme prowess of the mind and heart. With the 
ermined robes of royal genius they have draped the shoulders of 
their native land in regal splendor. 

In the miracle of man’s endeavor it is not enough to think and 
feel. The brain must be nourished by the warm heart’s blood. 
Still, it is not enough to think and love. In their wedded har- 
mony man must work. But even that will not acquit beneath 
the rule of Him who directs the destiny of men and nations. The 
fairest child is born in human agony. 

On the very day that Poland's prestige vanished into night it 
rose again in the boundless dawn of a new and brighter realm. a 
realm where the choicest flowers of Polish literature bloom on 
the grave of an olden glory. And from the solitude of that rest- 

ing place, from the murmur of the growing grass, from the 
whispering silence of the faithful oak, and from the lonely re- 
quiem of the cypress and the yew comes the solemn protest of the 
dead, in the sad, sweet song of a patriot’s love of country, of his 
pride in her pristine grandeur, his grief at her misfortunes, and 
far away above it all the evening star of his inextinguishable 
hope. 

This is the realm that has restored and gilded her former Ius- 
ter. Itis the empire of the brain; the republic of the heart. 
Mickiewicz, Krasinski, Slowocki, Kosciuszko, and Pulaski—poets 
and patriots—every one an exile. 

Mickiewicz gave to Poland its stateliest measure of literary ex- 
pression. He provoked the pride of the Poles in the intellectual 
achievements of their race. He stirred their enthusiasm into 
racial unity. He created the great national poem (Pan Tadeusz) 
Pan Thaddeus of Warsaw. which ranks among the proudest in 
the world of letters. It is the concrete sum of centuries of cul- 
ture, and in its bosom throbs the pride, the hope, and consuming 
fire of the Polish people. Its lines are filled to overflowing with 
the pregnant utterance of ardent patriotism. He painted the 
sublime sweep of Lithuanian landscape. He walked the silent 
gloom of the primeval forest. He knew the brain and heart of 
the Polish people. He was a mourner at the tomb of all their 


hopes and fears, in its shadow he lived the life of all, and in his | 
There he stands, the cen- | 


heart he bore the burdens of his race. 
tral figure of the trefoil that have left to their native land the 
richest legacy of all its learned dead. 5 Ge = 

In the temple of fame on his left is Slowocki, and at his right 
stands Krasinski with the Psalm of Sorrow in his hand. 


Her politi- | 
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We need say no more: it is right to be silent in the presence of 
the gods. Let Slowocki speak for the triad: 
Some time hereafter will my bones be whitened, 
Somewhere in strangers’ soil, I know not where. 
Ienvy those whose dying hours are lightened, 
Fanned by their native air: 
But flowers of some strange land will spring and nod 
Above my grave, O God. 
Mr. Chairman, he spoke the word prophetic. Millions of his 
countrymen everywhere, on the mountain and in the valley, by 


| the side of the rivers and the seas, beneath the clouds of gentle. 
| soothing rain, and over all the heavens above, filled with the 


eternal sunshine of American freedom, in a strange land no 
longer strange, these sons and daughters of Slowocki dwell in 


| happy homes, full of the flowers of joy, whose perfume shall for- 


ever fill the earth with the glory of these devoted martyrs. 

As they ascended beyond the reach of human sorrow and of 
human criticism, they mingled with the agonies of their last hour 
an imploring appeal to the Parent of all mercies that He would 
remember with an ever-flowering blessing the people of their 
blood. And as they rose their mantle fell on worthy and distin- 


| guished shoulders. 


Thirty years later Sienkiewicz sat self-crowned upon the throne 
made vacant when Mickiewicz had passedaway. Clad inthe royal 
purple mantle of their transcendant genius, he reigns the great- 
est creative mind in the field of glowing fiction at the close of the 
nineteenth century. His unfathomed soul has spent itself, of all 
the world that has lived and loved and suffered, in the rarest. 
richest treasure—the gems and flowers of thought. 

Mr. Chairman, these are the people that have come tous. Their 
patriotism in the happiness of a new-found home that fills all the 
longings of a saddened heart is only measured by their sorrows 
and their greatness. Among the hosts of great and mighty men 
they have evolved, the name of Pulaski stands to America unri- 
valed in the solitude of glory. 

The continually expanding, ever-growing map of our country— 
their country—as a living reminder of his noble character, bears 
the name of Count Pulaski over a score of times repeated. And 
in my own district his name honors town and county in the mul- 
tiplied gratitude of our citizens. 

Pulaski belongs tous. He wasoneofus. This was his adopted 
country, and he loved it with all the ardor of one whose ene- 
mies had killed his father, assassinated his country, enslaved his 
people, and drove them into exile; of one who had lived and suf- 
fered and felt, who had waited for the footsteps that did not 
come, and listened for a voice that is still; who had watched for 
tie dawn of a day that never rose; whose heart had been swept 
by all the storms of fate, and on which had fallen all the nights 
of coubt, despair, and death, and from whose bosom flowed the 
stream of a wasted, ruined life, laden with all the spoils of a 
devastating war. 

This was the Pulaski that came to Washington with Benjamin 
Franklin’s admiring letter of introduction. He had won that 
magnificent compliment from the great American by his heroic 
and dashing courage, his towering military genius, his unshaken 
loyalty, his incorruptible honor, his indomitable love of country, 
his deeds of heroism through eight long and despairing years of 
bloody war in Poland—achievements that barely escaped the 
miraculous and almost challenged belief. 

While a gleam of hope remained, he fought for Poland with re- 
lentless energy and brilliant resource. But the combined power 
of three mighty empires crushed a valiant people, and Poland 
fell. They drove him away, broken hearted, but not vanquished. 
He was the last to retire from the glorious contest. 

Always superior to events, formidable in success, he was also 
great in defeat. To have rushed into confinement or death would 
have been a vain and foolish sacrifice. He chose rather to live to 
fight for liberty on the western shores of the Atlantic tide, to seek 
in the New World a land where kings were yet unborn, where 
freedom was a star, and thrones were still in elemental dust. _ 

To-day over a million Poles cherish the fame of Pulaski in this 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, the American character is strong chiefly be- 
cause it is the amalgamation of a various progeny. We must 
have these mixtures to long endure. Destiny delights to mingle 
in the veins of American perpetuity the rejuvenating blood ot 
many peoples. ee 

Let us erect a statue to Pulaski that shall reincarnate in his 
immortal fame the love and patriotism of ten hundred thousand 
compatriots. Over a million souls will respond to the national 
anthem in the rapture of exultant citizenship when they heart 
that Pulaski’s statue has taken its place among his comrades here 
on earth— Washington, Lafayette, Rochambeau, and von Steuben. 

The Republic lives and must survive in the atmosphere of pa- 
| triotism. The statue of a great and noble man is at once an 
| example for his children and their hostage to the world. 
| The Republic’s gratitude has had no frontiers; it has always 
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smiled on every exalted act. 
the cradle of a million heroes has been rocked. 

A monument is a crystallized inspiration. 

A people are great and good in the memory, face, and figure 


of their greatest men. The proudest literature repeats their 
name. The highest art reveals their form and feature. Our 


most sacred conscience dwells in their commemorated character. | 
| Goeltz, John C. Gurda. 


Our sublimest ideal lives up there on top of a pedestal. 
It is not only an honor to the soldier dead—an artistic senti- 


ment, a hero worship—but it is more; it is a national virtue, a | 


leaven to fealty, a consecrated duty that we owe to ourselves. 


Every citizen of a republic should become familiar with its | 
great men; they should every day look up into their faces and | 
They may never read their biography, but they will | 


think. 
stumble up against the statue. They may learn but little of an- 
cient history, butin the public park they will know the man and 
absorb theinscription. It will give them a keynote, incite hope, 
raise their pride, quicken their instincts, arouse their ambition, 
and nudge loyalty to man and country. 

Pulaski was a soldier in the best sense of the word. He fought 
to uphold and not to destroy. With a brain quick to receive and 
agile to execute, he brooked no opposition that he did not meet. 
He was unwearied in perseverance, and possessed a courage that 
was always ready but never rash. He had unbounded enthusiasm 


in the cause of national independence—marvelous intuition, un- | 


equaled magnanimity, and sleepless vigilance. 
On August 19, 1779, he made this declaration: 
Icould not submit to stoop before the sovereigns of Europe, so I came to 


hazard all for the freedom of America; and desirous of passing the rest of my 
life in a country truly free, and before settling as a citizen to fight for liberty. 


He sacrificed himself, all the years of his young life, his fortune, 
his ancestral dignity, his abounding spirit, his splendid genius 
and experience, and all his earthly hopes for liberty, justice, and 
humanity. For these he gave all he had—his martyred life. 

The Continental Congress pledged its monumental duty to 
Count Pulaski by a resolution in 1779, while yet his deeds were 
young, but in the cumulating press of an enormous struggle it 
has never been redeemed. I hope we will wait no longer to wipe 
away the stain of a nation’s forgetfulness. 

Let us see that his memory survives his martyrdom. 

it was while gallantly leading the combined forces of American 
and French cavalry at Savannah, Ga., that Pulaski met his death. 
‘Pulaski’s Legion ’’ they were called. 

They carried him from that field of awful carnage—carried him 
away beneath the flowing folds of a crimson banner consecrated 
by the tender hands and pathetic prayers of tue sweet Moravian 
nuns of Bethlehem. 

He was a valiant soldier fallen low; but that banner never left 
the sky till peace had wrapped it in a glorious victory. And as his 
fainting spirit fled he gave his last command to Harry Lee, ‘* Fol- 
low my lancers.”’ 

Let us place him wp on top of a granite pedestal—place him 
there where the shades of death have melted into the dawn that 
will shine upon him through all the glowing centuries, there 
where the Legions of Light will forever follow the lancers of lib- 
erty. 
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This statue was petitioned for, among others, as follows, all of them promi- 
nent and distinguished citizens of South Bend, Ind.: 


The Hon. A. L. BrIoK, M. C.: 
Resolved by the Polish societies of South Bend, Ind., in joint meeting, through 


And in the sunshine of that smile | 
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St. Casimir Society (membership, 170): Michael Hopinski, Stanislaus Po- 
demski, Jan F. Sysyhabski 

St. Valentine Society (membership, 178): Peter Koezorowski, Michael 
Hazinski. 
_ Knights of St. Casimir (membership, 50): Michael Hazinski (captain), Felix 
Szymanowski. 

-olish Literary Society, No. 2 
manski. 

St. Stanislaus B. M. Society (membership, 100): Michael Cezielski, Martin 


(membership, 94): L. M. Mucho, Josef Se- 


Editor Goniec Polski. 

G. W. J. Kalezynski. 

Hon. John C. Gurda, attorney. 

Very Rev. J. Czyzewski, South Bend. 


Civil Government for the Philippine Islands, 


SPEECH 


OF 


EDGAR D. CRUMPACKER, 


OF INDIANA, 


HON. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, June 24, 1902. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and having under consideration the bill (S. 2205) temporarily to pro 


vide for the administration of the affairsof civil government in the Philippine 
Islands, and for other purposes 


Mr. CRUMPACKER said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: This debate in many respects has been the most 


| remarkable that I have heard in this Chamber during my experi- 


ence as a member of the House of Representatives. It has as- 
sumed a very broad and comprehensive scope, and it has been 
characterized by a standard of ability that is exceptional, to say 
the least. I have listened attentively to the speeches made on the 
Democratic side of the House, with the view of locating, if pos- 
sible, that which they have had so much to say about, namely, 
their policy of dealing with the Philippine question, but my labors 
in that direction have been in vain. They have no policy but that 
of obstruction: no method but that of fault-finding. They have 
taken facts that were essentially incidental and subordinate and 
exalted them out of their true relation with the great historical 
facts that have characterized and controlled the action of the 
Government in its attitude toward the Spanish islands. 

They have attempted to give incidental questions a dominating 
place in shaping and defining the permanent policy of this Gov- 
ernment toward the Philippine Archipelago. Their warfare has 
been somewhat like the warfare of the insurgents over across the 
sea; it has been characterized by the methods of the bushwhacker 
and the guerrilla. They have complained much about the water 
cure. This peculiar form of persecution seems to strike the aver- 
age Democrat with especial horror. In heaven’s name, what 
could be worse than the water cure? Mr. Chairman, the domi- 
nant facts connected with the acquisition and the control of the 
Philippines must not be lost sight of nor obscured by the clouds 
and fogs that hang about the mountain peaks of truth. 

In the tide of our political life there is a mighty current that 
moves onward and onward with irresistible force, and on its sur- 
face are cross currents and eddies, and one who only sees these 
surface manifestations will never know the true philosophy of 


their various representatives, That we urge Congress, through our Repre- Our political development. The gentleman from Mississippi 
sentative, to provide for the erection of a statue to the memory of Count Pu- | [Mr. WILLIAMS] made a singularly able speech. I listened to 
laski, our great countryman and martyr for American liberty. 


Stanislaus Society (Membership, 468): Ignaz Lakazewski, Michael Kwiat- 
kowski, Clem 8. Smoger. 


him with deep interest, and according to my analysis of his’ ex- 
haustive presentation of the Democratic side of this question, I 


. St. simir’s Society (membership, 165): M. A. Gorski, L. M. Kucharski, | am led to the conclusion that the issue is reduced to this one 
‘awet Ciesielski, . 48 - 
Polish National Alliance, Lodge 83 (membership, 130): Antoni Beczkiewecz, proposition: 


L. M. Mucho 
3 St. Hedwig's Society (membership, 280): F. H. Kowalski, Constantine Le- 
aincki, Joseph Hazinski. 

St. Vincent's Society (membership, 87): John Bierwagen, Lukosz Rusz- 


Are the people of the Philippine Islands capable of maintain- 
ing independent self-government—not according to the American 
standard, but are they capable of maintaining a respectable order 


kowski, Charles V. Korpal. of independent self-government? If I believed that the inhab- 
Se wee Heart Society (membership, 110): Josef Urbanski, Felix Szyman- | jtants of those far-away islands were a ‘* people ’’ in the sense that 
OWSK!, M. Szocinski. 7 abit: 2 ‘nha are > . : “vy were as ™ 
Pe Literary Society, Branch 1 (membership, 130): Josef Kaszmasek, the inhabitants of € uba aroa & ople; that they were as compe 
Igraz Lakazewski, : tent to look after their own interests, as competent to manage and 
RK i National Alliance, Lodge 177 (membership, 63): Piotr Makielski, | maintain a government of their own selection, and if I believed 
4 NUCDATSEI, 


Polish National Alliance, Lodge 198 (membership, 86): Josef Voalamaja, 
4. Niezgodski, F, K. Falicki. 

G Stanislaus Kostka Society (membership, 29): Scizepan Wawrzon, Fr. 
70nsiorowski. 


‘olish Turners, No.1 (membership, 135): M. W. Kitkowski, A. J. Koma- 


further that it was the general desire of the people of that archi- 
pelago to have a government of their owncreation, an independ- 
ent republican government, I would say with him, let them go 
in peace. Mr. Chairman, if I believed the only title of the United 


sinski. States to the Philippine Archipelago rested upon a contract of 
I Polish Turners, Branch No.2 (membership, 98): L. M. Mucho, Hieromin | purchase from a despotism that had controlled and misgoverned 
rovecki, L. J. Kolski. ‘ those people for more than three hundred years: if I believed the 
nee Society (membership, ®): Jan Przybysz, Miceszylaus Bier- " ; ¢ 


only right of the United States rested upon its title of purchase, I 
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would not stand upon the floor of this House and defend it for 
a single moment. 
But Iam one of those who believe that a government as well 


as an individual may incur responsibilities, moral as well as legal, | 
and that it no more becomes this Republic than it does an indi- | 
vidual to shirk responsibilities that justly come to it in the course | 


of its life and dealings with other sovereignties. 

During the course of this debate I was much impressed by an 
extract that was read from a letter of instruction of President 
McKinley to the American commissioners during the negotiation 


of the treaty of Paris, in which he said that considerations of | 
commerce, considerations of a material character, might easily be | 


disposed of, but that considerations of duty and humanity were 
involved which could not be treated so lightly. If I can not 


demonstrate to this committee that the inhabitants of those | 


islands are not capable of self-government, and that our Army 


and Navy destroyed the only government that gave them any | 


protection, and in a moral sense we succeeded to that duty and 
responsibility, I shall feel that I have failed in the purpose of my 
spe 

§ pe ech. 


Let us look for a moment at the situation of the Philippines | 


shortly before the Spanish war. There had been a systematic 
condition of oppression and tyranny, a condition of unjust exac- 
tion and arbitrary imposition that ground down the lives end 
stifled the hopes of the people for generations. While I do not 
believe that the inhabitants of the archipelago constitute a ** peo- 
ple’’ in the technical sense, while I do not believe that public 
opinion exists there in the sense that public opinion is necessary 
for the foundation and motive of self-government, I do believe 
that there was a concurrence of opinion among all of the various 
tribes and peoples that their common welfare depended upon their 
ability to rid themselves of the system of Castilian cruelty and 
oppression that had preyed upon their lives and robbed them of 
their substance for three centuries. 

In the year 1896 intelligent citizens of the islands formed the 
celebrated political society known as the Katipunan, a secret, oath- 
bound society, and early in that year a deputation of its organ- 
izers were sent to the Mikado of Japan with a petition, signed by 
over 5,000 of its most influential members, asking the Mikado to 
annex the archipelago to the Empire of Japan. Were they think- 
ing about independent self-government then? Was it the judg- 
ment then of the leaders and promoters of that patriotic political 
society that the inhabitants of the islands were fit for independ- 
ence—that they were capable of maintaining independent self- 
government? In that petition they said nothing about independ- 
ence; but their first and only desire was to rid themselves of a 
despotism that had made progress practically an impossibility. 
The Mikado of Japan sent that petition with the 5,000 names at- 
tached to it to the Spanish Government, and, armed with the 
knowledge that the petition imparted, the Spanish authorities set 
on foot a most irritating system of espionage, personal and col- 
lective, with a view of stifling the spirit of liberty in the inhabit- 
ants, and the result was the insurrection of 1896, which broke 
out in the autumn of that year. 

During the few months following, Aguinaldo, who was a native 
school teacher, then only 27 years of age, allied himself with the 
movement in opposition to the Spanish power, and first came into 
prominence. My estimate of this man is that he is a man of force 
and determination, a colossal egotist, a consummate demagogue, a 
constitutional agitator. That is a fair analysis of his character. 
He allied himself with his people; he was a member of the Kati- 


punan, and in that struggle he became the leader of the insurgents. | 


During that contest the tide of battle went against the struggling 
Filipinos. 
remnant of insurgents in the field was driven into the mountains. 


At this juncture Pedro A. Paterno, a representative of the Spanish | 


Government, was authorized by the commanding general, Rivera, 
to negotiate terms of peace, if possible, with the insurrectos, and 
the memorable peace of Biac-na-Bato was concluded. 

Under the terms of that treaty Spain promised certain reforms, 
and agreed to pay the leaders of the insurrection a considerable 
sum of money for the purpose of indemnifying their families for 
losses growing out of the war, and the insurgents were to cease 
their warfare, and 24 of their leaders, including Aguinaldo, were 
to leave the archipelago and remain in banishment. They went 
to Hongkong, where they employed their time and energies in 
conspiring against Spanish authority. 

The treaty of Biac-na-Bato was signed on the 14th day of De- 
cember, 1897, and after that peace was concluded—there was no 
longer insurrection, rebellion, or warfare in the archipelago. 

During the progress of the insurrection in July, 1897, the in- 
surgents issued a manifesto and circulated it generally through- 


out the islands, which set forth their grievances against the | 


Spanish Government, and what they aimed to accomplish in the 
way of reforms. It contained five distinct propositions which 


One Spanish victory followed another until the small | 
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| they expected to force Spain to accede to, but the manifesto made 
/no mention of independent self-government. I will read the 
| propositions: 


(1) Expulsion of the friars and restitution to the townships of lands which 
the friars have appropriated, dividing the incumbencies held by them as 
well as the episcopal sees equally between peninsular and insular secular 
priests. 

(2) Spain must concede to us, as she has to Cuba, parliamentary repre. 
| sentation, freedom of the press, toleration of all religious sects, laws common 
| with hers, and administrative and economic autonomy. 

(3) Equality in’treatment and pay between peninsular and insular ciyj] 
servants. 

(4) Restitution of all lands appropriated by the friars to the townships, or 
to the original owners, or in default of finding such owners, the state is to 
put them up to public auction in small lots of a value within the reach of al] 
and payable within four years, the same as the present State lands. 

(5) Abolition of the Government authorities’ power to banish citizens, as 
well as all unjust measures against Filipinos; legal equality for all persons 
whether peninsular or insular, under the civil as well as the penal code. 7 


These several reforms they demanded of the Spanish Govern- 
ment were simple administrative reforms. The American Goy- 
| ernment has already established and by the pending bill proposes 
| to enlarge governmental reforms which will more than meet 
every proposition in the manifesto; reforms that carry to the lives 
and homes of the people liberties and privileges more than they 
have ever before enjoyed and more than they ever even demanded 
from Spain. 

But that rebellion ceased with the peace of Biasuabato, De- 
cember 14, 1897. Our war with Spain came on, and Admiral 
Dewey vanquished the Spanish squadron in Manila Harbor. and 
immediately after that historic event Aguinaldo and a number 
of his associates claimed, and perhaps justly, that the Spanish 
Government had not kept the treaty of peace; that the promised 
reforms had not been inaugurated nor the indemnity paid, and 
they saw the power of Spain broken and destroyed so they 
hastened to Luzon and reorganized the old insurrectionary army 
to take advantage of Spain’s helplessness; that this was done with 
the knowledge and consent of Admiral Dewey and Americans in 
authority in the Philippines is conceded. 

They furnished Aguinaldo arms and ammunition, and it was 
legitimate warfare to do so. Much has been said, Mr. Chairman. 
about a supposed alliance between the American authorities and 
Aguinaldo at this time. There was no alliance in the technical 
sense. There was cooperation. There is no question that the 
American authorities welcomed the insurgent forces to assist in 
destroying the power of Spain. Aguinaldo took advantage of the 
situation to advance the ends of his own ambition. When he saw 
that the power of Spain was overthrown and could never be rees- 
tablished, he first conceived the idea of an independent govern- 
ment under his own domination and control. He did not believe 
this Government would annex and attempt to permanently gov- 
ern the islands, and here was his opportunity, and he organized 
an army of 30,000 insurgents to ame it to a reality. There 
was no promise of independence to him or his followers, but he 
sedulously and insinuatingly spread that impression among his 
followers for the purpose of holding them together. He early de- 
clared himself dictator of the archipelago. He was prompted in 
that move by a desire to secure liberty and good government for 
the people. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman allow mea moment to con- 
firm that? When I visited Guam, I met Mabina. his secretary of 
state; and when I made known to him for the first time that 
Aguinaldo had been captured, he said, *‘ lam glad of it. Now we 
will have peace.” 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I thank the gentleman for that contri- 
bution; it is an important item of evidence. As I have just as- 
| serted, Aguinaldo was serving his own selfish ends when he pro- 
claimed himself dictator, and his hope was for loot and power. 
| The history of the Spanish war is familiar to all of us. When 

the protocol was signed and hostilities ceased, the disposition o! 
the Philippine Islands was the question that overshadowed all 
others. It was fraught with grave consequences and demanded 
the most serious consideration, the most careful thought that 
could be given it. 

In the meantime the solicitude of Aguinaldo appears to have 
become more earnest and intense, and his ambition became more 
exalted. He very carefully and craftily spread abroad the notion 
that the American authorities had promised the Filipinos ince- 
pendence, in consideration of their cooperation against the 
Spanish. An appeal of that character to the pride of the race 
and its national spirit was not without force, even with those 
people. The arrangement was said to have been in secret, aud it 

| could only be communicated in confidential whispering. W ° 
know and he knew there was no foundation for it whatever. bat 
he resorted to the subterfuge for the purpose of exciting the hopes 
and expectations of his deluded followers in order to st rengthen 
| his influence over them. 
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Tt was his aim to forestall action looking to a different conclu- 
sion on the part of our peace commissioners at Paris. 

When our commissioners met at Paris, they were confronted 
with the grave problem, What should be done with the Philip- 
pines? There was no difficulty about the disposition of Cuba; 
that had been settled by the protocol. There was no trouble 
about what should be done with Porto Rico, but the ingenuity 
and conscience of the great men directing the affairs of the nation 
were brought into full play over the destiny of the Pacific islands. 
It was a serious question indeed. Annexation meant new and 
perplexing problems of government, new phases of national life, 
new opportunities, and new responsibilities. 


| have no doubt that, if the representatives of the American | 


Government at Paris could have been satisfied that the people of 
the Philippine Islands were capable of maintaining a decent and 
responsible order of self-government, the archipelago would have 
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to forsake the safety and comfort of home and civilization and 


go 10,000 miles away, under the intolerable heat of a tropical 
| sun, and risk their lives for the maintenance of American sover- 
eignty in territory over which that sovereignty rightfully extends. 


| made of; they carry with them into the Orient the same sense of 


been put in the same category as Cuba. That was the crucial | 


question, and it was discussed and considered in all its aspects, and 


the conclusion was that turning the islands back to Spain would | 


not be tolerated by the American people; self-government meant 
chaos, anarchy, destruction; so the only policy left was annexa- 
tion in the hope and with the expectation that this Government 
would control and manage their affairs until the time should come 
when those people would be capable of independent political 
life. 

Were we not responsible for their helpless condition? Had we 
not destroyed the power of Spain? Had we not deprived them 
of the only government they had had for more than three hun- 


dred years? Oppressive though it may have been, it had vouch- 


safed a certain degree of domestic security and international pro- 
tection. None was left. Could we honorably withdraw our 
authority and leave those hapless people toa fate that meant war, 
bloodshed, and devastation, with no hope of redemption? The 
Commissioners at Paris said no, and the treaty of annexation was 
brought here and discussed in the Senate, when all these ques- 
tions were again considered, and the Senate said no—annexation 
is the only honorable policy for this country, and the treaty was 
ratified. And when that treaty was ratified, the authority and 
the responsibility of the United States for the government of the 
Philippine Archipelago became finally established. 

It then became the constitutional duty of the President to as- 
sert American sovereignty there. As was said by my colleague 
|Mr. LANDIS] to-day, in his most eloquent.and patriotic speech, if 
the President had refused to extend American authority over the 
islands he would have been subject to impeachment. 
choice but to enforce the provisions of the treaty. 
use Of talking about the pendency of the Bacon resolution. 
Bacon resolution had not passed, but if it had passed, it would not 
have altered the constitutional aspect of the situation a particle, 
because when the treaty was negotiated and ratified, it became the 
supreme law of the land, and could only be repealed or modified 
by a public act by both Houses of Congress, approved by the 
President, and the Bacon resolution only purported to declare the 
intention of Senators in supporting the treaty. It could not re- 
peal or modify the treaty. What significance, then, could the 
Bacon resolution have had? But gentlemen are now making it 
the poor pretext for their action then, under the claim that they 
were for the treaty with the expectation that the resolution would 
also be adopted. This is a flimsy subterfuge indeed; they are 
shielding themselves behind a most vulnerable defense work in- 
deed. The Bacon resolution will not save the bacon of that class 
of statesmen now. [Laughter.] 

When that treaty was ratified, every man in the land knew what 


moters, and he knew full well its broad and important signifi- 
cance. He knew that it cast upon the President the responsi- 
bility of extending American sovereignty throughout the archi- 
pr la go by force if resistance should be offered. 

The treaty was adopted and the Administration began its work 
of pacification. What has been the result of that policy? In the 
brief time allotted to me I can not begin to recount the splendid 
work that has been done in the way of establishing civil govern- 
ment, law, and order. The first thing was to pacify the islands, 


He had no | went on with increased vigilance, and completed our splendid 
There is no | 


The | 


They are made of the same stuff that other American citize 


justice and right that characterizes American life, and at the 
same time they carry with them the same weaknesses, the same 
feelings that belong to citizenship at home. 

Cruelties unknown to civilized warfare had been perpetrated 


by the insurrectionary ‘forces against our soldiers and against 
| natives who were friendly to the American Government. Men 
wearing the uniform of our Army were buried alive, were assas- 
sinated and their bodies mutilated in a manner too horrible to 


describe, and in some instances they were burned to death by the 
awful torture of a slow fire. The American soldier admires a 
manly foe who will stand up in the open and fight to an issue a 
bloody contest. He is willing to take his chances with his adver- 
sary and will accord honorable and just treatment under all 
cumstances, but in the Philippines the war has been of no such 
character. The enemy has in no instance made an organized 
and determined fight. Their mode of warfare has been predatory; 
has been conducted by guerrillas, bushwhackers, murderers, as- 
sassins, and robbers. It is impossible to distinguish between the 
insurrectos in their guerrilla warfare and the ladrones who infest 
the forests and the mountains and make raids upon unprotected 
detachments of soldiers and upon peaceable communities for mur- 
der and pillage. When the life of one of our soldiers is taken by 
a band of assassins who get his confidence by treachery and fraud, 
the indignation of every soldier in the Army is aroused and the 
first impulse is to avenge the death of the comrade upon the race 
that is responsible for the outrage. This is the law of reprisal; 
and it is resorted to, when conditions justify it, by all the peoples 
of the earth. 

Gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber admit the neces- 
sity for the use of the Army in restoring law and order in the 
new territory, but they try to smirch not only the Army, but the 
Administration at Washington on account of alleged irregulari- 
ties and to impeach the whole Philippine policy in the bargain. 
Their conclusions are incorrect, their logic is lame, and their hopes 
are built upon the sand. If wrongs have been committed, shall 
we abandon our purpose of pacification? When Neely plundered 
the public funds in Cuba did we gather up our trappings and flee 
the island in consternation? No; we removed him from office, 


mission by adding another republic to the family of nations, while 
Neely is paying the penalty of his crime in a Cuban prison. If 
wrongs are done in the Philippines, we should punish the perpe- 


| trators, increase our vigilance, and continue our glorious work of 
political evangelization. 

But who is responsible for the wrongs complained of? Why, 

only the men who perpetrated them. The fact that they have oc- 


} 


} 
| 


to subdue the insurrection, and that required the employment of | 


the Army and the Navy. The methods of the Army have been | 


attacked with furious energy. Gentlemen have selected occa- 
sional acts of cruelty committed under great provocation and 
sought to make them characterize the policy of the entire Army. 

Tt is an easy thing to criticise the military or civil administra- 
hon of any government. Human nature is not perfect in its best 
estate, and under the most favorable conditions excesses will be 
committed, unjustifiable acts will occur. Who are the men that 
Compose the American army in the Philippine Islands? They are 
American citizens, born and reared in American homes; they are 


| islands, have not arisen. 
it meant. Mr. Bryan was one of its chief advocates and pro- | 


curred is no argument against our policy in the Philippines, but 
is only illustrative of what men will do under great provocation 
when they have the power. 

Investigations are on foot, courts-martial have been instituted, 
and the evils that have existed in the Army are being speedily 
corrected. While we sincerely regret that anything should have 
occurred that will cast a shadow upon the splendid record our 
brave soldiers have made in the Philippines, I must express my 
astonishment at their moderation. The wonder is that greater 
scandals, both in the military and civil administration of those 
It took England more than a hundred 
years to learn how to govern her tropical colonies. We are ut- 
terly without experience in that line, and if we shall escape with 
the comparatively few instances of oppression and dishonesty 
that have characterized our conduct so far, we shall have made 
a splendid record indeed. 

No war in any country was ever conducted that was not ac- 
companied with instances of cruelty and oppression, and the 
probabilities are that none ever will be. When the time comes 
that soldiers in the field—away from the restraints of civilized 
life and in the presence of blood and power—can have such per- 
fect self-control that they will conduct themselves with circum- 
spection in the face of provocation, the millennium will be at 
hand and wars will be no more. 

The army in the Philippines should be judged as a whole, and 
when so taken there will be found to be such an overwhelming 
preponderance of virtue, patriotism, self-restraint, and magna- 
nimity that it will command the hearty approval of every citizen. 


| [Applause on the Republican side. ] 


The Taft Commission went into the archipelago and began its 
work of establishing civil government—began to make laws. It 
repealed the old cumbersome, dilatory, and corrupt system of 


cur sons and brothers; they are men who have patriotism enough | the administration of justice, and established in its place a modern, 
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simple, and inexpensive system of administration and procedure 
that might be profitably adopted in many of the States. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes,sir. 

Mr. BARTLETT. As the gentleman's time is limited, I would 
not interrupt him if it is not agreeable. In reference to the 
treaty, the gentleman stated, as I understood, that, being rati- 
fied, it meant that those islands were permanently to be a part of 
the United States. Now. does the gentleman think that the 
McEnery resolution passed a few days after the ratification of 
the treaty indicated in any way the intention of a majority of the 


Senate at that time as to what they expected to do with those | 


islands? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. No, Ido not think the intention and 
purpose of the Senate or a majority of the Senators could have 
been expressed effectively in any way except by an amendment 
to the treaty or in the form of a public act. 


or otherwise. A resolution adopted by the Senate alone could 
have no constitutional or legal significance. 

Mr. BARTLETT. 
aspect of the question. I am fully aware that the Supreme Court 
passed upon the legal aspect of that resolution. I merely wanted 
to know whether the gentleman thought that resolution was in- 
dicative of the intention of a majority of the Senate at that time 
as to what should be done with the Philippine Islands in the 
future. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. 
particular consequence. 

Now. to proceed, the Taft Commission has established civil gov- 
ernment in the Christian provinces of the archipelago. Even 
Samar, which, according to the assertions of the opposition, has 
been reduced to ashes and turned into a howling wilderness, has 
been provided with a civil government. There were citizens and 
institutions enough left in that province to organize into a gov- 
ernment. The provincial governments are composed of a gov- 
ernor, elected by the people, and a treasurer and supervisor 
appointed by the Commission. These officers constitute the pro- 


I do not think it is a matter of any 


vincial board, and constitute the governing authority in the prov- | 


inces. 

The provincial government levies and collects taxes, enforces 
law, preserves peace, and deals with questions of a general pro- 
vincial character. Each province is subdivided into municipali- 
ties called pueblos, corresponding to counties or townships in this 
country. 
from 8 to 18 in number, depending upon the population, and their 
functions are similar to those of the mayor and councilmen in 
American cities. 


Pueblos are subdivided into barrios, or wards, and each ward | 
The president and coun- | 


is represented in the municipal council. 
cilors are elected by those who have been intrusted with the right 
of suffrage. The electorate is composed of males 23 years of age 
and over who have resided in their respective municipalities for 
six months and who own real estate of the value of 500 pesos or 
pay taxes annually of 30 pesos, or who held certain municipal 
offices under the Spanish administration, or who can read and 
write the English or the Spanish language. About 15 per cent 


of the males of voting age are able to qualify under these limita- | 


tions. The municipal councilors chosen by this electorate in the 


several pueblos of each province meet once every two years and | 


elect the provincial governor. 

It is an admirable adaptation of the American system to local 
conditions, and a complete system of civil government is now in 
successful operation in most parts of the archipelago. The gov- 
ernment is pyramidal, with municipalities as the base and the 
Commission as the apex, so interlocked as to form a harmonious 
system. The municipalities levy and collect their own taxes, 


make local improvements, and, in a large measure, manage their | 


own affairs. The people are enjoying a greater share in their 
own government to-day than they ever did before in all their 
existence. 

In addition to this, the Commission has established a civil code, 
and the method of procedure has been simplified and cheapened 
so that controversies between litigants may be determined with 
promptness and satisfaction. Schools have been established in 
all parts of the archipelago, a system of road building and inter- 
nal improvement has been set on foot, sanitary measures have 
been inaugurated, bureaus have been created for the purpose of 
administration and instruction, and much progress has been made 
in establishing institutions on a permanent footing. 

Mr. WILLIAM W. KITCHIN. Will the gentleman allow a 
question? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WILLIAM W. KITCHIN. Has the gentleman any in- 
formation as to how many of these officials in those municipali- 
ties are natives? 


It is a matter of no | 
importance what individual Senators might have done in caucus | 


I was not asking with reference to the legal | 


The governing officers are a president and councilors | 


TT 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Most of the officials in the municipali- 
ties are natives—practically all of them are natives. 

Mr. WILLIAM W. KITCHIN. Does not that indicate a capa- 
bility for self-government? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. For limited self-government, it does, 

Mr. WILLIAM W. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, I understood 
the gentleman to say that if he were satisfied that the Filipinos 
are capable of maintaining self-government, unaided by the 
United States, he would favor their national independence. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I did make that statement and that is 
my position, but after a thorough investigation of the question | 
am convinced that they are not fitted for independent self-govern- 
ment. Because they are capable of maintaining municipal and 
provincial autonomy under the supervision of the Philippine 
Commission, it does not follow that the archipelago as a whole is 
|capable of maintaining independent self-government—of pro- 

tecting life and property in all the islands and discharging the 
high and solemn responsibilities that would rest upon it as a 
sovereign unit in the family of nations. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest to 
my friend that the law under which these municipalities are car- 
ried on was framed by the Taft Commission. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes, and all their municipal operations 
are under safe limitations. Now, in relation to the question of 
self-government, the opinions of this distinguished gentleman 
and that have been cited for and against it, but a little reflection 
upon the primary conditions existing there will determine the 
matter. We know what fundamental conditions are necessary 
to independent self-government, and we know that those condi- 
tions do not exist in the Philippines. The three distinct races of 
people are divided into upward of eighty different tribes. sepa- 
rated from each other by natural barriers of water and moun- 
tains. They have eight or ten different languages or dialects, 

| and many of the tribes are utterly unable to communicate with 
| the others. They have no common language, no common litera- 
| ture, and no means of intercommunication. Each tribe or 
| province has its own peculiar social order, its own customs and 
| traditions. There is no bond of unity among the tribes, no ho- 
mogeneity, and no such national unity as is necessary upon which 
to build a national government. Each province may be able to 
| govern itself under proper supervision, but there can be no fusion 
among the tribes under existing conditions, and, therefore, no 
national government. 

Mr. LITTLEFIELD. What proportion of those people main- 
tain tribal relations practically of a savage or barbarous state’? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. About two millions and a half. 

Mr. WILLIAM W. KITCHIN. What is the population of 
| those communities that have this local self-government under the 

Taft Commission? 
| Mr. CRUMPACKER. About six millions and a half. There 
| are a million and a half of Moros and about a million of the hill 
tribes, the pagan Filipinos, who are neither Mohammedans jor 
| Christians, and they are scattered about in all the islands. Now, 
| in order that there may be independent self-government, there 
| must be something like national unity, there must be homoge- 
| neity, and that is impossible without a common language and a 
common literature. There must be closer contact between the 
| people of the several provinces and a stronger bond of sympathy. 
and this will require years for its proper development. 
Mr. LITTLEFIELD. In addition to that, is there not a deep- 
| seated enmity between these various tribes, the inhabitants o! 
various islands? vod 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Naturally so; and it will require time 
and toil to remove it. We must construct railroads, highways, 
telegraph lines, and telephone lines to bring the provinces into 
closer contact, and establish schools, and asa result of those agen- 
cies a common language will necessarily be developed, the 1- 
habitants will become welded into one people, and there will be 
political solidarity. This must be accomplished before independ- 
ent self-government is to be thought of. aaa 

Mr. McDERMOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I do for a question. oA 

Mr. McDERMOTT. I noticein thesecond section, I think its. 
of this bill that the right of suffrage is taken from those tribes 
that are anti-Christian. Is there any provision in the bill to covet 

| the case if one of the tribes should be converted to the nS 
| the Jews? It would seem as if one must believe in the new © 
| pensation, the New Testament. 
| Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes. aie 
| Mr. McDERMOTT. What would happen if one of the tribes 
| become converted to the faith of the Jews? They would be ant 
Christian. Would they have the right to vote? amd 
Mr. CRUMPACKER. The gentleman isasking a question, a™ 
I hope he will do me the favor of allowing me to answer 1t. 
Mr. McDERMOTT. That is my question. 


} 
| 
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Mr. CRUMPACKER. Strange as it may appear to the gentle- 
man, this bill is constructed to apply to the Philippine Islands as 
conditions exist there now. There are three classes of people in 


the archipelago—the Christians, the Mohammedans, and the pa- | 
The Christians are those who have the highest degree of | 


gans. T re 
civilization and possess some of the qualities that are necessary 
to maintain local self-government, but the non-Christian peoples 


have no knowledge of any but an extreme paternal government | 


in the form of the tribe. That is the situation. 

Mr. McDERMOTT. I hope the gentleman does not misappre- 
hend my question. The Jews are anti-Christian. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Iam aware of that fact. 


Mr. McDERMOTT. They cover every avenue in this world; 


they rule this world to-day; they will probably get into the Phil- | 


ippines. Do you propose that the anti-Christian Jew shall not 

rote? 

; Mr. CRUMPACKER. We do not propose any such thing. 
Mr. McDERMOTT. Why do you not put it in your bill, then? 
Mr. CRUMPACKER. The gentleman has read this bill to 

very little purpose if he gives it that interpretation. The legis- 

lation provided in the bill shall apply to Christian provinces, and 
suffrage is conferred upon all the inhabitants of those provinces 
without regard to religion. It applies to provinces dominated 
and controlled by Christian institutions, but there may be non- 

Christians, there may be Jews, there may be people of all shades 

of faith in those provinces, and they are given the same rights, 

both political and civil, as are accorded to the Christians. 

Mr. Chairman, I think no fair mind can investigate the situa- 
tion existing there now without reaching the conclusion that, 
under present conditions, independence would mean anarchy, 
bloodshed, and destruction. This Government could not, in 
honor to itself nor in justice to the inhabitants of those islands, 
withdraw its authority now and leave them to their own fate. 
Having destroyed their government, we are morally bound to 


protect them, not only against foreign powers, but against them- | 


selves. If independent, they would divide up into numerous 
principalities, headed by ambitious chiefs, and there would be 
continual war and destruction, and progress and improvement 
would be impossible. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I will yield to the gentleman for a 
question only. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. The gentleman has stated that 
these people are not now capable of self-government. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. That is my judgment. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. And that anarchy and bloodshed 
would follow the attempt to establish it. In view of that state- 
ment, lask the gentleman how is it, first, that the Malolos govern- 
ment did manage the island previous to the advent of the Ameri- 
cans there, and how is it that 28 members of the Malolos congress 
are now filling every kind of position in the Philippine Islands 
except governor? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Ido not admit that the Malolos gov- 
ernment ever controlled anything. It had no control over the 
islands. There was a momentum to the Spanish power that con- 
tinued existing institutions and local government in a number of 
provinces after the capture of Manila. The Malolos government 
had nothing to do with it. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Does not the gentleman know that 
that Malolos constitution was written by the very men who are 
now in office there by the appointment of Governor Taft? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. That may be true, but it has no signifi- 


cance. Constitutions are easy to write, and they do not govern nor | 


constitute government. The conservative thought of intelligent 
men in the centers of population in the islands is that they are not 
fit for self-government; that control by the United States is nec- 
essary for the welfare and prosperity of the islands; that if we 
were to withdraw our authority a reign of disorder and destruc- 
Hon would overthrow the political and social life of the people. 
say that is the judgment of the conservative thought of the intel- 
ligent people of the islands. They have had no experience and | 
are unfitted by temperament to organize and maintain anything | 
like a respectable order of government. Only about 10 per cent 
of the inhabitants of the islands are educated. The other 90 per | 
cent are grossly ignorant, superstitious, credulous, and facile. 
There is a total lack of the essential conditions necessary for the 
»asis for free government. Public opinion in the archipelago is 
4n impossibility. It has no means of organizing, no method of 
eon. _ It will require possibly two generations to establish 
the fc undation for independent political life, and when that shall 
oo been accomplished, if it be then the general and intelligent 
Gesire of the people of the archipelago that they be given inde- 
pendence, in my opinion that desire will be respected by the 
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| be the height of unwisdom 
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Mr. CRUMPACKER. Independent political existence. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Independent of this Government? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Independent of this Government. 
say I have no doubt of it if the conditions justify it. 
simply a prophecy. 

Mr. BARTLETT. 
come at some time. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. But under existing conditions it would 


I 
That is 


I am glad the gentleman thinks it may 





Mr. HILL. Cowardice. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. You mean it would be cowardly to 
withdraw? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. It would be tne height of unwisdom 
for Congress now to declare its purpose at any time in the future 
to grant independence, for it would cause agitation, create fric- 
tion, and retard development. The only proper policy for this 
Government to pursue is that foreshadowed by this bill. We 
should go on with the splendid work that has been inaugurated 
by the Taft Commission. We should amplify and enlarge the 
civil government that has already been installed, develop the 
material resources of the islands, and administer them for the 
benefit of the inhabitants. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The gentleman means under the House bill? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Under the House bill; develop the ma- 
terial resources of the islands, construct railroads and highways, 


| build schoolhouses, educate the people, create a common language 


and a common literature, establish a popular legislative assembly 
that will bring together representatives from all the provinces 
for their mutual welfare, and in the course of time there will 
come a condition of national unity, a condition of homogeneity 
that may be made the foundation of independent political exist- 
ence. But until this has been accomplished no definite action 


| should be taken in respect to the permanent disposition of the 








American people without hesitation or reluctance. 
‘tr, BARTLETT. , What does the gentleman mean by that? 


islands. This I understand to be the policy of the Republican 
party. 

Mr. VANDIVER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I will. 

Mr. VANDIVER. I understood the gentleman a moment ago 
to take the position that the Filipinos had never at any time been 


| encouraged by American officers in the belief that they were to 


have independence; and, specifically. I want to know if he asserts 
that as a fact, and denies positively that Aguinaldo was ever 
given any such encouragement? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I decline to go into a discussion of a 
question like that—a question which is essentially subordinate and 
incidental, and which can not affect in any respect the duty or 
the policy of the Government now in relation to this great ques- 
tion. 

Mr. VANDIVER. Do younow deny the fact? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I will not discuss the question with the 
gentleman, because I do not have the time. 

Mr. VANDIVER. I understood the gentleman a moment ago 
to make a denial, and I want to know whether he is willing to do 
it specifically. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. 
right to the floor. 

Mr. VANDIVER. I certainly will. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I hope the gentleman will be as good as 
his word. 

Mr. VANDIVER. I understood the gentleman to yield to a 
question, and now he declines to answer. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, I do not deciine to an- 
swer a question that bears upon the vital propositions that are 
involved in this bill or in the legitimate debate incidental thereto. 
If the people of the Philippines are unfitted for independence, it 
would be a moral crime for this Government to cut loose from 
them, even if some American officer, without authority, promised 
them independence. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the gentleman pardon me? I ask the 
gentleman this question: The gentleman does not consider the 
Senate bill will accomplish the purpose as well as the House bill 
does? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Not so fully. 

There is an incidental question that has received a good deal of 


I ask that the gentleman respect my 


| attention in this controversy in investigation and debate, and that 


is the origin of the hostilities between Aguinaldo’s forces and the 
Federal troops at Manila. The question as to who fired the first 
shot. Much time and ingenuity, and agreat deal of energy, have 
been expended upon that circumstance, a circumstance that has 
no significance whatever. Gentlemen insist that the evidence 
clearly convicts the American soldiers of having fired the first shot 
on the night of the 4th of February, 1899. Supposing that is true, 
what is its significance? 
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This Government had deliberately decided that the Filipinos | 


were not capable of conducting their own affairs, and that an- 
nexation was the only proper disposition of the islands. 
meant American sovereignty, and Aguinaldo at the head of his 
army had fully determined to resist the extension of American 
sovereignty, andaconflict wasinevitable. Itcould not be avoided. 


The outbreak on the night of February 4 was accidental and + 


rremature. but that which occurred by accident on that night 
I ) 


would have occurred as the result of deliberation within a very | 


few days at the farthest, so the question of who fired the first 
shot is of no real importance. 
authority over the archipelago and Aguinaldo had decided to re- 
sist our authority by force. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. For a question. 

Mr. BARTLETT. 
statement he has just made, that it was the proclamation that 
ras issued by General Otis that started the war? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. No, sir. 

Mr. BARTLETT. You think the war 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. 

purpose of this country after the Paris treaty had been negotiated 
to assume control of the archipelago. Of course it was expected 
that the treaty would be ratified. This necessarily meant a con- 
flict between Aguinaldo’s followers and the American Army. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Then, if it was not the proclamation of 


vas inevitable? 


President McKinley, issued by General Otis, to extend the an- | 


thority of the United States, it must have been the action of the 


United States Government in ratifying the treaty that was the | 


cause of war. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. It was the action of the United States 
Government on the one side and of Aguinaldo and his followers 
on the other. 
and justly decided that duty to itself and to the people of the 
Philippine Islands demanded the establishment of American 
authority there, and in doing that, resistance was encountered. 

Mr. HAMILTON. 
hostilities began. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. It had not been ratified, but was about 
to be. It was quite generally understood that it would be. 
Agoncillo was here. He was an emissary of the insurgent leader, 


and before hostilities began he left between two days for Canada, | 
having satisfied himself that the treaty would be ratified and he | 


knew that meant war. Agoncillo had no knowledge that the 
conflict would occur before the ratification of the treaty, and it 
was not intended that it should. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Permit me to suggest to the gentleman 
hat the testimony is that the Filipinos had planned that attack 
or some months before they began. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Why, all this time they were getting 
ready for war. But it was their intention to await the action of 


t 
f 


the Senate on the treaty, and then make the most stubborn re- | 

sis | Commission, and the concurrence of the Commission is necessary 
| in every bill enacted into law. 

I want to talk | 

| is recommended by the Federal party in the Philippines, the 


‘and Mr. Garnzs of Tennessee rose. 

UMPACKER. I must decline to yield. 

bill. I hope the gentlemen will pardon me. 

. I desire to ask the gentleman a solitary question. 
‘RUMPACKER. I will answer a solitary question. 

{ As I understood the gentleman a while ago, he 
stated that he believed that whenever the Filipinos arrived at a 
proper stage of civilization that independence would be accorded 
them by this Government. I understood him further to say that 
he favored thatcourse. Now, Iwould like the gentleman to state 
the reasons why a declaration of that policy on the part of our 
Government should not now be made. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The gentleman did not understand me 
correctly in the first place. I said when the time comes that the 
Filipinos are capable of independent self-government, and there 
is an intelligent and general desire on their part for it, in my 
7 


udgment the American people will grant it. 
That proposition be- 
We can not 
can not foresee 
And if we | 
should make such a declaration now it would be seized upon by | 
the demagogues, the disturbers, the agitators down there, and | 


giving my own opinion on that question. 
longs to the future, and it can not be settled now. 
foresee now what the future has in store; we 
what may be evolved in five or ten or twenty years. 


made a pretext for insurrection and trouble without end. It 


would be practically impossible for us to carry out the broad and | 


humane policy of education and development that we have out- 
lined and propose to pursue. [Applause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. FINLEY rose. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. 
my time is too short. I want to call attention to some features 
of the bill. Criticism has been made of the franchise provision. 
if the provisions of the bill respecting franchises and sale of pub- 


This | 


We had decided to assert our | 


Does the gentleman think, then, after the | 
| pose of building railroads, telegraph lines, factories, and other 
| enterprises, and it will not go there unless the inducements are suffi- 
| cient. 
| much toward educating and elevating the people as any other 
War was inevitable; because it was the | 


The United States Government fully, deliberately, | 
| the provision for a legislature in the Philippines. 


The treaty had not been ratified when the | 
| secured throughout the archipelago and that fact shall have been 


| ization that 


| urgently requests the legislative feature. 


But Iam simply | 


I can not yield to the gentleman now; | 
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lic lands are subject to just criticism at all, it is because they are 
too rigid [applause on the Republican side]; franchises are granted 
under such restrictions and limitations that I am apprehensive 
that proper development will be seriously retarded. Every gafe- 
guard that could be devised has been thrown around the action of 
the Government in granting franchises and in disposing of public 
lands. Undue exploitation by speculators and syndicates is made 
impossible. The public domain is to be held for actual settlers. 

Mr. BARTLETT, The gentleman is referring to the House 
bill, and not to the Senate bill. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. » I think the Senate bill contains sypb- 
stantially the same provisions as the House bill on the question 
of franchises. While I am not a champion of corporate interests, 


| we all recognize the value of those agencies in the development 
| of a country, and under proper restrictions they are to be encour- 


aged. 


American capital is needed in the Philippines for the pur- 


Modern industrial and commercial institutions will do as 
agencies, and if we have made any mistake in the bill in these 
respects, it is In imposing too many restrictions upon them. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. If the gentleman will allow me, 
in view of what the gentleman has said, the Senate bill provides 


| that no corporation engaged in agriculture shall be a member of 


any other corporation. That would permit the formation by the 
same set of individuals of a thousand corporations under different 
names. The House bill provides that no member of a corpora- 
tion engaged in agriculture shall be a member of any other cor- 
poration. 

Mr. BARTLETT. That was the reason that I asked the ques- 
tion as I did of the gentleman. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. There is one very important feature of 
the House bill that is not contained in the Senate bill, and that is 
That I regard 
as one of the most important of all of the provisions of the bill, 
It provides that after general and complete peace shall have been 


certified to the President by the Commission he shall order a census 


| of the population to be taken, and after the completion of the 


census the Commission shall proceed to divide the Christian prov- 
inces into legislative districts and the electors of the several dis- 
tricts are authorized to choose members of a popular legislative 
assembly to sit at Manila. The upper branch of the legislature is 
to be composed of the Philippine Commission. No bill can be 


| enacted into a law except by the concurrence of the Commission. 


Until the legislature is established the Commission is authorized 


' . . . 
to continue to make laws for the archipelago. 


Mr. LITTLEFIELD. 
governor a veto power? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. 
practically in the Commission. 


Does the House bill give the territorial 


No; the bill places the veto power 
The governor is a member of the 


This is one of the most important provisions of the bill, and it 


strongest political organization in all the archipelago, an organ- 
has more influence in molding and controlling public 
sentiment than all other organizations combined, an organization 
that concedes that the inhabitants of the islands are not compe- 
tent for self-government, an organization that has stood by and 
is now standing by the United States Government in asserting Its 
authority and in pacifying the provinces. 

In addition to this, the Philippine Commission earnestly and 
Governor Taft has 
not missed an opportunity to impress upon Congress the vital 
importance of a popular Filipino legislative assembly, and I be- 
lieve he knows more about the requirements of those people than 
any other living American. [Applause.] We have sent him 
and his Commission there to restore order and to reorganize and 
reenergize 1.6 prostrate forces of the islands. His work has 
already far : ore than vindicated the wisdom of his selection. 
He has made no mistakes, but he still has a mighty work to ac- 
complish. We expect to hold him responsible for the success 0 
his policies, and this we can not justly do unless we give him the 
means he so earnestly recommends. Be 

In a very able article upon the situation in the Philippines, 
published in the Outlook on the 31st of May, Governor Taft said: 

We of the Commission are very earnest and sincere in our hope thats 
| least the provision for the election of the legislative assembly and o! the We 

delegates contained in the House bill shall be embodied in legisiation.._ 1 
| think that the Filipino people would accept this provision as the mos an 
bitable evidence of the desire of the United States that self goverile of 
should be given to the people in as large a measure as they Bre molding 
carrying iton. Danger from obstruction of the government by wit n hould 
supplies is avoided in a section of the House bill by a provision t of the year 
' the appropriation bill not be passed, appropriations equal to those of the. 














before shall become available without legislation. There are membersof the 
Senate Committee on the Philippines who believe that the step involved in 
the organization of a legislative assembly is too progressive and too radical. 
In this I think they are mistaken. It is quite possible that on the floor of the 
legislative assemb sly will be proclaimed = ctrines at variance with the policy 
of the United States, and that possibly, by some members, seditious on trea- | 
able speeches may be made; but, on th« wine le, I feel sure that the people 
ill re gard the legislative asse mbly as a welcome method by which they can 
take part in the government, and that there will be every disposition on the | 
nart of most of the members to work hi urmoniously with the other branch of 
the 1 lative department -_ with the Executiv It has been suggested | 
that por yssibly the le; gislative embly would selec t Aguinald », or Mabini, or 
yme other prominent femunee eae tae rv or organizer to represent it at Wash- 
neton, I do not think this is likely, but even if it were to happen, I should 
vot regard it as a dangerous result. I think it would be found that the pop- 
ssembly would in ‘lude many conservative men who would be in favor | 
of porting American sovere ignty in the islands and making the govern- 
men ‘it has e stablished firm and stable. A pr vision of this kind would de 
strov at once the suspicions of American good faith, and would largely satisfy 
+he desire for self-government of all but the comparatively few irreconc 
bles. A Pp ypular asse mbly would be a great educational school for the bet 
ter class of Filipinos in actual government. The weakness of the educate dl 
Filipino to-day is in their lack of practical knowledge as to how a popular 
g vern Le nt ought t to be run. They always resort to absolatis sm in practic al 
proble a government. The restrictions upon the suffrage contained in 
the munic ipal code, which are by reference made part of the House bill, 
‘ld secure a fairly intelligent body of representatives in the popular | 
hiv. 


| 














f D ypular legislative assembly will bring men together from 
all e prov inces to promote their common interests. It will have 
a powerful influence in building up a national spirit, and its edu- 

ative value will be incalculable. 

The assembly will probably propose some unwise measures, it 
will likely be the center of conflicting views and impracticable | 
schemes, but that is the best school for instruction in self-govern- 


ment. If it neither said nor did any foolish things there would | 


be no need for a Taft Commission in the islands at all. 

It is too much to expect that high standard of debate and delib- 
eration that characterizes the action of the American House of 
Representatives. [Laughter. ] 

Safeguards are thrown about so that it is impossible for a pop- 
ular a nee to do any serious harm if it were so disposed. It 
can pass no law without the concurrence of the Commission. 


Mr. L ITTLEFIELD. It also follows that the Commission can | 


not legislate without their consent. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. That is correct. The Commission can 
make no law without the concurrence of the assembly. 

rhe Commission understands that full well, and it understands 
the Filipino character and realizes the effect that this provision 
would have as a guaranty of good faith toward the people of the 
islands. The seeds of distrust have been industriously scattered by 
designing politicians there and perhaps here. 'The suspicious and 
credulous natives, whose only knowledge of the white man comes 
from their sad experience with the Spaniards, are easily induced 
to believe that the Americans are capable of imposing upon them 


systems of tyranny and oppression. Nothing will allay that dis- | 


trust and disabuse their minds of that suspicion so completely as 
a popular assembly which will afford them a voice in making 
— ir own laws. 

vddition to this the bill authorizes the insular government 
to grant homesteads and tracts of public lands to actual settlers 


free of cost in the hope of inducing a continually increasing num- | 


ber of natives to preempt and occupy farms. Homesteads are 
limited to about 40 acres each. A tract of 40 acres in those 
islands will yield more products than 160 acres of average land in 
this country. The bill also provides for the utilization of the mag- 
nificent forests in the archipelago under adequate safeguards for 
their preservation. A large share of the wealth of the islands is 
in the forests. The finest timber that can be found on the face 
of the earth abounds there. There are about 70,000,000 acres of 
land in the archipelago and only about 5,000,000 acres of it is in 
privateownership. Perhaps 45,000,000 acres are covered with for- 
est trees 8 thi it have great commercial value. Lack of railroads 
and highways has heretofore prevented the forests from being 
iol + exc 7 iting along the coast and the streams. 

Ac “eas 9 » and perfect system of mineral laws is contained in 
the bill. I doubt if a more admirable system of mining and min- 
eral laws can be found in any country—a system that is apparently 
we 1 adapted to conditions as they exist there, and with it all 
sufficient safeguards are provided to secure the resources of the 
islands against the undue exploitation of syndicates and specu- 
lators. Authority is granted the government to authorize cor- 
porations to purchase ‘and hold lands, but limitations are imposed 
that will prevent many of the abuses of corporate power that 
have been a source of embarrassment in this c ountry. 

A a em of coinage is provided in the House bill, putting the 
currency of the isl: ands upon the gold standard. The peso, con- 
taining abi ut the same quantity of silver as two American half 
, is to be coined and maintained upon a gold standard at 
value of fifty cents, and it will be the standard money of 


aol 


the 
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account. The peso is subdivided into 100 centavos, and an imple 
number of minor coins are to be issued. The transactions of the 
inhabitants as a rule are very small, and small coins are highly 
necessary for the daily use of the people 

The currency of the islands is now composed principally of Mex- 
ican dollars and Spanish pesos and is upon a silver basis, and the 
fluctuations are such that in all transactions, particularly tl 


the foreign trade of the islands is and will continue to be with 


| gold-standard countries, and even transactions with silver-stand- 


ard countries, in their final analysis, are resolved to the gold 
standard. Silver-standard countries are badly handicapped in 
foreign trade because of the fluctuations of silver. Every trans- 
action involves an element of speculation, and the dealer in e 

change must increase the cost enough to cover any possi ible loss 


| by fluctuation. This characterizes both buying and selling 


change, and it is sound and safe policy to base the currency of the 
islands upon the gold standard, and at the same time provide 
coins of such denomination and value as are familiar to t] 


pino mind. The peso is current there now, and it is worth, ap- 
proximately, 50 cents in gold, and this bill makes th value 
absolute; it stabilizes the peso. There will be no fluctuation. 


Abundant provision is made in the bill for the maintenance of 
the standard of the peso. No disturbances can occur, because 
the new system simply stabilizes the peso at what is now its ap- 
proximate value. 

There will be no readjustment of prices or wages, but trades 
people and laborers will be protected from loss by a fluctuating 
and unstable currency. It was my judgment originally that it 
would be better to extend the American system of coinage to the 
islands at once, but in view of the fact that it would result in a 
general readjustment of prices, entailing considerable loss to 
many who would not be informe dr ‘Spec ‘ting the effect of the new 
condition of things, and in view of the further fact that the temp- 
tation to counterfeit American silver dollars would be great, Iam 
fully persuaded that the system contained in the bill is decidedly 
preferable 


The se ar 


the main features of the bill. It supplements a1 


| amplifies and makes permanent the work the Commission ha 


admirably instituted. It contains a guaranty to the inhabitants 
of the islands of a large, if not a controlling, shar local gov- 


|} ernment. When peace shall have been esta blished, under the 


operation of this bill, there can be no doubt that enterprise will 
be set on foot, prosperity will come, and a condition of alth 
and comfort will be enjoyed by the inhabitants such as they |! 
never experienced in all the years of their existence. 
The enactment of this bill commits this Government 
manent policy. It is a necessary step in furtherance of the policy 
that has been inaugurated. At any time in the future, if th » peo- 
ple of this country should decide that it would be well to grant 
the inhabitants of the islands absolute independence, the meas- 
ure which we propose will in no way interfere with the accom- 
plishment of that purpose, but on the other hand its effect will 
| be to put them in a condition so they will be fit for independence. 
It is just such a measure as would be necessary if it were omr de- 
clared purpose to grant independence to the inhabitants of the 
| islands within the next decade. It lays the foundation for civil 
government according to the republican mode]; it initiates the 
people into the art of self-government and its influence must be 
educative and elevating. 

This Government has a great missionary work to perform. Its 
supreme duty is to administer the affairs of those islands for the 
benefit of the people thereof, to promote development in keeping 
with their capacity and along the line of their aspirations and 
traditions. Political, commercial, and social unity should be ac- 
complished, and when that is done the foundation will have been 
laid for independent self-government, and not before. 

it should be the highest concern of this Government to pre- 


to no per- 





vent the undue exploitation of the isk ud by sp ilsmet n, adven- 
turers, ree and speculators, for the lies the greatest d: 

ger. The labor question is one of the most serious a ge all the 
difficult problems that confront tis. The fruits of nature are so 


abundant that little exertion and sacrifice are required for sub- 
sistence. The climate is so mild that little in the way of clothing 
and shelteris demanded. The inhabitants of the islands have the 


weaknesses that are characteristic of tropical peoples. There is 
an absence of moral force, a lack of the rugged qu: ili ti of in- 
dustry, frugality, and integrity. They are not inc lined to work 


more than is necessary for ac omfort ible sabsister e, and while 
wages are nominally low, the labor cost of production there is 
greater than it is here. Already promoters of enterprises are 
clamoring fo r th e admission of Chinese labor, but Congress has 
firmly refused their demands. Lack.of labor will hold deveiop- 
ment in check somewhat, but it is better that growth be not too 
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precipitate. Material development should lead, but not outrun 
intellectual and political growth. 

Education will do much for the elevation of the people, but not 
everything. It must be supplemented by conditions that will ex- 
cite a spirit of emulation, of pride of country, and of ambition for | 
a better standard of life. 

Taking the situation as a whole, we may well congratulate our- 
selves upon the progress we have made in establishing peace and 
order in the islands. This Government is founded upon the idea 
that all just government obtains its power from the consent of the 
governed. That principle is as potent to-day as it was one hun- 
dred and twenty-five years ago, and itis being applied to the Philip- 
pines as fast as they emerge from the political nursery. They will 
have as full control of their affairs as they areabletocarry. The 
doctrinaire and the sentimentalist need have no qualms of con- 
science upon that subject. Time will vindicate the wisdom of the 
policy and the benevolence of the motives of the great men now 
engaged in establishing peace and government in the archipelago. 
[ Applause. ] 


The Trusts are Fattening on the Unrequited Toil of the Wage- 
earner and the Farmer. 


Since the Republican party came into power in 1897 relative real wages 
have constantly declined, until to-day a day’s wages will purchase less of the 
necessaries of life than at any time since 1896. 

It now requires more of the farmer's wheat and cotton to pay for his neces- 
saries than it did four years ago. 

A bill (H. R. 15109) to place all articles and commodities manufactured and 
controlled or produced in the United States by a trust or trusts on the free 
list, and to reduce the rate of duty on any article or commodity manufactured 
in the United States and sold in a foreign country more cheaply than in the 
United States. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOHN H. SMALL, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


=r 
aN 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 30, 1962. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11654) to promote the 
efticiency of the militia, and for other purposes 


Mr. SMALL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: **The prosperity of the workingman”’ is the 
slogan with which the Republican party attempted to conjure 
the voters of the great industrial communities during the last two 
political campaigns, and even now, when prices of the necessaries 
of life are at the highest point which has been reached in mors 
than a dozen years, Republican statesmen are telling the men who 
toil for their daily bread that they were never so prosperous in all 
their lives, and that they ought to be the happiest people on 
earth. 

In the campaign of 1900 ‘*‘ the full dinner pail *’ was the catch- 
word, and for some mysterious reason the workingman became 
enthused to such a point that he did not stop to think until after 
he had voted. Since election day he has taken time to do a little 
thinking. He has taken a look into that dinner pail and is aston- 
ished to find that it is not exactly full. He finds, too, that it is 
much more difficult to fill it now than it was five yearsago. He 
works harder and produces more than he ever did in his life, but 
he has less to eat and wear than he ever had. He does not quite 
understand why this is so, but he is becoming very much inter- 
ested and he is beginning to see things as they are. 

If these are such prosperous times for the workingman, will 
some of his good friends in the Republican party please explain 
how it is that such conditions exist as I shall presently show? 

Pennsylvania ought to be a good example of prosperity for the 
wage-earner. That State has grown rich under a protective tariff, 
and one of the excuses offered by the friends of protection for the 
enactment of high-tariff legislation is that it is to protect the 
workingman—to give him higher wages. 

The following table compiled from the report of the secretary 
of internal affairs of the State of Pennsylvania for the year 1900, 

shows how the wage-earner has fared in that State. This table 
shows the value of products produced by each employee and the 
percentage of this value of products which was paid to wage- 
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| earners in 830 manufacturing establishments for the years 1896 to 


1900, inclusive: 
Value of vaioe of 
products yo ucts 
per em- | paid to 


ployee. wage- 
earners, 


Year. 


Per cent 
1895 9% 26.6 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 





It will be observed from the figures in the table that in 1896 
each employee in these 830 establishments produced manufac- 
tured products to the value of $1,427.95, and that this value in- 
creased from year to year until in 1900 it was $1,894.11. In 1896 
26.6 per cent of the value of products per employes was paid in 
wages, and, notwithstanding the fact that each employee has pro- 
duced more and more each year, his share in this production has 
grown less and less each year, until in 1900 he received only 23 
per cent. 

Now, let us examine conditions in another great manufacturing 
State. The bureau of labor for the State of New York has ina 
recent report furnished facts that show conclusively that the 
workingmen of that great State have not shared in the wonder- 
ous prosperity that our Republican friends talk about so much. 
The following summary table presents the facts concerning the 
percentage of increase in the number of employees and the total 
amount of wages paid in certain industries in the State of New 
York from 1896 to 1899 for 3,112 establishments. 


- Pp Percent 
ler ercent- | age of in- 
. Poon age of in- | crease in 
Industries. | tablich- | Crease in| tota 
ments number of amountof 
“ ‘employees. wages 
paid 
| 
Stone and clay products atetinine srenita meiitl 197 | 11.5 8.2 
Metals, machinery,and apparatus. --....-- | 989 | 26.0 %).7 
WOME. ob ce oa tines xcakdaenacciecss 3389 14.3 | 10,4 
Leather, rubber, pearl, ete. .............-. 222 19.7 16.7 
Chemicals, oils, ete ---- 128 13.1 5.2 
Printing and allied trades ___............... 417 9.3 8.1 
Textiles ___.. AC Sa Sea ee 238 13.0 | 8.1 
Food, tobacco, and liquors -......-........... 347 17.5 11.1 
anes ase cel 190 7.8 2.1 


Building - - 


The figures in the table above, it seems to me, should satisfy 
anyone beyond all question that the workingman is not receiv- 
ing a proper share of the wealth that he produces. But let us 
bear further testimony. The bulletins issued by the Division of 
Manufactures in the Census Office furnish abundant evidence 

orroborative of the testimony of the bureau of labor for the 
Siute of New York. The following table, compiled from census 
bulletins, shows the percentage of increase in the number of wage- 
earners and total wages paid in the United States and in five 
manufacturing States during the decade from 1890 to 1900: 


Increase 
Increase Of) (> ¢ ¢ ota) 
wage heen 


earners. | paid 


Per cent. | Pt ent 
"oe 


ns ee 95.9 3 9 
te en ee dein dad, saad 41 24 
No 6d Sloat ble terete Vindinnk walle Se dean eke 11.2 10.9 
I NEES, te has ote diccgneiéeosh bie iiec eee anes 39 Ri 
New York 12.9 10,4 
28.7 26.1 


Pennsylvania 


It is here seen that the aggregate number of wage-earners em- 
ployed in all manufacturing and meclianical industries in the 
United States increased 25.2 per cent during the decade 1500 to 
1900, while the total wages paid to these employees increased 
only 23.2 per cent. In the great State of Illinois the number ol 
wage-earners increased 41 per cent, while the total wages pal 
increased only 34per cent. In New Jersey, the home of thie trusts, 
wage-earners increased 39 per cent, but the total wages paid in- 
creased only 32.7 per cent. And so, in all the great manulactur- 
ing States shown above, the amount paid in wages has not kept 
pace with the increased number of wage-earners. 

But the figures of the Census Office make a still stronger show- 
ing to support the assertion that the workingman is not obtaining 
an equitable share of the fruits of his toil. The following table 
shows the percentage of the total value of products paid to wast 

‘earners in the United States and in certain States in 1890 and 
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1900 and the percentage of decrease in the wage-earners’ share of | 6 per cent greater in 1900 than in 1890, 31 per cent greater in 1900 


the values they created: 








| | 
Percentage of to- [Percentage 
tal value of prod- jof decrease 
ucts paid to in wage- 


wage-earners. | earners’ 
———t ere of 
| product 
values 
1800. | 1900. from 1890 
to 1900, 
. aa el 
The United States ...---.--- weee weccwn ces ecceee =? 78 11.9 
TIinOiS - - 22 oon nee ener nn <n ne enn en ecee enna nnn a. 4 | 2.3 =o 
Indiana. ..-..---------+-------+--++---- wa neanen- 18.8 | 17.7 5.9 
Massachusetts -..... ---.-------------++--------- | 23.2 | 22.5 3 
NOW JCPSOY oc-ccc cece cence cence cccens sencnens 23. 4 | 18 23.8 
Now OOF Macnstas covise a dnses bb were neteve csencnes 21.7 18.8 13.4 
ain. eae ee be cee ie ae DD | 18.6 7 
Ohio . ...----.---<+e-e j ’ 7 
Pennsylvania ......-------------------------- : 19.8 18. 1 8.6 
Rhode Island. .....-.s00- ------02-000--20--2-0- 23.3 2.3 4.3 


The above table shows that in 1890 the wage-earners of the 
United States received in wages 20.2 per cent of the value of all 
the manufactured products for that year, while in the year 1900 
they received in wages only 17.8 per cent of the product value. 
Or. in other words, the wage-earner’s share of the wealth that 
he created has been diminished year by year until now he is re- 
ceiving nearly 12 per cent less than he did ten years ago. And 
taking up the States shown in the table above, one by one, we 
find that the wage-earner’s share of the product values during 
this decade has decreased 2.5 per cent in Illinois, 5.9 per cent in 
Indiana, 3 per cent in Massachusetts, 23.8 per cent in New Jersey, 
13.4 per cent in New York, 7 per cent in Ohio, 8.6 per cent in 
Pennsylvania, and 4.3 per cent in Rhode Island. 

Our Republican friends tell us that the average earnings of 
the workingman have gradually increased from year to year un- 
til they are now higher than ever before. This bare statement is 
liable seriously to mislead the unthinking. 

President John Mitchell, of the United Mine Workers of 
America, in his excellent address to the public, on June 22, not 
only presented all kinds of facts and reasons why the railroad coal 
barons can well afford to pay higher wages to miners, but he 
stated one fact which applies to all wage-earners, and which un- 
doubtedly is the cause of many of the strikes now disturbing in- 
dustry. 

After quoting figures showing that the average wages of miners 
are only $1.42 a day, and that miners are employed less than two 
hundred daysin a year, and therefore earn annually less than $300, 
President Mitchell says: 

Such pay may supply a living on a par with some classes of European la- 
borers, but who will say that it is sufficient to support American citizens or 
educate and properly maintain their families? e it is that a 10 per cent 
increase in wages was granted by the coal operators as a strike concession 
two years ago, but it is also true that a large portion of that 10 per cent was 
paid back to the companies to buy the suppression of an old powder griev- 
ance. Moreover, according to reliable commercial agencies, the cost of liv- 
ing has increased, particularly in the purchase of food stuffs, from 3 to 40 
per cent, so that the purchasing power of a miner's wages is less than before 
the strike of 1900. 

The Pennsylvania report already referred to shows that the av- 
erage daily earnings of the wage-earners employed in 830 estab- 
lishments was $1.41 in 1896 and $1.52 in 1900, or an increase of 
7.8 per cent. We will grant that this is true, but let us see what 


$1.41 would buy in 1896 as compared with what $1.52 would buy 
in 1900, 


R. G. Dun & Co. (and I think they are everywhere considered | 


careful and honest in their statements), are publishing in Dun’s 


Review from month to month the cost of a year’s supplies for a 
single individual, 
Rey iew show the average prices at the different days mentioned 
of 350 articles of consumption, with due allowance for the relative 
importance of each: 


1890, 1900, 1902, 








1897, 
Jan.1. | Julyl. | Jan.1. | May 1. 
Breadstuffs 060+ cehiieeaidie ai | $13,765 | $10,587 | $13,254 $19,954 
Meats anes oqunnubanlaat= eee | 7,630! 7,590| 7,258] 10,968 
Dairy and gardem ...........ccccsaseces | 12675 | 8714] 13,702) 14,737 
TA 000 - -cnncccnesashnoscingat siibaanes 9,935 | 7,887} 9,200} 8, 742 
Metal ~T tntnsss snes enewenseenensene | 14,845 13,808 | 17,484) 15,527 
Miscellany utter eee eeees | 16,240) 11,642) 18,085 | 15, 702 
MCOLMANCOUS. . . see apuauanseawadiiceecs | 15,111 | 12,286 | 16,312) 16,65 
Total q... ..04‘acpusaceiieeas eens | 90,191 | 72,455 95,295 | 102,289 
~ | | | 


ID her these figures it will be seen that in 1896, when the Penn- 
re vanis workingmam was receiving $1.41 a day, he had to work 
lee has i ays to pay for a year’s supplies. While in 1902, assum- 
aa iat his wages were the same as in 1900, or $1.52 per day, he 
as required to work sixty-seven days for his year’s supplies. 
teferring to Dun’s figures, it isseen that the cost of living was 


The following index figures taken from Dun’s | 


than in 1897, and 41 per cent greater in May, 1902, than in 1897. 


- | According to these and previous statistics from Dun’s Review, 


the cost of living on May 1, 1902, was greater than ever before 


recorded. 


The 10 per cent increase given the miners was not one-third 
enough to compensate them for the increased cost of living up to 
1890. Since then the cost of living has increased 7} per cent more 
and the miners are wondering what is wrong with their wages. 
When they saw that the trust increased the cost of coal in 1901 
more than 31 per cent over the price of 1890, they said, ‘‘ We will 
ask for higher wages and stop work if we don’t get them.” 

The poorly paid silk weavers of Paterson, the street-car men of 


| Rhode Island, and many wage earners in other industries have 





been driven to ask for higher wages by the same unseen force 
which has quietly been at work reducing wages. It should be 
remembered that the real wages of labor are goods and not dol- 
lars. Men do not eat or wear money; they have to exchange their 
money wages for goods before they can tell whether wages are 
high or low. As the trusts have advanced prices more than 40 
per cent since 1897, the trusts have virtually reduced wages more 
than 30 per cent. 

It is not of so much consequence what a man receives for his 
labor in dollars and cents as it is in what he receives in the neces- 
saries of life. It matters not whether a workingman receives $1 


| per day or $2 per day if it requires all he earns, whether it be $1 


or $2, to purchase the necessaries of life. As a simple proposition 
of bookkeeping, it makes no difference to him whether he receives 
in a year $500 for his labor arid expends $500 for his living or 
whether he receives $1,000 for his labor and expends $1,000 for no 
better living than he bought with $500. The fact is that his real 
wages consist of what he can buy with the money he receives as 
wages. - 

It is a fact that can not be controverted that all the necessaries 
of life have gradually risen in price, and that this advance in the 
prices of necessities is greater than any advance in wages paid 
the workingman either in rates or in earnings. 

The fact that real wages were higher in 1897 than in 1899 was 
shown in achart exhibited at the Pan-American Exposition. The 
following diagram is practically a copy of this chart from 1890 
to 1898. From 1898 to 1899 it is based upon labor department 
figures. From 1900 to 1902 it is based upon Dun’s monthly sum- 
mary of relative prices and upon the assumption that money 
wages rose as fast from 1900 to 1902 as from 1898 to 1900: 


Diagram showing relative money and real wages. 


{Drawn from charts of the Department of Labor exhibited at the Pan- 
American Exposition and (since 1900) from Dun’s “index numbers” of 
— based upon supposition that money wages rose as much from 1900 to 
902 as from 1898 to 1900.) 
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The table published by the Department of Labor in connec- 
tion with the diagram shows that the minimum relative real wages 
were reached about 1865. From that date the purchasing power of 
a day’s work at prevailing rates of wages gradually increased, with 
now and then slight decreases, until the maximum was reached 
in 1897. Orin other words a day’s work at the prevailing rate 
of pay was worth more to the wage-earner from 1893 to 1897 than 
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it ever was before, and, what is most significant of all, in the 
face of the extravagant statements that are being made in Repub- 
lican newspapers and by Republican statesmen, it was higher 
then than it has ever been since. 

Beginning with the administration of Mr. McKinley in 1897 
relative real wages were 202.3, and they have come down every 
year since. 

But the figures of the Department cof Labor show a rise of only 
20 per cent in prices from 1897 to 1900, while Dun’s figures, which 
include many more commodities, show a rise of 31 per cent from 
July, 1897, to January, 1900. Again, the Department of Labor 
figures show a decline in prices from 1890 to 1900, while Dun’s 
show a rise of 6 per cent from 1890 to 1900. Again, the Depart- 
ment of Labor figures show an increase of about 4 per cent in 
money wages from 1890 to 1900, while the census figures, which 


| cent there in 1901, while the rose here about as much. 


include all manufacturing industries, instead of only a few occu- 


pations in a dozen cities, show a decline of 14 per cent in money 
res from 1890 to 1900. 
, then, a similar chart should be constructed upon the figures 
the United States census and of Dun’s Index Numbers it 
1 
si 





e 
ol 


would show relative money wages 14 per cent lower than in 1890 


and relative real wages 7 per cent lower in 1900 than in 1890. It 
is practically certain that the advance in money wages since 1890 
has not kept pace with the advance in prices, and that real wages 
are now even lower than in 1900. 

Stated plainly, the statistics, no matter from what source gath- 


ered, indicate that while our wage-earners may receive a few 
more dollars now than they received in 1890 or 1897, yet when 
measured in what the dollars will buy—bushels, pounds, gallons, 
yards, etc.—the wage-earner is now but little, if any, better off 


than in 1890 and not nearly as well off as he was in 1897. 

If, as most trust promoters and defenders proclaim, trusts 
cheapen production and lower prices, the c 
lower now instead of higher than ever before. Itisrather unfortu- 
nate for the trusts and their friends that the great rise in prices 





should correspond exactly with the great growth of trusts. Cen- 
sus Bulletin No. 122 contains information concerning 183 ‘* in- 


dustrial combinations ”’ 
607.539.200. over $3.000.000.000 of which 
these 183 trusts 63 
79 in 1899, and 13 in 1900 prior to June 30. More than half of 
all were chartered between January 1, 1899 and June 30, 1900. 
Nearly half of these trusts were formed during 1899, the year of 


has been issued. 


the greatest advance in prices. The index number for prices, 
which stood at 80,423 on January 1, 1899, rose to 95,295 on Janu- 


Ta 


ary 1, 1900, and prices have still further advanced. 

These facts should silence forever the claims that trusts justify 
their existence by the lower prices which they give us. Trusts 
may, and probably do, lower the cost of production; but this isa 
very different thing from lower prices to consumers. 

It is undoubtedly true that these trusts are selling their products 
to foreigners at unusually low prices. They are, however, pro- 
tected in our markets by tariff duties averaging, on manufac- 
tured goods, including prohibitive duties, about 75 per cent. The 
trusts, seeing that we have put this high-tariff wall around our- 
selves, and presuming that we therefore prefer dear goods, have 
decided to mark up prices to us to the highest possible notch. 
Often they charge us 50 to 100 per cent more than they charge 
foreigners for the same goods. 

The census statistics of manufactures also show that the aver- 
age value of each wage-earner’s product increased from $2,284 in 
1890 to $2,456 in 1900. Why, we may ask, should wages go down 
12 
gone up 11 per cent, and when the cost of living has increased 6 
per cent? Are these some of the “ blessings” of trusts and the 
signs of permanent prosperity? The fact that the census figures 
for 1890 and 1900 were made on a slightly different basis may 
change these percentages somewhat, but not enough to change 
the general results materially. 

Again, apparently, the 1900 wage-earner got in wages less than 
one-fifth of the value of his product. Deducting, however, the 
cost of materials used and salaries and miscellaneous expenses, 
and making allowance for interest on capital, depreciation of 


plant, and cost of selling the products, the difference between the | 


wages of each earner and the value of his product is greatly re- 
duced, though it is probably still very great. As the wage-earners 


constitute the great bulk of consumers, it is evident that if wages | 


and prices get so far apart that the wage-earners can not, with 
their wages, buy back more than half of their product, a great 
surplus of goods will soon be created. This surplus must be sold 
at greatly reduced prices, such as rule during times of so-called 
‘‘business depression.’’ Perhaps the Napoleons of industry in 
charge of our protected trusts will succeed in upsetting the old 
and apparently natural order which shall contain only prosperity, 
unalloyed, unadulterated, and everlasting. We shall see. 

It is worth while to note that Sauerbeck’s “index ” tables show 
that in December, 1901, prices in England were only 16 per cent 


per cent when the value of each wage-earner’s product has | 
| of prices has been in favor of the farmer or not. 


| close up mills, because they are now selling their products in f; 
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higher than they were in July, 1896, and that they declined 5 per 
3 ) England 
England’s trusts are unprotected 
The table of 


has few trusts; we have many. 
by tariff duties, ours revel in high protection. 
prices tells the rest of the story. 

Naturally it first occurs to dissatisfied wage-earners to strike 
to have their wages catch up with trust prices. But there js 
another and more certain way of raising wages. It involves no 
loss of time, no riots, no bloodshed, no payments to strikers. yo 
hunger and starvation. 

We have seen that actual wages go down when prices go up. 
It follows that when prices go down wages will goup. The trusts 
can put prices up in this country because they are protected by 
high tariff duties which keep out foreign competition. Take 
away these duties and prices here must come down to about the 
foreign level. To take off tariff duties will not hurt the trusts and 


| eign markets at prices often 50 per cent below those charged at 


home. 

Instead of closing up mills and throwing labor out of employ- 
ment, no tariff and lower prices will increase the sales of iryst 
goods and, increasing the output, cause a greater demand for 
labor. Thus not only will the removal of duties raise actual 
wages by lowering prices, but it will raise money wages as well. 


| for it is only a demand for labor that can result in permanently 


| higher 


st of living should be | 


having a total authorized capital of $3,- | 
Of 
were formed prior to 1897, 7 in 1897, 20 in 1898, | 





| 
| 


| 


| 1897 $48.04 and in 1901 $55.34. 


l wages. High trust prices mean restricted production. 
less demand for labor, and, in the end, lower wages. Thus the 
excessively high trust prices of the last few years are surely lay- 
ing the foundations for strikes and hard times. It can not he 
otherwise. As you sow, so shall you reap. High prices would 
probably have caused hard times before now but that we have 
had many years of good crops, while foreign countries have had 
poor crops. Even good crops can not much longer keep prosper- 
ity for the trusts and for certain farmers, and they are the only 
ones who have really enjoyed prosperity during the last three 
years. The Eastern farmers and mechanics and laborers are en- 
joying only imaginary prosperity, and many of them not even that. 

Now, there is another class of people whom Republican states- 
men have been attempting to persuade that they are exceedingly 
prosperous. That class of people that creates more of the wealth 
of this country than all other classes combined, that class of our 
people which toils from sun to sun, that class of our people that 
lives away from the cities and populous centers, that class of our 
people that is too busy to devote much time to politics and the 
affairs of politicians, that class of our people upon whom all other 
classes depend—the farmers of this country—are being told and 
have been told during all these years of Republican rule that they 
never were so prosperous in all their lives. 

They are going to be told again this year upon every stump in 
the land that they are in better condition than they have ever been 
in their lives and that such good condition is all on account of the 
beneficent legislation of the Republican party, and that if that 
party is not continued in power the farmer will soon be a pauper 
and his farm a howling wilderness. But let us see whether the 
farmer is so prosperous or not. Let us make some figures and let 
them speak as to the truthfulness of the assertion that the farmer 
is receiving more for his products than he has received for years 
and years before. 

We will compare the year 1897, the first year of a Republican 
Administration, with the year 1901, also under the same Repub- 
lican Administration, and not a day intervening in which the 
Republican party was not in full control of the Government. |! 
say let us compare these two years and see whether the tendency 
If they have 
been, and any political party is entitled to credit for it, that credit 
is due the Republican party. If these years have not been years 
of prosperity, then the Republican party is responsible if any 
party is responsible. es 

We will take a list of articles the wholesale prices of which are 
published by the Government and see what these articles were 
worth in 1897 and what the same articles were worth in 1901. 
We will include in our list salt, sugar, spool cotton, sole leather, 
bleached sheetings, dress goods, kerosene oil, axes, barb d wire, 
nails, shovels, and other things which the farmer needs and must 
have. The bill of goods above alluded to cost at wholesale 1 
If we add to these wholesale 
] pl ice 


Tl. 
La 


prices 334 per cent for retailers’ profits (and this is an e 
ingly small addition for such profits), we find that the reta! 
of this bill of goods in 1897 is $57.39 and that the identi al al 
cles in 1901 cost $73.79, or an increase of 28.2 per cent. : - 

If a Western farmer purchased this bill in 1897 and sold —— 


to pay for it, it required 72 bushels of wheat, and when he boug 


| the same goods in 1901 he had to sell 102 bushels of wheat to pay 


the bill. The cotton farmer of the South who bought a bill ol 
goods like this in 1897 was required to sell 802 pounds of cotvon 
to pay the bill, while in 1901 he had to sell 855 pounds — ~ 
Had it not been that the Almighty, in His wise provicen": 











withheld the proper proportion of sunshine and rain during the 
year 1900, and thus reduced the production of cotton, the cotton 
farmer would have found himself in practically the same situa- 
tion as regards the quantity of his product necessary to purchase 
the necessaries as the wheat farmer. 

The following table shows the average wholesale price of the 
articles mentioned therein for the years 1897 and 1901, and the 
percentage of increase from 1897 to 1901: 


Price 








| Price Percent- 
Articles. | in in age of 
1897 1991. | increase. 
Wine GHIE.. -dcctetie testes cwebneenescnescne code barrel._| $0.62 | $0.86 38.7 
Granulated sugar..............-. waa tiorie pound 04 0 | 11.1 
Grain bags Se oo sdentsneinel. sae © «Be 7.4 
Wool shawls Dall inated wi denied eoantinavknaenie do....| 4.10 | 4.90 19.5 
Dngerth os now rapage bencudsocnuen dance | . O44 . 05 11.1 
enn snnc deca ccenwenewcnenain do 0 | OF 16.7 
Clay worsted (men’s a | 91 19.7 
A Rn oan bennnbaceve cccarsaucnl do....| .2% | .® 33.3 
Bar irom .....-------------------+---------- pound | Ot 2s 01 fl 63.6 
Barb wire. .....-.---- saute 100 pounds..| 1.80 3.08} | 68.6 
Wire nails dnb enevedoscenssens keg..| 1.48) | 2 564 | 66 
Shove CRM ncccce ccesccdecnccwesess each - 66 .76 15.2 
Cost. .6s wiacade caer anteainibipae es .. barrel .%5 1.02 | 36 
rm » doors (white pine) ....... ‘ adwonsacly )aae 1,89 133.3 
a tn icin menbiebarinondnaesd gallon..| .38 64 |) 98.9 
v ndOW GUM o.oo -cccoce-coss-s Re as BO sq. ft-.| 220 | 4.13 | 87.7 
Ash bedr com furniture beeuvnceacee onions set..) 8.75 | 11.25 28.6 
an ble knives and forks -........-.-. gross..| 5.00 6.50 | 30 
Manila rope pound -06 al | 83.3 
The above figures speak more forcibly than words. It is of 


peculiar interest to note that the increase in price of bar iron 
during this period of four years was 63.6 per cent. This table is 
more suggestive when we consider the fact that bar iron enters 
oy o every machine and implement which the farmer is compelled 
ti to produce his crops, and I assume that no one will ander- 
take 6 to say that all of these utensils have not increased in sub- 
stantially the same proportion as the iron from which they were 
made. The popularity of wire nails has, to a certain extent, 
driven cut nails out of use, and the nail trust, taking advantage 
of this fact, has seen fit to increase the price of wire nails during 
the four years under consideration 66 per cent, but the price of 
cut nails, the kind of nails getting out of use, have not increase: 

atsogreatarate. This table might have been extended toinclude 

And such is the prosperity that has come to the farmer. Year 
by year it takes more and more of his products to buy the neces- 
saries of life. He either has less money or he has less of the 
necessaries of life. But in order that the condition of the farmer 
may be shown in a way so simple that there can be no misunder- 
standing it, we will take the two staple articles of cotton and 
wheat and see how the relative prices of these two staples com- 
pare with the relative prices of staple articles which the farmer 
must purchase. 

The relative price of cotton for the year 1901, as based upon the 
average price for the ten years from 1890 to 1899, was 111.1, and 
the relative price of wheat for that year was 95.7 Now let us 
compare these prices with the relative prices of the necessaries 
which the farmer bought. The relative price of salt in 1901 was 
121.6; that of barb wire was 120.2; that of nail® was 112.5; that 
of tin, from which the roof for his house and the utensils for his 
kitchen were made, was 132.7; that of building material was 116.7. 

This is the Republican prosperity for the workingman and the 
farmer. The workingman is paid 8 per cent more “for his labor 
and charged 26 per cent more for the necessaries of life. The 
farmer is paid less for his wheat, 6 per cent more for his cotton, 
and charged 28} per cent more for what he has to buy. 


The Hill Bill—lt Increases Subsidiary Coinage, but Contracts the Volume of 
Legal-Tender Money—The Quantitative Theory of Money. 


SPEECH 
OF 
FRANCIS G. NEWLANDS, 
OF NEVADA, 
IN THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 19, 1902. 


HON. 






_ The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
DR g under consideration the bill (H. R. 11353) making appropriations for 
a ent and contingent expenses of the Indian Dey] vartment and f ful- 


j ng treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes for the fiscal year ending 
June £0, 1908, and for other purposes— 


Mr. NEWLANDS said: 

Mr. CHarrMAN: After the humorous and fecetious debate which 
has taken place upon the German incident, I presume I can hardly 
expect to obtain the attention of the committee on a serious ques- 
Hon, The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. HiLx], in a debate 
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involving the operations of the Government for the benefit of the 
Indians, has seen fit to present to the consideration of the House 
a bill recently reported by the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures involving a radical change in the currency of this 
country. Entertaining as I do views regarding the financial 
question diametrically opposed to his, I feel that it is incumbent 
upon me to accept his chailenge and to refute, so far as I can, his 
reasoning. 

The bill which has been reported by the Committee on Coinage 
first provides for the additional coinage of subsidiary coin; but 
that is merely a pretext for a radical change in our currency, for 
the bill then goes on to provide also that gold shall be given by 


the Treasurer of the United States in exchange for silver. Thus 
it is a process to make nearly $600,000,000 of silver represent 
merely promises to pay gold, just as paper promises, paper cur- 


rency issued by the Government, would represent 
to pay. 

Now, I approve the recommendation of the committee so far 
as the increase of the subsidiary coin is concerned. It is evident 
that there is not sufficient subsidiary coinage in the country, only 
$92,000,000, I believe. The gentleman from connecticut [Mr. 
HrLxi] has shown that that is far below the average of subsidiary 
coinage in all European countries, and he estimates that the 
sidiary coinage of the country could safely be 
present time, and then we would only meet th 
of the country for fractional coin. 


imply a promise 


sub- 
doubled at the 
» existing demands 


THE QUANTITATIVE THEORY, 
I am glad to know that so far as the fractional c ‘urrenc} is con- 
cerned the gentleman from Connecticut believes in the quantitative 
theory of money, for he insists upon it that there isa demand for 
what? For more fractional coins; and, so far as the fractional 
currency is concerned, he admits that mere quality will not do, but 
that quantity is essential; that as the population and wealth and 
industries of the country increase there must be a corresponding 
increase in the fractional currency of the country. His logic 
would be complete if he would go further and admit that this 
principle applies also to the entire volume of money; that as popu- 
lation and wealth increase, as the exchange of products and of 
property increases, there must be a corresponding increase in the 
number of units of the medium of exchange, and that for the 
purpose of moving these values in the exchanges of the country 
more units of money are required, just as more horses, more 
wagons, more cars are required for moving the products and ex- 
changes between individuals and communities. But, while the 
gentleman from Connecticut admits the quantitative theory so far 
as the subsidiary coinage is concerned—— 
Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman from Nevada allow me 


an in- 
terruption? 
Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 
Mr. HILL. Labsolutely deny the quantitative theory. I ad- 
mit what the gentleman has stated,that we need money as we 


need horses, carts, and wagons, as a matter of convenience, to 
move property, but the number of horses, cars, and wagons re- 
quired to move the property has no relation to the value of the 
property which is moved. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Can the gentleman from Connecticut name 
a single political economist that does not indorse the quantitative 
theory? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Except the modern economists, under the 
inspiration of Wall street. 

A Memeer. And the gentieman from Conne 
ter. | 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The gentleman admits that more horses, 
wagons, and cars are required to meet the increased demand of 
business, to meet the exchange of products, but he denies that 
the number of horses, wagons, or cars has any relation to the 
value of the property moved. In other words, we could destroy 
all the horses and mules, all the wagons and carts, all the rail- 
road locomotives and cars that exist to-day, so as to prevent ab- 
solutely the moving of the grain and corn grown on the farm, 
the textile and iron and steel fabrics produced at the factory, and 
yet, according to the statement of the gentleman, the value of all 
these things, as well as of the farms and factories that produce 
them, would not be affected by the total stagnation of transpor- 
tation. According to his contention, England's merchant marine, 
by which her goods are moved <o distant purchasers, could be de- 
stroyed without affecting the value of her products or property. 
Indeed, the transportation machinery of the commerce of the world 
could be destroyed without affecting the values of the articles of 
commerce, or indeed of anything else. I shall not follow further 
an argument which can be so easily reduced to an absurdity. but 
shall content myself with adding that money is the railroad car 
that transfers ownership and value, and that any destruction or 
contraction of its volume will affect values just as the destruction 
or contraction of the machinery of commercial transportation 


ticut. | Laugh- 
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would affect them. The one paralyzes exchange just as the other 
paralyzes transportation. 


But I was saying that while in words the gentleman denies the | 
| want silver ever to be the ultimate money of redemption for 


quantitative theory of money, in effect he admits it so far as the 
subsidiary coinage is concerned. He denies it so far as the ulti- 
mate and entire volume of money is concerned—the legal-tender 
money of the country—but he admits that more fractional coin is 
needed; that business requires it. Quantity, therefore, is essen- 
tial as to a part of the money volume. It must, therefore, be 
essential as to the whole. Now, this very bill which proposes an 
enlargement of fractional currency involves a contraction of the 
legal-tender money. 


What is the legal-tender money of this | 


country? Gold, of which we have abort $1,100,000,000; green- | 
backs, of which we have over $300,000,000, and silver, of which | 


we have about $600,000,000. The other so-called, but miscalled, 
money of our country is bank notes aggregating $300,000,000, 
stated in the Treasury reports as money, but really not money, 
mere promises to pay money, having no legal-tender quality, and 
not capable of being used as a part of the revenues of banks. 


We have, then, a total money volume, including the bank notes, | 


of about $2,400,000,000; in gold, one-half of that, eleven hundred 
millions, and in silver, about one-quarter of that, six hundred 
millions; and it is proposed for this six hundred millions that the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall be 
for silver. 

BILL MEANS RETIREMENT OF SILVER OR ENDLESS CHAIN, 

I have no doubt that the gentleman will say that silver will not 
all be redeemed, but in viewing legislation we must have the 
powers given by the law under consideration, and we must as- 
sume that the law will be carried into operation and that every 
power given in it will be exercised. This act gives the Secretary 
of the Treasury the power to exchange gold for silver. Now, 
where will he get the gold? He will get it from the country at 
large, of course. 

He will get it in the receipts of the Treasury by the sale of 
bonds. This gold will not come from some secret mine. It will 
not come from abroad. It will come from this country; and the 
$600,000,000 of gold that can be used in exchange for this silver 
will not be an increase of the money of this country. It will sim- 
ply constitute a part of the existing stock. Six hundred million 


authorized to exchange gold | 


dollars, then, of silver for which gold is exchanged will either lie | 


in the Treasury or will be paid out in the course of the expendi- 
tures of the Treasury. It will be in the power of the Secretary 
of the Treasury or the Government to keep it all there. It will 
be in their power to pay it out and then redeem it over and over 
again in gold, thus creating the ‘endless chain’’ of which we 
complained regarding the greenbacks. And then, doubtless there 
will be a demand for the absolute retirement of silver, just as 
there has been in the case of greenbacks. And a bill will then be 
offered providing for selling our silver as old junk, dumping it 
upon the markets of the world. 

So, gentlemen, you will have to assume that in the ultimate 
reach and finish of this act there will be enough gold to take the 
place of silver for which gold is exchanged; and not only that, 
but that there will also be enough additional gold to keep pace 
with the increased demands of the population and business of 


this country. 
THE GOLD SUPPLY. 


Now where are we toget the gold? The gentleman alludes to 
the fact that the gold production has tremendously increased 
within the last six or seven years. Thatistrue. In one year it 
reached nearly $300,000,000. Fora period of twenty years or so— 
from 1873 on—the production was about one hundred millions 
annually. It has of late years been greatly increased, and this 
has saved the country from the effects of the Republican policy of 


| gold known in the history of the last half century. 


contraction, for it is this tremendously increased production of | 
gold that has supplied the reasonable enmargement of the money | 
volume of this country absolutely demanded by the increase of | 


its population and wealth. Does the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut know how much of the gold production of the world in 1896 
has been absorbed by this country? 

Mr. HILL. I assume that we have this burden now, and I ask 
the gentleman if there is any difference in governmental opera- 
tion whether the Government pays out a dollar in gold for ¢ 
greenback, or whether it takes in a dollar in silver in lieu of gold 
which would otherwise be paid for customs? The gentleman is 
arguing upon the supposition that we have not this burden. Yet 
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system, which involves the use of silver as ultimate money of 
redemption, is of great benefit to the country. % 

Mr. HILL. That is just the difference between us. I do not 
Government bonds or other Government obligations under a gold- 
standard system. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Now, then, I understand exactly what the 
gentleman wants. He is intent upon the policy of contraction, 
which the Republican party has pursued uniformly since 1873, 
and the disastrous effects of which have only been averted by the 
liberality of nature and the industry of man in the increase of 
the gold supply. [Applause. | 

FINANCIAL HISTORY OF REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


Let me refer the gentleman to the history of his party in this 
connection. At the close of the civil war we had no specie in 
this country. The reports of the Secretary of the Treasury show 
that there was only $25,000,000 of gold and silver in the country 
at that time, and this condition of things existed until long after 
the civil war. We had issued many hundred million dollars of 
greenbacks, which constituted the currency of the North. with 
her 23,000,000 people. By the surrender at Appomattox we added 
13,000,000 to our population—13,000,000 of people in the South 
without a currency. Their paper currency fell with the Confed- 
eracy and was worthless. They had a salubrious climate and a 
fertile soil. Their country abounded in every natural resource, 
but they lacked money, and this lack paralyzed exchanges of prop- 
erty and products. Ata time, therefore, when the currency of 
the North—barely sufficient for its needs—was compelled to do 
duty over the restored South also; when a currency previously 
needed for the business of 23,000,000 people was suddenly called 
upon to meet the business requirements of 36,000,000 people, what 
did the Republican party do? 

It commenced to retire the greenbacks, to destroy them by fire 
as they came into the Treasury of the United States, and it pre- 
vented the only natural and proper increase of the specie of this 
country which at that time was possible by passing an act pre- 
venting the coinage of silver, the product of our mines. And 
recollect that this was at the period of the lowest production of 
The world’s 
production of gold was then only $100,000,000 annually, hardly 
sufficient to meet the demands of science, to meet the demands of 
the arts, to meet the demands of dentistry: and yet at that time 
the Republican party not only prevented the coinage of silver. 
which stood on a par with gold at that time throughout the civilized 
world, not only checked the use of a metal of which the country 
was the greatest producer, and of whose monetary use it stood in 
greatest need, but it also started in to destroy the existing paper 
money then in existence. Ata time when the population of the 
country was nearly doubled it sought to halve the currency of 
the country. 

FRANCE’S WISDOM. 

Compare the wisdom of France after the Franco-German war, 
a few years later, with the idiocy of our Government after our 
civil war. France had to surrender to Germany about a billion 
of dollars, if my recollection is right. and the universal judgment 
was that this meant disaster to France; that the surrender of so 


| much value by France to Germany meant a diminution in her 
| money volume, a paralysis of her business, and a decrease of her 


exchanges. What did France do at that time? She realized that 
it was essential to maintain her money volume by some act of 
legislation, and she immediately put out a large amount of paper 
money, and this, taking the place of the gold which was given to 


| Germany, sustained values, and France moved along with dignity 
| and strength and power, and at the end of five years was in a 
| stronger position than Germany herself. 


She did not retire her money as a result of war, she issued 
more; she welcomed the product of the gold and silver mines o! 
the world without discrimination; she gradually backed her 
paper money, dollar for dollar, by specie, gold and silver, while 
we, having largely increased our population, and being subjected 
to this additional strain upon our money volume, sought to reduce 
it, and instead of seeking to back our paper money dollar for 


| dollar by resorting to the mines of the world. both gold and silver 


the fact is that as long as the silver dollar is full legal tender and | 
is receivable for customs we have the burden, and there is no | 


difference between taking in silver for customs at one door in lieu 
of gold and paying out gold for a greenback at the other. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Then, if there is no difference, why make | 


I deny that there is any “‘ burden”’ arising out of 


any change? rat 
On the contrary, I claim that the existing 


our present system. 


| 
| 


| 


we closed our silver mines, denied our people access to them for 
the increase of their money volume, and sought to reduce the 
amount of our legal-tender paper money. 

TWO FINANCIAL CYCLONES. 


And so we passed through a financial cyclone from 1873 to 1575, 
during which time the property of the energetic and industrious, 
the real builders of the country, was swept into the coffers of the 


| money lenders. 


If you will look at the financial history of this country for the 
past fifty years you will find that there have been two periods— 
one the period 1873-1878, the other 1893-1897—in which the great 
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cial process of reduction in the volume of the currency and (he 
consequent fall in the value and price of property and the conse- 
quent increase In the purchasing power of muney and in the con- 
trol of bonds, mortgages, and promissory notes over property. The 
result was that during these two periods mortgages ripened into 
deeds, and creditors absorbed the property of enterprising and en- 
ergetic debtors, and the wealth of the country drifted from the 


the wealth absorbers. In these two periods we will find the fruit- 
ful source of the great trusts, combinations. and monopolies, 
which constitute the menacing danger of ovr times. 

The first period closed in 1878, and a change took place. 


country $2,000,000 a month more of money by. coining silver, and 
then we increased this to over $4,000,000 monthly by the Sherman 


Act, and as the money volume was increased, prices rose, ex- | 
Then in | 
Asa result of the gold-standard move- | 


changes were increased, and good times were restored. 
1893 a change took place. 
ment, as inaugurated by Germany and reenforced by the United 


States, when Austria was seeking the gold standard, and when 
he required $150,000,000 of gold to accomplish it, the money 


lenders of Europe found that America was a convenient place to 
get the gold through the medium of the greenbacks as the end- 


| 
fortunes of the country have been concentrated through this finan- | 


Why? | 
Because in that year we passed the Bland Act and we gave to this | 


with this. The Chair indicates that my time will expire ina 
minute, and I shall not have the opportunity of saying all that I 
would wish. I can only add that expansion of the money vol- 
ume—and by expansion I do not mean inflation—has always 
brought this country prosperity, and contraction has always 
brought distress; and I appeal to the gentleman and his party 
not to disregard the lessons of our financial history. I appeal to 


j ; | them not to check the results of the present beneficence of nature 
hands of the wealth producers into the possession and control of 





less chain, and so our gold was withdrawn from us, and a con- | 
tracting money volume inaugurated a period of low prices and | 


general liquidation. And then, instead of emulating the wisdom 
of France either by issuing more paper money or coining more 
silver, of which we produced an abundance, we repealed the 
Sherman Act, stopped the coinage of silver, and aggravated the 
contraction of our money volume. 

Our Republican friends said that confidence would be restored 
by this act, and that things would move on, exchanges would be 
promoted, and prosperity would follow. But for the period of 
three years or more this country passed through the valley of 
death and despair. How did the relief come? Through the policy 
which the gentleman favors—the policy of contraction? No; it 
came only through an expansion of the volume of money of this 
country, and that was accomplished in two ways. One was by 


the sale of our wheat product abroad in a period of famine , 


throughout the world in the year 1897, which gave us immedi- 


ately in one year one hundred and eighty millions more of muiey, | 


and the other was by an increase in the production of gold through- 
out the world, of which the United States absorbed the most. 
Since 1893, out of the total coinage in the world of nearly eleven 





hundred millions of gold America has had nearly six hundred | 


millions, and that shows the demand, the hunger for money in 
this country, for you all know the distribution theory of money; 
that so far as money is concerned it is the property of the world, 
and that each country has its share of the existing stock accord- 
ing to its necessity, and the very fact that the money came here 
proves that we needed it, and we have the result of it in the in- 
creased prosperity throughout the entire country. Six hundred 
millions out of eleven hundred millions! 


population of the world, has during the last six years absorbed 


one-half of the world’s coinage of gold, and it is this increased | 


volume of money, the result of nature’s bounty, not Republican 
policy, that has caused our present prosperity. Now, do you 
think the world is going to let you go on absorbing all this gold? 
Why, other countries will claim their distributive share. 


whole world on a gold standard, and if to-day we have eight and 
a half billions of both gold and silver in the world—four billions 
and a half say of gold and four billions of silver—and the rest 
currency, Lask the gentleman whether it is safe to blot out that 
four billion dollars of silver—pretty nearly one-half of the world’s 


specie stock—and whether it can be done without creating an | 


additional demand for gold? And then, as these other countries 
surrender to the gold standard, under the inspiration of the 
gentleman from Connecticut and his friends, will you not have 
an increased demand for gold from those countries, just as the 
Increased demand came from Austria in 1893, a demand which 
put this country upon the shoals of bankruptcy. And if it is not 


Wise to destroy all the silver money of the world, is it wise to | 


Start the work by retiring the silver money of the United States? 

Now, the gentleman does not propose to let well enough alone. 
have provided that greenbacks shall be redeemed in gold; they 
have stopped the coinage of silver. 
Well enough alone; he proposes to enter upon these rapids which 
en danger and disaster to the financial ship of this coun- 


a HILL, Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
1; 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Just a moment, please, untilI get through 


The. 
gentleman himself is an advocate of a policy which will put the | 


Think of that; this | 
country having only 80,000,000 people. only one-twentieth of the | 





in the increase of the gold supply ty harsh legislation tending to 
contract our existing money volume, or to make any part of it 
inefficient in the exchanges of our business and commerce. 


American Occupancy of the Philippine Islands, 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. JONES, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 19, 1902, 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (S. 2205) temporarily to provide for the 
administration of the affairs of civil government in the Philippine Islands, 
and for other purposes— 

Mr. JONES of Virginia said: 

Mr. CHAtRMAN: More than three years have now elapsed since 
the 4th day of February, 1899, the day upon which was fired that 
fateful shot which provoked the first collision between the Amer- 
ican forces in the Philippine Islands and the insurgent troops 
under the command of Aguinaldo. From that memorable date, 
therefore, must we reckon the beginning of a war which the 
United States since then has been pitilessly waging for the pur- 
pose of establishing its sovereignty over the Philippine Archipel- 
wZO. 

It must not be forgotten, too, that at that time the treaty of 
peace betweezx the United States and the Kingdom of Spain had 
not gone into effect. Indeed this outbreak occurred two days be- 
fore the treaty was ratified by the United States Senate, and 
more than two months before the exchange of ratifications by the 
two Governments. It can not be contended, therefore, that on 
the 4th day of February, 1899, when hostilities were begun, the 
United States had any title to the Philippine Islands or any right 
to establish sovereignty over them. 

At one time there may have been those who entertained honest 
doubt as to who provoked these hostilities. The distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Insular Affairs [Mr. Cooper of 
Wisconsin], who has just addressed the House, has undertaken 
to reopen that question by reading a statement made before the 
Insular Affairs Committee by one Felipe Buencamino, a Filipino 
who was recently brought to this country, to the effect that the 
question of which side fired the first shot was still a doubtful one 
in the Philippine Islands. The gentleman took care to read only 
a part of the testimony of this witness, wholly omitting that por- 
tion in which he admitted that he himself believed that an Ameri- 
can soldier had fired the shot. So that if the testimony of this 
renegade Filipino is worth anything, it discredits rather than 
sustains the contention of the gentleman. 

But, Mr. Chairman, entirely aside from anything and every- 


| thing this sorry witness may have testified to, I had supposed 


that it was generally if not universally, accepted in the United 
States, as well as in the Philippines, that the first shot, fired on 
February 4, 1899, was fired by a Nebraskan soldier, and that the 
chairman of the Committee on Insular Affairs knew that such 
had been established as a historical fact. General Otis himself 


| admitted when testifying before the Philippine Committee of 





| actly the opposite opinion. 
He does not propose to let | 


the Senate that an American soldier fired the shot which brought 
on the war in which from that day to this we have been engaged. 

I regret that a gentleman for whom I have so much regard as 
I have for the chairman of the Insular Affairs Committee could 
have obtained his own consent to undertake to reopen this ques- 
tion, and to do so on the testimony of a witness who was forced 


S | to admit that he had no faith in the information upon which he 
He and his friends have established the gold standard; they | 


had based that testimony, and that he himself entertained ex- 
So thoroughly, too, was he discred- 
ited during his examination before the Committee on Insular 
Affairs that I am satisfied there is not a member of that com- 
mittee who has ever attached the slightest importance to any 
statement made by him. But who is this man Buencamino? 
Permit me to mention one or two instances in his somewhat re- 
markable and wavering career. During the insurrection of 1896, 
an insurrection which cost the patriot Rizal his life, Senor 
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Buencamino took sides with the murderers of Rizal and wore a | commerce of the islands and creates courts of justice and pre- 
Spanish uniform. | scribes their jurisdiction. In short, it exercises all the functions 

When, after the destruction of the Spanish fleetin Manila Bay, | which usually inhere to a legislative assembly. It has, acting 
Aguinaldo landed at Cavite from an American ship and assem- | under Presidential authority, created four executive departments 
bled around him an army of Filipinos, thisman Buencamino, then | of government, just enough to provide a cabinet portfolio for eac) 
a colonel in the service of Spain, went to his headquarters and | of the American commissioners, President Taft having alread, 
besought him to desert the Americans, who had brought him back | been made civil governor. The commissioners enjoy each a salary 
















to his native land, and who had put arms and ammunition in the | of $5,000. In addition to these salaries they have, in their legis- 
hands of his soldiers in order that they might cooperate with | lative capacity, voted themselves salaries as follows: 
Dewey against the Spaniards. Besought Aguinaldo, whom he | ,, aay ; 

, denoances es @ rebel. to hascly seal @hemmneeat mend _.; | Civil governor, Taft--.-... ‘ J phase in—gent behead : $15,000 
now denounces as a rebel, to basely desert Dewey and the Ameri- | Secretary of finance and justice, Wright a* 7 10° 000 
cans, and to espouse the cause of Spain, whose galling yoke the | Secretary of the interior, Worcester 10,000 

Secretary of commerce and police, Ide - ee 10.000 





Filipino people had been unsuccessfully struggling for genera- | woteat of aeiiin dealin. ianas 

tions to cast off. Aguinaldo refused to listen to so base a proposi- |" " * eee ee 
tion, and, when later on the traitor fell into his hands as a prisoner Mr. Chairman, I call attention to these things not so much fo; 
of war, he promptly swore eternal allegiance to the triumphant | the purpose of criticising the action of the Philippine Commission 
Filipino general, and so zealous a patriot did he become that he | in appointing its members to these positions, and fixing their sa] 
was given a place in Aguinaldo’s cabinet and soon became one of | ries, as I do in order that the members of this House and the 
the leading spirits of the Malolos government. When captured | country may know something of the character of the government 
by the American forces, being convinced that the American arms | which has been established in the Philippine Islands under the 
would triumph, he quickly foreswore his country’s cause, and we | sanction of a Presidential authority and power. 

now find him holding the important office of civil service com- [ submit, Mr. Chairman, that I am justified in saying that the 
missioner, with the attachment thereto of a fat salary of $3,500 | prototype of this government is not to be found on the face of 
n gold. And this is the only one of the thousands of educated | the globe. The colonial history of neither England, Spain, nor 





10.000 
















Filipinos whom, it would seem. the Administration could induce | Holland furnishes an example. 
I ] 
tocome to Washington to testify as to the beneficence of the policy Now, what sort of a government do our friends, the Republic- 


v ans, propose to give the Filipinos? They propose to continue 
has not only transferred his political allegiance, but he has also | Governor Taft as civil governor. They propose to continue the 
changed his religion. Taft Commission; and they propose that it shall const 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that I should apologize to the House for | branch of a legislative assembly, the other of which shal 
taking up so much of its valuable time in discussing the tergiver- | elective or popular chamber. In the meantime, the Philippine 
sations of this individual, and I certainly should not have done so | Commission is to be empowered to appoint two commissioners, 
but for the fact that his testimony is the only scrap of evidence | at a compensation of $7,000 each, to be paid out of the United 





vhich itis pursuing in the Philippine Archipelago. This man 


vi i 
















upon which my friend from Wisconsin relies to change the truth of | States Treasury, to represent the Philippines here at Washing- 
histor ton. When the legislative assembly shall have been organized, 





\. 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Tlinois. Will my colleague forgive me for | these commissioners are to be elected by that body. 
the suggestion which I want to make in connection with the state- The first section of this bill provides that the action of th 
ment of the chairman of the Insular Affairs Committee as to the | President of the United States in creating the Philippine Com- 







preparation for hostilities? My colleague will remember that /mission, and in clothingit with the immense and autocratic pow- 
Buencamino stated that they were not preparing to begin hostili- | ers which it exercises, isto be *‘ approved, ratified, and confirmed.” 
ties, but were preparing to defend their liberties and independ- | Will not some member, some Republican member, of the cor 

1 mittee which reported this bill inform me, and inform the House, 





ence, if subsequent events should show that the United S 
in view an attack upon them; that they were not preparing for | why it was supposed to be necessary to insert in it such a pr 
aggression at all. vision as this? If not necessary, then why is it here? Why are 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. That is true, Mr. Chairman. I had | we asked to ratify and confirm the action of the President of th 
intended to advert to that part of his testimony. It is unques- | United States in appointing the Philippine Commission? If th 
tionably true that he sought by his testimony to create the im- | President possesses the constitutional and legal authority to 









Li 

pression that long before the breaking out of actual hostilities | create this Commission, why is it that Congress is now asked to 
Aguinaldo had planned to attack Manila and massacre all the | ‘‘ ratify and confirm ”’ his action? 

Americans in that city, but before he was through with the cross- But, Mr. Chairman, we are not only asked to ‘‘ ratify and con- 
examination to which he was subjected he retracted it all. He | firm’’ all that the President has done; we are asked to go further, 
admitted in fact that Aguinaldo had no connection with any such | to place upon that action the seal of our approval. To do this is 


4 


plot. It was General Luna, he said, the bloodthirsty Luna, who | not only to approve the action of the President, but also to ap- 








planned this diabolical plot. But enough of Buencamino. prove all that has been done in the Philippine Islands in pursu- 
Mr. Chairman, I wish now to direct the attention of the House | ance thereof. 
to some of the principal and, to my mind, most objectionable fea- | Mr. Chairman, if our Republican friends could offer any good 


tures of this bill for the so-called civil government of the Philip- | reason why Congress should ratify what the President has done 
pine Islands. I shall leave to others the discussion of the ab- | in the Philippine Islands, I fail to understand how any self- 
stract question of our right to govern them atall. Should this bill | respecting member of this House can support a measure which 
unfortunately be enacted into law, the last estate of the poor | requires him to say that he gives his assent and approval to 
Filipino under American rule will be infinitely worse than the | everything done through the Philippine Commission by and under 
first. | Presidential authority in the Philippine Archipelago. The prop- 
For nearly two years after American occupancy such authority | osition is a monstrous one. Speaking from a personal knowl- 
as the United States Government had in the Philippine Islands was | edge, I can say that I know Republicans, a number of them, on 
exercised through the commander in chief of our forces there asa | this floor who have never approved of all that the President and 
military governor. That government was a pure and simple | the Taft Commission have done in the Philippines. Are they 
despotism. From September, 1900, down to the 4th of July, 1901, | expected to violate their consciences and stultify themselves by 
the commander in chief of our forces exercised executive power | voting for this bill? 
in the islands, whilst all legislative authority was vested by the Mr. CRUMPACKER. I desire to ask the gentleman from 
President in a civil commission composed of five members, with | Virginia [Mr. Jones] whether in his opinion the order 0! the 
Judge Taft as its president. President appointing the Taft Commission, and the acts of that 
Subsequent to the 4th of July, 1901. and up to the present time | Commission, are valid under the Constitution and laws of te 
the Taft Commission has continued to exercise the legislative | United States? - 
unctions with which it was clothed by the President of the Mr. JONES of Virginia. My opinion is that the Presiden 
United States, but the executive authority, prior to July 1, 1901, | acted without legal authority, that no warrant is to be found! 


exclusively exercised by the military commander, is now divided | the Federal Constitution for the appointment by the Pr 
a civil commission vested with full legislative authority. i 















—s 


between a civil and a military governor, between Governor Taft t 
and the commander of our military forces. | Mr.CRUMPACKER. Let me suggest_to the gentleman 
So that to-day we have in the Philippines a military despotism | that is why we have to have them approved and confirmed Dy ™ 
; : ; a may 


and a civil autocracy, a hybrid and a dual government, the like | bill, to satisfy such opinions as the gentleman from Virg! 
of which can not be found in any civilized or uncivilized country | entertain. We think they are valid. wa 
beneath the skies, and for which the governmental history of the Mr. JONES of Virginia. Well, my friend has gonea long way 
world affords no prototype. The Philippine Commission up to to satisfy my scruples. There are many other sections 0! '™ i 
the ist of Jast July was composed of five Americans. Its mem- | which he knows are equally obnoxious to me, and yet he hes’ 
bership was then increased to eight by the addition of three Fili- | nothing to satisfy me in regard to them. Will he kindly s of 
pinos. It enacts all laws regulating the foreign and domestic ' the House why this section was framed to remove objections 
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mine, when the bill is filled with provisions which he knows can 
never meet my approval? [Applause and laughter on the Demo- 
cratic side. } 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I give it up. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Now, the gentleman isa distinguished 
and able lawyer, and I have great respect for his opinion on con- 
stitutional questions. He says he has no doubt as to the consti- 
tutionality of the acts of the President in creating this Commis- 
I would like him to point out to me a single line in the 
Constitution of the United States which authorizes the President 
to create a civil commission anywhere and clothe that Commission 
with legislative powers. The President, as Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy of the United States, is clothed with mili- 
tary power, and in the exercise of that power he appointed the 
commander in chief of our forces in the Philippine Islands mili- 
tarv governor. So far [concede that his action was constitutional, 
but when he undertook to appoint a civil commission and to con- 
fer upon that Commission legislative powers, to be exercised over 
the lives, liberties, and property of 10,000,000 of people, he admits, 
when he asks Congress to ratify his acts, that he was without con- 
stitutional authority, and I do not believe that the gentleman from 
Indiana can show that he possessed any. 

The Constitution of the United States vests all legislative power 
in the Congress of the United States. That grant of power is 
itely exclusive. No other branch of Government, save the 
Congress of the United States, can exercise legislative authority 
and power. But even could it be shown that the President pos- 
sesses any such authority, what right would he have to delegate 
it tothe Taft Commission? I am aware, of course, that since 
the Commission was appointed and vested by the President with 
this legislative power Congress has enacted the so-called Spooner 
resolution; but Governor Taft expressly disclaims having exer- 
cised any authority derived from this Congressional enactment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. If it will not interrupt the gen- 
tleman, I would like to ask the gentleman from Indiana | Mr. 
CruMPACKER] if he bases his statement that the acts of the Com- 
mission are valid upon the validity of the Spooner resolution or 
upon the war power? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Upon both. Either one is sufficient 
justification. I think that the gentleman from Virginia has 
sufficiently demonstrated that there is a difference of opinion re- 
specting the validity of the acts of this Commissiog, and that if 
Congress proposes to stand by the Commission it ought to pass 
just exactly this provision, so as to put that question at rest. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I desire to repeat that 
Governor Taft expressly stated when here that the Commission 
of which he is the president had taken no action for which he 
believed it derived its authority from the Spooner resolution. 
He distinctly and most emphatically stated that the authority 
which the Commission had exercised was, in his opinion, derived 
from the military power conferred by the Constitution upon 
the President of the United States. But, Mr. Chairman, there 
is another well-understood and well-recognized principle of our 
Government which has been most flagrantly violated in the cre- 
ation of this Commission, an offense we are now asked to con- 
done—yes, even to justify and approve. It is very true that this 
principle is not embodied in the Constitution in express words; 
it was not necessary that it should be. 
cial, and executive branches of thisGovernment are separate and 
distinct, and are to be so kept, is axiomatic. In the Taft Com- 


sion. 


! } 
absoit 
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mission all of these powers are blended, mixed, and consolidated— | 


a violation of the spirit of the Constitution. If therefore, Mr. 
Chairman, this section is to be written in the Philippine legisla- 
tion of this Congress, it must be done by the Republican majority. 
No Democrat can or will support such a proposition as this. 

But we are told that the Democratic party must be held equally 


responsible with the Republican party for whatever has been | 


That the legislative, judi- | 
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done in the Philippines, because, forsooth,a handful of Demo- | 


cratic Senators voted with the Republican majority to ratify the 
Spanish treaty. How unmanly is this! To seek to saddle upon 
the Democratic party some portion of the responsibility and 
odium which attaches to the Republican Administration because 


Republican Senators to vote for ratification is both cowardly 
and hypocritical. 
Republicans that ratification did not mean permanent retention 
of the islands and a colonial policy? 

Mr. DINSMORE. I want to suggest that at least one of these 
mnctaan has been voting with the Republicans pretty much 
ver since, 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, these are some of my 
objections to the first section of this bill. It goes even further 
than I have pointed out. It provides not only that we shall ap- 
prove all that the President and the Taft Commission have done 
in the past, but all that they may hereafter do. This is even too 
much to require of a Republican, it seems to me. 


| infinitely to be preferred to this bill. 
Were not these Democrats assured by leading | 


| ippine Islands. 


| Porto Rico. 
a lew Democrats were induced by the insincere declarations of | 
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Mr. Chairman, the colonial government provided for in this 
bill is not to go into effect atonce. A census is first to be taken. 
How long will be required to enumerate the inhabitants of fif- 
teen hundred or two thousand islands, many of which to this 
hour have never been trod by the foot of a living white man, I 
leave to each member of the House to decide for himself. Thus 
far no man seems to be able to guess within 500 the number of 
the islands. After the census has been taken, and there is a 
state of general and complete peace throughout the civilized 
islands, which, by the way, are the only islands where there has 
been any resistance to American occupancy, the President is re- 
quired to issue his proclamation, and then an election is to be 
held to choose members of the popular branch of the k 
assembly. In the meantime the Taft Commission is to 
to govern the islands, and we are asked to approve, ratify, and 
confirm in advance anything and everything it may do—just or 
unjust, legal or illegal. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not follow the example set me by the 
gentleman who opened the debate in support of this bill. He 
discussed almost everything in the heaven above, the earth be- 
neath. or the water under the earth, except the provisions of 
bill. His tributes to Lincoln, Grant, McKinley and the martyr- 
patriot Rizal were indeed beautiful, and his strictures upon the 
declarations of Democratie platforms, resurrected after the 
lapse of a third of a century, were mostentertaining. I am only 
surprised that he had nothing handsome to say of his star witness, 
Buencamino. Perhaps the knowledge that the record which he 
had in his hand disclosed the fact that Buencamino had deserted 
the Spanish, doubly betrayed his countrymen, and then sold him- 
self for a lucrative office under the American Government, re- 
strained him. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] I shall 
endeavor to confine my remarks to the subject before the House. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Will my friend allow me to suggest that 
to approve all the acts of the Philippine Commission would 
amount to an act of general amnesty, and that we could not then 
sall to account hereafter any civil authority in the Philippine Is- 
lands who might be guilty of wrongdoing? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. That may be the effect of this pro- 
posed legislation. There may some day be those in the Philip- 
pine Islands who will stand as much in need of amnesty as did 
Rathbone and Neely for their sins against God and Cuba. ButI 
want to say in this connection, lest I may forget it later, that 
I entertain a very high regard for the civil governor of the Phil- 
I have not the pleasure of an acquaintance with 
the other members of that Commission, but I do not believe that 
President McKinley could have selected an abler or more consci- 
entious man than Governor Taft to exercise the despotic powers 
conferred upon him and those associated with him. But I would 
not be willing to intrust to George Washington himself, were he 
alive, such vast and arbitrary powers as have been lodged in the 
Commission of which Governor Taft is the head. 

There are many other sections of this bill to which I most 
strenuously object. One of them is that which confers upon the 
Philippine government the broadest and most sweeping authority 
to grant franchises. Authority to exercise the right of eminent 
domain and to grant every conceivable character of franchises is 
conferred by this bill. It might be regarded as not unreasonable 
to permit the incorporation of companies to build railroads, but 
permission to grant such corporations large tracts of valuable 
public lands in aid of their construction should surely be with- 
held. 

Mr. Chairman, I also enter my solemn protest against the pro- 
visions of this bill which authorize the sale of the public agri- 
cultural lands in the Philippines. They permit corporations 
engaged in agriculture to purchase these lands in tracts not ex- 
ceeding 5,000 acres. The Porto Rican organic law provides that 
such corporations shall hold not to exceed 500 acres of land. When 
that act was before Congress, the chairman of the Committee on 
Insular Affairs stood with me against permitting land-grabbing 
corporations to buy up in large bodies land which we both then 
thought should be reserved for homesteads for the people of 
The Senate bill contains no provision which permits 
the sale of these public lands, and therefore, in my judgment, is 
Of all the bad provisions 
of the House bill those relating to the sale and distribution of the 
public lands are the mostinexcusable. These lands are the birth- 
right of the Filipinos, their right to own and enjoy them is God- 
given, and to authorize the Commission, or any other govern- 
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| ment which you may impose upon them at the point of the bayo- 


net, to dispose of them to foreign corporations is, call it by any 
name you choose, spoliation and robbery. 

Mr. Chairman, the provisions which relate to the forest lands 
are very skillfully drawn and very cunningly devised. Although 
the bill contains no provision which permits the sale of forest 
lands as such, those lands can nevertheless be sold; for if, in 
the opinion of the Commission, the forest lands are more valuable 
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for agricultural purposes than they are as timber lands, it has 


only to so declare and they can be sold. 

Another most important provision of this bill is the power 
which it confers upon the Commission to purchase the lands 
owned by the friars. There are three different orders of friars in 
the Philippines—the Dominicans, the Augustinians, and the Re- 
coletos—which together own some 420,000 acres of the most valu- 
able farming and other lands in the Philippines. The Commis- 
sion is empowered to issue and sell bonds, 5 per cent gold bonds, 
by which to raise the money to acquire these lands. 

Governor Taft is to-day in Rome seeking to negotiate with the 
authorities of the Roman Catholic Church for the purchase of 
these lands. I see by to-day’s papers that the deal has been con- 
summated. So that the bonds are not only to bear an unusually 
high rate of interest, but they are to be exempt from all taxation 
in the Philippine Islands, as well as from all taxation in the United 
States, and in any State of the United States. 

Mr. HILL. Has not that provision been changed? I know it 
was in the original bill, but I have not been able to find it in the 
new bill. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I think not. I think I can refer the 
gentleman to the paragraph. Other similar bonds are authorized 
for the improvement of Manila and other municipalities through- 
out the archipelago. 

Mr. GAINES of Tennessee. Has it not been disclosed in the 
hearings before your committee that the friars have sold their 
lands to the corporations? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. That was testified to, and it is a fact 
that in order to facilitate this deal the friars have put all their 
lands in the hands of some syndicate or corporation. What I 
particularly desire that the House shall know is this: These friar 
lands are the finest in the Philippine Islands. Most of them lie 
near or adjacent to the city of Manila. The Commission has au- 
thority to issue bonds and buy them, and after their purchase 
they are to be held and to be treated as other public lands. In 
other words, every acre of these friar lands, when acquired by 
the Commission, can be disposed of as it is provided that other 


——— 


I shall not stop to discuss the coinage systems of the House and 
Senate bills. The House bill provides for the introduction into 
the Philippines of the gold standard. The Senate bill authorizes 
the continuance there of the silver standard. The Philippines 
have long been used toa silver currency, and to put them snd- 
denly upon a gold standard will inevitably result in financial dis- 
turbances and business disasters. Such has been the experience 
of India, and such will be the experience of the Philippines if this 
experiment is tried. I do not believe that it will be. I predict 
that the Senate will force the House to recede from this proposi- 
tion. But before leaving this subject let me advert briefly to 
another provision relating to the coinage, which, by some sort of 
unexplained coincidence, appears in both the House and Senate 
bills. Iwould like to ask the gentleman from Wisconsin in charge 
of this measure why it is that the silver pesos are to have in- 
scribed upon them a device symbolizing the sovereignty of the 
United States? May I ask him if he thinks to thus inscribe the 
coinage of the Philippines comports very well with his declara- 
tion made on yesterday that it was the purpose of the Republican 
party to ‘‘establish an invincible young republic’’ in those far- 


| away islands—a republic whose inhabitants would be endowed 


| 


with the ‘‘inalienable rights of man?’’ For one I attach no im- 
portance to such high-sounding phrases. The gentleman’s decla- 
rations can not be made to square with his acts. How does he 
reconcile the two? 

Mr. Chairman, I will consume no more of the time of the House 
in discussing the many features of this bill, important though 
they be. In my opinion, it is far better that the Filipinos should 
continue for a season to suffer the ills they now bear than to have 
fastened upon them indefinitely such a measure of civil govern- 
ment as that we are now considering. The present government, 
whether it be legal or illegal, civil or military in character, or a 
mixture of both, has never exercised, nor claimed the right to ex- 
ercise, authority to dispose of all the valuable franchise rights, to 
strip the forests of their valuable timbers, and to sell the millions 


| of acres of rich public agricultural lands inthe Philippines. That 


| much at least the present hybrid government can not do. 


public lands can be sold, and every acre can then, and probably | 


will be, purchased by foreign corporations in blocks of 5,000 acres, 
save that, in limited quantities, those now occupied and which 
the tenant, out of his poverty, may find the means with which to 
purchase. You do not need to be told how wretched and deplor- 
able is the condition of the poor Filipino farmers to-day. Their 
fields have been devastated, their property of every description de- 
stroyed, and in very many instances their homes reduced to ashes. 
Tell me what chance will they have to acquire homesteads when 
what for years have been their homes are put upon the market. 

Mr. Chairman, when the House adjourned yesterday afternoon, 
I was discussing that section of the Philippine bill which relates 
to the purchase of the lands which are held by certain religious 
orders known as the friars. I stated in that connection that the 
bill provided that the Philippine Commission should have the 
power to sell bonds for the purpose of raising funds with which 


I have said nothing about the mining features of the bill. They 


| cover a good many pages. Whether the rights of the Philippine 


people are properly guarded or not I can not say, for this subject 
is largely technical in its character, and I freely confess that I am 


| not an expert in matters which relate to mining and mining laws. 


I am very sképtical, too, as to the existence in paying quantities of 
valuable mineral deposits in the Philippines. If they are there, 
the Spaniards never discovered them. 

Mr. Chairman, the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands have 


| been described as savages and barbarians, a people utterly inca- 


pable of self-government. Nothing could possibly be further 
from the truth. There are, it has been variously estimated, from 
eight to ten millions of people in these islands. Governor Taft 
places the number at 9,000,000 and classifies them as follows: 


| 6,500,000 Christians, 1,500,000 Moros or Mohammedans, and 


to purchase these friars’ lands, and that such bonds would be ex- | 
|The Moros dwell principally in the Sulu Archipelago and the 


empt from all taxation. I find upon examining the bill that the 
provision as to the exemption of the bonds from taxation has 
been slightly modified since I last examined it. It is now as fol- 
lows: 

Said bonds shall be exempt from the payment of all taxes or duties of the 
government of said islands or of any local authority therein or the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

That is a modification of the provision of the bill as it was first 
drawn, and I desire, in order that my statement shall be entirely 
accurate, to make this correction. 

Mr. Chairman, I spoke on yesterday of the condition to which 
the Filipinos have been reduced. All authorities agree that many 
of them are bordering upon starvation. Dr. Tavero, one of the 
three native members of the Taft Commission, says in a recent 
article in the North American Review: 

As a result of the war agriculture has been wiped out and the public 
wealth has been diminished to such an extent that movable and immovable 
property has been reduced to ashes. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is gravely proposed to sell every acre 
of the public agricultural lands in the Philippine Islands, includ- 
ing those to be acquired from the friars, when it must be appar- 
ent to every man who knows anything about the pitiable condi- 
tions which exist in the Philippine Islands that practically all of 
them will go into the hands of foreign corporations. To state 
this proposition should be sufficient to damn it in the estimation 
of fair-minded people. We are told that the ownership of these 
lands by the friars has been the source of unending trouble in the 
Philippines, and that it is of the highest importance that the Gov- 
ernment should own them. Does anybody imagine that the peo- 
ple of the Philippine Islands will become more reconciled when 
they see these lands which have hitherto been the cause of so 
much disturbance transferred from the friars to foreign corporate 
land grabbers? 


1,000,000 non-Christians, known as hill tribes. The Christian or 
civilized Filipinos inhabit Luzon and the Visayan group of islands. 


southern partof Mindanao. The hill tribes are scattered over the 
mountainous districts of quite a number of islands. 

In what I shall say as to the capacity of the Filipino for self- 
government I must be understood as referring to the Christian 
and civilized tribes who are, generally speaking, Tagals and 
Visayans. Those who would disparage the Filipino, and deny to 
him the capacity for self-government, on the other hand, point 
to the non-Christian and slave-holding Moros, the mentally and 
physically weak Negritos, and the savage Igorrotes of Bontoc. Of 
the Moros it may be said that Spain never succeeded in bringing 
them under her subjection, and the United States so far has not 
attempted to interfere with their religion, their institutions 0! 
slavery and polygamy, or their freedom. The Negritos do not 
exceed in number 25,000 and are a fast vanishing race, while the 
Igorrotes may be likened to the American Indians. 

Mr. Chairman, the Filipinos, the Christianized Filipinos, are 
not only, in my opinion, capable of governing themselves, but 
they are capable of a very high degree of intellectual develop- 
ment. Asa people they have ever exhibited an eagerness to a 
quire learning. It may not be known to some members 0! t his 
House that thirty-five years before the first institution of higher 
education was established in America the Jesuits erected at Ma- 

nila the University of St. Joseph, and that eighteen years late! 
the Dominican order established the University of St. Thomas 1 
the same city, seventeen years before the founding of any college 
in America. The erection of these institutions of higher learmns 
| was soon followed by the establishment of local schools through i. 
the archipelago, until, to borrow the language of a well-informe 
writer upon this subject, a perfect network of parochial schools 

| was = over the islands. s am 
So liberally was the University of St. Joseph’s patronizee— 








a 


hundreds of students flocking to it from all parts of the archipel- 
ago—that it soon became necessary to enlarge its capacity, and so 
numerous and generous became its endowments that in a short 
time it was enabled to dispense with all fees andcharges. In 1896 
there was at Manila a university with 1,681 matriculates and as 
many as nine other colleges scattered throughout the islands. 

soside these there was a college of agriculture, a nautical school, 
a superior school of painting, sculpture, and engraving, and a 
military academy, not to speak of 67 high-grade latin schools 1lo- 
cated in various cities and towns. Most writers place the num- 


ber of those who can read and write at 70 per cent of the whole | 
adult population, and at least one historian fixes the number as | 
How many States of our Union can exhibit | 


high as‘90 per cent. 
a record equal to this? 


What, Mr. Chairman, is the testimony of distinguished Ameri- | 


cans. those who have by reason of a residence in the Philippine 
Islands and long intercourse with their people, had exceptional 
opportunities for forming opinions as to their capacity and ac- 
quirements. As long ago as June 27, 1898, Admiral Dewey tele- 
graphed the Secretary of the Navy: 

In my opinion, these people are far superior in their intelligence and more 
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capable of self-government than the natives of Cuba, and I am familiar with | 


both races. 
In the July following General Anderson wrote: 


We have heretofore underrated the natives. They are not ignorant, say- 
.ve tribes, but have a civilization of their own. 


ag 


In the latter part of the year 1898 two observant and very intelli- 
vent young naval officers attached to Dewey’s fleet-—Paymaster 
W. B. Wilcox and R. L. Sargent—made a tour of inspection 
through the island of Luzon, covering in their travels a distance 
of more than 600 miles. The most interesting report submitted 
by them contains much valuable information bearing upon the 
life, customs, manners, and intellectual acquirements of the 
inhabitants with whom they came into contact. Iwillreada few 
extracts from this report: 


Of Bayombong, the chief town of Nueva Viscaya province; 

“ We were invited to the home of Sefior Arista, a gentleman in every sense, 
well educated, a lawyer, and principal member of the junta. He was one of 
the finest type of the Filipino man. His house was well furnished, he hada 
good library of rare books, a drawing-room decorated with artistic taste, a 
dining-room supplied with choice linen and the best of china, and a garden 
filled with beautiful flowers—even a Jersey cow.” 

Of Ilagan, the capital of Isabella province, noted for its fine tobacco: 

‘Our arrival was welcomed by manifestations of the warmest hospitality. 
We were taken to the house of the acting presidente, a man of wealth. The 
principal officials made calls and were folk 
dressed in gowns of silk and pina that would have excited the envy of the 
women of our country. A lady played on the piano, and the Filipino national 
hymn was sung by a small boy and the whole company joined in the chorus. 

“Several fiestas were held in our honor. The first was a baile (evening 
dance), at which the social set were present and the local band produced its 
choicest selections. The hall was decorated. A good dinner preceded the 
dance. The hall was filled with attractively dressed women in silks and 

ina, The men were attired in low-cut black coats, white linen shirts, col- 
ars, and ties, some wearing patent-leather shoes. 





owed by many of their wives, finely | 


“I felt a regret at not having my dress suit with me to be more in meoping | 


with my surroundings. My partner, the daughter of our host, waltzec 


ers, a waist of delicate pink, white kid slippers and gloves. She wore large 
and beautiful diamonds. Other women challenged my admiration when I 
considered that this locality was deep in the interior of a country where 
taste and culture was supposed to be unknown. 
; “At midnight supper was spread. Some fifty young ladies were seated at 
the table, whose furnishings were in good form in every respect. 

One evening a play at the theater was arranged. The actors were ama- 


ex- | 
quisitely. Her costume was pina silk, with long train embroidered in flow- | to me, he was fair enough to permit me to interrupt him with a 


| question. 


teurs. It was put on the stage in proper costumes and commendably acted, 


with music interspersed, 


A steam launch was sent to take us down the Rio Grande de Cagayan to 


Aparri 
APARRI. 
Aparri, with a population of 20,000, has many handsome houses. Newshad 


| was about to read from a message of President McKinley. 


| me a question. 


been r ived from Hongkong papers that the Senators of the United States 
favore | the independence of the islands, with an American protectorate. | 
Colonel Tirano considered this information sufficiently reliable to justify him | 
= wes rding Philippine independence assured and warfare in the island at | 
h end, 

, Ho proceeded to relinquish the military command he held over the prov- 
ices and to place this power in the hands of a civil officer elected by the 
people. On the day following our arrival the ceremony occurred which sol- 
emnizes the transfer of authority in the province of Cagayan. 

‘ x he pr esidentes locales of all the towns in the province were present at the 
plined ny. The elected officer, called Jefe Provincial, thanked the disci- 


piined military forces and their colonel for the service rendered the province, 
the assured them that the work they had begun would be perpetuated by 
ae pe 


and d ple, ee evory man, woman, and child stood ready to take up arms 
and detenc 


atiempt of ar 


depenc ence 


1y nation whatever to bring them back to their former state of 


He was followed by the three officers who constituted the provincial gov- | 


eet the heads of the three departments of justice, police, and internal 
1ue. Every town in this province has the same organization. 
VIGAN, PROVINCE OF ILOCOS SUR. 


merciaf ee appearance is that of a prosperous town, with important com- 
officers ail nsactions. We were quartered at the Palacio with 18 military 
tive but plea ry young, as is usual in the Filipino army. They were inquisi- 
are mod pee enecen ene willing to render any assistance. The natives 

> >« temperate, although a sort of liquor—cana dulce—is manufactured 
‘arge quantities and shipped mostly to Manila. 


I : SANTA MARIA, SAME PROVINCE. 
Gate ed at this place, as in others, how well dressed the people were. 
“ver sees a man, however humble, in tattered, torn, or shabby clothes. 


there in 


ieir newly won liberty and resist with the last drop of blood the | 


CANDON, 


Candon is a handsome town, symmetrically laid out, and, after Vigan, was 
the finest we had visited. 

I shall now read a passage from the report of the first Philip- 
pine Commission, of which Dr. J. G. Schurman, the distinguished 
president of Cornell University, was the head, and also of which 
Dr. Worcester, now a member of the Taft Commission 
member: 


The educated Filipinos, though constituting a minority, are far more 
numerous than is generally supposed, and are scattered all over the archi 


yas a 


pelago; and the Commission desires to bear the strongest testimony to th« 
1igh range of their intelligence, and not only to their intellectual training 
but also to their social refinement, as well as tothe grace and charm of their 
personal character. These educated Filipinos, in a word,are the equals of 
the men one meets in similar vocations—law, medicine, business, etc.—in 


Europe or America. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that these picked 
Filipinos will be of infinite value to the United States in the work of estab 
lishing and maintaining civil government throughout the archipelago. As 
leaders of the people they must be the chief agents in securing their people's 
loyal obedience to the new government, to which, therefore, the dictates of 
policy, as well as plain common sense and justice, require us to secure their 
own cordial attachment. 

I now read from an article published in Gunton’s Magazine, in 
the April number of this year, from the pen of Dr. Schurman. 
It clearly indicates that the opinion which the writer formed as 
to the Filipinos when among them has undergone no change: 

But whatever be done with them (the Mahommedans) the civilized and 
Christianized democracy of Luzon and the Visayans desire independence 
They are fairly entitled to it, and united as they now are, I think they might 
very soon be intrusted with it. In their educated men, as thorough gen 
tlemen as one meets in Europe or America, this democracy of 6,500,000 Chris 
tians has its foreordained leaders. 

But perhaps my Republican friends may attach more impor- 
tance to the words of President McKinley, for I have observed a 
tendency on their part of late to shield themselves behind his name 
whenever the Administration’s Philippine policy is attacked. This 
is what he said in his message at the opening of the second ses- 
sion of the Fifty-sixth Congress. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
interruption? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. In reply to what the gentleman 
has said 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. No, notin reply; Iam willing to per- 
mit the gentleman to ask a question. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit me 
to read four or five lines from the report of the Philippine Com- 
mission—the Schurman Commission—from which the gentleman 
has been reading? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin read extensively from this report on yesterday, and he 
has permission under the rules to incorporate anything more he 
may wish in his remarks when printed. I prefer that he would 
not inject into my speech information which he may desire to fur- 
nish the House. He objected to my making any statement when 
he was speaking, although once, after making a personal allusion 


Will the gentleman permit an 





I can not permit him in my time to read from any re- 
port for the purpose of injecting matter into my speech. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? , 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I will. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Does the gentleman not know 
that on page 113 of that report of the Schurman Commission they 
say that it is impossible now to say even approximately —— 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Oh, Mr. Chairman, I object to the 
gentleman’s getting this statement in under the guise of asking 
Such a course is not in keeping with his high 


character. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia declines to 
yield. 


Mr. JONES of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, when interrupted | 


Thisis 
President McKinley’s testimony as to the capacity of the Fili- 
pinos to learn and their desire for knowledge: 

The Filipinos are quick to learn and to profit by knowledge. He would be 
rash who, with the teachings of contemporaneous history in view, would fix 
a limit to the degree of culture and advancement yet within the reach of 
these people if our duty toward them be faithfully performed. 


The language which President McKinley employed is broad 
enough to cover all Filipinos, non-Christians as well as Christians. 

Sefior Sixto Lopez, an educated native Filipino, now a resident 
of Boston, has contributed a valuable article on this subject, from 
which I now read: 

The number of those who can read and write in the Spanish or the native 
language and have an elementary knowledge of arithmetic, etc., has been 
estimated by various authorities at from 60 to 80 per cent of the Christian 
population. My own belief is that probably 75 per cent can so read and write. 
Of these about 30 per cent can speak Spanish; some, of course, indifferently, 
but many as though it were their mother tongue. 


Of course, until a proper census has been taken it is difficult to accurately 
determine the extent of literacy in the Philippines. The difficulty presses 
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rs. 


r. Chairman, there is even stronger evidence than this 
ort my contention that the Filipinos are capable of goy- 
1emselves and ought to be permitted to do so. 
’ 2, the total number of employees under the Taft govern- 
ment in the Philippines was 5,006, and of these 3,134 were native 
Filipinos. Many of these Filipino officeholders occupy the most 
exalted and responsible positions. Three of the eight commis- 
sioners, who to-day exercise full and complete legislative author- 
ity in all the organized provinces of the islands, are native Fili- 
pinos. Three of the seven members of the supreme court 
Ceyatano 8. Arellano, Florentino Torres, and Victorino Mapa 
are native Filipinos. Arellano, the chief justice of the court, is 
admittedly the most learned and ablest of them all. In such 
high estimation is Sefior Felipe Buencamino held by the Taft 
Commission, that he is a civil-service commissioner. Twenty- 
three out of 35 provincial governors are native Filipinos. Every 
fiscal or prosecuting attorney in the 35 provinces is a native Fil- 
ipino, as is every provincial secretary. There are more than 2,000 
native teachers and more than 6,000 natives employed in the 
various municipal police forces. 

In most of the provinces the people elect their governors, and 
the bill which we are now considering divides the Christianized 
islands into two districts and empowers the qualified voters in 
those districts to elect each a commissioner to the Congress of the 
United States. It also provides for an elective popular branch of 
a legislati mbly. If this does not cony any reasonable 
man that the Filipinos are capable of self-government, it at least 
nstrates that the a Commission has done much to illus- 

he truth of the proposition which I have laid down. 

Mr. CRUMPACKI oR. Will the gentleman permit me 
tion? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. 
Mr. CRUMPACKER. 
is capable of self-governm«e 

which he gave: 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. I think that if Buencamin: o's patri- 

i moral character were equal to his j ntellectual 
ment ‘would bea very greatman. [Ap] ome and laughter on 
the Democratic side.] And in this connection I may say that pao 
not thin] the very best selection was made when Sei 
Buencamino was chosen as a member of the civil se — commis 

He i in my opinion, a fit representative of the Fili 


ve ass ince 


a ques- 


Yes. 
Does the gentleman think Buencamino 


nt from the character of the testimony 


attain- 


Mr. Chairman, I would not be entirely frank with the House 
if I omitted to stat ‘that, while 3,134 of the 5,006 civil employees 
in the Philippines are natives, and only 1,872 carpet-bagge os, the 
gate of the salaries coal the native officeholders is $1,450,054, 
as against $2,338,420 received by the Americans. 

Mr. TAWNEY. D es the statement disclose whether 
paid out of the Philippine treasury or out of the treasury of 
United States? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. They are paid,I think, though the 
statement does not disclose the fact, out of the Philippine treas- 
ury. Though fewer in number, the Americans receive nearly 
double the amount of salaries paid to native officeholders. Some 
Americans hold two offices and draw two salaries. 

Mr. TAWNEY. And no doubt their services are worth twice 
as much too. 

Mr. DINSMORE. I would ask my friend whether this report 
discloses whether any funds have been paid out of this same Phil- 
ippine treasury for the purpose of promoting administrative leg- 
islation in the United States? 


Mr. JONES of Virginia. Oh, no. 


agere 


they are 
the 


In Jan- } 


Mr. BARTLETT. 


Ses 


Mr. Chairman, may I say that that appears 


| now to be sole ly confined to the island of (¢ ‘uba. 


Mr. DINSMORE. We may have developments later 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Mr. ( hela. our Republican 

ends take unto themselves great credit for having sent 1.299 
\merican teachers to the Philippines. Is it too much to ask tha; 

1e Republican who will follow me shall explain to the Ho nase 

how American teachers, ignorant of the language, the relig 
social customs, the national character, and racial life of the 
Filipino people, are to manage to teach their children to 
read and speak the English language? The Filipinos had an 
abundance of native teachers, and they had schools and schoo]- 
too, before we destroyed them. What a shame to re- 
quire them, out of their poverty, to pay to a horde of American 
teachers salaries which average more than six times as much 
those paid their own teachers. 

Ancient as well as modern history teaches the unwisdom of goy- 
ernmental inter ference with the language of a people. Such in- 
terference has never been promotive of national contentment or 
unity. This has been the e xye rience of Russia and of Ge rmany 
with the Poles. England, failing to profit by the ] 
these autocracies, forced the English language upon Tr toad at 
the point of the bayonet. Although Quebec has for a cent ury 
and a half been under English rule, French to-day is as uniy 
sally spoken upon its streets as upon the boule wards of Paris, 
There never was a more stupendous blunder than this atte mpt of 
a Republican Administration to force our language upon the peo- 
ple of the Philippines, and the experiment, in my humble judg- 
ment, will prove, and ought to prove, a dismal failure. For 
more than three centuries Spain held dominion over the ] *hilip- 
pines, and the Roman Catholic Church sent its representatives 
into parts of the islands penetrated by no other white men, and 
yet we are told that not more than 5 per cent of the people speak 
the Spanish language. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is unquestionably true that many of 
those who favor permanent American occupancy of thé Philip- 
pine Islands are actuated by purely selfish motives. They view 
this great question entirely from the standpoint of self-interest. 
The idea that to hold and exploit them may prove in some w: uy 
—— is the mainspring of the imperi: alistic tendencies of 
some people, and accounts for their views as to what they call 
trade expansion—a reaching out after the markets of the world. 
Their idea is expressed in the hackneyed but false phrase that 
trade follows the flag. It would be far more accurate say 
trade follows the price list. 

Let us see if trade has followed the American flag to the Philip- 
pines. The total value of all the dutiable imports of those islands 
during the calendar year ending December 31, 1901, was $30,162,471 
and of the exports $24,503,352. Of these amounts there was im- 
ported from the United States $3,534,255 and > haat to the 
United State 546,292. So that it appears that although ‘Old 

Glory ’’ is pla nted more or less firmly in the Philippine as, the 
value of our trade with them is scarcely more than one-tenth of 
their total foreign commerce. But this is not the worst of it. 
The exports to the United States decreased 27 per cent last year 
as compared with those of the previous year, and the im] 
from the United Kingdom, from Germany, from Franc 

from the British East Indies increased in a much greater propor- 
tion than did those from the United States. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. (Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Before my friend asks his question he 
will permit me to make one other observation. It is this: Of th 
three and a half million dollars’ worth of the products of the 
United States which were imported by the Filipinos, $897,855 worth 
consisted of whisky, brandy, = malt liquors. In other words, 

-fourth in value of all we sold the Filipinos last year, or, more 
ccurately speaking, sold our soldiers stationed there, c consisted 

of whisky, brandy, and beer. Of mowers and reapers they boug ght 
of American manufacture $78 worth, and of plows a1 1d cultiva- 
tors $301 worth. These figures may be relied upon as entirely 
accurate. I have them directly from the War Department. 
They not only show how obediently trade follows the flag, » 
they express in dollars and cents what we have had in return for 
the hundreds of millions we have expended in treasure, and the 
oceans of blood with which we have drenched the fairest lands 0! 
the Orient. be 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Has my friend estimated the possi ] 
to the few merchants in this country who share in thé 
and import trade, and has he contrasted with that insig 
profit the enormous cost to the te xpi syers of this country 0! 
ting that trade? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. No; I have not. 
to compute the difference in mone y between what we hi 
pended and what we have received, but the standard has 1 

| been erected by which shall be measured the losses we 
| tained in lives and in human blood. 
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Mr. BALL of Texas. 
if the imports included in the statement do not also include the 
money and supplies that were sent over there for our troops and 
other American officials? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. 
cludes only such products as are dutiable. 


I will ask the gentleman from Virginia 


No; I think not. This statement in- 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. I have seen some statement that 
not only the provisions but the coin sent to the American army 
is included in the estimates furnished by the War Department. 
Mr. JONES of Virginia. That may possibly be true; but I 
think not. 
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of maintaining them there would be $105,000,000 a year. The 
Secretary of War, of course, does not include in his statement 
any amount expended under the Navy Department. 

Mr. Chairman, it is as difficult to estimate the lives that have 


| been sacrificed in this unholy war as it is to compute the money 


cost. But I think I am within moderation when I say that the 
American losses reach as high as 10,000, and certainly lam within 
just bounds when I place those of the Filipinos at not less than 
ten times that number. It has been said, and so far as I know 


| the statement has gone unchallenged, that of the population of 


Is it contended, Mr. Chairman, that the acquisition and perma- | 


nent possession of these islands will give to the people’of the 
United States any trade advantages not enjoyed by other com- 
mercial nations? I think not. 
there the ‘‘ open-door’”’ policy, just as Great Britain maintains it 
in India. We can not do otherwise. We are not pursuing there 
a different policy now. 

Mr. Chairman, will it be claimed that our occupancy of these 
islands is a military necessity? That these possessions will prove 
a source of weakness rather than of strength is, in my opinion, a 


If we hold them we must maintain | 


the province of Batangas alone, 300,000, one-third have been 
either killed or have died from starvation and disease. Ithas also 
been said that if the Filipinos who have yielded up their lives in 


| this war, struggling for an independent national existence, were 


laid side by side the green mounds covering them would stretch 
in unbroken sequence over a distance equal to that from the Great 
Falls of the Potomac River to where that majestic stream wastes 
itself away in the Chesapeake Bay. 

No wonder, Mr. Chairman, that Sagasta, the prime minister of 


| Spain, exclaimed upon the signing of the treaty of Paris, ‘‘ Now 


proposition too obvious to admit of question. If we need a naval | 


_ 


base in the Far East, we can easily secuie naval and coaling sta- 
tions and terminals for submarine cables for the mere asking. 
We have only to follow the course which we pursued toward 
Cuba—withdraw our troops and pull down the flag, which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt tells us must ‘* stay put,’? no matter what the cost 
in money, in blood, and in national dishonor. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we are told that there are millions of acres 
of public lands in these islands. Yes; this is true; there are 
68,000,000 acres, and many of them are covered with valuable 
timber. I admit that in the estimation of some people this is a 
very strong argument in favor of their permanent retention. But, 
after all has been said that can be said on this score, the fact 


trust for the inhabitants of the islands. 
must go into the treasury of the Philippines, and not into that of 
the United States, and the citizens of Spain will be as free to pur- 
chase them when sold as will be those of our own country. 


is Spain avenged.”’ 

Not so many lives as these were lost in the Revolutionary war, 
the war of 1812, the Mexican war, and in all of the Indian wars 
in which we have engaged combined. 

There were engaged on both sides in the Franco-Prussian war 


| 2,700,000 soldiers, and yet the losses of France were less than 


Mr. Chairman, we are not yet reduced to the extremity of cross- | 


ing the Pacific Ocean in search of new and unoccupied lands for 
homesteads for American citizens. There are still undisposed of 
in the United States 592,523,677 acres of vacant public lands ex- 
clusive of the 367,983,506 acres in Alaska. This is one-third in 
area of all the land in the United States, and more than eight 
times that of all the land, public and private, in the Philippine 
Islands. It is true, of course, that much of this is what is known 
as arid land, but Congress is now entering upon a policy of irri- 


gation, the result of which will be to reclaim a large portion of | 
it. We do not need more territory, for there is room enough on | 


the American Continent for our progress and advancement; 
opportunities enough to satisfy the ambitions and gratify the 
aspirations of every American. Our forests are well nigh inex- 


haustible, and our hidden wealth almost untouched and ines- | 


timable. 

Mr. Chairman, we may never know, indeed we will never know, 
what the Republican colonial policy has cost. Senator Hoar re- 
cently placed the money cost at $600,000,000. 


The total cost of | 


all the wars in which this country has engaged from and includ- | 
ing the Revolutionary war, and down to the war between the | 


States, is less than half this enormous sum. The totalcostof the 
seven years’ war of the Revolution was but $135,000,000, less, I be- 
lieve, than we have expended on the average every year we have 
been in the Philippines. I am not unmindful of the fact that the 
mormng papers contain a statement, given out by the Secretary 


of War, which places our military expenditures in the Philip- | 


pines at $170,000,000. I have had no opportunity to examine it 
and J therefore do not know what items of expenditure are in- 
cluded and what omitted. But I have no doubt but that every 
item that possibly could have been excluded has been excluded in 
order to reduce the amount to the lewest possible minimum sum. 

Why this statement is given out at this particular time, upon 
the eve of the adjournment of Congress, and when we are in the 
bt midst of the consideration of this important measure, I can 
MuUV guess, 


rSeane, and for one I am unwilling to accept his figures with- 
Juring the progress of the war in the Philippines Congress has 
“ppropriated sums vastly exceeding in the aggregate $170,000,000 
for the support of the military arm of the service, and I suggest 
that it might be well enough for the Secretary of War to issue a 
supplemental statement showing how the unaccounted-for resi- 
due has been expended. We have not, I think, been engaged in 
any 06 ‘er war during this period. Certainly, for a part of the 
period this war has been in progress we have had as many as 
‘0,000 soldiers in the Philippines at one time, and the cost alone 
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| Schley. 


I know that the Secretary of War is the rankest of | 


an opportunity afforded me for examination and comparison. | 


have been those of the Philippine war; Germany’s losses did not 
equal those of France. 

When, Mr. Chairman, reference is made to the methods which 
have been employed in the prosecution of the war in the Philip- 
pines, the Administration and its apologists at once take refuge 
behind the Army. Any criticism of the conduct of officers who 
have disgraced their uniforms, any reference to well-established 


| atrocities, to inhuman and cruel barbarities practiced by our 
remains that the United States can not hold them other than in | 


If sold, the proceeds | 


soldiers in the Philippines, is denounced as unpatriotic, and de- 
scribed as wholesale slander of the Army. 

Those who have read the voluminous and convincing testimony 
bearing on this subject will not be deceived by such subterfuges 
and false clamor. Even the President of the United States, Mr. 
Roosevelt, in violation of every rule of ordinary propriety and 


| good taste, recently took advantage of a memorial occasion to in- 


dulge in this kind of twaddle. Mr. Roosevelt should not forget 
that he has been somewhat of a critic himself. He has not hesi- 
tated, when it suited his purpose, to play the critic’s réle. Just 
now, however, it is his ox that is being gored. I recently read an 
article written by him entitled ‘‘ Perry’s Victory on Lake Erie,”’ 
in which, after undertaking to rob that great nayal hero of the 
glory which until then all men with one accord had awarded him, 
he says, apparently in extenuation of his course: 

There are always men who consider it unpatriotic to tell the truth if the 
truth is not very flattering. 

I commend this to our doughty President. The truth as to 
what has been done in the Philippines, and which is now being 
excused and defended, is certainly not ‘‘ very flattering ’’ to the Re- 
publican Administration, and therefore, according to Mr. Roose- 
velt, it is unpatriotic in those who tell it. 

Mr. STEELE. Dees the gentleman admit that the President 
referred only to criticism of the Army and not to civil affairs? 

Mr. JONES of Virginis. Mr. Roosevelt referréd in this nemo- 
rial address to criticisms of officers and soldiers of the army in 
the Philippines. It is true that his criticism of Perry was applied 
toa great naval hero. Does the gentleman make a distinction 
between criticisms of the officers of the Army and criticisms of 
naval heroes? In the light of recent occurrences I had almost 
come to think that there must be such a distinction in the minds 
of some people. I knew, of course, that in certain quarters it 
was not regarded as a heinous offense to criticise Dewey and 
Nothing, however, must be said of the conduct of Gen- 
erals Smith and Bell, of Waller, of Day, of Arnold, of Edwards, 
and of hundreds of others, some of whom have even confessed to 
responsibility for a participation in the most diabolical atrocities, 
the most cruel and infernal tortures. [Applause on the 
cratic side. 

Mr. STEELE. 


Demo- 


Suppose that all that has been said about these 


gentlemen whose names you have mentioned were true, i ud 
not justify the wholesale criticism of the Army. 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. There has been no such wholesale 


criticism. 
Mr. STEELE. I think I have heard it. 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. The military officers themselves 


| have said more hard things to produce that impression than any 
| member of Congress. 


| conceded, a leader upon this floor, when asked what he had to say 


Mr. JONES of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I well recall that some 
time since a distinguished Republican, a gentleman for whom I 
have a high personal regard, and one whose ability is universally 
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in extenuation of General Smith’s conduct of the campaign in the | 


island of Samar, said that he did not believe he ever issued the in- 
famous order attributed to him. His words were: ‘‘I do not be- 
lieve he ever issued any such order.”’ 

Now that it has been conclusively established that General 
Smith did give the order to kill all the inhabitants, men and 


women and children over 10 years of age, declaring that the more | 


killed the better pleased he would be; and that he did direct that 
the island of Samar should be made a ** howling wilderness,’’ it 
would be interesting to have the gentleman give us his opinion 
as to that order. 

General Smith has been court-martialed for giving this order, 
and, althongh the findings of the court have not been made pub- 
lic. it is generally understood that he has been acquitted. The 
papers are now in the ‘hands of the President for review, it is 
said, and there, with all their damning evidence, they are likely 
to remain until after the approaching Congressional elections. I 
will now read the charge upon which General Smith was tried, 
as published in the Washington Post of two days ago: 

In that Brig. Gen. Jacob H. Smith, United States Army, commanding 
general of the Sixth Separate Brigade, Division of the da did give 
instructions in regard to the conduct of hostilities in the island of Samar, P. I 
to his subordinate officer, Maj. L. W.T. Waller, United States Marino Corps, 
the said Major Waller being under hiscommand and commanding at the time 
a subterritorial district in the island of Samar, P. I., inlanguage and words to 
wit: “I want no prisoners” (meaning thereby that giving of quarter was not 
desired or required),and “I wish youtokilland burn. The more you killand 
burn the better you will please me,” and “the interior of Samar must be 
made a howling wilderness,” and did give further instructions to said Major 
Waller that he, General Smith, wanted all persons killed who were capable 
of bearing arms, and did, in reply to a question by the said Major Waller, 
asking for an age limit, designate the age limit at 10 years. 


This charge is about as clear and specific as language could 
make it. 

Mr. VANDIVER. 
that charge? 

Mr. JONES of Virginia. Yes; that is true. I will now read 
the statement made by his counsel before the court-martial: 


Is it not true that he afterwards admitted 


iccused desires to simplify this case as much as possible, and admits 

he was commanding general of the Sixth Separate Brigade, Division of 
the Philippines; that Major Waller was one of his subordinate officers, com- 
manding a subterritorial district, and that he did give him personal instruc 
tions relating to hostiles under arms in the field, and he did instruct him not 
to burden himself with prisoners, of which General Smith already had so 
many that the efficiency of his command was impaired, and tell him that he 
wanted him to kill and burn in the interior and hostile country: and did 
further instruct him that the interior of Samar must be madea howling 
wilderness; and did further instruct him that he wanted all persons killed 
who were capable of bearing arms and were actively ameaell in hostilities; 
and that he did designate the age limit at 10 years, as boys of that age were 
actively engaged in hostilities against the United States authorities, and 
were equally dangerous as an enemy as those of more mature age 


i would now like to ask my friend from Iowa [Mr. Hepspurn] if 
he still entertains any doubt as to the genuineness of this order, 
and if not, I would be glad to know what he thinks of it. 

But. as I have said, the court-martial acquitted General Smith. 
Indeed, so far as I am informed, no officer or soldier has up to this 
moment been punished for the torture or even the murder of a 
Filip no. 

Mr. Chairman, were I to characterize the findings of the court- 
martial in General Smith’s case as a travesty upon justice, I 
should, I presume, render myself amenable to the imputation of 
having slandered the court and Army. 

Major Waller and Lieutenant Day. the officers who obeyed so 
literally the orders of General Smith, have also been tried and 
acquitted; but to the everlasting honor of General Chaffee, be it 
said, he disapproved of the findings. We shall know what Presi- 
dent Roosevelt thinks of them when the fall elections are over. 
Let me read the comments upon General Chaffee’s disapproval 
which I find in the Outlook of May 31. I am unable to procure 
the disapproval order: 

: uthority in the case of the courts 
Major Waller and Lieutenant Day, has expressed disapproval of 
findings i General Chaffee holds that the court was 
justified in reliey r Major W r from the charge of murder in ordering 
the killing of ti svedores his party who had refused to aid the party in 
getting food and had othe ise misconducted themselves. This approval is 
based on the fact that Major Waller was ill with fever, was suffering acute 
anguish of body and mind, and was not in a condition to weigh reasons justly 
when he received telephone messages from other officers advising that the 
men be killed. On the other hand, General Chaffee holds that the full ex- 
culpation of Major Waller and Lieutenant Day was a miscarriage of justice 
and opposed to the evidence; that the killing of the men was more in the 
nature of a lawful retaliation than justifiable warfare, and that the affair 
was “* of the most regrettable incidents in the annals of the military serv 
ice of the United States.” 


Mr. Chairman, had I the time and the disposition I might 
dwell for hours upon the subject of the atrocities which have 
been perpetrated in the Philippines without exhausting the sub- 
ject, but I have neither. 
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has been discovered to be a specific for the terrible dengue fever, 
a malady which is carrying off many of the natives. Itis true 


| and hymanity. 


The water cure, once regarded as a | 
most cruel form of torture, our Republican friends now tell us | 
_of honor would seem to impel our relinquishment of an 
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that some of the victims still regard the remedy as worse than 
the disease, but then may we not attribute that to their ign, 
rance? So I shall say nothing about the far-famed “* water cure.” 


| I do not believe, however, that the most ardent Republican, tho 


most zealous supporter of the Administration, will contend tha: 
the war in the Philippines has been conducted on the highest 
ethical plane. Perhaps those responsible soothe their consciences 
with the reflection that after all ** the extremest severity isin the 
end the greatest humanity.’’ Those who subscribe to this rule of 
military ethics may be justified in declaring that the course of our 
soldiers in the Philippines has been marked by justice, moderation. 
I fear the verdict of history will be otherwis 

Mr. Chairman, the history of the Democratic party shows tha; 
it is not opposed to expansion. The United States has expanded 
from an area of 827,844 square miles in 1782 to nearly 3,600,000. 
But the expansion has been upon this hemisphere, has been over 
land—a steady and ever advancing annexation of contiguous ter- 
ritory. It has embraced territory inhabited by scattered com- 
munities of white people. speaking the same language and dwell- 
ing upon the same continent, and it has been with a view always 
to giving thenrultimately the rights and privileges of that citizen 
ship enjoyed by ourselves. This was true of the Louisiana pur 
chase of 1803, which carried us to the shores of the Pacific. and 
it was equally true of that of the Floridas, which in 1824 placed 
us upon the Gulf of Mexico. 

It was true of the annexation of Texas in 1845, the Mexican 
cession of 1848, and the Gadsden purchase of 1853. This was 
Democratic expansion, an expansion which has made this Repub- 
lic the richest, the most powerful, and the greatest on the face of 
the globe. The Democratic party is opposed now, as it ever has 
been throughout its glorious history, to that expansion which is 
a misnomer, which always has been and always will be, call it 
by what name you please, imperialism. It is opposed to expand- 
ing beyond the seas; opposed to incorporating into the United 
States noncontiguous territory inhabited by densely crowded 
alien peoples. differing from us in race, origin, color, language, 
religion, customs, and civilization. It is opposed to holding in 
subjection and to governing as colonies any people who aspire to 
be and who are entitled to be free and independent. It believes 
that the policy which the Republican party has for the past three 
years pursued toward the people of the Philippine Islands has 
been *‘ unjust and cruel to them and injurious and dishonoring 
to the American people,’’ and therefore those who profess its 
principles, and who here represent it, are opposed to a continu 
ance of this policy, even in a modified form, believing it to be 
radically and inherently wrong. 

President McKinley declared in a speech delivered in the city 
of Chicago that ‘‘ the war with Spain was undertaken, not that 
the United States should increase its territory, but that oppres 
sion at our very doors should be stopped. This noble sentiment.” 
he said, ‘* must continue to animate us, and we must give to th 
world the full demonstration of the sincerity of our purpose.” 
How far from the realization of that demonstration which Presi- 
dent McKinley in this speech commended you to make is the 
measure for which nearly every Republican in this House is now 
prepared to yote, I leave to you, my Republican friends, to say. 

But a few days ago President Roosevelt sent to this House a 
message in which he urged upon the Congress to do what he re 
garded as an act of ‘‘ plain duty’ toward Cuba. In that message 
he said, ‘‘ There are few brighter pages in American history than 
the page which tells of our dealing with Cuba during the past 
four years.”’ 

What, Mr. Chairman, may I ask, shall be written on that page 
of American history which is to tell of our dealings with the 
Philippine Islands? Shall the story of our treatment of the Cuban 
be written in characters of living light, whilst that of our con- 
duct to the Filipino is inscribed in dark letters of crimson blood: 
Does President Roosevelt wish it understood that we conferred 
independence upon Cuba because we had proclaimed to the na- 
tions of the world we were not fighting for the acquisition of ter 
ritory and because we had edged our national faith and honor 
that we would, upon the termination of the war with Spain, re 
deem that promise, and not because we wished to see Cuba Ire 
and to be the author of her independence? Can it be true, I ask, 
that Cuba owes her freedom to the compelling force, the yd 
straining influence, of the Teller resolution rather than to the nove 
generosity of the American people? If not, where then is to )° 
found a reason forthe difference which has marked our course 1! 
the one case and in the other? Why have we given independence 
to the Cuban and denied it to the Filipino? Why have we eT re 
a ‘‘ young republic ’’ in the Occident and denied se!f-governm™ aa 
and independent national existence to a people struggling t © 
free in the Orient? 

Mr. Chairman, every consideration of self-inte 


free 


rest as well as 
any rights 


of sovereignty we may have over the people of the Philippine 
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Islands. There are 800,000,000 of people bordering upon and fac- 
ing the Indian and Pacific oceans—more than one-half of all the 
inhabitants of the world. To remain permanently in the Orient 
means that we are to be drawn inevitably into the vortex of Asiatic- 
Pacific rivalries. Russia has come overland, and is now firmly 
planted upon the northern Pacific, where she has acquired a splen- 
did base for sea power. With America occupying the Philippine 
Archipelago, the greatest autocracy and the greatest democracy 
upon the globe will face each other in the Far East. China is a 
mine of dynamite, the explosion of which must some day shake 
the very earth to its foundations. Is it not, then, Mr. Chairman, 
the part of wisdom to call a halt now and here? Does not that 
solicitude which a wise, a prudent, a patriotic, and an enlight- 
ened and Christian government should always feel for the people 
whose safety and well-being are committed to its care dictate 


that we withdraw now and forever from the Philippine Islands? | 


{Loud and continued applause on the Democratic side. ] 
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or 


HON. WILLIAM B. ALLISON, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Thursday, June 19, 1502. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill (H. R. 3110) to provide for 
the construction of a canal connecting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans 

Mr. ALLISON said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: My occupations have been such during the de- 
bate on the subject of an isthmian canal that I have not been able 
to listen to all that has been said. I had not myself expected to 
say anything upon the subject until this morning, when I learned 
that in my absence it was suggested that I desired tospeak. That 
suggestion having been made, I wish to say only a few words to 
briefly express some reasons why I expect to vote for the substi- 
tute which has been proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin [ Mr. 
Spooner} and reported by the minority of the committee. 

The question of an isthmmian canal is not a new one to the peo- 
ple of our country nor is it a new one to me. The subject has 
been almost constantly before this body since 1883, and it is there- 
fore a familiar topic in our records since that period. 

I agree with Senators that there is a general public sentiment 
in our country in favor of an isthmian canal. 1 believe there is 
a general desire in the country that the Pacific and Atlantic 
oceans should be thus united. That desire has grown from year 
to year, and there has also grown a feeling, arising from various 
considerations and discussions of the subject, that the United 
States Government should itself construct the canal, maintain it, 
control it, and protect it. 

I was in the Senate in 1883 and 1884 when this question was 
widely discussed in the Senate in executive session upon a treaty 
made by President Arthur with Nicaragua and Costa Rica, 
which proposed that a canal by way of Lake Nicaragua should 
be constructed by the Government of the United States. Nica- 
ragua then alienated sovereignty over a portion of its territory 
for that purpose. .There was a strong sentiment in favor of this 
treaty. because of the fact that the Panama route had been se- 
lected by France two or three years before, anda charter granted 
toa French company to build a canal on the Panama route as a 
sea-level canal. 

The United States, by this action of France, was cut off from 
any consideration of the Panama route, concession on this route 
7 Yo _ n granted to the French company by the United States 
0 OLOM DIA, 

Our people turned their attention to the Nicaragua route, 
which had been explored and partially surveyed by our Navy. A 
company had been formed to construct the Nicaragua Canal, 
but with the Panama project set on foot those in control of our 
Gove rnment believed that private enterprise was unequal to the 
task of construction, and the Frelinghuysen treaty, so called, was 
made and sent to the Senate. It provided for Government control 
and construction in the most complete way, but it was then 
argued with great force that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty stood in 
the way, and the treaty failed in the winter of 1885, and in the 
‘pring of that year President Cleveland withdrew the treaty for 
reasons already quoted in this debate, and which I need not recur 


7 font The Frelinghuysen treaty assumed that the Clayton- 
of Gre treaty had been abrogated by nonuser and by the action 


at Britain, and that with this condition we were free to 











take such action as we thought wise, with the concurrence of 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica, and that Great Britain having vio- 
lated important provisions of the treaty we were at liberty to, 
because of their action, declare its abrogation. 

The arguments upon that question at that time convinced me 
that it was a wise thing for us to open the canal to all nations 
upon exact terms of equality with ourselves, but since that time 
it has been strongly urged that we should control the canal when 
we are at war with any nation, so far as to prevent its use by any 
such nation for war vessels or war purposes, though free for 
commerce. 

Mr. President, it was because the French Government and the 
French people had control of the Panama Canal, and the general 
belief that a sea-level canal was impracticable, that the attention 
of Congress and the American people directed their attention to 
the Nicaragua route as the most feasible and practicable for the 
commerce of all nations, and especially valuable to connect our 
own Atlantic and Pacific commerce. 

So that it is true, as stated by the Senator from Montana and 
other Senators, that the attention of the American people for many 
years was chiefly directed to the construction of a canal, increased 
from year to year by the fact that it was believed that the French 
company could not or would not complete its canal, though re- 
taining the concession of the Panama route, and it was not until 
two or three years ago that it was thought possible for the United 
States to consider the Panama route as possible for us to acquire. 
This possibility took root in the river and harbor bill three years 
ago, when an appropriation of $1,000,000 was made to explore all 
routes and ascertain the terms upon which we could secure con- 
trol of the Panama concession. I have followed for many years 
the lead of the honorable Senator from Alabama in his project 
respecting the Nicaragua Canal. I have favored it on every 
occasion and at every period when it has been before the Senate. 
I have voted, I believe, for every bill and every proposition con- 
nected with the subject which has been presented by the Senator 
from Alabama, though sometimes with great misgivings as to 
details. I did so believing that this measure was of such trans- 
cendent importance to the people of the United States that what- 
ever defects might appear in the legislation proposed could after- 
wards be corrected by supplemental legislation. 

Mr. President, it was not until the Commission known as the 
Ludlow Commission was sent to Nicaragua some three years ago 
that anything occurred to disturb my mind as to the feasibility 
and practicability of the Nicaraguaroute. Before that time there 
had really been no absolute examination of the Nicaragua route 
that could be called a detailed survey, giving all the information 
necessary to be had before beginning sucha work. These earlier 
surveys were superficial, as from the nature of things they neces- 
sarily must have been. It was proposed by these earlier surveys 
that the canal should be one suitable for the navigation of that 
period. I believe it was designed that the greatest depth of the 
sanal should be from 20 to 28 feet. I may be mistaken as to the 
number of feet provided for in the last bill which was passed here 
two or three years ago. Now it is proposed that we shall build 
a canal 35 feet in depth; a canal deep enough and wide enough 
and with a sufficient volume of water to float the largest vessel 
upon the ocean at this time. 

So, Mr. President, the problem of construction as respects many 
of the conditions surrounding the question of an isthmian canal 
is entirely different from what it was when these discussions 
were had hitherto. The problem as now presented is one which 
involves necessarily a much larger sum of money than has been 
involved in any project suggested prior to this time, and also pre- 
sents more difficult engineering problems because of the increased 
depth proposed. 

Mr. President, we are now confronted and brought face to face 
with a proposition to expend a minimum suim of $180,000,000, 
which, in my belief, will be increased to more than $200,000,000, 
which must be raised either by taxation upon the people of the 
United States, trusting to reimbursement from the income and 
profits of the canal, or we are bound to create a bonded indebted- 
ness for the construction of the canal of about $200,000,000, in 
round numbers. 

For one I believe that we should borrow money and construct 
the canal upon the credit of the United States. If we do that, 
we must provide in some way for the payment of the interest 
and for the liquidation of the principal at some future time, which 
we all hope can be realized from tolls arising from the use of the 


| canal. So, Mr. President, we are confronted now with an ex- 


penditure to be presently made by the Government of the United 
States of $200,000,000. Therefore. it is important, if we are to ex- 
pend this sum upon the credit of the United States, that we should 
do the best we can respecting the route that shall be selected for 
this purpose. 

I have reached my conclusion on this subject from the reports 
of the Walker Commission, so called—the Commission which was 
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sent down there by authority of Congress with power to expend 
a million dollars. The members of that Commission did not 
merely walk over those routes and take cursory surface views of 
them, but they made a close and careful examination as to the 
situation of all routes, as to the feasibility of constructing a canal 
upon either of them, as to the cost of doing so, and all the sur- 
rounding necessary incidents of construction. 

From my knowledge of the men who were appointed upon that 
Commission, I am able to say that it was wisely selected by Presi- 
dent McKinley. Five of them are eminent engineers in our coun- 
try, men whose reputations have been won largely in conducting 
successfully difficult engineering work. Why did we make this 
large appropriation for these examinations? Why did we send 
those men down there for that purpose? 
Houses of Congress were not in possession of information which 


would enable them to intelligently and carefully decide upon the | 


question now up to us, namely, the best location of the canal, 
taking into view all the problems involved. That is the view, as 
I understand, that we had in sending that Commission there. 
We had had other surveys; but Congress was not satisfied with 


them, because they were not in sufficient detail to justify us in | 


deciding upon the best route and proceeding with the work; and 


therefore we sent this Commission there te examine all routes | 


and report to us the best. 
That Commission made not only one report, but, as has been 
truthfully said, they made two reports and three reports. I read 


the second report, I think it is, of the Commission in which they | 


recommended the adoption of the Nicaragua route. I was con- 


vinced that, although the Commission reported in favor of the | 


Nicaragua route at that time, they believed that if the Panama 
route could be obtained on reasonable terms, that route should 
be selected. So it never occurred to me that the Commission in 
any way reversed themselves in making their final report in favor 
of the Panama route. They do say in all their reports that both 


of these lines are feasible lines for the construction of a canal, as | 


I have no doubt they are. 

I shall not repeat the reasons given by them for their conclusion, 
because of their having been so often repeated in this debate; but 
they are so cogent that it seems to me that it is almost impossible 


for us under the circumstances to disregard their expert opinion | 


and to be guided only by our own imperfect judgmentand infor- 
mation. In saying this I perhaps ought to state that I speak only 
for myself. 


I know that there are members of this Senate, notably the | 


Senator from Alabama {|Mr. MorGan], who have given great 
attention to this subject for more than twenty years, and who 
have opinions well and maturely formed upon investigation, I 
have no doubt, which enable them to overcome the judgment 
of this expert Commission and to vote for the Nicaragua Canal, 
notwithstanding that expert opinion unanimously expressed by 
the Commission; with my own imperfect knowledge of the sub- 
ject, therefore I must follow the judgment of these experts rather 
than follow my previous views, reached at a time when the situa- 
tion was wholly different from what it now is, when the Panama 
Canal was not supposed to be within the reach of our consideration. 

But, Mr. President, in addition to all this, as I have walked in 
and out of this Chamber since this debate began I have been all 
the time confronted with the map which hangs in full view on 


the wall of this Chamber, which was put here I do not know by | 
Ihave | 


what authority, but it is an outline map of these routes. 
imagined myself on the Isthmus with both of these canals com- 
pleted,and having an opportunity to take passage upon a ship 
going through one or the other,or having a cargo of freight to 
transport from one ocean to the other, or running or navigating 
a ship intended for such journey; and I have wondered which 
route I would take under any of these circumstances. Assuming 
now that both of these lines are feasible; assuming that there are 
no engineering difficulties in the way of either—the engineers 
agree that there is no difficulty in the Bohio dam on the Panama 
route or in the Conchuda dam on the Nicaragua route—assum- 
ing that there is an ample flow of*water provided by the erection 
of either dam flowing into the canal or through either lake, easily 
controlled by the erection of engineering works; it seems to 
me I would take that route which would carry me through in 
the shortest time and having the fewest locks to impede my prog- 
ress, and the least elevation to overcome and the shortest dis- 
tance to sail or steam. On the Panama route I would find that 
the time required would be twelve hours, the distance 49 miles, 
the maximum elevation to overcome on the Atlantic side from 
82 to 85 feet and on the Pacific side from 75 to 90 feet, depend- 
ing upon the fluctuation of the tides. I would find two locks on 
the Atlantic side to reach the maximum elevation and three locks 
on the Pacific side to reach the ocean, and more than half the 
whole distance on the level of the sea. This is what I would find 
on the Panama route, all traversed between sunrise and sunset 
on the same day. But suppose I were only a passenger and should 


It was because the two | 








| practicable to continue the voyage during nighttime. 


| to spend as little time as is possible in either of these canals. 


| an absolute object lesson. 


| these two routes and found that both are feasible a 
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want to see the beautiful Lake of Nicaragua and the other natural 
scenery along the Nicaragua route, and should decide to take 
that route. I would be told that if I took that route I would be 
on the way two nights and three days, or practically sixty to 
sixty-eight hours; that I would sail along on that route on a sea 
level for 15 or 20 miles, or whatever the distance may be, and 
then I would come in contact with a lock that would lift up the 
vessel on which I was sailing 40 feet, and I would have to sail at 
this elevation for a few miles, when I would encounter another 
elevation, and a few miles farther still another, and a few miles 
farther still another, reaching an elevation in all, by means of 
these four locks, of from 104 to 110 feet before entering San Juan 
River and Lake, the latter created by the Conchuda dam, an 
engineering work erected at great cost and to some extent an ex- 
periment, as stated by the engineers. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator pardon me for making a sug- 
gestion to him? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly; I shall be glad to have any sugges- 
tion the Senator desires to make, for Iam speaking in a general way 
only, and shall be glad to have any information he can furnish. © 

Mr.HARRIS. The Senator was speaking of his personal safety, 
and I feel concerned in that. ; 

Mr. ALLISON. I know the Senator does. 

Mr. HARRIS. I want to suggest to the Senator that the only 
locks of 45 feet are on the-Panama route—two on each side 45 
feet high. 

Mr. ALLISON. I did not say 45 feet; I said 40 feet. 

Mr. HARRIS. But the Senator speaks of the Conchuda dam, 
The locks there are only 36 feet high. 

Mr. ALLISON. I understand. I have no concern as to either 
route in respect to safety, but I am very much obliged to the 
Senator for his kindly regard for me. I do not suppose I shall 
have this alternative presented to me, but I may have the pleasure 
some time in the future of passing over either one or the other of 
these canals. 

But what I was about to call attention to is the fact that this 
40-foot dam, or 36-foot dam, or whatever it may be, is the first 
rise on the Nicaragua Canal, as I understand it. There are 65 or 
70 feet more to be surmounted before the lake is reached, which 
is to be formed by means of the Conchuda dam. 

Those who understand this question tell me that if I should,in 
such a voyage, reach the level of the Conchuda dam the first day 
I should be very lucky. That is about 50 miles. When I got 
into the San Juan River and lake, formed as it is chiefly, I be- 
lieve, by means of the San Juan River that flows out of Lake 
Nicaragua, I would still have 50 miles more to go before I reached 
Lake Nicaragua, or 100 miles in all, before reaching Lake Nicara- 
gua. lIunderstand there is a canal to be built on the east shore of 


| the lake on account of the shallow water, which would require 


me to journey 15 or 16 miles more before reaching the part of 
Lake Nicaragua having an ample depth of water to properly float 
the vessel in which I should sail, anc that this would constitute 


| another day’s journey, and that another night would be spent on 


the lake or at its eastern entrance. Then I would sail out into 
that lake the next day, and would reach the Pacific Ocean after 
resting two nights and sailing three days—as it would be im- 
I do not 
personally know about this; I am merely referring to facts which 
I have learned from the reports, which are valuable and reliable, 
in my judgment. as to the time that will be required to go through 
the Nicaragua Canal. 

Mr. President, I can not help believing that whether it be the 
case of a sailing vessel or a steamship, when its master or owneT 
gets into the Caribbean Sea, and has a choice of the route which, 
for the time being, is to carry upon the waters of the canal the 
value of that ship, the value of its cargo, whether it be great oT 
small, and the valuable lives of the passengers on board, he will 
prefer to get into the open sea at the earliest possible moment ana 
Do, 
in my judgment, although the distance from one point to another 
has been carefully calculated, showing that the location of @ 
canal is preferred in certain quarters on the Pacific coast and on 
the Atlantic by the Nicaragua route, I can not help believing that, 
taking the situation of these two canals respecting their length 
and the conditions surrounding them, it would be regarded as the 
safest and wisest by all those who navigate ships to tak the 
shorter route. That map has been to me since this debate begaa 
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available, but the Nicaragua route costing for maintenan 
than a million dollars per annum in excess of the Panam: 
although I read the interesting remarks of my honorable 
who sits near me [Mr. MorGan], showing that these calcul stone 
were extravagant as to both routes, and I rather agree with 
as to that—from the very nature of things, whether the cost © 
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maintenance is $1,000,000 or $2,000,000 for the longer route, the 


‘cost will be correspondingly less on the shorter route. Therefore, 
whether their statements are extravagant or not, it is perfectly 
apparent to me that, in the long run and range of these two canals, 
the advantage as to the cost of maintenance will be immensely 
in favor of a canal on the Panama route. 

There is another thing I wish to say, because I am giving 
reasons that shall govern me in my vote rather than presenting 
arguments to sustain these reasons. 

T have been impressed very much with the suggestions of the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Scorr] about the tunnel pro- 
posed for the San Blas route so called, and I was reenforced some- 
what by listening to the venerable Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Hoar], who seems to be impressed with it, whereby a sea- 
level canal could be constructed and used without the interven- 
tion of locks. I had dismissed that route from my mind because 
all of the members of the Commission agree, as I understand it, 
that the San Blas route, or whatever it may be called—the sea- 


level route south of Panama—from a financial view is not to be | 


considered. But there is also this advantage as respects the Pan- 
aia route, andit governs me somewhat. That is, that in the long 
reach of timeitis also susceptible of being converted into a sea-level 
canal. I shall probably pass from these shores in the ordinary 
course of events probably before either canal is constructed by 
means of locks. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I hope not. 

Mr. ALLISON. This probability of a sea-level canal is far in 
the future, but the time may come when commerce and its inter- 
ests will justify this great expenditure. The engineers who have 
examined the route concur in saying that it is a practicable thing 
to accomplish, depending only upon the amount of money to be 
expended. 

Mr. President, these are the general impressions made upon my 
mind and some of the considerations which lead me to the sup- 
port of the Panama route, and I am sorry that they have not met 


with the approval of my venerable friend the Senator from Ala- | 


bama [Mr. MorGAN], with whom and by whom [I have stood for 
all these years for a canal. I have supported and sustained him 
in every measure that he has brought forward for this purpose. I 
am sorry I can not follow him now in support of the Nicaragua 
project when I have the alternative thus presented. But I can 
not in a matter of this importance, involving $200,000,000, set up 
my feeble judgment and my information, or lack of information, 
against the information and the judgment of the men who com- 
pose the Commission, at the head of which is Admiral Walker, 
an officer in the Navy, who has been in the sunlight of public 
observation for more than forty years, who has acquitted himself 
with the highest intelligence and sagacity in every place that he 
has filled, whose integrity is unquestioned, and the belief in 
whose sound judgment is universal. 


I happen to know Mr. Morison, another of the engineers, and | 


I know him so well that I believe that he is one of the most emi- 
nent engineers not only in this country, but in all countries. So 
of Mr. Noble. I know those two engineers well. Of course I 
know General Ernst and Professor Haupt, but not so well. They 
are recognized as eminent and capable in their profession. 
have many of us served in this Senate with Judge Pasco, and know 
how patient and thorough and intelligent he is in the examination 
of any subject. 

Mr. President, it seems to me it would be folly on my part to 


stand up and proclaim by my vote, or by any criticism I might | 


make, that I know more about this subject than any of these men, 
or all of them—and they all agree. A prudent man who builds 
a house employs an architect, however sound his own judgment 
or however intelligent he may be. He is to put his money in it, 
and in doing so he desires to secure the best attainable results at 
the place where he is to dwell. I would not come into the Senate 
with a proposition to build a locomotive on my own judgment, 
ait ough there are some Senators here, at least one, who proba- 
bly could go very far in that direction. 
in our decision we must rely upon the expert knowledge of men 
whose life profession and life labor,it has been to study and to 

deal with kindred subjects. 
So, Mr. President, casting aside all the questions, opinions, and 
sestions made in this Chamber, I am compelled, after reading 
reports and statements of these experts, after the fullest ex- 
ation, to follow them. 
my Iriend the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. SpoonER], as re- 
spects his amendment, I see it is certain that there will be a canal 
t on one or the other route, because if there are legal impedi- 
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ents or difficulties in the pathway of the Panama concession to 
us or what Colombia may do as respects the treaty presently to 
be mad », the Nicaragua route is still open to us as an alternative 
Without further legislation. 

Was impressed in 1884, when President Cleveland withdrew 
the N icaragua treaty, with the value of the Frelinghuysen treaty, 
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because it gave us absolute control of a strip of territory 10 miles 
wide to protect and police and control in the region of the canal 
itself. When I vote now as I shall I am not committed, as I 
understand it, to any treaty or project of a treaty that will not 
fully protect the canal and all interests incidental to the canal. 
I am in favor of negotiating with one or the other of these Gov- 
ernments toaccomplish theseends—and whichever route is adopted 
we will deal with one Government or the other—in such way as 
to give us ample and perfect protection as respects the canal which 
we are to build, own, and maintain. 

I want to see that treaty so framed that our control will have 
no impediments with respect to the region adjacent to the canal 
as well as to the line of the canal itself. If we can not secure 
title at Panama, if we can not make a treaty with Colombia satis- 
factory to us (and that treaty must come here before it becomes 
effective), then we are relegated by the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin, not by choice of the President, but by force 
| of the statute, to the Nicaragua route, and although I believe it 
is not the best route or the most desirable one, should I be living 
when the canal is completed I will be willing to take passage on 
the first available steamer and try its locks and dams and canals 
and lakes, and am sure it will serve the great commercial pur- 
pose we have in view, though not so well as the Panama route. 

Without going into this question by and large, I wish to say 
| that I do not share the fears and doubts of some of our friends 
about what will be done with this canal in the future. No inter- 
est, big or little, can impedeits progress. The people of the United 
States are for a canal and they intend to have it. But they have 
intrusted to us the decision as respects how the $200,000,000 shall 
be expended to attain that purpose, and they ask of us that with 
whatever intelligence and judgment we have we shall so locate 
the canal as to justify our action when the canal is constructed 
and when we come to realize its value in the commerce of our 
country and in the commerce of the world. 

I wish to thank the Senator from Alabama for yielding to me 
| to express my views on the subject, and I am glad that after these 
many years of patient and intelligent labor on this subject of an 
isthmian canal his hopes are to be realized. Although it may be 
that the route he has so faithfully and intelligently advocated 
may not be adopted, yet the chief purpose will be the construc- 
tion of a canal on the American continent piercing the two o: 
for the benefit of the commerce of the world. 
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The National Irrigation Bill. 
SPEECH 


OF 
HON. THOMAS H. TONGUE, 
OF OREGON, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


19 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (S. 3057) appropriating the receipts from 
| the sale and disposal of public lands in certain States and Territories to the 
| construction of irrigation works for the irrigation of arid lands- 
| Mr. TONGUE said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: The limited time assigned for the discussion of 
this bill makes brevity a pressing necessity. It is a measure of 
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| unusual importance, the first of its kind to come before this House. 

If passed and enacted into law, it will be far-reaching in its con- 

sequences, and will mark an important epoch in the history of 
| the great West. It will be impossible for its friends to properly 
present its merits inthe course of asingle afternoon. I shall con- 
fine myself, therefore, very largely to defending it against the 
charges brought by the gentleman from New York, Mr. Ray, 
that its provisions violate the Constitution of the United States. 

This charge is so often made against so many proposed enact- 
| ments, and so often merits, as it receives, little consideration. 
| But the gentleman from New York possesses great legal learning. 
| He has had varied and extensive experience, both at the bar and 
in Congress. He is the chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
and as such, in a manner, the legal adviser, the attorney-general, 
as it were, of the House. His opinions upon legal and constitu- 
tional questions, both from his personal and professional standing 
and official position, are entitled to great weight and careful con- 
sideration. 

I should hesitate to combat his views were I not, as Tamin this 
instance, sustained by the great weight of legal authority, un- 
broken current of judicial decisions, and the uniform practice of 
the Federal Government. Supported by these, it will not, I be- 

lieve, be difficult to successfully meet every argument the gentle- 
man has made. In supporting the constitutionality of this bill 


The 
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it will not even be necessary to resort to the provisions of sec- | 
tion 8, Article I, which provides that Congress shall have power | 


‘to provide for the common defense and the general welfare of 
the United States.’’ All the powers attempted to be exercised 
under the provisions of this bill can be successfully defended 
under other plain provisions of the Constitution, as interpreted 
and enforced by the highest judicial tribunals of the land and 
the uniform practice of the Government from its foundation 
until now. 

The gentleman from New York contends— 
The bill is also unconstitutional because the Congress of the United States 
has no power to provide for the irrigation improvement of its public lands 
situated within a State, probably not those situated within a Territory. 

And again, that— 

The bill onstitutional because the improvement of the public lands 

le is not a Governm purpose nor the object for which the Govern- 

stablished or i nation founded, nor is it incidental thereto. It 
essary to the preservation of the Government or to the discharge 
-ntal functions 

And again it is contended that— 
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Let us examine the provisions of the bill, and then this conten- 
tion of the gentleman from New York. The purpose of this bill 
is the ‘* disposition’’ of public lands of the United States that 
can not now be disposed of under any existing laws, and ‘* the 
making of needful rules and regulations respecting the same.” 
Millions of acres of the public domain, under present conditions, 
are valueless for any purpose. Nay, worse than valueless. They 
obstruct the progress and the growth of the country. They are 
the source of great climatic disturbances. Their vast parched 
surfaces must be traversed constantly in all communications be- 
tween the East and the West and between the several sections of 
the West. The expense of constructing roads and carrying 
freight and passengers over them and the time wasted in crossing 
them is stupendous. 

This bill provides that when public lands are sold within cer- 
tain States and Territories specified in the bill, the proceeds are 
to be applied to the irrigation and reclamation of these parched, 
arid, and worthless lands within such States and Territories. 
The object of this irrigation and reclamation is to make salable 
and disposable what is now neither salable nor disposable under 
existing laws. The lands so reclaimed are to be sold at the cost 
of reclamation, and the funds derived therefrom are to be again 
used to irrigate and reclaim more of these valueless lands, to be 
again sold and the proceeds again so applied. All sales are to be 
made only to actual, bona fide settlers, home seekers, and home 
makers. The whole purpose of the bill, the whole machinery 
provided. is for the ‘‘ disposal *’ of public lands. 

{rrigation and reclamation are resorted to only to make fit and 
ready for ‘** disposal’’ lands that can not now be otherwise dis- 
posed of. Irrigation and reclamation are the means adopted. 
The end is ‘* disposal,”’ sale, of public lands. 


Saat 


No lands are to be | 


irrigated that can not be sold to actual settlers at the price of irri- | 


gation. **The rules and regulations respecting’’ this class of 
public lands adopted by this bill are those only that are ‘‘ needful ”’ 
to secure such *‘ disposal’’ and sale. No State or Territory owns 
or controls or has any interest in or authority over any of these 
lands. No State or Territory can tax them, or improve them, or 
cut ditches through them, or enter upon them. If the General 
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imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the United 
States.’’ But nowhere within the Constitution is there any lan- 
guage or provision or expression which, directly or indirectly. 
expressly or by implication, can by any possibility be construed 
as limiting or controlling the power conferred upon Congress “ to 
dispose of and make all needful rules and regulations respecting 
* * * other property belonging to the United States. ”’ 

Here, and in dealing with this property, the power of Congress 
is absolute, unlimited, and unrestrained. From the foundation 
of the Government Congress has claimed this power, has exer 
cised it constantly, and its exercise has been upheld wherever 
controverted by the highest judicial tribunals of the land, both 
State and Federal. Upon that question, permit me to refer to 
few legal authorities and judicial decisions: 

The United States, as the proprietor of the public lands, has by virt 
of its proprietorship the absolute and unqualified right of disposal, a 
neither a State nor Territorial legislature can dictate, modify, or emba: 
in any manner the right of Congress to the primary disposal of the pu 
lands 

Kinney on Irrigation, section 147. 

Pomeroy on Riparian Rights, section 33 

Union Mill and Mining Company v. Fert 

2 Story on the Constitution, page 200, sect 


In Irvine v. Marshal et al. (20 Howard, 558) the judge deliver- 
ing the opinion of the court says: 


It can not be denied that all the lands in the Territories not appr 
ent authority before they were acquired, are in the fi 
sive property of the United States, to be disposed of to 
h times, and in such modes, and by such titles as the G 
y deem most advantageous to the public fise, or in other res 
most politic. : 
In Union Mill and Mining Company v. Albert Ferris et al 
ported in 2 
Nevada say: 


The Government of the United States has a perfect title to the public land 
and an absolute and unqualified right of disposal. Neither State nor Terri 
torial legislation can in any manner modify or affect the right which tl 
Government has to the primary disposal of the public land. 

In Gibson v. Chouteau (13 Wallace, 92), Judge Field, deliver- 
ing the opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States, says: 

With respect to the public domain, the Constitution vests in Congress th« 
power of disposition, and of making all needful rules and regulations. That 
power is subject to no limitations. Congress has the absolute right to pr 
scribe the times, the conditions, and the mode of transferring this property 
or any part of it, and to designate the persons to whom the transfer shall be 
made. No State legislation can interfere with this right or embarrass its 
exercise. 

On page 100 Judge Field further says: 

The same principle which forbids any State legislation interfering with 
the power of Congress to dispose of the public property of the United State 
also forbids any legislation depriving the grantees of the United States of the 
possession and enjoyment of the property granted by reason of any delay in 
the transfer of the title after the initiation of proceedings for its acquisition 
The consummation of the title is not a matter which the grantees can contr 
but one which rests entirely with the Government. With the legal ti 
when transferred, goes the right to possess and enjoy the land, and it w 
amount to a denial of the power of disposal in Congress if these bh 
which should follow upon the acquisition of that title, could be forf« 
cause they were not asserted before that title was issued. 


While Congress not only possesses the absolute right of 


3, 2 Sawyer, 176. 
ion 1328 
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Sawyer, 176, decided in 1872, the supreme court of 


the 


| disposal of the public domain, it has also the right to prescribe 


| the conditions upon which the grant may be made. 


Government can not irrigate them, there is no power on earth | 


that can rightfully do so. Is it possible that we are in possession 
of several hundred million acres of public domain that we are 
powerless to touch and render fit for sale in the only way which 
they can be fitted for sale? Can not the Federal Government 
he same means that a private owner could adopt to place 
upon the market? 
OF CONGRESS TO DISPOSE OF THE PUBLIC LANDS IS ABSOLUTE 

Let us examine the Constitution upon this question. Section 3, 
Article IV, of the Constitution contains the following provision: 

The Congress shall have power to dispos and make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States. 

The extent of the power conferred upon Congress by this sec- 
tion in reference to the government of the territories of the 
United States has of late been under some fierce discussion in 
Congr before the people, and within the highest judicial 
tribunals of theland. But in all of these discussions, whether on 
the floor of Congress, upon the public platform, at the bar, or on 
the 
conferred upon Congress by this section is absolute, exclusive, 
and unlimited. 

The only question at issue has been how far and to what extent 
the power conferred by this section is limited or controlled by 
other provisions of the Constitution of equal force, and especially 
that portion of the Constitution which requires that “all duties, 


adopt t 
his land 
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nch, it has been conceded that, standing alone, the power | 


It may delay 
the title or withhold the fee until such times as the Government 
may prescribe, and the State can interpose no objection, can raise 
no obstacles. 

In Gibson v. Chouteau (supra), Justice Field laid down the fol- 
lowing doctrine: 


The same principle which forbids any State legislation interfering wit 
the power of Congress to dispose of the public property of the United Stat 
also forbids any legislation depriving the grantees of the United States | 
the possession and enjoyment of the property granted by reason of any “ 
lay in the transfer of the title after the initiation of proceedings for its a 
quisition. The consummation of the title is not a matter which the grantees 
can control, but one which rests entirely with the Government. With th 
legal title, when transferred, goes the right to possess and enjoy the la 
it would amount to a denial of the power of disposal in Congressif th« 
efits, which should follow upon the acquisition of that title, could be { 
because they were not asserted before that title was issued. ; 

The Federal Government, as proprietor of the public domain, | 
power to annex conditions to grants. It may do this either in the 
patent itself, conveying each particular portion of the public domain ! 
grantees and patentees, or it may by Congressional legislation ad 
general regulation or impose any conditions or limitations upon ¢! 
the public domain, upon all persons who acquire title to_port! 
public lands from the Government, and the title so acquired will 
the grantee thereof, subject to such conditions and limitatio1 
Irrigation, sec. 147, p. 223; Pomeroy on Riparian Rights, sec. 
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But the unlimited power of Congress over the public « 
not only in regard to its disposal, but in dealing with it in ever 
way, arises necessarily from the conditions that attend its ow? 

ership. The owner of land within a State, by a fee-simp!¢ 

takes it subject to several conditions and limitations. It 1s ee 

| ject to the power of taxation both by the State and Federa! 

Government. It is subject to the right of eminent domain 0! 
both the State and Federal Government. 
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they are transmitted from parent to child, the manner in which | Congress may have the power to erect a penitentiary, and an 


deeds must be drawn, wills executed and admitted to probate, is 
subject to the laws of the State; but the title of the Federal 
Government to the public lands is subject to no restrictions, no 
control, no regulations by any authority but its own. It pos- 
cesses Within itself all the rights of the owner and all the sov- 
ereign powers belonging to both State and Federal Government 
in lands vested in private ownership. It follows, therefore, that 
it must have, from the very nature of things, the absolute con- 
trol and unrestricted management and the absolute right of dis- 
josal. The existence of these lands imply the power somewhere 
to do with them all this bill contemplates. But as to them, all 
power is in the Federal Government. 

The tenth article of amendment of the Constitution has no ap- 
plication here. That article provides: 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people. 

The public lands dealt with under this bill were never vested 
in the States. They were owned by the Federal Government be- 
fore the States in which they are situate had existed as States. 
There could be therefore no ‘‘ powers’’ reserved. There are no 

powers’? over them, or that attach to them, except the sov- 
ereignty of the United States. Combining, therefore, as it does, 
within itself all the rights of ownership and all the rights of 
sovereignty, it can not be otherwise than that the Federal Govern- 
ment may do with these lands as it may, dispose of them in any 
manner it may select, and may adopt whatever means it may 
deem appropriate to render such lands in proper condition for 
disposal, sale, and settlement. 


POWER OF CONGRESS TO 
OF PUBLIC 






DISPOSE OF THE PROCEEDS OF THE SALES 
LANDS 18 UNLIMITED. 

Again, the absolute ownership, the absolute right of disposal, 
carries with it the right to dispose of the proceeds of the public 
lands. No money is to be invested in irrigation or reclamation 
except the proceeds from the sale of public lands. Congress has 
always exercised the unlimited right to dispose of the proceeds 
of the public lands, as it has of the lands themselves. It had de- 
voted these proceeds to a wide variety of subjects; to the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of universities, of agricultural colleges, 
of scientific schools. 

In 1846 Congress granted lands to the Territory of Iowa for the 
purpose of aiding said ** Territory to improve the navigation of 
the Des Moines River from its mouth to the Raccoon Fork.’’ In 
the act admitting the State of Idaho into the Union Congress not 
only, ss in other instances, devoted sections 16 and 36 for the sup- 
port of common schools, but it also made grants of lands to be 
used in aiding the State in ‘‘erecting public buildings at the 
capital of said State for legislative, executive, and judicial pur- 

OSES, 

' It granted 90,000 acres ‘‘ for the support of an agricultural col- 
lege; ’’ 100,000 acres for the ** maintenance of a scientific school; ’’ 
100,000 acres ‘for State normal schools;’’ 50,000 acres ‘‘ for the 
support and maintenance of the State insane asylum, located at 


THE 


asylum, and a hospital for disabled miners entirely within a State, 
managed by a State, and yet it has no power to fit its lands for 
public sale and make them habitable and provide for their dis- 
posal to home seekers and home builders? All of these powers 
have been exercised by the General Government simply because 
it is the absolute owner of the public lands, has the absolute right 
of disposal and management, and may do as it pleases with the 
proceeds derived from such sale. 

Oh, but we are told the power to dispose of lands does not in- 
clude, as incident thereto, the power to improve or even repair, 
and it has been universally so held. ‘‘A power of attorney to 
sell and convey lands does not include the power to repair or to 
improve.’’ A strange jumbling here. Who has given a power 
of attorney to the Federal Government? It is not act-ag as the 
agent. It is acting as the absolute, unrestrained owner. The 
gentleman admits that ‘‘ we may care for them, preserve them, 
survey and plot them, sell off the timber. and lease the mining 
lands in the Territories, for this is but a disposition of the ores 
and metals therein, and if in so doing we incidentally improve 
such lands we do not violate, the Constitution.’’ What greater 
power are we exercising under the present contemplated law than 
the gentleman here admits we may exercise? 

CONGRESS MAY ADOPT APPROPRIATE MEANS TO CARRY 
CONFERRED UPON IT. 

Section 8, Article I, of the Constitution of the United States, in 
the enumeration of the powers of Congress, confers the following: 

To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
execution the foregoing powers and all other powers vested by this Consti- 


tution in the Government of the United States or in any department or officer 
thereof. 


OUT THE POWERS 


into 


This clause is the foundation of the doctrine of ‘* implied powers.”’ 
Under this provision Congress is invested with authority to adopt 
such means or agencies for carrying into effect its enumerated 
powers, including the disposal of the public lands as shall be 
requisite, essential, or conducive to the accomplishment of that 
result, or that seems appropriate to the exercise of the authority 
conferred upon Congress. Congress, in the first instance, is the 
judge of the necessity and of the adaptability of the means to 
the end. It is true its decisions are not conclusive, but its de- 
cisions will not be set aside and the acts of Congress will not 
be adjudged unconstitutional unless it is clearly apparent that 


| the means adopted can not be needful or appropriate to the exe- 


cution of any of the powers specified in the Constitution. These 
conclusions are fully sustained by the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the following cases: 

In McCulloch v. The State of Maryland et al. (4 Wheaton, 316), 
in which Chief Justice Marshall delivered the opinion, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States decide: 

The Government of the Union, though limited in its power, is supreme 


| within its sphere of action, and its laws, when made in pursuance of the 


Blackfoot; ’’ 50,000 acres ‘** for the support and maintenance of | 


the penitentiary located at Boise City;’’ 150,000 acres ‘*‘ for other 


State charitable, educational, penal, and reformatory institu- | 


tions.”’ 

_ This House during this Congress has passed an act granting to 
Oklahoma lands for the maintenance of a university and the com- 
mon schools—for the benefit of the agricultural and mechanical 
college 250,000 acres, for the benefit of the colored agricultural 


and normal university 100,000 acres, and for the benefit of normal 
schools 250,000 acres. 


The same act grants to the Territory of Arizona public lands | tions found in the ninth section of the first article introduced? 


to be used in the support of common schools, universities, and col- 
leges: for the erection of public buildings at the capital; for the 
establishment of an insane asylum and penitentiary; for a deaf, 
dumb, and blind asylum; for a hospital for disabled miners, 
and for State, charitable, penal, and reformatory institutions. 
Similar grants by the same bill were made to New Mexico, in- 
cluding a grant for the establishment of a State military institute. 
Now, does the gentleman from New York contend that there is 
any express power conferred upon the Constitution to provide for 
deaf, dumb, and blind asylums, for hospitals for disabled miners, 
for the construction of penitentiaries for the confinement of peo- 
ple guilty of violating State laws, for the construction of insane 
asylums, forthe maintenance of normal schools and ‘‘ colored ’’ 
Universities? Is this any function of the Federal Government? 
Is the power to establish any of these institutions ‘‘ necessary to 
'e preservation of the Government or to the discharge of govern- 
mental functions?’’ 
And yet, where was the gentleman from New York when these 
re being passed? Why was he so silent? Why no objec- 
) their constitutionality? Or does the gentleman contend 
‘at there is some peculiar provision of the Constitution whereby 
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Constitution, form the supreme law of land. 

If the end be legitimate and within the scope of the Constitution, all the 
means which are appropriated, which are plainly adapted to that end, and 
which are not prohibited may be constitutionally employed to carry it into 
effect. 

The States have no power, by taxation or otherwise, to retard, impede, 
burden, or in any manner control the operations of the constitutional laws 
enacted by Congress to carry into effect the power vested in the National 
Government. 

A constitution, to contain an accurate detail of all the subdivisions of 
which its great powers will admit, and of all the means by which they may 
be carried into execution, would partake of the prolixity of a legal code, and 
could scarcely be embraced by the human mind. It would probably never 
be understood by the public. Its nature, therefore, requires that only its 
great outlines should be marked, its important objects designated, and the 
minor ingredients which compose those objects be deduced from the nature 
of the objects themselves. That this idea was entertained by the framers 
of the American Constitution is not only to be inferred from the nature of 
the instrument, but from the language. Why else were some of the limita- 


McCulloch v. Maryland (4 Wheat., 316). 

Martin v. Hunter (1 Wheat., 304). 

Gibbons v. Ogden (9 Wheat., 1). 

Hepburn v. Griswold (8 Wall., 603). 

Legal Tender Cases (12 Wall., 457). 

Juilliard v. Greenman (110 U. 8., 321). 

United States v. Coombs (12 Pet., 72). 

THE LAWS PASSED BY CONGRESS TO CARRY OUT THE POWERS VESTED IN 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT BECOME THE SUPREME LAW OF THE LAND. 
Article VI of the Constitution provides: 

This Constitution and the laws of the United States which shal] be made 
in pursuance thereof, and all the treaties made or which shall be made under 
the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme law of the land, and 
the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, anything in the constitu- 
tion or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding. 

From these authorities it is clearly apparent that Congress not 
only has the absolute right of disposing of the public lands and 
their proceeds, of making the necessary rules and regulations for 
their management, but it may adopt whatever means appear rea- 
sonably necessary for disposing, managing, controlling the pub- 
lic lands, and whatever laws it passes in reference to them become 
the supreme laws of the land. No State or Territory can ham- 
per, obstruct, or interfere with this management. 
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THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT POSSESSES THE RIGHT OF EMINENT DOMAIN. 


But it is complained that under this bill the Federal Govern- 
ment asserts and will attempt to exercise the right of eminent 
domain and the power of condemnation of private property in 
order to carry out the objects contemplated in this bill, and the 
gentleman ‘**‘ most emphatically ’’ denies that any such power ex- 
ists. This contention is contrary to the whole history of the 
Government and tie unbroken decisions of the courts. The 
United States Government, in the exercise of its proper powers, 
can exercise the right of eminent domain within e = r States or 
Territories and either with or withoyt the consent of such State 
or Territory. This power has been uniformly claimed by the 
Government and upheld by the courts. 

The fifth amendment to the Constitution containing this pro- 
vision, ‘‘ Nor shall private property be taken for public use with- 
out just compensation’’ implies that the Federal Government 

shall exercise the right of eminent domain: 

Within its own spl and with reference to its own constitutional duties 
and functions, the Government of ee U ni te “dd States is sovereign, and there 
he power of eminen main, as wellas all other sovere 
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of the powers granted by Congress, must be valid. This proposed use comes 
within such description. The provision comes with the rule laid down by 
Chief Justice Marshall in McCulloch v. Maryland (4 Wheat., 316, 421) in thesa 
words: 

Let the end be legitimate, let it be within the scope of the Constitution, 
and all means which are appropriate, which are plainly adequate to that end. 
which are not prohibited, but « ‘onsistent with the letter and spir it of the Con 
stitution, are constitutional.” 

The end to be attained by this prop sed 
Congress, is legitimate and lies within the sc 


use, as provided for by the act of 
ope of the Constitution. 


In Cherokee Nation v. Kansas Railway Company (135 U.S 
641) the court say: 


The fact that the Cherokee Nation holds these lands in fee sim pie under 
patents from the United § ute sis of no consequence in the present discussion, 
for the United States may exercise the rightof eminent domain, even within 
the limits of the several States, for purposes necessary to the execut’ ‘ 
the powers granted to the General Government by the Constitution. Sy 
an authority, as was said in Kohl v. United States (91 U. 8., 367), is essent 
the independent existence and perpetuity of the United States, and ic 

1dent upon the consent of the States. (United States v. Fox, (4 
820; United States v. Jones, 109 U. 8., 518; United States v. Great 
nufacturing Company, 112 U, 8., 645; Van Brocklin v. State of Tenn 
S., 151, 154.) 
was said by Mr. Justice 
ad (85 Fed. Rep., 9, 19): 
The argument based upon the doctrine that the 
afm or highest dominion in the lands comprised within their limit 
United States have no dominion in such lands, can not 
the supremacy given by the Constitution to the Governn 
ited States in all matters within the scope of its soverei ' 
natter of words, but of things. If it is necessary 
Government should have an eminent domain still higher than 
tate, in order that it may fully carry out the ts and purp 
ution, then it has it. Whatever may be the necessities . 
ions of theoretical law as to eminent domain or anything else, it mu 
ed asa postulate of the Constitution that the Government of the Unit 
ivested with full and complete power to execute and carry 
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However, conceding the right of Congress to exercise the power 
of eminent domain without the consent of the States, it is not 
even attempting to exercise that power under the provisions of 
this bill. Theeighth section especially declares that nothing in this 
shall be construed as affecting, or intended to affect, or to in 
any way interfere with the laws of any State or Territory relat- 
ing to the control, proper use, or distribution of water used in 
irrigation, or any vested right acquired thereunder, and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, in carrying out the provisions of this act, 
hall proceed in conformity with such laws. Every State and 
Territory referred to in this act contains laws authorizing the 
ercise of the right of eminent domain for the purpose of irri- 
IRRIGATION 


A PUBLIC USE. 


Again, the gentleman from New York, however, contends that 
‘the use proposed by this bill is not a public use.” It m- 
tended that— 


Here the use contemplated isan acquiring of lands and water rights, w] 
are to be improved and then sold again to private individuals and used f 
private purposes or used for storage puryx ses, the property (water) « Lit 

m such water rights and stored to be sold to private individuals a1 
porations, and all for purposes of speculation or supposed gain, not to t 
treasury, but to the State, by increasing its population, productive 

wer, and taxabie property 

[t is rather late in the progress of the world, and especially of 
the United States, to contend that to apply water to the irriga- 
tion of arid lands is nota publicuse. The declaration of the gen- 
tleman from New York is in conflict with the laws of every State 
and Territory to which this bill applies and the opinion of every 
judicial officer, State and Federal, who has been called upon to 
express an opinion upon that question. That irrigation is a pub- 
lic use, and that the power of eminent domain may be invoked to 
aid irrigation enterprises, is too well settled to be now controverted. 
I will refer the House to a few only of the many authorities upon 
that question: 


The constitutions of several of the States undertake, with more or lessex- 
haustiveness, to enumerate the purposes for which the right of e miner t 
main —~»/ be exercised. The f oliowing ay among the cases specified in 

of the State constitutions: Pul buildings and grounds; r 
and alleys in municipalities; Sahereaier aqueducts, dra ns, am 
ewers in counties, cities, and towns; raising the banks of streams; ! 
obstructions therefrom, widening, deepening, or straightening th 
I railways; turnpike or toll roads; canals; irrigation ditcl 

; wharves; docks piers; bridges; chutes and booms; : 
telephone lines; cemeteries; oil pipe lines. In regard to the m 
roing, it may be remarked that, even in the absence of constit 

wrization, they would be regarded as public purposes in a sense w! 

stify the exercise of the power of eminentdomain. (Black's ¢ 

w, pp. 404 and 405.) 

Under proper conditions a water course may be taken under tl 

iinent domain for the irrigation of the surrounding country 

nly indicated by the decision in Lux v. Haggin, ‘that the ripa! 

of property in the water of a stream may, on payment of due « 

n to him, be taken to supply farming neighbors with water.” (Po 
on Riparian Rights, sec. 159; Lux v. Hagelin, 10 Pac. Rep., 697; Dal 
Irrigation District v. Bradley, 164 U. 8., 112, 159, and 160.) 
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In practically all, if not all, of the arid and semiarid land Stat 


for the condemnation oi aot, 
ari 
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sireots, 
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water, and other rights in order to aid in the irrigation 0! 
lands, and the supreme courts of these several States have uphe 
such legislation. 











California, in section 1 
vides: ah a 
Subject to the provisions of this title, the right of eminent domain may 
be exercised in behalf of the following public uses: * * * Canals, ditches, 
flumes, equcducs. and pipes for transportation, supplying mines and farm- 


ing neighbors with water, and draining and reclaiming lands, and for floating 
logs and lumber on streams not navigable. 


The supreme court of California, as well as the Supreme Court 


238 of the Code of Civil Procedure, pro- 


provision. (See Lux v. Haggin, 10 Pac. Rep., 697.) 
In Dallbrook District v. Bradley, supra, on pages 159, 160, and 
161, the court says: 


Viewing the subject for ourselves and in the light of these considerations, 
we have very little difficulty in coming to the same conclusion reached by 
the courts of California. 

The use must be regarded as a public use, or else it would seem to follow 
that no general scheme of irrigation can be formed or carried into effect. 
In general, the water to be used must be carried for some distance and over 
or through private property, which can not be taken in invitum if the use to 
which it is to be put be not public, and if there be no power to take prop- 
erty by condemnation it may not be possible to acquire it at all. 
for which 
taking be 
tion 
* Cole v. LeGrange (113 U. S., 1), a private company or corporation without 
the power to acquire the land in invitum would be of no real benefit, and at 
anv rate the cost of the undertaking would be so generally enhanced by the 
knowleige that the land must be acquired by purchase that it would be 
practically impossible to build the works or obtain the water. Individual 

terprises would be equally ineffectual; no one owner would find it possible to 
ynstruct and maintain waterworks and canals any better than private cor- 

rations or companies, and unless they had the power of eminent domain 
hey could accomplish nothing. If that power could be conferred upon them, 
could only be upon the ground thatthe property they took was to be taken 
for a public use. nae 

While the consideration that the work of irrigation must be abandoned if 
the use of the water may not be held to be or constitute a public use is not to 
be regarded as conclusive in favor of such use, yet that fact is in this case a 
most important consideration. Millions of acres of land otherwise cultivable 
must be left in their present arid and worthless condition, and an effectral 
obstacle will therefore remain in the way of the advance of a large portion 
of the State in material wealth and prosperity. Toirrigate and thus to bring 
into possible cultivation these large masses of otherwise worthless lands 
would seem to be a public purpose and a matter of public interest, not con- 
fined to the landowners or even to any one section of the State. 

The fact that the use of the water is limited to the landowner is not there- 
fore a fatal objection to this legislation. It is not essential that the entire 


by the exercise of the right of eminent domain or by that of taxa- 


t 
( 
1 ’ 
1 


community, or even any considerable portion thereof, should directly en- 


joy or participate in an improvement in order to constitute a public use. 
All landownane in the district have the right to a proportionate share of the 
water. and no landowner is favored above his fellow in his right tothe use 
of the water. It is not necessary, in order that the use should be public, 


that every resident in the district should have the right to the use of the | 


water. 

Nevada has had similar legislation in force since March 3, 1866, 
and the constitutionality of such act has been uniformly upheld 
by the courts of that State. (Vansickle v. Haines, 7 Nev., 249; 
Dalton v. Bowker, 8 Nev., 190; Mosier v. Caldwell, 7 Nev., 363; 
Lake v. Tolles,8 Nev., 285; Brown v. Ashley, 16 Nev., 311; Strait 
et al. v. Brown et al., 16 Nev., 317.) 

Similar legislation was enforced in the State of Washington, in 
the State of Kansas, in Utah, in North Dakota, in South Dakota, 
in Oregon, in Idaho, in Nebraska,in Arizona, in New Mexico, in 
Montana, and in Colorado. 

The constitutionality of the Oregon statute was upheld in Uma- 
tilla Irrigation Company v. Barnhart (30 Pac. Rep., 37). 


If a reasonable doubt exists as to whether the use to which it is | broken into fragments on numerous and various occasions during 


sought to apply the property is a public use, then the declaration | 


of its public use by the legislative power of the Government is 
conclusive upon that question. 
cases: Lux v. Haggin et al., 10 Pac. Rep., 674; Gilmore v. Lime 
Point, 18 Cal., 229; Commonwealth v. Breed, 4 Pick., 483; Spring 
v. Russell, 7 Greenleaf, 272; 6 Pick.,10; 23 Pick. , 395; 3 Paige, 73; 
4 Hill, 151; Ymatilla Irrigation Company v. Barnhart et al., 30 
Pac. Rep., 877 

The Federal Government has exercised the right of eminent 
domain for the purpose of establishing parks in the city of Wash- 
ington and in various States and Territories of the United States. 
In the case of Shoemaker v. The United States, supra, the right 
of eminent domain was invoked and upheld to acquire property to 
be used for a park in the city of Washington for the pleasure of 
its inhabitants. We have devoted public lands and exercised the 
powers of the Federal Government, including the right of emi- 
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Chairman, that there can be no question that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has the absolute right to dispose of the public lands. It 
has the absolute right to apply the proceeds to the purposes of 
irrigation; that the irrigation of arid lands is a public use, and 
that the Government has the right to invoke the power of emi- 
nent domain wherever necessary to acquire lands for reservoirs 


| or canals, wherever necessary to successfully carry on the irriga- 
of the United States, has upheld the constitutionality of this | 


tion of its public lands. 
THIS BILL CALLS FOR THE EXERCISE OF NO NEW POWERS. 
Mr. Chairman, under this bill the Federal Government will 


| exercise no rights, no powers that it has not exercised time and 


| But, in 


’ The use | 
»srivate property is to be taken must be a public one, whether the | 


time again. It has disposed of the public lands, and of the pro- 
ceeds absolutely, and for every purpose conceived of by the Gov- 
ernment. It has exercised the right of eminent domain when- 
ever land was needed to carry out any Government en 


rprise 
addition to that, it has in a great many separat« 
provided for the irrigation of public domain. 

For years past, continuously and repeatedly, since the gentle- 
man from New York has been a member of this House, Congress 
has appropriated money aggregating millions for the purpose of 
irrigating public lands. It has passed two or three acts of that 
kind during the present session of the present Congress. These 
appropriations have been in sundry civil bills, in Indian appropri- 
ation bills, in agricultural appropriation bills. It is true, in the 
main, these sums have keen for the purpose of investigation, for 
examination, for survey, for the drawing of plans. This money 
has been expended in vain unless we pass this or some similar 
bill. But is it constitutional to expend money to investigate an 
irrigation project, draw the plans of reservoirs and canals and 
ditches, and not constitutional to carry on irrigation? Is it con- 
stitutional to squander money, but not tospend it usefully? Does 
the gentleman wish to draw this distinction? 

But the Government has been carrying on irrigation works un- 
der the control of the Indian Department. There are a number 
of reservoirs now under construction by that department. Does 
the gentleman contend that there are some peculiar provisions of 
the Constitution that authorize the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs to irrigate public lands adjoining Indian reservations or to 
irrigate iands belonging to Indians, but none that would enable 


acts 


| the Secretary of the Interior to irrigate public lands belonging 


to the United States? 


Where does the gentleman draw the distinction? Or was it 


| constitutional last year to vote in three separate appropriation 


This was upheld in the following | 


nent domain, for the establishment of national parks in various | 


portions of the United States and Territories. 

ls that more constitutional than irrigation? Is it more a public 
use to provide pleasure grounds and hunting grounds for those 
Who have the leisure and the money to enable them to travel, than 


a7 
ar 


) 
to provide water for the irrigation of lands in order to provide food 
or the hungry, homes for the homeless, and to enable the United 


2, & 


y 
il 


ment and entertainment out of the public domain than to prepare 


it to produce the necessaries of life? Certainly the gentleman 


contention. 
In the light of the foregoing authorities, it seems to me, Mr. 


‘ates to make its worthless domains suitable habitations for its | 
citizens? Have we more constitutional power to provide amuse- | 


from New York will find few people who agree with him in this | 


bills provisions for carrying on irrigation, but not constitutional 
this year? Or was it constitutional in December, in January, in 
March, while the Indian appropriation bill was passed, and te 
sundry civil bill was passed. and the Agricultural bill was passed, 
during this session of this Congress, and not constitutional dur- 
ing the month of June to provide for irrigation under a separate 
bill? Or is it constitutional to make provisions for irrigation 
when it is mixed up with some other subject, and not constitu- 
tional to pass a separate bill for that purpose, unconnected with 
other matters? 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, either the watchful eyes of the 
gentleman have been closed while the Constitution has been 


his long service or else he has only just made the wonderful and 
astounding discovery that the Constitution of the United States 
has so hampered the powers and fettered the hands of the Federal 
Government that, while it is the proprietor and sovereign of hun- 
dreds of millions of acres of public lands, it is powerless to dispose 
of them or use them in the only way in which it is possible to dis- 
pose of them or put them to any valuable use. 

Through the operation of the homestead act we have disposed 
of public land in consideration of settlement and cultivation. In 
the timber-culture act we have disposed of public land in con- 
sideration of the plarting of trees in treeless regio In the 
desert-land act and *. the Carey Act we have disposed of public 


ns. 


lands in consideration of their irrigation and reclamation. In all 
of these acts the Government has practically devoted the proceeds 
of public lands to building homes, putting lands in cultivation, 
planting them with trees, and for their reclamation and irriga- 


tion. 
We have done all under those acts, and exerci 


ised every power 
under those acts, we are attempting to exercise under this, save 


that of eminent domain alone. We have attempted in a feeble 


way through two of those acts what we are attempting to do in 
a more practical, direct way in the one now proposed. Is it more 
constitutional, through the gift of public lands, to employ pri- 


vate parties and private corporations and great syndicates to en- 
gage in their irrigation and reclamation, than it is to carry on 
the same work through the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Director of the Geological Survey? Is it constitutional to employ 
one agency to carry out the objects of the Government and not 
another, to conduct operations through one class of men and not 
conduct them through another? 
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BENEFITS OF THIS BILL WILL NOT BE SECTIONAL OR CONFINED TO 
THE WEST. 

Mr. Chairman, I am loath to close without an attempt, at least, | 
in a feeble way to reply to another objection urged against this 
bill, voiced by the gentleman from New York. It is alleged that 
we are seeking to benefit the West at the expense of the East. 
It iseven alleged that we are about to tax the East, not only | 
to benefit the West, but to the injury of the East and Middle 
West; that this measure is exclusively for the benefit of the peo- 
ple who are now living in the States and Territories named in this 
bill, and will produce injury to those now living in the East and 
Middle West. 

I most emphatically deny the correctness of this claim. The 
enforcement of this law will not only not injure the people of the 
East, but it will benefit more people who are now in the East and 
Middle West than are now within the Western States and Terri- 
tories. The arguments most industriously used and that will | 
procure more votes against this measure than any other are the 
claims that by the reclamation and irrigation of large tracts of 
land it will make undue competition with Eastern farmers. 

If this were true the competition would strike with still greater 
force against the Western farmers themselves. The lands to be 
irrigated will be by the side of the Western farms. The compe- 
tition, if any, will be at the very door of the Western farmer, in 
his immediate vicinity, will invade his own market and make 
competition with his owncustomers. The people in the West are 
agricultural in a much larger proportion than those in the East- 
ern States. In the main, they are the owners of the farms upon 
which they reside. At best they are few in number, and but a 
small proportion of them will avail themselves of the provisions 
of this bill. They are not anxious to depreciate the value of their 
own homes. But by far the greater portion of the people who 
will procure homes within the regions to be reclaimed will be 
from the East and Middle West. They vill be your constituents, 
not ours. 

Farmers in Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, who are now selling high- 
priced farms, immigrating to Canada to procure cheap lands, 
will be able to find homes without seeking them under foreign 
flags, and without renouncing their allegiance to the Stars and 
Stripes. The best citizens you have are seeking homes under a 
foreign flag. Their loss is to be deplored. We need them and 
want to retain them. The grown-up sons of your own farmers 
who are unable to buy high-priced lands near the parental home- 
stead will be able to go West, procure’ homes, and continue the 
occupation to which they have been trained. The surplus labor 
of your cities, those who desire a purer atmosphere, both physi- 
cal and moral, will be able to find it in the West. Why is East- 
ern agriculture prosperous to-day? It is because the factory is 
near the farm, because the city with its ceaseless activity creates 
a constant, increasing demand for all the farm can produce. 

Put inore fuel in the factory fires, intensify the business activity 
of the cities,and you put more money in the pockets of your 
farmers. The more workmen to clothe and feed and shelter, the 
greater the prosperity of the farmer. But where in the whole 
world is there a better market for the products of Eastern facto- 
ries in proportion to the population than in the great West? We 
are not agricultural, not a manufacturing people. I fear from 
the scarcity of coal and iron it will never be otherwise. Oregon 
alone, with less than half a million inhabitants, sells her salmon, 
her lumber, her wheat. and other farm products to foreign coun- 
tries, aggregating millions of dollars annually, and expends prac- 
tically all of it in the East. 

In the morning when the Oregon farmer shakes slumber from 
his eyelids he rises from an Eastern-made bed, covered by Eastern- 
made blankets. dresses himself in Eastern-made clothing, seizes 
an Eastern-made ax, and makes a fire in an Eastern-made stove. 
He sits down to breakfast around an Eastern-made table, sup- 
plied with Eastern crockery and Eastern groceries. He goes out 
to his daily toil, puts Eastern-made harness upon his horses, plants 
his crops with Eastern-made plows, drills, harrows; reaps them 
with Eastern-made mowers and binders: prepares them for mar- 
ket with Eastern-made hay presses, Eastern-made thrashing 
machines; hauls them to market upon Eastern-made wagons; 

freight upon railroads owned in the East, made from Eastern- 
made rails, supplied with Eastern-made equipments. 

if he rides for pleasure, it is in an Eastern-made buggy or car- 
riage. His children ride upon Eastern-made wheels. When he 
sells his crop, it is to pay the interest upon a mortgage owned in 
the East. If he insures his life, it is with an Eastern company. 
if he stores his mind with useful knowledge, or seeks to educate 
his children, every book and magazine bears the impress of an 
Eastern establishment. He can not chant the praises of his 
Maker or conduct devotional exercises in the family without 
using a Bible or hymn book printed in the East. When the end 
comes, and he is laid to his final rest, he is clothed with an 


THE 


Eastern-made shroud, placed in an Eastern-made coffin, carried ! 


| does such a man spend in the West? 
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to the grave in an Eastern-made hearse, and his remains are coy- 
ered with an Eastern-made spade. It is only by dying that he 
can draw from the East a small portion of the money he has ex- 
pended there in the way of premiums upon his insurance. What 
How much of his earnings 
remain there? Practically nothing, or but the smallest pittance. 

When Fox uttered that famous prediction that free trade 
would conquer the Western Continent, that the shirt upon the 
back of the mountaineer would bear the stamp of Manchester 
and the knife of the hunter the impress of Sheffield, he was mis- 
taken. He should have substituted Lowell for Manchester, Pitts- 
burg for Sheffield. We are constantly toiling for the East. For 
every implement that we purchase, for toil or pleasure, we pay 
tribute to the East. We bring our golden treasures, the product of 
our toil, lay them at your feet, pour them into your lap, or empty 
them into your coffers. 

Would you increase the number of those who thus labor for 
the increase of your wealth and your prosperity, who are feeding 
the inhabitants of your great cities, who are enlarging and build- 
ing up your commerce, who are increasing the number of your 
furnaces, and swell the stream of Western gold that comes to 
your very doors? Then support this bill, and build up the West, 
For you there is no proposed expansion, no prospective markets 
to be opened or created, comparable to those between the Missis- 
sippi River and the Pacific Ocean. It is proposed to make such 
tariff reductions upon imports from Cuba that will cost the 
United States in loss of revenue from $7,000,000 to $9,000,000 
annually. 

The compensation sought for is an increase of our sales to Cuba 
and in order to secure a larger proportion of hercommerce. The 
increased trade to be secured with these barefooted, barebacked. 
indolent, half-civilized people will not compare with the increased 
trade to be secured in the great West through the expenditure of 
a much less sum. In securing this Western expansion, in thus 
annexing arid America, there will be no increased Army expendi- 
tures or increased cost in maintaining a navy. On the other 
hand, with every acre of land reclaimed, with the construction 
of every irrigation plant, the cost of the maintenance of your 
Army and Navy, as of every other function of government, will 
be divided with Western inhabitants. 

sut, Mr. Chairman, let us have broader patriotism. I depre- 
cate that narrow'spirit that carps at and criticises every expendi- 
ture that will not directly benefit the particular portion of the 
country in which the objector happens to live. There can be no 
appropriation made, no enterprise carried out, that does not in 
some way confer a peculiar or special benefit upon one locality 
more than upon the rest of the country. No Government enter- 
prise can be equally beneficial to all portions of the land. 

In carrying on the Government at Washington it necessitates 
the distribution of $20,000,000 annually to the inhabitants of this 
city, who pay but one-half of their own local taxes. ‘ If we build 
a battle ship, we take the plates from Pittsburg and carry on the 
work of construction in an Eastern shipyard. In training the fu- 
ture officers of our Army it necessitates the expenditure of mil- 
lions of dollars near the home of the gentleman from New York. 
We have expended more in the construction of public buildings 
in one city of the State which the gentleman in part so ably rep- 
resents than will be expended in years within the 16 States and 
Territories included in this bill. We can do equal justice only by 
treating all sections with equal consideration and with equal fair- 
ness. 

But in a larger sense, will the gentleman from New York and 
those who use this argument with him never fully zealize that we 
are one people? That the prosperity and welfare of all sections 
of our common country are inseparably interwoven and mutually 
interdependent? You can not strike at the prosperity of one sec- 
tion without striking at the welfare of all. You can not increase 
the prosperity of one portion that you do not in a measure Il- 
crease the prosperity of all. 

Whenever either happiness or misery, good fortune or calamity, 
prosperity or adversity, overtakes one section of our common 
country we shall all be partakers in some degree. We can not 
blight or bless a single farm, a single orchard, a single garden, 
or a single household that you do not is some degree increase the 
happiness or misery of us all. Youcan not confer blessings upon 
any section of our land that you do not in some degree increase 
the happiness of all the people. Joy and grief, happiness anc 
misery, prosperity and adversity radiate in all directions, 40 
communicate themselves in ever-increasing circles. Like the 
pebble dropped upon the smooth surface of the lake, the eflect 
of the blow is not confined to the immediate spot where it frst 
falls. 

The love of a patriot, the wisdom of a statesman, embrace 
the country to its remotest corners. Theonly generous Wi), 
only manly way, the only patriotic way, the only wise statesman- 
ship, is to build up and develop our common country by building 


all 
the 








up and developing its every part and section. The golden oppor- 
tunity to do good to all men or to all sections of our country by one 
act, is a glorious privilege that comes to few men. The oppor- | 
tunity to do good to some men, to aid, and support, and benefit 
some portion of our country at some time comes to all. Let us 
embrace these opportunities whenever presented. 

The surest way, the practical and only way, to build up and 
render prosperous our whole country is to contribute whenever 
we can to the prosperity of its several parts. That broad patriot- 
ism that seeks the happiness of all will embrace the East as well 
as the West, the North as well as the South. But there have 
been few laws passed by any Congress the beneficial effects of | 
which will be so far reaching, will concern the happiness of so 
many people, and will so nearly benefit all the people under the 
protecting folds of the Stars and Stripes as the bill now under con- | 
sideration. 

When its full effects have been obtained; when the now West- 
ern desert shall become fruitful; when parched plains are covered 
with rich verdure; when cactus and sagebrush give place to blos- 
soming trees and fruitful vines; when the now barren sands yield 
rich harvests; when flocks and herds shall feed and repose where 
now the wild prairie wolf pursues its prey; when the haunts of 
half-starved and half-naked savages teem with industry and are 
filled with the music of industry and childhood’s happy laughter; 
when the vast plains now barren shall be filled with life and hap- 
niness, decked and covered with prosperous villages, schoolhouses, 


churches, colleges, and universities, and, above all, happy homes, | 


American homes, then the East and the West. the North and the 
South will rejoice in a prosperity that will be shared and en- 
joyed by all, of which all will be proud, and in which all will 


rejoice. 


British Atrocities in South Africa—Anglomania the Keynote of our Foreign Policy 
la the midst of the unprovoked War of Extermination waged by Great Britain 
against the Boers we are to send Special Ambassadors to the English Court to 
help Celebrate the Coronation of King Edward, all for the Purpose of Signify- 
ing our Approval of the Policy of ** the Mother Country.” 
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HON. CHARLES F. COCHRAN, 
OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 17, 1902. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 12346) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes 

Mr. COCHRAN said: 

Mr. CHATRMAN: J rise for the purpose of directing attention to 
a joint resolution introduced by me and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs nearly a month ago. 

Permit me to read the resolution. 


Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Hon. Paul Kruger, President of 





the South African Republic, is hereby invited to visit the United States at | 


such time 





as may suit his convenience, as the guest of the country. For the 


Cefrayment of the expenses incurred in his entertainment while in this | Republics have not yet lost the lawful right to claim a place in the 


~ 


country the sum of $25,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Mr. Chairman, I may as well state at the outset that this reso- 
lution was introduced as a rejoinder to the President's announce- 
ment that special ambassadors are to represent the United States 
at the English court and take part in celebrating the coronation 
of King Edward. Under any circumstances a departure so ex- 
traordinary would be censurable, and the fact that it is the climax 


of the numerous exhibitions of partiality for the British monarchy | 


which have punctuated, at frequent intervals, the foreign policy 


of our Government during the past five years, and the reflection | 


that our special ambassadors will kiss the hand of King Edward 
in the midst of the unprovoked war of extermination that is being 
waged by this monarchy against two republics must render our 
participation in the coronation festivities execrable in the eyes of 
all true Americans. 

Chere is a precedent for the passage of this resolution. A little 
nore than fifty years ago the people of Hungary rebelled and at- 
‘etnpted to cast off the yoke of the Austrian monarchy and set 


up a republic, The movement failed, and Kossuth, the great | 
‘cader of the movement, fled to Turkey to escape the hangman. | 


He was cast into prison, and Austria and Russia demanded his 
extradition. The Sultan offered Kossuth asylum and safety if he 
would renounce his religion. The reply of the illustrious patriot 
will live forever in literature as a masterpiece and be treasured 
until the end of time as a memorial of the heroism of its author. 


, My answer does not admit of hesitation. Between death and shame, the 


CAolce can neither be dubious nor difficult. Governor of Hungary, and | 
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elected to that high place by the confidence of 15,000,000 of my countrymen, 
I know well what I owe to my countrymen even in exile. Even asa private 
man I have an honorable path to pursue. Though once the governor of a 
generous people, I leave no inheritance to my children. They at least shall 
bear an unsullied name. God's will be done. Iam ready to die 


The English are murdering just such men as Kossuth by whole- 


sale. They have already assassinated half a dozen brave officers 
of the Boer army. After being made prisoners of war, they have 
been court-martialed and shot. Chamberlain contends that it is 
treason for citizens of Natal or the Cape Colony to take up arms 
against the British Crown. Hence these assassinations. 


It was upon this same charge that Austria sought to apprehend 


and put to death the leader of the Hungarian revolution, and un- 
hesitatingly our Government, responsive to the sentiments of the 
people, undertook and accomplished his rescue. 


The United States, which we are told is now for the first time 
recognized as a great world power, has not even remonstrated 
against far more hideous crimes of recent occurrence in South 
Africa. When the Austrian monarchy put a price on the head of 
Kossuth, pursuant to suggestions of the Senate, the President di- 
rected our minister to Constantinople to insist upon his release, 
and, in order to insure his safety, an American man-of-war was 
ordered to give him safe passage to the United States. He came. 
He was given the privilege of the floor in both houses of Congress, 
and was received with profound reverence and affection by the 
people of this country. Large sums were contributed by our peo- 
ple for the avowed purpose of enabling the Hungarian patriots to 
resume the struggle for independence, and officials of all classes, 
including the President, manifested the strongest sympathy for 
the cause. Inthe Senate, resolutions expressing sympathy for the 


| Hungarian patriots, calling upon the Committee on Foreign Affairs 


to inquire into the expediency of suspending diplomatic relations 
vith Austria, and proposing a grant of public lands to Hungarian 


| exiles who might seek asylum in the United States, supplemented 


the resolution directing that a man-of-war be sent to convey Kos- 
suth to our shores. 

Bear in mind, Mr. Chairman, that undoubtedly Kossuth was 
a rebel, and that the Austrian Empire was on friendly terms with 
this country when the revolt occurred and when it ended in the 


| surrender of the rebel forces. 


But did this prevent our Government from evincing in unmis- 
takable ways its sympathy for the republican movement which 
was only an echoof our own Revolutionary war? We rescued 
Kossuth, and mingled our tears with the tears of those who 
mourned the failure of the revolutionary cause in Hungary, heed- 
ing not the fact that by so doing we fairly slapped in the face the 
most powerful and pretentious of European monarchies. 

And the roystering heroes who wore shoulder straps through- 
out the thirty days’ war with Spain declare that the United States 
has just become a world power! If it is so, let us prove it by do- 
ing now what we did fifty yearsago. Let us throw the full weight 


| of the nation’s influence into the balance in favor of the republic 
| as against the monarchy. 


Let us say to the world that we abhor the bloody deeds and 


| unholy purposes of the conqueror whose armies are engaged in 


strangling liberty and independence in South Africa. [Applause 
on the Democratic side. | 

Paul Kruger is an exile, but he is the president of a republic. 
He is not a revolutionist, much less a rebel. The South African 


family of nations. No one familiar with the history of the Re- 
publics and the controversy with Great Britain which led up to 
the war will deny that, prior to the commencement of hostilities, 


| for thirteen years, the Transvaal Republic was a free and inde- 
| pendent state—a nation. I know that just before the war began, 


Chamberlain, on behalf of Great Britain, claimed suzerainty. 


| The claim had not the shadow of a legal foundation, but granting 


it, still the Republic was a nation. Great Britain claimed only 
a right to a voice in determining its foreign relations, and was 
bound by a solemn treaty not to interfere in any way with the do- 
mestic affairs or government of the South Africans. 

For over fifty years, before their annexation, we in fact, sus- 
tained precisely the same relation to the Hawaiian Islands that 
Chamberlain falsely contends existed between Great Britain and 
the South African Republic. When the Cuban republic shall have 
been fully established, we will have a right toa voice in determin- 
ing, in some respects, her relations with foreign governments. Did 
we ever think of contending that Hawaii was a vassal state? Will 
the Cuban republic be a vassal state? No. And the South Afri- 
can Republic was not when the war began and is not a vassal State. 
A nation when the war began, it is still a nation, and in law en- 
titled to be treated as such. As long as the gallant armies led by 
De la Rey, Botha, and De Wet continue in the field, as long as the 


| battleflag of the South African democracy waves over the patriots 
| whose chivalrous deeds have appalled the world, Paul Kruger will 
| remain president of a republic. [Applause on the Democratic 


side. } 
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Upon this point let me recall some unpleasant—I will put it a 
little stronger and say disgraceful—history. 
istration of the late President McKinley this Government was 
sounded as to whether Paul Kruger would be received by our 
Chief Executive as President of the South African Republic. 
answer was no. The same question has been propounded to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and it has received the same answer. 
and I repeat it, that when the war began the South African Re- 
public was a nation just as England was a nation. When these 
two nations went to war, did that misfortune blot either from the 


map? Ifthe first boom of the cannon obliterated the African repub- | 


lics from the map and eliminated Paul Kruger from the list of the 
world’s lawful potentates, why did not the same fate overtake 
Great Britain and her sovereign? If at the outbreak of the war 
the status of the South African Republic was that of a nation, 
when did nationality become extinct? True it may be that against 


odds so tremendous the valiant struggle of the Boers seems hope- | 


less, but, thank Heaven, their tormentor is indeed paying a price 
that staggers humanity. The war is not over, nor is the end in 
sight. The armies of the Republic are still in the field, and the 
Republics still live. [Applause.| They look to us, not for inter- 
vention—not for deliverance—but for sympathy and recognition. 
Who will dare to arise in the American House of Representatives 
and oppose the proposal to extend to the President of the South 
African Republics such a recognition as will undo and atone for 
the wrong committed by two Presidents who in the midst of a 
war such as is in progress over there have adopted the ravings of 
Chamberlain as conclusive and adjudged the South African Re- 
public extinct, and so prematurely announced as an accom- 
plished fact the deposition of the lawful Chief Executive of a 
Republic that is fighting for its life? [Applause on the Democratic 
side. | 

Mr. Chairman, I warn gentlemen against a mistake not unfre- 
quently made by the representatives of the people. Do not allow 
yourselves to commit the error of supposing that the atmosphere 
in high official circies in this capital, vitiated as it is by the breath 
of the dignitaries who are suffering from incurable Anglo phobia, 
is the atmosphere of the Republic. The hearts of our people have 
been deeply touched by the deplorable tragedy which is being en- 
acted in far away Africa. For over two years a great Empire 
possessed of vast resources has been waging a war the most cruel, 
relentless, and unjustifiable known to the annals of the race, 
against a mere handfulof men, women, and children. The farm- 
ers over there are fighting for liberty and the independence of 
their country, just as the American farmers fought for liberty 
and independence over a hundred years ago. Two hundred thou- 
sand British soldiers are there. They have burned and pillaged 
cities and towns and thousands of farmhouses. They have ruth- 
lessly murdered thousands of non combatants, including women 
and children. They have armed the natives and set them upon 
the people, aseighty years ago they armed the Indians and turned 
them loose upon the frontier settlements of the United States. 

The Boers are even more justifiable than the American colonists 
were in resisting the encroachments of Great Britain. 

‘The army of Washington, composed of British subjects, fought 
to achieve independence. The Boers, born to freedom, owing 
allegiance to no kingly power—citizens of republics of their own 
creation—are fighting to retain independence. 


The American colonists fought to substitute republican gov- | 


ernment for the monarchy. The Boers are fighting to prevent 
the substitution of a monarchy for their republics. 

The claim of the British Crown to sovereignty over the Ameri- 
can colonies was consonant With the law and was notin the na- 
ture of a forcible usurpation. The effort to destroy the South 
African Republics rests solely upon the accursed doctrine that 
‘might makes right.”’ 

This tragical struggle between democracy and absolutism will 

ine whether the country which the patriotic Boers, amid 

li discouragements and at the cost of amazing sacrifices, 

d from barbarism and dedicated to liberty shall remain 
republican or pass under the domination of an alien king. 

Mr. Chairman, the people of the United States have not been 
itors of this fateful conflict. They have not 

1 to abhor oppression and love justice. They demand that 
r Government, if it can do nothing to avert, shall do nothing 
or assist in the bloody work of the conqueror 

‘an send no word of sympathy to the unhappy Boers, it 
ut ust refrain from encouraging the murderer. 
y are weary of the circulation of the false report that some- 
like a partnership exists between their country and Great 


uninterested speci 


intenance 


) 
il 


m the beginning of the war down to this hour, through the 


‘ts of the high public officials of both countries, evi- | 
with the knowledge and assent of the Administration in | iC 
| that there exists an ‘‘ understanding equivalent to an alliance, 
' between England and the United States—an announcement mace 


hington, intimations and sometimes positive statements in- 


criminating this Republic as a sympathizer with the British Gov- 


During the Admin- | 


The | 


I have said, | 


| adjutor. 


| acquiescence of a Republican President and his Cabinet was 1 


ernment have been adroitly published. Christendom has been 
told that we approve of the destruction of the Boer Republics. 

A large contingent of American newspapers continually furnish 
seeming confirmation of this representation. The lucubrations of 
the Anglo-American newspapers are reproduced in the columns 
of the European press and go current there and'in London as em- 
bodiments of American public opinion. At banquets and dinners 
in New York and London club rooms and hotels the members 


| of amutual-admiration society, composed of British and American 


dignitaries, who claim to speak for this Government and people, 
prattle cheerily about ‘‘ our kinsmen across the seas,’’ and about 
‘*‘our intimate relations with England,” all for the purpose of 


| giving color to the claim brazenly made by Mr. Chamberlain 


that England’s enemies must reckon with the ‘* English-speaking 


| people.’’ 


The object is to create the belief that we stand ready to make 
common cause against all the world with the ‘* English-speaking ”’ 
butcher of the Boers as a partner. 

More than once since the war began Chamberlain has felt au- 
thorized to brazenly warn Europe that, while kings and emperors 
and their subjects may stand aghast at the murder of the inno- 
cents in far-away Africa, ‘‘ sister nations across the seas’’ have 
set the seal of approval upon England’s appalling work. 

Is this representation true or false? I denounce it as false, and 
on behalf of my countrymen demand consideration of the pending 
resolution, to the end that this question may be answered accord- 
ingly or ve for all. With whom do the membersof this body and 
the people of this country sympathize? With the forces of King 
Edward VII, or with the armies marshaled in defense of country 
and liberty by Joubert, Cronje, Delarey, Botha, De Wet, and 
Paul Kruger? 

Sir, the people of whom we are the representatives expect us to 
make answer to this question on their behalf. They would 
endorse overwhelmingly the passage of this resolution. There 
has never been an hour since the beginning of the war in South 
Africa when its passage would not have been endorsed. And, 
sir, I warn gentlemen that it is dangerous to trifle with a public 
sentiment which, if it be not heeded and obeyed, may break all 
bounds and become an irresistible tempest of anger. 

High public officials can not go on, without rebuke, deliberately 
misrepresenting the attitude of this country upon this question 
for the purpose of strengthening the hands of the British Govern- 
ment. The time is at hand when the Republican majority in this 
House must arise to the performance of a duty too long evaded 
and give tongue to the sentiments of their constituents, or feel 
the weight of the people’s condemnation at the polls. 

I unhesitatingly affirm that throughout the Administration of 
the late President McKinley our foreign policy, and particularly 
the ultra-English tendencies of the State Department, were offen- 
sive to the people and inimical to the welfare of this country, and 
that the present occupant of the White House has gone even further 
in the same direction. The State Department has seemed to have 
only one object in view—the establishment of a partnership be- 
tween England and the United States, and in the pursuit of this 


| purpose has sacrificed the dignity and imperiled the welfare of 


the Republic. 

It required a sufferer of chronic, incurable Anglomania in the 
State Department to rescue from the rubbish heap to which our 
Government had deliberately consigned it, the obsolete Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, long after it had been declared void by the illus- 
trious predecessors of the present Secretary of State, thereby 
affording a pretext for negotiations with England concerning thé 
Nicaraguan Canal. 

I can not at this time digress sufficiently to elaborately set ! 
the importance of this humiliating concession, but must content 
myself with pointing out that to resurrect the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty, after it had béen thus explicitly repudiated by our Govern- 
ment, was to waive the unequivocal assertion of the paran ‘y 
of the United States in the Western Hemisphere. For this reason, 
if for no other, there should have been no isthmian-canal treaty 
with Great Britain. 

To enter into one under the circumstances was to const 
henceforth England shall have a finger in the pie on this 
the ocean. It was because it would be a precedent aut 
Great Britain to claim this right, more than anything else, ' 
made Salisbury anxious for the negotiation of a treaty, an 
found in the American State Department an able and zea! 

Is it necessary to say that in order to consumm 
scheme for the aggrandizement of Great Britain to the pla! 
equality with the United States as a North American powet 


+ 


n- 
dispensable? 

it required the selection of an Anglomaniac as our rept ‘ 
tive at the Court of St. James to bring about the announcemen’ 


senta- 
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in after-dinner speeches at the same hour at different places in 
London by Mr. Chamberlain, speaking for the British monarchy, 
and by Mr. Choate, assuming to speak for the people of the United 
States. 

No member of this body will dare to arise in his place and in- 
dorse this proceeding. No member of this House will assert that 
the people of the United States are willing to throw away the 


friendship of all Christendom, if only the good understanding | 


between English and American stockjobbers may be maintained. 


The cult of our Anglomaniacs has become the keynote of our in- | 


tercourse With the Court of St. James, not because any consider- 
able number of our people indorse it, but because among other 
evils resulting from recent political triumphs of the stock ex- 
change is the substitution of Anglomania for Americanism. 

Mr. Chairman, returning to the resolution, I desire to direct 
attention to its relevancy to the latest spectacular invention of the 
ymanagers of the Anglo-Americanhippodrome. Irefer tothespecial 
embassy that is to help celebrate the coronation of King Edward. 

For over two years, by conducting a kind of continuous show, 
with Uncle Sam and John Bull billed as cronies as the principal 
performers, high public officials of both countries have propa- 
vated a falsehood. 
~ The world has been given to understand that this country has 
no fault to find with English atrocities in South Africa. And 
does anybody here deny that this falsehood has been given cur- 
rency? If so, I call attention to the fact that only a few days ago, 
in a speech delivered in London, Mr. Chamberlain explicitly no- 
tified foreign countries that, while England’s war upon the South 
African Republics might displease all others, it is approved by 
the United States. I quote from his remarks as reported in an 
Associated Press telegram: 


Was it a necessary, just, and inevitable war? He did not think that he 
need stoop to meet the imputation of national greed and lust of territory, 
still less of personal ambition or mean and even criminal motives. The war 
had been supported by the conscience of the nation as a whole, and England 
had more impartial authority in the approval of sister nations across the 


I brand this statement as false, and the pantomime of the Eng- 
lish and American dignitaries who for two years have constantly 
given it circulation as a travesty devised for the purpose of propa- 
gating a lie. 

The significance of Mr. Chamberlain’s utterance is not to be de- 
stroyed by the contention that he had no authority to make it. 
It is in line with the public utterances of those high in author- 
ity. In the eyes of the world, every line of the history of our 
State Department—every step in the development of our foreign 
policy—during the past four years, authorized him to say it. 


Mr. Chairman, I call upon the Republican majority of this | 
House, and especially upon the members of the Foreign Affairs | 


Committee who have this resolution under consideration, and 
have power to either smother it or report it back to the House, 
to make suitable answer to Mr. Chamberlain’s assertion that, in 
all the world, England’s war upon the Boers is justified by only 
one nation—the American Republic. 
truth may be known. 

Sir, America distrusts Great Britain. It is a distrust born of 
experience—a distrust so deep seated that though Tories at home 
and his Majesty’s ministers in London may declaim till doomsday 
about kinship and identity of language, Americans will abide in 
the knowledge that when this Republic was in its infancy Eng- 
land was our only enemy, and will continue to entertain the in- 
e a belief that she is not, never has been, and never can be 
our friend. a 

Mr. Chairman, in support of the charge that conspirators have 
throughout a protracted period misinformed the world as to the 
attitude of the people of the United States, and given Mr. Cham- 
berlain warrant for the assertion that England’s butchery of 
the Boers has our approval, I submit that a succession of events 
and numerotis public utterances of those who have shaped the 
foreign policy of the Government, here and in London, all tend- 
ing in the same direction, are conclusive. 

If it is not so, tell me how the impression has gained currency 
throughout the world that in case of war between England and 
any one of the great continental powers our sympathies would be 
with England? If it is not so, where did Mr. Chamberlain find 
warrant for a declaration which, if true, brands Americans as so 
royal to the British Crown that sven the murder of a race by the 
British s¢ Idiery seems good in their sight—a declaration made all 
te more significant by the fact that it was part of a speech the 
chief burden of which was complaints about European criticism 
of the South African horror? 

Gentlemen of the House of Representatives, how does it hap- 
pen that executive officers of this Government may become parties 
. suc h proceedings as I have referred to? How does it happen 
t re initating the diplomacy of monarchical Europe, where visits 
of royalty are accepted as interpreters of state policies, the agents 
and servants of this free people have assisted in keeping before 


Let us speak, that the | 
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the world for three or four years continuously this pantomime, 
| and now propose to go even a step further by joining in the fes- 
tivities of the English King’s coronation, for the purpose of givy- 
ing color to the story that there exists something equivalent to an 
alliance with England? 

Who is sovereign in this Republic—the President or the people, 
speaking through their representatives? 

Mr. Chairman, in the Congress of the United States, and not 
elsewhere, is reposed by the Constitution the authority to finally 
determine all such questions. Has the Congress abdicated all of 
its functions except the imposition of taxes and provision for de- 
frayment of the expenses of a Government which henceforth is 
to be administered on lines marked out at the White House? Are 
the United States to be henceforth enemy or friend to a foreign 
country as may seem best to the Executive? 

In addition to the foreign diplomatic service authorized by law, 
is the Executive to feel authorized to send abroad, upon his own 
motion, at considerable expense, at a critical juncture in interna- 
| tional affairs, as a particular mark of his good will toward a par- 
ticular country, and with the certainty that in connection with 
what has preceded the event it will be interpreted as further evi- 
dence that we are practically England’s ally, special ambassadors 
to assist in celebrating the coronation of an English King—all 
this without the authority of Congress—and, what is far more 
important, all this to enable Mr. Chamberlain to repeat the pre- 
posterous statement that England’s war upon the Boer repub- 
lics ‘‘ has the approval of a sister nation across the seas?”’ 

Less than a decade ago such a proceeding would have been 
deemed impossible, but this is precisely what is on foot. 

Has not the hobnobbing between the State Department and 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Government gone a little too far? Do the 
| gentlemen on the other side of this Chamber, not one in ten of 
| whom approves this latest invention of the managers of the hip- 
podrome, but not one of whom has the courage to condemn it, 
expect the country to ignore this proceeding? 

Gentlemen, the people know as well as you do that by sending 
to England distinguished representatives of the Anglomaniac ele- 
| ment of our population to be present at the coronation of Edward 
VII we go one step further in entangling ourselves with England 
| and add to the causes of estrangement in other quarters. They 
know that this extraordinary proceeding will not be regarded or 
treated as meaningless in the Old World. They know that the 
diplomats who concocted this junket to the English court did not 
| intend that it should be regarded as meaningless. They know 
| that this climax of Anglomania was devised for the purpose of 
parading before Europe fresh evidence of our ‘intimate rela- 
tions’’ with Great Britain. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, the mere fact that it is distinctively a new 
| departure is sufficient to give it this appearance. Within the 
past century the coronation of kings and emperors has been of 
frequent occurrence, yet this Republic has never been repre- 
sented upon any such occasion by special ambassadors. In com- 

liance with custom, our regular ambassadors at foreign capitals 
1ave witnessed such ceremonials; but we have done nothing to 
| indicate especial interest in them. We have not regarded the cor- 
| onation of kings as a consummation sanctioned by the creed of 
| republicanism. Instead of participating in celebrations and re- 
joicing at the coronation of kings, we have rejoiced when kings 
have lost their crowns. [Applause on Democratic side. | 

Instead of lending ourselves to the preparation of pageants de- 
vised to proclaim the doctrine of the divine right of kings, we 
have spurned hereditary rule as in the nature of usurpation and 
| the pretensions of hereditary aristocracy as subversive @ the 
natural rights of mankind. We have denounced as monstrous 
and unnatural a system which relegates to the accident of birth 
the selection of the rulers and lawgivers of the race. We have 
| ridiculed and denounced as violative of reason and destructive of 
the rights of society a system which imputes to the sons of kings 
and noblemen alone attributes which are the common heritage 
of the race. 

Since this Republic was founded Russia has crowned three or 
four Czars. Russia during our generation has given more striking 
and frequent evidences of friendship than any other monarchy in 
the world, but no special representatives have been sent to St. 
Petersburg to participate in these functions. France, our friend 
in the dark days of the Revolution, has undergone the same humili- 


—~ 


















ation three times, but no special representatives of this country 
have been present. Germany, Italy, Austria, and the rest of the 
monarchies across the seas—each has suffered the same ignominy 


more than once without a special representative of the United 
States being among the witnesses. 

So, Mr. Chairman, it is indeed a new departure—this junket of 
the special ambassadors who are to stand uncovered among the 
titled flunkies and hereditary lords and ladies on the occasion of 





the coronation of Edward VII, and assist in proclaiming him the 
Lord’s anointed, 
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It will be something new and decidedly novel for representa- ceived. The President must have signified his willingness to 
| play into the hands of British diplomacy by its acceptance, thus 


tives of this Republic to cross an ocean for such a purpose. 
Gentlemen, let us be thankful that when our special ambassa- 
dors shall thus signify acquiescence in the ceremony by which a 
portly, well-groomed accident is to be proclaimed King of Great 
Britain and Emperor of India, called by the grace of God to his 
high station, they will speak for only a handful of Americans. 
Mr. Chairman, after all this mummery shall have been enacted, 
the American citizen, conscious of his dignity as a man, the 
equal in the sight of God of any other, will keep right on re- 


furnishing a most signal exhibition of our partiality for Great 
Britain. The formal invitation was only the consummation of 


| this diplomatic deal by which, for the first time, this Republic is 
| to send to a European court special ambassadors who, in the 
| name of this great nation, will take part in a ceremonial hateful 


garding royalty as absurd and the pageantry of courts as the | 


hateful symbol of a system accursed in the consciences of all true 


democrats and republicans, and the American people will still | 
continue to regard His Majesty King Edward as the luckiest, | 


because the firstborn, son of a respectable old lady who, by acci- 
dent, was a queen, and as the member of a family whose pro- 
digious fecundity has within the span of a single life stocked the 
monarchical world from St. Petersburg to the Rhineland with 
royalty of the most approved brand without producing a single 


man or woman capable of winning distinction or arising above | 


the dreary level of mediocrity. 

We all know that when any one of the great powers across 
the waters desires to show to the others its partiality for a 
neighbor, and particularly for an ally, royal visits are the 
order of the day. If God’s annointed can not go, the heir 
apparent issent. The same proceeding is resorted to when 
bad blood has been engendered and there is a mutual desire of 
governments to obviate serious estrangement. 
Joseph Chamberlain attempted to justify the butchery of the 
Boers and the murder of their women and babes by charging 
that Germany had similarly treated the French thirty years ago. 
Instantly Germany was ablaze with anger, and German news- 


|**the best patrons of our markets;”’ 


to every true lover of liberty and democracy. 

Mr. Chairman, it is unfortunate for our Anglomaniacs that on 
the eve of the coronation the country is called upon to read irref- 
ragable proof that after all the coronation is not such a family 
affair as to necessarily concern our branch of “the English- 
speaking people.’’ The pretty story that our kinsmen so love us 
that during the war with Spain England was our only friend has 
been exploded. And, Mr. Chairman, in this connection I now 
desire to call attention to the false pretenses which have been put 
forward by the Anglomaniacs to justify the beatification of John 
Bull. 

At first, as a means of creating a public sentiment favorable to 
Anglomania, only platitudes and glittering generalities were avail- 
able. ‘* Kinsmen across the seas,”’ ‘‘ English-speaking people,’ 
these were some of the 
phrases so constantly dinned into our ears, that I think every- 
body would like to send them to the rubbish heap in which have 
long reposed ‘‘ vow populi vow Dei” and *‘ tempus fugit”’ and along 


| list of hackneyed phrases with which people with nothing im- 


Not long ago | 


portant to say have afflicted the world. 
The Spanish war came, and hardly had the thunder of naval 


} : ° . ° 4 
artillery which immortalized Dewey and Schley, ended the war, 


papers and the German people have been denouncing everything | 


English ever since. 


In the midst of the uproar, for the avowed | 


purpose of quelling the storm, the Prince of Wales visited and | 


was entertained by his cousin, the German Emperor. 

Half a dozen times within as many years the Czar has visited 
France for the purpose of serving notice that France is Russia’s 
ally. 

Mr. Chairman, perhaps the new réle we are playing makes it 
necessary for us to follow this practice. We are told by gen- 
tlemen that it required a successful war with a third-rate 


monarchy to entitle us to a respectable place among the nations— 


time, the United States is ‘‘a world 
power.’’ ‘* World powers’’ of the kind that go about as maraud- 
ers have partners. England is our partner. Chamberlain has 
said Choate has said so; Anglomaniacs at home and abroad 
have said so. Our partner fears that a storm is near at hand; 
therefore we are to help celebrate the coronation of Edward. 

And, sir, this extraordinary manifestation of our affection for 
England is proffered at an opportune time. The ‘‘ mother coun- 
try’ is in trouble. She is surrounded by bad neighbors. The 
plain people of Christendom—whether the subjects of kings or 
the citizens of republics—are appalled at her crimes against hu- 
manity. The blood of aheroic race is upon her hands, The wails 
of the unfortunate women and pitiful babies who are perishing 
by thousands in prison pens, while their husbands and fathers 
are fighting and dying for liberty with a bravery unheard of in the 
world’s history, appeal to the great heart of Christian humanity 
for succor. Students of the history of England’s crimes are set- 
ting before the world afresh the annals of a conqueror, the vic- 
tims of whose murderous sword are as the sands of the sea. 

Tle fear of Great Britain is that the patience of the world will 
not last much longer. 

Was our participation in the celebration of King Edward's cor- 
onation prepared for the purpose of averting the possibility of an 
attempt to save the Boers from utter annihilation? 

Whatever the purpose, it will be regarded at every capital in 
the world as evidence that in any emergency that may arise Eng- 
land can count on the friendship of the United States. 

Is a course that is calculated, and I believe intended, to create 
the belief that we would look with disapproval upon an effort of 
the great powers to terminate the war, justified by the opinions 
and sentiments of the people of this country? 

Who will dare to assert that in case of intervention by Euro- 
pean powers Americans would not say, Amen and Amen! I do 
not mean to say that the Executive or the Secretary of State 
would approve of intervention, but the American people would, 
in thunder tones, and in this Republic the people, thank Heaven, 
are sovereign. 

Mr. Chairman, undoubtedly this spectacular parade of our 
love for England was deliberately formulated. The people will 
understand it all. They know that the invitation to send special 
ambassadors to the coronation was not given casually as one 
might invite a friend to dinner. First the White House was 
sounded on the subject to see how the invitation would be re- 


that now, for the first 


so: 


and proclaimed Columbia the coming queen of the seas, died 
away—when up popped the Anglomaniacs and assured the coun- 
try that all that saved us from destruction was the staunch 
friendship of England! 

England had stood guard while we whipped Spain! 

England had prevented intervention by a coalition of European 
powers, and so forth, and so forth, and so forth. 

The people of the United States were solemnly assured that we 


owed our salvation to ‘“‘the mother country,’’ and told by the 


| Anglomaniacs to be correspondingly grateful. 


Lately the truth has been leaking out, and what a story of per- 
fidy itis. It seems that on the eve of hostilities Austria sounded 
Great Britain as to the expediency of a concerted action of Euro- 
pean countries to prevent the war—a movement in the interest of 
Spain and decidedly hostile to the United States. Did the Sualis- 
bury ministry refuse? No. The reply was, that should such a 
movement be inaugurated Great Britain ‘‘ would not separate 
herself ’’ from the other great powers of the Old World. This oc- 
curred on the other side of the ocean. 

The scene shifts to Washington. The representatives of for- 
eign countries here had the matter under advisement. An effort 
was made to form acoalition similar to that proposed abroad. Did 
the British ambassador, who undoubtedly knew the sentiments 
of his Government, refuse to participate in the enterprise? No. 
On the contrary, he prepared the circular note which was cabled 
to foreign Governments for approval or rejection. I will here in- 
corporate in my remarks the text of this circular note: 

The attitude of Congress and the resolution of the House of Repr 
tives passed yesterday by a large majority leaves but little hope « 
and it is popularly believed that the war-like measures advocated have the 
approval of the great powers. The memorandum of the Spanish m 
delivered on Sunday - pomety to me and my colleagues to remove all leg 
mate cause for war. If that view should be shared by the great powers 
time has arrived to remove the erroneous impression which prevails that 1 
armed intervéntion of the United States in Cuba commands, in the w 
the message, “‘the support and approval of the civilized world.” 

It is suggested by the foreign representatives that this might 
be done— 
by a collective expression from the great powers of the hope that the | 
States Government will give favorable consideration to the memora! 
of the Spanish minister, of April 10, as offering a reasonable basis f: vm 
cable solution, and as removing any grounds for hostile intervention whic 
may have previously existed. 

Mr. Chairman, this note was prepared by the British minister, 
and after a conference of the representatives of the great powers 
was cabled to the chancelleries of Europe. The movement was 
killed outright by the prompt refusal of the German Emperor 
have anything to do with it. 

In the cablegram transmitting it the German ambassador ¢x- 
presses disapprobation of the movement, saying: 

Personally, I regard this demonstration somewhat coldly. 


To this concluding sentence of the ambassador the Emperor ap- 
pended the following marginal note: 
I regard it as completely futile and purposeless, and therefore Pp" 
cial. am against this step. 
| Russia also refused to participate in the enterprise. _ 
And so, Mr. Chairman, it was Germany and Russia 
| England that stood between the United States and the scl 
| intervuntion proposed by Austria and sanctioned by the ! 
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ambassador. The people will be glad to know that it was the 
German Emperor and the Czar and not King Edward who re- 
fused to give offense to the United States. 

In the presence of this disclosure how appropriate is the epithet 
which long ago boiled down into two words the contempt of the 
world for British diplomacy: ‘‘ Perfidious Albion.”’ 

How brief, yet how complete it is—this laconic summing of 
mankind's estimate of Britain. False to her allies, faithless to her 
friends, freebooter, tyrant, the scourge of the planet! Obedient 
only to the promptings of avarice, yet professing always undying 
devotion to the welfare of mankind, England has visited upon the 
weak and defenseless in every quarter of the globe the horrors of 
war waged for pillage and territorial aggrandizement, and invari- 
ably without in the least acknowledging the restraint of the 
usages of civilization. 

The sack and pillage of cities and towns, the destruction of 
farmsteads and household effects, the uprooting of orchards, the 
imprisonment and deliberate and intentional starvation of women 
and children, the assassination of prisoners of war and unarmed 
noncombatants, including patriarchs of 80 and boys in their 
teens—these are the methods by which at this very hour the Boers 
are being exterminated. The British are doing there precisely 
what they did in Ireland two, three, and four hundred years ago— 
what they have done repeatedly in India—what they did in the 
Upper Nile country three years ago. They are creating, by the 
use of the faggot and the torch, the desolation of the desert and 
murdering the inhabitants by wholesale—noncombatants as well 
as those in arms—the old and the young, regardless of sex. 
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Here again is an extract from a ietter written in 1607 by Lord 
Deputy Chichester, who commanded the English forces in Ulster: 

I have often said and written it is famine must consume the Irish, as our 
swords and other endeavors worked not that speedy effect which isexpected 
Hunger would be a better, because a speedier, weapon to employ against 
them than the sword. 

He says: 

I burned all along Lough Neagh, within 4 miles of Dungannon, * * 
sparing none of what quality, age, or sex soever, besides many burned to 
death. We killed man, woman, and child, horse, beast, or whatever we could 
find. 

Let no admirer of the English Government attempt to turn his 
back upon this indictment, penned as an official report by a British 
general, by saying, ‘‘Oh, that was when the whole world was 
addicted to unnatural violence and cruelty.’’ The same policy of 
extermination is being followed by the British to-day in South 
Africa, and. I propose to prove this charge also, not by the testi 
mony of England’s enemies, but by quoting from the letters of 
British soldiers. 

The murder of the Boers at the battle of Elandslaagte, after 


| they had thrown down their arms and offered to surrender, is still 


fresh in the minds of all who have kept up with the history of the 
var. The victims were not shot, but impaled by the Queen’s 


| Lancers, one by one, and letters from the wretches who did the 


Mr. Chairman, such are the crimes of the country which An- 


glomaniacs tell us has been and remains the great civilizer of the 
world. 

Many well-meaning people, who imagine they have learned the 
truth by reading English versions of England’s transgressions 
accept this view, but certainly nobody familiar with the history 
of British rule in Ireland—nobody who has read of the horrors 
of her campaigns in India or of the more recent butchery of 
thousands of unarmed men, women, and children in the Upper 
Nile country—will testify that English bayonets are the harbin- 
gers of happiness. 

[ declare, sir—and history supports the assertion—that in 
every decade of the period of her opulence England's hands have 
been stained with the blood of men and women murdered in cold 


killing were printed in the English newspapers, describing the 
atrocity as “* pig sticking.’’ This was at the very beginning of 
the war, and in the two years that have followed the horrors of 
Elandslaagte have been repeated scores of times. 

The publication of letters from the murderers, boldly narrating 
their bloody exploits, is a common occurrence. Here are some of 
the excerpts from letters from British soldiers which appear in 
Mr. W. T. Stead’s pamphlet exposing the barbarous methods of 
Kitchener’s army: 

Private C. Chadwick, of the then Grenadier Guards, writing from Modder 
Camp, says: “The Boers cry for mercy when they know they have no chance 
of shooting you down, but we stick the bayonet through them.” 

Private G. Washington, of the Twentieth Battalion of the Caledonians, 
says of the four battles fought by Lord Methuen: “In the last two fights we 
used the bayonet freely as we advanced, and the Boers begged for mercy in 
vain.” 

The Montreal Herald of December 7 published a letter describing what is 


| an aggravated case of refusal of quarter: 


blood for the purpose of robbery and pillage, and that in com- | 


parison with the crimes of this mercenary power the deeds of 
mediaeval barbarism and cruelty seem tame and the sanguinary 
crusades of the Moslems harmless. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Every homestead in Treland has been the scene of a tragedy— 
every acre of the beautiful island has been drenched with the 
blood of patriots, murdered by British soldiers. 

I have read recently reprints of the reports rendered by British 
generals who were sent over to Ireland, and letters describing the 


solemnly declare that the army commanded by Kitchener is doing 
precisely what was done by English commanders in Ireland two, 
three, and four centuries ago. 

Let me read sufficiently from the record of British infamy—a 
record of horrors boastfully made by murderers wearing the Brit- 
ish uniform—to prove the justice of thisaccusation. I quote from 
Froude, who gives copious excerpts from reports made to the 
— Government by the commanders of the British forces in 
reland, 

The following from Malby’s report shows how the blessings 
which weare told by Anglomaniacs accompany British rule over 
conquered countries were bestowed upon Ireland when the great 
Elizabeth was Queen: 

I thought good to take another course, and sc with the determination to 
isuine them with fire and sword, sparing neither old nor young, I entered 





hei untains, I burned all their farms and houses, and committed to the 
Sword all that could be found, * In like manner I assaulted a castle. 
When the garrison surrendered, I put them to the misericordia of my sol- 
= rs they were all slain—thence I went on sparing none which came in my 
ay. Wi 


ch cruelty did so amaze their followers they could not tell where 
w themselves, * * It was all done in rain and frost and storm, 
ings in such weather bringing them the sooner to submission. 


P Here again is an excerpt from another well-known English au- 
LlOTITY, 


Th 


Pacata Hibernia— 


Says Sir George Carew, president of Munster and commander 
of the English forces there— 
having 


bored received certain information that the Munster fugitives were har- 
0 ed 1 * 


n those parts, having before burned al! the houses and corn, 
ed his forces into East Clanwilliam and Muskeryquirke, and harassing 
as sh untry killed all mankind that were found therein for a terror to those 
oh uld give relief to the runagate traitors. Thence we came to Aherleaghe | 
‘h ds (the beautiful glen of Aherlow) where we did the like, not leaving 
und us man or beast. corn or cattle. 


divert 
the co 


| signed himself “J. B. A.” in which he described General French's r 


| But the work of cavalry can not be stopped « 
British campaign of last year in South Africa—the voluntary tes- | 
timony of English butchers as to their own inhuman deeds—and [ | 


“* Letter from Burt Holland, Canadian Mounted Rifles, to his parents in 
Ottawa, describes the shooting of the ‘ worst sniper’ in his district. Driven 
into a boggy spot and his horse got stuck, he ae his rifle away and threw 
up his hands, supplicating for mercy. The boys rode up within 100 feet of 
the old wretch and commenced firing. At first they shot him through the 
arms and legs, thence through the stomach,and when they thought they had 
sufficiently punished him, they = a volley through his heart, fairly riddling 
it. Then they proceeded to his house, where they found his son hiding under 
the bed, with a bandolier on and a rifle in his hand. 
camp and the chances are he will be shot.’”’ 

A correspondent writing in the Daily News on this subject claimed that 
the point of view of General Hamilton and, indeed, of all soldiers as far 
the writer knew, was expressed ina passage written by a correspor 
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Kimberly. He said: 

‘When the Boers had emptied a few saddles they put ‘up a white flag.’ 
at the goal itself. All the Boer 
there—some say thirty-two, some say thirty-seven—were tted.”” The 
writer goes on to defend this. 

“Truth prints an extract from a letter written by Charles Flor: 
trooper of the Canadian Mounted Rifles. It bears date February 15, an: 
appeared in the Evening Herald, St. Johns, Newfoundland: ‘We to 
risoners last Thursday. Three of us took two from a house, with the 
ooaliors, etc. Their mother and sisters begged us to leave them: t le 
lady put her arms around my neck and kissed me, and begged me not to ta} 
her sons. They cried and yelled as if we were going to kill them, which we 
had aright todo. If wecaught themon the veldt with their rifies wes 
have shot.them, as we have orders not to take any prisoners.’ 


I refrain from commenting upon this awful recital. To merely 
print it is to brand the British soldiery in South Africa : 


sp 








5 more 


| cruel and inhuman than the meanest savages. 


| liberately doomed to death by the British commander. 


Now let us see how the women 
The South African Republics have been converted into a 
desert. Towns, cities, and farmhouses have been destroyed, 
orchards have been uprooted, growing crops have been ruined, 
all agricultural implements and vehicles have been burned, all 
domestic animals have been carried away to British 
or killed. For a year and more the British soldiers have been 
engaged in this work of wholesale destruction, and to-day there 
are not standing in the Boer Republics buildings enough to house 
one-fourth of the inhabitants. 

The men whose homes have been thus destroyed are in the field © 
fighting for their country. The women and children over whose 
heads the houses have been burned are in prison pens dying like 
flies of disease and starvation, and I declare that these -_ de 

lere is 


and children faring. 


are 


garrisons 


the proof. 

Mr. Chairman, I quote from a pamphlet written by Mr. W. 7 
Stead, the eminent English publicist, to which I referred a few 
minutes ago. Mr. Stead has compiled from official and authentic 
sources a history of this awful crime. As to the imprisonment 
of the women and children, Mr. Stead says: 

When the helpless women and children. were first incarcerated in these 
prison camps, discrimination was carefully made between those who had 
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husbands, brothers, and fathers still on commands and those whose male 
relatives have either been killed, taken prisoners, or surrendered. Those in 
the latter category were supplied with what is called a “full ration.” That 
is to say, they were given the beef, flour, coffee, and sugar which was con- 
sidered necessary to maintain adult men in health. These full rations were 
declared by Dr. R. P. Mackenzie, the district medical officer of the Boer 
camp in Johannesburg, in a letter which he addressed to the military gov- 

to ~ : insufficie o keep the refugees in health. 

wr Cavaye, the offic er charged with the distribution of the imperial re 
lief fom dat ‘J hannesburg , admitted, when receiving a deputation on the sub- 
ect, that the ration ‘ale which he had received from Lord Kitchener 
ij -retoria was not sufficient to keep body and soul together, and that he had, 
on his ow ms responsibility, given the refugees some flour to mix with their 
maize mea 

But let us assume that the full ration represented the irreducible mini 
muin ups o which the Government would feed its prisoners of war. It was 
then deliberately determined. apparently upon the authority of Lord Kitch- 
ener, and with the sanction of Mr. Brodrick, to subject the women and chil- 
dren whose husbands and fathers were still ‘ ‘obeying the orders of their 

rnment in defending their country against the invader” to a policy of 
matic starvation. 
a woman whose husband was on commando, to the helpless child of a 
man Ww ho had not yet laid down his arms, the decree went forth that they 
vuld be deprived of one-half of the rations necessary for their proper sus 
e. Starvation was tLus deliberately em mployed asan engine of torture, 
der, by the suffering inflicted on their women and children, to induce 
their men-folk to desert the ranks, and for pity’s sake to sacrifice the cause 
of their country We could neither kill, wound, nor capture the burghers 
who were still in the field, but we could catch their women and their help- 
less little children. Having caught them, we could pen them in our substi- 
tute for the Spanish inquisition, the prison camps. 

Instead of stretching them upon the rack, using the thumbscrew, or apply 
ing the red-hot iron to the soles of their feet, we achieved the same result 
by inflicting the refined and horrible torture of slow starvation. Under this 
peine forte et dure the children sickened, pined away to living skeletons, and 
then, happily, were released by death from their sufferings. Every one of 
these children who so died as the result of the cutting down of rations by 
half in order to bring pressure to bear upon their relatives in the field wasas 
deliberately murde red as were any of the Irish babies whom General Carey 

7 spitted in the campaign against the renegade traitors of Munster. 

The prison camp itself may not have originally been intended as a place of 
torture or asa means of putting pressure upon the burghers; but the half 
ration system stands revealed, naked and unashamed, as a deliberate act of 
State policy employed for the purpose of compelling the surrender of foes 
whom we were unable to overcome in the field 


And the appalling consequences of this policy are faithfully 
stated in the following letter, which was published in the Bir- 
mingham Daily Post, Gazette, Mail, and Argus, October 2, 1901: 


Sik: The official report for August on the concentration camps in South 
Africa has just been issued. and the incre *asing death rate shown induces us 
to ask you to allow us to call the attention of our fellow-citizens to the present 
lamentable state of things. One thousand eight hundred and seventy-cight 
white people died in these camps during August, of whom 1,545 were chil- 
dren. The death rate for the children works out to 355 per 1,000 per annum 
In the Transvaal camps alone there were 1,014 deaths among 25.983 children, 
or 468 per 1,000 per annum, at which rate the whole of the children would die 
off in little >» more than two years. 

Theseawful figures can not be traversed by any special pleading; and if Eng- 
land saat she ‘r eyes tothem, they will not be misunderstood anywhereelse. In 
July the total mortality of children was 1,124, which was spec jally attributed 
to **measles and pneumonia supervening during excessively cold weather.’ 
The Lin English of this is that many of these unfortunate children, whose 
homes have b 
sire, ha ve meé 
vided for then. 

Our Government has refused to allow Miss Hobhouse, the lady who has 
proved herself competent to mend matters in the camps, to return thith er, 
and it has lately stoppe xd a doctor and six nurses whom the Swissare sending 
» try to save a few of the children’s lives. In the meantime we have 


_ t 


| 
| 


in | . . 
| the law of nations! 


United States without shame and indignation are to be pitied. 
I do not believe the Republic has many such within her borders. 
and certainly hope that not one occupies a seat in this Chamber. 

And this impudent declaration of the English sec retary is to 
go unchallenged! Nay, more! As if to confirm it, instead of 
sending a remonstrance against these crimes our Government is 
to send a deputation to the English Court and help celebrate the 
coronation of the King whose Government has thus transgressed 
And we are to do this knowing that it wil] 
be taken as proof that we sympathize with England! 

Mr. Chairman, pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD might be 


| filled with similar reports which were sent to England before the 
| censorship-was extended so as to include the private correspond- 


ence of the British soldiers, but it is unnecessary. As an ap- 
pendix, I will print with my remarks other similar docume nts. I 


| have presented sufficient testimony to prove that an army of house 


| soldiers, are at work in South Africa. 


burners, robbers, and murderers, and not an army of honorable 
The laws of civilized war- 
fare are being violated. Every rule and principle laid se by 
The Hague conference has been ignored by England, one of the 
signatory powers 

Now, I desire toinquire, sir, why is it that. notwithstanding the 
covenant entered into at the Hague conference, binding each of the 
signatory powers to obey these rules and binding each and all to 
see to their enforcement, the civilized Christian world remains 
mute while this heartrending carnival of blood goes on? 

Can this Republic escape its share of monpe msibility? I believe, 
sir, that we have stood in the way of other The pretense that 
there exists an understanding equivalent to an alliance w ith the 
United States has been as a bulwark against intervention. Re- 
verse our position and who can say what the result would have 
been. 

I solemnly declare that I believe that if only the truth could be 
known throughout the world concerning public s sentiment in the 
United States—if only it were known that nine-tenths of our 
people profoundly sympathize with the Boers and would rejoice 
at their triumph and the overthrow and destruction of the British 
army—the South African republics wonld be speedily delivered 
out of the hands of Kitchener’s cutthroats. 

Certainly the time is near at hand when the masses the world 
over will refuse to accept as explanations of the bloody deeds of 


| the conqueror platitudes and homilies such as constantly {fill 
| the mouths of these modern freebooters and robbers. 


| tion of the 1 


) N | of a mere handful of speculators and adventurers is inspire: 
en burned, and who are in these camps, not by their own de- | 
t their death because proper foodand clothing have not been pro- | 


| tles of greedy money getters, while kings, 


» terrible increase in the August mo rtality ascompared with that of June | 


= nd July. 
Surely the time has come when E nglish people will rise up and protest 
against the policy of de vast: ation which has provoked such desperate re 
tance and oo caused such terrible suffering. There must be many w ho 
yught the war was unavoi idable in the first instance who are yet heartily 
ashamed of treating their foes ina way which Gen. Sir Neville Chamberlain 
points out to be unprecedented in the annals of English warfare, and espe- 
lly of t1 is pra tical ‘massacre of the innocents.” 
No right-minded E nglishm an wishes to exterminate the Boers or to do 
them anything but justice. Why, then, should not our Government bring 
the conflict to a close by accepting some reasonable settlement? Would not 


this be better than losing South Africa? 
R. F. MARTINEAU. 
E. HENRY LEE 
JOSEPH STURGE. 
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18 HIGHFIELD ROAD, EDGBASTON, October 1. 

Oh, what a spectacle is this! What an orgie of blood! The 
wild beasts against which the early settlers of South Africa con- 
tended were not more savage than the authors of so much misery. 

The savage beasts that roam = woods 
And how] at ni ght and a’ th 

They never fight their female win d 
Nor kill their cubs and a’ that 

Surely no American can read this story of British brutality and 
infamy without ever afterwards entertaining sentiments of pity 
and contempt for the Anglomaniacs who pretend to believe that 
wherever t sritish flag waves over conquered races the people 
are enjoying a foretaste of the millennium. And, mark you, the 
decum [ have read are English documents of undoubted au- 
thenti , and the policy I am denouncing is bitterly condemned 
by a considerable number of the citizens of Great Britain, who 
do not hesitate to charge their Government with the premeditated | 
murder of these imprisoned babies. 

fr. Chairman, Americans who can read the documents I have 
read in your presence and then read Chamberlain’s declaration 
that England’s war of extermination has the approval of the 


he 
i 


ity 


Away with the pretense that murder is the conservator of ciy- 
ilization; that the subjugation and enslavement of races is the 
most lofty exemplification of Christianity; that the exploita- 
resources of conquered countries for the enrichment 
1 by 
a desire to elevate and ennoble the victims of the robbery. 

Shame upon the hard-faced hypocrisy which sends forth upon 
the bloody errand of the conqueror armies which fight the bat- 
cabinets, ministers, 
and even the orators of parliamentary bodies put forth the 
blasphemous pretense that wide areas are being desolated and 


| races exterminated to the end that liberty and civilization may 


| bless the world! 


| deliberately and premeditatedly murdering 


| selves the bravest of the brave. 


| the heroic men and women who, amid a¢ 


| 
| 


To hell with the propaganda of the ee k ex- 
change, which justifies wholesale murder committed solely for 
the purpose of promoting schemes of plunder upon the pr tense 
that the victims of Mammon’s sword are impediments to the 
onward march of religion! {Applause on the Democratic side. 
Mr. Chairman, the world will never know the whole truth con- 
cerning the atrocities of the army whose commander stands be- 
fore the world convicted of assassinating noncombatants, and 
the wives and babies 
of men who, on scores of bloody battlefields, have proven them- 
Nor will it ever know the exten 
solation 
U ¢ xalt d 


of the sacrifices of the Boers, who, amid the scenes of d 
I have faintly portrayed, have remained true to the mo 
ideals of enlightened humanity. 

By deeds of valor unsurpassed—by the evincement of the 1 
domitable courage which in the very article of death has wreathe' 
in smiles the countenances of martyrs—by their manifest \ 
ness to give their lives as a sacrifice upon the altar of patri 
a of fire, are | 
South African 1 
Ww 


ing, one by one, in the defense of the 
have enrolled themselves among the number of the 
mortals. 

Long after the British statesmen now in power shall h 

‘or goes n,or are remembered only on account of their crix 
wickedness, Kruger, Joubert, Cronje, Botha, De la Rey, °» 
Wet will be remembered. From generation to gen 
long as time shall last, gray-haired grandsire 1g will tell to } 
boys the story of their lives, and those who fight the ba! 
humanity, whether in field or forum, will render to them foreve! 
= homage due to the exemplars of the sacred duty of self-sacT!4 
which rests upon free men when liberty is assailed, God save 
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South African Republics! But even ‘hough they shall pass away— 
crushed, assassinated by the hosts of the oppresser—the names 
and achievements of their defenders will forever inspire the ven- 
eration bestowed by mankind upon martyrs who go to the stake 
for the sake of conscience and heroes who die on the battlefield in 
the defense of liberty. [Applause on the Democratic side. ] 
Mr. Chairman, it has been decreed by the President that this 
tepublic shall help to celebrate the coronation of the King whose 
eoldiers aremurdering the countrymen of President Kruger. Our 
r presentatives on that occasion will bear no commission from the 
yeople or their representatives. The Congress was not consulted. 
The President has spoken for the small number who love England. 
Now let the House of Representatives speak for the people of the 
United States of America, who love liberty. Regardless of party 
difference, they are the friends of the Boers and would rejoice at 
an opportunity to welcome to our shores the grand old man whose 
name henceforth will be linked to the name of Washington. [Pro- 
longed applause on the Democratic side. ] 





APPENDIX. 


‘Methods of Barbarism ” is the title of a pamphlet written and circulated 
throughout Great Britain recently by W. T. Stead, the eminent English 
writer and publisher. The following is from this pamphlet: 

CHAPTER V.—THE POLICY OF DEVASTATION. 


“All wanton destruction and injury to peaceful inhabitants are contrary 
to British practice and traditions, and will, if necessary, be vigorously re- 
pressed by me. It is the desire of Her Majesty’s Government and my inten- 
tion to conduct this war with as little injury as possible to peaceful inhabit- 
ants and private property.” (Lord Roberts’s letters to the Presidents, 
February, 1900.) 

I Last December I published a pamphlet entitled “ How Not to Make Peace,” 
an examination of the evidence concerning farm burning in the Transvaal 
and the Orange Free State. Since that time seven months have elapsed, and 
during the whole of that period the diabolical work has been going on un- 
checked, Concerning this there is absolutely no manuer of doubt. he offi- 
cial telegrams from Lord Kitchener, which report little else than the dispatch 
of columns to sweep and denude the country, with details as to the number 
of head of stock they have been able to steal as the result of their cattle- 
raiding operations, make it impossible for anyone who cares to ascertain the 
truth to i uubt what has actually taken place. Farm burning in a strictly 
technical sense may have been forbidden. Farm destruction in the real sense 
has gone on merrily allthe time. Nothing more distinctly showed the moral 
and political decadence of Mr. Henry Asquith than the passage in his speech 
at Liverpool Street Hotel, in which he referred to farm burning as a thing 
which had lasted for some weeks last year, and had been finally put a stop to. 
His only reason for saying this was that the war office published an absurdly 
imperfect return, giving particulars of some 630 farms which had been burned 
in five months last year and the two months of this. . 

As the return contained no particulars of any farm burning after Febru- 
ary, it was complacently assumed that no farms had been destroyed since 
then. Asa matter of fact, itis probable that more farms had been destroyed 
since February than there were before. The proof of this is to be found first 
in Lord Kitchener’s telegrams as to the operations of his destroying columns; 
secondly, in the letters of soldiers engaged in that work of devastation; and, 
thirdly, in the official report made by the State Attorney Smuts, as well as 
several letters from Boer sources. The result, we are assured by correspond- 
ents in Pretoria, is that two-thirds of the two Republics are a blackened waste 
to-day. Before proceeding to describe the farm destruction that has gone on 
since the issue of the war office return, it may be well to note that that return 
effectually demolishes the plea which is put forward in justification of house 
burning. In only 77 cases is there even a pretext that any justification ex- 
isted for the burning of farms. In over 500 cases the farms are described as 
being burned for reasons which are in flat contravention of the Hague rules. 
TheGovernmentstand convicted of employing methods of barbarism on their 
ownofficialreturns. Butthisreturnis obviously incomplete. Itis not brought 
up to date, and we have records of many farms which have been burned by 
our troops about which the report is discreetly silent. 

The farms that have been burned by our troops may be numbered by thou- 
sands, not by hundreds, and the fact that a man trained in the law and as ex- 
pe rt as Mr. Asquith with the sifting of evidence will allow himself to be 
befooled by so transparent a fraud as the war office return is a melancholy 
illustration of mental and moral wreck. 

Figures, however, convey very little idea to the mind. In order to under- 
stand what the policy of devastation is it is better to give concrete instances. 
Now, fortunately, we have a very vivid picture of one of the most famous 
instances of barbaric methods—the burning of an entire town, whichis painted 
by one who took part in it and who entirely believed in the necessity of the 
work in which he was e: . 

_ I therefore quote here extracts which can not be accused of being garbled, 
inasmuch as they carefully preserve all the passages, the omission of which 
led to such a dishonest outery on the part of the jingo press. Lieutenant 
Morris n is a Canadian editor who contributes at great length to his paper a 
cescription of the burning of the town of Dullstroom. A local correspondent 
summarizin £ this lengthy epistle for the New York Sun, omitted any reference 
to the fact that Lieutenant Morrison approved of the work of devastation he 
described so graphically, and also omit to mention that when the houses 
were burned there were several explosions of gunpowder, showing that the 
Boers of Dullstroom, like the rest of the burghers, obeyed the law which 
required them to keep a certain quantity of powder in their houses. The let- 
- in extenso deepened rather than weakened the effect of the summary. 

pat I have not room for it here, and I therefore make my own extracts from 
the original, and defy the most h ritical person to say that in doing so I 
a ° garbled or suppressed anything necessary to enable the reader to un- 
“erstand either the crime which Lieutenant Morrison described or the sym- 
pathy with which he recorded the criminal act: 





it 


; “BELFAST, November 21. 
‘ie Brightand early on Tuesday soesnins wemarched off. Colonel King com- 
manded the advance and General Smith-Dorrien the main body. We were 
wine for the Steilpoort Valley, north of ae were to come round by 
mil poort and Dullstroom, halfway to Lydenburg. The valley is about 6 
f les wide and 25 miles long. It is fertile and well watered and full of fine 
— When our little force used to Eo out on reconnoissance and get into 
a rough and r valley the well-fed burghers would 
did. 1 jUtof the farms in the valley and have a bit of fun with us. Thatwe 
hot have many casualties was not their fault. It was also some of them 
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who killed two of the dragoons by dressing up in khaki and enticing them 
over to the kopje, where they shot them down in cold blood. 

“Tho advance guard had just got into the hills when our friends were out 
as usual with their tails up, sniping from behind every rock, but when the 
guns and pom-poms came into action at a gallop and soused the kopjes with 
shells, they discovered that this was the time they were up against it. They 
retreated from one position to another, and we followed them up all day, the 
advance guard on the right and the main body on the left. About 4 o'clock 
the main body debouched into the big valley, and we sat on the hillsand 
ered the transport, becoming in turn the rear guard toward night. The heavy 
rain on our faces wakened us several times during the night, and it was 
wet, muddy, stiff, and bedraggled crew that old Sol sighted when he peeped 
over the hills in the morning. 

“There were a number of very fine farmhouses near by, and we saw the 
Boers leaving them end making off. The provost-marshal came up from the 
main body, removed the Boer women at children with their bedding, and 
proceeded to burn or blow up the houses. From that on during the rest of 
the trek, which lasted four days, our progress was like the old-time forays in 
the Highlands of Scotland two centuries ago. The country is very like 
Scotland, and we moved on from valley to valley, “‘lifting”’ cattle and sheep, 
burning, looting, and turning out the women and children, to sit and cry be- 
side the ruins of their once beautiful farmsteads. It was the first touch of 
Kitchener's iron hand; and we were the knuckles. It was a terrible thing 
to see, and I do not know that I want to see another trip of the sort, but we 
could not help approving the policy, though it rather revolted most of us to 
be the instruments. 

“Tam glad to say the artillery were exempt from it. During the days 
that followed it wasour duty to gointo action on the hills and cover with our 
guns the troops who did the burning. We did not get anythinglikea fair 
share of the loot, but I do not think my men objected to that. We burned a 
track about 6 miles wide through these fertile valleys, and completely de- 
stroyed the village of Wilpoort and the town of Dullstroom. The column 
left a trail of fire and smoke behind it that could be seen at Belfast. Some 
of the houses that were too solidly built to burn were blown up. Away off 
on a flank you would see a huge toadstool of dust, rocks, and rafters rise 
solemnly into the air and then subside ina heap of débris. Ten seconds after- 
wards a tremendous roar like the report of a cow gun would rend the air, 
and the dust would blow slowly away. Many of the houses were surrounded 
by beautiful gardens abloom with roses, lilies, and hollyhocks, and em- 
bowered in fruit trees. As we sat by the guns we could see a troop of 
mounted men streaming off toward a farm. With my glasses I could see 
the women and children bundled out, their bedding thrown through the 
windowsafter them. The soldiers would carry it out of reach of the flames, 
and the next moment smoke would commence curling up from the windows 
and doors—at first a faint, blue mist, then becoming denser, until it rolled in 
clouds. The cavalry would ride rapidly away, and the poor women and chil- 
dren, utterly confounded by the sudden visitation, would remain standing in 
the yard or garden watching their home disappearing in fire and smoke. 

‘The column marched into Wilpoort,a pretty little village surrounded by 
hills. The guns were placed on the hills and trained on the place, and the 
cavalry and mounted infantry rode into it and looted and comate every 
house and shop except one belonging to a British subject. The flour mill was 
blown up. We sat_on the hills and watched the scene. When the mounted 
troops rode back they looked like a gang of dissolute peddlers. Their sad- 
dles were hung like Christmas trees with shawls, clocks, mandolins, tea- 
kettles, lamps—every sort of imaginable article—besides chickens, ducks, 
geese, sucking pigs, vegetables, and agricultural products galore. All we 

unners got was the merry ‘Ha, ha!’ and such unconsidered trifles as the 
loated cavalry chose to donate to us. 

“On the third day out, about 9 o'clock, the guns were called upin a hurry 
to a position overlooking a pretty valley full of farmsand cattle. Then the 
general sent the R.C. D.’s down, and they got 150 head of cattle and 500 sheep. 
As cattle are worth £20 a head and sheep £4 each to the army, it was calcu- 
lated that our half hour’s work netted about £4,000 to the British Govern- 
ment. The cavalry were sniped at a good deal in getting in the stock, and 
they burned all the houses in the valley. As soon as we were through the 
general pushed on my guns and left the cavalry to lift the cattle. 

‘On the following morning the troops were up long before daylight and 
marched off at 4 o’clock. In the dim, early dawn the column, nearly all 
mounted troops, moved swiftly north. We were going to sack and burn the 
town of Dullstroom. Nobody who was there will ever forget that day’s 
work. About 7 in the morning our force seized the town after a little fight. 
The Boers went into the hills around, and there was nobody in the town but 
women and children. It was a very pretty place, nestling in a valley. The 
houses had lovely flower gardens, and the roses were in bloom. It was 
another grand place, but I was not introduced to Evangeline if she was there. 
We seized a hilt overlooking the main street and placed all the guns on it, 
while the cayalry galloped through and skirmished up the hills beyond. 
The Boers drove in our outposts on the flank and began sniping the guns, 
and we all had to turn loose, and amid the row of the cannonade and the 
crackle of rifle fire the sacking of the place began. First there was an omi- 
nous bluish haze over the town and then the smoke rolled up in volumes that 
could be seen for 3) miles. The Boers on the hills seemed paralyzed by the 
sight and stopped shooting. 

“ When the full came General Smith-Dorrien invited the artillery officers 
to go down into the place with him on a sort of official appearance—* just 
tell them you saw me” style of thing. The main street was full of smoke 
and fiery cinders, and as the flames belched out in huge sheets from one side 
or the other our horses shied and plunged from side to side. The place was 
very quiet, except for the roaring and crackle of the flames. On the steps of 
the church were huddled a group of women and children. The children 
did not seem to know whether to cry or be diverted by the spectacle. The 
women were white, but some of them had spots of red on either cheek, and 
their eyes blazed. Not many werecrying. The troops were systematically 
looking the place over, and as they got through with each house they burned 
it. Our Canadian boys helped the women to get their furniture out, muchas 
they would do at a fire in a village at home. If they saw anything they fan- 
cied. they would take it (‘muzzle not the ox that treadeth out the corn’), 
but they had not the callous nerve to take the people’s stuff in front of their 
faces. Of course in thecase of shops it was different. But you should see 
the Royal Irish on the loot! They helped the people out with their stuff by 
heaving bureaus bodily through the window, putting pickaxes through 
melodeons. You would hear one yell, “‘Begorry, Tim, here’s a noice carpet. 
Oi think oi'll take it hame for the ould woman. Lind a hand here.” 
R-r-r-ripp! Up would come a handsome pile carpet in strips. And so the 
work went on, the officers standing by laughing at the fun their men were 
having. 

vy went into a very pretty little cottage standing in a rose garden ona 
side street. The M. R.’s and R. C. D.’s were looting it, but really helping the 
woman out with her stuff more than sacking the place. The woman was 

uite a good-looking ladylike person, and the house was almost luxuriously 
urnished. She was breathlessly bustling about saving her valuables and 
cmperemending the salvage apasatione. A big dragoon would come up to her 
and say ina sheepish sort of way, ‘Whatdo you want next, lady?’ And she 
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would tell them,and they would carry it out. 
turned tome and said, ‘Oh, how can you be so cruel?’ I sympathized with 
her, and explained it was an order, and had to be obeyed. She was a good- 
looking female in distress, and had quite the dramatic style of an ill-used 
heroine. I certainly was sorry for her—we all were—until the house began 
to burn, and alot of concealed ammunition exploded, and nearly killed some 
ofourmen. But all the same, it wasa sad sight to see—the little homes burn- 
ing and the rose bushes withering up in the pretty gardens, and the pathetic 
.roups of homeless women and children crying among the ruins as we rode 
away. 

I prefer to leave this as it stands, as the best picture yet painted of the 
roalities of war in the period covered by the war-office returns. Since far: 
burning was officially supposed to have been countermanded, our military 
operations have consisted in little but the dispatch of columns in various di 
rections, with instructions to sweep the country. These columns have gon 
out and they have swept the country; they have swept it clean of cattle and 
sheep, of its old men, its women, and children. They have, however, spared 
most of the Keffir kraals,a fact which entirely destroys the value of the 
policy of denudztion, for as t 
whom requires at least two good meals every day, it is quite obvious that the 
Boer commandoes would never be at a loss for mealies and meat so long as 
there is still in the country sufficient food to nourish forty times their num- 
ber of Kaffirs. The policy of sweeping the country was therefore absolutely 
futile from the point of view of depriving the Boer commandoes of means of 


As I stood looking on she 


subsistence. 
could be relied upon to give information to the commandoes as to the move- 
ments of the British troops. 

It is alleged against them that they gave false information to the English 
and true information to their husbands and brothers—possibly a fault in 
ethics, but one which hitherto has never been regarded as justifying the 


here are 700,000 Kafiirs in the republics, each of | 
| horrors of destruction. 


| pains and troubles caused to us which have touched the hearts 


| most fertile, an 
| When I came to these parts in July, 1900, the land was green with an unin- 


| do with respect to agriculture in 


| of total destruction has been witnessed. 
| Slope of the Magalies Mountain and looked down upon the many farmhous: 


It may have had a certain value in removing women who | 
| and children kept there as prisoners. 


| were taken prisoners in the basest manner and driven along before the 
| troops. Old Gert Oosthuizen, 75 years old, was sent with a flag of truce by 


recourse to such methods of barbarism as the destruction of their personal | 


property and their concentration in prison camps, without adequate shelter, 
food, or drink. 

Before the sweeping movement began, the women were supporting 
themselves. They asked no charity from us; they did not seek to be pro- 


tected against the Kaffirs, with whom they appear to have lived on very good | 


terms. They fed themselves and brought up their children. They were 
noncombatants in the strictest sense of the word. 
vhich to fight, nor did they manifest the slightest disposition to take the 
fie] Nevertheless, in order to carry outa —? of calculated brutality, 
and to bring pressure to bear upon the burghers still in the field by harry- 
ing and torturing their unfortunate women folk, columns were sent out in 
all directions with instructions to sweep thecountry bare. It was the devas- 
tation of the Palatinate repeated at the beginning of the twentieth century 
on asmalier scale, and will consign Lord Kitchener and the generals who 
obeyed his orders to the same infamy as that which has overtaken the gen- 
erals who obeyed the orders of Louis XIV. 
The following is the official report of the state attorney, Smutz, as to the 
result of those sweeping operations in the district which he traversed: 
JUNE 


23, 


1901 
To His Excellency State President Srryy, 
District Potchefstroom, South African Republic. 

Most HONORABLE STATE PRESIDENT: In order to inform your honor 
about the unlawful deeds committed by the enemy in.the western districts 
of the South African Republic, I wish to ~ here a detailed account of 
some facts, mentioning at the same time such particulars as will serve to il- 
lustrate those facts. Your honor is, of course, to understand that these 
particulars are derived from evidence, given on oath, or from my own ob- 


servation, so that Ican fully vouch for the truth of them; they, however, do | 


not constitute a complete account of all the shameful and unlawful deeds 
committed by the enemy, but are only a few typical cases picked from an 
amount of material to enumerate and explain which time is wanting at this 
moment. 

During the month’ of July, 1900, I was ordered by my government on a 
mission to the western districts, which had been cut off from communica- 
tion, and from Balmoral Station set out for these districts, but on arriving 
at Elandsriver I was recalled by the Government on pressing business and 
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even a mere sketch, of the devastation brought about by the enemy, of the 
; : ; of our wome 
and children as if they had been pierced by steel. _ 
Let me take as an example that part of the ery district situated 
between the Magalies and Witwaters mountains, one of the most beautify! 
best cultivated parts of South Africa—the so-called “ filjet ° 


terrupted series of cultivated fields, gardens, and charming houses and farm. 
steads, a delight to the eye and a proof of what our people had been able {, 
alf a score of years, And now? It is now 
a withered, barren waste; all the fields have been destroyed, the trees of t}o 
gardens cut down or pulled up by the roots; the homesteads burned dow), 


| the houses in mahy cases not only destroyed by fire, but blown up by dyna! 
| mite sothat not astone was left unturned; a refuge only for the night ow! and 
| the carrion birds. 


‘ Where, till lately, exerything was life, prosperity, and 
cheerfulness, death now reigns. No living animal, no woman, no child, not 
even a Kaffir woman is seen but with traces of anxiety, misery, nay, 


even 


| with starvation distinctly visible in their faces. 


Oh, one needs the pen of Isaiah or Jeremiah to be able to describe these 
I do not think that since the thirty years’ war, and 
the devastation caused by the armies of Tilly and Wallenstein, such a scene 
How often did not T sit on tho 


fields, barns, and warehouses as one pool of fire and flames. When we 
wanted to fight the enemy the troops took refuge behind the dwellings in 
which our women and children were, so that it was impossible for us to fire 
atthem. When we wanted to shell theircamps they were full of our women 
Old men with one leg in the graye 


General Clements to General De la Rey to request us to confer with him 
(General Clements) on the state of the country. When we positively do- 
clined to hold such a conference on the state of our own country, devastated 
by them, he flew into such a passion that he ordered the old man to be seized 
and to be removed as a prisoner of war. Even children of 12 years have 
been taken prisoners because, in the opinion of the English officers, they 
looked too much like warriers! 

And what about the women and chiidren and all the sufferings to which 
In the pocket of an English officer, who fell in 
the battle of Boschfontein, we found a letter in which he explained in a 
humorous way how he went aboutit. Ina house he had called together the 
women and children and they were compelled to hear ‘‘ God save the Queen,” 


| being played on the piano, accompanied by the singing of the soldiers who 





returned by way of Bronkhorstspruit Station. I arrived here late in the | 


afternoon, and on that high tableland, and in the middle of winter. it was so 
fearfully cold that I could hardly bear it, and (according to official reports) 
many English soldiers had succumbed there with starvation. 

Hardly had I arrived there when I saw inacart two women and some 
little children. One of the two women was an old widow, Mrs. Heethling, of 
Tierpoort, the mother of the magistrate (landdrost) of Klerksdorp and a re- 
lation of the much-respected clergyman of Stellenbosch; the other woman 
was her daughter, Mrs. Du Toit, and her children. Their condition in that 
bitterly cold climate was most heartrending, without any food, without any 
covering, with nothing else about them than the clothes on their backs. 
That old mother, over 70 years old, told me the following things: Tier- 
poort, some weeks before, had been lying in the field of battle during 
the skirmishes which preceded and followed upon the great battle of Donker- 
hoek, and from the fields behind our dwelling our men had repeatedly fired 
at the patrols of the enemy. 

At one time some Boers had ventured as far as the house and she had given 
them a loaf of bread; when one evening, a short time afterwards, an English 
officer came to the house with a strong patrol and gave her notice to leave 
her house thatsame night, as the place was to be burned down nextday. She 
called his attention to the fact that this would be impossible, as all the cattle 
and the carts had been taken away by the English and that she was too old 
to walk so far as the Boer lines. e remained inexorable, and was so impu- 
dent that the grown-up daughter of Mrs. Du Toit, who was her interpreter, 
told him that he ought to foul auhaiaea of persecuting defenseless women and 
children in this way instead of fighting the Boers, upon which he so far for- 
got who he was that he gave her a slap in the face. As he would not give in, 
a messenger was sent to the, Boer forces that same evening to fetch an ox 
cart. When the cart had arrived, this knightly officer (an Australian colo- 
nist) refused to allow that some food, clothes, or bed clothes were put in the 
cart, and in this wretched condition these poor people had to be sent out into 
the wide, wide world. f . 

Her youngest son, Johannes Heethling, was with me at the time, to her im- 
mense joy, and whatever I could spare I gave her to take along with her on 
her journey to the Boschveld. Having only in the world her daughter and 
granddaughter, she was, however, full of courage and strong in faith, and 
even succeeded in cheering us up. I do not mention this as a rare case, but 
as atypical example of what happened in hundreds of other places. And 
this happened even in the best of times, when Lord Roberts was still nego- 
tiating about a general surrender, and was full of expectation about reach- 
ing hisaim. But when circumstances made it certain for him that we would 
keep up the struggle till we had regained our liberty or had died arms in 
hand, it was then as if all bounds of civilization and humanity had been 
broken down by a wild hurricane of unbridled e. Icannot helpacknowl- 
edging when I reflect upon what I witnessed and experienced since in the 
western districts, that I feel altogether incapable of giving a description, 


| 
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| been visited by the arm 


were present, after which the house and whatever it contained was set on 
fire. In another place the women and children were told that they might re- 
move from the house whatever they liked, as the house was to be burned down 


| They were allowed one hour to doitin. When they had carried everything 
| outside and piled it up there this lot was alsoset fire to. And this officer tells 
| these things as if it was regular fun. 


Truly, the insults, the scorn, and the 
contempt, the brutal rudeness with which these innocent women and children 
were treated, and are being treated, is beyond a man's comprehension. If 
this is the way in which officers think and act, what then is to be expected 
from a common soldier, what from a Cape boy and the Kaffirs, with whom 
the English army is infested. Very often women and children are beaten by 
them, as the case of the old widow, Mrs. Coetzee, of Elands River, Rusten- 
burg, whom, after the English forces had left, I found in a deplorable condi- 


| tion on account of the ill-treatment she had undergone. 


But I want to give another example of the manner in which our dear coun- 
try is being destroyed. 

In the afternoon, when I had left the said Mrs. Coetzee, I went on a scouting 
tour along the Doorn River (a tributary of the Elands River), which part had 
of General Douglas the day before. I was well ac- 
quainted with this neighborhood, as our forces had encamped here when the 


| camp of Colonel Hore on the Elands River had been besieged. It was night 


but the moon was out when I arrived there. My companion and myself 
came to the first farm and found that everything had been destroyed and 
burned down here. I came to the second farm, which had not been burned 
down, but plundered, and not a living soul was left in it. 

That same night I passed by some 12 or 14 farms successively which had all 
been burnt down or looted, and nota living being left behind inthem. Truly, 
it rather resembled a haunted place than that magnificent, thriving neighbor- 
hood which I had left in all its glory about a month before. Late that night 
I lay down to sleep in the yard of one of these deserted places. Everything 
in that beautiful property (Doornkom) had been plundered and destroyed 
The owner, Mr. Mostert, is a prisoner of war in St. Helena, his wife has died, 
and some little orphans were left behind alone, with some relations. But even 
their innocence and youth and the exile of their father could not satisfy the 
vindictivenessof theenemy. ThatnightI reflected upon the fate of the many 
families of that district, and in the moreing I found to my great surprise that 
they all appeared from the neighboring hills like badgers from the ground 
The women had fled with their children to those parts, thinking that they 
were safer with the wild beasts in the fields than under the protection of th 
colors and armies of Her Majesty. Some of the women in these parts had 
been cruelly ill-treated, even dishonored by Cape boys, and had fled among 
the mountains on horseback for three hours, hiding themselves at Boksloot. 

Truly, the most unfeeling person can not help shedding tears of compas- 
sion at this state of unutterable misery. That afternoon I rode from Boks- 
loof to Costerriver, where I met with the same devastation and misery No 
fewer than seven families, consisting of women and little children, were BY 
ing under the trees in the open air, in spite of the heavy rains. Even the 
tents had been burned. This destruction had been brought about by Gen- 
erals Paget and Plumer. j all 

By entering into all the details I should only tire your honor. I shal : 
therefore, mention only one more case, to show how the women and children 
were treated by the forces of these generals. When the enemy had come to 
Groenfontein on the Costerriver, brave old Luikes van de Werve, contrary 
to the orders of General De la Rey, had ridden on and had fired at thejhostile 
scouts from behind a wall on his estate. as 

His wife left the house to beg him not to do so, She was at once fired . 
and mortally wounded in the head. Her husband then carried her intot x 
house and was immediately taken prisoner there. and transported to the od 
lish camp. The dying woman and her three or four little children were t ro 
carried out of the house, and the house and its surroundings burnt ~“ . 
She was taken to the house of one Mr. Albert Bibier, where also a number 0! 
little children were. She had scarcely arrived there when the a 
plundered in a most horrible manner, so that not a rug or pillow w as le ' ae} 
the dying woman, and all the food destroyed by fire. Mrs. Bibier p! “ co 
against this violence, and asked the soldiers how she was now to fee look 
little ones and the little orphans, to which they replied, “ Let the ~ r oo 
after you and give you food.” She was allowed to save only a double har 
ful of mealie flour from the flames. y been 

The estate of Cijferfontein, belonging to Paul Grobler, had not on'y o”", 
looted and burnt down, but his mother-in-law, an old widow over ‘) ve Natal 
age, who more than once had told me the sad story of the pioneers 0° * 














and the Orange Free State, whom she had accompanied at the time of set- 
tling there, had been ill-treated in a horrible manner. The soldiers had 
thrown her down on the ground, pore undressed her, and then by violence 
taken from her all the money and objects of value which for safety’s sake 
she had hidden about her person. They left her for dead. I mention this 
case only as an example of what happened almost daily and is happening 
still. I see from the foreign newspapers that the way in which the refugee 
women and children of burghers in the field are being treated causes consid- 
erable excitement in the Colonies, but if abroad a hundredth part of what is 
done within the boundaries of the Republics were known, all Christendom 
would rend their clothes and utter an immense cry of woe in the face of 
heaven, as a protest against this indescribable barbarity. : 

What surprises me most is the unflagging perseverance of these ill-treated 
women, and this perseverance, so tragic, so immensely grand, owes its origin 
not only to an unshaken belief in the great future which is before our ~~ . 
put a firm reliance on God. A person one day told me that while an English 
fire to a house and all it contained, the woman called her 
er and began to sing in the open air, ** Praise the Lord with 
cheerful voice.” Even that officer was moved to tears, but he was obliged 
to finish his task. The very martyrs of the Middle Ages never showed a more 
firm belief and greater perseverance than the Boer women of to-day. There 
:. no doubt that such women must be one day the mothers of a bold race. I 
can declare to have heard almost everywhere that the enemy now rather 
relies on the conesqnenam of starvation than upon his own arms. 

Therefore articles of food are being destroyed, carriages, carts, mills, 
plows, tread and threshing machines are burnt, weirs broken down, even 
the coffee mills broken to pieces, because the women used them to grind their 
corn. It will be of no use to the enemy to do all this, and our women will 
rather live the life of termites than give up their struggle for their sacred 
rights on account of hunger. 

“It is not necessary that I should enumerate the names of all the other parts 
and districts that have been ravaged. The whole country, the whole Repub- 
lic has been destroyed tothe root. Thesamescene of annihilation and misery 
is seen everywhere. Poor women and aged ones are seen ae flying 
with small herds of cattle which the enemy has not yet been able to seize; dis- 


officer was settin 
children around 


eases reign freely, for our Boer doctors have been taken prisoners, and all | 


their medicine taken by the enemy; and the doctors who were on the English 
side have gone over to the enemy. 

I shall therefore speak of another subject—namely, how the enemy avails 
himself of the help of Kaffirs to make our women and children suffer greater 
pains. I do not intend to speak about the old story how natives were enlisted 


and imported by the British officers along the western and northern borders | 


of the land, which, your honor knows, has been proved by documents now 
in possession of the Government. The massacre at Derdepoort, and at other 
places on the western border, have been surpassed by what has happened 
since May last. The Kaffir chiefs, having joined the enemy, crossed the west- 
ern border and committed murders and cruelties from which even English 
soldiers shrank back. The consequences were that the greater part of the 
western and northern districts had to be abandoned by us, ‘ause the women 
and children were constantly exposed to being murdered. oe a for the 
women were then made in the central parts of the western districts, and the 
women provided with carts, tents, food, and placed under the protection of 
old men who were less fit for military service. It was expected that the 
enemy, from a sense of pity, which is even found with animals, would have 
left these camps for women alone. 

But not at all! He repeatedly marched upon them, burnt the carts, tents, 
and the food, seized the aged guards who had not been able to fly, and caused 
so much misery as can not be described. And where he did not appear him- 
self the enemy sent the Kaffirs, or rather the hordes of Kaffirs that always 
formed a wing of the British forces, and completed the work of destruction 
which had been undertaken by the English troops. Many a time it was my 
task to visit these women camps, and I can not help saying that I had never 
expected to be a witness of such scenes of misery—the women and children 
suifering, almost every one of them, from malaria, fever, and other diseases, 
in consequence of privations and bad food, without physicians, without medi- 
cine, without any consolation in this world, almost without any clothes, and 
after hostile raids, without any food at all. And all these women did not be- 
long to the poorest and lower classes, but some of them belonged to the 
richest families of our country. But privation could not curb the spirit of 
these noble martyrs, and by one consent they advised me and the burghers 
to pereerery to the bitter end. 

_it would bore your honor if I were to enter upon details; I only wish to 
givean example to show how the British and the Kaffirs cooperate in this 
satanic work. Commandant Riekert, of Rustenburg, is much hated by the 
enemy, as your honor will know. His wife, a lady of whom our people 
ought to be proud, had established a hospital at Rustenburg at her own ex- 
pense, where she nursed some 15 sick and wounded persons, left behind 
there by Commandant C. R. De Wet on his memorable march from Bethle- 
hem. Whether this was an unpardonable sin in her I do not know, but the 


exile with her daughters and daughters-in-law 7 miles beyond Rustenburg, 
to the farmstead Paardekraal, in the neighborhood of the robber Kaffirs. 
Here lived no other white being than an old greybeard, Hermitage. She 
complained in vain that she h no food, and should have to perish with 
hunger or be murdered by the barbarians. The English paid no attention to 
her complaints, for it was this very punishment they had invented for her. 
After having suffered immensely she was one night obliged to fly to save her 
life, and a woman in nightdress got as far as Rustenburg informing the peo- 
ple there that every soul at Paardekraal had been murdered. Afterwards 
itfortunately appeared that only old Hermitage had been murdered; but the 
‘gonies these poor women had had to bear I need not describe. After all, 
these women and fifteen others and their children were sent off to the Boer 
Eanks, because the enemy thought that there at least they would be starved 
0 aes 1. 


“ That this way of waging war against defenseless nonco:\batants and the 
= ‘ continuation of the war, are against the articles of modern international 
aw need not be proved. Numerous English lawyers of name, minutes and 
¢ nventions signed by England in all solemnity, not only condemn these 
deeds, but most seriously forbid them. The ae of Wheaton, Philli- 
mi +. Van Hall, are one with the war regulations of The Brussels conference 
one the rules laid down by the late peace conference of the Hague, approved 
of and signed by the British Government; and each and all say by one con- 
es that private property or estates, not being contraband, are unassailable, 
; id noncombatants must be left alone. To justify himself, Lord Roberts, in 


iis proclamation, appeals to our supposed way of waging a war which he | 


colle guerrilla, He says that he will make use of every 

a il ized nations under such circumstances to 
eny that we do keep up a guerrilla; but if we 

lish officers have done? 

pa he legal authorities and the solemn conventions do not distinguish be- 

is D na guerrilla and other lawful ways of carrying ona war. The question 
» Vo we wage a lawful war, and are we acknowledged combatants, and, as 


means employed by 
ut an end to this guerrilla. I 
id, would it justify what Eng- 
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such, protected by the international military laws? 


| place are favorable we can always concentrate our troops, with the eff 


f and children to provide for. 


. 1 | is going on. 
fact is that when, some time afterwards, the enemy retook the village of | 
Rustenburg he invented for her a refined chastisement, and sent her into | 


} column 
| as to whether the farms were burnt because of acts of treachery or conceal- 
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We do. And it is ac- 
knowledged and confirmed by English proclamations. We are no brigands 
or criminals, but lawful combatants, and, as such, appeal to the international 
law and the conventions signed by England. | panty claim to be as well in- 
formed about the law as those on whose advice the proclamations and the 
doings of the British Government and the military authorities were based; 


and passing over, of course, acknowledged barbarities and strange doings 


disapproved of by the best legal authorities, I deny that in the annals of civ- 
ilized warfare precedents are to be found to justify a general burning down 
of country seats and villages, destroying all food, treating women and chil 
dren as prisoners of war,and that they are banished to foreign parts, without 
even mentioning more horrible treatment 

And I deny that wecarry ona guerrilla. Wasit guerrilla warfare when, on 
December 3, near the Sterkstroom and on the ground where this terrible de- 
struction took place, General de la Rey and myself took the English camp and 
captured 130 heavily laden carts, more than 3,000 oxen, that more than 100 
men of the enemy were killed and wounded, and more than 100 Laptives fell 
into our hands? Or wasita guerrilla war when, on December 15, the Generals 
de la Rey, Beyers, and myself attacked the camps of the Generals Clements 
and Legge in their fortified positions on the Magalies Mountain at Nooitze- 
dacht and defeated them after one of the fiercest battles fought in this war; 
that we took away their camp and made about 300 prisoners of war, and there 
were more than 400 killed and wounded English soldiers, among whom Gen- 
eral Legge, who had been slain, who fell into our hands? I will not even speak 
of the other great battles fought in the two Republics in the last months. 

This is truly no guerrilla where large armies of the enemy are cut to pieces 
inthisway. The truthis, anew way of waging var has been developed by us, 
to which the enemy wrongly applies the old name of guerrilla. After fighting 
in the old-fashioned way during the beginning of the war with all our forces 
and convinced that the superior numbers of the English were too strong for 
us, we have made a new plan, in which strategy, mobility, and the disposi- 
tion of small forces over extensive grounds are of much more importance 
than fighting a pitched battle, but notin the guerrilla manner. Weare always 
in touch with the other parts and divisions of the army, and when time and 





fect 
that we can crush the enemy. We do not carry on a guerrilla war; the Boers 
will never be able to do so; their character and their ideas of soldiership are 
contrary to it. That they are properly ordered troops, as well as the humane 
way in which they have persevered till now in this war, which is such a bit- 
ter but sacred struggle for them, does not excuse the enemy in the least from 
committing his atrocities. 

This barbarity, however, has had this advantage for us, that it has placed 
in the background all the subordinate interests of our burghers and such of 
their aims as were against the fulfillment of their duties. They have no 
longer any estates or worldly property to protect; many even have no women 
>ressed down by the yoke laid on their shoulders, 
they now feel what their independence is worth, and are full of asacred fire to 


| deliver their beloved ones from oppression, to set free the colonial brethren 


imprisoned yonder for the sake of our independence, and to bring about most 
carefully a peace for the whole of South Africa which will not be unworthy 
of the many precious lives that have been lost and the great sacrifices that 
have been made, the blood and tears not only shed by our ancestors, but 
principally by that blood and those tears shed in this struggle. 
thave the honor to be, your honor’s most obedient servant, 
J.G.SMUTS, 
State Attorney and Assistant Commandant-General 
of the South African Republic. 


I have quoted Mr. Smuts’s letter at length, because of the character of its 
author and because otherwise it would never meet the eyes of the public. 
It is probable, however, that a more vivid idea of the kind of devastation 
which has gone on in the Transvaal and the Orange Free State will be 
gained by the simple narratives of those whose houses have been destroyed 
and the blunt, straightforward stories told by the men who have been en- 
gaged in the operation. 

he chief source for the narratives of the sufferers is the appendix of Miss 
Hobhouse’s pamphlet. Soldiers’ letters, on the other hand, have never been 
collected, oe for the first period of the war. In a volume entitled 
“Pen Pictures of the War,” published by Horace Marshall & Sons, there is a 
copious collection of soldiers’ letters which give a more vivid account of the 
actual fighting and campaigning than any of the letters of the special corre- 
spondents, but this volume only comes down to the battle of Colenso, and no 
second volume was ever published. 

Comparatively few letters are now published from the front, partly be- 
cause under the rigorous censorship very few are written, and partiy because 
the novelty of soldiers’ letters from the front has long ago disappeared. 
Nevertheless, newspapers from time to time do contain letters, and occasion- 
ally interviews, which shed a vivid light upon the extent of devastation which 
2 Here is an extract from a letter by Mr. McCormick on St. Pat- 
rick’s Day. 1901, to Mr. W. E. Jones, the branch secretary of the National 
Union of Dock Laborers. Mr. McCormick, on the 17th of March, was in 
Potchefstroom Hospital, and in this letter, after describing how they had 
burnt a town in the Transvaal merely because the Boers had captured it, he 
gives the following interesting account of the state of the country through 
which he passed: 

**T suppose you have read about Kitchener's proclamation telling the Boers 
to lay down their arms and go to theirfarms. Well, [have traveled through 
the Free State and the Transvaal and I can say for a fact that there is not a 
farmhouse fit for habitation in the Free State or Transvaal. Theyare nearly 
all burnt, and those that are not burnt are deprived of all woodwork, such 
as window frames, doors, and beams. Wood is very scarce here. As for pigs 


| and fowls, there won't be one left in the two countries when the war is over. 


Everyone who has a fowl has to get wood to cook it, and they go to farm- 
houses and wreck them for wood. In January we were a month burning 
houses. When the prisoners are released from St. Helena and other places 


otal : ! nsel : | and see the state of their farms and houses, they will have a stronger hatred 
struction of private property, which only indirectly has connection with | 


against the British nation than ever they had.” 

From which it would seem that Private McCormick has more statesman- 
ship in the head of him than most of our rulers and governors 

On the 26th June last the Daily News quoted from the Warwickshire 
Advertiser an interview witha Warwickshire yeoman who had just returned 
from the war. I am particular to give the dates, because the pretense is 
still kept up in some quarters that farm burning ceased long ago. This 
yeoman, whose name is not given, but who is personally known to the editor 
of the Warwickshire Advertiser, spoke very frankly and to the point on this 
subject. 

Hie was attached to Paget's column, and he told the editor that since 
Christmas, and apparently down to the time of leaving Africa in May last, 
save for eriodical encounters with isolated bodies of marauding Boers, Paget's 
ad been occupied with the burning of farms. In reply to a question 
ment of arms, this yeoman replied: 

“IT don’t know about finding Boers or arms. All I know is this: That some 
days we would start off early in the morning and try, during the whole day, 
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to burn as many farms as we could. I never saw one in some districts that 
was spared. We used to ride up—half a dozen of us—to the farm door, dis- 
mount, and rap loudly with our rifles on the wood. We didn’t wait for an 
invitation. In we went with a rush and said to the woman, ‘Come ‘on, pack 
up, missus; there's a cart waiting for you.’ And we gave her ten minutes to 
get a few things together, and then, with the youngsters, she was packed 
into the open wagon and driven off to the nearest camp.” » 

“Did you ever find Boérs or ammunition hidden away?’ ‘“ Never, during 
the whole time, except a few loose bullets lying about in different rooms.” 

“Then why did you burn the farms?’ “By the general's orders. We 
used to have plenty of fun. All the rooms were ransacked. You. can’t im- 
agine what beautiful things there were mate —seaeee kettles, Landsome 
chairs and couches, lovely chests of drawers, and all sorts of books. I've 
smashed dozens of pianos. Half a dozen of us would go up to as fine a grand 
pane aseverl’ve seen. Some would commence playing on the keys with the 

yutts of their rifles. Others would smash off the legsand panels,and, finally, 
completely wreck it. 
panels would be taken outside and used as fuel to boil our tea or coffee. Af- 
ter this we would set the building on fire, and as we left, riding together or 
detached over the sandy waste, we could see the flames rising up, and soon 
there would be nothing left but black, smoldering embers. 
the same with the next farm we came across.” 

“The speaker then went on to describe how news of their approach had 
often been carried to the inhabitants of the farm, and before the punitory 
party arrived the house had been deserted and all the cattle and valuables 
carried off. On these occasions they undertook the task of making a bonfire 
of the building with even greater relish than on ordinary occasions. 

“Another of the returned yeomen, alluding to the same subject—farm 


burning—seid many curious finds were made in the Boer houses. Copies of | 
| weeks after Lord Roberts's order, to a friend in Oldham concerning the march 


the Sphere and the other weekly London illustrated papers had often been 
picked up, all carefully preserved, and plentifully dog-eared Dutch books of 
instruction were common. ‘But,’ he added, ‘it would be useless detailing 
the contents of the houses. All you have to do is to imagine yourself with a 
number of chums walking casually into a respectable gentleman's house in 
Warwick and pocketing what you thought you wanted 

out there.’ 

“Another of the Warwickshire men found, whilst overhauling a box of 
trinkets, £40 sterling. Smaller sums in gold were often met with on these 
predatory expeditions.” 

The account given by these soldiers exactly tallies with the stories told to 
Miss Hobhouse by the women whom she interviewed. 

As late as May 30 last the work of farm burning was going on merrily 
around Standerton. A private soldier, writing on that date from that neigh- 
peemeee, says that he had been for three weeks with Brigadier-General 

emilngton: 

‘He is a splendid soldier. We have been chasing Hans Botha, and captur- 
ing cattle, sheep, horses, etc., and burning down the farms and grass all over 
the country.” 

Yet Mr. Asquith can speak of farm burning as an episode that happened 
for a few weeks last year. 


Pictures would be turned into targets, and the piano | 





We would do | 
| they do the work of devastation with sinking hearts. 
soldier, who had been employed in General Settle’s column last year, accord- 


. It’s just the same | , 
| and nothing to eat.” 


| lines on which general officers commanding are to act: 


| by motives of vengeance without any regar 
| stance, Mr. Hervey de Montmorency, dating from Duke street, on June % 


On May 21, 1901, a soldier belonging to the Second Queen's R. W., Surrey, | 


writes: ‘ 

“We only went out for five or six days. We burned down about thirty 
farms and brought in the wives and families, and burnt all the grass and 
meres that came in the front of us; and they are doing the same every- 
where Low. J 
then burnt the lot, and so I expect they won't be able to stick that for all the 
winter.” 

To whichever part of the seat of war we turn, it is the same story. Farm 
burning was going on all through April and May. At Lydenburg a corre- 
spondent of the Westminster Gazette says: 

‘The Transvaal, but particularly that portion between Pretoria and Lyden- 
burg, presents a very desolate appearance. Every farmhouse is demolished, 
ap cut aowe, fences torn up, and what was once a happy homestead is now 
the ruins of one.” 

From ae private in General Rundle's division wrote on May 10: 

“Since we left Harrismith we have been on the march, burning farms 
and houses and everything we come across.”’ 

A trooper in the sharpshooters’ corps of the Imperial Yeomanry, w.iting 
on May 7 an account of the operations of his column after it left Standerton, 
says: 

“We have been very busy to-day and yesterday burning farms. We take 
all the fowls. etc., and then set light tothe houses. It israther beastly work, 
but very necessary, in spite of what our home critics may say.” 

Two days later Trooper Tom Molloy, of the Seventeenth Ayrshire Com- 
pany of Imperial Yeomanry, wrote from Senegal: 

“We had some good fun at Reitz; we burnt the place so that you would 
not know it. We broke all grates, pans, etc., and the furniture. We turned 
the pianos upside down, picked the notes to pieces, and then threw them out 
of the windows.” 

On May 10 a soldier in the C Squadron of the field force under Gen. Sir 
Bindon Blood says: 

“We had a fine tims burning all the farms and houses and destroying 
everything.” 

A royal engineer, writing from Machadodorp on May 14 last, said: 

‘* When we come to a farm we take the women and children to the nearest 
refugee camp and then burn the house. It is the only way we can prevent 
them from helping the Boers.” 

From a letter from a reservist in the Oxford Light Infantry, published by 
the Boston Guardian, it would seem that native kraals share in the general 
devastation. The writer dated from Heilbron on April 17 last, and his 
brief accouyt of his doings is undoubtedly interesting and suggestive: 

“The first day out from here was quiet, but we burned all farms, native 
kraals, outbuildings, and other places that might afford shelter for the Boers 
in bad weather; we also killed all fowls, ducks, geese, and pigs, turkeys or 
any kind of poultry, and collected all horses, cattle, and sheep into herds, 
and drove them along with us; and I could not hel thinking what a waste it 
was to kill good things for the sake of killing, after we had halted; but it 
was grand sport chasing young cockerels and chopping geese's heads off, 
hearing pianos play as they were rolled upside down onto a fire lit in the 
middle of a room, piling pictures and brackets, etc., on a deal table and then 
putting a straw mattress underneath to start the blaze. : 

“On the second day we had over twenty fires on the before 9 in the 
morning, and had got about 6 or 7 miles from our last halting place when we 
got a check for a couple of hours, as we had to clear the front before we could 
get any farther. : Es . 

“Next morning * * * we destroyed the nicest residence I have seen in 
the country. I forget his name that used to live at it. He was next in posi- 
tion to the President of the late Orange Free State Republic. It took us all 
the afternoon to get it all destroyed. ‘ : 

* The thrashing machine made the best fire, but the most interesting pent 
for me was to see the explosion of a traction engine that worked all the farm 
machinery. It was built in England, and it was over an hour from the time 
the fire was lit before the boiler burst.” 


| tion. 
We took all the cattle they had, smashed all the furniture, and | 
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On November 16 Lord Roberts issued the following order: 

“As there appears to be some misunderstanding with reference to burning 
of farms and breaking of dams, commander in chief —_— following to be 
0 farm is to b 
burnt except for act of treachery, or when troops have been fired on from 
premises, or as punishment for breaking of telegraph or railway line, or 
when they have been used as bases of operations for raids ,and then only 
with direct consent of general officer commanding, which is to iven in 
writing. The mere fact of a burgher being absent on commando is on no 

account to be used as reason for burning the house.” 

The foregoing letters show that no attention was paid to this. Writing on 
February 6 last, Sergeant Manger, of the Border Regiment, said: 

“The burning of farms has turned out a failure and has been discon- 
tinued. It has been a cruel and useless destruction of property.” 

In the same letter it may be noted incidentally that Sergeant Manger 
throws a little light on the question of the arming of the natives. He says: 

“I see it noted at home that we arm the natives. We certainly don’t arm 
large bodies, hut the black scouts carry Lee-Metfords, and are supposed to 


| defend themselves when attacked.” 


But the good sergeant was mistaken in believing that destroying farm- 
houses was discontinued. Many references in the soldiers’ letters show that 
For instance, a Kerr 


ing to his own account, was marching through the Free State into the 

Transvaal ‘and burning every house that came in our way.” He says: 
“To tell the truth, I did not like to see the r women and children 

turned out of their homes, as it reminded me of dark days in my own coun- 


| try, but I, as a British soldier, must trample on all these thoughts,” 


Corpl. J. B. Wild, of the Oldham Yeomanry, writing on December 7, threo 


of General Settle’s column from Ramah to Edinbro, in the Orange Free State, 


| Says: 


“We marched via Luckhoff, where we set fire to all disloyal subjects’ 
houses and took all their cattle away from them. That was what we did all 
along the line of march. It will mean that the Boers will have nowhere to go 


The son of James Cooke, clerk of petty sessions, now town butler (Fer- 


| managh Times, January 31), writing a week later when en route for Durban, 


December 14, 1900, says: 

“T have enjoyed the experience of the last few monthsimmensely. * * *# 
We were known as policemen, but our duties were very different from those 
of the policemen you have in Belfast. Most of my time was employed in 
burning Boer farmhouses and forage, and commandeering cattle and sheep, 
etc., around Potschefstroom and Frederickstadt. So you seeI have been 
having a rare time of it. The most disagreeable part of our work was the 
turning of the Boer families out of their homes. The women made pathetic 


| appeals, but we had to carry out our instructions.” 


n many cases the destruction of poe seems to have been prompted 


to questions of policy. For in- 


last, says: 

‘* When we retreated from Rustenburg in August of last year, after the 
evacuation of that town, every building in the neighborhood of the northern- 
most road to Commando Nek was burned to the ground without discrimina- 
No single act of treachery on the part of the Boers occurred on the 
road.” 

It isa melancholy fact that no English or Scotch chaplain accompanying 
the forces appears to have written one solitary letter of protest against this 
monstrous reversion to ‘practices of barbarism.” Fortunately for the 
credit of the cloth, the Rev. Father Timoney, chaplain to the Australian 
Bushmen, had a tender heart. He wrote on October 14 last from Loon's 
Farm, Molopo River, as follows: 

‘Then began the most diabolical work I have yet witnessed. Every house 
in the valley, probably twenty in all, was burned tothe ground. Women 
and children stood in groups, the children rending the air with their cries. 
They were allowed to move their furniture before the match was put to the 
building. The women were admirable. Not a tear bedewed their eyes. 
They stood there defiant, neatly dressed in black, with snow-white aprons 
and bonnets. It wasonly when I said a few sympathetic words to one woman 
that she melted into tears. ‘You,’ she said, ‘do not approve of this?’ ‘I 
loath it, was my reply. ‘Iam,’ she said, ‘a British subject from the Pro- 
tectorate. We rented this farm from an Englishman, to whom it belongs. 
We have nothing in the world but these crops, which your horses have de- 
stroyed, and—God help us!’ I asked her the age of her baby, whom she 
carried in her arms. ‘One month yesterday,’ she replied, showing me the 
innocent face of the infant. ‘Will you,’ she said, ‘try to save my house 
from the fire?’ ‘I shall dosoat once,’ I answered, and I kept my promise, 
but my pleading was of no avail. The woman stood there on the green- 
sward, one child in her arms and three others hanging to her skirts, while 
her home was falling into ruins and the flames rose 40 feet high. I told the 
heroic woman that I had tried to save the house. . 

‘** Will you shake hands with me? was her reply. I did so right heartily, 
and she called me aside to show me the relics of a new white apron. ‘lt 
was from this,’ she said, ‘I tore the bandages for one of your wounded men 
(Beaumont). I carried himin my arms from the field and bandaged his arm. 
He lay on my bed until the blankets were sodden in blood. And this, she 
said, ‘is my reward,’ waving her hand toward the house in flames. ‘This 
is the work of the Australians. They are not soldiers—they are house burn- 
ers and looters.’ I begged to disagree with the woman, but her face was 
now livid and her eyes sparkling with rage. ‘My boy, Otto,’ she continued, 
placing her hand on her head, ‘is only 10 years old, but I trust I shall live to 
see him handle a rifle, and avenge this insult on his mother.’ 
shot on Thursday 
Thursday night,’ 
blood of my 
for his 


“The next house belonged to the man whom the 7 
night. ‘My husband was shot by one of your men las 
she said; ‘fam left alone with these four children, Surely the bl 
husband should wipe out the crime of which he is guilty—fighting 
country.’ i 
- Hex leadings were in vain. Her house was burned down, and she k aed 
on proud and tearless, the beau ideal of a valiant woman. But why shoals t 
weary you by repeating the harassing, heartrending scenes I witnessed t 18 
day? There were probably 100 women and children left homeless in one ae ter- 
noon. They were ord to leave the wooded valley and cross tho Molopo 
River, there to live on the treeless plain. oy 
“The wiseacres say that this vandalism will terminate the war. My oP 
ion, shared by oy intelligent man, is that it will prolong the war ic : 4 
nitely. I might refer to the open theft which is called looting, and ——- 
daily indulged in by our troops. The Turks would shrink from such bar 
ism. Even the rsdo not burn houses. AndIam not giving EET en 
am er somng in a hurried way a part of the horrors [ have mys¢ a, 
My belief is that during the present war the Boers have shown more me A 
more honor, _—_ = than many of our troops who are not 1mm 
der the eye of Lord Roberts. a od for a times 


ones) 


ately un 
“The warwasnotatanend. The Transvaal ma ; phew 0 
it will never be conquered, Captain McDermott, from Dublin, a nep4 
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Charles Stewart Parnell, was so indignant at the barbarism that he asked 
me and Dr. Kelly to come away.” 3 

The narratives of the Boer women which are reported in the appendix to 
Miss Hobhouse’s report refer, for the most part, to incidents which happened 
last year. They are therefore not of value as proving that the destruction 
of farms has been systematically carried out down to the present time, a 
fact which is sufficiently attested by the evidence quoted from the soldiers’ 
jetters, but they are very interesting as showing how the operation appears 
to its victims. fore quoting any of the letters, it is worth while to note 
what Miss Hobhonse says concerning the women who have been burned out 
of house and home, and whom she found treated as prisoners of war in the 
camps Which she visited. She says: ‘The farmers’ wives in this country 
compare very favorably with English ditto. They have less book learning 
and less fashion, but mostly speak the two languages freely, and with far 
more dignity and breeding, ou feel at once that they hold the position of 
ladies in their own country, and they behave as such.” Of course the suf- 
ferings of the poorest working woman are as much worthy of attention as 
those of the finest lady in the land. But, human nature being what it is, the 
fact that we have turned Tommy Atkins loose to burn and destroy the houses 
of ladies of dignity and refinement will probably appeal more to our own 
eople than anything else. One of the inrumerabls falsehoods which have 
palmed off upon the House of Commons by Mr. Chamberlain and others 
was the statement that the Boer houses were miserable hovels built of mud, 
which cost nothing to build, and the destruction of which need cause no con- 
cern. This is certainly untrue in the lightof the report which Miss Hobhouse 
brings back with her from South Africa. 

For instance, “‘at Boshof, old Mr. N. reports that he left his wife on the 
farm a large one of 10 rooms, costing £2,000 to build. Since he arrived here 
in Kimberly word was brought that the farm had been burned, but the com- 
mandant says that it was done by mistake.” There appear to have been 
many houses of this kind that were burned. The fact that the soldiers re- 
peatedly report the destruction of pianos, and mention that in some of the 
houses there were more than one, is the best proof that the burghers did not 
live in rude shanties. It was ladies and their children who were living in 
comfort, if not in luxury, who were seized by the soldiers, mounted in 
wagons, thrust into coal trucks, and sometimes into cattle trucks which 
were still reeking with the filth of their late occupants, and then flung into 
prison camps, in many cases to die of misery, sorrow, and privation. A 
narrative signed Phillipine, which papeers in Appendix C of Miss Hobhouse’s 
report, gives a very vivid account of the destruction of a farm as witnessed 
by its late occupants: 

““On the 7th February, Phillipine writes: We were awakened by the roar 
ofcannon. We got up and hasti M dressed ourselves. We were very fright- 
ened. Wesat down to an early breakfast, but could eat nothing. I could 
not do anything, but wandered aimlessly about, Seen ce the dear ones of 
whom we know absolutely nothing. On going out I saw black objects on the 
hills. Running back hastily, I fetched the telescope, and to my horror saw 
that they were horsemen coming nearer every minute. Ah! how my heart 
throbbed with pain as I went to break the news to my poor delicate mother. 
Many of our neighbors’ houses were burned down mnths ago, while some of 
the womenand children were left on the open veldt, and others were taken pris- 
oners. We were until then left undisturbed, but I instinctively felt, when I 
saw horsemen coming nearer, that our turn had come at last. About half an 
hour later a number of horsemen, accompanied by a small wagon drawn by 
mules, came up to the house. Their corporal came to the front door, while 
the troopers stormed in at every door. I went to the corporal. But oh, 
how cruelly his words pierced my heart! His greeting was, ‘I’ve come for 
you. Beready tostart in about fifteen minutes.’ I pleaded and begged to be 
left at home. I told him to take everything and burn the house, but leave 
us there; but all in vain. His answer was: ‘If you don't come, Ill let the 
men put you in the wagon.’ Then all was confusion.” 

When they came out of the house they found that the troops had killed all 
the poultry and pulled up the flowers and plants. They had cut up the beds 
and pillows, and the whole place was white with feathers. They moved 
away, leaving their dear old large comfortable house behind them, where 
they had everything they needed, and were carted across the veldt. At 
their stopping place they looked back, and saw the smoke of the burning 
farm and furniture, which we can well imagine was very painful to them. 

Mrs. V. R., who was only given a quarter of an hour's notice to leave her 
house, was a wealthy woman. 

“Captain W. had given her a note of protection, but Captain D. took no 
notice of it. She has a receipt for 6 loads of goods taken by Brabant. 

‘Her farm cost £2,560 to build. The house was 70 feet long and 40 wide, 
and had 13 rooms. The roof was taken off, doors, windows, and all wood- 
work destroyed; flooring torn up; piano and organ cut to pieces, best furni- 
ture carted to Ladybrand to furnish an officer’s house. Seven hundred bags 
of wheat burnt, large quantities of mealies, 3,000 sheep (17 were German 
sheep imported, and worth alone £450), 100 horses, with a valuable imported 
stallion, a new buggy, wagons, cattle, etc. The farm was only 1,800 morgen, 
but they had another in Winburg district, where the cattle mostly were.” 

_ The worthlessness of the English note of protection occurs again and again 
in the narrative. Mistress F. B.. of Winburg, whose house was burnt by the 
order of General Macdonald, had received a pass stating that they were under 
British protection. In September the British troops came along, and on pre- 
senting the pass to the officer he said that they were safe. The next day, 
he mover, notwithstanding the pass, the house was burnt to the ground. Mrs. 

. Db, Says: 

“Next morning, September 18, before 9 a. m., a captain and 8 men ap- 
eared, ‘You have five minutes,’ he said. ‘I am come to burn the house.’ 
They pleaded, but he said: ‘These are my orders; I shall be shot if I don’t 
obey.’ He then sent Mr. P. to find the general, Hector Macdonald, under 
whom he served, saying he would be found passing in such a place with the 
column, In less than half an hour, before the farmer could get back, the 
captain set fire to the house. Mr. P. said she cried and prayed and pleaded, 
all invain. He told her to get out her things, and she hastily began pulling 
out chairs, chests of drawers, etc., with the children’s clothes. Then he be- 
pan to smash the furniture, saying he could not wait for that. Shegot outa 
ox with her husband's clothes, and containing a small box packed with 
trinkets. These were: 1 gold watch, 1 silver watch, with gold chain, 1 dia- | 
mond ring, 2 plain rings, 1 pair earrings, set of silver studs, silver bangles. 
All of these were stolen, besides her husband’s shirts and other clothes. 

In answer to her distress the captain gave her a paper (unsigned). Itis 
& somewhat poor exchange for a burnt home.” 
his continual recurrence of breach of faith explains and justifies the 

angry outburst of Mrs. B., of Brandfort. Miss Hobhouse says: 

wh Mrs. B., a really handsome woman, with a fine family, was one of those 
The arly in the year went out from Brandfort to ask the Boers to give = 
R ns I efused. Now, she says, wearea ruined people. Wewill fight through. 

Oberts’s first proclamation, if kept, would have ended the war; but it has 
een lies, lies, lies.” 
onto. lady, whose narrative is the last in the report, gives the following | 

count of her experience of the value of Lord Roberts's word: 

..On May 141 went to my neighbors with Lord Roberts's proclamation and 
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| of troops with munitions of war. 





“~- to each: ‘Read this proclamation. If you live on your farm no harm will 
© done to you. So trust to what I say.’ | 
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“But what was the result? 

“The first column that came, with which Captain B. was, took from all 
those who had remained in their homes all they had of cattle and horses.”’ 

Fourteen days afterwards a major came along with a lot of armed Kaftirs 


and carted them away tothe camp. I am glad to note the following expres- 
sion of indignation from an Australian who witnessed the incident: | 

““Madam, somany lies have been told in our land about the uncivilized 
ways of your people, but the shame is the way the women are treated.” 

The excuse for this piece of bad faith was that the burghers had taken off 
her son-in-law. She says: 

“I brought it before the justice of the general that I had told Captain G. 
I was not responsible for my son-in-law. * * * I told the captain over and 
over again Iam not answerable for Mr. §S., my son-in-law. He said, “ Yes; 
youare.” I requested if I might stay by my husband's grave in my garden, 
which Iand my two daughters had cultivated, and which was doing well, 
and we could have lived out of it. 

“The captain agreed, but Kitchener's orders were we women must all be 
removed or the Boers would not give in. 

**Mrs. Combrink, who had been a widow for nineteen years, was held re- 
—_- for her son, a man of 50 years, who was fighting. She had every- 
thing taken from her—she had not even a dress. Everything was also taken 
from me.” 

The third narrative describes the burning of a village and the deportation 
of the men who had taken the oath of neutrality as prisoners of war to 
Greenpoint, Ceylon, and St. Helena. 

In Miss Hobhouse'’s narrative there are not many complaints concerning 
the misconduct of the soldiers, although in some cases they'seem to have 
acted with little consideration, as, for instance, in the case of Mrs. §S., of 
Jacobsdal. After describing how they had burned down her house and 18 
others in the village that day—‘ First all was smashed. Girls pleaded for 
dead father’s likeness cuinraes. Threatened to shoot Mrs. 8. if she pleaded:” 

“We poor women sufferers will never forget the next day. Early that 
morning we were informed that the general had orders from Lord Roberts 
to burn down the village. Half of the Boer women received orders at 1 
o'clock to be ready on the market eyease at 2 o0’clock, also telling us not totake 
too many things withus. If we did take too much, will not be allowed to take 
anything. It was dreadful to see how they destroyed the houses—breaking 
up floors (even the floor of the DutcheReformed Church was broken up for 
firewood), breaking out doors and windows, pulling down verandahs, saying 
they require these things for fuel. Everywhere one could see them stealing 
and taking everything they could lay their hands on, even taking the small 
bundle the poor woman thought of taking with her. Having taken our every- 
thing, even this they took from us. Wherever one looks, misery is to be seen. 
It was heartrending [sic] to see how they illtreat the animals—driving cows 
and leaving the young calves behind. When we asked them, for pity’s sake, 
to take the poor calves with them, they said the calves were only a nuisance.” 

In some cases the sufferers had been actually the hostesses of the soldiers 
who burned their houses. Here, for instance, is the story of Mrs. Potgieter, 
of Uitzicht: 

“6, Compelled. Captain P. had been often in her house, and very kind—a 
real gentleman. He had meals often with her, and had said her house, etc., 
should be safe. But some generals came and camped near the farm, where 
there was a fight, and the Boers passed along the main road near her farm. 
She could not help it, and the British were pursuing. Next day,10a.m.,a 
lot of men came and turned her out. It was raining hard, and she wept and 
prayed mercy for the children’s sake. House was burned, and she was put 
into a wagon. She saw seven neighbors’ houses burning as she went. She 
tried to take some furniture, etc., but it dwindled as she went, and got left 
behind here and there. Her house had five large rooms. At Kroonstadt she 
was put into the church with twenty other families, and guards all round. 
Kept there three days. Then they were brought down to Bloemfontein and 
putintocamp. Was well off; has nothing now. 

“A few weeks after telling me the above Mrs. Potgieter, who could not 
stand the life or the diet, grew very weak, sank rapidly, and died.” 

In some cases the destruction of property was ordered expressly in order 
to induce the women to ask their husbands tosurrender. Here, for instance, 
is the story of Mrs. K., of Boshof: 

“Was living in the house of a widow S., who had two sons on commando. 
English suspected either her or the house. For five months before her ar- 
rest English kept taking away her food to force her to make her husband 
surrender. During this time she hada baby. Three times they came and 
searched the house, and the fourth time came when baby was only two days 
old, on which occasion tore up the floors, broke doors, windows, ‘ceilings, etc. 
At last broke all the furniture, and when baby was two months old she was 
brought to camp. Would not ask her husband to surrender.” 

This indomitable spirit seems to have animated many of these Spartan 
women. Here, for instance, is Miss Hobhouse’s note of the evidence of Mrs. 
J. E.., of the village of Jacobsdal: 

‘*Husband on commando. Field cornet,an Englishman by blood, son of 
English parents; an English officer, my E., fought against him at Magers- 
fontein; it was his cousin. After the fight, October 25, the English, under 
Colonel J., burned her house. They would not believe her that no Boers were 
in the house,so burned, and found none. Drove her from her house, and 
would not listen to her pleadings. The 29th the Boers came back. She saw 
her husband, and he his blackened home. He was silent first, then lifted his 
handandsaid: ‘The Lord will provide, butnow I will never, never, never give 
in.’ Shehasnotseenhimsince. November? Englishreturned. She waslocked 
in the school for several days, and no food or drink given. Early in Feb- 
ruary Mrs. E. was asked if she would take Kitchener's proclamation to her 
husband. She replied: ‘Though you give me 2,000 troops and £100 (and I 
have nothing), I will not doit.’ A second time she was urged, or if not she 
would be sent to Kimberley Camp. ‘Very well, then,’ she said, ‘it must be 
the camp.” Four other prominent women were urged toask their husbands 
to surrender—in vain.” 

It is necessary to quote no further. In the extractsalready given I submit 
to any impartial reader that it stands demonstrated beyond any possibility 
of doubt that the policy of house burning, while ostensibly discontinued, has 
‘been carried on without any intermission right down to the last day upon 
which we could have any information from the seat of war. Further, that 
the houses have been burned without any colorable pretext, such as treach- 
ery, the harboring of the enemy, or their use as storehouses for the supply 

" It is, of course, obvious that troops passing 
through a country, whether Boers or British, would seek refreshment and 
shelter at the nearest house on the line of march. But it is not even alleged 
that the Boers had made any more use of the houses that were destroyed 


| than our own troops. 


In many cases every farmhouse seems to have been burned down, either 
because it was on the line of march, or in vengeance, or pure wontonness. 
Further, that in many cases the threat of the destruction of property and 
the burning was deliberately used as a means of pressure to induce the wife 
to persuade her husband to desert hiscolors. It is unnecessary to character- 
ize conduct so unchivalrous, so inhuman, and so absolutely contrary to the 
practices of civilized war. Here, indeed, we have a “method of barbarism” 
which is worse than anything that can be alleged against us by our enemies 
abroad. And yet the astonishing fact is that, notwithstanding all this per- 


. 
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sistent and continuous policy of pressure brought to bear on the women and 
children of the invaded country, no attempt appears to have been made to 
make reprisals. 
northern Natal to retaliatein kind had they felt disposed. But not even the 
bitterest Jingo vilifier of the Boers has been able to mention a single in- 
stance in which the Boers burned the houses of English colonists or attempted 


to put pressure upon English women and children to induce their relatives to | , 
| burgher forces “marauding bands” does not make them such; similarly their 
| saying that the war is over does not put an end to it while fighting is stij) 


desert the British armies. 

I conclude this chapter by quoting from a very remarkable manifesto pub- 
lished on this subject by President Steyn and General De Wet. We are ac- 
cused of describing the British troops as monsters and painting the Boers 
as archangels. The accusation is absurd, but the impression is probably due 
to the remarkable contrast betweer the system of conducting warfare by 
the British and the Boers. 
speak for themselves. The impression produced by the facts is deepened by 
the official utterances of the heads of the contending parties. 


ment of the following manifesto: 
Be it hereby made known to all: 

That the war which was forced on the Republics by the British Govern- 
ment still rages in the Orange Free State as well as in the South African 
Republic; that in this way not only all customs of civilized warfare, but also 
conventions concerning the same, such as those of Geneva and The Hague, 
have not been observed. He did not scruple, contrary to first-mentioned 
convention, to capture our doctors and ambulances and deport them, in 


order to prevent our wounded getting medical assistance, and the ambulance | 


and the material appertaining thereto. He did not hesitate, contrary to the 
recognized primitive rules of warfare and contrary to his solemn agreement 


of The Hague, to arrest neutrals and deport them, to send out marauding | 


bands to plunder, burn, and damage the private property of the burghers 


He has in this State, as also in the South African Republic, armed the Katf- 


firs and natives, and made use of them against us in the war. He has been 
continually kept busy capturing women, children, and old and sickly men 


Many women’s deaths have been occasioned thereby, because our so-called | 
Christian enemy has not even had any consideration for women on a sick bed | 
or those whose state of health should have protected them against any rough | 


treatment. . 


Honorable women and tender children were not only treated in a rough | 


manner, but also treated and ill-treated in an insulting manner by soldiers | ‘ f n 
| on and is being carried on to this day, and the warfare against women and 


| children is waged unceasingly by our devastating armies, the burghers hay: 


by order of their officers. Moreover, old mothers and women were raped. 
Even the wives, children, and the property of prisoners of war—yes, half 
even of killed burghers—are not respected. In many instances the mother 
and father are taken away from the house, and their unprotected all is left 
to fate, an easy prey to the savage. 
our enemy that he is obliged to carry out this destruction because the 
burghers blow up the line and cut the telegraph lines (wires) or because 
misuse is made of the white flag. Nearly all the houses are destroyed in the 


Orange Free State and South African Republic, whether there be a railway | x ) L L ‘ 
| in the execution of the policy of devastation, held up his hands in holy horror 


line in the neighborhood or not. As far as the misuse of the white flag is con- 
cerned, it is simply the continuance of the everlasting calumny against which 
the Afrikander has had to strive since the time that God brought him in con- 
tact with the Englishman. 


Robbing his opponent only of his goods does not satisfy him, and he will | 


not be satisfied before robbing him of his good name also; then he wishes to 


The Boers had ample opportunity in Cape Colony and in | 


Actions speak louder than words, and the facts | 


: Contrast, for | 
instance, the speeches of Mr. Brodrick and Mr. Chamberlain with the senti- | 


| unrighteous strife. 


The world is untruthfully informed by | 
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| inform the world that the Republics are conquered and that the war is at an 


end, and that only here and there are small plundering bands to be found, 
who continue the strife in an irresponsible manner. Itisan untruth; the Re. 
publics are not yet conquered; the war is not finished. The burgher forces 
of the two Republics are still led by responsible leaders, as from the com 
mencement of the war, under supervision of the governmentsof both Repu} 
lics. The fact of their lordships Roberts and Kitchener choosing to call our 


continually being carried on. When, then, was this war over? After the 
battle of Spion Kop or that of Paardeberg or after the occupation of Bloem 


| fontein or Pretoria, or is it perhaps after the battle of Dewetsdorp, on the 


23d of last December, on both of which occasions their guns were captured 
and our enemy totally vanquished? The burghers of the Orange Free State 
and the South African Republic would be less than men if they allowed the 
enemy to go unpunished after ill-treating their wives and destroying their 
homes from the lust of destruction. 

Therefore a portion of our burghers have again been sent into the Cape (o).- 
ony, notonly to wage war there, but also to be in a position, when necessary. to 
take reprisals, as we have already done in the case of ambulances. We ther 
fore warn the officers of Her Majesty's troops, as we have already done, thy 
unless they cease this destruction of property in the Republics we shall wreak 


| our vengeance by destroying the property of Her Majesty's subjects who are 


not kindly disposed toward us; but to avoid being misunderstood, we here}. 
openly declare that the wives and children of Her Majesty’s subjects wii! 
always be left unmolested by us, in spite of anything that may be done to 
ours by Her Majesty's troops. 

We do not request anything. from our brothers in the colony, but we sim. 
ply call on them, as well as on the civilized world, to assist on behalf of our 
joint civilization and Christianity in putting an end to the barbarous manner 
of warfare of our enemy. 

Our prayer is always that the God of our fathers will not desert us in this 


M. I. STEYN, 
President of the State, 
C. R. DE WET, 
Chief Commandant of the Orange Free State Forces. 
IN THE FIELD, January 1), 190! 


Yet though the destruction of property in the Republics has been carried 


kept their promise that ‘‘the wives and children of Her Majesty's subjects 
will always remain unmolested, in spite of anything that may be done to 
ours by Her Majesty’s troops.”” Only in these last days have the Boers in 
Cape Colony burned any houses. hey chiefly confined their reprisals to 
public buildings, and they spared the furniture. Altogether they are not 
even accused of having burned 10 buildings of any sort since the war began 
But Mr. Chamberlain, whose emissaries have burned thousands of farmsteads 


in the House of Commons on July 22 at these “acts of brigandage.” Truly 
is it said in the adage, ‘‘One man may steal a horse, while another may not 
look overa wall.” Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener may burn a thousand 
farms, and it is legitimate war. But if the Boer burns one or two publi 
buildings as reprisals it is an ‘“‘act of brigandage!” 
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Remarks by, on 


Diplomatic and consular appropriation bill 1382, 


Elkins, Stephen B. (a Senator from West Virginia) 
Remarks by, on 
Shipping subsidy 191. 


Eulogies 
On Robert E. Burke 41, 74, 101. 
On Peter J. Otey 498, 602. 
On Rufus K. Polk 222, 238. 


On J. William Stokes 190, 236, 602. 


| Feely, John J. (a Representative from Illinois) 
| Remarks by, on 
Post-Office appropriation bill 202 
| 
Finley, David E. (a Representative from South Carolina) 
Remarks by, on 
Philippine Islands 456. 
Flynn, Dennis T. (a Dele gate trom Oklahoi id) 
Remarks by, on 
Admission of Oklahoma 227. 
Foreign Policy 
Remarks by Mr. Cochran on 651. 
Fortifications appropriation bill 
Remarks by Mr. Tayler of Ohio on 210. 
Foster, George P. (a Representative from Illinois) 
Remarks by, on 
Chinese exclusion 208. 
Fowler, Charles N. (a Representative from New Jersey) 
Remarks by, on 
Banking and currency 499. 
Gaines, John W. (a Representative from Tennessee) 
Remarks by, on 
Confederate soldiers’ homes 91, 
Oleomargarine 475. 
Philippine Islands 33, 91, 296, 407, 439, 606. 
Springfield, Tenn., post-office building 219. 
Gaines, Joseph Holt (a Representative from West Virginia) 
Remarks by, on 
Reciprocity with Cuba 489. 
Gibson, Henry R. (a Representative from Tennessee) 
Remarks by, on 
Isthmian Canal 23 
Philippine Islands 479, 
Political subjects 479 
| Gooch, D. Linn (a Representative from Kentucky) 
Remarks by, on 
Oleomargarine 155. 
| Good Roads 
Remarks by Mr. Pearre on 231. 
Green, Henry D. (a Representative from Pennsylvania) 
Remarks by, on 
Philippine Islands 136, 147, 317. 
Grosvenor, Charles H. (a Representative from Ohio) 
Remarks by, on 
American commerce 618, 
Oleomargarine 45, 54, 177. 
Haugen, Gilbert N. (a Representative from Iowa) 
Remarks by, on 
Rural free delivery 248. 
Hemenway, James A. (a Representative froin India 
Remarks by, on 
Steuben monument 455. 
Hepburn, William P. (a Representative from Iowa) 
Remarks by, on 
Isthmian Canal 10, 38. 


Hot Springs, 8S. Dak., National Sanitarium 
Remarks by Mr. Burke on 237. 


| Indian Appropriation Bill 
Remarks by Mr. Curtis on 110, 


| Iron and Steel 
Letter from James M. Swank relative to tariff on 164. 


| Irrigation 


Remarks on, by 


Mr. Lacey 496. 
Mr. Newlands 253. 
Mr. Tongue 645. 
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Isthmian Canal 


Remarks on, by 
Mr. Allison 643. 
Mr. Gibson of Tennessee 23. 
Mr. Hepburn 10, 38. 
Mr. Mann 3. 
Mr. Norton 21. 
Mr. Shackleford 454. 
Mr. Sparkman 17. 
Mr. Vandiver 19. 
Johnson, Joseph T. (a Representative from Sout?: Carolina) 
Remarks by, on 
Shipping subsidy 265. 
Stokes, J. William: death of 236. 
Jones, William A. (a Representative from Virginia) 
Remarks by, on 
Philippine Islands 635, 
Labor 
Remarks by Mr. Robinson of Indiana on 453, 


Lacey, John F. (a Representative from Iowa) 
Remarks by, on 
Irrigation 496. 


Letter Postage 
Remarks of Mr. Smith of Illinois on reduction of 145, 
Lever, A. F. (a Representative from South Carolina) 
Remarks by, on 
Rural free delivery 107. 


Livingston, Leonidas F. (a Representative from Georgia) 
Remarks by, on 
Appropriations 406. ~ 
Long, Chester I. (a Representative from Kansas) 
Remarks by, on 
Rural free delivery 99. 
Lovering, William C. (a Representative from Massachusetts) 
Remarks by, on 
War-revenue taxes 115. 
McCall, Samuel W. (a Representative jrom Massachusetts) 
Remarks by, on 
Stokes, J. William: death of 190. 


McCleary, James T. (a Representative 
Remarks by, on 


Jrom Minnesota) 


Oleomargarine 125. 
Mahon, Thaddeus M. (a Representative 
Remarks by, on 
Otey, Peter J: death of 602. 


Jrom Pennsylvania) 


Mann, James R. (a Representative from Illinois) 
Remarks by, on 
Isthmian canal 3. 
Pulaski statne 492. 
Mercer, David H. (a Representative from Nebraska) 
Remarks by, on 
Otey, Peter J: death of 498, 
Militia 
Remarks on efficiency of, by 
Mr. Bristow 382. 
Mr. Dick 324. 
Mr. Stark 385. 
Montgomery, Alabama 
Remarks by Mr. Wiley on public building at 194. 
Needham, James C. (a Representative from California) 
Remarks by, on 
California national parks 322. 
Newlands, Francis G. (a Representative from Nevada) 
Remarks by, on 
Currency 633. 
Irrigation of arid lands 253. 


Nicaragua Canal. See IsrHMtan CANAL. 
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North Carolina 


Remarks on political situation in, by 
Mr. Pritchard 241, 245. 
Mr. Simmons 243, 247. 


| Norton, James A. (a Representative from Ohio) 
Remarks by, on 
Isthmian canal 21. 
| Oklahoma 
Remarks by Mr. Flynn on admission of 227. 
| Oleomargarine 


Remarks on taxation of, by 
Mr. Barney 77 
Mr. Bartlett 485. 
Mr. Boutell %. 
Mr. Clayton 85. 
Mr. Dahle 118. 
Mr. Davidson 101. 
Mr. Gaines of Tennessee 475. 
Mr. Gooch 155 
Mr. Grosvenor 45, 54, 177. 
Mr. McCleary 125. 
Mr. Pearre 74. 
Mr. Selby 44. 
Mr. Thompson 45. 
Mr. Tompkins of New York 42. 


Otey, Peter J. (a Representative from Virginia) 
Eulogies in House on 498, 602. 


Overstreet, Jesse (a Representative from Indiana) 
Remarks by, on 
Banking and Currency 156. 
Panama Canal. See IstHMIAN CANAL. 
Palmer, Henry W. (a Representative from Pennsylvania) 
Remarks by, on 
Cuba 79. 
| Philippine Islands 35. 
Patterson, George R. (a Representative from Pennsylvania) 
Remarks by, on 
Chinese exclusion 162. 
Pearre, George A. 
Remarks by, on 
Good roads 231. 
Oleomargarine 74. 
Rural free delivery 137. 
Pension Laws 
Remarks by Mr. Burkett on 70. 
| Pension Legislation 
| temarks by Mr. Sulloway on 459. 
| Philippine Islands 
Remarks on, by 
Mr. Beveridge 267. 
Mr. Carmack 382. 
Mr. Cochran 36. 
Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin 461. 
Mr. Crumpacker 623. 
Mr. Finley 456. 
Mr. Gaines of Tennessee 33, 91, 296, 407, 439, 606. 
Mr. Gibson of Tennessee 479 
Mr. Green of Pennsylvania 136, 147, 317. 
Mr. Jones of Virginia 635. 
Mr. Palmer 35. 
Mr. Pritchard 238. 
Mr. Watson 26. 
| Point Judith Pond 
Remarks by Mr. Capron on improvement of 314. 
Polk, Rufus K. (a Representative from Pennsylvania) 
Eulogies in House on 222, 238. 
Post-Office Appropriation Bill 
Remarks by Mr. Feely on 202. 
Powers, Samuel L. (a Representative from Massachusetts) 
Remarks by, on 
Bankruptcy law 459. 
Pritchard, Jeter C. (a Senator from North Carolina) 
Remarks by, on 
North Carolina polities 241, 245. 
Philippine Islands 238. 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Remarks by Mr. Bull on public building at 594. 


(a Representative from Maryland) 


| 
| 
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Pulaski Statue 

Remarks on, by 
Brick 621 
Burton 436. 
Mann 4% 


Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


Rixey, John F. (a Representative from Virginia) 
Remarks by, on 
War-revenue taxes 83. 
Robertson, Samuel M. (a Representative from Louisiana) 
Remarks by, on 
Reciprocity with Cuba 195. 
Robinson, James M. (a Representative from Indiana) 
Remarks by, on 
Labor legislation 453. 
War-revenue taxes 89, 
Ruppert, Jacob, jr. (a Representative from New York) 
Remarks by, on 
War-revenue taxes 51, 
Rural Free Delivery 
Remarks on, by 
Mr. Bartlett 491 
Mr. Blackburn of North Carolina 123. 
Mr. Conner 136 
Mr. Davidson 495. 
Mr. Haugen 248. 
Mr. Lever 107. 
Mr. Long 99. 
Mr. Pearre 137. 
Mr. Small 114. 
Ryan, William H. (a Representative from New York) 
Remarks by, on 
Chinese exclusion 180. 
War-revenue taxes 53. 
Selby, Thomas J. (a Representative from Illinois) 


Remarks by, on 
Cuba 204. 
Oleomargarine 44, 
Shackleford, Dorsey W. (a Representative from Missouri) 
Remarks by, on 
Isthmian canal 454. 
Shipping Subsidy 
Remarks on, by 
Mr. Elkins 191 
Mr. Johnson 265 
Simmons, Furnifold McL. (a Senator from North Carolina) 
Remarks by, on 
North Carolina politics 243, 247. 
Small, John H. (a Representative from North Carolina) 
Remarks by, on 
Rural free delivery 114. 
Stokes, J. William: death of 602. 
Trusts 630. 
Smith, George W. (a Representative from Illinois) 
Remarks by, on 
Letter postage 145. 
Smith, Mark A. (a Delegate from Arizona) 
Remarks by, on 
Admission of Arizona 223. 
Sparkman, Stephen M. (a Representative from Florida) 
Remarks by, on 
Isthmian canal 17. 
Springfield, Tennessee 
Remarks by Mr. Gaines of Tennessee on post-office build- 
ing at 219. 
Stark, William L. (a Represe ntative from Ne braska) 
Remarks by, on 
Militia efficiency 385. 
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Steuben Monument 
Remarks by Mr. Hemenway, on 455. 
Stokes, J. William (a Representative from South Carolina) 
Eulogies in House on 190, 236, 602. 
Subsidiary Silver Coinage 
Remarks on, by 


| Mr. Candler 292. 
Mr. Sutherland 252. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


Sulloway, Cyrus A. 
Remarks by, on 
Pension legislation 459, 


(a Representative from New Hampsh ire) 


Sulzer, William (a Representative from New York) 
Remarks by, on 
Polk, Rufus K: death of 222. 
Sutherland, George (a Representative from Utah) 
Remarks by, on 
Subsidiary silver coinage 252. 
Swank, James M. 
Letter relative to tariff on iron and steel from 164, 


Tayler, Robert W. (a Representative from Ohio) 
Remarks by, on 
Fortification appropriation bill 210. 
| Thompson, Charles W. (a Representative from Alabama) 
Remarks by, on 
Burke, Robert E: death of 74. 
Coosa River improvement 143. 
Oleomargarine 43. 
Soldiers’ Home in Alabama 603. 
Tompkins, Arthur S. (a Representative from New York) 
Remarks by, on 
Oleomargarine 42. 
Tongue, Thomas H. (a Representative from Oregon) 
Remarks by, on 
Irrigation of arid lands 645. 


Train Robberies 
Remarks by Mr. Wiley on suppression of 486. 


| 


Trusts 
Remarks on, by 
Mr. Cochran 382, 451. 
Mr. Small 630. 
Mr. Wooten 413. 
Vandiver, Willard D. (a Representative from Missouri) 
Remarks by. on 
Isthmian Canal 19. 
War Revenue Taxes 
Remarks on repeal of, by 


Mr. Lovering 113. 
Mr. Rixey 83. 
Mr. Robinson of Indiana 89. 
Mr. Ruppert 51. 
| Mr. Ryan 53. 


| Watson, James E. (a Representative from Indiana) 
| Remarks by, on 
Philippine Islands 26. 
Wiley, A. A. (a Representative from Alabama) 
Remarks by, on 
Burke, Robert E: death of 41. 
Montgomery, Ala., public building 194. 
Suppression of train robberies 486. 
| Wooten, Dudley G. (a Representative from Texas) 
Remarks by, on 
Trusts 413. 
Zenor, William T. (a Representative from Indiana) 
Remarks by, on ‘ 
Reciprocity with Cuba 182. 
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